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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  THE  HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CELASTRAH^E^ 

Distinct.  Char,  Sepals  4 — 6 :  aestivation  imbricate.  Petals  4—6.  Stamens 
4—6,  alternate  with  the  petals ;  opposite  the  sepals,  indistinctly  perigynous. 
Ofwy  superior,  free,  girded  with  a  fleshy  disk,  with  2 — 4  cells :  ovules  erect, 
nvely  pendulous.  Fruit  capsular,  baccate,  drupaceous  or  samaridcous. 
Seeds,  in  most,  attended  with  an  aril.  Shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  alternate 
or  opposite,  stipulate  in  most.  Flowers  whitish  or  greenish,  in  axillary 
cymes.  {Dec,  Prod,,  and  lAntU,  IrUrod,  to  N,  S,)  Shrubs  or  low  trees,  chiefly 
deciduous ;  natives  of  both  hemispheres ;  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  form  and 
colours  of  their  fruits ;  their  flowers  being  neither  large  nor  showy,  nor  their 
properties  valuable  in  medicine,  or  general  economy.  All  the  species  are 
reamly  increased  by  layers,  by  cuttings  struck  in  sand,  or  by  seeds.  The 
genera  containing  hardy  species  are  JBudnymus,  Cel&strus,  and  Nemop4nthes : 
the  half-hardy  species  are  included  in  Maytcntu^  Cauine^  and  Hartogia.  The 
genus  /"lex  was  formerly  included  in  this  order,  and  is  still  so  in  De  Can- 
dolle's  Prodromut,  Don's  Miller^  Roylc's  lUtutnUioru,  and  various  other 
works,  being  made  a  tribe  under  the  name  of  A<pii£oUacesd,  As  this  tribe 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  order,  by  Dr.  Lmdley,  in  his  Kei/,  we  have 
followed  that  as  an  authority. 

^do'ntmus  Toum,  Sexes  mostly  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  4— 6-lobed,  covered 
with  a  peltate  disk.  Petals  4 — 6,  inserted  into  the  disk.  Stamens  4—6, 
inserted  into  rather  prominent  glands  above  the  disk.  Fruit  a  dehiscent 
capsule,  of  3 — 5  cells.  Seed  with  an  aril.  Leaves  mostly  opposite.  (Dec. 
Prod,,  iL  p.  3.) 

Cbla'strcs  L,  Sexes  mostly  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  minute,  5-lobed,  Petals 
5.  Ovary  small,  immersed  in  a  disk,  that  is  marked  with  10  longitudinal 
lines.  Fruit  a  dehiscent  capsule  of  2—3  cells.  Seed  with  an  aril.  Leaves 
alternate.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  3.^ 

NsM opa'nthes  Rafin,  Sexes  polysamous  or  dicecious.  Calyx  minute.  Petals 
5.  Ovary  hemispherical,  covered  with  a  clammy  juice  or  pulp.  Fruit  an 
indehisceot  berry,  that  is  roundish,  and  of  3 — 4  cells,  and  3--4  seeds.  (Dec, 
PML,  ii.  p.  17.) 

MA^YTSNUsF&mlie,  Sexes  polygamous.  Calyx  5-clefl.  Petals  5.  Stamens  5. 
Ovary  surrounded  by  a  flesny  disk.  Fruit  dehbcent.  Capsule  of  1 — 4  celht. 
Seeds  few,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  each  with  an  aril.  Leaves  alternate. 
(Dec.  Prod,y  iL  p.  9.) 

CjtsstNE  L.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  minute,  4— 5-parted.  Petals  5. 
Fruit  an  almost  dry  drupe ;  its  nut  indehiacent,  slender,  of  3  cells,  and  3 
seeds,  each  pendulous  from  the  top  of  a  cell.  Leaves  opposite*.  (Dec. 
Prod,,  iL  p.  11.) 

Harto^gm  Thunb.  Sex&  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  4— d-cleft.  Petals  4 — 5. 
Stamens  4—5.  Fruit  a  dry  drupe ;  its  nut  indchiscent,  ovate,  of  2  cells, 
and  2  seeds.    Leaves  opposite.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  12.) 

*  MM 
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/?UO'NYMUS  Toum.    The  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree,    Lin.  St^st, 

Tetra-Hex4n(iria  Monogynia. 

Jdentificah'an.    Toum.  Intt.,  t.  388. ;  Lin.  Gen..  S7i. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  3. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  3. 

Sumtnfffnrs.    Fiuain,  Bonnet  de  Pr^tre,  or  Bolt  k  Lardoire,  iPk*. ;  Spinddbaum,  Oer. 

Deriration.  The  word  /?u6nymut  is  formed  flrom  the  Greek,  and  signifie*  of  good  repute ;  and  Smith 
Htatcfl  that  it  has  been  ^vplied  to  thin  genua,  or,  at  least,  to  the  species  E.  europap\u,  by  antiphrasis. 
as  this  species  is  fetid  in  every  part  when  bruised,  and  is  esteemed  poisonous.  {Eng.  Flora,  i.  p.  829.) 
The  French  word  Fusain  means  a  spindle,  alluding  to  the  use  of  the  wood  for  making  spindles. 
Bonnet  de  Pr^tre  alludes  to  the  form  of  the  capsules,  which,  when  <q>ened,  bear  some  resemblance 
to  a  priest's  cap ;  and  it  is  called  Bois  i  Lardoire  Arom  the  use  made  of  the  wood  for  skewers  or 
larding-pins.    Tlie  German  name  is  literally  spindle  tree. 

¥  1.  J?.  EUROP£^U8  L,    The  European  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree, 

Ident^atiom.    Lin.'Sp.,  286. :  Dec  Prod.,  8.  pi  4. ;  Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  3. 

Synonjfmet.  E.  Tulgarls  Mm,  Diet ;  Prick-timber  Qertard. ;  Louse  Berry,  Dogwood,  Gatteridge 
Tree ;  Fusain  d'Rurope,  Bonnet  de  Pretre  commun,  Fr.  \  gantlne  Spindnbaum,  Ger. 

Derivaiion.  The  English  name  Prick-tlmbcr,  or  Prick-wood^  alludes  to  Uie  enploirment  of  the  wood 
in  making  toothpicks  and  skewers,  which  were  fiNrmerly  called  pricks ;  and  it  is  called  Dogwood, 
because  a  decoction  of  its  leaves  was  used  to  wash  dogs,  to  free  tnera  from  vermin.  The  names  of 
Gatteridge  Tree  and  Gaitre  Tk«e  are  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying  a  cover ;  fh>ra  the 
capsule  hanging,  like  a  cover,  over  the  fruit  It  is  called  Louse  Berry,  because  the  powdered  leaves 
and  berries  were  formeriy  put  on  the  heads  of  children  to  chase  away  lice. 

Eturawiius.  Smith's  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  368. ;  Hayne  AbMld.,  1 1&  j  E.  of  PI.,  2912. ;  our  Jig.  164. ;  and 
the  {date  of  the  tree  in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec.  Char.,  4'^.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  very  finely  sawed.  Flowers  about  3  upon  one 
peduncle ;  the  petals  oblong,  rather  acute.  Lobes  of  the 
capsule  obtuse.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4^)  A  shrub  or  low 
tree,  a  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  scattered  woods ; 


and  upwards.     It  produces  its  greenish  white  flowers  in 
May,  and  ripens  its  rose-coloured  fruits  in  September. 

Varieties. 

I  E.  e.  2  folOt  variegdHt  Lodd.  Cat.  has  variegated  leaves,  but  never 

looks  healthy. 
S  E.  e.  3  kuifokui  Lodd.  Cat.  has  rather  broader  leaves  than  the  species. 
*  E.  e.  4  nanus  Lodd.  Cat.  is  a  dwarf-crowing  plant. 
It  E.  e.  5  friictu  &lbo  Lodd.  Gat.  has  white  capsules. 
Nos.  3.  and  5.  of  diese  varieties  are,  in  our  opinion,  alone  worth  culti- 
vating. 

DescripHon^S^c.  The  roots  are  very  numerous  and  whitish ;  forming  a  dense 
mass  of  network,  and  not  extending'to  a  great  distance  from  the  stem.  The 
branches  are  numerous  and  opposite ;  and  the  wood  hard  and  fine-grained. 
The  leaves  and  bark  are  acrid,  poisonous,  and  fetid  when  bruised.  The  cap- 
sules are  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  except  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  and  the 
seeds  are  severally  invested  with  an  aril  of  a  fine  orange  colour.  This  last 
character  is  conspicuous  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  as  the  colour  of  the 
capsule  and  that  of  the  aril  are  in  more  direct  contrast  than  in  the  species. 

Geograj)hi/f  History,  S^c.  Hiis  species  is  common  throughout  tne  middle 
and  northern  states  of  Europe ;  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  Sweden,  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  also  a  native  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  It  was  noticed  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  the 
wood  seems,  from  the  earlier  ages,  to  have  been  used  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  more  particularly  for  making  netting-needles  and  spindles ;  and  its 
uscfi  in  France  and  Germany,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  very  numerous.    In 
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Britain,  it  was  formerly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments ; 
and  it  is  still  occasionally  us^  for  keys  to  pianofortes,  and  by  turners  and 
coopers.     In  Scotland,  it  is  employed,  along  with  the  wood  of  the  alpine  la- 
burnum (Cytisus  alplnus  L.\  to  form  noggins,  called  bickers  (  ?  from  the 
German  word  ^cA^,  a  cup).  These  bickers  are.formed  of  small  staves,  alter- 
nately of  the  spindle  tree  and  the  laburnum ;  the  wood  of  the  former  beine  white 
or  yellowish,  and  that  of  the  latter  being  very  dark  brown  or  black.   When  the 
wood  of  the  spindle  tree  cannot  be  ^ ot,  that  of  the  holly  is  used.     These 
bickers  are  employed  both  as  drinkmg-vessels  and  as  porridge  dishes:  in 
form  they  resemble  milkpails ;  and  when  of  a  small  size,  are  called  luggies, 
from  their  having  but  one  handle,  which  is  called  a  lug,  or  ear.     In  Germany, 
shoots  of  3  ft.  or  4  fL  in  length  are  bored  and  employed  for  the  shanks  oi 
tobacco-pipes,  the  bowls  being  made  of  earthenware ;  and  spindles  arc  made 
of  the  wood  in  parts  of  the  Continent  where  that  mode  of  spinning  is  still 
practised :  hence,  the  names  of  fiisain  and  spindelbaum.    Tne  wood,  split 
up  into  thin  pieces,  is  formed  into  whisks  for  driving  away  flics.    A  charcoal 
is  made  of  the  shoots,  which  is  much  valued  by  artists,  from  the  lines  traced 
with  it  being  easily  effiiced.    This  charcoal  is  made  by  putting  a  number  of 
the  shoots  of  two  years'  growth  into  an  iron  tube,  and,  after  closing  it  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air,  putting  the  tube  in  a  fire  till  it  becomes  red.     It  is  then  taken 
out,  and  allowed  to  cool  before  the  charcoal  is  removed.     In  using  this  char- 
coal, or  charcoal  crayons,  as  they  are  called,  it  is  necessary,  in  sharpening  them, 
to  cut  them  to  a  pomt  on  one  side,  on  account  of  the  centre  being  only  pith. 
The  fruits  of  the  tree  have  been  employed  by  dyers,  who  derive  three  colours 
from  them,  green,  yellow,  and  red.    The  first  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  seeds 
with  alum ;  the  second,  by  boiling  the  seeds  alone;  and  the  third,  by  using  the 
capsules.     A  decoction  of  the  capsules  in  alkali  is  said  to  colour  hair  red  ; 
and  the  leaves,  dried  and  powdered,  and  put  among  the  hair  of  the  heads  of 
children,  is  said  to  drive  away  vermin :  hence  one  of  the  names.    The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  purgative  and  emetic  in  an  eminent  d^ree;  so  much  so  as  not  to  be 
eaten  by  bvds.     After  all,  the  principal  use  of  the  spindle  tree  at  present,  in 
Britain,  is,  to  form  skewers  for  butcners  and  cooks,  and  for  watchmakers; 
the  large  trees  in  Forfarshire,  that  were  formerly  used  by  coopers  in  making 
bickers,  being,  for  the  most  part,  no  longer  to  be  met  with.     In  ornamental 
plantations,  this  species,  and  all  the  others,  are  chiefly  interesting  in  autumn, 
when,  as  Dumont  elegantly  observes,  "they  spread,  by  their  numerous  pendent 
capsules  of  a  bright  red  colour  or  pure  white,  and  their  white  and  orange- 
coloured  seeds,  some  rays  of  brilliance  over  the  departing  season,  and  recall 
the  remembrance  of  the  fine  days  of  summer.**    {Bot.  Cult.,  vol.  vi.  p.  243.) 

Casualties,  The  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  bv  the  caterpillar  of  the 
YponomeutaEuonymella  Zra/r.;  so  much  so,  that  the  plant,  both  in  hedges  and 
gardens,  may  frequently  be  seen  wholly  without  leaves,  and  bearing  numerous 
webs  of  a  cobwebby  appearance  and  consistence,  which  are  formed  by  the 
young  caterpillars,  m  the  course  of  their  feeding,  in  passing  from  point  to 
point. 

SUkHmHcs.  The  largeit  fpecimem  of  E.  europc'iu  in  Great  Britain  appear  to  be  in  Scotland ;  more 
ctpecially  in  Fcniknhire,  where  the  tree  abound*,  and  attain*  a  very  considerable  size,  being  f^c- 
qucnUy  found  from  S5  fi  to  35  ft  In  height,  with  trunks  ftvm  1  ft  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  The 
wood,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is,  or  was  formerly,  much  in  demand  by  coopers  and  turners.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  we  know  of  tmt  few  Urge  trees.  One  in  Kensington  Gardens,  a  little 
dntance  west  of  the  Iia}swater  Gate,  is  15  ft  high ;  in  the  Brampton  Nursery,  the  whitc-capsiiled 
variety  has  attained  the  height  of  12  (1,  with  two  stons,  and  a  head  covering  a  space  of  25  ft.  m  dia- 
i  at  Mount  Grove,  Hampttead,  10  years  pLinted,the  species  is  6  ft.  high ;  in  Essex,  at  Hy lands. 


K)  years i^anted,  it  la  14  ft.  high ;  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  it  is 
17ft  high;  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  7  yejtrs  planted,  and  10  ft.  high;  in  Rutlandshire, 
at  Belvotr  Castle,  18  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  high  ;  in  SUflbrdshire,  at  lYentham,  14  ft.  high  ;  in 
Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  IS  years  planted,  and  12  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gar. 
dca.  IS  years  planted,  and  13  ft  high :  in  BamfTshire,  at  Gordon  CasUe,  many  trees  are  80  ft  high. 
In  IrelaikL  at  Cypress  Grove,  near  Dublin,  15  ft  high  :  at  Terenure,  15  ft  high  ;  at  Coole,  17  ft. 
hi^  tlie  tflameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft  firom  the  grouncl,  1  ft  2  in.,  and  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
feraachcs  25  ft  In  France,  near  Paris,  at  Sc^aux,  SO  ft.  hieh.  In  Austria,  at  Kmienid,  near 
Vtanna,  16 IL  high:  In  licld's  Nursery,  at  Vienna,  the  white<apsuled  variety,  18ft  high:  at 
Bafcrsdorf;  15  ft.  high  {  at  Brack  on  the  Leytha,  14  ft  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  SoucI,  15  ft  high. 
In  Bnvaria,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  12  ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Uadftflthlffh. 
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CemBierdal  SlalUlia.  The  species,  beiog  little  in  demand,  is  rot  generally 
propagatud  in  the  London  nurseriea.  E.  e.Tatif61iiis  is  li.  erf.  n  plant.  At  Boll- 
wyller,  the  species,  the  rariegated-leBved  variety,  and  the  variety  with  white 
capsules, are  each  50  cents;  and  E.e.  latilolius,  1  franc  and  50  cents:  at  New 
York,?. 


ir  SjAndle 


«""riLiir 


>.  DuHani.  ;Schmii 


BttfrarlnKI.  Nduv,  Du  HmL,  a  t  8.  ;  SelHnWl  Atb.,  t  Ti  ;  Jwq.  Ft  A 

Sprc.  Char.,  f(c.  Branches  warted  with  promi- 
nent lenticular  glands.  Leaves  ovate,  slightly 
serrate.  Flowers  three  on  a  peduncle.  Petals 
ovate;  capsule  bluntly  4-comered.  (^Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  deciduous  sbrub  of  re- 
stricted growtn,  and  rather  conical  outline ; 
not  marked  by  any  feature  of  foliage,  notice- 
able at  a  distance,  that  distinguishes  it  from  l(>5 
E.  europie^uB,  but  remarkable,  and  most  dis- 
tinct, on  close  iDsnccilon,  in  the  warted  cha- 
racter of  its  branches.  The  bark  is  of  a  green 
colour,  and  the  warts  of  a  dark  one ;  they  arc 
small,  and  very  numerous.  A  native  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Camiola;  introduced  in  1763,  and  flowering  ' 
in  May  and  June.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pur- 
pie  brown  colour.  This  species  is  cultivated  ^ 
ID  collections  chiefly  for  the  sinvuiarity  of  it 

Spearance;  being  among  spindle  trees  what 
e  warted  ash  is  amone  asti  trees.     It  ripens  seeds,  and   is   readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings.     Plants  of  it,   10  ft.  high,  were  in  Loddigee's  arbore- 
tum in  1834.     Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  li.  6d.  each;  at 
Bollwyller,  I  franc. 
t  Z.  E.  l^itifo'livs  C.  Sauh.    The  broad-leaved  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 


Urntifficalieii.    C.  B 
Emtimwinei.  Jlicq,  F 


Tree. 

t  viod..  a  i  d™.  p 


>rclIUlltlrle«^ii- 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  smooth, 
broadly  ovate.  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  of  some  parts  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
■  Oft.  or  ISf^.,  producing  its  greenish  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  which  become  of 
a  reddish  purple  as  they  fade.  Introduced  in 
1730.  In  British  gardens,  this  forms  much 
the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  from  its 

broad  shining  leaves  and  its  large  red  pendulous  fruits,  with  orange-coloured 
seeds,  which,  when  the  capsules  open,  are  suspended  from  the  cells  some- 
what in  the  manner  that  the  seeds  of  the  magnolias  hangirom  their  strobiles. 
Even  the  wood  of  this  species,  during  winter,  is  much  hendaonier  than  that 
of  any  other,  the  branches  being  rcgulariy  divaricate,  with  a  clean  bark,  of  a 
reddish  green,  and  with  long^pointed  dark  brown  buds;  by  which  alone  thi* 
species  may  be  distinguish^  from  all  the  others.  Unfortunately  for  thk 
species,  it  is  generally  treated  as  a  ahrub,  and  crowded  among  other  sbruliB 
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or  trees  ;  so  that  it  is  Dever  allowed  a  chance  of  attaining  either  its  full  size 
or  its  proper  shape.  Notwithstanding  this,  at  Purser's  Cross,  and  in  the 
arboretum  at  Kew,  it  is  15  ft.  high.  If  treated  as  a  tree,  placed  by  itself  on 
a  lawn,  it  would  form  one  of  the  very  handsomest  small  trees  that  we 
possess  during  sununer,  from  its  fine  broad  shining  leaves ;  and  one  of  great 
singularity  and  beauty  in  autumn,  when  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet 
fruits.  It  appears  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  than  the  common 
species,  or  than  JS,  verrucosus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Loddiges's  arboretum, 
where  all  the  species  and  varieties  are  placed  together ;  and  where  E.  lati- 
folius  always  appears  with  leaves  uninjured ;  ^hile  the  other  species  and 
varieties  are  sometimes  almost  entirely  without  leaves,  from  the  ravages^  of 
caterpillars.  Like  the  other  species,  E.  latifolius  may  be  propagated  in 
abundance  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttmgs,  either  of  the  young  or  of  the  ripened 
wood.  Plants,  in  London,  are  U,  6d,  each;  at  Bollwyller,  1  firanc  50 
cents ;  and  at  New  York,  ?• 

•  4.  E,  NA^NUS  Bieb.    The  dwBrf  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  IVee, 

litntifieaiiam.    Bieb.  Ft  Taur.  SuppL,  pi  IflO. ;  Dec.  Prod  ,  2.  p^  4. ;  Don's  Hill,  2.  p.  4^ 

Spec,  Ckar,y  ^c.  Branches  smooth,  somewhat  herbaceous.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  nearly  opposite.  Flowers  4-clef^,  from  1  to  3  on  a  peduncle.  A 
subshrub,  with  the  aspect  of  the  widow  wail  (Cneorum  tric6ccum),  and  a 
native  of  northern  Caucasus.  The  fruit  is  not  known ;  hence  the  species 
may  not  be  of  the  genus  £u6nymus.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  4.) 

•  5.  E.  ATBOPURPU^RBUS  Jacq,     The  dark-purple^oti;er^rf  Euonymus,  or 

Sjmidle  Tree, 

Idmt^Uation.    Jacq.  Hoft  Vind.,  2.;  Ph.  Fl.  Am.  Sept,  1.  p.  168. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  4^ ;  Don's  Mill., 

2.  p.  5. 
Spionifmet.  E.  candini^nais  MartM.  Arb,  Amer.,  No.  1.;  and,  protwbly,  E.  laUfbUui  Marth.  Art.  Amer., 

Na  2. 
E$igravmgs.    Jacq.  Hort  Vind.,  2. 1 12a ;  Schmidt  Arb.,  t  73. ;  and  oar  Jig.  167. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Branches  smooth.  Leaves 
stalked,  lanceolate,  sawed.  Flowers  many 
upon  a  peduncle;  the  peduncle  compressed. 
Petals  orbiculate.  Capsules  angulately  fur- 
rowed, smooth.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A 
native  of  N.America,  from  New  York  to  Ca- 
rolina, on  the  banks  of  rivulets.  Introduced 
in  1756,  and  producing  its  dark  purple  flowers 
in  June  and  Julv,  which  are  succeeded  by  red 
fruit.  This  and  the  other  American  species 
of  i?u6nymus  are  rarely  found  in  a  thriving 
state  in  Britain :  as  it  appears  to  us,  from  not 
b^ng  planted  in  moist  snadv  situations,  and  in 
peat  or  sandy  soil.  The  plant  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  named  E, 
atropurpureus,  was,  in  1834,  3fl.  high,  afler 
being  6  years  planted.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  1*.  6rf.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York, 
25  cents. 

•  6.  E.  AMBRiCA^NUS  L,    The  American  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree, 

Ideniificaikm.    Lin.  Sp., 28a  ;  D«c  Prod., %.  p.  4.:  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  5. 

SM0iiyine>.     E.  sei^tenrlrent  Marth.  \  E.  alternifltlius  Mcmch ;  the  Burning  Bush,  Amer. 

Emgrapingg,    Voav.  Du  Ham.,  S.  t.  9.  -,  Pluk.  Aim.,  t  160.,  fig.  5. ;   Schmidt   Arb.,  t  75. ;  our 

Jg.  IAS.,  representing  the  plant  in  flower;  and>^.  169,  representing   it  in  seed,  with  the  warty 

mptulf-  * 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.    Branches  smooth.   Leaves  almost  sessile,  elliptic-lanceolate, 
sawed.    Flowers  1  to  3  on  a  peduncle.    Petals  sub-orbiculate.     Capsule 

.  echinatdy  warty.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  sub-evergreen  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  New 
England  to  Carolina,  in  hedges  and  shady  woods,  among  rocks,  and  oulVv^ 
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e<Igea  of  iwamps ;  introduced 

in  1686.    The  flowen  appeer 

in  June  end  July:  they  i 

yellow,  limed  with   red,  a.._ 

are  succeeded  by  Bcarlet  fniitB  j 

which,  according  to  Punb,  re-  C 

semble,  at  a  diilance,  those  of™ 

i4'rbutuB   IPaedo.     They  are 
B  >r2  at  ornament,  he  lays,  to 

Uiis  Hlmott  evergreen   shrub,  i 

and  have  ^ven  rise,  in  Ame- 

ricB,  to  it«  common  name,  the 

burning  bush.     Plants  of  this 

species  are  in  the  arboretums    I 

of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Meurs.  Loddiges,  but  not  in  a  thriving  slate,  fur  want 
of  moisture  and  shade.  Price  of  plants,  at  New  York,  15  cents,  and  of 
seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 


I    7.    E.    BARMENTO^BI 


The  tniVifig-ilfnimed  Buouymus,  c 
Tree. 
1S&  I  Usui  Hin.,  t  a  5. 
B.  KiDdtni  Vtri.  i  E.  ■mniciniu  tu.  unnnniiHii  Dec  Prei.,  t.  p. « 
*c.    Chlrflr  diiUiupilihtd  fnm  Uk  Uit  br  luluTlng  ■  tralllnincm  Ui 
■Into  the  ulL    It Tnbitdti  ibiilT  wnoili  in  VliiUii*  ud  ChsIIih.  [Da.  i 


Sjnndlc 


ji  S.  E,  obotaVus  Null.  The  obovBtc-Antvi^  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree, 
IdtmtOhaHm.  NalL  Ota.  AiDR.,  1.  p.  ISf.  i  Dk.  Prod.,  el  p.  1. 1  DddI  HHL,  S.  p.  & 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  prostrate,  rooting.  Shoots  upright,  with  4  blunt 
angles.  Leaves  broadly  obovate,  obtuse,  almost  sessile,  sawed,  with  acute 
fine  teeth.  Flowers  3  upon  a  peduncle.  Calyxes  inflated.  Anthers  sessile. 
(Dec.  Prorf.,  ii.  p,4.)  A  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  in  marshes, 
between  Franklin  and  Watenord ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  The  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticulture  Society  was,  in  1834,  1  ft.  in  heigiit,  and  covered  a  circle  of 
]0  ft.  in  diameter.  We  have  not  observed  the  name  in  any  nurseryman's 
catalogue. 


Unlifiatkm.    Fti.  FL  Anur.  Bcpt,  t.  p.  IGBj  Dsc.  Pnd.,  S.  pi  4.  j  Don'i  NUl.,  t.  p.  6. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  either  oblong-elliptical  or  linear- 
elliptical,  somewhat  liilcate,  almost  entire,  almost  sessUe.  Flowers  mostly 
1  on  a  peduncle,  unequally  5-cleft.  Capsules  echinately  warted.  Allied  to 
E.  americ^us.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. 
in  height ;  a  native  of  North  America,  in  Georgia,  in  shodv  woods.  Intro- 
duced in  1806.  Its  Sowen  and  fruit  resemble  those  of  E.  americanus; 
and,  though  nearly  related  to  it,  Lyon,  its  discoverer,  was  informed  by 
Pursb,  that,  when  pn^>agBted  bv  seeds,  it  retains  its  distinctive  character. 
Plants,  in  the  Lontfon  nurseries,  are  U.  6rf.  each  j  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

1  10.  E.  HAMiLTOiif.<'mw  Wall.   Hamilton's  Euonymus,  or  ^3dm(&  TVre. 
um^iao*!^  WiU.n.iiid.,i.]L«a.iDan^irui,«.p.i. 

agmttmc.    K.  unpurpamii  iTeU.  FL  hid.,  1,  p.  KS, 

Spfe.  Char.,  l/e.'  Branches  smooth,  terete.  Leaves  lanceolate,  finely  serrated. 
Peduncles  dichotomous,  S-dowa^.  Flowers  tetrandrous.  Petals  4, 
lanceolate  cordate.  Ovary  4-lobed,  4-celIed,  each  cell  containing  2  ovules. 
(^DaiiMVi.,  iL  p.  4. )  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  grows 
10  the  height  ofSO  ft.,  with  on  erect  truiik,aiid  spreading  branchlets.  ft  was 
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introduced  in  1825;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  some  nurseries.  A  standard  plant  of  it,  in  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  an  open  situation,  was, 
in  1834, 4  ft.  high,  after  being  4  years  planted.  Plants  ajzainst  a  wall,  in  the 
same  garden,  are  10  ft.  high.  The  species  is  striking  from  the  whiteness 
of  its  stem,  and  the  lateness  of  its  leaves.  The  pmnt  above  mentioned, 
which  is  trained  to  a  wall,  flowers  pretty  freely ;  but  the  flowers  are  small, 
and  the  cymes  of  them  do  not  make  a  show :  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green 
colour. 

1  11.  E.  GkKCiviJBP&LWs'Roxb,    The  Oarcinia4eayed  Euonymus,  or 

Spindle  Tree. 

liaHifieaikm,    Roxbi  in  FL  Ind..  8.  n.  403.  x  Don't  Mill,  1.  p.  4. 

^fmmjftme,  £.  Micenn  Ham.  in  D,  Dom^t  Prod.  FL  Sep.,  p.  191. f,  Dee.  Frvd.,  S.  p.  5.,  Don^t  Mill, 
ip.4. 

Spec.  Ck0r.t  %e.  Braochlets  smooth,  terete.  Lemre*  lanceolate,  entire.  Tetals  oblong,  with  incunred 
edge*,  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Peduncle*  between  the  leave*,  M>roetlmc*  lolitarv,  3-flowered, 
Ftowen  penCandroua.  {Don's  MUL,  ii  p.  4.)  A  thrub  or  tree,  grnwing  to  the  height  of  12  ft ;  a 
natiTe  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  Iftia  The  flowera  are  small,  pale  yellow ;  the  capsule  oblong, 
about  the  siae  of  a  small  field  bean,  |.oeUed,  S-valred,  opening  from  the  base,  containing  one  oval 
seed,  covered  with  a  thin,  succulent,  vrined,  bright  scartet  arU.  {Ibid.)  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  qiecies ;  but  we  have  net  seen  plants  of  it. 

A  12.  E,  GRANDiFLO^RUS  WolL    The  large-flowered  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 

Tree. 

IdaUifiaaiom.    Wall,  in  FL  Ind.,  S.  ^  401;  Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  5. 

Spec  Ckttr.y  Ac  Branches  terete,  smooth.  Leaves  obovate-oUonc,  obtusCi  acutely  serrate,  with  a 
tapering  entire  base.  Peduncles  slender,  flattened,  nearly  equalling  .the  length  of  the  leaves,  3— 
6-flowered.  Flowers  tetrandrous ;  petals  ortricular,  flat,  with  curled  edges.  Capsule  globular,  pen. 
dulous,  obscurely  4-oomered.  with,  usually,  geminate  pendulous  seeds.  {Don's  Mai.,  2.  p.  £L)  A 
shrub,  growing  10  ft.  high,  in  the  forest  of  Nepal,  wnere  it  is  very  ornamental,  both  when  in 
flower  and  when  loaded  with  its  yellow  pendulous  capsules,  each  i>f  which  is  Aimished  with  as 
many  as  6  black  pendulous  seeds.    The  flowers  arc  white,  very  large,  scentless,  slightly  nodding; 

.  capsule  very  nearly  globular,  about  the  sise  of  a  cherry.  4.cclled,  4.valved.  Seeds  oval,  black,  half 
covered  by  a  brilliant  red,  minutely  lobed,  warted  ariL  {Ibid)  This  very  desirable  species  has  not 
yet  been  introduced. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  F,ti6ni/musj  or  Species  xvhichj  ac^ 
cording  to  G.  Doriy  *^will^  no  dottbt^  turn  out  to  be  tndy 
hardy^ 


y* 


The  following  are  already  in  the  country,  and  treated  as  f^ame  or  green, 
hoaseplants: — 
Jt  E-  gr&tnu  Wall,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  growiqg  IS  ft.  high,  and  introduced  in 

§k  E.  micrdmikus  D.  Don,  a  Nepal  shrub  of  8  ft.  high,  introduced  in  1820. 

A  E.  litciduM  D.  Don,  a  Nepal  shrub  of  6  ft.  high,  introduced  in  1820. 

'f  HJap6tUeui  Thunb.,  an  elegant  Ji4)an  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
SO  It,  introduced  in  1804. 

X  E.  eckbtatM  Wall,  a  climbing  and  rooting  shrub  ftom  Nepal,  in  1824. 
rAr  17a)    Found  on  mountains,  at  the  height  of  ftom  5,000  ft.  to  7,000  ft. 

The  following  species,  marked  in  Don's  MUler  as  frame  plants,  are  not  yet 
iotradiioed :— ■ 

^  E.  tittgens  Wall,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  growing  to  the  height  of  16  ft  or 
SO  ft.,  the  yrtlow  l>ark  of  which  is  employed  by  the  Nepalese  for  the  pur-  > 
pose  of  marking  the  for^ead  with  their  rdigious  symbol,  commonly  called 
tieka.  This  is  also  found  on  mountains.  In  p.  173.,  under  the  order  Cc- 
iutr&ccK,  are  enumerated  two  other  Nepal  species,  which  will  probably 
prove  hanly  ;  and  which  will  be  found  described  below. 

Y  E.  gUtber  Roxbt,  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  15  ft.,  in  ChittagMig,  in 
the  East  Indie*. 

^  E.  fimbridtuM  Wall.,  a  tree  fhmi  the  Sewalfik  Mountains,  in  India,  with 
douMy  serrated  leave*. 

tk  E.  Iwfimu  Heyne,  an  East  India  shrub  8  ft.  high. 

X  E  pdgans  WaU.,  a  most  extensive  climbing  and  rambling  shrub,  in  the 
mountainous  forests  of  Nepal,  resembling  E.  ecnin&tus,  but  never  throwing  out  roots  at  the  Joints. 

A  E  tmbtrifidna  Blume,  and  E.  JHunbergV^xu  Btwne,  are  Japan  shrubs,  of  which  litUe  appears  to 
be  known. 

The  following  specie*  are  those  above  alluded  to,  as  mentioned  in  Royle's  lUuatrations.  and  not  in. 
duded  in  Don*s  MUUr :  — 

JLpindutm  Wall,  a  Nepal  tree,  considered  by  some  as  identical  with  E.  Jap6mcus,  and  found  on 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  ft 

WifrigUku  Wall  is  also  a  Nepal  tree,  which  is  generally  found  with  E.  fimbrifcta,  at  not  leu  than 
SjOOOft.  of  elevation. 

M  M  4 


ABBOBETUH    AHD    FRUTICETUM. 


'^1 


CELA'STRUS  L,  Tai  Cii.hsnv»,  or  Staff  Tbee.  Un.  Sytl.  Pentindria 
Monog^nia. 


ilAaJfrwofthcOnAi  ki  luppoHd  ts  be  the  fuAajmiu. 
J  1.  C.  sca'ndensZ.     The  climhiag-iiemited  Celaatrus,  or  Sta^  TVm. 

Umlflratim.    Lin.  S(i.,Sg3.<  DecFiod.,  I.  p.  6.]  Dco't  HUL,E.p.  9]  Bmmeau  da  Aibret,  A' 

£ivn^>W'    NoBT.  bn  Hum.,  1.  (.»£.;  ScbknbiHutdb.,  I.e.  «7.;  and  Dui  A.  171. 

^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Thoroless,  climbing,  smooth. 
Leaves  oval,  acuminate,  serrate.  FIowerB  dite- 
cioua.  {pec.  Prod.,  ii.j).  6.)  A  deciduous  twining 
shrub  (  a  native  of  >iorth  Ameiica,  and  intro- 
duced, by  Peter  Collinson,  in  1736.  The  flowers  1'' 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  capniles  of  an  orange 
scarlet  colour,  3-comered  and  3-seeded.  The 
steins  arc  woody  and  flexible,  and  twist  themselves 
round  trees  and  shrubs,  or  round  each  other,  to  ^ 
the  height  of  12ft.  or  15  ft.  or  upwards,  Kirding 
trees  so  closely  as,  in  a  few  years,  to  dffitroy 
them;  whence  the  French  and  Oerman  names,  which  signify  "  tree- 
straaeler."  The  leaves  are  about  3  in,  long,  and  nearly  Si  in.  broad,  serrated, 
of  H  lively  green  above,  but  paler  on  the  under  side.  We  are  uncertain 
whether  bath  of  the  sexes  are  extant  in  Britbb  collections  or  not;  but,  as 
seed  has  been  produced  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
it  is  clear  that  the  female  one,  at  least,  is.  Miller  says  the  seeds  ripen 
well  in  England,  and  that  the  plant  may  he  propagated  by  them,  or  by 
layers.  It  prefers  a  strong  loamy  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry.  As  a  freely 
growing  twiner,  with  pleasing  folic^,  and  as  ii^eous  twiners  are  not 
numerous,  it  deserves  to  be  more  generally  cultivated.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  cost  U-  6d.  each,  and  American  seeds  Gd.  an  ounce ; 
at  BoUwvller,  plants  1  franc  each;  and  at  New  Vork,  plants  20  cents 
each,  ana  seeds  3d  cents  a  quart. 
X  2.  C.  bulla'tus  L.     The  studded-capniJM  Celastrus,  or  Staff  Tree. 

I-mUftaOat.    Lin.  Sp.,  SSS.  j  D«.  PmL,  «■  i^  6.  i  Dtnl  WlL,  S.  p.  7. 
Emtmbigi.    Flak.  Aim..  L  M.  r.  5. 

Spfc.  Char.,  ^c.  Thornless,  climbins.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire.  Ptowera 
in  terminal  panides.  Capsules  elegant,  studded,  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  6.)  A  low  shrub,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Viiginin,  and  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Banister,  and  afterwards  introduced  in  1759 ;  but  Purab, 
after  diligent  research,  in  the  place  of  its  luppoaed  nativity,  and  also  in  the 
herbariums  of  Plukenet  and  Banister,  at  the  British  Museum,  was  not 
able  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a  native  of  America.  Miller  says  that  it 
grows,  in  its  nativecountry,ta  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10ft.;  but  inEiuland  it 
seldom  attains  more  than  half  that  size.  It  flowers  in  July;  and,  in  its 
native  country,  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  capsules;  but  it  rarely 
ripens  seeds  m  England.  (Mart.  Milt.) 

App.  i.    Halfhardy  Species  of  Celastrus. 

■lid  W(ri  liidtH.  jDd  Noutb 
■111  i  b«t  Ibt  AuDlIt  mic  ni 
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Q 


NEMOPA'NTHES  Safin, 


Lm.  Syil.  Polygimia 


■  1.  N.  cakade'nsis  Dec.     The  Canadian  Nemopanthes. 
iMkaMni.    Dee.  HtvLSot  OciL,  1.  p.44i  11.  Ru.  Hon.  Gen.,  t  &  i  DonlHilL,  t.  (l  I 
>•««.     ntx  cuud^iHU  Mklu.  rbr.  Bar.  Amtr.,9.  H  199- 1    H.  tUetcuUiti  Arfk 
(IfaMuHaM.  n.  fir..p,n  jP /IIdw  l*cidui«,fc.rt.*«i.,il>.  iJaj  HounduC-n. 
nMqn-      D™.H*in.8oc.  Otn..l.  Li;   Mlcht  Fl.  Bar.  Amel.  4.  L  W.,  M  /  ta» 
MndoutAcm 

J(p<c.  CSor.,  Sic.     Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  or  ser-    ' 
rated   at   the   apex,   smooth.     Pedicels  uiually 
solitaiy,  I-flowered,  very  long.     Flowers  white. 
Berries  large,  beautiful  crimson,  very  ornamental. 
(Don't  Mill.,  iL  p.  13.)     This  is  said  to  be  a  very 
hardy,  ortuunental,  deciduous  shrub,  and  to  be 
cultivated  at  Courset,  and  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Ccis,  i 
only  seen   a   small  plant  of  it,  under  the  name  of  i^inos  litcidus 
garden   of    the   London   Horticultural    Society,  which,  in  1634,  w 
high,  after  having  been  6  years  planted. 

Genus  IV. 


fl 


MA-YTEKUS  FeuiU.    Thb  Maytbnus. 


lAn.  Sy$l.  PolygJunia  Dice'cie. 
.  p.6i.i  DecProd.,&p.9.;I>DO-iUUL,a.p.ia 
The  Chili  Maytenus. 

■w  w!id.  8^,  I.  p.  1 127. 1 1  jr. 


■    I.  JVf.CHILE'N! 
UntiftMiim.    Det  pTDd.,i.p.9.;  lton'iMID.,S. 

SruMs.   SenlicteinMnHuLuB.  tU.,Na.^l£. 

toiiu  MO.  OM.,  |L  l£. 
Emgritt^i    Fnlia.OU.,3Lp.39;t.e;.i  But.  Rei.it  ITO^i  aiHl(iurJI|.173 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate  serrated.  A  hand- 
some evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  at  Coquinibo, 
and  introduced  in  1689.  In  its  native  country,  it  is 
said  to  form  a  small  tree,  12ft.  high;  in  the  gardra 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  has  been    , 

Cited  against  a  south  wall  since  1630,  it  forms  t 
dsoine,everEreen, branchy  shrub,  with  twiggy  branch- 
lets.  It  has  also  been  tried  there  as  a  standard,  and  j| 
fbundto  be  quite  hardy.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary  j 
clusters,  with  a  corolla  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  not 
showy.  (Bol.  Reg.,  1. 1702.)  This  desirable  addition 
to  OUT    hardy  evergreen  shrubs  will,  we  trust,  soon 

come  into  general  cultivation.     It  aSbrds  one  of  the  n ^,„ 

which  are  continually  occurring  of  the  utility  of  tryina  house  plants  id 
the  open  air,  since  in  published  lists  it  is  markol  as  requinng  a  green-house. 


cjssrys  l.   ■ 

•..>.p.l£.     ' 

I'd*  word  ChIjk  \i  al 


GENUiJ    V. 

Cassinb.     Lin.  Sytt.  Pentdndria  Monog^nl 
a,  liL.t.  310,  i  Gi(rt.FnicL,l.|LTa. !.!«.{  Dtc.  Prod.,  S.  | 
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m  1.  C.  Maurocb^nli  L.   Mauroceni's  Caasme^  or  the  Hottentot  Cherry, 

Idnuyieation.    Lin.  fln.,  385. ;  Doo*b  Mill.,  SL  p.  1& 

AriMN^m^.    Maurocdnia  frangul^*  MiU,  Diet.,  Na  I. 

DerivtUiom.  The  ipeciflc  name  wa«  ^ven  in  honour  of  Che  Venetian  tenator,  Stgnor  Francisco  Mauro. 
ccnit  who  had  a  fine  garden  at  Padua,  a  catalogue  of  the  planU  in  which  wa«  published  by 
Antonio  Teta.  "^  i~  / 

Engraving,    DilL  Elth.,  t  ISl.  t  147. 


Spec.  Ckar.,^.  Leavei  leMile,  obovate,  quite  entire,  oooTez.  Pedicelf  many,  rery  short  {Don's 
Mm,,  iL  p.  1&)  A  •hruti,  a  natire  of  Ethiopia,  introduced  in  IGBO^  and  commonly  kept  in  green- 
bouMi,  but  which  deterre*  trial  agalnat  a  conterrative  waU. 

m  2.  C.  cape'nsis  L.    The  Cape  Cassine,  or  Phillyrea.  ]^* 

Ideni^fictttUm.    Un.  BCant.,  S9a ;  Don's  MiU.,  S.  p.  1& 

Engravings,    Bum.  Bar.  Plant  Afir.,  1 85is  DilL  Elth.,  t  23&;   and  our 

Spec.  Gknr.,  SfC.  Learet  ttalked,  ovate,  retuie.  crenate,  flat  Panidet 
•oUtary,  inorter  than  the  tearee.  Flowen  small,  white:  {Don*s  MUi.,  it. 
Pk  13.)  A  shrub,  a  natire  of  the  Cs^pe  of  Good  Hope,  fouad  in  woods : 
introduced  in  16S9,  and  producing  its  small  white  flowers  in  July  and 
August 

C.  e*e^/sa  WaU,  C.  discolor  Wall,  and  C.  Colpo6n  Tkun. :  the  first  a  native 
of  Nepal,  and  introduced  in  18^ ;  and  the  last  a  native  of  the  Cttpe  of 
Good  Hope,  and  introduced  in  1791,  might  be  tried  against  a  conservative 
wall,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

Genus  VI. 

HARTO'G/il  Dec.    The  Hartogia.   Lin.  Syst.  Tetra-Pent4ndria 

Monogynia. 

Jdeml4fieatkm.    Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  IS. ;  Don*s  MilL,  S.  a  1& 

DerivaHom,  Named  in  honour  of  J,  Hartog,  a  Dutch  traveller,  and  naturalist  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

ii  1.  H.  capb'msis  L.    The  Cape  Hartogia. 

IdaiiifleaUom.    Lin.  Fil  Sunpl.,  188. ;  Don's  MilL,  1.  p.  la 

^notivmes.     Schr^bera  schinOldes  TUmm.  FnkL,  t  8. ;    Elseod^ndron  jchinoides  Spreng.  fljfst.,  1. 

Engraving.    Thunbi  Prod.,  t  8. 

Spec  Ckar.,  Src.  Leaves  opposite,  obkmg.  crenated.  smooth,  hardly  stalked.  Pedicels  few.flowered, 
azillarv,  drooping.  (Donrs  MilLy  iL  p.  13.)  A  shrub,  a  native  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing 
to  the  height  of  10  ft,  and  introduced  in  1800.  It  is  marked  in  the  catalogues  as  a  green.house 
plant,  but  has  been  found  to  stand  the  open  air  as  an  evergreen  shrub.  In  the  London  nurseries, 
a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  the  Cfrasui  Lauroodrasus  used  frequently  to  be  sold  for  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 


OF   THE  HARDY   AND   HALF-HARDY   PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER 

JQUlFOLIA^CBiE. 

IdenHfiealkm,    Lindley's  Key,  p.  63. 

AraomMMes.      Oelastrineat,  mbe  ilquifoli&cese,  in  part,  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pc  11.:  /Ucfnesp,   in  part, 
LindL  Inirod,  to  N.  S.,  p.  178.,  Don's  MUI.,  8.  p  14. 

Distinctive  Characteristics.  Calyx  and  corolla  with  an  imbricate  aestivation. 
Sepals  4—6.  Corolla  hypogynous,  with  4— •G  lobes,  and  as  many  stamens  in- 
serted into  it  alternately  to  its  lobes.  Ovary  2 — 6-ceUed ;  a  pendulous  ovule 
in  each  cdl.  Fruit  fleshy,  indehiscent,  with  from  2 — 6  stones,  each  contain- 
ing  a  pendalous  seed,  which  has  large  fleshy  albumen.  Flowers  small,  axillary, 
soutarv,  or  fascicled.  (Lindl,  Introd,  to  N,  S.)  Myglnda  is  described  as  having 
a  1-ceUed  fruit.  The  species  of  ilquifoliaceae  are  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs  or  trees,  having  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  fre^ently  coriaceous, 
glabrous,  and  sometimes  feather-nerved.  The  genera  containing  hardy  species 
are  three,  and  are  thus  distinguished :  — 

Mroi^NDii  Jacq.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.     Calyx  4— 5-clef%.     Corolla  deeply 
4>-clefL  Stamens  4,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolUu    Fruit  with  (very 
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likely  by  abortion)  1  cell  and  1  aeed.  Shrubs  with  bnuchleta  aquare; 
leaves  impoaite,  aubconBceouB,  and  flowers  upon  trifidly  or  trichutomously 
branched  peduncles.  (Dec,  Prod,  and  Don'i  ABU.) 

/Ykz  L.  Sexea  henDaj^irodite,  very  rarely,  by  defect,  dkedoiu  or  polyga- 
moiu.  Calyx  4 — ^i-toclhed.  Corolla  4— 5-cleft.  Stamena  4-^,  iiwerted 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  including  4  or  iS  outs.  Evergreen  shruba, 
whfa,  mcMtly,  coriaceous  leave*.  Floweni  many  on  a  peduncle.  ( Dec.  Prod. 
and  Don',  MUl.) 

Aii^NDs  L.  Sexes  mostly,  by  defect,  dicecious  or  polygamous.  Calyx  e^cleft. 
Corolla  6-cleft.  Stamens  6,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  thecorolb.  Fruit, 
including  6  nuts.  Shruba,  with  leaves  dedduoua  or  pernstent,  and  flow- 
ers 1  upon  a  peduncle.  (^Dec.  Prod,  and  Doifi  MUl.) 

Genus  I. 


MYOI'NDJ  Jacq.    Thb  Myoindji.    Lia.  Sgil.  Tetr&ndria  Monog^ia. 

ItKUifaUHm.    ]ic^Anta.,p,at.iOtcPnd.,S.f.li.iDoatUm.,a.p.lS. 

^mimtmi:.    r\tx  !>■»). 

Orrinalim.    8o  UBCd  tij  Jicquln  iD  honour  tl  FmcU  h>  Wnlni,  ■  Gcraiu  bMInlH. 

■  ].  M.  jnrRTiFo'UA  Nutt.    The  Myrtle-leaved  My^oda. 

UeiHgUaliom.     NiiILO«i.,Lp.lOai  Dc>n-iMllL.S.p.lJ.i  DK.PKid.,2.p.U. 
fyaoifrt.    ricx  JUrnlnllei  Pmti*  PL  Scpl.  Amtr..  Hook.  R.  Ber.  Amtr.,  I.  p.  119,  IJCL 
tmfratlmtit.     Honk.  FL  Bot.  Anm.,  L  «1.  |  IDd  ourj^.  iti. 

^Mv.  Char.,  4-c.  Leaves  oblong,  blunt,  serrated,  smooth, 
with  revolute  edges.  Peduncles  very  short,  usually  soli- 
tary, l-flowered.  Style  short,  club-shaped.  4-tobedatthe 
apex.  {Don'i  AtUI.,  it.  p.  15.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  on  sub- 
alpine  hills,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  ift.  Intro* 
dured  in  1818.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and 
they  appear  from  May  to  August.  The  drupe,  when 
mature,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pee :  it  is  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  and  contains  only  1  elhpttcat  seed.  Small  plants 
of  this  species  are  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loodiges, 
where  it  is  increased  b;  cutdngs. 

Genus  II, 


i'LEX  L.  Thb  Hollt.    Lin.  Syit.  Tetrindria  Tetrsg^nia. 

MnNgSr^iiw.    I4n.  Ooi.,  No.  ITt.  i  Dec  Pnd.,  E.  p.  '3.  i  Doo-i  Mill.,  9.  p  IK 

Jf—yM    .Iqultdllius  Tonni.  Int.,  L  371.,  Oirtt.  Frxt,  1  C  92. ;  Houi,  FT. ;  Stcchfalnu,  tn 

DrrimUm.    Thcaplinitiii,  ud  other  Or«k  ulbon,  lumcd  the  hollr  AgiU ;  UiU  \i,  vild,  or  ct 
the  AcUi;  and  the  Snmvii  formed  ftom  Ihli  thi  wotil  AgrtfoUmo ;  uiil  called  H,  alio,  Aqul- 


inan  idtiptadUie  Dime  af/~lei  nil  the  (enua,  and  piwerTHl  the  name  ar..<q 
•taBdeaUrkaoviKpecleL   The  name  of  body  it,  piobablir,  a  comiptlon  of 


a«T  hi  U«  Htr*al  calli  It  Hoi;,  and  HoIt  Tree,  pnhabl;  Itom  Vu  being  i 
■btholrtlne  of  Chritt^BaiiDotoDlT  Id  Wiee,  teit  in  diurehit.    Tfie 


'^.^.2?.^r^ 


?r^-Si 


t  1.  /.  Amiya^ivu  L.     The  prickly-leaved,  or  common.  Holly. 
Uailllkatttm.    Un.  aa,  ISL  ;  FL  Dul,  50& ;  Dec  Troi.,1  p  14. ;  Don^  HID.,  I  p,  |& 
%M^gpMa.    'nv  hooj.  bdng  a  native  of  Bkoat  pvta  of  Eunipe,  ud  being  tmrj  When  much  a^ 
nilmL  to^eewnU  MMM  In  m<nt  llrtng  SiiH;iBia  laagiiinee.    We  ilid]  gin  "- "- 
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Qermmm,    fllech|Mlroe,  Stocbeiche,  Stecbbftum.  Stechlaub,  HuUe,  Hulaenbaum,  HulMtistrauch. 
HuUt,  Hulchs,  HoUt,  Habse,  Hullgenols,  MTrtendom,  Chriitdorn,  Mauadorn,  Zwieceldora. 
KleesebuMh,  Stcchapwl,  SCcchwinde,  WaklisieL 
Danish.    Stikpftlme.  MareCorn,  Chrutorn,  Skoutisdel. 
Sweditk,    Jernek,  Chinttorn. 

Prmdh,    Le  Houx,  to  grand  Hoonon,  I'Agnm  grand  Fkrdoo,  and  BoU  Fhui& 
Italian,    AgrifoUo,  Alloro  spiaoaa 
&aanish,    Acrtw,  Agrifolio. 

PoriugMoe.    Asevlnbo,  Agrifolio,  AcrifoUo,  AginfUia 
Ruatian.    Wa«fi»chtkL  Ortrokof,  Padutu 
Dutch.    Schubbig  hardkelk. 
Engravingt.    Smith,  Eng.  Bot,  t  496L ;    Mill.  Icoa  4d. ;  Blaclcw.  Icon.,  t  905. ;   and  the  plate  of 
the  •peclea  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  oblons,  shinine,  wavy,  spiny-toothed.  Peduncles 
axillary.  Flowers  nearly  umbdlate.  A  Handsome,  conical,  evergreen  tree,  a 
native  of  Europe,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  a  wild  state,  and  to 
twice  that  height  or  upwards  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  appear  in  May ;  and  the  fruit  is  red,  ripening  in  September,  and  re- 
maining on  the  tree  all  the  winter.  The  lower  leaves  are  very  spinous  ; 
while  the  upper  ones,  especially  on  old  trees,  are  entire. 

Varieties.  In  general  the  variegation  of  plants,  more  especially  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  is  accompanied  bv  a  ragged,  or  otherwise  unhealthy,  appearance 
in  the  leaves ;  but  the  holly  is  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  variegations  of  the  holly  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  modification  of 
white  and  yellow  in  the  leaves ;  but  there  are  some  sorts  in  which  the 
variation  results  from  the  state  of  the  leaves  with  reference  to  prickles,  to 
magnitude,  and  to  form ;  and  others  consist  of  differences  in  the  colour 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  red,  yellow,  or  white,  and,  according  to  some,  black. 
All  the  varieties  have  been  selected  by  gardeners  firom  sports,  or  accidental 
deviations,  from  the  central  form  and  colour,  detected  in  wild  plants,  or  in 
plants  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  One  of  the  most  assiduous  gardeners  in 
collecting  these  varieties,  according  to  CoUinson,  was  Wrench  of  Fulham, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  who  planted 
the  elm  trees  in  St.  James's  Pai^.  The  collections  of  hollies  in  the  time 
of  Miller  appear,  from  his  lists,  to  have  been  more  extensive,  and  to  have 
been  attended  to  with  much  more  care,  than  they  arc  at  present ;  the  wish 
being  now  more  for  species  than  varieties.  The  best  garden  collection  of 
hollies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  that  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges ;  of  which  we  shall  give  a  classification  below.  The 
following  sorts  are  purchasable  in  the  London  nurseries,  exclusive  of 
twenty  or  thirty  subvarieties,  differing  in  the  degrees  of  variation  of  yellow 
or  white  blotcnes  in  the  leaves.    These  subvarieties  are,  for  the  most 

Eart,  without  names,  and  are  sold  as  yellow  variegated  or  white  variegated 
oUies  of  sorts.  Of  these  subvarieties  there  are  forty  or  fifty  sorts 
from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  all  planted  adjoining  each  other  in  the  arbo- 
retum of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Thirty-one  vaneties  are  described  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Homely  chiefly  taken  from  Miller's  Catalogue;  but  many  of 
these  varieties  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  British  nurseries.  It  is  cunous 
to  look  over  the  lists  of  the  names  of  variegated  hollies,  which  have  been 

given  in  nurserymen's  catalogues  and  earden  books,  from  the  time  of  Lon- 
on  and  Wise  to  the  present  day.  In  former  times,  as  at  present,  the  name 
given  to  any  new  variety  was  either  that  of  the  person  who  originated  it,  or 
that  of  the  place  where  it  was  first  raised ;  so  that  these  lists  present  a 
sort  of  cbronoloffical  history  of  nurserymen  and  nurseries,  commencing 
with  Wrench's  Phyllis  and  Bridgman's  yellow,  named  after  persons,  and 
terminating  with  the  recent  Irish  varieties,  Ballybegand  Ballyarthur  hollies, 
lately  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  named  after  places. 
The  varieties  in  the  following  groups  appear  to  us  to  be  all  that  are  truly 
distinct ;  but  the  shades  of  £fference  under  each  name  in  these  groups  are 
almost  innumerable. 

A.  Vaneties  desigiuUed  from  the  Form^  MagnUtuU,  Thickftess,  Surface ^  or 

Margin  of  the  Leaf, 

f  L  A,  2Aetcroph0um  Hort.     The  various-leaved  common  Holfy, 
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f  T.  A.  3  angusHjolium  Hort.    The  narrow-heaved  common  Holfy. 

f  I.  A.  4  la^itium  Hort.     The  broad-heaved  common  Ho//y. 

f  I.  A.  5  allaclerente  Hort.  The  High  Ctere  common  Holfy,^  Leaves 
broad,  thin,  and  fiat. 

$  I.  A.  6  margindlwtt  Hort.  {JSg.  \76.)  The  thiclc  iiiar^m^4eaved  com- 
mon Holfy.  —  Leaves  without  pnckles,  coriaceous,  nearly  as  broad 
as  long,  and  with  a  thickened  margin. 

f  L  A.  7  UwriJoUum  Hort,  (Jig,  177.)  The  Laurel-Jeaved  common  HoUy, 

—  Leaves  small,  oval-lanceolate,  without  prickles,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  those  of  LaiiTua  n6bilis. 

f  L  A.  8  cUidium  Hort.  (Jig,  179.)     T^  ciHaiedAetived  common  HoUi/. 

—  Leaves  oval-acuminate,  small,  the  prickles  along  the  margins  like 
hairs. 

179 


f  L  A.  9  cUidtum  minus  Hort.     The  smaller  dHaledAeayed  common  Holli/. 

—  Leaves  thinner  and  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  variety, 
f  LA,  10  recurvum   Hort.   (^.161.)      The  recurved-lesiyed  common 

Holfy. 

1  L  A.  11  serratiJoHum  Hort.  (Jig,  182.)     The  serrated-leaved  common 

HoUy, 
f  L  A.  18  critpum  Hort.     The  curledAeayed  common  Holfy, 

2  L  A.  13  Javx  Hort.     7^  Ji^ce,  or  ferociouslv-spined-ieaved  com- 

mon Holly,;  Houx-h^risson  or  Hedgehog  Holly,  Fr.  (Jig.  180.)  — 
The  disk  of  the  leaf  has  its  edges  rolled  back ;  and  a  somewhat  cylin- 
drical figure  is  hence  given  to  it;  and,  as  the  BurCsLce  vSoouxm  vci 
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compared  to  that  or  s  hedgeht^.  Thu  sort  is  said,  bv  Bradley  and 
Evelyn,  to  have  been  first  planted  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  gar- 
tleo,  at  Fulhaoi,  about  the  end  of  the  Eeventeenth  century,  by 
hid  gardener,  Mr.  Qeorge  London,  who  is  lupposed  to  have  intro- 
duced it  from  France.  According  to  Miller,  who  thought  it  a  distinct 
■pedes,  it  reproduces  itself  from  seed. 

X  I.  A.  14  cnuii/SUum  Hort.  (_fig.  178.)  7^  Mck-leatvd  common 
HoUy. 

9  I.  A.  \5ieniieetu  Sweet.     7Ae  i^n^,  or  spineless,  common  tfo% 

B.   Varietiet  deiignated  fiom  the  Colourt  of  lAe  Leaf. 

2  I.  A.  variegdlum  Hort.  T^uanegaled-leayed  common  Haily. — Under 
the  general  name  of  vari^ated  hollies,  twenty  or  thirty  varieties, 
some  of  them  with,  and  some  of  ihcm  nilhout,  popular  names,  are 
obtoinablein  theprinc^  London  nurseries.  Having  examined  and 
compared  the  different  shades  of  variq^on  in  the  plants  in  the  verv 
complete  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  thint  they  may  be  alt 
bcluded  in  the  following  groups ;  — 

f  L  A.  16  ilbo-marpnalum  Hort.  TTie  wAUr-edgedAeaved  common 
Hotty.  —  Of  this  variety  the  subvarieties  in  Loddiges'a  arboretum 
are  marked  5,  15,  IB,  and  24,  which  have  all  Ions  and  narrow 
leaves,  with  edgings  of  white  or  pale  yellow  along  uieir  margins ; 
and  4,  6,  7,  Ig,  17,  22,  83,  and  88,  which  have  larger  leaves,  and 
a  greater  breadth  of  margin  variegated;  the  white  or  pale  yellow 
forming  in  some  cases  one  third,  or  even  one  half,  of  the  surnice  of 
the  Inf. 

S  I.  A.  17  aireiMnarpnatiim  Hort.  TV  ^oM-n^M^leaved  common 
HoUy, — The  following  subvarieties  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum. Nob.  19  and  SO  with  dark  yellow  marcins;  and  Nos.  I,  2, 
8,9,10,  13,  and  29,  with  margins  ofilark  and  light  yellow.  Another 
■ubdivinon  of  this  group  consists  of  plants  with  broad  leaves,  in 
what  may  be  called  a  transitlDn  atate  from  green  to  variegated, 
vii^  with  greenish  yellow  or  veij  pale  green  blotches  or  margins. 
When  sucn  plants  become  old  the^  are  generally  very  distinctly 
Tari(^;ated  with  yellow.  Examples  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  are 
No3.3,20,at)d21. 

X  I.  A.  16  iibo-fitctmii.  Hort.  The  anWc^«potted-leaTed  common  HoUy, 
or  Milkmaid  Holly.  —  This  variety  has  a  considenble  portion  of 
the  centre  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf  white,  and  of  a  somewnat  trans- 
parent appearance;  the  edges  of  the  lUtk  of  the  leaf  being  green. 
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$  I.  A.  19  a^eo^ictum  Hort.  The  goiltZ-spotted-lcaved  oommon 
Holly,  —  The  following  subvarieties  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  ar- 
boretum.    Nos.  II,  14,  16,26,  27, and  30. 

t  I.  A.  20  firox  argenteum  Hort.  The  n/v^-blotched  Hedgehog  common 
HoUy. 

$  I.  A.  21  ferox  a&reum  Hort.  7^  goldAAotched  Hedgehog  conmioa 
HoUy. 

C.  Varieties  designated  from  the  Colour  of  the  Fruit, 

t  ].  A.  22 fructu  luteo  Hort.     The  yeUouyfruited  common  HoUy, 
f  I.  A.  2Z fructu  dlbo  Hort.     The  white-jruited  common  Holly. 

Geography,  The  holly  is  indigenous  in  most  ports  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  in  woods  and  shady  places,  in  free  and  rather  sandy  soil ;  it  is 
also  said  to  be  found  in  Japan  and  China.  The  European  species  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  native  either  of  North  America  or  India ;  but  the  /lex  op^ca, 
which  is  very  extensively  distributed  in  North  America,  and  the  /.  dipyreua, 
which  is  common  in  the  Himalaya,  so  closely  resemble  /.  i4quif61ium,  that 
thev  are  probably  only  varieties  of  it.  .  According  to  Pallas,  the  common 
holly  scarcely  occurs  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Russian  empire ;  though 
frequent  on  the  southern  side  of  Caucasus,  where  it  forms  a  low  branching 
shrub,  about  10ft.  high.  In  France  it  is  abundant,  more  particularly  in 
Britany.  In  Germany  it  abounds  in  manv  forests,  particularly  in  the  south- 
ern and  middle  states ;  where,  when  sheltered  by  loft^  trees,  it  attains  the 
height  of  20  ft. ;  but,  in  exposed  situations,  it  does  not  n&e  higher  than  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.  The  tree  appears  to  attain  a  larger  size  in  England  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  It  is  very  generally  distributed  over  the  country,  more  especially 
in  loamy  soils.  It  abounds  more  or  less  in  the  remains  of  all  aboriginal 
forests,  and  perhaps,  at  present,  it  prevails  nowhere  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  the  remains  of  Needwood  Forest,  in  Staffordshire ;  there  are  many  fine 
holly  trees,  also,  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire.  In  Scotland  it  is  com- 
mon in  most  natiural  woods,  as  ah  undergrowth  to  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the 
pine.  The  greatest  collection  of  hollies  that  we  recollect  to  have  seen  or 
neard  of,  Sa^  observes,  "  grew  in  the  pine  forest  of  Blackball,  on  the  river 
Dee,  about  20  miles  above  Aberdeen.  Man^  of  the  trees  were  very  large, 
and  furnished  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  which  was  sent  to  London,  where 
it  fetched  a  high  price."  (Plant,  Kal,,  p.  15.)  The  holly.  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder 
states,  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Findhom,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  the  trees  grow  to  a  very  great  size.  So  plentiful  were 
they  in  the  forest  of  Tamawa,  on  its  left  bank,  that  for  many  years  the  castle 
of  Tamawa  was  supplied  with  no  other  fuel  than  billets  of  holly ;  and  yet  the 
trees  are  still  so  numerous,  that,  in  going  through  the  woods  (in  1834),  no 
one  would  suppose  that  any  such  destruction  had  been  committed.  (Laudef^M 
Gihjin,  i.  p.  194.)  In  Ireland,  the  holly  is  not  yery  common;  but  about  the 
Lakes  of  Killamey  it  attains  a  large  size. 

History,  The  tree  has  been  much  admired  from  the  earliest  periods ;  and 
formerlv,  when  it  was  customary  to  enclose  and  subdivide  gardens  by  hedges, 
the  holly  was  employed  by  all  those  who  could  afford  to  procure  the  plants, 
and  wait  for  their  comparatively  slow  growth.  Evelyn's  holly  hedge,  at  Say*8 
Court,  Deptford,  whicn  was  400  ft.  in  len^,  9  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  in  diameter, 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  history  of  this  tree  ever  since  the  time  of  Ray ; 
and  other  holly  hedees,  famous  in  their  day,  were  those  of  Lord  Dacre,  at  his 
park  in  Sussex,  and  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  at  Richmond.  **  I  have  seen 
hedges,*'  Evelyn  observes,  "  or,  if  you  will,  stout  walls  of  holly,  20  feet  in 
hei^t,  kept  upright ;  and  the  gilded  sort  budded  low,  and  in  two  or  three 
places  one  above  another,  shorn  and  fashioned  into  columns  and  pilasters, 
architecturally  shaped,  and  at  due  distance;  than  which  nothing  can  pos- 
sibly be  more  pleasant,  the  berry  adorning  the  intercolumniations  with  scarlet 
festoons,  and  encaq)a."    In  Scotland,  the  most  celebrated  holly  hedges  were 
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those  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  at  Tyningham,  and  those  at  Collin^on 
House,  and  at  Moredun,  near  Edinburgh,  Some  of  these  hedges  are  noticed 
in  p.  103. 

ProperHet  and  Uses,    As  a  hedge  plant,  the  holly  makes  the  most  impe- 
netrable and  the  most  durable  of  all  vegetable  fences ;  and  it  has  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  deciduous-leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  that  it  is  seldom  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects;  and, if  shorn,  the  outer  surface  becomes  impenetrable 
even  to  birds,  who  cannot  build  their  nests  in  it.     In  these  points  of  view, 
it  is  decidedly  the  best  hedge,  both  for  the  farmer  and  the  gardener ;  but,  if 
the  faggot  wood  produced  by  the  hedge  is  a  greater  object  than  the  advantages 
just  mentioned,  which  it  is  in  some  parts  of  England  where  fuel  is  scarce, 
the  hawthorn  is  preferable  to  the  holly,  the  latter  producing  but  short  annual 
shoots.    The  objection  to  the  holly,  as  a  hedge  plant,  is  the  slowness  of  its 
growth ;  but  against  this  must  be  set  its  p;reat  durability  and  the  other  advan- 
tages which  it  possesses.    Besides,  by  a  httle  extra  care  in  preparing  the  soil, 
the  holly  will  make  a  complete  fence  as  soon  as  the  hawthorn  does,  under  ordi- 
nary treatment    Mr.  Sang,  who  mav  be  quoted  as  the  very  first  authority, 
observes,  ''  that  holly  hedges  are  the  best  for  making  durable  fences,  and 
afford  the  greatest  degree  of  shelter,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 
No  plant  endures  the  shears  better  than  the  holly.    A  hedge  of  it  may  be 
earned  to  a  great  height ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  well  fitted  for  situations 
where  strength  and  shelter  are  required.    It  luxuriates  most  in  rich  sandy 
loam,  although  there  are  few  soils  in  which  it  will  not  grow.     After  planting, 
the  holly  makes  but  very  indifferent  progress  for  a  few  years ;  but,  after  it 
becomes  established  in  the  ground,  or  about  the  third  or  fourth  vear  after 
pUmting,  no  fence  whatever  will  outgrow  the  holly."  (Plant.  Kal.,  p.  357.) 
when  a  holly  hedffe  has  once  become  effective  as  a  fence,  no  other  kind 
whatever  can  be  Kept  in  repair  for  so  many  years,  at  so  small  an  expense. 
BaudriUart  speaks  of  holly  hedges,  in    France,  that  are  upwards  of  two 
centuries  old:  those  at  Tyningham  were  planted  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  tooodofthe  hoUy  is  almost  as  white  as  ivory,  except  in  the  centre  of  very 
old  trunks,  where  it  is  somewhat  brown.  It  is  very  hard,  with  a  fine  grain, 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  and  is  readily  stained  with  black,  green, 
blue,  or  red.  It  weighs,  when  dry,  at  the  rate  of  471b.  7  oz.  per  cubic  foot. 
The  veins  of  the  wood,  and  its  annual  layers,  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible.  It  is  applied  to  a  great  many  purposes,  in  joinery,  cabinet- 
making,  and  turnery;  in  engineering,  in  mathematical-instrument-making ; 
and  it  is  even  used  for  wood  engraving.  It  would  be  much  more  generally 
used  in  veneering,  in  Britain,  if  it  were  more  common :  but  large  trees  are 
now  comparatively  rare ;  or,  if  they  exist,  thev  belong  to  persons  who  will 
not  cut  them  down  for  their  timber.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  wood, 
at  present,  is,  when  dved  black,  to  be  substituted  for  ebony,  in  the  handles  of 
metal  teapots,  &c. :  the  young  shoots  and  the  branches  are  given  to  sheep 
and  deer,  during  winter,  in  France ;  and  the  stron^^er  straight  shoots,  deprived 
of  their  bark,  are  made  into  whip  handles  and  walkingsticks. 

The  hark  affordt  birdlime.  As  this  article  may  be  useful  to  gardeners,  not 
only  for  catchmg  birds,  but  also  for  preventing  snails,  slu^s,  and  caterpillars 
firom  ascending  the  stems  of  plants,  we  subjoin  directions  for  its  manufacture. 
"  Peel  a  good  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  about  midsummer ;  fill 
a  vessel  with  it,  and  put  to  it  spring  water ;  then  boil  it  till  the  gre^  and  white 
bark  rises  from  the  green,  which  will  require  near  \2  hours'  boiling;  then, 
taking  it  off  the  fire,  separate  the  barks,  the  water  being  first  drained  off. 
Then  lay  the  green  bark  on  the  earth,  in  some  cool  vault  or  cellar,  covering  it 
with  any  sort  of  green  and  rank  weeds,  litter,  or  mats,  to  a  good  thickness. 
Thus  let  it  continue  near  a' fortnight,  by  which  time,  in  conse<]uence  of  fer- 
mentation, it  will  have  become  a  perfect  mucilage ;  then  pound  it  all  exceed- 
ingly well  in  a  stone  mortar,  till  it  be  a  tough  paste,  and  so  very  fine,  that  no 
put  of  the  bark  be  discernible.    This  done,  wash  it  accurately  well  in  some 
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runoiog  stream  of  water^  as  long  as  you  perceive  the  least  impurities  in  it,  and 
80  reserve  it  in  some  earthen  pot  to  ferment,  scumming  it  as  ofiten  as  anything 
arises,  for  four  or  five  days ;  and,  when  no  more  filth  comes  to  the  top,  change 
it  into  a  fresh  earthen  vessel,  and  prepare  it  for  use,  thus : — Take  what  quantity 
you  please  of  it,  and,  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  add  a  third  part  of  capon's  fat, 
or  goose-grease,  to  it,  well  clarified,  or  oil  of  walnuts,  which  is  better ;  incor- 
porate these  on  a  gentle  fire,  continually  stirring  it  till  it  be  cold ;  and  thus  your 
composition  is  finished.*'  (Hunier*s  Evelyn^  p.  268.)  The  use  of  the  fi;rease 
or  oil  is,  to  prevent  the  preparation  from  freezing;  and  also  to  diminish  eva- 
poration when  the  birdlune  is  spread  out  on  the  Ixarks  of  trees,  or  other  sur- 
races,  to  attract  birds  or  vermin.  At  present  birdlime  is  manufactured  in  but 
few  parts  of  Britain,  though  in  some  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
it  is  made  in  small  quantities.  It  is  made  on  a  large  scale  in  Italy,  and  also  in 
Turkey ;  from  which  latter  country  it  is  imported  into  England  for  the  use  of 
London  bird-catchers,  and  for  other  purposes.  We  recommend  gardeners  to 
try  it  on  the  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  on  ivires  and  lines  stretched  round 
flower-beds,  as  a  protection  against  hares  and  rabbits. 

MedicmaUy^  a  decoction  of  the  bark  is  given  for  calming  a  cough.  The 
berries  are  purgative,  and  six  or  eight  of  them  will  occasion  violent  vomiting ; 
though  they  are  considered  as  poisonous  to  men,  yet  thev  form  the  food  of 
some  birds,  more  especially  of  tnrushes.  The  bark  is  mucilaginous,  emollient, 
and  solvent. 

T!ie  principal  use  of  the  holly  in  Britain^  after  all,  is  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  as 
an  ornamental  shrub,  or  low  tree.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  is  surpassed  by  no 
evergreen  whatever,  whether  we  look  on  the  plant  in  its  native  state,  with  its 
deep  shining  c;reen  leaves  and  coral  berries,  which  remain  on  the  tree  for  half 
the  year;  or  m  its  numerous  variegations  of  the  gold  or  silver  leaves,  and 
white,  yellow,  or  coral  berries. 

Mythologioal,  legendary,  and  poetical  Allusions,  The  use  made  of  the  holly  at 
Christmas,  for  ornamenting  churches  and  dwelling-houseSyis  well  known ;  though 
the  origin  of  the  practice  is  uncertain.  The  custom  of  placing  evergreens  m 
places  of  religious  worship  prevailed  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity ; 
and  several  texts  of  Scnpture^  particularly  in  the  40th,  41st,  51st,  and  55th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  have  reference  to  it : 
but  the  evergreois  originally  made  use  of  were  branches  of  the  pine,  fir,  and 
cedar,  and  sprigs  of  box.  Holly  appears  to  have  been  first  used  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  early  Christians,  at  Rome ;  and  was  probably  adopted  for  deco- 
rating the  churches  at  Christmas,  because  holly  was  used  in  the  great  festival 
of  the  Saturnalia,  which  occurred  about  that  period,  and  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church  to  assimilate  tne  festivals  of  the  Pagans  and 
Christians  as  closely  as  possible  in  their  outward  forms,  to  avoid  shocking 
unnecessarily  the  prejudices  of  newly  made  converts.  It  was  customary 
among  the  ancient  Komans  to  send  boughs  of  holly,  during  the  Saturnalia,  as 
emblematical  of  good  wishes,  with  the  gifls  they  presented  to  their  friends  at  • 
that  season ;  and  the  holly  became  thus  to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
peace  and  eood-wilL  It  was  for  this  reason,  independently  of  any  wish  to  con- 
ciliate the  Pagans,  well  adapted  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  principal  festival  of  a 
religion  which  professes,  more  than  any  other,  to  preach  peace  and  good-will 
to  man.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice,  it  appears  to  be 
of  very  great  antiouity ;  for  Bourne,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People, 
p.  173.,  citea  an  edict  of  the  Council  of  Bracara,  canon  73,,  forbidding  Chris- 
tians to  begin  to  decorate  their  houses  at  Christmas  with  green  boughs  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Pagans ;  the  Saturnalia  commencing  about  a  week  before 
Christmas.  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  TVavels  in  Greece,  supposes  this  custom  to  be 
derived  from  the  Druids,  who,  he  says,  decorated  dwelling-places  with  ever- 
greens during  winter,  '^that  the  sylvan  spirits  mi^ht  repair  to  them,  and 
remain  unninped  with  frost  and  cojd  winds,  until  a  milder  season  had  renewed 
the  foliage  o(^  their  darling  abodes."  In  England,  perhaps  the  earliest  re- 
cord of  this  custom  is  in  a  carol  in  praise  of  the  holly^  written  m  t)de  Te\^  ol 
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Henry  VL,  and  preserved  in  the  Harlcian  MS.,  No.  5396.;  in  illustration 
of  which  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  ivy,  being  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  was 
used  as  a  vintner's  sign  in  winter,  and  hung  outside  the  door. 

"  Nay,  Wy,  nmj,  it  shall  not  be  I  wys ; 
Let  Holy  hare  the  mavstry,  as  the  maner  yi. 
Holy  stond  in  the  hatie,  fiiyre  to  behold  ; 
Iry  ttond  without  the  doret  she  ys  full  sore  a  cold. 

**  Holy  and  hys  mery  men  they  dawnsyn  and  they  syng, 
Ivy  and  huf  maydenys  the^  wepyn  and  they  wryng. 
Ivy  hath  a  lybc :  she  laghtit  with  the  cold, 
9o  mot  they  all  nafe  that  wyth  Ivy  bold. 

"  Holy  hath  berys  as  red  as  any  Rose, 
They  foster  the  hunters,  kepe  hem  twoi  the  doo. 
Ivy  hath  berys  as  black  as  any  slo ; 
Ther  com  the  onle  and  ete  hym  as  she  goa 

**  Holy  hath  byrdys,  afVil  fayre  flok. 
The  Nyghtyngue,  the  Poppyngy,  the  gayntyl  Lavyrok. 
Good  Ivy !  what  byrdys  ast  thou ! 
Non  but  the  Howlet'that  '  How !  How  !* " 

Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London^  published  in  1598,  sa}'8  that,  in  his  time,  every 
man*s  house,  the  parish  churches,  the  comers  of  the  streets,  conduits,  market 
crosses,  &c.,  were  decorated  with  holme  (holly),  ivy,  and  bayes,  at  Christmas. 
The  disciples  of  2^roaster  believed  that  the  sun  never  shadows  the  holly 
tree;  and  the  followers  of  that  philosopher  who  still  remain  in  Persia  and 
India,  are  said  to  throw  water  impregnated  with  holly  bark  in  the  face  of  a 
child  newly  born.  In  the  language  of  flowers,  the  holly  signifies  foresight.  A 
great  number  of  curious  carols,  and  other  verses,  ancient  and  modem,  referring 
to  the  use  of  the  holly  at  Christmas,  will  be  found  in  Forster^s  Perennial 
Calendar,  p.  727. ;  and  an  elegant  poem  by  Southey,  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  lower  leaves  of  large  plants  being  spinous,  while  the  upper  are 
entire,  is  printed  in  Dr.  Johnston's  Flora  of  Berwick  upon  7\ueed,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

SoU  and  Situation.  The  holly  attains  the  largest  size  in  a  rich  sandy  loam ; 
but  it  will  grow,  and  even  thrive,  on  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is  not  over- 
charged with  moisture.  Cook  says,  it  does  best  on  soil  somewhat  gravelly ; 
Miller,  that  it  prospers  on  gravel  over  chalk  j  and  Boutcher,  that  it  refuses 
not  almost  any  sort  of  barren  ground,  hot  or  cold,  and  often  indicates  where 
coals  are  to  be  found ;  a  proof  that  it  will  ^ow  both  on  lime  and  clay :  in 
short,  the  holly  is  found  on  all  soils,  except  m  bogs  or  marshes.  The  forest 
of  Needwood,  which  contains  so  many  fine  hollies,  is  on  a  free  loamy  soil,  in- 
clining to  sand  rather  than  to  stiff  clay  ;  the  largest  hollies  in  the  New  Forest 
are  on  gravelly  soil,  on  a  substratum  of  chalk  or  clay.  The  latest  hollies  in 
Buckinghamshire,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  are  in  loam  on  chalk ;  tne  hollies  at 
Tyningham  are  on  deep  alluvial  sand;  those  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  granitic 
clay.  The  holly  does  not  grow  at  very  great  elevations  in  Europe ;  and  it 
is  always  found  in  a  most  prosperous  state  when  somewhat  shaded  by 
deciduous  trees,  but  not  overtopped  by  them.  The  most  favourable  situation 
'seems  to  be  a  thin  scattered  wood  of  oaks,  in  the  intervals  of  which,  as  at 
Needwood  and  New  Forest,  the  holly  grows  up,  at  once  sheltered,  and  par- 
tiallv  shaded.  At  the  same  time,  the  holly  will  ^row  completely  beneath  the 
shade  and  drip  of  other  trees ;  for  which  reason  it  is  equalled  as  undergrowth 
by  no  other  evergreen  sbrab  or  tree,  except  the  box.  The  common  laurel 
will  also  grow  under  the  drip  and  shade  of  other  trees ;  but  it  is  more  tender 
than  either  the  box  or  the  holly,  and  soon  becomes  naked  below. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  In  the  days  of  Evelyn,  it  was  customary  for 
planters  to  collect  seedlings  of  trees  of  different  sorts  fix>m  the  woods ;  and 
this  was  more  especially  the  case  with  the  holly,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
time  the  seed  lies  in  the  fi;round  before  it  comes  up.  *'  Of  this  noble  tree," 
Evelyn  says, "  one  may  t&e  thousands  of  younff  plants,  four  inches  long,  out 
of  the  woods  (growing  amongst  the  fallen  leaves),  and  so  plant  them ;  but  this 
should  be  before  the  cattle  bcsin  to  crop  them,  especially  sheep,  who  are 
greedy  of  them  when  tender.    Stick  them  into  the  ground,  in  a  moist  season. 
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in  iprifii^  or  early  in  autmnn,  especially  in  the  spring ;  shaded  (if  it  prove  too 
hot  and  searching^  till  they  begin  to  shoot  of  themselves,  and,  in  very  sharp 
weather,  and  dunng  our  eastern  etesians,  covered  with  dry  straw  or  haulme; 
and  if  any  one  of  uiem  seem  to  perish,  ^ut  it  close,  and  you  shall  soon  see  it 
revive.  Of  these  seedlings,  and  by  this  culture,  I  have  raised  plants  and  hedges, 
full  4  fit.  high,  in  four  years.  The  lustier  and  bigger  the  sets  are,  the  better;  and, 
if  you  can  procure  such  as  are  a  thumb's  breadth  thick,  they  will  soon  furnish 
mto  an  hedge.*'  (HuiUer'*  Evelun^  p.  266.)  Seedlings  of  holly,  yew,  and 
other  indigenous  trees,  are  still  collected  occasionally  from  the  woods  in 
country  places,  by  the  children  of  labourers,  and  sold  to  the  local  nurserymen ; 
but  the  more  general  practice  is,  to  raise  the  species  from  seeds,  and  the 
varieties  by  budding,  grafting,  or  by  cuttings. 

By  Seeds,  As  we  seeds  of  the  holly,  like  those  of  the  hawthorn,  do  not 
come  up  the  first  year,  to  save  ground,  and  the  expense  of  weeding,  the  ber- 
ries are  commonly  buried  in  the  soil,  or  k^  mixecl  up  in  a  heap  of  earth  for 
one  year:  this  heap  of  earth,  into  which  the  berries  are  put  as  soon  as 
gathered,  should  be  turned  over  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  season;  to 
ncilitate  the  rotting  of  the  pulp  and  husks.  This  will  generally  be  effected 
by  the  autumn  succeeding  that  in  which  thev  were  gathered  from  the  tree; 
and  the^y  may  then  be  taken,  and  separated  u'om  the  earth  with  which  they 
were  mixed,  by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  of  finely  prepared  soil,  and  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Thus  prepared,  when  sown  in  autumn,  they  will 
come  up  the  June  following.  A  covering  of  half-rotten  leaves,  fironds  of  fern 
or  spruce  fir,  or  even  of  litter  or  straw,  placed  over  the  seed-b^,  will  protect 
the  soil  firom  extreme  heat  and  drought,  and  will  ^eatly  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  germination.  In  Scotland  and  m  Ireland,  this  is  seldom  found  necessary ; 
bat  in  England  and  in  France,  the  climate  being  warmer  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  the  air  drier,  it  is  found  a  great  advantage.  As  the  holly  is  apt 
to  suSet  firom  transplanting,  it  should  never  be  kept  in  the  nursery  longer 
than  two  years  in  one  place.  When  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  as  soon  as 
othered,  boutcber  directs  that  the  berries  should  hang  on  the  trees  till 
December;  or,  if  they  could  be  defended  firom  birds,  till  February  or  March. 
As  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  he  says, ''  throw  them  into  a  tub  with  water, 
and  rub  them  between  your  hands  till  the  seeds  are  divested  of  their  thick 
ghidooiiB  covering ;  pour  off  the  water,  with  the  light  seeds  that  swim,  the 
mucilage,  &c.,  and  4^ead  Uie  sound  seeds  on  a  cloth,  in  a  dry  airy  place, 
mUmig  them  of^,  and  giving  them  a  fresh  cloth  daily  till  they  are  quite  dry. 
If  this  be  done  in  autumn  or  winter,  mix  them  with  sand,  and  keep  them  dry 
till  B|8ing ;  but,  if  they  have  been  gathered  in  spring,  let  them  be  sown  imme- 
diately." (^MarLMUL)  Bradley  suggests  a  method  of  forwarding  the  ger- 
mination of  die  seeds  of  the  holly,  and  other  hard  seeds,  by  fermenting  them 
with  moist  bran ;  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  temperature  such  as,  while 
it  decomposes  the  pulp  of  the  berries,  shall  not  destroy  their  vital  principle, 
seems  to  render  this  a  very  precarious  process. 

Bmddmg  and  Grafting,  These  operations  are  performed  at  the  usual  times, 
and  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  it  nas  been  observed  bv  Tschoudi,  that  clefi- 
grafting  docs  not  succeed  nearly  so  well  with  the  holly  as  whip-grafting  or 
budding.  In  England,  the  stocks  budded  or  grafied  on  are  generajQy  of  four 
or  Bye  yean*  growth ;  and  the  grafting  is  effected  in  March,  and  the  budding 
in  July. 

Cuimgs,  These  are  made  in  autumn,  of  the  ripened  summer  shoots. 
They  are  planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered  with  hand- 
ghesea ;  and  they  generallv  put  forth  roots  the  following  spring.  The  lower 
brandieB  of  the  common  holly,  in  Ireland,  we  are  informed,  strike  as  readily 
bv  cuttings  as  those  of  the  common  willow,  emitting  roots  from  every  part  of 
the  shoot,  as  well  as  fi'om  the  joints.  This  facility  of  rooting  in  Ireland  may 
be  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  climate  of  that  country ;  experience  proving 
that  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  grown  nearest  the  ground,  oc 
on  the  north  side  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  be  kept  shaded  and  moist,  always  root 
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easier  than  those  which  have  been  taken  from  higher  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air ;  the  moisture  and  the  shade 
being  the  predisposing  causes  for  the  production  of  roots. 

AJUT'Culture  in  the  Nursery,  N<\  plant  requires  less  care  than  the  holly, 
when  it  is  once  established :  the  species  can  hardly  be  said  even  to  need 
pruning ;  and  the  varieties  which  have  been  grafted  or  budded  require  little 
more  than  the  removal  of  shoots  from  the  stock.  To  fit  them  for  removal, 
however,  whether  of  a  large  or  small  size,  they  ought  to  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  every  other  year. 

Final  Planting,  When  the  holly  is  to  be  planted  as  a  hedge,  if  it  is  intended 
that  the  growth  shall  be  rapid,  the  soil  ought  to  be  trench^  to  the  depth  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  If  the  subsoil  be  bad,  the  most  effective  mode  is  to  take  out  a 
trench,  in  the  direction  of  the  hedce,  of  3  fl.  or  4  (t,  wide,  and  of  the  same 
depth ;  and  to  fill  up  this  trench  with  good  surfaces  from  the  adjoining  eround. 
The  soil  in  the  trench  ought  to  be  raised  at  least  a  foot  above  the  a^oining 
surface,  to  allow  for  sinking;  and  along  the  middle  of  this  ridee,  the  hollies 
might  be  planted  at  1  fl.  or  18  in.  apart.  In  some  cases,  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  on  such  a  ridge ;  but  that  mode  involves  the  expense  of  fencing 
for  a  greater  number  of  years  than  the  mode  by  transplanting.  By  some,  the 
best  mode  of  planting  a  holly  hedge  is  said  to  be,  to  intermix  it  with  the 
common  thorn,  and,  as  the  hollies  advance,  to  cut  the  thorns  out.  This  may 
be  a  convenient  mode ;  but  it  must  be  evidently  a  very  slow  and  uncertain 
one,  and  must  depend  so  much  upon  the  constant  attention  paid,  to  keep  the 
thorns  from  overpowering  the  hollies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ke«>  their 
branches  sufficiently  intermingled  with  each  other  to  render  the  fence  effectiye, 
that  we  can  by  no  means  recommend  it  as  an  eligible  practice. 

Season  for  transplanting  the  Holly,  Much  has  been  written  in  gardening 
books  respecting  the  proper  season  for  transplanting  evergreens ;  and  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that,  while  summer  and  autumn  are  generuly  stated  to  be  the 
proper  seasons,  the  spring,  and  during  mild  weather  in  winter,  are  the  seasons 
most  generally  adopted  in  practice.  The  principle  which  justifies  the  practice 
is,  that  all  plants  whatever,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  most  safely  removed 
when  the  whole  plant  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  and  when  the 
weather  is  temperate,  and  the  air  moist  and  still,  rather  than  dry  and  in 
motion.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the  greatest  degree  of  torpidity  in  any  plant 
exists  a  short  time  before  it  begins  to  grow  or  push  out  shoots;  consequently, 
as  evergreens  begin  to  grow  only  a  week  or  two  later  than  deciduous  trees  of 
the  same  climate,  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  them  cannot  differ  much 
from  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  deciduous  trees.  The  chief  difference 
to  be  attended  to  is,  the  circumstance  of  evergreen  trees  being  at  no  time 
whatever  in  so  completely  a  dormant  state  as  deciduous  ones;  and  hence, 
such  weather,  in  the  winter,  autumn,  or  spring,  must  be  chosen  for  removing 
them,  as  will  least  affect  their  fibrous  roots  and  leaves  by  evaporation.  This 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  best  gardeners ;  and  it  has 
been  laid  down  as  the  best  mode,  founded  on  experience,  by  Mr.  M'Nab,  the 
intelligent  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  author  of  a  valuable 
pamphlet,  entitled  Hints  on  the  Planting  and  general  TWatment  of  Hardy 
Evergreens^  <$*<;.,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Maga» 
zine,  vol.  vii.  p.  78. 

Culture  of  the  Holly  in  useful  and  ornamental  Plantations,  Holly  hedges, 
according  to  Miller,  snould  never  be  clipped,  because,  when  the  leaves  are  cut 
through  the  middle,  they  are  rendered  unsightly;  and  the  shoots  should 
therefore  be  cut  with  a  knife  close  to  a  leaf.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  most  suitable  mode  for  hedges  that  are  to  be  near  the  eye :  for  example, 
in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds ;  but,  as  this  method  leaves  a  router  exterior 
surface,  and  involves  a  much  greater  expense,  than  clipping,  it  is  unsuitable 
where  the  object  is  to  prevent  birds  from  building  in  the  hedges,  and  to  main- 
tain effective  fences  at  the  least  expense.  The  proper  season  for  clipphag 
would  appear  to  be  just  aAer  the  leaves  have  attained  maturity;  because 
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at  that  season,  in  the  holly,  as  in  the  box,  the  wound  is  comparatively 
obliterated  by  the  healing  over  produced  by  the  still  abundant  Kap.  When  it 
u  desired  to  grow  the  holly  for  timber,  it  should  be  planted  in  close  planta- 
tions, like  other  forest  trees ;  either  with  or  without  nurse  trees,  according  to 
the  situation ;  and  the  stems  should  be  deprived  of  the  side  branches,  when 
they  are  under  half  an  inch  in  ctiameter,  to  a  certain  height,  say  a  fourth  of 
the  entire  height  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  produce  a  clean  trunk. 

StmHaHcM.  floUie*  in  aneient  Timet.  PUtiT  telb  ui  UmU  "  Tibuitiu  built  the  city  of  Tibur  near 
three  boDy  trees ;  over  which  he  bad  obeenred  the  flicht  of  birds  that  pointed  out  the  tpot  whereon 
the  feds  bad  fixed  ibr  its  erection ;  and  that  these  trees  were  standing  in  his  own  time,  and  must, 
thcKiiDrC|be  upwards  of  190O  years  old.  He  also  tells  us  that  there  was  a  hoUy  tree,  then  srowiof 
near  tb«  Vatican,  in  Bome^  on  whicfa  was  fixed  a  plate  of  brass,  with  an  inaeripcion  engraTen  in  Tuscan 
letters ;  and  that  this  tree  was  older  than  Rome  Itsdf,  which  mutt  have  been  more  than  SUO  years." 
(Book  xvL  chap.  41).  This  author  notices  a  holly  tree  in  Tusculum,  the  trunk  of  which  measured 
3S  ft.  ia  cireumferenee,  and  which  sent  out  ten  branches,  of  such  magnitude,  that  each  might  pass  for 
a  tree.  He  aaya,  this  single  tree  alone  resembled  a  small  wood.  Cole  tdlt  us,  in  his  Paradise  of 
Hmmltt  that  be  knew  a  tree  of  this  kind  which  grew  in  an  orchard ;  and  the  owner,  he  says,  **  cut  ft 
down,  and  cauacd  it  to  be  sawed  into  boards,  and  made  himself  thereof  a  coflin ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
left  enougb  tn  make  his  wife  one  alsa  Both  the  parties  were  very  corpulent :  and,  therefore,  you 
any  imaiine  the  tree  could  not  be  smalL"  iSyha  Ftor(fem^  I  p.  t».1.)  Bradley,  in  17S!6,  men- 
tions hollies  above  60  ft.  high,  in  the  hoUy  walk,  near  l>Yencham,  In  Surrey,  in  sandy  soil.  Evelyn 
I  emne  large  ones  near  his  own  place,  at  Wooton,  in  Surrey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
a  ftwtcalted  Uoimsdale  Castle,  ft-om,  as  he  supposes,  the  number  of  holms,  or  hollies,  which 
grew  there  The  names  of  Holmsdale,  Hohnwood,  and  Holme  Castle  occur  in  various  parts 
of  Seotiand,  and  are  generally  snf^Msed  to  have  been  applied  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
boUes  at  tbeae  plaocs  at  the  time  the  names  were  given.  Hayes  aentioits  a  variegated  silver  holly 
at  Ballygannon,  in  Ireland,  S8  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk.  5  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  another,  on  In- 
aiifidlen  Uand,  in  the  Lake  of  KiUamey,  with  a  trunk  15  ft.  in  circumference,  and  about  the  same 
beigbt  before  it  began  to  branch  out 


the  Etuiroiu  qf  Jjomdom.  At  Syon,  /.  A.  afirecmargiiiktum  50  ft.  high,  and 
/  4,  ilKMnarginitura  aSft.  hi|rt) ;  at  York  House,  Twickenham,  the  species  50  >ears  planted,  and 
40  ft.  bigb ;  at  Hount  Grove,  Hampstead,  S5  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  16  in.,  and  of  the 
bead.  90  ft. ;  at  Ham  House,  33  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  81  in.,  and  of  the  head  31  ft. ;  in 
the  FuUiam  Nursery,  30  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  high. 

VUm  AfCfft/iMW  ScMk  qf  L(mibm.  In  Cornwall,  at  Port  Elliott,  70  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  5S  ft.  In  Devonshire,  at  KiUerton,  S3  ft.  high ; 
at  Endalcifb  Cottage^  L  A,  aAreo-vurginktum,  82  years  planted,  and  81  ft.  high ;  at  Kempton,  46  ft. 
high.  In  DoffMtsbire,  at  Compton  House,  100  veara  i^anted  and  40  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
8  It  8  kn.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  10  years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Hamp. 
shire,  at  AfareslbnL  30  yMrs  planted,  and  40  ft.  high.  In  SomerseUhire,  at  Nettlecombe,  100  years 
planted,  and  87  ft.  nigh.  In  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  80  ft.  high  (the  highest  in  England),  the  diameter 
of  the  tnankf  ft.  8  in.^|and  of  the  head  85  ft.,  in  sandy  loam,  on  fn'avcl,  and  drawn  up  among  other 
trees:  at  Walton  on  TbaoMs,  40  years  planted,  and  83ft.  high,  t/.e  branches  spreading  over  a  space 
76ft.  in  diameter;  at  Pepper  Harrow  Park. various  trees  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high  ;  at  Bagshot  Park, 
40  ft.  bleb.  In  flttssex,  at  Cowdray,  53  ft.  high.  In  Wilt«hire,  at  Wardour  Castle,  40  years  pUnted, 
and  85  it  bigh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft. 

rier  Aqu^tmam  North  qf  Londom.  In  Berkshire  at  Hampstead  Marshall,  there  are  various  trees 
from  40  ft.  to  50 ft.  bigb,  with  trunks  Arom  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Cheshire,  at  Kinmcl  Park,  80 
years  planted,  and  86  ft.  high,  in  sandy  loam,  on  moist  clay.  In  Cumberland,  at  Ponsonby  Hall,  many 
spcetanens  30  ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  8  years  planted,  and  13  ft.  high.  In  Essex,  at  Hy. 
lands,  10  veanphaited, and  18  ft.  high.   In  Monmouthshire, at  Dowlais  House,  30  yenm planted,  and 

18  ft.  bi^  tn  Norfolk,  at  Merton,  one  61  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  two  others 
nearly  ag  large  In  Staflbrdshire,  at  Trentharo,  86  ft.high.  In  Rutlandshire,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  7  years 
planted,  and  8ft.  bl^  In  Warwickshire,  at  Whitley  Abbey,  160  yean  planted,  and  43  ft  high. 
la  WoroaMerahir^  at  Croomei  35  years  planted,  and  40  ft  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Hackness,  50  years 
pbnlod,  and  30  ft.  nigh  ;  at  Onmston,  in  argillaceous  soil,  37  n.  high  ;  and  at  Cannon  Hall,  the  species 
38  ft.  bMiy  Z  jL  ilbOijnarginktum  39  ft.  high,  1.  A.  aftreo-marginktum  3J  ft  high,  and  /.  A.  f^rox 

19  ft.  bl^ 

Tiem  Ap^fbOmm  fm  the  Emrirmu  qf  Edmbmrgh.  At  Hopetoun  House,  100  years  planted,  44  ft. 
bigb,  diaawler  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.,  on  rlay  ;  at  Craigic  HaH,  80  ft.  high  ; 
at  Woodbouse  Lee,  a  badge,  upwards  of  100  ft.  long,  and  30  ft.  high  ;  at  Cramond  House,  80  ft.  high ; 
at  Mocednn,  a  badge,  planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  378  ft.  lone,  SO  ft.  high, 
9ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and  4  ft.  wide  at  top,  annually  clipped;  at  Collinton,  1180  ft.  of  holly  hedges, 
planted  in  1670  and  1780,  and  varying  Arom  15  ft.  to  88  ft.  in  height,  clipped  every  three  years. 

VUm  Aijuifidmm  Somik  qf  EdbAttrgh.  In  East  I^thian,  at  Gusford  House,  80  ft  high  :  at  Biel,  100 
years  planted,  S7i  ft.  high  :  at  Tyningham,  89l)8  yards  of  holly  hedges,  chiefly  planted  in  1712,  from 
10  ft.  to  85  ft.  in  height,  ana  from9ft.  to  13  ft.  wide  at  the  base ;  and  single  trees,  varying  in  height  ftom 
8U  ft.  to  50  ft.  Most  of  the  hedges  are  regularly  clipped  in  April,  and  they  are  careAilly  protected,  by 
ditebea  on  each  side,  ftnm  the  bite  of  cattle,  and  more  particularly  of  sheep,  which  are  very  fond  of 
the  bark,  aboots,  and  young  leaves  of  the  hoUv.  In  Kirkcudbnahtshire,  at  Bargally,  there  are 
several  varieties,  above  140  years  planted,  and  fh>m  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high. 

rirw  Kqiit^bUmm  North  ef  Edinburgh.  In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  various  trees,  from  85  ft. 
to  90  ft.  high,  with* trunks  Irom  18  in.  to  80  in.  in  diameter,  and  that  of  the  heads  from  80  ft.  to  30  ft., 
on  gravelly  loam.  In  BanflUiire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  58  ft.  high,  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  soil  a  strong  loam  on  a  strong  day.  (See  the  dimensions  of  numerous  hollies  at  Gordon  Castle, 
hi  0erdL  Mtig.,  voL  ilL  a  185l)  In  FIfeshIre,  at  Oanibristle  Park,  44  ft.  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the 
tnuikS5ln.,andof  the  head  18  ft.,  on  strong  loam.  ITie  trees  here,  and  at  Gordon  Castle,  prove 
if  tfieboUy  were  drawn  up  in  a  close  ^antation,  like  the  larch  or  pine,  it  would,  like  Uiem, 
r  a  clean  straight  trunk,  of  a  timber-like  sise,  in  a  moderate  space  of  ground  and  time.  In 
.».»«>irt^  at  Tkymouth,  30  ft.  high.  In  Renfrewshire,  at  Both  well  Castle,  45  years  planted,  and 
46  ft  high,  tfie  <Uamcter  of  the  tmnk  15  inches,  and  of  Uie  head  38  ft.,  in  heavy  loam  on  moist  clay. 
la  flutheriaadabirt,  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  43  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  17  ia,  and  of  the 
head  85  It,  in  Mack  bcaUi  sou,  on  gravcL 
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Vie*  Aqwfhlium  m  the  Environs  qf  Dublin.  At  Castle  Towoi  30  ft.  faiffh,  the  trunk  18  in.,  and 
the  head  90  ft.  In  diameter :  at  CypreM  Grove.  fV)  ft.  high  ;  at  Terenure,  40  yean  planted,  and  30  ft. 
high,  in  dry  aoil,  on  a  calcareous  subsoil ;  in  CuUenswood  Nursery,  /.  A.  crbceum,  t^3  19  yean 


Vie*  Aquifhlium  South  qf  Dublin.    In  King's  County,  at  Charlevilie  Forest,  40  years  planted,  and 
_J  ft.  high,  cfianieter  of  the  trunk  32  in.,  and  of  r 
at  Castle  Freke,  3i  ft.  high. 


45  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  32  in.,  and  of  the  head  S8  ft,  in  brown  Idam,  on  gravel.   In>Munater, 
Lie  F   ' 


planted,  and  17  ft  high. 

"  •^-        Souikqf 

r  of  the  tr 
ft.  high. 

Vtex  Aquifbliiim  North  of  Dublin.  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  the  species  and  several  varieties, 
lh>m  SO  tt  to  30  ft.  high.  In  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  60  years  planted,  and  34  ft.  high.  In  the  Park, 
at  Moira,  25  ft.  high.    In  Antrim,  at  Belfast,  in  Mr.  Templeton's  garden.  15  ft.  h^h. 

Vlex  Aquifhlium  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  in  tne  Jardin  des  Plantes,  50  years  planted, 
and  30  ft.  high  ;  in  the  BoUnic  Garden  at  Toulon,  48  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high  i  at  Nantes, 
in  the  nursery  of  M.  Nerrin,   60    years  planted,   and  30  ft.   high.     In  Saxony,  at  Wdriits,  X 

{ears  planted,  and  16  ft.  hish.  In  Austria,  at  Briick  on  tlie  Leytha,  30  vears  planted,  and  IS  ft. 
igh.  In  Prussia,  the  tioily  grows  wild  in  a  forest  £0  miles  fh>m  Berlin,  nevertheless,  in  the 
Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  it  rebmres  protection  during  winter ;  at  Sans  Souci,  9  years  planted,  it  has 
atUined  the  height  of  8  ft.  in  Hanover,  at  Harfoecke,  6  years  planted,  it  has  attained  the  lieigfat 
of  3  ft.  :  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Gfittingen,  it  requires  protection  during  winter.  In  Denmark, 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Copenhagen,  it  is  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  requires  protection.  In  Sweden, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  it  is  2|  ft.  high,  and  requires  protection.  In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  30 
years  planted,  it  is  SO  ft.  high 

Commercial  SttUistics.  In  the  London  nurseries,  two  years*  seedlings  of  the 
species  are  7<.  a  thousand ;  transplanted  plants  of  3  and  4  years*  growth, 
from  Ss,  to  10«.  a  thousand ;  variegated  hollies,  in  sorts,  02le  and  two  years 
planted,  from  50f .  to  15s,  a  hundred.  At  Bollwyller,  the  species,  of  3  or  4 
years'  growth,  b  1  franc  a  plant,  and  the  different  varieties  3  francs  each. 
At  New  York,  the  species  is  50  cents  a  plant,  and  the  difierent  varieties, 
which,  in  that  part  ot  America,  require  protection  during  winter,  are  1  dollar 
each. 

t  2.  /.  (A.)  BALEA'^RiCA  Desf,     The  Minorca  Holly. 

Ideniificaikm.    Dest  Arb.,  8.  pi  SG2. ;  Don*s  Mia,  1  p.  17.  ifiQ 

Sgnonumes.    I.  ylquif  Mium  var.  a  Lam.  Diet,  a  pu  145. 4  /.  made- 

rdnsis  fVilld.  Enum.  Suppl.,  8.  according  to  Link. 
Engraving.    Our  Jig.  183. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  fiat,  shining, 
entire,  or  spiny-toothed.  Umbels  aidilary,  few- 
flowered,  short.  (IknCt  Mill,,  ii.  p.  17.)  A  very 
distinct  variety  of  the  common  holly,  readily  dis- 
tinguished at  sight,  by  its  .yellowish  green  leaves, 
which  are  sharply  acuminated,  but  very  slightly 
waved  at  the  edges,  and  with  few  prickles.  As  it 
is  considered  by  some  authors  as  a  species,  and 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  one,  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  keep  it  apart.  It  is  propagated 
by  budding  or  grafting  on  the  common  holly. 
There  were  formerly  large  plants  of  this  species 
in  the  Mile  End  Nursery.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  5s,  each.  At  Bollwyller  and  New 
York  it  is  a  green-house  plant. 

t  3.  /.  OPA^CA  AiL     The  opaque-Z^fft^^e/,  or  American  Holly. 

Identification.    Ait  Hort  Kew.  1.  p^  177. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  17. 

Sfnoni/mes.       Agriiblium  vulg^re  Clayt.  Plor.  Virgin. ;  Tlex  ^quiftdium  Gronov.  and  JVaii,  FL 

Car.  241. 
Engravings.    E.  of  H.,  No.  1824. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  species  in  our  Second  Volume; 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  flat,  coriaceous,  acute,  toothed  in  a  scalloped 
manner,  spiny,  and  glabrous,  but  not  glossy.  Flowers  scattered,  at  the 
base  of  only  those  branches  that  are  a  year  old.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  acute. 
Sexes  dioecious.  (Dec.  Prod,,n.\y,  14.)  A  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  sometimes,  according  to 
Pursh,  growing  to  the  height  of  80  (i,,  with  a  trunk  4  fl.  in  diameter. 
Introduced  in  1744.  The  lowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  berries  are  scarlet,  round,  and  handsome,  remaining  on  all  the 
winter.  According  to  Rafinesque,  in  the  northern  parts  of  NorUi  America 
this  species  forms  a  bush  under  10  h,  in  height ;  its  medium  height,  in 
favourable  situations,  being  about  40  ft.  This  n>ecie8  was  forraeriy  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  variety  of  /.  ilauifdliuro.  In  America,  it  is  applied  to 
a)}  the  uses  which  the  common  holly  is  in  Europe.    It  forms  hedges ;  is  an 
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OTDwuentBl  tree  or  shrub  in  gardens  j  is  employed  for  making  birtllime  i  sod 
the  wood  ia  lued  in  turnery  and  cabinet-inaking.    It  u  propagMed  in  the 
'""'■■     ^ofthUi      ■     ■     ■ 


n  hollj.    There  i«  a  plant  ofthis  species  ia  the 
prden  Bt  Walton  House  2i  ft.  hj^ ;  a  large  One  at  Syon ;  and  many  fine 

Sata  at  White  Knights.  Plants,  in  London,  are  It.  6d.  each;  at  New 
r^  40  cents,  and  seeds  I  dollar  a  quart. 
VarielKt.  There  are  none  b  the  British  gordenB ;  but  Rafinetique  mentions 
I.  o.  S  Mierodoiif  with  remote  long  teeth ;  I.  o.  3  lah/oHa,  with  broad  ovate 
learea,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  Email  teeth ;  I.  □.  4  actamadta,  with  narrow 
snd  TCt;  sharp  leaveaj  and  I.  o.  Sgloioia,  a  small  plant,  with  a  globose 
kliagb  Tlieae  names  are  not  in  Prince's  Calatogue ;  but  we  hope  some 
coLector  will  procure  them  from  their  native  habitats,  and  send  them  to 
En^and. 

m  4.  /.  (o.)  LAXiFLO^RA  Lam.    The  loose-flowered  Holly. 

tagiWiM.  A  nitetf  ti  I.  B|itu,'u33an]lii>  ta  Nutul,  bee  i  1.  .tqulTiiiuiB  biccti  fll'ii  WoU 
n  brat,  ML 

bet  Oar.,  *c.  LomanM.dniuuii  toothed,  ^nr,  ci>TUcnu>.|UI]ciHU.  SUpulH  awl-ihuiod. 
hdmda  fmttr  bcudwd,  beutDg  muir  ftowen,  uid  ftmA  In  ■  mUend  huqikt  abme  ttia 
nib  of  the  kcTo.  Toftta  or  (ht  cilrx  vulc,  Fniit  nllhw.  {Det.  PruL,  0.  p.  IL)  DiKrlbrdby 
Faiwb  Mtmt  ■Tgyn  ailnjls  otf  lovp  sniwtli  tbau  /,  iw^ch;  found  Ld  Can^ina.  In  ihadj  kaiidj 
•oidi,  with  shIlUi  Omnn,  ud  rdknrish  nd  barrio.     It  pndiicH  lu  Bfwtn  In  Mir  •!»  lime. 


Uiilr,  oolj  1  nrtetr-    Setdi  of  It  in  *<mtUBl  In  Mi.  Chulmiod-i  Cauiagm  U  ta.  •  igiuil. 

B.  LeatcM  Itotied,  tgrnUed,  or  trenale,  but  not  ipfny, 

•  5.  I.  C^aafss  Ait.     The  Cassine-Air,  or  broad-teaned  Daioon,  Holly. 

Uim^fiattim.    All  Hart.  Kev ,  p.  tTa  i  Dec  Pmd.,  3.  p.  14. ;  Dod'i  Mill,  2  p.  n. 

riBoiiyiMT.     ^quindhim  arolLilnw  Oriab  Oir.,  I.I.  »!.;  /.cwalinitu  IMC  Wrt.,  No.  a;'/. 


■b.  Cv.,'I.  L  31. 1  £.  oTPL,  No.  ISffi. 
^ee.  Char,,  tfc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  sharply  sawed,  flat;  the  midribs, 
petioles,  and  branchlets  glabrous;  the  flowers  upoiv  lateral  corymbosely 
branched  peduncles.  {Bee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.)  An  evergreen  low  tree,  from 
8ft.  to  12ft.  in  height;  a  native  of  Lower  Carolina  and  Florida,  in  shady 
iwampt;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1700.  The  flowen  are  small,  and 
ofa  yellowish  white;  they  are  produced  in  Au^at,  and  are  succeeded  by 
round  red  berries  rather  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  holly.  The 
berries  continue  on  the  trees  the  most  part  of  the  winter,  untouched  by 
turds ;  and,  being  of  a  bright  red,  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  leaves, 
which  are  about  the  eixe  of  those  of  the  common  arbutus,  they  make  a  fine 

Spearance,  both  in  their  native  country  and  in 
i^and.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  this 
species  ore  used  by  the  Indians  for  the  same  pur- 
poses OS  those  of  /.  vomitjiria  ^nd  /.  Daioon. 
This  species  is  not  unfrequent  in  British  collec- 
tions :  there  is  a  specimen  of  it,  10-ft.  high,  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  a  small 
one  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  commonly  propagated  by  seeds;  but  it  will 
also  atrike  by  cuttings,  or  it  may  be  grafted  on  the 
coDUDOD  holly.  Pluits,  in  the  London  niu^cries, 
cost  2i.  id.  each ;  at  New  York,  I  dollar,  and 
seeds  8  dollars  a  quart. 


*  l.CS—gntifi/iaUlg.iM.U'wilbabloiM-U 
Btln  Inna,  ii  mantloood  In  lh>  Himrtc 


iViUd.    The  narrow-leaved  HoUy. 

_ — , . _..  1.  p.  ITt. ;  Dec.  Prod., !.  p.  H. ;  Oon't  Mill,,  SL  p  17. 

%MVKt.    /.  injttimu  WmIL  Carol,  »1„  If.  Dh*.,  vid  LmU.  Cal. ;  I.  roBBaiMS!A\t  Lam. 
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^prc.  C&ar.^^c.  Lt'avt-s  liiirar-lBnccoliite,  sawed 
Ht  the  tip,  rather  revolutc  in  the  margin;  the 
tnidrib.petiole.itndbrBnchlels  glabrous.  Flowers 
in  stalked  lateral  cymes.  [Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.) 
An  evergreen  shrub,  from  6(1.  to  IDft.  high, 
found  in  deep  swamps  from  Virginia  to  Georgia, 
and  introduced  in  1606.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  appear  in  June ;  the  berries  are  globular  and 
red.      *  '      '  -       .  . 


diges,  and  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  I.  myrtifdlia. 


I  7.  /.  V 

rdAififkMim. 


A  Aif.     The  emetic  Holly,  or  Soulh  Sea  Tea. 
-1  p,_37ai  D«.prDd..ap.ii.i  Don^Miii..«.p.n. 


F1i>!am  ;  the  Vapon,  FirfMa* ;  Ihc  emf 


«.  i  md  oui^lf .  ItG. 


^lec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong  or  elliptic,  ob- 
tuse at  both  ends,  crenately  sawed,  and,  with 
the  branchlets,  glabrous.  Flowers  in  subses- 
sile  lateral  umbels.  (Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  J>.  14.) 
An  elegant  everereen  tree,  a  native  of  Florida, 
Carolina,  and  Viipnia,  in  moist  shady  places, 
^wing  to  the  height  of  ISft.  or  15tt,,  and  . 
introduced  in  1700.  The  flowers,  which  are 
whitish,  are  produced  in  June;  and  the  ber- 
ries, which  resemble  in  colour  those  of  the 
common  holly,  remain  on  the  tree  all  the 
winter.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller,  and  in 
•everal  other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  till  &e  severe  winter  of  lim,  when 
most  of  the  plants  of  it  were  destroyed.  Other  plants  were  aflenvards 
raised  from  seed,  and  they  have  ever  since  resisted  the  cold  of  ordinary 
winters  without  covering.  In  the  first  edition  of  Du  Hamel,  it  is  stated, 
that  this  species  had  been  a  long  time  cultivated  by  the  Chevalier  Jansen, 
in  his  (garden  at  the  Borrierc  ChailloC,  at  Paris.  Rafiaesque  states  that  the 
true  cassena  is  reckoned  a  holy  plant  by  many  of  the  southern  tribes  of 
American  Indians,  being  used,  during  their  rdigious  rites  and  solemn 
councils,  to  clear  the  stoniecb  and  'he  bead.  Women  are  forbidden 
to  use  it.  For  these  purposes  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  collected 
with  care,  and,  when  dried,  form  an 'article  of  trade  among  the  tribes,  "niey 
often  parch  or  scorch  slightly  the  leaves  before  using  them.  They  are 
inodorous,  the  taste  is  sub-uomatic  and  fervid,  and  they  are  iiselul  in 
Stomach  fevers,  diabetes,  small-pox,  &c.,  as  a  mild  emetic ;  but  the  Indians' 
Uaci  drini  is  a  strong  decoction  of  them,  and  a  violent,  though  harmless, 
vomitive.  In  North  Carolina,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-side  swamps, 
having  oo  good  water  to  drink,  purify  it,  by  boiling  it  with  a  little  cassena 
(perhaps  Flbittnum  catmbUea),  and  use  it  constantly  warm,  as  the 
Chbese  do  their  daily  tea.  /.  Dalui6n  and  /.  Cauiae  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  the  cassena ;  and  many  other  shrubs  appear  to  be  used  indiscriminntely 
tbr  making  the  black  drink :  for  example,  the  Camtie  ramulbsa  of  the  Flora 
ofLomni«ia.(Raf.Med.Fhr.,\.p.9.)  The  use  made  of  the  leaves  in 
Carolina  and  Florida,  by  the  native  Jndians,  has  given  rise  to  the  opinioo 
that  this  species  was  the  Paraguay  tea  meotiooed  in  Manyn's  Miller,  on 
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the  authority  of  BiL  Frezier :  but  the  species  which  produces  that  article 
b  the  /.  paraguari^nsis  Lam.^  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  /.  vomi- 
tdria  18  not  very  common  in  British  collections ;  but  there  are  plants  of 
it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  Price,  at  New  York,  1  dollar  a  plant,  and  seeds  2  dollars  a  quart. 

C.  Leaves  quite  entire^  or  nearly  so, 
i  8.  /.  CANARiE^NSis  Po»'.     The  Canary  Island  Holly. 

UemtUUaihm.    Folr.  SuppL,  S.  pi  67 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14. ;  Don*«  MUL,  2.  p.  191 

ifee.  Char.,  4«.  Leavm  ovate-lanceolate,  flat,  ntber  acute,  eoUre,  glociy.  Flowen  in  axillary 
itmbelt,  few  in  an  unbel.  Peduncle  longer  than  the  petioiet.  Fruit  black.  (Dec,  Prod.,  U.  p.  14.) 
FUMrers  white,  tmly  dieecioui.  {D<m*$  MUL,  IL  p.  19.)  An  everneen  tree,  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Mands,  Introduced  in  182a  The  fruit  of  this  tpeciet  i«  saia  to  be  black.  ^Ne  have  not 
menthepUmL 

•  9.  /.  Dahoo'n  Wall.    The  Dahoon  Holly. 

liemitlcaiiom.    Walt  FL  Carol, 241. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pL  K  ;  Don*«  Mill,  2.  p.  19. 

SgrnoHfrne.    I.  CMsime  WUU.  Hort  BcrL,  1. 1. 31. 

Emgravhtg.    WilUL  Mort  BeroUn.,  t.  31.,  under  the  name  of  /.  Castine, 

Spec  Char.f  Sfc,  Leaves  lanceolately  elliptical,  nearly  entire,  almost  revolute 
in  the  marg^ ;  the  midrib,  petiole,  and  branchlets  villous.  Flowers  dis- 
posed in  corymbose  panicles,  that  are  upon  lateral  and  terminal  peduncles. 
(Dec,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  14.)  A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree,  found  in 
open  swamps  from  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  introduced  in  1726.  In  British 
eardens,  it  prows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  producing  its  white  flowers 
m  May  and  June,  which  are  succeeded  by  berries,  which  become  red  in 
September.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  very  numerous,  and  resemble 
those  of  Laurus  Borbonia.  In  America,  as  already  noticed  under  No.  7.» 
they  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  /Mex  vomitona.  The  species  is  scarce 
in  Jdritish  gardens,  and  seldom  ripens  fruit.  It  is  most  commonly  kept  in 
|reen-houses  or  pits ;  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Mile  End 
Niuvery,  which  was  20  ft.  high,  with  a  head  30  ft.  in  diameter.  It  had 
stood  there  many  years,  without  the  slightest  protection.  Plants,  in 
London,  are  2s,  6d,  each,  and  seeds  6#.  a  quart ;  at  Bollwyller,  where  it  is 
a  green-house  plant,  3  francs  each ;  at  New  York,  where  it  requires  pro- 
tection during  winter,  1  dollar. 

*  L  D.  2  )imr(fbUa  Nutt  hat  learet  large,  elliptical,  acutiah,  and  pedicel*  elongated,  and  ufually 
3-llowared.    It  it  a  native  of  Butem  Florida,  and  almost  evergreen. 


App.  i.   Hardy  Species  of  Ylex  not  yet  introduced. 

Tiexpdordtm  Hamllt  in  D.  Don's  Prod.  PL  Hep.,  p.  189.,  it  a  tree,  a  naUre  of  Nepal,  with  tweet, 
aoented  flowers,  which  would  be  a  very  desirable  addiUon  to  the  species  cultivated  in  British  gardens. 
l.eume^Wa  Lin.  Spec,  18L.  is  a  native  of  North  Amoica,  of  which  very  little  is  known  ;  and  there 
is  a  vMiety  of  it  (I.  e.  btmarknMis,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Buenos  Ajres)  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  10  ft.  1  Uguiirifhlia  G.  Don,  the  /.  angustifMia  of  Nuttall  (Chn..  Amer.,  i.  p.  109.).  is  said  to  be 
an  eveigreen  shrub  of  Virginia  and  Qeorada ;  and  very  probablv  is  the  same  as  /.  angustifMia  of 
WiOd.  Na  6.  1  neaaUnti*  9pnag.  (the  I.  ellf ptica  of  D.  Don)  is  a  Nepal  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  8  ft.  As  all  tnese  species  are  eversreens,  they  would  form  a  most  desirable  additioa  to  our 
woody  plants  of  that  kind,  more  especially  the  /.  odor&ta. 

App.  ii.  Species  of  Vlex  which  may  probably  bejbund  half-hardy. 

1  d^^prhm  WaH  is  an  erergreen  tree  or  shrub  of  Nepal  and  Chinese  Tartanr,  growing  to  the 
height  of  12  ft.,  and  bearing,  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  common  hirily, 
espKially  when  covered  with  its  clusters  of  scarlet  berries  in  November  and  December.  L  exe^Ua 
WalL  and  I.  terrHtm  Bxtj^  are  both  lofty  Nepal  species,  certainly  half*  hardy,  and  probably  quite 
hardy.  (lUusi.,  p.  17Si)  L  Fer&do  Ait,  the  /.  mader^nsis  of  Lam.,  Ulg.  187.)  is  a  low  tree  of  Madeira, 
common  in  our  green-houses ;  but,  according  to  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely  it  is  much  hardier  than  is 
generally  imagined,  and  will  stand  the  open  air  as  well  as  the  common  myrUe.  There  is  a  plant  of 
it  grafted  oo  tho  common  holly,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  has  stood 
out  for  several  winters  as  a  standard,  in  the  garden,  without  the  slightest  protection.  L  eJUn^nsit  Sims 
iBal.  MMf.,  2M&,  and  our  Jig.  18&)  is  an  evergreen  tree,  about  SO  ft  high,  ftom  China,  introduced  in 
1814  L  keierq^Ua  O.  Don  is  a  tree  of  30  ft.  bi^,  flrom  Japan,  not  yet  introduced,  and  considered  \n 
some  as  only  a  Turiety  of  the  common  hoUy.  I.  maeropkffUa  is  a  Japan  tree.  L  eUtptiea  H.  E  et  Kunth 
is  a  natire  of  Peru ;  and  also  I.  $ct^mtdrum  and  1.  rupicola  of  the  same  authors :  the  two  latter  are  trees ; 
and,  if  they  oould  be  made  to  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain,  would  be  most  desirable  addiUons. 
L  Pahbrta  Pert,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Peru  or  New  Granada,  on  the  highest  moun- 
tains ;  and,  in  ail  nrobability,  is  ouite  hardy.  I.  emarginiita  Thunb.  and  L  erett^a  Thunb.  are 
natives  of  Japan.  1  terrdia  Thunn.  and  I.  iatifbita  Thunb.  are  also  naUves  of  Jaoan  :  the  lattec 
is  atfce  grownig  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  L  va^cSidet  Thunb.  et  Kunth  U  m  naUv«  ol  'Hfw  QtsaaA^ 
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PART  III. 


Ed  Ud.  teK.Tia,  li  ■  uUn  or  the  But  lodiM.    L  fwkwn  TbiulL  ud 
wiihrnbL  LtaHKAn^iRB.  >t  Kunthta*  tnc  «f  Pau    Anumterif 

U  thrfmU  be  procumJ,  waM  doubUiB  tfaiin  In  lb>  bbcd  ulr  la  tbe  nmal  puu  or  Drnubln 
aidC«iiwill,Hiil,pnlu|%itlcuth>lfortlH«lBtli«iieltlibourtioDd'orLoDd(>ii.  I. poriviurAiHir 

powllilT  WMml  to'tiK  ■»«■«  imM  ai^mntlilxt,  t^hm  «  wtC  M  ftU  u  the  onnte  Inc.    TliU 
A_.h  _  ou  a^irdi  wtul  !•  anal  Om  Puwiaj  ■«,  ham  whicb  tlw  Joulu  at  FarmgiuiT  derive 
The  Ihtm  ■>•;  nMd  In  nnnuj,  Li  PlMi,  Cli]]l,  Peru,  uid  Qullo,  by  *D 
an  or  tb*  taj,  brloAMgo  In  ■  pot,  ailed  malt,  from  [he  ipnil  of 


a  Innoo  lulM.    Tte  Creolci  drink  the  Inhii 

™{ein«h'llw  deooSn'bHBH  wTuK^k  *•  Ink.     The  i^h  la  Ui 
mMta,  !•  pcttamlidwltllliolcesllbetiip,  to  prerenl  ••allooliig  I 


am,  !•  pnfinmlid  wltll  hole*  ■!  tbe  (opi  to  preTenl  iiHiroKliig  tlie  nilverjied  beb, 
jQ  Iba  mMk*^    Hm  wbOla  jaro  !•  (uniUeil  br  huidlM  the  male  utd  |i)pe  ham  one 

taite  lonicirbet  Ule  bellow  Icaref :  Ui^  Are  prepared  fur  tiic  by  bcUii  parched,  ind  Almut  ail- 
raHtti;  ■ftarwUch  thejrircpickedup  roTiRle.  Theinnuths  bfUeniiw  vhlch  (he  hob  poucHM 
wben  fir«  ptepired  it  partly  dUiliHted  br  chtUcc.  The  ptlnelpil  hirvnl  of  the  beit)  u  mede  In  the 
efeitem  put  eF  nra^uay,  aai  about  the  mouTitftlru  of  Huacejei  but  it  Is  ilio  cultlFeted  In  the 
■anby  viUeyt  which  intervene  between  the  hlUl.  Ttte  people  bout  of  Innunenblc  qiuliHee 
vhleli  thli  herb  pmeHei :  It  it  ocrulnly  aperient  ud  dlinetle ;  but  [he  other  quaUOei  •uriboled 
la  It  DC  mlbei  doubl/uL    Like  opium,  It  glvei  ileep  la  tbe  »«]«,  and  iplril  to  the  tor(dd  i  uid, 

tnduced  Inu  Bitlwi^  U  iaS,UMf  into  be  (bund  uoDeoriwooiUecilaiii. 

Genus  III. 

□  □■ 

PRFNOS  L.    Thb  Pbikos,  or  Wintsx  Berry.,  Lm.  Syit.  Hexindria 
MooogfniB,  or  Polygamis  Diic'cia. 

Unttlfcalhlt.     Lin.  0«n,,No.  481.;  Dn.  Prod.,  Z  p.  18.  I  Dm'a  MIIL,  S.  p  Sa 
Bfmom^ma,     A|iria  A4ai.  Fam.,  £  p.  166.  1  Apalinche,  n-.  ;  Wbiterbeere,  Orr. 
BtHtatia*.     Fromprttoj,  the  Greek  nine  fcrthehollj,  which  IheMepent  genua  much  rewmbleei 
Of,  icccniijw  to  ouien,  mm  prim,  *itw,  do  aeoount  of  the  icmted  leaves  of  the  ipeciea.    The 
qiKlea are declduou* or evervTcen  ahruba,  nativei  cf  F^DTth  AmcTLH,  Crcu  en.  (o fin.  in  beixbt, 
finii«  cvspict  upclfht  bu£c*.  denKly  cMlinl  with  folUifc. 

$  i.    Prinoides  Dec. 


LI 


&«lional  Ckaraelmitic.    Flowen  unullj  4 — 5-cIeft.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  16.) 
■  1.  P.  dboi'ducs  Sec.    The  decitluous  Winter  Berry. 

WfTIIFr-"-     DecP(od.,&p.l&i  Dec.Prad.,ljiLn.i  Doii1Uia.lp.S0. 

^»VH,  rmprtiiindi'&.uirf.XflK.ipLin.i  rindecMium£nGi'TU.,sti. 
4ptc.  Char.,  /fv.    Leftve*  deculuoua,  elUptic-Unceolate,  tapered  to  tbe  petiole, 
MAMJ/ow/ygawed;  tbe  midrib  jiUoiubeafMh;  the  peduodea  uillor; ;  those 
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of  the  male  flowers  serer&l  together ;  of  the  female  ones,  singly.  Berries  red. 
(Dec,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  16.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft. ;  a 
native  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  on  rocky  shady  banks 
of  rivers;  and  introduced  in  1736.  It  produces  its  white  flowers  m  June 
and  July,  which  are  succeeded  by  large  crimson  berries.  Plants  of  the 
species  are  in  Loddiges's  Nursery,  under  the  name  of  /.  prinoides. 

Vanetw.     P,  d.  2  atUvdUt,  JTlex  aestivalis  Lam,    The  adult  leaves  ^abrous 
on  DOth  surfiices.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.) 

A  2.  P,  AMBi'^GUUS  Mkkx,    The  ambiguous  Winter  Berry. 

UemUfiemtiom.    Mlchx.  FL  Bor.  Atticr.,  SL  |».  8S& ;  Die.  Plod,  8L  pi  17. ;  Doni  MIIL,  8L  |».  80. 
(hm^me  caroUniiLiui  fVati,  FL  CaroL.y.  Stt. 
Wata  Dend.  Brtt.,  t  89. ;  and  oarjljg.  190. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acuminate  to 
both  ends;  both  adult  ones  and  youns  ones  glabrous 
in  every  part.  Peduncles  of  the  male  flowers  crowded 
together  in  the  lower  P&rts  of  the  branchlets ;  of  the 
femsJe  ones,  singly.  (^Dec,  Prod.,  u,  p.  17.)  A  deci- 
duous shrub,  found  in  sandy  wet  woods,  and  on  the 
borders  of  swamps,  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina ;  growing 
to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  producing  its  white 
flowers  from  June  to  August.  Introduced  in  1812.  The 
leaves  are  subimbricate^serrated,  acute  at  the  apex,  and 
the  berries  small,  round,  smooth,  and  red.  There  )b  a 
handsome  plant  of  this  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  which,  in  1635,  was  5  ft.  high.  It  is  of  easy 
culture  in  any  free  80il»  either  by  seeds,  cutdngs,  or  layers. 
Plants,  in  London,  are  U.  6d,  each ;  at  New  York,  37} 
cents  each. 

§  ii.   Ageria  Dec. 


JLJ  IjiI 


TO 

Sectional  Characteristics.    Flowers  usually  6-cleft.    Leaves  deciduous.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  u,  p.  17.) 

m  3.  P.  vBRTiciLLA^TUs  L.    The  whorled  Winter  Berry. 

Idad^kmtitm.    Lin.  Spec.,  47L  ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  17. ;  Don't  Mill,  8.  n  8a 

Sfmmvmet,  P.  iMuUfuliiu  wmd.  Enmn.,  p.  391 ;  P.  Oroo6vU  Mlchx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  89S. ;  P. 

conf^rtus  Mvneh  ;  P.  frunifbliof  Lodd.  Cat. 
Emgra»hig$.    Watt.  Dend.  Brit,  t  SO. ;  Dub.  Arb.,  1. 1  83. ;  and  our^.  19L 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acuminate, 
sawed,  pubescent  beneath.  Male  flowers  in  axillary 
umbel-snaped  fascicles;  the  female  ones  aggregate; 
the  flowers  of  both  sexes  6-parted.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  17.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
8ft.;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  in  wet  woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  ditches. 
Introduced  in  1736.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  are 
produced  from  June  to  Ai^st.  The  berries  are  red 
or  crimson,  turning  purplish  when  ripe.  There  are 
two  handsome  phmts  of  this  species  in  Loddiges's 
arboretum,  7  ft.  high,  one  of  which  is  under  the  name 
of  P.  j^runiiiiyiius.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  \s.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  at 
New  York,  25  ceiits,  and  seeds  50  cents  a  quart. 

m  4.  P.  DU^BitJS  G,  Don,    The  doubtful  Winter  Berry. 

Sjfmom^mteM,    P.  anMgmu  PwrA  Pi.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  890. 

Sp€e.  Char.,  4c    Learca  dcddooi^  oraL  McumitiMted  at  both  ends,  mucranaieW  ienito&,  \NaMft. 
ceitbeoeatJi   PJtf^m^4-^S.chni  mMUone§enwdedatthe\iOIUuA^\ht\Kn^^ 
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• 

toUULTj.  '  Benriet  red,  larger  than  thoae  of  P.  rertldUAtua.  {Don,**  Mill.,  IL  p.  80.)    A  dedduotu 

•hrub.  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  18  ft,  in  landy  wood*,  and  on  the  borders  of  twamM, 

from  New  Jeney  to  Carolina  ;  introduced  in  1796 ;  producing  iu  white 

flowers  in  July  and  August,  which  are  succeeded  by  red  hemes,  laner 

than  those  of  P.  TerUcilUltus.  _^ 

m  5.  P,  LJBYiGA^us  Purth,    The  amooth-Jeaved  Winter 

Berry. 

Jdentificatfom.    Pursh  FL  Sept  Amer.,  L  p^  29a  ;   Dec  Prod.,  8L  p.  17. ; 

Don'sMilL.S.  p.  SO. 
Engravingt.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  S8. }  and  our>i;g.  19S. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolate,  sawed, 
the  teeth  directed  forwards,  acuminate,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  except  on  the  nerves  beneath,  where 
they  are  slightly  pubescent;  upper  surface  glossy. 
Flowers  6-cleft ;  the  male  ones  scattered ;  the  female 
ones  axillary,  solitary,  almost  sessile.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  17.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
8  ft.  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  trom  New  York  to 
Virginia ;  introduced  in  1812.  The  flowers  are  white ; 
and  the  berries  lai^e,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  The 
plant  of  this  species  in  Loddiges*s  arboretum  was  4  ft.  high  in  1835. 

m  6.  P.  LANCEOLA^us  Pursh,     The  lanceolate-/^iv</  Winter  Berry. 

Ideniifloaliam.    Pursh.  FL  Sept  Amer.,  8.  p.  87. }  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  80. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolate,  remotely  and  very  slightly  ser- 
rulate, smooth  on  both  surfaces.  Male  flowers  aggregate,  triandrous ;  female 
ones  mostly  in  pairs,  peduncled,  and  G-cleft.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  17.)  A 
deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.;  a  native  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  Carolina  and  Georgia;  introduced  in  1811.  The  flowers  are 
white ;  and  the  berries  are  small,  and  of  a  scarlet  colour.  The  plant  in 
Loddiges's  arboretum  is  8  ft.  high. 

§  iii.    Wint&Ua  Mcench. 


a 


Derivation.    Probably  from  the  name  of  some  botanist 

Sectional  Characlerittics.  Flowers,  for  the  most  part,  6-cleft.  Leaves  perma- 
nent. (Dec.  Prod^  ii.  p.  17.) 

m  7.  P.  GLAUBER  L.    The  glabrous  Winter  Berry. 

Identifieaiioft.    lin.  Spec,  471 ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  pi  17. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  pi  9a 

Emgravimg.    The  figure  under  this  name  in  Wats.  Dend.,  t  f7.,  is  that  of  P.  corikceus  Purtk. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  lanceolate,  with  wedge-shaped  bases, 
coriaceous,  glabrous,  glossy,  somewhat  toothed  at  the  tip.  Flowers  mostly 
three  on  an  axillary  peduncle  that  is  usually  solitary.  Fruit  black.  (Dec, 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.,  in  sandy  shady  woods,  from  Canada  to  Florida;  introduced  in  1759, 
and  producing  its  small  white  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  colour  of 
the  berries  in  this  species  b  black,  and  in  Jersey  they  are  called  ink  berries. 
It  forms  a  very  handsome  shrub,  which,  in  Loddiges's  arboretum  has  at- 
tained the  heij^tof  4  ft.,  with  a  regular  ovate  shape,  densely  clothed  with 
shining  foliage.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2s.  6d.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a 
quart. 

m  8.  P.  ATOiiA^Rius  Nutt.    The  tAom-^earmg  Winter  Berry. 

Idemljfleatiom    Nutt  Geo.  Ancr.,  t  pi  S1& ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  ^  17. :  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p^  90. 
Asc  CSter.,  Ac    Evergreen.    Leaf  oval,  with  the  base  wedgeohaped  tad  the  tip  acute,  and  some, 
what  mwta,  coriaowus,  bearing  on  the  under  luHtee  minute  czcrcioeaoM }  wbenee  the  spedlic 
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TMinger  bnuMhet  rather  eUmany.    Flofwen  tolitary  on  lateral  pedundei.    (Dee.  Prod., 


— »""■       xvungcr  ovaHcncs  nuovrcHUHiuy.     ciuwvra  man\mxy  uai  iMcmi  pcauociea.      ^zjrc.    rrvQ,, 

H.  r>>17.)  An  uodenhrub.  growing  to  the  height  of  S  ft,  in  woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivot  in 
Geoi^ ;  producing  ita  white  flowers  in  July  and  August,  which  are  succeeded  by  darluoolourad 
benriea.    lotroduced  in  18S0 ;  but  we  hare  nerer  seen  it  in  British  gardenai 

m  9.  P.  CORIA^CEUS  Purth,    The  coriaceous-^avr^/ Winter  Berry. 

Idemt^katkm.    Punh  FL  Sept.  Amer.,  L  pL  SSL  ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  17. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  81. 
P.  gUber  fVaU. 
Wata.  Dead.  Brit,  t  87.,  under  the  name  of  P.  glhber. 


Spre.  C3kar.,  %e.  Erergreen.  Leaf  lanceolate,  with  a  wedgeahaped  base,  coriaceous,  gtabrpiM, 
gloasy,  entire.  Flowers  in  short,  sessile,  axillary  corymbs,  many  in  a  corymb.  (Dee.  ProtL,  U. 
pi  17.)  A  haodaome,  tail,  erergreen  shrub,  having  the  general  aspect  of  /lex  Dakodn }  found  In 
sandy  woods  near  the  banks  ct  rirera  in  Georgia,  and  introduced  in  1880. 

farMln.  This  spedea  varies,  with  learet  broader,  oborateJanceolate,  and  acuminate;  and 
narnmer,  lanceolate,  and  acute  (JDec.  Prod.,  ii.  pi  17.) 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Vrinos  hardy  or  half-hardy. 

p.  tfMtost  Vahl  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Montserrat,  and  considered  as  hardy,  though  not  yet 
introduced.  P.  niiiAu  Vahl  is  also  a  native  of  Mootserra^  and  is  supposed  to  require  a  ereen-house. 
There  are  two  stove  species  described  by  Swarts  natives  of  the  Caiibbee  Islands,  which  are  treee 
crowing  flrain  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high.  '  They  are  found  on  mountains  in  their  native  countries ;  and 
bcnee  may,  probably,  be  hardy  enough  to  be  kept  in  British  green-houses,  thou^  it  is  customary 
to  coDsidn'  natives  of  the  West  India  lalands  as  stove  plants,  whether  they  are  natives  of  the  hills 
sr  of  the  plains. 


CHAP.   XXXV. 

OF  THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER  AHAMNA^CEJB. 

DrsTiNCTirE  Characterittics.  Calyx  4*— 5-cleft;  eestivation  valvate.  Corolla 
of  4 — 5  petals ;  in  some  absent.  Petals  cucuUate,  or  convolute,  inserted  into 
the  orifice  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  4—5,  opposite  the  petals,  perigynous.  Ovary 
superior,  or  half-superior,  2-,  3-,  or  4-celIed,  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  disk. 
Ovules  one  in  a  cell,  erect,  as  are  the  seeds.  Fniit  fleshy  and  indehiscent 
or  dry,  and  separating  into  3  divisions.  Trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  and 
generally  deciauous.  Leaves  simple,  alternate,  verv  seldom  opposite,  with 
minute  stipules.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal.  (Lindl,  Inirod.  to  N,  S,)  The 
species  are  natives  of  Europe  or  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  India; 
toej  are  ornamental  in  British  gardens  and  shrubberies,  chiefly  from  the 
variety  of  their  foliage,  and  from  their  berries ;  but  some  of  them,  as  Ceandthus, 
from  their  flowers.  They  are  all  of  easy  culture.  The  genera  containing 
hardy  ligneous  plants  are  six ;  which  are  characterised  as  follows : — 

Zi'zTPBUS  Toum.  Calyx  spreading,  5-cleft ;  its  upper  part  separating  all 
round  from  the  lower,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut  from  it ;  tne  lower  persistent, 
situated  under  the  fniit,  and  adhering  to  it  more  or  less.  Petals  5,  upon 
a  glandular  disk  that  is  adnate  to  the  calyx.  Stamens  inserted  in  front  of 
the  petals.  Styles  2 — 3,  simple.  Fruit  an  ovoid  drupe ;  the  nut  2-celled, 
rarely  1 — 3-celied.  Seed^suborbicular,  compressed.  Shrubs  or  small  trees. 
Leaves  alternate,  3-nerved.  Stipules  spinescent.  Flowers  axillary.  Drupes 
mucilaginous  and  eatable.  (^Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  19.)  The  species  are  deciduous 
shnibs,  natives  of  Europe  or  Asia,  one  of  them  bearing  eatable  fruit. 

Paliu^us  Toum,  The  flower  like  that  of  Zfzyphus,  except  as  follows. 
Styles  3.  Fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  orbicular,  girded  with  a  broad  mem- 
branaceous wing,  3-celled.  Seed  ovate.  The  habit  that  of  Zizyphus. 
(Drc.  Prod.f  ii.  p.  22.)  The  species  are  deciduous  shrubs  or  low  trees, 
natives  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  and  highly  ornamental  in  gardens,  from  their 
shining  leaves,  which  are  nerved ;  and  their  abundance  of  rich  greenisli 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruit  of  rather  a  nngulu  foTia% 
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They  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  they  produce,  in  Britain,  in 
abundance. 

Berchb^m/>4  Necker.  Calyx  5-parted,  the  segments  deciduous,  the  remaining 
portion  persistent,  situate  under  the  fruit,  and  adhering  to  it  more  or  less. 
Petals  5,  scale-shaped.  Stamens  inserted  lower  than  the  petals.  Style  1. 
Stigmas  2.  Fruit  an  oblong  dry  drupe ;  the  nut  8-ceIled.  A  shrub,  with- 
out spines,  somewhat  twining.  Often,  by  defect,  the  sexes  are  dioecious, 
and  the  fruit  1-seeded.  (Dec,  ProtL,  ii.  p.  22.)  The  only  hardy  species 
is  a  twining  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina. 

Ara^mnus  Lam,  Calyx  4— 5-cleft ;  often,  with  the  upper  part,  after  the  flow- 
ering, separating  from  the  lower  all  round,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut,  and  the 
lower  part  persistent,  situate  beneath  the  fruit,  and  cohering  with  it.  Petals, 
in  some,  absent.  Stamens  inserted  in  front  of  the  petals.  Style  2 — 4-cleft. 
Fruit  nearly  dry,  or  berried.  Cells  2 — 4*;  those  in  the  nearly  dry  fruits 
separable,  and  1-seeded,  or  very  rarely  2-seeded.  Seed  oblong,  having  on 
the  outer  side  a  deep  furrow,  that  is  lNX)ade8t  at  the  base.  Shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  the  tips  of  the  branches  becoming  spines,  in  some  instances. 
The  leaves  feather-nerved.  The  stipules  never  converted  into  a  prickle. 
Flowers  oflen  unisexual.  Fruit  not  eatable.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  23.)  The 
species  are  evergreen,  subevergreen,  and  deciduous  shrubs,  chiefly  natives 
of  Europe,  but  some  of  them  of  North  America  and  Asia. 

CoLLB^T/>i  Comm.  Calyx  pitcher-shaped,  5-cleft,  its  base  scarcely  adhering 
to  the  ovary,  which  it  surrounds.  Not  any  corolla.  Stamens  5,  situated 
between  the  lobes  of  the  calyx :  anthers  with  a  tendency  to  be  1-celled, 
kidney-shaped,  opening  by  a  horseshoe-shaped  furrow.  Style  ending  in  3 
teeth.  Fruit  a  3-cefled  capsule,  surrounded  by  the  base  of  the  calyx. 
Shrubs.  Branches  spiny.  Leavas  small,  mostly  opposite.  (Dec,  Prod,^  ii. 
p.  28. ;  and  Don*t  MUl.)  The  species  are  spinous  shrubs,  with  few  small 
leaves,  natives  of  Peru  or  Chili,  and  interesting  by  their  peculiarity  of 
appearance,  and  their  flowers. 

Cbano^hus  L,  Calyx  5-cleft,  bell-shaped ;  after  the  flowering,  the  upper 
part  separates  from  the  lower  part  all  round,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut ;  the 
lower  part  is  persistent,  is  situate  under  the  fruit,  and  adheres  to  it  more 
or  less.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  each  with  a  long  claw,  and  hooded :  rarely 
none.  Stamens  projecting  in  front  of  the  petals.  Styles  2 — 3,  united  as 
high  as  the  middle.  Fruit  a  dry  berry,  3-celled,  rarely  2 — Celled ;  the 
cells  pervious  at  the  base ;  the  walls  of  tne  consistence  of  paper.  Seed  ovate. 
Shrubs  without  thorns,  with  leaves  ovate.  (Dec,  Prod.^  ii.  p.  29.)  The 
species  are  evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs,  from  North  America,  some  of 
toem  highly  ornamental,  on  account  of  their  flowers.  They  are  readily 
propagated  by  cutting  of  the  young  wood;  or  by  seeds,  which  are  generally 
impoited  from  America,  though  they  are  sometimes  ripened  in  England. 

Genus  I. 


SQ 


ZrZYPHUS  Toutn.    Thb  Jujubb«    Lm.  Syti,  Peat&ndria  Di-Trigynia. 

IdtnittratHm      TVwrn.  Intt,  t  40a  :  Gart.  Fract,  1.  p.  48.;  Lua  IIL,  t  185.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 

pTlSB. ;  Broom.  Ittm.  iUi«m.,  p.  47. 
JhwflitymCT.    Jtuubler,  Fir. :  Judendorn,  Oer. 
DeHfttikm,    From  tiauntft  »e  Aniblc  nmie  of  the  lotus. 

t  1.  Z,  vuLOA^Ris  Lam,    The  common,  or  cuUivated,  Jujube. 

lienHfieaikm.    Urn.  ML,  18BL  f.  1.;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  W. J  Don*.  Mill.  2.  p.  23.  ^       ,.       ^  ^ 

abmommei.      RMmam  ZiMToHaM  Urn,  Spec,  2w.,  AriL  FL  JIom..  8.  t  59. ;    Z.  taMrm  Detf. 

Mk  I  Jiilubtor  cttltlvC,  /V.:  BraHbccven.  a«r. :  Oluggid.  lUU. 
AvnMA^.    LMk  IIL,^  £  1. ;  nSTn  ftoH.,  i.  t  S;  )l.  D«  Hhi.  at  1& ;  md^wM  19^ 
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brous,  or,  beneath,  pubescent  along  the 
■KTvo.  Fricklea  not  Boy,  or  twin,  one 
of  them  recurved.  Drupe  orate-ob- 
lonf.  A  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of 
Sjna,  whence  it  was  brought  to  RomA 
during  the  reizo  of  Augustus.  (Dtc. 
PtxmL,  ii.  p.  19.)  Introduced  into  Eng- 
land io  1640.  In  its  native  country, 
it  grows  to  the  he^fat  of  SO  ft.  or  30  ft., 
wMi  a  thick  cylindncal  stem,  loroewhat 
twisted.  The  bark  is  brown,  and  rather 
chapped.  The  branches  are  nuiperous, 
pliant,  anned  with  prickles,  lignig  in 
their  direction ;  thepncklesattheioints 
being  two  of  unequal  size,  of  which  one 
is  almost  straight,  and  the  other  shorter 
and  quite  straight.*  The  leaves  are  al- 
ternate and  oval-oblong,  somewhat  hard  and  coriaceous.  The  Rowers  aro 
small,  axillary,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  short  peduncles.  The  fruit  is 
oval-oblong,  resembling  that  of  the  olive ;  at  Brat  green,  afterwards  yellow, 
and  entirely  red  when  line.  It  has  a  mild  and  vinous  taste.  The  pulp 
encloses  a  nut,  having  a  long  noint  at  one  of  the  extremities,  and  it  con- 
tains two  seeds.  In  the  souUi  of  France,  the  tree  flowers  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  autumn.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  flowers  in  autumn,  and  the  ihiit  never  airivea 
at  maturity.  In  England,  we  have  only  seen  very  small  plants,  kept  in 
pots,  in  pits. 

Geograpij/,  ISitory,  4^.  This  tree  b  indigenous  in -Syria,  and  other  parts 
of  Ana,  ^o  in  Greece  (see  p.  165.);  and  it  is  cultivated  on  both  shores  of  the 
Hediterranean.  It  has  been  acclimatised  in  Italy  since  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  diflerent  parts  of  that  country,  as  far  north  as 
Genoa.  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  ji^ube,  says  that  "  this  tree,  and  the  Attda- 
rid,  were  imported  into  Italy,  from  Alrica  and  Syria,  in  the  rqign  of  Aa- 
gusUiB,  and  planted  on  the  rampartg  of  Rome,  where  they  made  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, from  thdr  heads  rising  above  the  houses."  Du  Uamel  recommenda 
the  tree  to  be  cultivated  generally,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  foliage ; 
and,  in  Languedoc,  on  account  of  its  fruit.  The  taste  of  the  fruit  is  somewnal 
add;  but  the  flesh  is  linn,  succulent,  and,  when  dried,  it  makes  a  very 
dennble  iwcetmeat.  The  syru|>  of  Jujubes  is  employed  for  abating  fever, 
and  purifying  the  blood ;  and  in  coughs  and  catarrns :  lozenges  tor  the 
latter  puipoMi  are  also  made  of  it.  The  plant  prefers  a  soil  that  is  rather 
dry,  to  one  that  is  moist;  and,  when  once  established,  it  is  by  no  means 
liable  to  su^  from  the  winters  of  Paris.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  roots,  whether  of  young  or  old  trees ;  or  by  suckers,  which  it  throws  up 
io  the  greatest  abundance.  Seeds  may  also  be  procured  of  it  from  Italy.  We 
have  seen  the  fruit  on  the  tree  in  t^e  garden  of  M.  Cels,  at  Paris,  in  ISSS; 
mdgathered  itintbatof  Signor  diN^ro,at  OenOB,in  1819.  InI635,diqre 
were  plants  of  this  spedes  b  the  Fulham  Nursery. 

■  2.  Z.  sinb'ksis  Lam,     The  Chinese  Jiuube. 

agmniirmr.    Mijnam  Zlin^vt  Lim.  R.  Coik.,  US. 

JhM.  a^r.  kt.  BnneblKi  pntnuenL  Lcavs  OTita.DblDDf,  Kute,  mntfc  riAhnuL  memS 
bowUh,  ■loof  Uk  DBTH  Fiicklatirln,Hnl(hUiti,diT^ii|.  PtUliicdeud;  Dniutanb! 
KipuUd  W  ba  m  BMW*  of  Chlni,  upucnaT  m  Vat  snthiiiitv  of  tha  Pirti  Qudsn  i  bat  H  tea. 
oDMign  >hMbar  oatrscUT'  (Iw  trad.,  U.  p  IS.)  iMcoifiusd  Into  Eiulud  In  ISU,  u^- 
Jfribsrt  In  Um  »!■—  D»  Bamil  u  isquirtDipniMcttondurlniiiliitBTDllnl^rii  flinlwi ' 
Tlw  MM  It  m  LoddH^t  CMalrw,  but  dwplufln  tbdisiton{ua«*i^idjnU3S,udw« 
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•  3.  Z.  spi'na-Chbi'btj  WiUd.    Chrut'a  Thorn  Jujube. 


J^ii^IcXAm. 


Font.  Mam,  an.,  but  D«  o(  Lio. ;  Z.  uTrliAiu  Mill.  Die 
3L  p.  3S0.  i  Haica  Alp.  Eg.,  £  L  4.  p.  lU. :  tEoApUA  tpinbu  & 
(.  ieW),  ;  CtarUlkroncn  Jwlendoni,  UfT. 


p.^L  '  XbinIT 


Alp.  Eg.,  S,  1. 
f  c.  LnTH  ovmu.  dMum,  iDOthtd,  glibmu,  or,  benHtb,  pubaunL  PrtcUa  lirin, 
-nunrmight,  [he  Mba  ritlitr  innioad.  FTaw«n  dlipOKd  upon  peduncle*,  UiM  ui 
.  diTktM,  and  TllkiKlii  tcaxnloH.  Dnipa  OTUe-flolioK.  InliablU  tbe  norih  of 
FiIhUik.  tOtc  Fri)4.,Hr.S0.)  Adeclduoiu  (hrub,  imwlng  lolta<bcl^t  or  8  ft. 
w  UI.  MunJi  nf  AMa,  In  PnliMlnc,  In  EUilopI^  uiri  !□  Enpt  Introduced  <n  IT59.  Tlw  floVM* 
■n  j^kmiah  gitta  i  iht  ftuit  oUoni,  About  tbe  ili*  of  ■  uoe,  with  &  pInHiil  iuboeid  tute,  OBd 

cnielflxlofl  {  but  ibe  more  Bf*iv^  opinion  it  In  (kvour  at  Pklltinu  ociileAtut.    Llnniru*  Tilled  II 
■een  tbe  pUnt,  uid  do  not  know  vheiber  It  li  ooir  la  be  procured  In  England. 

mZ.  S.  2  inermii  Dec.  Prod,,  ij.  p.  SO.  — This  has  no  prickles,  and  its 
leaves  are  larger,  and  very  obtuse. 
t  i.  Z.  incu'hva  Raib,    The  incurved-jptiW  Jujube. 

/ifriutibaUoiL    Roib.  Fl.  Ind.. S.  p. 3Si. i  Dec Ptod., S.f.t0.i  Dm'!  UtH, i.p.i5. 


^tcan.,^t.    Le*T«on1,  oUuHlr  icumlnate.erenulile^S-nenrd,  oblique  u  the  hue.    PetlolH 

bdsbloT  son!)  ■  luUn or  Upper  Nei»l, and  imnJuctd  In  lg&'  The  loitnianof  a  ;ellawiih 
'  Ku.    WebHeiKTerKcn  tlieplanl.  ' 

■  5.  Z.  FLBiuo'aA  IVaU.     The  flexible  Jujube. 

r  Ttf7  kAg  and  . 
axlllarr,  UIUIH: 


„._.  JIar,,  tc.    A  nnoolh  ahrub,  with  iplni  flexible  bnnctis,  and  unacmed  itn 
Prtclilti  twin,  one  Ttrj  long  and  «nl(ht,  the  other  recuned.    Loiea  lanceirtate, 

..1.     th 111 —  "-uillj  iolltaiT.    Sljle  ilMplji  wnd.  {Don'i  MilL,  11.  p.  nj    A  nMite 

e  height  of  8  ft     It  kiconiidered  an  elegant  pWit^  wirh  n^ahogany- 
...... _'-L  flowen,  niher  laige.    It  wai  Introducccl  In  ISflO^  but  uro 


illtan.    Ht;le  ilKp^gi  M 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  ofXhyphus  already  introduced. 

Tntsi«VAM»^eiip«l^jortta~eklngdmrar'^  ?^  qft? 

bKt  called  JerMd.  whlcb  wai  fonnerlj  the  country  ttt  the  Lo. 
IsphigL  llhai  tbe  haUtoTthe /niinuioi,indlhe  Ooweri  of 
U*  COBBOB  iii)ub« ;  but  th*  Itulti  arc  imaller,  nundec.  and 

■toBca  I'thcT  «•  borne  on  crerr  put  or  the  pluit  like  goote- 
bBilei,  and  Iuit*  ■  laupUili  tinge;  The  hrinaceoui  pulp  la  k- 
puxl^trmtlMitone  and  uurbj  Tot  winter  uie.  Iti  ^nur 
opptDacbca  naulf  to  that  of  flgi  or  datei.  A  kind  of  wine  la 
Blade  Cnm  tbe  IVult  by  eicprtfaing  tbe  Juice,  and  dllutlhg  It 

DatlTCa  ot  Hme  wrta  cf  AfHca  contort  the  JVuita  Into  a  vin  of 

«»rdi  pDuodlar  tn«n  gently  In  a  wooden  nKiTUr»untLI  the 

thua  producfll  ii  thm  nlied  with  a  little  wat 

Into  ■  TEiail  of  w*t«r,  and  ibakcn  about,  k  aa  to 
ThllooBiPiiinleataa  a  tweet  and  agreenble  tatte  lo 
BUM,  it  fonm  •  pleaMnl  liquor  c»I1b!  J^ivli, 


2.ilIIU*Rc«b.  laanatlTc  of  China,  inlnxtuced  inWHi.  Thcmiillt  1 1n.  long,  nale  fellow  when 
rip^Md  *"''!*■  (I"  ""^  produm  Innunii-rahlc  lucken,  which  run  lo  a  fretl  ilUlaocc  from  the 
fimnl  tree,     l^lincdct  li  rrcnrdedafl  a  grron-bouie  planl,  but  will  probabljr  prorehair-htrdy. 

X.raniifillal)A.lVtt.Irot»Eg)rpt)\tt\it<iyforc\a,B<.ljei\naa!S'Xi:i.  Z. iwiinDiiiiM  M'uld.  la 
■  Cape^KdH.  Z.gliUra  Raxh.  ti  a  natircol  IhcEail  Indln.  Z.  f£iHf;i^raMlll..Z.  toWViUo  Hoib, 
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and  X^Onw  Bosb.are  «ko  aathrtt  of  Um  Eart  Indict.  Z.  d«r/«l/«  Schult  and  Z.  toporiferm  Sebalt. 
are  naUvca  of  Uie  oonh  ofOiiiMi ;  and  Z.  empituit  ii  a  native  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All  theae 
qwdea  bdng  deeidooaa,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  once  introduced,  and  tried  in  very  drj  aoUtafalntt 
aeoDienrative  walL  thn  would  be  found  half.hardy. 

Z.  ih^vitmLaat.  JUtf..  liL  pi  S18.,  ilhinmu*  Ji^juba  Lin.  Spec,  882.,  the  wild  ji^ube,  a  tree  crowing  to 
the  iwigbt  t>f  16  ft  In  India,  and  cultirated  in  China  and  Cochlo-China,  wat  introduced  into  England  In 
179,  iMit,  as  fkr  aa  we  know,  it  now  loat  It  it  figured  and  detcribed  by  Rumphiui  (if inA.,  ii.  1 3&},  and  by 
Rheede  {MaL,  It.  t  4L}  ;  and  the  fMlowing  notice  respecting  It  U  in  Don^  MiUer  .--.LeaTetoMiquelv 
ovate,  aemtcd,  downy  bdow,  at  well  at  the  young  branchea,  boary.  Pricklea  twin,  the  one  recurved, 
theodMO'ttraigbC.  Coiyinbt  axillary,  almott  tettile.  Fkmen  greenith  yellow.  Drupe  globular,  tiie  of 
a  lane  eheny,  tmooCh  and  yellow  when  ripe,  containing  a  S-celled,  Lteeded  nut  There  ii  a  variety 
of  tnit,  or  a  new  apedet,  in  the  East  Indict,  which  producet  csoellent  fhiit,  of  a  long  fbrm,  about 
the  die  of  a  bent  egg,  known  by  the  naoM  of  nattikelkkool  in  BcngaL  The  friiit  of  both  varictiet 
li  eaten  by  aU  dattct  of  pertont :  It  it  tweet  and  mealy.  The  bark  of  the  tree  it  taid  to  be  utcd  in 
the  Mohaocat  in  dlarrlKn,  auid  to  Ibrtify  the  ttomach ;  which  teemt  to  confirm  the  general  opinion 
Mttwtalned  of  the  attringent  propertiet  of  the  bark  of  mott  of  the  tpedet  of  thit  order.  {Dan*§ 
MULt  iL  pk  86.)  Thit  tpectet,  though  narked  at  a  green-house  plant,  will  doubtleat  thrive  in  the  opea 
air,  in  tbe  warmett  partt  of  the  touth  of  England ;  but  we  have  Introduced  it  here,  becaute  we  think 
It  and  ZVaypbut  Lbtut  Ukely  to  be  detirable  fhiit-thrubt  for  Auttralia,  the  Cape,  and  the  Himalayatw 
Ifighly  improved  varietict  of  both  tpedet,  producing  fk-uit  at  difllbrent  from  that  which  thev  now 
bear,  at  the  Lancathire  guotebeiijf  it  tnm  the  gooteberry  of  the  woodt  of  Switserland  or  Califoniia, 
mUht  piobably  be  obtained  by  telectkm  and  cultivation. 

Varioot  tpedet  of  Zlsyphut  are  found  in  the  Himalayat ;  tome  of  whidi,  growing  on  the  higher 
paru  of  the  moontaint,  may  probably  be  found  hardy.  (See  ilMrle*«  iZtoif.,  pu  16&)  In  the  garden 
of  tbe  Hortlcultnxal  Sodety  there  la  an  unnamed  tpedet,  which  naa  itood  two  winten  againtt  a  wall 
without  any  protection. 

Genus  IL 


PALIU'RUS  L.  Tu^VkiAV^vSy  or  Christ^ s  Thorn,  Lm.SyH.  PenUindria 

Trig^nia. 

lieai^haiiom.    Toarn.  Tntt,  1 386L ;  D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Kep^,  p^  189L ;  I>ee.  Prod.,  1.  p.  S8. ;  Don*a 

MUL,  8.  p.  83L :  Brongn.  M^m.  Rham.,  p.  46b 
fftaiiBfinL    Pau&re,  Poctei^hapcnUa  JV. 
Deriwmiiom.    From  paild,  to  move,  and-  <mron,  urine ;  in  allusion  to  Itt  diuretic  qualitlea ;  or  Dram 

ftUunit,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Africa ;  now  called  Nabil 

m  1.  P.  ACULEAh-us  Lam,    The  prickly  Paliurus,  or  Chrisi^t  Thorn, 

UemiifUmikm.  Lam.  HI.,  t  Sia;  Fl.  Fr.,ed.  &,  Na  4061. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  3. 1 17. ;  Don's  Min  ,2.  ^  S9. 

%— nynfi.    P.   pteaut  Ditm.   Owrt.,  &  pi  S6a ;   P.  auttriJit  Qtert  Fruei.,  1.  t.  ia  f.  5.  :    P. 

volgkrit  D.  Do»Prod.Ft  Sep.,  189. ;  ilhimnua  Pali&rut  Lin.  Spec.,  S81. :  Zisyphut  /Ul&rut  IFilM. 

Sv:,  L  p.  1I83L,  Shmt  Boi.  Jiag.,  t  189&  :  Cbritt's  Thorn,  or  Ram  of  Libya  Gerard, ;  E'pinede 
riat,  Argalon,  Porte-chapeau,  Pr. ;  geflOgelter  Judendom,  Oer. 
Bimn^mp.     Ism.  UL,  L  810. :  N.  Duh.,  a  t  17. ;  Omrt.  Fnict,  1. 1  4S.  f.  &  ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  1893. ; 
K.  o^  PL,  No.  a89& ;  our;%.  I96i ;  and^the  platea  of  thit  tpedet,  both  in  a  young'and  an  old  atate, 
ia  our  Second  Volnme. 

Spec.  Char^y  ^c,  Branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate, 
serrulated,  quite  smoothy  S-neired,  with  two  spines 
at  the  base,  one  straight,  the  other  recurved.  Flowers 
in  axillary  crowded  umbellules;  few  in  an  umbellule. 
\^ng  of  capsule  crenated.  {DotCt  MUl.^  ii.  p.  23.)  A 
branching  cleciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of 
the  souw  of  Europe,  and  north  and  west  of  Asia, 
and  introduced  in  1596.  The  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
and  they  are  succeeded  by  fruit  of  a  buckler  shape, 
fiat  and  thin,  hut  coriaceous.  From  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  this  fruit,  which  has  the  footstalk  at- 
tached to  the  middle,  which  is  raised  like  tbe  crown  of  a  hat,  and  the 
flattened  disk,  which  resembles  its  brim,  the  French  have  given  this  tree 
the  name  of  porte-chapeau.  On  both  shores  of  the  M^iterranean,  it 
grows  to  about  the  same  height  as  the  common  hawthorn.  In  the 
south  of  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  it  forms  a  bushy  tree,  with  numerous 
branches,  thickly  clothed  with  prickles,  coming  out  in  pairs  at  the  buds,  one 
of  them  bent  back,  and  both  very  sharp.  It  is  found  on  the  hills  near  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  particukrly  near  warm  springs ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  south 
of  Caucasus  and  Oeorsia,  and  in  the  woody  mountains  of  Taurida,  where  it 
renders  sone  parts  of  them  almost  impervious.    In  many  ^parU  ol  \te\^ 

oo 
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the  hedgu  are  formetl  of  this  plant,  as  they  are  of  the  hawthorn  in  Britain ; 
it  u  also  the  comiDon  hedge  plant  in  Asia.  Du  Haniel  recoiDDicntiH  it  for 
..  being  employed  for  heilgee  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  abounds  in  a 
wild  state.  Medicinally,  the  entire  plant  is  contudered  diuretic ;  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  given  with  success  in  dropsical  cases.  Virgil,  when 
describing.  In  figurative  language.  Nature  as  mourning  for  the  death  of 
JuliiiB  Cssar,  sais  the  earth  was  no  longer  covered  with  flowers  or  com, 
but  with  thistles,  and  the  sharp  spines  of  the  paliurus.  Columella  recom- 
mends excluding  the  plant  entirely  from  gardens,  and  planting  it  with 
brambles  for  the  purpose  of  forming  live  hedges.  In  the  south  of  Fiance, 
where  it  has  been  tried  in  this  way,  the  same  objection  is  mode  to  it  as  to 
hedges  of  the  common  sloe  (Pnlnus  spiaosa')  in  this  country;  viz.  that  it 
throws  up  such  numerous  suckers  as  in  a  short  time  to  extend  the  width  c>f 
the  hedge  considerably  on  both  sides.  As  this  species  abounds  in  Judxa, 
and  as  the  spines  are  very  sharp,  and  the  branches  very  pliable,  and  easily 
twisted  into  any  figure,  Belon  Bupnosed  the  crown  of  thorns,  which   was 

Sut  upon  the  head  of  Christ  before  his  crucifixion,  to  be  composed  nf  ihem. 
osephus  says  "  that  this  thorn,  having  sharper  prickles  than  any  other,  irt 
order  that  Christ  might  be  the  more  tormented,  they  made  choice  of  it  for 
a  crown  for  him."  (Ant.  of  the  Jewt,  book  i.  chap,  ii.,  as  cjuoted  by  Oerard.) 
Ilasselquial,  however,  thinks  that  the  crown  of  thorns  was  formed  of  another 
prickly  plant,  the  Zfzyphus  sptna-Christi  W.,flhBnnii3  spina-Chrfsti  Lin.; 
but,  according  to  Warburton,  it  was  the  j4c&nlhus  mdllls,  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  prickly  at  all. 

SlatuOci.  Thf  luMit  ptrnnl  at  ihii  iiwcln  In  the  neighbourhood  at  Lnndnn  It  at  Syon.  Bherr 
U  it  31  ft.  high,  Ihc  crunk  1  ft,  and  the  dlunrlrr  of  (he  hemd  SO  n.  iSm  nur  ei.gnirini  at 
ait  tnt  in  Vol.  ILJ    Tbtre  li  ■  fine  oM  ipednKn  In  the  BaUnic  Oudeo  u  Oirord  aboul  £U  rt. 

h^tt.    Pluu,  ID  the  Lonlan  nunerlei,  ire  Ii.  6il.  ench  ;  u  BoilKTneT,  I  trmae  ta  ctnta  ench  ) 


0 


BERCHE'M/^  Neck.      The  Bkrchemia.      Lin.    Suit.     Pentindria 

Moni^^inia. 

Idnulflntliam.    Neck.  Elcn.,  «^  p  I2£  :  Dec  Prod.,  !l  a  !S.  i  Bmun.  Mem.  Blum.,  O. ;  Don' 

Uiil,  !;  p.  r7. 
Srmtmfmn.    (Eodplll  SHftn  f.  On..  I.  |i.  Ul.,  and  a^taO.  ^K..  5.  p.  SO!. 
Oeriuatiem.    Fftnn  Afmbm,  probaldr  the  lurae  of  locDe  bounliL 

Deicriplion,  4-c.     Twining  deciduous  shrubs,  of  which  tliere  is   only   oin 
Bpedes  considered  hardy. 

S  1.  B.  vDLu^siUs  Dec.     The  twining  Berchemia. 

Umillealieii    Dee   Prod.,  S.  p,  Sl.j  Don"!  Mil].,  3.  p.  27, 

^WMMTi.    Xhtmnui  tdIDMIIi  LIm.  Fa.  gxfpl.,  J3t.,Jaea.  lam.  nor.,  t.  33fi.j  ZlfTphuin 
IfiUd.  Sftc,  L  p.  IIOS  i.  (EaAplli  toIIiUIu  ae»*il.  ^tt.  S.  p.  ni. ;  Supple  Jack,  'nr(nia 
Emgrmtlngl.    Jicq.  lew.  lUr,  L  336L  i  E.  of  PL,  No.  hoi.  g  mi  virflt-  196. 

Spec.  Char.,  4^c.  Branches  glabrous,  rather  twbing. 
Leaves  oval,  mucronate,  somewhat  waved.  Flowers 
ditscious.  Drupes  oblong.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  22.) 
A  deciduous  twining  shruo,  a  native  of  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  in  deep  swamps  near  the  sea  coast.  Intro- 
duced in  1714.  According  to  Pursh,  it  ascends  the 
highest  trees  of  Taxodium  dlttichum,  in  the  dismal 
swamp  near  Suffolk  in  Vii^nia ;  and  it  is  known 
there  by  the  name  of  Supple  Jack.  The  stems 
— '-e  round  one  another,  or  any  object  which  ihei 


iwme  round  one  aootRer,  or  any  object  wbicb  Uiev 
may  be  near  (  but,  in  British  gardens,  tbey  are  sel- 
dom seen  above  eft.  or  I  Oft.  high,  probably  from 
little  attention  being  |wid  to  place  tfie  plant  in  a 
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deep  sandy  or  peaty  soil,  and  to  supply  it  with  abundance  of  moisture  in  the 
growing  season.  The  foliage  has  a  neat  appearance.  The  flowers  arc  small, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour ;  and,  in  America,  they  are  succeeded  by 
oblong  Yiolet-coloured  berries.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root, 
or  of  the  branches,  or  by  lasers.  Plants  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  m  some  nurseries.  Price,  in  London,  2s,  6d, 
each ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

App.  i.    Olher  Species  ofBerchemia, 

BiJUattuenM  Broogn.,  theZfzyphus  lUT^scens  of  Wallich  ,  ii  a  Nepal  climber,  not  yet  introduced. 
B.  lineiia  Dae,  AlinimM  Uneitut  L/n.t  is  a  grecnJiooie  «hrub,  intmduced  in  1804  from  Cliina.  It 
gnmt  to  the  hcsflit  of  8ft  R  LomreiriknA  Dec.,  the  Ah&ronus  line&tiu  of  Lam.,  but  not  of  IJn- 
naoa,  ii  a  trailing  ihruiib  a  native  of  CochiiuChina,  among  hedges  and  bushes,  not  yet  introduced, 
but,  ID  all  pKobabUlty«  hallUiardy  or  hardy. 


Genus  IV. 


Q 


I^IJL 


i^HA'MNUS  Lam.     The  Buckthorn.      Lin,  Syst,    Pent&ndria    Mono- 

gj^nia. 

Uemtificaiion.  Lam.  Diet., 4.  p.  461. ;  Lam.  III.,  tl28. ;  Gcrt  Fruct,  S.  p.  lOa  ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  pc  8a  ; 

Don's  Mill.  2.  p  89  ;  Broiup.  Mtm  lUiam.,  p.  53. 
hmtm§imi§.    Ncrprun,  Pr.  (  W^dom,  Ger. ;  the  Ram,  or  Hart's,  Thome,  Gerard. ;  Box  Thorn. 
DertmUmm.    Froai  the  Celtic  woird,  ram,  signifying  a  tuft  of  branches;  which  the  Greeks  hare 

dianged  to  rkamnoi,  and  the  Latins  to  ramtu. 

Description,  4rc.  Deciduous,  or  evergreen  shrubs,  one  or  two  of  them 
with  the  habit  of  low  trees,  and  some  of  them  sub-procumbent,  or  procum- 
bent ;  and  all  of  them,  except  the  latter,  distinguished  by  an  upright  stiff 
mode  of  growth,  and  numerous  strong  thorns  in  their  wild  state ;  whence  the 
name  of  ram,  or  buck,  thorn.  Many  of  the  sorts  set  down  in  books  as  species 
are,  doubtless,  only  varieties;  but,  till  the  whole  are  brought  together,  and 
cultivsted  in  one  garden,  this  cannot  be  determined.  The  flowers  in  all  the 
species  are  inconspicuous ;  but  the  R,  A\2Lt6mus  and  its  varieties  are  most 
faluable  evergreen  shrubs,  and  several  of  the  other  species  are  ornamental, 
botii  from  their  foliage  and  their  fruit ;  the  latter  of  which  is  also  useful  in 
dyeing.  H.  h^bridus,  R,  alpinus,  R.  cath^rticus,  R.  Fr&ngula,  R,  saxatilis,  R. 
aUufolius,  and  R.  latif^Iius  are  species  procurable  in  the  nurseries,  and  well 
deserving  of  cultivation.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  layers, 
and  modt  of  them  by  cuttings;  and  they  will  all  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  dry. 
They  all  var^  much  in  ma^itude  by  culture,  in  common  with  most  plants 
which,  in  a  wild  state,  grow  in  arid  soils. 

§  i.  Marcorilla  Neck, 

ifptamgimes,    RMcmsm^  and  iflat^nus  of  Toum. 

Sed,  Char.  Flowers  usually  dioecious,  and  5-cleft.  Fruit  a  berry,  with  S 
seeds,  or,  from  Abortion,  2  seeds.  Seeds  deeply  furrowed,  with  the  raphe 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Leaves  usufdty  permanent;  coriaceous, and 
glabrous.  (^Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  23.) 

^,  hfathmut  ^oxan.    Flowers  racemose,  b-cleft.     Evergreen  Shrubs^ 
ii  1.  /2.  Wlatb'rnus  L.    The  Alatemus. 

Ideaiifimikm.    Lin.  Spec.,  S81. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  a  £3. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  90. 

•Bmumjfme»,    JRaHkimu  FhWftem  MM.  Met.,  No.  1. 

ArrJfMpN.    Frani  AMmat,  m  generic  name,  adopted  from  DioBcorides,  designating  the  alternate 

:  poiition  oftheleaTCs. 

Mill.  Diet,  t  Id  f.  1. ;  K.  Dtu  Ham.,  S.  p.  4£.  t  U  ;  and  <MT>lc.  \«n. 
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Spec.  Char.,  4rc.  Leaves  ovate^Uiptical,  or  lanceo- 
late, corioceouB,  quite  smooth,  Berrated.  Flowers 
Jiadous,  disposed  in  short  racemes,  (Don't 
Aim.,  ii.  p.  30.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  thesoutJi  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Attica; 
in  cultivation,  in  England,  from  the  days  of  Par- 
LiuioQ,  in  1629.     There  are  several  varieties. 

■  R.  A.  2  baledrica  Hort.  Par.     The  Balearic 

Alalemtu. — Leaves  roundish.  TheAh&m- 
nus  rotundif61iuH  of  Dumont.  We  take  t 
this  as  the  first  variety,  asBuming  the 
species  to  be  what  is  called  R.  A.  lati- 
folius,  which  is  the  commoDest  variety  in 
British  nurseries. 

■  R.  A.  3  Ai^dnica    Hort   Par,      Tie   Spanith  Alatemiu.  —  Leaves 

ovate,  ■  little  toothed. 

■  R.  A.  i;  Jalia  mamldtU.    Hie  ofAd-blelched-teaved  Alalerma. 
*  R.  A.  5  Jo/iit  tiureit  ■     The  gold-edged-leaved  Alalernut. 

■  R.  A.  6  fdliii   ar^enlea.       The  it/t>rr-edged-/panrd  Alalemtu. —  This 

variety,  which  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  large  proportion  of 
the  leaves  which  is  while,  is  more  tender  than  some  of  the  other 
varieties,  it  generally  does  beiit  against  a  wall,  and  is  well  worth 
a  place  there,  on  account  of  its  splendid  appearance,  especially  in 

R  .  A.  7  angtutifhlia,  synon.  R.  Clisii  Willd.  3V  muraw-leavcd 
Alalemiu. — Figured  in  3ft//.  Icon.,  1. 16.  fig.  2,  This  variety  is  so  dis- 
tinct, that  it  is  by  many  authors  considered  as  a  species.  There 
are  two  subvarieties  of  it,  the  gold-striped-leaved,  and  the  silver- 
striped-leaved.  They  are  all  of  remarkably  free  growth,  tnore 
especially  R.  A.  angustifolia. 

The  alaternuB  is  a  densely  branched  shrub,  growing 
SOfl.  in  sheltered  situations,  but  always  preserving 
the  character  of  a  bush,  unless  carefully  trained  to  a  single  stem.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  sbining,  and  often  clandular  at  the  base,  and  serrated  in  some 
varieties,  but  entire  in  others.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  male  or  female,  or 
imperfect  hermaphrodiles,  on  the  same  or  different  individuals;  and  hence 
the  plant  isseldom  seen  in  England  bearing  fruit.  It  is  abundant  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  wa:s  observed  by  Sir  James  Smith,  in  Italy,  sometimes  only  a 
foot  or  two  in  height,  and  at  others  as  high  as  a  low  tree.  Evelyn,  also, 
observed  it  there;  and  saya  that  its  blossoms,  which  are  produced  from  April 
to  June,  affi>rd  an  "  early  and  marvellous  relief  to  bees."  Evelyn  boasts  that 
he  was  the  first  who  brought  the  alaternus  into  use  and  reputation  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  had  propagated  it  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland.  Parkiu- 
Bon,  however,  first  introduced  it;  end  he  commends  it  for  the  beauty  and 
verdure  of  the  leaves,  "abiding  quite  fresh  all  the  year."  In  his  time  it 
was  called  evergreen  privet.  The  plant  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  by  Dios- 
corides,  both  as  medicinal  and  as  bemg  used  in  dyeing.  Clusius  states  that  in 
Portk^  the  bark  is  used  to  dye  a  red,  and  the  wood  to  dye  a  blackish  blue. 
In  British  gardens,  this  shrub  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  more  especially  the  narrow-leaved 
variety.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  one  of  the  few 
evergreens  generally  planted,  not  only  for  hedges  and  to  conceal  objects,  but 
to  cbthe  w^ls,  and  to  be  clipped  into  artificial  shapes.  In  London  and  Wise's 
Retired  Gardener,  published  in  1706,  it  is  recommended  to  grow  the  alatemua 
in  cases  (boxes),  for  ornamenting  geidens  and  court-varda;  and,  when  clipped 
into  the  form  of  a  bowl  or  ball,  for  pladns  in  tne  borders  of  parterres, 
"ifougiveit  what  shape  you  think  fit  by  the  help  of  your  shears,  which,  being 
ivell  gukled,  will  make  this  shmb  of  a  very  agreeable  figure."  (Rel.  Gard., 
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ii.  p.  751.)  The  four  large,  round,  and  smoothly  clipped  plants  of  phil- 
Ijrrea,  on  naked  stems,  mentioned  in  p.  45.  as  possessed  by  Evelyn  at  Says 
Court,  were  doubtless  of  this  species,  and  not  of  the  genus  Phillyrea,  which 
is  of  much  slower  and  less  robust  growth.  The  illat^rnus  was  at  that  time, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Miller,  frequently  confounded  with  the  Phill^- 
rea ;  but  the  two  genera  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  position  of  their 
leaves,  which  are  alternate  in  /?h&mnus,'  and  opposite  in  Phillyrea.  At  pre- 
sent, the  alatemus  is  chiefly  planted  in  town  gardens,  to  conceal  walls,  and 
because  it  is  less  injured  by  the  smoke  of  coal  than  roost  other  evergreens. 
The  species,  and  all  the  varieties,  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  are 
taken  off  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered 
with  a  hand-glass.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species,  and  of  the 
blotched-leaved  variety,  9(L  a  plant ;  of  the  gold-  and  silver-edged-leaved, 
2f.  6^.  each :  at  Bollwvller,  the  species  and  varieties  from  1  franc  to  2  francs  a 
plant :  at  New  York,  r.  As  the  roots  are  not  very  productive  of  fibres,  when 
large  plants  are  chosen,  they  should  be  such  as  have  been  reared  in  pots,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  no  check  from  removal. 

•  2.  R,  BY^BRiDus  UHeriL     The  hybrid  Alaternus. 

lient^ficoHon.    L*H«rit.  Sert,  t  5i ;  Dec  Prod..  2.  p.  Sa  ;  Don*s  Mill ,  S.  p.  33. 
Sfmofmifmet.    ii  burgondlacut  Hort.  Par. ;  R.  aempervlrent  Hortutan. 
ingrwrnrng.    L*H«rtt  Sert,  t  5. 

Spec.  Char.^  4-c.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  smooth,  shining, 
hardly  permanent,  rather  coriaceous.  Flowers  androgynous.  (Don's  Miu,, 
iL  p.  30.)  A  garden  hybrid,  a  sub-evergreen  shrub,  raised  from  R.  alpinus, 
fecundated  b^^  R,  illat^mus,  and  forming  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  kind, 
which,  in  British  gardens,  grows  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  The  flowers 
are  green,  and  appear  in  May  or  June.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  which,  in  1833,  before  it  was  cut  down,  was  8  ft.  high. 
There  is  one  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  5  ft.  high. 
Price  of  plants,  in  London,  2s,  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents. 

B.  BJidmnus  Dec.     Flowers  in  Fascicies,  b-deft. 


A  3.  R,  LONGiFO^Lius  Lwik,    The  long-leaved  Buckthorn. 

lieml^fieaiiom.    Link  Enum..  1.  p.  828. ;  Dum.  Coun.  Bot  Cult»  &  p.  260.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  i4. ; 

Doa*8MUL.2.p.30. 
Sfferngme,    A  wiMenoviitiMt  Ram.  et  Schult.  Syit,  5.  p.  295. 
Spec  Ckar.t  ^v.    Leavet  OTaLoblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  serrated,  imooth,  shining,  pilose  in  the 

a&ils  of  Che  wlna  beneath.  (Dom'«  Mi/L,  Ii.  p.  50.)       A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft. : 

iatroduoed  in  1823,  but  from  what  country  is  uncertain. 

C.  Flowers  if^lefl,  m  Fascicles, 


f 

JL 

t^c^ 

a.  BranchU'ts  terminating  in  a  Thorn, 
t  4.  i?  catha'rticus  L.    The  purging  Buckthorn. 

s.    Lin.  Spec^  880. ;  Dec  Prod. ,  8.  p.  84. ;  Don's  Mill,  8.  p.  30. 
...M.—..^    The  White  Thorn  of  the  modern  Greeks.         _     _   ^  „^^     *t  -.    .. 

fnmiimtii.  Eng.  Bot,  t  IGS9. ;  IVood.  Med.  Bot,t  114. ;  (Ed.  FL  Dan.,  t  850. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  8.. 
t  la  ;  oat  Jig.  196. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol.  IL 

Spec,  Char. ^S^c,  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  toothed.  Flowers  in  fascicles,  polygamo- 
dicecious.  Berries  4-seeded,  rather  globose.  {DonU  Jifi//.,  ii  p.  30.)  A 
native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  and  plentiful  in  England. 

Variety, 

T  R.  c.  2  hydriensis  Jac,  with   larger  leaves,  tapering  to   the  base,   is 

found  wild  about  Hydria. 
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Dctcription,  Hulory,  ^c,  A  deciduoiu  thridj  or 
l(nv  tree.growing  to  the  hei^t  or  12il.  oc  15ft.  in 
a  atate  of  cultivation,  with  many  irregular  bnnchef, 
the  youog  tiioota  of  which  have  a  astooth  greyish 
brown  bark ;  bnt  the  older  branches  tmTe  router  f 
bark,  armed  with  a  few  short  thoraa.  The  leaves  , 
are  ribbed,  lunooth,  and  of  a  bright  greeo.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  Hiey  are  suc- 
ceeded by  berries,  which  are  globular,  bluuh  black, 
nauseous,  violently  purgative,  with  1  cells,  and  aa 
many  seeds.  By  this  last  character  the^are<lis- 
tinguished  by  druggists  from  the  berries  of  il.  Fran- 

Sila,  which  are  supposed  to  be  less  cathartic.  In  ^ 
ritiun,  this  species  is  found  in  native  woods  and  ^ 
thickets,  gen^^y  on  calcareous  and  loamy  soils,  but  seldom  above  10  ft.  or 
13  ft.  in  height.  According  to  Pallas,  this  species  is  common  in  the  cham- 
paign and  southern  parts  at  Siberia,  with  a  trunk  thicker  than  a  man's  ana, 
and  the  wood  very  hard,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  flowers  are,  for  the 
mo:it  purt,  hermaphrodite,  and,  in  a  wild  state,  clustered;  but  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation they  are  fewer,  and  nearly  solitary.  The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries 
has  the  colour  of  sBlfron,  and  it  is  used  for  staining  maps  or  paper:  they  are 
■old  under  the  name  of  French  berries.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries,  mixed 
with  alum,  is  the  sap  ^reen  of  pmnters ;  bnt,  if  the  berries  be  g^hered  late 
in  the  autumn,  the  jiuce  is  purple.  The  bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye. 
The  inner  bark,  like  that  of  the  elder,  is  said  to  be  a  strong  cathartic,  and  to 
excite  vomiting;  the  berries  are  also  strongly  purgative;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
flesh  of  birds  which  ieed  upon  them  posseBses  the  same  ouality.  Plants  of 
this  species,  in  the  garden  ot  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  have  attained 
the  height  of  9  ft.  in  10  years :  they  do  not  make  much  show  in  firing,  when 
in  Rower ;  but  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  profusely  covered  with  tbetr  black 
berries,  they  are  very  ornamental.  The  fruit  remains  on  after  the  leaves  have 
fdlen.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  It.  each ;  at  New  York,  plants 
are  371  cents  each. 

If  plants  were  required  for  forming  hedges  (for  which  the  species  is  very 
eligible,  in  consequence  of  itH  robust  and  rigid  habit  of  growth),  they  could,  no 
doubt,  be  provided  and  supplied  at  a  priceless  than  that  of  plants  of  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  because  plants  of  S.  cathArticus  come  up  in  the  first  year 
from  the  sowing. 

■  5.  R.  vtROA'TDS  Rox6.    The  twiggy  Buckthorn. 

ilbWgkaMM.    RoitiL  Ft  Ind.,  £,11. 3Sl.i  Dec.  Prod.,  E.  p.  «.  i  Don'iHUL.ft  p.30. 

Symm^mrr.     It.  ulhirtiEui  Hamlu.  USS. 

•crralid.  '^ooen  inmnd  Ihc  buc  i^  the  TouiR  •AddU.  ■ndllllllli  inl?ii«x.'  Stinw  t—3-c^rtL 
(Dm-i  Mitt.,  U.  p.  SSL)  A  dcriiiiioui  ihnib,  growing  to  the  lieiglll  of  19  (L  In  Ihr  NMlflheirjl 
MnunulntintheHmiiUj.i  iBlroduMd  In  IBSO.    The  flowen  »«  »Hy  muOl,  ftUm..  and  appcu 

•  6.  A.TiNCTO^Rius  tValtUI.    The  Dyer's  Buckthorn. 

umtilcalioii.    WddiLetKlt.  PL  Rir,  Huag.,  3.p. 
Sriimimt.     S.  Mrdlotptn""!  ffVld.  Hirb. 
firigroHV-     HijoeAbild.,  La7..1Ildi.uljW.  199. 

Syec.  Char.,  Sic.     Erect.     Leaves   ovate, 

rated.   Petioles  villous.    Flowers  crowded,  dicecious. 
Berries  obcordale,  3-  to  4>'Seeded.  {Don't  Mill.,  ii. 

S.  31.)    A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Hungary,  in 
edges,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.     Intro- 
duced in  1820.     The  flowers,  which  are  produced   yp, 
in  May  and  June,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  the  ^cj 
berries  and  inner  bark  are  used  for  dyeing,     A  plant  *|i)  ~ 
of  this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor-     •  V« 
ticultural  Society,  was,  in  1834,  3  ft.  high,  after  being  7  y«ars  pUnted. 
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■  7.  R,  infbcto'bi 


RHAMNA  CtX,.      BHA  HMIB. 


The  staining  Buckthorn,  or  Amgnon  Berry. 


^orc.  Ciar^  ^c.  Leaves  ovace-lanceolate,  semilated, 
'  iiDoolliiili.  Flowerg  Jicedoiu,  bearing  petals  in 
both  Kxe&  (Hi/n'i  MilL,  ii.  p.  31.)  A  Jeciduoua,  ' 
qob^irocumbent  shrub;  a  native  of  the  loulb  of 
Eurcq>e,  in  rocfcy  places ;  common  about  Avi^on 
and  th^  VaucluBe ;  whence  the  name  Avlenoii 
bern.  Introduced  in  1683.  The  root  fixei  itself 
so  fiiraly  in  the  fisaures  of  the  rocks,  that  the 
plant  esn  tpfct\3  be  pulled  up.  The  stem  divides 
unmediatety  into  branches,  that  are  very  much  sub- 
divided, and  form  a  very  close  head,  the  shuots  having  numerous  spines, 
both  tenuinating  and  lateral.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and  the  berries 
S^celled,  and  bfack  when  ripe.  In  England,  the  berries  are  very  seldom 
produced.  According  to  the  first  edition  at  Du  Hamel,  the  berries  of  this 
species  were  gathereJ  ^een,  and  used  for  producing  a  yellow  colour  by 
ilyers  nod  painters.  Miller  says  that  this  ia  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Avignon 
berries  alluded  to  by  Du  Ham  el  are  those  of  the  narrow-leaved  alaternus, 
ODC  of  the  most  common  shrubs  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamel,  this  assertion  of  Miller's  is  noticed,  together  with  one  of  Hal- 


as  all  the  three  species  abound  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  berries 
of  all  of  them  dye  yellow,  the  Avignon  berries  were  probablv  gathered 
from  all,  or  any,  of  them  indiscriminately.  The  berries  are  used  for  dyeing 
leather  yeUow;  and  the  Turkey  leather,  or  yellow  morocco,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  coloured  by  them.  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the 
arboretums  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  and  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
The  tatter  had,  in  1S34,  attained  the  height  of  6  ft.,  forming  a  very  balid- 


A%.  R  saxa't 

Lin.  *.,  1671.  [  D™.  1 

_i.  IcogiMiiu  Mm.  ma. 


The  Stone  Bucktboni. 

i.E*.;  DWi  MI1L,S.p.31. 


Sprc.  Char.,  jr.  Procumbent,  or  erectish. 
Leaves  ovate-Ian  eeolate,  serrulated,  sniooth- 
bh.  Flowers  diiecious,  female  ones  des-  a 
litule  of  petals.  [Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  31.)  I) 
A  procumbent  deciduous  shrub,  native  of  ■^ 
the  south  of  Europe,  among  rocks,  in  Aus- 
tria, Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece.  In- 
troduced in  1758.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
greenisbyellow,  and  t^ipear  in  June  and 
July.  The  berries  are  black,  containing 
three  whitish  seeds,  each  enclosed  in  a  dry 
whitish  membrane,  separating  into  two  parts 
berries  are  supposed  to  be  used  lor  the  same  pi 
fectt^us,  and  k.  tinctdrius,  for  which  they  are 
r   the    preceding  species  can  be  considered 


1  elastic  force.  The 
loses  as  those  of  R.  in- 
Cen  sold.  Neither  this 
s  ornamental  in  itself; 


but  both  are  well  adapted  for  planting  among  rocks,  either  natural  or 
artificial.  In  garden  scenery,  where  natural  rocks  occur,  and  where  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  be  retained,  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  ren- 
dering them  gardenetque  is,  by  clothing  them,  or  varying  them  with  showy 
flowcrii^  plants,  ligneous  or  herbaceous. 


'ARBOKETUM    AND    PRUTICBTUH.  1 

•  9.  S.  OLBot^DBs  Lm.    The  OUve4ik«  Buckthorn. 

MidM.    Un.  ^.STELiDMt  All.,I.p.lV7,)  DKProd.,  C 


Sfic.aar.,te.  DliniK,  or  nih'r r 
tniirVt  wrimcvovtf  nooath,  vllh  Hi 
MiU.,  II.  a  31.)      •  •"-'■"■ —■ ' 


■tnib,  ■niwlDB  u>  the  licighl  of 
In  SIdW,  HaurTunla,  Stain,  and 
In  LtMiga't  OtU^ogme,  II  ■"  '~ 


befultcbudr.    llMiifb  Ihc  ipcclea  oTthe  Ahimnut 

nwroua,  ;•«,  M  C»  of  tticm  iiuln  ■  lirn  iIk.  Ih«  vin  not 
eccupr  ia  mucti  tpact  In  vi  ubaretuai  n  imghip  at  flnt  tLgbr,  be 
iBMlnod.  When  the  Mil  U  dry.uid  Hit  luiAm  Mnnewlul 
uiKlDliited,  the  ^inU  mij  be  •uttered  ner  It  it  the  um  dU- 
tiDcn  ftmn  eecb  othtru  their  helibtt;  or   '  

'°  III  to  m»tur!tj!"'» 
le]  ridge  of  drr  «c 


utiUgrair  ikiwlT, 

Ihcltuil)  Ktbmh,.. , , 

-'e  ptibt,  u  wdl  u  the  tmtt,  man  of  which  are  polnled   ind  _^ 

ftaeeow,  end  urenglT  lelned  oi  ribbed ;  all  vhlcb  addi  to  that  ^^ 

Areiiion  of  fiimneo,  rliidllT,  md  peramienre  In  the  plant,  vblch  ^ 

t  baTeiOreadir  menllooed.  ' 

II.  R.  pubb'scens  Par.     The  pubescent  Bucktliom. 

Poir.  Dlct,4.bU4.;  Dk.  Prod.,£p.M.  i  Don-tNUl,.!  p.3L 
jyiMiyw.    ii.ittlfiimLmm.>l.fr..».p.tt6.,ti.3.,Vo.WIS. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Biiliue.  Leaves  quite  entire,  coriaceout,  pubescent.  {DmCt 
JliiU.,  ii.  p.  31.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  heigot  of  3  ft.,  anadn 
of  the  south  of  France  and  of  the  Levant,  and  iatrodui^  in  1817.  Pro- 
bably only  a  variety  of  R.  olecildes. 

a  IS.  R.  i.TCiot'oBB  lAn.    The  l.ycluni.Jike  Buckthorn. 

UmHltamm.    Lln.Sp«e.,IT)M  I>w^Fnd..t.P.£S-'>  I>™'>Mia,i.p.3L 


Spec.  Char.,  Ittc.    Erect.    Leaves  Imear,  quite  entire,  obtuse,  smooth.   Flow- 
en  hermaphrodite.  ^Don't  MiU.,'\i.'p.Z\.')    A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  Spain,  growiiw  to  the  height  of^3ft.or4fl., on  the  limestone  billi  of 
Valencia.   Introduced  in  1758. 
Variet;/. 

■  R,  1,  8  omigoitnuu  Asso  Sjd.  Arr.,  p.  87.,  has  the  leaves  yellowish 

on  the  upper  suiftce,  and  is  found  in  Arragon. 
•  13.  II.  Ebttbbo'xvloh  PaU.     The  red-wooded  Buckthorn. 
JtarMuftm      FilL  Fl.KoM.,S.  1.61.)  ItlB.,  PteBch  «dlL,  t.  9a  i  Dk  Prod.,  1.  p.  i&  i  Don** 
g^frmHv-    nSLn.Eim..fLt.m.iliiB..rrBKiiML,t.9a.;'Jiaoiitjlt.Kt. 
Amm:.  Char.,  ^c.     Er«ct.     Leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  quite  entire  or  serrated, 
■mootb.    Flowers  henuaphrodite.    Boriesoblong.  (Z>M'f  ilSJfL.ti.  p.31.} 
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A  dedduoua  shnib,  growing  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.,  in  rock^  Mid  gravelly 
utuations,  near  the  nvers  of  Mon- 
golia and  Siberia.    Introduced  in 
1823.     It  dclighti  in  a  warn  situ- 
ation;    and   in   cold    and   humid 
places,  Pailaa  obierveB,  it  is  i 
met  with.     The  wood,  on  account 
.  of  its  hEtfdnesa  and  red  colour,  is   , 
used  by  the  Hongolt  for  making 
their  images ;  and  the  berries,  when 
macerated  in  water,  afford   them 
a  deep  yellow  colour.     The  plant, 
in  its  wild  state,  is  a  prickly  bush ;    ' 
but,  when   cultivated,  the   spines 
no   longer   appear.      There   is   a 
I  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society;  and  another  m  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
rarieiy. 

mlL  E.  t  atigiatiitioiiim  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.Sa.,  R.  fycioldes  Pall.  Fl. 
Roti.,  t.  63.,  (^.  £05.)  has  the  leaves  narrow,  smaller,  and  very 
finely  aerrulated.     It  is  a  native  of  Caucasus  and  Achalgory. 

b.  BranMeti  not  termaated  by  Spinei. 
.k  U.  R.  bupb'stkis  FiU.     Tha  Rock  Buckthorn. 

l-'-Yr"^     VULD«ipfa.,SLji.»t.j  I>ai'i>l<II.,&I>.31. 
Ifmiit^mn.    JL  pbnlliu  g  np^trii  Dtc.  PnO.,  3,  p.  li 
taa.  C^v-.,#c.    Pnannbcnt,  brucbtd.    Lai 
IDmm-M  MO.,  li      -  ■     •     •-—'  •--" 


-•  IS.  H.  TALBNTi^HUS  Wtild.     The  Valencia  Bucktfai 

I.   WDid.  Spec,  i.p.  iQesi  Dn'tMm.i.p,  SI. 


iUqiu  Dtt.  Prod., !.  p.  E5. 


*1|^  = 


tee.  Ckmr,,  te,    PncamtaL    I«m(  roundi 
FlowCTi  t-Seft,  li«niiphnidltc.  [Don'i  Milt.,  il  fl  ;ii 
ot  apalD.  on  Ibe  Boiiiiutiu  of  Mecca  uid  Pftlomcn,  I 
U16;  ■amlnf  In JsHud JuIt. 

ji  16.  R.  Wulfb'n//  Spreng.    Wulfen's  Buckthoni. 

If.  SnL,  1.  p.Tae.1  D«'lM)]1.,«.a3l, 
mltmii;.  [nJaCf.  OilL,  tpLULi  K.pt 


ind  nejirlj  iwilg. 


r.  WftlfciM  Dw.  FkA,  1;  PL  U. 


a  II.  I  ill  I  .a.  JL  pCimUia  tTwlf.  la  j; 

Xngrmfng.    Imq.  CoU,  L  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  Erectish.  Leaves  otbicular,  with  cartilaginous  crenated 
margins,  vnny,  silky  beneath  on  the  nerves.  Stigma  simple.  Flowers  her- 
maptirodtte.  \Dtm'i  MUi.,  ii.  p.  31.)  A  subprocumbent  dedduous  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  a  native  of  Austria;  introduced  in  1758, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

.>  17.  Ji.  pust'u.tis  Ten,    The  small  Buckthorn. 

NaKtleaMM.    Tn.  FiDd.,  U.  i  Don^  HIIL, «.  ^  31. 

ttmminm.    K-ptiaUm -rti.nttroUAaat  Dtt.  Fnd.,  3.  p.  tS. 

Spec.  Ciar^  ^c.  Procumbent.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  crenulated,  and  nu- 
cronate  at  the  apex.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Btigma  3-parted.  (Don't 
Miil.,u.  p.  31.)    A  dedduous  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Naples,  and 


mtroducedm  18£3;  flowi 
•  18.  £.  darv'ri 


n  June  and  July. 
s  Pall.     The  Dahurian  Buckthorn. 


SpecTchar.,  4c.  Erect.  Leaves  oblone-ovate,  serrated,  smooth,  veiny. 
FloweiB  dicBcious,  female  ones  with  bifid  stigmas.  [Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  31.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  fi  ti. ;  found  near  the  rivei 
ArguinusiDDahuri»,butnotiiiaiij'Dtl]erpirtof8ib«niL  Ihe  AoweE«u«<:& 


ARBORETUU    j 


t    FRUTICETUH. 


a  greenUh  yeUow  colour ;  berries  block,  about  tbe  size  of  a  pea;  end  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  tKat  of  K.  cathirticus,  of  which  it  may 
possibly  be  only  B  variety.  In  1833,there  waiasmallplanCofit  in  Loddiges's 


Brboretum.     The 
■   19.  S. 


Etpanfgi,    Hijiw  AbtiM.,  LGI.  1  uidourjljr.aoe. 

Spec.  Char.,  4*.  Erect,  Leaves  obovate  or  ovate, 
serrulated,  obliquely  I i nested,  with  lateral 
nerres,  acumhtateil  or  obtuse,  smoothbb  be- 
neath, except  the  nerves.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite or  diwciouB.  Pedicels  1-flowered,  aggre- 
^te.  Calyxes  acute.  Fruit  turbinate.  [^Dan'i 
Miil,,  ii.  p,  32.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  B  ft. ;  a  native  of  North 
America,  introduced  in  177B;  hut  not  the  R. 
dlnifSlius  of  Pursh.  There  are  plants  of  this 
name  in  the  nurseries,  which,  in  London,  cost 
If.  ad.  I  at  New  Vork,  50  cents. 


IS  red,  and  is  called  sandal  wood  by  the  Ru-ssians. 
s  UHirit.     The  Alder-leaved  Buckthorn. 

p.  £5.1  Dso'lMilL.t.  p.». 


ATickz,     The  Frangula-like  Buckthorn. 

Hill,  «.  p.  S. 


■  81.  S.  ALPi^us  Lin.    Tbe  Alpine  Buckthorn. 

UtUigaukKi.    LliLSpK,IU.;D<<n^lIUL,S.|LM. 

CmtraiMlJ'.     N.  Du  ItuiL.i  L  11,  BM.CDl.L  I(tn.i  oaiJlg.m.;na  mtr  plit*  df  Uw  tra* 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Erect,  twisted.  Leaves  oval- 
lanceolate,  crenete-serTSted,unootli,lioeated  with 
many  parallel  nerves.  Flowers  ditccious,  female 
ones  with  l-cleft  stigmas.  (Don't  Mill.,  iL  p.  32.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growiru  to  the  height  of  4^., 
in  the  Alps,  of  Switzerland,  DauphinlTand  Car- 
niola.  Introduced  in  1752.  The  flowers  are 
greenish,  and  produced  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  berries  black.  This  is  a  very  distinct  species, 
and  remarkable  for  its  twisted  leaves.  There  is 
a  strong  plant  of  it  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  and  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural ^Societv,  which,  in  10  years,  has  atuined 
the  height  of  8  ft.,  and  the  character  of  a  tmall 


The  dwarf  Buckthorn. 


up**"'  SBmUm.,  I. 

4M;CMr.,«f.    nant  moiabnt.Biiull 
fetmuphndiu.  {Bim't  itlU.,  IL  a^3L)    j 


,m■l■U»<^rHDIl^tBMa 


(HAP.  XXXY.  BOAKtU'CSM.      JtHA  M»UB 

J  it.    Fr&ngula  Tourn. 


[[i  r|finiliii     loan.  tnU.,  L  383. )  Dm.  Prod.,  9.  p.  M.  i  Bnogn.  Kin.  Bbvn.,  t  S 

Sect,  Omt.      i^owers   hennapbrodite,   rarely   dicscious,  5-cieft, 

4-cleft.     Seeda  BmiMth,  com  pressed,  with  the  hilum  white  and  exsertcd, 

■nd  with  the  raphe  lateral,  on  the  surface  of  the  inner  testa.     Embryo  Bat, 

LcBi«siiieaibfmneous,cai!u[:ouB,((uite  entire, lined  with  approximate  parallel 


L  16&  I  Ukhi.  n  Abk.,  1.  ^  1£1  j  Dec.  Pcod.,  &  p.  S6.  ( 

Spec.  Char,,  Stc.  ErecL  Leaves  oval-oblong,  almoat  entire,  smooth,  Umb«la 
•talked.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Berries  globose.  (i>on'i  JUttf.,  ii.  p.  S2.) 
A  deciduoua  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  h.,  in  woods  and  swanps, 
in  Vtifioia  and  C^olioa.  Introduced  in  1619.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  berries  are  black,  and  4-seeded. 
J  8+.  R.  Fba'.nqola  L.     The  breaking  Buckthorn,  or  Berry-ArariNg  ,<W<t, 

tirmti/hmitiM.  L4D.  Spec,  saai  Don't  MiiL,«.  ii  as. 

ItannyiiM.     NRjiruii  Bountne,  Auofnolr.  Pr.  |Iat»r  Wctd«D.  Otr. 

iWrattiai.    TiM  nusg  o(t^(ula,  bmkinf,  U  applied  lo  lhl<  ipecin,  rnrm  Ihe  brilUcnnt  of  Ita 

JbmfiWL    Eds  BdL,  t  tao.  I  (E<.n.  Du.,t.naioarjK.  a».|  ud  thi  pUU  or  Ui«  ipe. 

Sm  ImAoL  1L 
Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  oval,  auite  entire,  lineated 
with  10  or  Ifi  lateral  nerves,  and,  u  well  as  the  calyx, 
smooth.  FlowN*  hennapbrodite.  {Don't  MUk,  ii, 
p.  38.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree,  with  stems 
from  3  to  S  ft.  high,  in  a  wild  state ;  but,  b  cultivadon, 
attaining  morethan  doublethat  hngbt.  Thebranches 
are  numerons,  alternate,  leafy,  rauod,  smooth,  and 
blackish.  The  Sowers  are  whitbb,  with  purple  anthers, 
and  the  berries  arc  dark  purple,  each  with  two  large 
seeds.  A  native  of  Europe,  and  part  of  Siberia,  u 
Asia,  in  wooda  and  thicketa.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
ED^and,  but  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  common  in  all 
the  north  of  Ruaua,  in  Siberia,  and  Caucasus,  and  in 
Taurida.  TheberriesareuxedbjtheRussiansfordyeing 
yellow,  and  the  bark  for  dyeing  a  tawn  v  colour.  From  a  quarter  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  inner  bark,  boiled  in  small  beer,  if  astiarp  purge.  In  dfopsies, 
or  constipation  of  the  bowels  in  cattle,  it  is  a  wy  certain  purgative.  The 
berries  are  also  purgative,  like  those  of  the  common  buckthorn.  These, 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  dye  wool  green  and  yellow ;  when  ripe,  blue 
grey,  blue,  and  green.  The  bark  dyes  yellow,  and,  with  a  preparation  of 
iron,  bhick.  The  flowers  are  iiarticularly  grateful  to  bees.  Goats  devour 
the  leaves  vorKiously,  and  sheep  will  eat  them.  The  charcoal  prepared 
from  the  wood  is  preferred  by  the  nuikers  of  gunpowder  to  any  other.  The 
berries  of  this  species,  and  also  of  the  cornel,  are  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly brought  to  market  for  those  of  the  common  buckthorn.  They  are 
easily  dbtinguished ;  the  true  buckthoni  having  4  seeds,  and  this  only  t ; 
and  the  cornel  one  nut  endosuig  two  kmnels.  {Marl^'t  JUUler.y  The  plant 
of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  iii 
1833,  8  ft.  high,  afUr  being  10  yeara  planted ;  and  that  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges  was  still  higher  in  1633,  biit  it  ha»  been  since  cut  down. 

fariely. 

r  R.  f  ,  2.  angutifOlia  Hwt.,  has  narrower  leaves.  The  plant  of  this 
■penes  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  is  very  distinct,  and,  in 
1835,  was  6  ft,  high,  after  being  10  years  planted. 
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or  PL,  Ha  IS 


1  85.  R.  LATiFCLiut  VHMt.    The  broad-leaved  Buckthom. 

i  D«.Prod.,i.nS6.-,  D(intMIIL.t^3S 

^■rrBMMi  L'H«rit  sm.,  Sl'l  8  i  D™d.  Brli.,  Hl.i  Willi  AbbUd,  1 100.  j 
our  A- MO-!  ""■"'■Pl*'*  "'"''•'"* '°  Vol  II, 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  elliptical,  acuminate,  quite 
entire,  lineatcd  with  18  or  13  lateral  nerves;  younger 
leaves  and  calyxes  villous.  Flowers  hermaphrodite. 
(Zton'i  MUl.,  ii.  p.  32.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  with 
the  habit  of  a  low  tree ;  a  native  of  the  A/orts,  on 
the  mountains  of  St.  Michael.  Introduced  in  iTT8. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  berries  whith  succeed 
them  are  either  red  or  black,  both  colours  iip[jearing 
on  the  same  plant.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  species;  and  the  whole  ntant  is  remark- 1~, 
able  for  its  robust  appearance,  and  the  c  ^ 
opposite  nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  middle  of 
the  leaves.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 
There  is  a  tree  of  it  at  Syon  15  ft.  high.  In  London, 
plants  are  from  It.  to  U.  M.  each.  At  Bollwj'Utr, 
1  franc  and  SO  cents ;  end  at  New  York,  bO  c< 

App.  i.   Hardy  Species  of  RiJimnus  not  yet  introduced. 

R.  prrif(V^i''H  HdtIj.  Stlipi  Suil,  4lD,  lUc.  «.,  ■  rutJTC  or 

R.  prvt^ij/u  Smith  Pnd.  vi.  0>«;.,  1.  p.  1ST.,  ■  iuUt 
Gntc,  on  th«  highnt  nounuliu,  uid  proHfaly  oiilj  i  t«i 
of  OIK  of  Uw  p.-««Ung 
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Nonti  Amerla,  o 

bank!  or  ilTon,  when  II  tmn  U 
of  the  HI  CDuCi  Of  CiniUiu  mid  Florid*. 


(»  nottlaialninltorauiawn  knowlniie 

H.  Miyiiiinim  nn.  ii«>.,e.  p.  m,  t  ea,  wuu  Spb  ,  itoi..  ud  K  di 

l«t.»ir)liH)dlab*alRcnKiiiblta«thet]onib«in.    IWIh un that  11  mbi 


Ihe  plHit>a  BID 
D.,  >oL  IIL  p.  «1, 
poialblT  ba  a  FUdcv*^ 

App,  ii.  Hay-hardy,  or  Green-house,  Species. 

R  MfirtftlM  Dae.  Hoit.  Mon^i.,  A  arlkceui  Ain'f  (A>K  P%t.,  DL 11*.  k  K,  la  a  ihrub, a  natM 
vlTmAllt,  OB  tha  bl^aat  peak,  where  It  nUaioa  Ihe  helchl  of  S  ft.  i  Introduced  Id  lEIES.  atid,  doiAt- 
loH,  half.hud;. 

KoWhWU  L'H«riL  Sert,  «.  t9.,  ZfiTptiiu  llcMiu  JbrwJ  t<  a  ihnib,  frowinf  10  ft.  hM 
in  AMea,a(llieOnaoraoadHopti  iBIratuead  In  1778. 

IL  aUMfrUw  Thunh.  la  a  nalln  or  Ihe  Cape  or  Oood  Hope,  BOI  Tat  iDtiwIuead. 

n  iimajnrai  nil  Hoit.  Kew.,  t  p  aes.,  la  a  thiub.  rroirfni  to  llie  hel  At  oT  S  ft.  oa  tha  moim- 
talnaoTTnieiiabi  In  niHure  In  BrllMi  ■roeD-bouaea  in  I77S. 

it.a(miUrHH.a«KiinthNa>.  Sp^  Aiur.,T.  p.£1.i.611„liaibnib,  grow<n(  to  the  hd|bl 
'«'6ft.  Id  HekkD,  nne  h*  1nltndun«1 

~      Iion„8p.ftl.  5l>»,liBihnib,»ri«rtn«6         ,         .  . 

ia,ia1o(  wblehit  would  be  dsinUM 
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ahahma'ces.     ceanoVhus. 


Q[j 


CEAXO'THUS  L.    Thb  Ceanotbus,  or  Red  Root.    Lin.  St/tl. 
PeDtindrJB  Monogynia. 
;  Hook.  F 

■Ucb  are  of  a  1a^  liitf  In  pnponLon  to  tbB  bnnche*. 
DrKnplioit,  Ifc.    Dedduout  ihrubs,  with  large  red  roots,  berbage  geaeraJlj 

Eiibescent,  with  numeroua  erect  branches,  aetilora  exceeding  3  ft.  or  1ft.  in 
A^t,  but.  Id  one  or  two  casea,  attaining  tbe  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with 
•Itwiiate,  serrated,  S-nerred  leaves,  and  white,  blue,  or  yellow  flowers,  in  ter- 
minal panicles,  or  in  aiiUary  racemes.  They  ore  chiefly  natives  of  North 
America,  very  omainentai  in  British  gardens,  and  easily  propagated  by  cuttinga 
d'the  young  wood,  planted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass.  Molt  of 
the  specie*  produce  seeds  freely  in  Bridsh  gardens,  and  they  all  grow  in  any 
common  garden  soil. 

■  1.  C.  azu'bbus  Dei/.     The  9i\ite>-_fiotpeTed  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Boot. 
MutfiT^j     DaaCCal.,  UU,p.SK.;  Dec  Prod.,  £.  p.  31.;  Don'tHlU.,!.  p.37. 
fcia»»j.    C  ORillcui  Lag.  Ot%.  tl  Spec,  1S16,,  u.  11.,  LeM.  Sal.  Cii.,  L  llD.  i  C 

in  ScJtaU.  3ft.,  7.  p.  6S. 
tagrMwmgi.    BM.Ilc(.,LE$t;  Lodd.  E 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  Leaves  ovat&^blong,  obtuse,  acutely 
serrated,  smooth  above,  hoary  and  downy  beneath. 
Thyrse  elongated,  axillary,  with  a  downy  rachis.  Pe- 
dicels smooUi.  (ihn'i  Miil.,  iL  p.  37.)  A  very  hand- 
tome  shrub,  with  brilliant  celestial  blue  flowers  in 
large  panicles;  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  its  bark 
u  considered  as  a  febrifii^.  Introduced  in  1818. 
It  is  the  most  robust-growing  species  of  tbe  genus, 
attaining,  b  3  or  4'  years  from  seed,  the  height  of 
5ft.  f>rflft.or  more,  ngiunst  a  wall.  It  was  at  first 
treated  as  a  green-house  plant,  but  lately  it  has  been 
found  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  North  American 
■pedes.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew  which  has  stood  out  10  vears;  one  in  the  Lew- 
iriiam  Nursery  which  has  stood  out  4  years  as  a  stand- 
ard t  and  one  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  10  ft.  in  extent, 
which  stands  out  without  any  protection  whatever. 
■  S,  C.  ambbica'mus  L.  The  American  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root ;  < 
Jertey  Tea. 
nA.,%.  p.31. i  Hoi^  FL  Bor, 


i  BoL  M>«.,  t. 


I4ntilU^km.  lia.  Spec,  SSt  i  Dtt  P 
ABwr.,  I.  blH.!  D0D'I>tll1.,l.p.3] 
ir^i  iiW*     Data.  ArtL,l.LU.i  iLu. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrated, 
pubescent  beneath.  Thyne  elon^ted,  axillary,  with 
a  pubescent  rachis.  (.Don't  MiU.,  li.  p.  37.)  A  shrub, 
from  8  ft.  to  4  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North  America, 
id  dry  woods  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Introduced 
in  1713.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant  are  fu- 
beacent ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  white ;  but,  being 
produc»l  in  great  numbers  together,  are  very  oma- 
■nental.  They  ^pear  in  June  and  July,  and  are 
succeeded  b^  bluntly  triangular  fruita,  and,  about 
London,  in  line  seasons,  it  ripen  seeds.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  moat  pmru  of  North  Amertca,  where  it  is 
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commonly  known  by  the  name  of  New  Jereey  tea;  Ihe  leavea  having  been 
formerly  dried  for  the  same  purpose  bb  thone  of  the  Chinese  tea  plant; 
and  for  which,  according  to  Pursh,  it  fonned  a  general  substitute  during  the 
war  of  independence.  In  Canada,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  of  a  nankin,  or 
cinnamon,  colour.  This  shrub  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and 
is  not  uncommon  in  British  gardens.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
U.  6rf.  each,  and  seeds  it.  per  ounce.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each. 
At  New  York,  plants  are  15  cents  each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 

m  3.  C.  (A.)TARDiFLo'RUB/fom.   The  late-flowering  CeaDOtbus, Or  An^  Aottf. 

MentUlcaUiKi.    Hon.  Hon.  Hrtt,  UD. ;  D«.  Prod.,  Z  p.  31. ;  Dml  Min.,!.  p.  37. 

Spic,  Oar.,  fc      Lttttt  atiuejmtn,  lairalid,    dawnr   bRieEllL      Thrtic   Flnnfitid,  uUIht- 


■  4.  C.  ova'tus  Deif.     The  ovMe-lmved  Cesnothus,  or  Srd  Root. 

ldnli/lcallo%.    D«C  Aifa..  t.ii.38].i  Dec  FrnL,i.p.3Li  Dan'i  MiU.,  £  p.  ST. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovai,  serrated,  smooth  on  both  gurlkcea,  ■■ 
well  as  the  peduDcles.  Thyrse  short,  axillary ?  (^Don't  Miil.,a.p.3tl.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  from  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.  It  is  generally  confounded  in  gardens  with  C.  lunericiinuB,  from  which, 
however,  it  appears  quite  distinct.  A  plant  of  this  species  was  in  Knight's 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  in  1830. 

■  5.  C.  intbrmb'dius  Purih.     The  intermediate  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 
Idnlificalion.    Punh  PL  Sept.  Jima.,  L  dl  IST.  i  Hook.  Fl  Boc.  Aid«.,  1.  p.  IM.  ;  Dtc  PioL,  S. 

^*.I  DoD'iUllL,  ip-sf. 
Spfc-  Our.,  9c.     Loth  airBl.Dblong,  mcul^  mucTDOAteij  ttrrulated.  tiip1e.npTTed,  pulKBCcnt 

p.  J7.)    A  decLduoui  (hriibi  mnKtive  of  North  Aowricii,  in  the  wopOiot  T^nncHcc:  Liitrodiic€4 
in  U|S,iuhI  prtducingtu  ■hilrflowrn  [n  June  indJulj     Keigbl  From  SfLlolrt.    Thii  •puin 

■  6.  C.  I 

IiltmMeMtim.    1 


(t  dKumbcnt  CDcyubi  lUlkod,  looH,  tctulDll.  [Dan'i  Hill.,  ii.  p.  3T.|  A  ibnibjiniwlnt 
rllht  of  E  ft.,  round  Ln  lUld;  woodi  tniB  CunUu  to  FloruU,  Uld  Intmluiml  in  XgK.  The 
»  —  —»ii  not  tehu  man  Ihw  3  or  4  Unn  In  ImiUi ;  uti  Ihc  -hole  pluil  li  oT  ■ 
u  larfc  nd  noU,  H  in  ill  ibc  otbir  ipccw.    Tho  6oacn  an  ithiU,  cad 


vj  ud  June  {  and  Ihr; 


App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Ceanal/ms. 

■I  nscik.  FL  Bur.  Ami 


oup.  sxxv.  ahamna'ces.  941 

.  WihmvBtUcdoaU  tint  ill  the  itvre  i|i«la  muM  croH-fccuiidjLte,  ind,  coniMuniU;,  lli*l  (he 


a  tmry  aMratan.    Whentti. 


App.  I.  Hedf-hardy  Genera  and  Species  of  the  order  VLhamnacecc. 

^k^taeArwa  (ftvm  wtoAtt,  ■  nhere,  And  earjfon,  >  nut)  riAJit  WaII.  Ft  Ind.,  II.  p.  S71.,  Don't 
Xin.,li.  PlST.,^  a  ludT*  of  VetiUiln  roralt,  p^iiclnf  a  fnitlnf  ■  pAle  brown  colour,  tA«  fleth  of 
■liicli  l>  Htdi  by  the  Inbibluals.  ItfimnloAtm  of  40  ft.  InbHgbt,  oilh  OTAte,  AlitriiaU,iiDii«h 
Vavvi,  Bid  wmaaa  of  fmnhli  kDodorDUA  flowcn.    Wheo  IntrodDCKL,  it  will  prtJbaJjlj  be  lound  net 

HilU  Cbt.  Inn.,  e.  M&  L  9B&,  Doo-i  WD..  3.  p.  IT.,  (ATilK)  i>  ■  ipior  tiuiih,  ■  nulie  or  CkUL 
t  (BoddtalnHBbUnei.ZliTiitiiiA.  ^ 


[uiud  In  tiiiDOUrorV.  Satml,  mewbtr  oriheBoril  A(ri. 

i«T  of  Pull,  ■  TtceUbte  phTilolaftn)  llieduii  BrBiuni. 

^p.SL,  Om't  ItULAv-V-l  the  itblmmu  TVtaiu  of  On. 

udlheJtniaofOib.  lltD.,a».,  ■•••tinib  tmUittDtlie 

L,  ■  DMee  of  Cbhii,  wk«n  n  ii  uM  ihe  poor  nuke  ue  oT 

HtMdottlMoarUietnwtH.    The  bmcbei  u*  dl eulciu, 

——     '— —1  vntfc  BHOIli,  KimliUd.    Flooni  •omewbU 

Bmlul  nlkH,  fneobh.    Hill  iiieiHea  hu  noi  f\  ^ 
i(hilt*n>rapUBiibn>1n|theiunieorffhtin.  U 

„ oodbeLondoo  HortlcullurAlSoclar.growIng  ^  j.     .,     ,*-:u, 

■lib  freAl  luxuriuce,  vblcb  t^pttx  to  be  onij  e  rAriRrof  ilhftiaiiuft  .*  ^^  ^^iif/     & 

a  tmmu§mtilit  gnrngn.,  Ibf  Ziiyphm  oppMltlfMlA  of  W>1L,  iMi  S  *»■  iLm       r       ■!■■ 

HtalBTDnfn.  Che  ZlirphuihAjabuDfW^.,  Are  Nep^  climbing  ihrubl,  i^U^         |        .^f 

■hich  hAie   not  jet  been  introduced;  end  "hieh,  Iboujh  marked  u  ,    A          \(fi  >    * 

tequirini  the|reen.houw,  voulddouMlta  lUnd  ijiliul  >  cooKtraUTe  t^jC*.    NhtIb^ 

**5cUle(mBmAn.,>>hleld;  la  (tliBlon  lolhe  (brta  of  Ihediik  of  the  'zHK'^flSi' 

fcrwr)  capfnwti  Beonen-  M^m.  Ittjm..  p  55.,  Don'i  Mill.,  il.  n33.  j  tbe  ^^3V       \V~J 

Xhkmnui  cApfnsU  orTtiunb.,  end  c^uilbuA  oiptiiiit  of  Ore.,  Ii  I  Cape  '  ^  \         V* 
•btnb,  (rowlni  w  the  het|ht  of  4.ft.  |  iatnrfueed  in  1993,  ud  Biutlnia  lo  b*  liluBd  in  fttut- 


ilUi  trrMMa  ii  Uu  ibocifln*!  nune  In  Peiu)  okenMfa  Broagn.  M^m,  Rhim,,  p.  ST., 
lil.,tL|i.3t.,  Ibtmiimnui  JtMoHiUdorDonib.,  HidlfaoConMlAffMeaMa  of  Vent.  Hon. 
K,  ii  A  tirtin  alinib,  vUh  while  BonrB,  ■  uUr*  of  Peru,  where  ilirowt  tolhe  b^ihlof 
^^(AaBniiifB.,lhejmiB9niu£'[dMdreofl)Diab.,uidtheCollMia£'p><drAOf  VenLChali., 


trrmuOail,  whaonteupoB  the  Minn  of  Breet)  tflmi—  Kunlh 
Hoe.  Om.  Aiaer^  T.  9.  M.,  Hoo*.  Boc.  HlReU  1.  p.  IM.  I.  *t  »■ 
(jk.  «IT.)  the  CoUMia  potaictnlln  of  Wllld.,  <•  ■  natlnsf 
JSlI,  Pen,  ind  (ixi  of  BniU.  li  ii  ■  ihntb  vldi  few  am)  inAll 
lien,  tnt  Mth  BUiaetaii,  rmj  lUnM,  iwUahtMd  •pinea.  "nt 
Sowcn  AH  of  ■  nddMi  hIIow,  md  ohliMi  In  Um  ceniro.  Thtt 
•hrub  bu  been  Med  In  the  open  air.  both  i«>Jn>t  a  waII  and  in 
the  open  border.  In  Ih*  Horucultural  Socletr'i  Garden;  ind.  In 

omt  fat  throa  wlnlcn  lo  the  open  border  In  Buchanan"*  Nuncrv. 
CaBberwell.  wittinil  (in  proUeUon,  and  agalntl  ■  wall  li 
PullinB Nunerr.  Wettilnk  wecu  ufelr  recommend  llaaai 
tor  the  cnen  border,  at  leait  Id  in  iheltered  litnatioiu. 

C  •anHT'tia  Vent  Cbnli.,  L  IS.  ;  the  ffhlniDUt  Spkjt\i 
Domb.,  alK  Itain  Pbu  ;  C.  crmcUtta  GUL  tt  Hook.  BoL  H;> 
B  ue.  t  U,  fnna  lUdT  bllll  Id  La  Ftala  j  C./tna  QW.  et  \ 
HoiA.,  Ibe  ulea.  or  Afw-Uke  CollMia,  alto  nom  Chili; 
OUr^of  Dgmh,  ft™  Prru ;  and  C.  Mrairta*BningiL,alto 
■l^rAH.  TlieT  -"' ' ' "   — ■ 


Tiai»  (ftoB  TVna,  Uii 

Wk.,  I.  B.  IM.  US.  t,  m ,  - 

Um  bel^  of  4  It  ae  Bh.j  tiatitee  of  CblU, 


id  wii  IntreduMII  In  I8B8.      ^ 
>«■  (tkoB  Atciu,  a  dUk  i  the  dnk  oT  the  flowo- being  rerr  broad)  an 
x,Wi  ipMyUint^Kbitln'M  BMon  Ayrta;  tSt  D.anitilk 
ttbm  el  wUOi  ha  yet  ben  10111- ■ 


MOatacMlDKlSiWM  ■  pUM  of  It  in  tbe  Botwilc  OtrMn  tt  Kew  hu  Knod  apalnM  a  ■oaih  wall 
^■ultui—  illf  AnolbfThM  nood  Id  IheHcicUailunlgoeleir'iOaiden'ilno*  the  tear  HIS) 
In  boA  Attrat,  the;  bare  atulDed  lb*  hel|ht  of  Uw  wall  -.  and,  though  the  «unf  ihoUi  an 
MMnHrGliidbHk  bi Mntir.  whin  UMrneOrtno  pniui^lmi  m  the  pltnto  grow  vigontUM 
iarti*  eeecT  auamer.  Tbcltee.'whleh  nowilothebefabt  of  11  n.  Id  iu  naliee  couMrr,  ii  ■fvrea 
IB  M^^afir^Jmait.Et.,i.f.k».    In  inatherewuaptanl  orUliilvMi*"oKni|>>"N'"Nr]i, 


S^Sjff.^ 
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PART  lit. 


[JiMrhH  Iftom  eBMn-,  1  mke:  I 
a.  p.  36.,  thfAbbnniu  triflanuorH 
nliw  Kt  Dec,  in  MhIcui  ihnibi 

■Dd  Don'i  MilL,  i.  ^M.i  the  Csnbl 


wu)  MnraBmvL  mud  Dool  KBL, 
*iAu  S7Dam.  («■  (hunbUiiH  MaM. 
ISM,  Tlitn  HI  mH  Niii^  |  I  111 
hudlcr  Uiu  tlbDH  froDi  Kaieo. 

_  Ttaa.,  l.t«t&,^  hCmiv^hi*^ 
1718.    nil  naUlT dbUntulibadWIU 


povlof  to  th*  hcifht  " 

■nd  more  •hlnln  IbUin,  wd  cnmMxilMrad  tvwm. 
B^  ■  utlT*  iJVlBDirnHiil  Lud.  It  sUl  imblblr 
be  (bund  LslcnMir  hiidy.  Then  ue  letml  other  Aiu- 
Inltmn  mdev,  uid  wme  f^od  the  South  Scai,  vhtch 

Hffrltti  Sriiattmiau,  ■]]  at  whjcli  mlf  ht  he  tried  if  Alrvt 

The  inwn  CirpUndn  SmUk,  BiRltni^  Bnngn., 
SolmtntlM  Q.  Dan,  Teiniitiiiie  a.  Oam,  Tftchoc^diu 


,._.PI^ea2JK,L , , ,., 

CvFOdttw  Anf.,  iDd  oa»/*  Tbunlk,  aU  aObid  linie. 
—  ptaan,  nuked  la  Dod'i  mifcr  nd  In  ooi  /tortw 

, — J i.>..u^^.  ,j^  ^^  *i»«oJhiu«»  j  but,  u 

•at  ot  tnem  hate  been  Hied  s 

iitnitikuAMndcaUL  T 


*     ^  *■     TSi.Maf.,l.aH..MUiajtL.SI».),wh\cttfmbtmm-l\kt  ' 

ihrub,  enwliif  from? ft.  toslt  [n  height;  and  produdni  white  flowen  fVom  Aprki  to  SciitaiQbv, 

■bichila  diT  wun  iKuitlaiu,  on  uodir  Hll,  wUl  pui  the  trinter  la  the  Oftatlt,  with  i  little  pes- 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


Tani  ueBlDSReBcn  luluded  )■  Ihie order  In  Dsd'j  tnutr  i  udtbe  ipKkM  ire  moM*  nttlm 
of  tb*  C^e.  Thegi  an  "  uueh  bnnebed  beatli  JIke  ehnibe,  with  •■■II,  uuMh,  or  hiiJir  ^kea 
■•ana,"  and  traall,  capitate  or  rarelT  paaleled,  iplked  end  lermlnal,  or  lolltarr  flDVin.  niar 
almeetall  r««uh«  a  iMatb  eoll,  and  lo  be  ptagwcaiad  b*  cuitlnn  In  the  manner  of  beuhL  Umtel 
then  an.  douUlait,  ae  hanly  aa  emeeftheCnabeathahanlieaapniadtob*:  and.  vbeca  there 
le  an  (ilandea  ran|e  of  eoamratlTe  ■alllnc,  a  am  oT  each  leniu  Blcht  ba  Irtid  anlnit  IL  Srca 
irtberdMnodlnthroofb  the  wliit«r,  their Wiiueand  tonn, durlM  eunmer,  would  be  InMnet. 
. .. .-,  ._. ■..,.., tbetuiBT^ouiaaBuaBjMilifttbekeptlBpttfc 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 


or   THB  HARDT  C 


r  THE  ORDER 


DlSTTSCTiVE  Chanutetvliet.  Calyx  lunnel-sliBped,  its  tube  usually  adoate 
to  the  onrv,  its  limb  with  5^15  lobes.  Petals  inserted  into  ibecaljs,  a« 
many  as  its  lobes,  alternate  with  them,  smaller  than  they,  and  deemed  by  ac 
an  ioner  wborl  of  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Glands  present  in  front  of  the  s^tn 
of  the  calyx.  Stamenf  arising  fhnn  the  base  of  the  petals,  either  sbgly,  c 
threes  or  sixes.  Anthers  2-celted,  opentnc  lonratudinally.  Ovary  1-eelled, 
with  numerous  ovules.  Styles  ^— fi,  simple.  Ovulee  attached  to  as  many 
parietal  placentas  as  thne  are  nyles.  Fnut  berried  or  capsular.  Seeds  sduu, 
ovMe,  or  angular,  with  an  embryo  in  the  middle  of  fleehy  albumen.  Trees  or 
ahmba.  Leaves  alternate,  with  deciduous  st^ndes,  toothed  or  entire.  Flowers 
'n  ipUe*,  racemes,  ot  pamdes.  (£Mfrw  Intnd.  to  K.^  S.,  p.^  79.,  adi^ted.^  The 


Egfteoos  spedea  md  rarietiei  o 


a  there  are  Uving  plants  in  Britisa  c<4- 
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Icctians  are  four :  Aristot^Ka  Mdcqm^  and  the  variety  of  this  with  Tariegated 
leaves ;  and  two  spedes  of  Azkra :  both  genera  are  natives  of  ChilL  The 
genua  Aristotelia  is  conffldered  by  botanists  as  only  allied  to  Homalonacee ; 
bat  we  have  placed  it  first  in  our  enumeration,  as  being  both  the  most  con- 
spicuooiy  and  the  hardiest  plant  of  the  order. 

▲bistotb^uj  L'H^rit.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  inserted 
into  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  15 — 18,  3 — 4  in  a  fascicle  in  front 
of  each  lobe  of  the  caljrx.  Ovary  free.  Fruit  a  globose  berry,  3-ceiled,  the 
cells  2-ovuled,   1 — 2-fleeded.  (Drc.  Pro«^,  iu  p.  56.) 

AxjC'ra  R.  et  P.  Calyx  4— 7-parted.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  numerous,  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  cal^.  Fruit  a  globose  berry,  1-celled,  5-seeded 
from  abortion  ;  seed  covered  with  a  spongy  aril  when  mature.  {Don^t  Mil/., 
n,  p.  55.) 

Genus  I. 


ARISTOTE'L//i.L'Herit.    The   Aristotelia.    Lin.  Si/ti.    Polyadelphia 

Poly&ndria. 

Uni^fieatiom.    L*Htrit.  Stirp.,  p.  31  :  Dec  Ftod.,  2.  p.  56. ;  Doo*s  Mill..  2.  p.  5a 

Deriwatkm.    Named  in  oommenaorsuon  of  Aristotle,  the  celebrated  philoKipher  and  naturalist 

*  1.  A.  M^CQUi  L'Herit.    The  Macqui  Aristotelia. 

Uem^fieoHum.   L'Herit.  Stirp.,  p.31.i  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  56. ;  Don*s  Mill,  S.  p.  58. 

SgmomjftiUM.  >igUiidul6sa  R.etP.  PI.  Per.  Syti.,  p.  1£&,  Pair.  Stippl.t  SSTJ, ;  A.  Miiqui  in  Dec  Prod.« 

2.  p.  56. 
Bngravimja,     L'HMt  Stim,  t  16. ;  Lam.  Ill,  t  SG9. ;  Watt.  Dend.  Brit,  t  44. :  N.  Du  Ham., 

tS3  ;  Otto^tS&i  Rof  K,  Na6597.i  and  the  plate  of  thU  tree  in  our  Secosid  Volume. 

rariettf. 

A  ^.  M.  2/olut  variegdtit,    Thje  variegated-leaved  Macqui  Aristotelia. 

Detcrip^on,  Sfc*  The  spedes  is  a  shrub  with  spreading  branches  and  per- 
sistent leaves,  which  are  almost  opposite,  with  obvious  petioles,  and  disks  that 
are  oblong,  acute,  more  than  2  in.  long,  and  about  1  in.  broad,  dentately  ser- 
rate, glabrous,  and  of  rather  a  full  green  colour.  There  are  stipules,  but  they 
fiill  o£  The  flowers  are  small,  green,  and  yellow,  disposed  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes: some  of  the  stamens  are  sterile.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it 
forms  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  diffuse  branches,  growing  to  the  height  of 
6  fL  The  flowers  are  not  very  showy ;  but,  in  Chili,  they  are  succeeded  by 
berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  ver^  dnrk  purple,  and  at  length  becoming  black. 
They  are  acid,  eatable ;  and  the  mhabitants  make  a  wine  from  them,  which 
they  give  in  malignant  fevers.  In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a  sub-evergreen 
shrub  or  low  tree,  of  very  vigorous  growth ;  so  much  so,  in  a  young  state, 
that,  from  the  shoots  not  being  matured,  they  are  frequently  killed  down  to 
the  ground,  and  the  foliage  more  or  less  injured.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
aristotelia  frequently  flowers,' and,  against  a  wall,  ripens  fruit ;  and,  m  all'  pro- 
bability, if  the  tree  were  planted  in  dry  and  rather  poor  soil,  so  as  to  grow 
slowly,  and  not  make  more  wood  every  year  than  it  could  ripen  properly,  it 
would  attain  a  large  size,  and  form  a  very  handsome  hardy  evergreen  shrub  or 
tree.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  at  Oriel  Temple,  near  Dublin,  which,  in  twenty 
years,  has  attained  the  height  of  16  ft. ;  and  there  are  specimens  in  most  botanic 
gardens.  There  is  a  large  one  at  Messfs.  Loddiges's,  and  one  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  as  a  low  bush,  which,  in  1835,  flowered 
fredv.  There  is  a  tree  at  Syon,  18  f^.  high.  A  standard  in  our  garden 
at  Myswater  has  stood  since  1831,  without  the  slightest  protection,  and 
flowers  freely;  it  is  trained  to  a  single  stem,  and  is 8 ft.  high;. but  would 
probably  have  been  twice  that  h^ht  if  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  mutilate 
It  for  want  of  room.     The  plant  grows  vigorously  in  any  common  garden  soil, 
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producing  a&oota  3  h.,  4  ft.,  or  5  ft.  in  length,  when  young ; .  and  it  is  readil; 
|m>(>aeated  by  cuttings,  or  by  layers.  The  latter  mode  is  generally  adopted  in 
Britisn  nurseriea.  Hants,  in  London,  are  it.  6d.  each.  In  the  case  of  the 
aiiatotelia  and  of  all  other  shrubs  or  trees  that  are  rather  tender,  it  ia  Tery 
,  desirable,  in  cold  situations  north  of  London  more  especially^  to  baya-Teaerve 
plants,  against  a  wall,  or  in  pota,  from  which  cuttings  may  be  taken  when 
wanto],  to  supply  any  deaths  wluch  may  occur  in  the  open  garden. 

Genus  II. 

AZA'RA  B.  et  P.    The  Aiara,    Lm.  Syil.  Polyfrndria  MoDogynia. 

Mrmiyk^lfm.    ILMP.  FLINT  MChil  Prod..  1.  p.  T&  t  SO.  i  tjtt.,r.^3I.,  D.  Qua,  In  EMn.  M.  P. 
n_.-_.j —     T-  ^oriout  Of  Jwpk  Niehoiu  Atara,  %  SnuiUfa  pramotnr  ai  idRKbutd  oi  boUnTkB 


DetetipHcn,  ^-    Tlw,p«lvt  ire  Italy  ewefj^rrtn  thntbi  or  tres,  vithfltematv.iliDpIc 
^IpuUte  IrHTfB,  wbich  An  blCBef  Id  tbeUHcj  >tid  flowen  AipoHd  In  coirmbi  or  fpi1u%  hi 

■  LA.  pbnta'ta  a.  at  P.     The  tootbed-j^t>f  if  Azara. 
IfrjiMcoMw    R.  H  P.  FL  Ph.  m  Chll.  SiiL,  L  p.  IM. :  FL  Per.,  S. 

L  46S    «(,  ■  i   DK  Ptad.,    1.    p.  161. :  Dmi'i  HilL,   1.  p.  SSI.,  i. 

PlU,56. 
S>irR»'"ir'     a  M  P.  FL  Pn,,  £.  1 4S6.  Dg.  a  i  Bat  Heg.,  L  1TS8. ; 

hBMh.  StkfPUTM  Icaiy,  one  Um,  ihi  oThtt  BIDJItl.  Corfmtt  fc«- 
Jtla,  lEV-SMnnd.    O^t  S~7.fUtmi,  ipiHllns,  witfa  Ihc  Hf 

ihrub  "F  1d«  em,  growInK  to  the  hcifht  of  ]if  n  la  iu  native 
cnimry  tCHUi),  (d  frmm  jibiMt  CDnrrpciim.  whri*  H  li  caUed 
Curcnlm.    Il  wn  Inlroducni  inu  Enilind  Id  1830,  or  belbn.uid 

tuni  SgciMr  Id  I8U,     llii  raUnvlng  piniciiUn  mpKiias  it 

ua  ft«n  tlia  AoC.  &«.,  1. 1798.     Bnachra  pginccnt.     Lcii>ti 

oMoDg,  rnm  1  in,  to  «  In,  Img,  eretiBtrTj  unwil.  den,  brinlil 
'  gmi.  iViurkikbhr  pkoKy.  Flo* «rt  nsH,  ilBTi>ld  oTconlM,  r*^*"' 
.    Id  tilt  anlhen.  vbicta  an  protruded  i  llltit  beynna  the  cal;!,  dli- 

ptnpd  In  CDrymbiiiF  cluiitri  tlitl  are  ihmtrr  Chin  the  leivea,  rin. 
I  gniLt.    A.  jlentata.  In  Eiiiland,  niilrd  to  tkfltocilhikcaorii  vmil, 

■gd  pnKecbed  ftom  wet  jn  ivintei,  fitcniB  a  nrj  hand 

wwitin  knnvn  iR  Eii(kiiiil;,  Iti  ifmia  were  [wMlir  ^ 

■  2.  A,  iRritoRiFo'UA  Ji:  <ri  K    The  entjreJaived  Azara. 

UHUifcamm.  R.  et  P,  a^n.  Fl  Per.  e(' ChiL,  1.  p.13g.;  FL  Pet  £.  t  «e.  Ca;DB.  Pied.,  I. 
ii.H£i  Dnn-iMiM.,1.  ikS97.,  2.0.51.:  GinLllu.,  lu.  |i.3«5. 

XtgmH^.    RftP.  Ftot.  l^.,S.t.«a 

iBtr.  dat-tte.    Le*t«  iIhkm*  «  ■*)•»,  (Mire,  inHnih.    8Up«l«  tquid,  r«BHMBl    IlMnB 

%lk«L  f2^>lUiae«n»nat».s1eltl&^(an;M>edHiai  nlH  «%i([iMh*^"**^"^ 
irulon.    SUneiu  not  ■aB««>,lll  fttWfvilUpswdIn  ruclilH  «n>iaHa  th«liibBii(»*aalrK 

.  (»«>««,  H,  &  fift]  Ane-fTircm  .Wit«n.iiTr  otChm,irowta|».houllt(tlMA.«^ 
foirndln  trsra  A»iMC(»«nhDa,  vtieralt,  uwellD  A.  dmtU*,  bciUM  Ciirtalen.  Hr.  KaMI 
at  «■  EiatM  Maranr,  <»&«.  niwl.  Id  IBSB,  ^Iuiu  of  tfili  ipidei  turn  tft'  aatilaifrf 
Ml.  CuiBtaf,  wlio  4»il  lInporWd^^lBIlffc^lUlH^nllUwcg^nt^.    It  li  gcntato.milT  ■  ni^of 

2.p.^  llilTliin.iiyeartheuttie  IoqIUt>V  thenkni,  xrf  iialu*  ihrM  KftMak  AH 
three  are,  pntsblr,  •atttUca  of  tke  aaiiM  tpecicL 

Ap]t.i.  Ot/ter  hardy  or  htdf-hariiy  ligneous  Speciei^Homalinicea. 

BtaclnoJIA^wraUiuit'aK.h  nVrr^  ilintl].  wKbDriWliaTea  and  wMMi  twen.~ Aurdmlitia 
t«*r-r*.Wj,n,  txrur.  (;>o»>  «*»,,  STp.Sv.l  i>  a  lr«  with  oulf,  "rratad.  UnuBlnoM  Inm.  and 
■  hneflaavnllil.TnB,|i.kn,intmliindml§e3.— MtNlal^DTMifiraD.  nan,  and  S.nHfllirB  v.  Man 
IDim'tViU..  A  i>.5;^ueli»nl]>S-einl  tbiuM,  hIUi  Ibr  htbtl  of  £p1n,-B.,  but  the)  hare  rwt  jrl 

ny  tearf,  anil  to  whiMe  wn^  mimI  actirltr,  an4  the  uplTenal  ntecn  In  which  ha !■  held  kn  bii 
ITFronnirT,  thefkladmlan  KotilcaltimlSaoietrsni  Ili'^lilMce,  adit  Uhgrtn  <«■«■"■  *■ 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

or  thb  haxdt  or  half-hardy  ligneous  plants  of  the  order 

anacardia'ceje. 

Utmt^fieatitm.    Lindley,  in  Introd.  to  N.  & 

Sfmn^met.       TtnMntb^cnt,   tribe  I.  Anmcardite  R.  Br.,   and    tribe  2.   Smnaeklnew    Dec 
Prod.,  £.  GS. 

Distinctive  Characteristics.  Calyx  in  5,  occasionally  in  3 — 4-,  or  7,  divi- 
sions. Petals  the  same  in  number,  inserted,  in  most,  along  with  the  stamens, 
into  a  perigynous  disk :  in  some,  not  any.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  dioecious  or 
polygamous.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate  with  them, 
or  twice  as  many,  or  even  more.  Ovary  simple,  superior.  Seeds  solitary. 
Leaves  alternate.  (^IamU,  Introd.  to  N,  S.)  Low  deciduous  or  evergreen 
trees,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa. 


Genus  I. 

ES 

PISTA^A  L.    The  Pistachia  Tree.     Lin,  Syst.  Dioe'cia  Pentdndria. 

Hmljflewitm   .tin.  Gen.,  1106. ;  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  61 ;  Don't  Mill,  2.  p.  61.  and  65. 

%mmMtw,    TvreblBthus  Jusm. 

Dtri^aHim.  ^ttom  tte  Greek  word  PtetaAte,  derired,  aeeordlnff  to  lone,  fktm  PiUiakkm,  the  name  of 


a  city  %  ADdg  aefOcding  to  other%  tnm  fbm  Arabic  word  FoMiaqt  the  ArabUui  name  of  PUttcia 
▼kim. 

Gem.  CSIor,  The  sexes  are  cBoecious,  and  the  flowers  without  petals.  In  the 
male  pknti,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes  that  resemble  catkins ;  every 
flower  Jsbi:acteBted  by  a  scale ;  the  calyx  b  5-deft ;  and  the  stamens  are  5, 
inserted  tnld  a  calycine  disk,  or  into  the  calyxi  aad  ha;ve  4-eorDe»red,  almost 
mmSfi^^njimn^  {o  the  female  plants,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  raceme, 
less  ckvdyihan  io  Ae  males  the  calyx  is  3<— i-deft;  the  ovary  is  l-*-^H;eiled; 
the  itenpis.arethrea^  and  tnickish ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  dry  ovat^  drupe,  the 
nut  cir  which  k  rather  bony,  and  usually  1-celled,  though  sometimes  it 
shows  two  abortive  cells  at  the  side;  the  cell  contains  a  single  seed, 
whMBh  b  affixed  to  the  bottom*  The  cotyledons  of  the  seed  are  thick, 
fleshy,  and  oily,  and  bent  back  upon  the  radicle.  The  species  are  trees, 
with  pinnate  leaves.  (Dec.  Prod,,  li.  p.  6i.} 

t  1.  P.  VE^A  Lin.    The  true  Pistachia  2M  T^6e. 

IiiiS^»U54.s  D«:.FMd.,t.p.61«  D«i*a  MiJUflL  p^Sfi. 
^teoOieii  '  "    " 


nSnim  Mart,  Kmr. ;  nitaeMer»  Fr. ;  Pi«taci%  Gtr*    Fista6chio»  UaL 
.  lean.,  i.  i6L  I  N.  Dii  Ham.,  4b  1. 17.,  and  OMT A.  »1. 


Sjpec^  Ckar^  ic*  Leaves  deciduous,  impBrirpinnate,  of  3 — ^  leaflets,  rarely  of 
1 ;  die  leaflets  ovate^a  Kttle  tapered  at  toe  base,  indistinctly  mucronateat 
die  tip.  (Dee.  Prod^  li.  p.  64.)  A  tree,  s  native  of  Syria,  growing  to 
the  lie#t  oT  20  ft.    tntroduced  in  1770. 

The  following  are  considered  by  some  authors  as  species  :  — 
%V*Vj,2  tf^Sa  Lii^  Spec.,  1454.,  Bocc.  Mus.,  iL  U  93«,  .has  leaves 

osuany  of  d  leaflets. 
^  P;  «.  a  mrhmintis  Boce.  Mas.,  t.  ii.  693. ;  P.  reticulata  WUld,  and 

Xk»U  tiitl^yhw  l^iiUUtte  leaves,  the  leaflets  having  prominent  veins. 

A  pisnt'  of  this  varie^,  as  a  bush,  in  the  (men  gard^  of  the  HorticuU 

tikal  Sociel^»  was,  in  1834, 5  ft.  high,  after  navmg  been  Q  years  planted. 

AcoonKng  to  the  Naweau  Du  Hamel,  these  sorts  difl^  only  in  the 

sjaii^  shape,  iuid  consistenc)r  of  Uie  leaflets,  and  are  by  no  means 

entitled  to  be  considered  as  species. 
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Dacripliim,  ^c.  The  trunk  at  thU  tree  is 
clolhed  with  grey  bark.  The  brancheii  are 
■preadiD^,  but  not  very  numerous;  and  they 
are  fumiahed  with  winzed  alternate  leaves,  on 
long  pedolea.  The  truit  is  oval,  about  the 
■ize  of  an  olive :  it  is  reddish  and  furrowed, 
and  it  contains  a  kernel,  oily  and  mild  to  the 
taste-  It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Barbar^,  Peraia, 
and  Arabia.  It  was  brought  from  Syria  to  Italy 
by  the  Emperor  Vitellius,  whence  it  found  it 
way  to  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is  so  fa 
naturalised  as  to  appear,  in  some  pieces,  like  : 
native.  (See  134.)  It  is  cultivated  in  the  south  | 
of  France,  and  in  Italy,  for  its  fruit,  which  is 
sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  more  frequently  in  a 
dried  state,  like  almonds.  They  are  most  ge-  , 
nerally  used  on  the  Continent  as  sugar-plums, 
being  covered  with  sugar,  or  with  chocolate,  under  the  name  of  diablotini : 
creams  and  ices  are  also  composed  of  them,  coloured  green  with  the  juice 
ofsmnach.  Qenerally,  the  fruit  \i  sud  to  be  a  fortifier  of  the  stomach,  rand 
to  diminish  coughs  and  colds.  There  is  a  nut  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  name  of  pistachia  nut,  which  is  tlie  produce  of  quite  a 
different  plant,  probably  a  palm.  In  British  gardens,  the  tree  is  not  much 
planted,  from  its  being  generally  supposed  to  require  a  wall ;  but,  m  &■ 
Tourable  situations,  it  will  grow  as  a  standard  or  a  buab  ;  aa  is  proved  by  a 
plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which  has  stotA 
there  for  5  or  6  years  without  any  protection.  It  will  grow  in  any  commm 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  propagated,  either  by  nuts  procured  from  abroad,  at 
even  from  the  Italian  warehouses  in  England,  or  by  cuttings.  Miller  saya, 
if  planted  against  high  walls,  with  a  warm  aspect,  or  as  ecandards  iii  a  abcl- 
tered  situation,  they  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well ;  but, 
in  severe  frosts,  they  are  oflen  destroyed.  The  tree,  he  says,  flowers,  and  pro- 
duces fruit  freely  in  England  j  but  the  summers  are  not  warm  enough  to  npea 
the  nuts.  He  mentions  a  tree,  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  FuUum, 
upwards  of  40  years  old,  planted  against  a  wall;- and  another,  which  had  been 
planted  as  a  standard,  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  grounds,  at  Goodwood, 
in  Sussex,  where  it  had  stood  nien^  years  without  the  slightest  protet 
Till  lately,  there  was  a  very  line  specunen  at  Syon.  The  foliage  of  the  ti 
BO  ornamental,  that  no  conservative  wall  ought  to  be  without  one. 


t    S.  P.  rBREHI 


s  Lin.  The  Turpentine  Pistachia,  or  Venetian,  or  Chian, 
Turpentine  Tree. 


Sw-vxvms.    T.  mtfui.  Ibw-.  /«(.,  67a  1  ^.  iSi  MIU.  Diet..  No.  t. ; 

■I'Mpenlin  Piiticlr,  Oct.  .TertWnlo,  nai. 
Etigra^agi.     WiiodT.  H«l.  BoL,  t15,  t.  1S3. ;  BiKk-,  1.  *TS.  )  Duh.   / 


Spee.  Char.,  ij-i^.  Leaves  deciduous,  impari-pinnate,  of  about  7  leaflets,  that 
are  ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  at  the  tip  acute  and  mucro- 
nate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  heisht  of  30  it.  in  the 
south  of  Europe  aud  north  of  Africa.     Introduced  in  1656. 

T  P.  T.  8  tphxroe&rpa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.      The  round-fruited   TVr- 

peniine  Piitachia  Tree, — Its  fruit  is  larger  and  rounder  than  that  of 

the  species.  {J.  Sauh.  Hitl.,  i.  p.  8TB.  ic.)     It  is  said  to  be  a  native 

of  the  Bast.    Requien  has  seen  a  cultivated  plant  of  this  variety  in 

a  garden  at  Niames.  (^Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.} 

Daeriplim,  4v,     "fho  general  appearance  of  the  tree  ii  that  of  P.  vira,  but 

the  leave*  are  larger,  and  the  fruit  only  a  third  of  tbe  liie  j  the  leaflets  are, 

also,  lanceolate,  instoid  of  being  subovate.    The  IVuit  ia  round,  not  succulent. 
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ind  somewhat  ftirrowecl ;  at  first  greeo,  and  afterwards  reddish ;  but  black, 
or  of  •  yery  dark  blue,  when  ripe.  The  leayes  and  flowers  emit  a  very 
resiiKNu  odour,  which  spreads  to  a  considerable  distance,  more  especially  at 
sunset,  when  the  dew  is  falling,  after  a  very  warm  day.  Gerard,  in  describing 
this  tree,  says  that  its  kernel  is  **  clammie,  fiill  of  fat^  and  oilous  in  substance, 
and  of  a  pleasant  savour.  This  plant  beareth  an  empty  cod,  or  crooked  home, 
lomewhat  reddish,  wherein  are  round  small  flies,  wormes,  or  gnats,  bred  and 
ingendered  of  a  c^taine  humorous  matter,  which  cleaveth  to  the  inner  sides  of 
the  said  cods  or  homes ;  which  wormes  have  no  physicall  use  at  all."  {Jokn»on*s 
Gerard,  p.  1434.)  Exceedingly  good  figures  of  the  male  and  female  trees 
are  ^eo  by  Gerard,  inVhich  the  pods,  or  horns,  produced  by  the  insect  (a 
speciea  of  Cynips)  when  depositing  its  em^  are  exhibited  as  about  the  same 
length  as  the  leaves,  Oliver  states  that  these  excrescences  contain  a  small 
portion  oiyenf  limpid  and  odoriferous  resin.  The  turpentine  is  procured 
from  the  P.  ^nerebSnthus,  by  making  numerous  slight  incisions  in  the  tmnk 
and  principal  branches,  firom  the  ground  as  high  up  the  tmnk  as  a  man  can 
reach,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  July,  according  to  the  Greek  calendar. 
The  terebinth  oozes  out  of  the  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
becomes  hard  and  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  resms 
produced  by  the  pine  tnbe,  and  with  resins  generally.  The  colour  is  a  bluish 
or  greenish  white.  It  is  collected  every  morning  from  the  wounds  in  the 
trees  with  a  spatula ;  and  is  purified  fi'om  any  extraneous  matters  that  may 
•have  stuck  to  it,  by  liquefiiction  by  solar  heat,  and  by  passing  it  through  a 
oeve.  The  lai^t  trees,  of  50  or  60  years'  growth,  witti  tmnxs  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
in  circumference,  do  not  yield  above  10  oz.  or  12  oz.  annually :  hence  the 
Ingfa  prioeof  the  article,  and  its  adulteration  with  Venice  turpentine,  which 
is  produced  firom  the  larch ;  or  with  common  turpentine,  which  is  drawn  from 
the  Scotch  pine.  The  terebinth  which  is  pure  is  called  the  Chian,  or 
Cjipnis  ciupentine  (from  Chios,  the  ancient  name  of  Scio)  ;  and,  when  una- 
dulterated, it  is  known  from  the  common  turpentine  by  being  thicker,  and 
possessiiig  a  fiv  more  agreeable  odour ;  it  is  also  destitute  of  bitterness  and 
acridity. 

-  Iff  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  terebinth  produced  by  the  trees  in 
Scio,a  correspondent  of  Du  HamePs  suggests  the  idea  of  grafting  the  P.  vera, 
or  edible-firuit-bearing  species,  on  the  upper  parts  of  trees  of  P,  Terebinthus, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  profitable.  He  states  that  he  has  seen  this  done 
in  a  garden  at  Naples,  attd  that  the  fruit  was  much  larger  and  better  than  it 
was  on  those  trees  which  had  not  been  grafted ;  while  the  stocks  produced  as 
much  resin  as  the  ungrafted  plants  of  the  same  species.  In  British  gardens, 
the  tree  is  not  very  common :  the  largest  specimen  that  we  know  of  it 
is  a  fismale  plant,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden, 
22  ft.  high,  tnat  flowers  every  year,  and  produces  fruit,  which,  though  not  fecun-^ 
dated,  attains  the  size  of  small  peas.  This  species  is  generally  considered  as 
the  hardiest  of  the  genus,  and,  with  P.  vdra,  may  be  planted  in  warm  sheltered 
Btuations  in  the  open  border. 

2  3.  P.  LsNTi^scus  Lin.    The  Mastich  Tree. 

Uat^^UaUom.    Un.  Spec,  1456L ;  Dec  Prod»  2.  p.  65. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  Gfi. 

My;rm9hig$.    Woodr.  lied.  Bot,  1. 153.;  Black,  t,  195.;  Duh.  Artu,  ed.  nor.,  4  t.  18.;  and 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate ;  the  leaflets  8,  lan- 
ceolate ;  the  petiole  winged.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  65.)  A  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  Nortnem  Afirica,  and  the  Levant. 

yarietiei, 

•1  P.  L.  2  angusHfiSa  Dec.,  P.  massili6nsis  Mill.  Diet.,  P.  angustif61ia 
massili^nsis  Toum.,  has  leaflets  almost  linear,  and  the  tree  seldom 
exceeds  10  ft.  in  height. 
1  P.  L.  3  dWfl  N.  Du  l£m.,  iv.  p.  72.,  P.  chia  Detf.  Cat.  Hort.  Par.^  a 
native  of  Scio^  where  it  produces  the  mastich. 

PP'3 


our 
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.  Dcicriptiohj  ^c.  The  species  bears  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  two  precedine  ones, 
in  sumroer^vrhen  they  are  clothed  with  foliage ;  222 
but  it  differs  from  them  in  being  evergreen,  and 
in  having  the  leaves  much  smaller.  Fabricius 
has  observed  that  the  male  plant  sometimes 
produces  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  three  sta^ 
mens  and  five  styles.  Oouan  has  remarked 
that  the  buds  in  this  species  are  different  from 
what  they  are  in  the  other  sorts;  the  branch- 
bearing  buds  being  terminal,  and  the  flower  buds 
axillary.  The  leaves  have  sometimes  5  leaflets 
on  each  side;  and  the  petioles  are  so  much 
winded  as  to  appear  like  pinnae.  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  It^  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  as 
well  as  being  found  in  a  wild  state.  Desfontaines,  who  travelled  in  Bar- 
bary,  states  that  the  tree  in  that  country,  though  punctured  as  it  is  in  the 
Island  of  Scio,  yet  does  not  }ield  mastich ;  but  that  the  wood  gives  oat  an 
aromatic  smell  when  burned,  and  the  berries  yield  an  oil  flt  both  for  the  lamp 
and  for  the  table.  The  great  source  of  the  mastich  of  commerce  is  the  Island 
of  Scio,  where  it  is  obtained  from  the  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Chian  turpentine.  The  quantity  produced  there  averages,  according  to  Oli- 
vier, 125,000  lb.  annually ;  but,  according  to  Maccullocb»  the  annual  produce  ia 
1500  cwt.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1654;  but  it  ia 
not  very  common  there.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  P.  7)ereb(nthus,  and  should 
always  be  planted  against  a  walL 

^  4.  P,  atla'ntica  Desf,    The  Mount  Atlas  Mastich,  or  Turpentine  TVf*. 

Mientifleatim.    DmC  AtL,  &  p.  3S1 ;  Dec.  ProdL,  &  p.  M. ;  Don't  MiU.,  S.  pi  66. 

Spa,  Ckar^  tfi,  Lmtm  dcddvout,  hnpari^iinnatc.  The  leaflets  about  9»  lanceolate,  a  little  taneni 
at  the  baie.  The  petiole  between  the  terrain^  pain  of  leaflets  somewhat  winged.  {Dec  PirvA, 
il.  p.  64.)    A  native  of  sandy  places  in  Bartiary  and  about  Constantinople. 

Varietu.  fjf  P.  a.  2  lat^fbUa  Dae.  Prod..  8.  p.  61,  has  leaflets  rounded,  broader  at  the  base  than  Umm 
of  .toe  spedes.    It  was/ound  in  the  Isle  of  Scio  bj  Olivier. 

Dezcription,  Sfc.  The  species  is  a  deciduous  tree,  with  a  large  roundish 
head,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  in  Barbar^,  near  Coflb;  not  far  from 
Mount  Alioa ;  where,  from  being  found  in  rows,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  cultivation.  The  variety  with  broad  leaves  is  found  in  the  Island  of 
Scio,  and  also  about  CSonstantinople.  The  drupe  of  this  tree  is  about  the 
same  sixe.  as  that  of  the  Pistacia  jherebinthus ;  but  the  tree  seems  to  be  rather 
more  prolific  of  resin.  Desfontaines,  who  discovered  this  species,  and  first 
de«cribe4  xU  «^J8  that  the  resin  oozes  from  the  trunk  and  branches  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  summer;  and  that,  in  property,  in 
sn^ell^  and  '^  taste,  it  is  scarcely  to  be.  distinguished  from  Oriental  mastich. 
The  Arabs  collect  it  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  chew  it  to  improve  their 
breath,  and  give  brightness  to  their  teeth ;  and  the  Moors  eat  the  fruits,  and 
bruise  them  to  mix  with  their  dates.  This  tree  ia  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
British  gardens. 

Genus  II. 


iiyuuL 


iSHU^S  L.    The  Rhus,  or  Sumach.   Lin.  Stftt.    Pent6ndria  Trigynia  and 

DioB^cia  Pentandria. 

UgiMictUkm.  Un.  Gflo.«  3691 ;  Lam  IIL,  1 907. }  Kunth  Gea.  Tereb.,  p.  5.  j  Dec  Prod.,  S.p.  06. 
l)oa*l  Mill*  8.  p.  61.  and  p.  fi9.  .    ^ 

Derivation.  Fntm  rAoo«.  or  rhout^  Greek,  t»bich  is  derived  fVocn  rAsirftf,  a  synenvne  of  md,  CelCle, 
reil ;  foMffiitloa  to  the  ookMir  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  some  of  the  spedes  In  autumn.  {Mkm*i 
V/iy.,  a.  p.  69.)  Donnrgaa  hsui  given  the  following expUnaUon  oC  the  word  rk<m$ :  — "  A  spcdtf  of 
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Bull  tnc,  IbaiiDdor  •hloh  wuuKdfiituiuiiiiB,  ■ml  theftuilun^iiainciuitrut  U.  n^S, 
ia.)lw|KiHdtob*aMT«Mir(irilwXhltt  CRbHH."  And  sthendcriTcIIiiainna  thtAnck 
<n^HH,  [  tHSt  ftna  Ita(  hiiUi  of  tbdooU  niwiUi(iadipnpiUiicaiHWr|iniiiiidLaaHiiHlderiUB 
diMuc*  ftoiB  (IM  tm.    SuiDuh  U  derticd  ftoB  SAmj,  (he  Atibic  nini*  at  Ihc  pUnL 

Crn.  CW.  Snrri  heraurohrodite,  dicecious,  or  polyeamous.  Co/uf  small, 
5-pBrted,  persutent.  Petalt  ovU%  and  inserted  into  a  cal^cioe  disV, 
or  iDto  the  caIjx.  &am«nt  5w  imerted  into  a  celycine  disk ;  aU  of  theip 
w  the  flowers  of  the  male  and  heiitiaphrodite  lexea  bearinj  anthers. 
Ovary  Bti^e,  pefbaps  from  defect,  Bubglobuler,  of  1  cell.  Slglrt  3,  aborti 
or  not  any.  Utigmiu  3.  Piuit  an  almtiBt  drj  drupe  of  1  cell,  with  a  bon^ 
nut,  which  indudea  a  single  seed;  end,  in  some  instances,  S — 3  seeds :  when 
ooe,  perhaps,  by  defect.  Each  seed  ia  pendulous  by  a  thread  (the  raphe}, 
that  ariies  fram  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  Cotuledoni  leafy,  their  e<ues,  on  ooa 
side,  wad  tbe  radicle,  in  coDtact.  (Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  06.,  and  Wat:  Dend.\ 
— Deciduous  Arnbs,  generally  with  alternate  compound  leaves ;  natives  M 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  South  America.  The  leaves  Tary  much,  both 
in  form  and  magniuide ;  and  they  generally  die  off,  in  autumn,  or  a  daHi 
red,  or  a  bn^t  scarlet,  or  yellow ;  on  wbicD  account,  at  that  season,  tbey 
are  very  ornamental.  Most  of  the  species  are  pobonous,  some  of  thciu 
higbly  so;  and  they  ^1  may  he  used  in  tanning,  and  dyeing  yellow  or 
black.  They  arealleasSy  propi^ted  bj*  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  some  of 
ihem  by  cuttings  of  the  bntnches. 

$  i.  Catinus  Tourn. 

Seet,  Cbfr.    Leares  undivided.    Flowers  hem^hrodite. 

•  1.  B.  Co'nvva  L.    The  Cotutus  Rhua,  or  Venttian.  SmuuA. 

v.ei.;  i>oa>iiiia,a.B.«a.  . 
„  »-  ™  .  «_j  5f,a^  f] 


Lu  Oofiria  &I*.  Cat*.,  cd.3.  Nd.  SSB.:  ITmd  MMl,  Tl)  OSHnui  cirllHi 
k:  V«uuauiwcVVBk*SHDuek,inldOimi  Smatb  FmM,  m  Aitan  uu 
rAcktn  SuiuGh,  Orr, :  SntlnD,  lut. 
annHim.    'iiKimOAOiuBlidHtndrnBniMHiiaiUMt  uadv  wklcknulipetfu  oTa  MS 

withrri»w^»hicbtoiuppoiedtc.FiiwkBlheApsnnbi«*  (Dm-ilBSLaiieSL)  . 
Iw»(iV*.  Jteq.  AiHL,t  ailLi  MULInm.,  LKTai  Loh  Im.,  t. M  ;  Dub:  Atbi,  tlTKgudpor 

JS.  aa. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  t^.  Leaves  obovate.  {Dec.  Prod.,  n.  p.  67.) 
A  native  of  sunny  places  in  the  south  of  Enrope  and 
Aaia,  from  Spain  to  Caucasus.  The  flowen  are  dispoied 
in  iMse  panicles,  and  have  the  leKes  hermaphrodtte. 
The  dnipe  is  half-heart-ahuied,  smooth,  and  veiny;  its 
nut  is  trianeular.  Many  of  the  flowerv  are  abonive,  and 
thor  pedic^,  aflMr  the  flowering,  lengthen,  and  become 
hni7.  (Ibid.) 

Deieriptkm,  ^.  The  ithus  C6tinus,  though  seldom 
IbuDd  higber  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  a  wild  state,  yet  ^ws  to  r : 
double  that  height  in  gardens,  where  it  forms  a  highly  nr-  ^t 
namental  shrub,  more  especially  when  covered  with 
large  loose  panicles  of  elongated  haurv  pedicels,  vcrv  few  i 
of  wfaidi  produce  fruit.  It  is  easily  known  from  all  die  r\ 
other  species  by  its  nmple,  oborate,  smooth,  stiff,  lucid,  +^-' 
men  leaves,  rounded  at  the  pomts,  and  supported  by  long 
footstalks,  which  remwn  on  till  they  are  killed  by  frost,  so 
that  the  plant  is  almost  a  sub^evergrecn.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  pale 
purplish  or  flesh  colour.  Each  flower  is  composed  of  5 
hduI  oval  petals,  which  spread  open,  but  are  seldom  succeeded  by  seeds 
in  England.  In  Greece,  and  in  the  south  of  Russia,  the  whole  plant  is  used 
for  tannine,  and  for  dyeing  leatlier,  wool,  and  silk  yellow.  In  Italy,  about 
Venice,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  black,  and  is  called  by  the  Italians  icotino,  from 
atafpcw,  dark.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  found  it  cultivated  under  this  name 
fbrtanniog,  on  a  tittle  hill  at  the  back  of  the  inn  at  Valcimaca,  between  Rome 
and  Bcdogm.  (Comgi,  i.  p.  9SS.)  The  plant  Bj^iean  to  hftvcbMa1uin<N&  to^ 
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PlinVi  who  mentions  it'  as  an  ApeniiiDe  dirub,  under  the  name  of  CoggiffiM. 
In  En^and,  it  wu  cultivated  by  Tradescaot,  and  it  is  defcribed  by  Gorud  as 
an  excellent  and  most  beantiful  plant,  "  with  the  leavel  of  the  capparii,  and 
thp  savour  of  the  pistachin."  As  an  ornamentHl  shrub,  it  deserves  a  place 
in  ererv  garden  where  there  »  room  to  allow  it  to  extend  itself  on  evenr  aide. 
A  dry  loam  suits  it  best;  and  it  is  propagated  by  pegging  down  the  branches 
fist  to  the  ground,  and  Rrewtng  e^lh  over  them,  throngh  which  voung  shoots 
rise  Up,  which  root  at  the  base,  and  may  be  removedin  autumn.  Thereareold 
plants  of  it  at  Syon ;  Eind  a  very  fine  one  at  Deepdene,  the  diameter  of  the  head 
of  which  bneartf  soft. :but  the  largest  in  England  is  at  Envitle,  in  StaSbrd- 
ahire,  where  it  has  attained  more  than  doiAle  that  siie. '  Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are  50t.  a  hundred,  or  8rf.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are 
(franc  each. 

§  ii.    Silmach  Dec. 
Sect.  Qittr,     Leaves  iinpuri-pinnete;  leaflets  more  than  3   m  the  leaves  of 

each  of  the  first  (>  species  of  thia  section.    Flowers  tn  panicles,  polj- 

garaous,  diiEcioiis,  ut  hermaphrodite. 

S  f.  B.  TYPiii'n*  L.     The  Fever  Rhus,  or  Stag't  H^m  Sumac*. 
Untitlailim.    Ua.  8p«.,3M,i  D«.  Proil.,*.  n.  ej.|  Dm'i  Min,,S.  p.TO. 
fymn^mtt.    ».  TlrginilinSmi,  Pi».,p.  S17. ;  Vh-glnlmn  SumKh. 
Hilfraitmf.    Dull.  Alb  E(L  Nin.,S.  t.  4).;  Watt.  Dcnd.  Bril.,  t  17  aBd  t  IS.  i  taHomfit.iU. 

:^c.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaf  of  8 — 10  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one,  that  are 

lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  hairy  beneath.    Petiole  and  branches  hairy. 

(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  67.)     A  native  of  North  America.     Fruit  hairy,  purple. 

De  Candolle  has  characterised  two  forms  of  this  species  as  follows  :  — 
T  R.  (.  1  arbori$ceni. — Its  form  that  of  a  treej  its  height  between  10(1. 

and  a5ft.  high;  leaf  slightly  downybeneath.  {WUId.Enuv.,33Z.) 
■  R.  I.  2  yruffdfeni.— Its  form  shrubby ;   its  height  between  iift.   awl 
10  ft. ;  and  its  leaf  downy  and  whitish  heneith. 

Deuription,  ^e.  IIbi»  ty- 
phln'a,  in  British  gardens,  in 
either  a  large  shrub  or  a  low 
tree,  with  a  woodv  stem,  and 
a  head  composed  of  ^  many 
irregular  branches,  generally 
crooked  and  deformed-  The 
young  shoots  ore  covered 
with  a  soft  velvet-like  down, 
rcsembUng  that  of  a  young 
stag's  horn,  both  in  colour 
and  texture ;  whence,  and 
probably  also  from  the  crook- 
edaett  of  the  branches,  the 
common  name.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and  treiy  conspicuous  in  auEuion,  before  they  drop  off,  when  they 
change  to  a  piupbsb  or  yellowish  red.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  close 
■pikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  and  the  female  ones  are  followed  by 
seeds  enclosed  in  woolly,  simple,  succulent  covers,  which  are  very  conspicu- 
ous in  autumn.  The  plant  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  almost  every  pan  of 
North  America;  particuliirly  in  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  was  cultivated 
by  Parkinson  in  1629,and  isnowcommon  inBritisbgardcns.  There  are  large 
specimens  of  it  at  Byon,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  15  (^.  as  a  tr«e ; 
end  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  garden  of  tl|e  London 
Horticultural  Society;  in  each  of  which  places  it  has  attained  the  height  of 
1011.  or  \ilt.  In  some  parts  of  North  America,  the  wood  is  uaed  for  tan- 
nins leather,  and  the  roots  prewribed^s  h  febrifugal  madidne.  In  Britisii 
([•raeDs,  it  well  deserves  .a  place,  from  its  large  and  beautiiitl  foliage,  and 
ifii  sjtrikiiv  colour  in  autumn ;  itsspikesofdarkred  fnut;  and  the  singularity 
of/tt  bhmchee  in  ifinter.     A$  the  plant  i&  of  open  irrepiW  growth,  and  not 
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of  laag  durstion,  it  Aould  never  be  placed  where  it  is  intended  Id  act  &■  a 
Mfeen.  lAe  sU  objiecta  the  chief  beauty  of  which  consiits  in  their  sineularity, 
it  produces  the  nKiit  itriking  effect  when  Btendin^  alone  on  a  lawn.  If  trained 
to  k  ihiKlc  stem,  eicher  of  the  foTms  ofithis  species  may  be  made  an  mterest- 
ii^  enmU  tree,  but  not  one  of  man;  years'  durability.  Price,  in  the  London 
Bvmciics,  \s.  a  plant,  and  seeds  U.  an  ounce ;  at  BollwjUer,  50  cents  a  plant ; 
■tid  id  New  York,  85  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 

or  Sumad. 

^e.  Char^  ^,  teaf  of  8 — 10  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one,  that  arc 
luKetdate-oblaii^  serrate,  pubescent  beneath.  Petiole  and  branches 
rather  hairy,  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p,  60.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America. 
Flowers  green,  in  ujmght  racemes.  Probrfily  a  variety  of  7(.  glabra,  (Ibid.) 
The  plant  of  S.  viridifldra  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  was,  in  1834^  10  ft,  high,  after  having  been  10  years  planted. 
■  4.  R.  (?T.)  ahi'BAA  Lia.     The  glabrous  Rhus,  or  Sc^l  Sumach. 

Untiftmaiiiu.    Ud.  Spec.  ISO. ;  Dr.  Pnd.,  i.'f.  m.;  Don'a  Mill.,  i.  p.  7U. 

tagiimim^    Witji.Dml.Biil.,t  II.1  *ai  mt  Jig.  tSi. 

Spec.  CAar.,^c.  Leaf  glabrous, of  6 — 10  pair^  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one: 
leaflets  lanceolate-oblong,  serrate,  whitish  beneath.  Branches  glabrous. 
(Dec.  Pmd^  ii.  p.  67.)  A  native  of  North  America.  Fruit  covered  with 
silky  hairs,  red.  De  CandoUe  has  distinguished  three  forms  of  thifl  spe- 
cies ;  namely ;  — 

■  S.  ^.  1  kenaaphrodila,  with  hennaphrodite  sexes,  and  greenish  flowers ; 

tbe  R.  gUbra  }Vm.  ^t.,  i.  p.  1476.,  and  figured  in  Dili.  EUh.,  1. 243. 

■  R.  e.  2  dioica,  with  dideciou*  sexes,  and  greenish  flowers,  figured  in 

torn. /a.,  t.  807.  f.  I. 

■  R.  g.  ?  3  cocciiKa,  the   S.  caroliniinuin   of  Mill.  Diet.,  and   the  S. 

£l^ant  of  Ait.,  Loddiges's  Catalogue,  and  of  nurseries  generally, 
figured  in  Dend,  Brit.,  t.  )6.,  has  dicecioUs  sexes,  and  red  flowers. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  more  upright  habit  of  growth,  and  smoother 
branches   and   leaves,   than  R.  gUbra,      The  leaves  are   glaucous 

underneath;  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  rich  velvety  cr^ 

De»er^6aii,4tc.  The  general  appearance  of  the  species 
■I  gimijar  to  thatof  Jt.typhiua;  but  the  plant  is  smaller, 
the  brancbei  more  qtreadii^  and  smooth,  and  the  leaf- 
let! wider,  leas  serrated,  andof  a  deeper  green.  There 
are  many  wieties  of  R.  typhina  in  North  Aaterica; 
aod,  to  us,  it  appears  highly  probable  tbat  R.  glabra  is 
only  one  of  these.  According  to  Kalm,  the  species  or 
variety  under  notice  is  exceedingly  common  ui  woods 
throughout  great  part  of  North  America,  both  in  culti- 
Ttted  and  uncultivated  districts.  In  woods,  it  is  found  I 
on  the  margina  of  open  glades;  and,  in  cultivated  parts 
of  the  conntry,  it  lea*  common  in  low  meadows  than 
in  com  fields.  "  It  is  like  a  weed  in  some  parts  of  the  , 
country ;  and,  if  a  field  be  left  a  few  years  uncultivated,  (^^ 
this  sho^b  overruns  it,  from  berries  which  are  brought  ,- vsy 
by  birda;  and,  when  the  ground  comes  again  into  til-  '"-^(/O 
lage,  the  roots  stop  the  plough  very  much.  The  fruit  ^f""^ 
rcmainaon  the  shrub  dunng  winter;  but  the  leaves  drop 
verr  early  in  autumn.  It  seldom  grows  above  9  ft.  high.  The  wood  burns 
weU,  without  much  crackling.  On  cutting  the  stem,  a  yellow  juice  comes 
oat  between  the  bark  and  the  wood ;  one  or  two  of  the  outer  circles  of  the 
wood  are  white,  but  the  innermost  are  of  a  yellowish  green ;  it  contains  a 
pith  frequently  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  more,  of  a  brown  coVoui,  an&  u» 
loose,  thai  it  iM  easily  pushed  out  by  a  stick.    The  bntnches,  bc^ed  tnth  \.\i« 
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berries,  afford  a  black  ink-like  tincture.  The  berries  are  eaten  by  children 
with  impunity,  but  they  are  very  sour :  they  are  red,  and  are  made  use  of 
for  dyeing  that  same  colour.*'  {Mari^U  Miller.)  Profisssor  Rogers,  in 
SUlimaiC$  Journal^  vol.  xxvii.  p.  294.,  observes  that  the  berrieB  coutain  a 
laree  portion  of  the  malic  acid,  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  lemons  in 
various  preparations  of  domestic  economy  and  medicine :  the  leaves  are  used 
in  tanning.  In  British  gardens,  this  sort  has  been  cultivated  since  1726.  A 
plant  in  the  ^den  of  the  London  Horticultural  Societv  was,  in  1834,  6  ft. 
high,  after  being  10  years  planted.  The  history  and  culture  are  the  same 
as  those  of  R.  typhlna. 

m  5.  R,  PU^M ILA  Michx.    The  dwarf  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

JUrntifUation.  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  188.;  Pursh  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  90ft.;  Dee.  Prod..  8. 
p.  61. ;  Don'*  Mill,  2.  p.  70. 

^iee.  Char.,  4f.  Dwarf,  downy  in  •vary  part  Leaf  of  many  pain  of  leaflato,  and  Uie  odd  out  t 
ttaa  leafleta  are  oval«  cut  in  a  tooUied  manner,  and  tomentote  tteneath.  Fruit  ailky.  (Dec  Fnm, 
S.  p.  68.)  A  native  of  Upper  Carolina,  wlience  it  wa«  introduced  in  1800.  It  groira  to  tba 
height  of  Ift,  and  flowers  In  July.  Mr.  John  Lyon,  who  diacofcred  tbii  apcdca,  wImb  col. 
lecUnf  the  seed,  **got  poiioncd  all  over  hit  body,  and  was  lamed  for  a  considerable  time** 
(Pk.)    The  species  is  not  in  the  garden  of  the  London  HorUcuItural  Society,  or  in  the  aibo. 

'    return  of  Messrw  I^diges. 

1  6.  R.  verniciVkra  Dec,    The  varnish-yielding  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

IdftU^aHoiL    Dec  Prod.,  8.  pi  SB. ;  Don*s  Mill,  2.  p.  70, 

Sgnonymet.    Sita,  or  Urus,  Jopaneie^  according  to  Ktrmofrr  Jm.,  791.  t  792. ;  R,  v6mix  Li'n. 

Mat.  Med.,  151.,  and  Thim.  Mp.,  ISl.,  not  of  other  authors  |  R.  ^ogUndlfMliua  fFHL  In  litf. 

Dofs.  JProdl.  Fl  Sep,,  not  of  Wllld. 
Engravhtg.    Knnpfl  Amcen.,  t  792. 

jS^r.  Char,^  Sfc,    Leaf  of  5—6  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one;  all  ovate, 
acuminate,  entire,  rather  glabrous  above,  beneath  bearing  vdvety'pubesceoce. 
Petiole  and  branches  softly  woolly.  {Dec,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  68.)    A  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  Janan  and  Nepal.    The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  that 
of  jR.  typnlna ;  but  the  leaves  are  much  lamr,  and  more  like  those  of  some 
species  of  Jiiglans  or  C^ya.    The  plant  tSao  seems  to  be  of  more  robust 
crowth ;  a  specimen  in  the  earden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
having,  in  6  years,  attained  the  height  of  1 1  ft.    Though  marked,  in  some 
works,  as  a  green-house  shrub,  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common  spe- 
cies; and  it  is  especially  worth  culture  on  account  of  its  magnificent  leaves. 
Thunberg  affirms  that  the  very  best  Japan  varnish  is  made  from  this  spe- 
cies, which  is  the  i^hiis  v^mix  of  Lm,  Mat.  Med.,  though  not  of  Lm.  Sp, 
Plan.i  it  grows  in  abundance  in  roan v  parts  of  that  country;  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  several  places,  on  account  ot  the  advantage  derived  from  it.   The 
varnish,  which  oozes  out  of  the  tree  on  its  being  wounded,  is  procured 
from  stems-  that  are  three  years  old,  and  is  received  into  some  proper 
vessel.      When   first    collected,  it  is   of  a  whitish  colour,    and  of  the 
consistence  of  cream;  but  grows   thicker  and  black  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air.      It  is  so  transparent,  that,  when  laid,  pure  and  unmixed, 
upon  boxes  or  furniture,  every  vein  of  the  wood  may  be  clearly  seen 
through  it.     For  the  most  part,  a  dark  ground  is  spread  underneath  it, 
which  causes  it  to  reflect  like  a  mirror;  and  for  this  purpose  recourse  is 
frequently  had  to  the  fine  sludge  which  is  collected  in  the  trough  under  a 
grindstone;    or   to  ground  charcoal;   occasionally,  a  red  substance  is 
mixed  with  the  varnish,  and  sometimes  leaf  sold  ground  very  fine.    Thu 
varnish  hardens  very  much,  but  will  not  endure  any  blows,  cracking  and 
flying  almost  like  ^ass;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  stand  boilim; 
water  without  receiving  any  damage.      With  this  the  Japanese  varnish 
over  the  posts  of  their  doors  and  windows,  their  drawers,  chests,  boxes, 
scimitars,    fans,  tea-cups,   soup-dishes,    their   portable  stools,  and  most 
articles  of  household  furniture  which  are  made  of  wood.  {Mart.  Mill.) 

m  7.  R.  VENEN  A^TA  Dec,  The  poisonous  Rhus,  Poison  Wood,  or  Swamp  Sutmich. 

l^emMoaium,    Dec.  Prod..  8.  p.  6&  ;  Don's  MIIL,  S,  ^'71• »  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  pk'196. 
^MMMnrt.      A.  v^rnix  AM.  Smec,  SSa,  Bim.  Med.  Boi.,  1.  p.  96i  t.  la }  Toxicodendron  pin. 
upturn  Mm.  Did.,  No.  5. ;  Poison  Sumach,  Poison  Elder. 
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-. K,  eniire,  and  beneath 

reticiilatri;  reined.  (Dec.  Prad.,a.  p. 68.)    A  native  of  Naith   Americ*, 

from  Canada  to  CaroHna,  and  commonly  called   there  poison  aumach,  or 

poifon  wood.    The  dri^  u  white,  and  the  nut  furrowed.  (IM,) 

DeMoiption,  ^e.    In  its  nalire  couatr;,  this  Bpecies  u  a  shrub  or  low  tree, 

growii^  to  the  hddit  of  80  ft. ;  but  it  does  not  grow  so  Tigorausiy  in  Britiih 

gardens,  probably  from  not  being  sufficiently  attended  to  in  regard  to  ■<tfl, 

which  ought  to  be  kept  very  moist,  as  tlic  name  swamp  sumach  implies,     llie 

leaTea  are   divided  like  those  of  J?,  typhioa  and   A.  slibrai  but  they   are 

Siute  dtfierent  from  those  of  both  kinds  in  being  smooth,  shininf;,  and  bavins 
le  leaflets  very  entire,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  the  veins  of  a  purplish  rea 
colour.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  Lomlon  Horticultural  Society, 
which,  in  1834,  was  4  ft.  high,  after  being  5  years  planted.  There  are  also 
plant*  of  the  nme  spedes  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiget.     The  leavea 


Pennsvl- 


die  off  of  an  intense  red  or  purple 
beautiful.      This    spades  is  - 
swamps   in   Virginia,    Carolir 
vania,  and   New  Bngiand ;  ai 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Japan. 

The  milky  juice  stains  linen  a  dark  brown. 
The  whole  shrub  is  in  a  high  degree 
pcHSonous  ;  and  the  poison  is  commuot- 
eated  br  touching  or  smelling  any  part  of 
it.  In  rorty.«riit  hours,  inflammation  ^ 
pews  on  the  ^in,  in  lar^  blotches,  prin- 
^lallf  on  the  extremities,  and  on  the 
gtandulana  parts  of  the  body;  soon  after, 
small  pustules  rise  in  the  inflamed  parts, 
•od  fin  with  watery  matter,  attended  with 
burmog  and  itching.  In  two  or  three 
iwfs,  ate  en^itions  suppurate;  after  which 
Ae  inflanunatUHi  subsides.  Some  persons 
■re  incapab^  of  b«ng  poisoned  with  this 
plant;  butthosewho  are  of  unstable  habits 


I  the  autumn  si 


I,  strikingly 


a  whitish  yellow  ji 

the  bark  and  the  wood :   it  is  noxious  tc 

the  least  affect  others.     On  Kalm  himself 

a  hot  day,  when,  bdng 

in  hia  hand  for  half  an  hour, 


o  Kalm,  an  inc 


being  made, 

meii,  comes  out  between 

persons,  but  does  not  in 

no  effect,  except  once,  on 

perspiroiion,  he  cut  a  branch,  and  carried  it 

ondthen.     It  produced  a  violent 


itching  in  his  eyelids  and  the  parts  thereabouts.  During  a  week,  his  eyes  were 
very  red,  and  the  eyelids  veir  stiff,  but  the  disorder  went  off  by  washing  the 
parts  in  very  cold  water.  (Mart.  Mil/.}  In  British  gardens,  this  species  is  not 
very  common  i  but  it  well  deserves  culture,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  ita 
smooth  shining  foliage  at  all  seasons,  and  of  its  almost  unparalleled  splendour 
in  the  autumn,  ftom  the  time  that  the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour,  till  they 
ultimatdy  drop  off  with  the  first  frost.  We  would  recommend  that  theplant 
should  always  nave  a  label  attached  to  it,  indicating  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
the  leaves,  even  when  touched  or  smcllcd  to.  Plants,  in  the  London  nur* 
series,  are  li.  6d.  each,  seeds  2t.  an  ounces  at  Bollwyller,  I  franc  and  50 
cents  a  plant;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  a  plant. 

•  8.  B.  CViria'bia  Lhi.    The  hide-tanning  Rhus,  or  the  Elm-irawd  Sumaci. 

.    Lin.  Spec,,  STB. ;  Dec,  Prod.,  E  n  ST.  i  Tlon'i  Mill.,  S.  p.  10. 

TbeqiedAe  n*nie«r  Ctu-itrlm  *u  (ixnto  Ihli  nlinl  fmnthe  uumdE  ofU  bitlu 
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i(«  D«HLBrtL,tlSe.i   BUckw,  t.4a«.i  PUack.lB«., 

%    Char,,   4".      Leaf   villoie,   of 

—7  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd 

one ;  leaflets  elliptical,  and  toothed 

with   large  and  blunt  teeth.     The 

petiole  smooth  at  the  tip,  a  little 

margined.   (■Oe^-   Prod.,  li.   p.87.) 

A  native  of  Bunny  rocky  spott  in 

the    south    of 

Europe,     from 

Portugal 

Tauria.     Fruit 

Tillose.  (Ibid.) 

Dacripliot 

The  general  habit 

of  this  plant 

sembles  tnat  ol 

typhlna ;  but  it  is  much  Emaller  in  all  its  parts.  The  leaffets  are  about  S  in.  long, 
and  \  in.  wide,  of  a  pale  green,  serrated,  and  in  general  appearance  resembling 
die  leavei  of  the  common  elm.  The  flowers  are  in  large  loose  panicles,  of  a 
whitiih  ETCen ;  and  they  appear  in  July,  but  are  seldom  followed  by  seeds  in 
England,  lie  seeds  areused  at  Aleppo,  ground  into  powder,  as  a  provocative 
to  appetite,  as  mustard  is  in  Britam.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  rf 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  inta 
England  in  1640.  In  BrittsTi  gardens,  this  species  is  not  uncommon.  Ploala, 
in  London,  cost  li.  Brf.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc. 

r  Ma»tick-iree-leav<d 

MoMtmUv.    Ub-  Spec,  3HI: ;  Dec  Prod.,  5.  p,  S§, ,  Don-i  IfllL,  i.  p,^ 
SJsSSr  Juat-  Hon.  ScbBn..  t  3*1.  i  Plu*.  Aim.,  p  sa  1 1. ;  UHl  our  A-  KSL 
Spec.  Char.,  ^e.     Leaf  glabrous  above,  a  little  pilose  beneath,  of  5 — 7  pairs 
ofleaflets,  Wid  tbeodU  one;  leaflets  lanceolhte  and  entire.     Petiole  winged 
and  jointed.    Root  stoloniferous.    Flowers  yellow  green.    Seies  dicecioui. 
(I><rc.  Prorf.,ii.  p.68.)  * 

Vaneiv. 

•  R.  c.  8  leueinlka  Jac.  Hort.  Schon.,  I.  MS.  —  Root  not  stoloniferou*. 
Flowers  whitish.  Panicles  more  contrteted  tbsn  in  the  species. 
Deicrkition,  *c.  The  leaTes  and 
general  habit  of  the  plant  ore  those 
of  B.  tfphlna,  but  it  sddom  grows  to 
the  helgnt  of  more  than  *  ft.  or  5  ft. 
The  bniDche*  are  smooth,  and  the 
leaflets  entire  whh  acute  points; 
ihey  ore  light  green  on  both  sides, 
and  in  autumn  change  to  a  fine  pur- 
ple. The  petiole,  as  in  R.  Coniria, 
u  somewhat  winged  towards  its  up, 
which,  with  other  circumstances,  in- 
duces us  to  think  that  they  may  both 
be  varieties  of  the  swne  speciw. 
R.  copallina  is  found  in  dry  fields 
and  woods,  particularly  in  sandy 
■oil,  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  tobacco  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
lUtumppi,    TTie  species  was  intro- 
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duceJ  into  Ensland  in  1697,  and  is  occuionally  to  be  met  witli  in  collection!. 
There  are  good  plants  of  both  the  specin  and  the  variety  in  the  srboreCuin  of 
Measn.  Loddiget.     PUntB  of  tbe  Bpedea,   in  London,  are  It.  6d.  each,  and 
•eeds  l(.  an  ounce ;  at  New  York,  37}  centa  a  plant. 
^  ^  10.  R.  mAof  CANS  L.     The  rooting-irancieil  Rhus,  or  Sumach  ;  or 
Pokon  Oat. 
t4rmMiMkM.    Un.  apw.,  391.)  Dh.  Pnid.,  ^  a.m.\  Den-i  Mill,  !.  p,TI. 
Stmrngma.    A.  TntiBottaima  tmi.  .  tOdu.  A.  Bor..^mrr.,  1.  p.lSJ.i  nti  R.  T.  ru. »  liimH 

KV.  &,  L  p.  S5. 
£i«r»^*.    ni.Hcd.Bot.,  LU.;  uidcurjV.tsa. 

Spee.Char.,^c.  Leaf  of  one  pair  of  leaflets  uid  an  odd  one,  the  odd  one 
apon  a  petiole ;  all  glabroue  and  entire.  {Dee,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  69.)  A  natire  of 
North  America.    De  Candolle  haa  characteiued-  three  forms  of  this  speciM 

J  R.  r.  1  vaiearit.  —  Stem  climbing  by  means  of  roots  eniitted  from  it ; 

leaflets  large,  oTate.     R.    Toxicodendron  Tukire   Ph.    Ft.  Amrr. 

Sejit.,  i.  p.  205.;    BoC.Mag.,t.  1B06.;  Toxicodendron  Tulgare,  and 

T.  folubile  Mill.  Diet.   This  often  poisons  upon  mere  touching. 

±  R.  r.  2  mdibiiU. — The  stem   climbing,   scarcely  emitting  roots;   the 

leaflets  large  and  ovate.  Toxicodendron  volubile  ££!/.  Did. 
A  R.  r.  3  microcirpa. — Leaflets  oblone-oval  with  a  tapered  lon^point;  the 
fruit  much  smaller  than  that  oftoe  other  forma,  R.  Toxicodendron 
laicroc&rpon  PA.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  203.  There  is  a  figure  of  this 
in  Dm.  EM.,  t.  291.  Bg.  37A.  A  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in  ISS^,  itt.  high,  after 
having  been  9  years  planted. 
Drtcripiion,i^c.  This species,in  America, has 
alow  Rhrubby  Stem,  and  forms  a  bush  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  in  height,  whence  shoots  proceed  near 
tbe  bottom  to  the  distance  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. 
□n  each  side,  rooting  at  the  joints,  and  com- 
pletely occupying  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Placed  near  a  iroll  or  a  tree,  the  shoots  climb  '' 
up,  and  root  into  the  joints  of  the  wall,  or 
into  the  fiirrows  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  if  the  a 
latter  should  be  old.  It  is  a  native  of  man; 
parts  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia;  sometimes  covering  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  a  great  extent;  and  at  other  times  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
hi^est  trees,  andpenetrating  the  bark  with  its  fibrous  roots.  When  the  stem 
is  cut,  it  emits  a  pale  brown  sap  of  a  disagreeable  scent;  and  staining  so  poi^ 
eifully,  that  letters  or  marks  made  u^n  Tincn  with  it  cannot  be  obliterated, 
but  grow  Uacker  the  more  the  linen  is  washed,  not  being  acted  upon  by  com- 
mon chemical  agents.  (CkurchUtt  Medical  Botani/,  vol.  ii.)  In  Blgelow'i 
Medical  Botany,  it  is  stated,  that  the  pUnt  is  as  common  in  the  woods  of 
America  as  the  ivy  is  .in  the  woods  of  Europe;  "  and  the  terrible  eflects  of  its 
poison  are  so  frequent,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  ofl  the  aul^ect.  An 
American  young  man,  who  was  cutting  wood,  bad  his  feet,  hands,  and  arms  so 
dreadfully  bUstered  by  an  unwary  approach  to  this  plant,  that  be  could  not 
work  for  some  days."  Kaloi  fiuates  that  the  plant  is  poiKonous  to  some 
persons,  but  less  so  to  othera.aad  that  the  same  tningtakes  place  with  respect 
to  it  as  with  R.  venenata.  (See  p.  5^.)  He  mentions  the  case  of  two  sisters, 
one  of  whom  could  manage  a  plant  of  R.  radicans  without  being  ajtected  by 
its  venom ;  whilst  the  other  felt  its  exhalations  as  soon  as  she  came  within  a 
yard  of  it,  or  even  when  she  stood  to  windward  of  it  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance. Kalm  says  that  the  poison  had  not  the  least  effect  upon  himself, 
though  he  tried  it  in  various  ways,  and  once  squirted  the  jnice  into  his  ej^e ; 
but  uat,  on  another  person's  band,  which  he  bad  covered  voy  thickly  with 
it,  the  skin,  B  few  hours  afterwards,  became  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  tanned 
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aninst  a  wall  in  the  gardeo  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  In  1832,  and  is  found  quite  hardy. 
We  anttdpace  the  hardincn  of  most  of  the  other  species  horn  their  habiU;  vis.  from  thdr  being 
generally  deciduous,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London }  producing  their  shoots  ra- 
pidly, and  so  early  in  the  season  as  to  allow  time  for  their  ripening  before  the  avproadt  of  ftoaii 
and  f^om  their  harinir  no  visible  buds  in  the  shoots,  but  numerous  germs  In  ^e  roots :  a  pcoor 
that  a  great  part  of  the  vitality  of  the  plant  is  under  ground,  and,  consequently,  coraparativdy  saft 
firom  the  influence  of  the  weather. 

Genus  lit. 

fflfl- 

DUVAU'i4  Kth.     The  Di  vaua.     Lm.  Si/st,  Palygamia  MonoeVia, 

IdentifieaHom,    Kth.  Gen.  Tereb.,  p.  8. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  74.  i  Don*s  Mill,  2.  u  76. ;  Lindley  in  Bot. 

Reg.,  t  1568.  157a  158(). 
^unomjfmeM.  5kh1nus  rp.  Andr. ;  yfm^ris  sp.  Cav. 
Derivation.    Called  Duva(i<i,  *'  after   M.  Dupau,  a  French  botanist,  known  as  the  editor  of  the 

original  edition  of  Richard's  if  juf/y«e  du  Fruit ;  and  for  some  observations  on  f'er&niea.**  (Lindlnf. 

in  Bot.  Reg.,  L  1568.) 

GcH.  Char.,  Ac.  Calyx  persistent,  with  4—5  segments.  Corolla  of  4 — 5  concave  petals.  Srgei 
monopciousfy  polygamous.  Stamens  &— 10,  inserted  under  a  pitchcr.shaped  calycine  disk,  which 
has  u  nsany  smusesand  as  many  teeth  as  there  are  stamens  ;  these  are  opposite  the  sinuses,  and 
half  of  them  opposite  the  petals,  and  half  of  them  alternate  with  them.  Aniken  in  th«  flndt> 
bearing  flowers  barren.  Ovary  conical,  including  one  ovule,  barren  in  some  flowers.,  Styl^  S— 4. 
Stigma*  capitate.  Pnu't  a  globose  drupe,  witih  a  leatltery  nut,  whose  seed  is  pendulom,  and  has  flat 
cotyledons,  and  a  long  radicle.— Chilian  trees  and  shrubs,  becoming  spiny  as  they  advance  hi  gRywth{ 
their  leaves  simple,  and  their  flowers  disposed  in  aj^illary  racemes,  many  in  a  raceme.  (Dec  Prod., 
ii.  p.  74.,  and  Utuiley,  InBot.  Reg.,  t.  1568.  1573.  1580.)  There  are  four  species  in  cukivation, 
which  are  all  very  handsome  evergreen  twshes,  with  bright  shining  foliage ;  the  leaves  rather  small, 
oblong,  and  toothed ;  with  numerous  small  flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  small  dry  berriea, 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  foliage  emits,  when  bruised,  a  strong  but  not 
unpleasant  odour  of  the  nature  of  turpentine ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
odour  ))ervades  all  parts  of  the  plants,  especiull^  those  in  which  the  sap  is 
most  abundant.  A  pretty  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  D. 
ovata,  and,  doubtless,  by  those  of  every  species  of  Duvau/i  and  of  jSchinus, 
when  thrown  upon  water,  both  in  a  whole  state  and  when  broken  into  pieces. 
The  leaves,  or  parts  of  leaves,  **  after  lying  a  short  time,  will  be  found  to 
start  and  jump  as  if  they  were  alive,  while  at  the  instant  of  each  start  a  jet 
of  oily  matter  is  discharged  into  the  water.  This  circumstance  appears  to  be 
owing  to  some  peculiar  irritability  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  water,  causes  the  turpentine  sacs,  that  abound  in  them, 
to  empty  themselves  with  violence;  and  the  movements  of  .t^e  leaves  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  recoil  produced  by  the  discharge.  Thus  ^e  have  in  every 
leaf  a  sort  of  vegetable  battery,  which  will  keep  up  its  fire  uutU  the  stock  of 
ammunition  is  expended.*'  (Bot.  Reg.)  The  movements  of  the  leaves  upon 
the  water  have  been  compared  to  a  fleet  of  ships  Employed  in  manoeuvrmg, 
or  to  persons  engaged  in  dancing.  (Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  ix.  p.  377.)  Dr. 
Gillies  states  that  the  Pchuenco  Indians  prepare  by  fermentation '  an 
intoxicating  liquor  from  the  fruit  of  D.  latifolia,  or  a  nearly  allied  species. 
{Bot,  Reg.) 

Propagation  and  Cvltttte.  Seeds  have  been  produced  pleutlfidly  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society^s  garden  by  D.  dep^ndens,  trained  to  a  south 
wall;  and  seeds  of  D.  latifblia  arc  often  imported  from  Chile.  Plants  of 
this  genus  may  also  be  multiplied  by  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  struck  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  species  '*  will  not  bear  the 
cliuiate  of  London  without  protection  from  frost ;  but,  if  trained  to  a  wall, 
and  sheltered  by  a  roof  of  thatch  in  winter,  they  succeed  perfectly :  in  short, 
thev  are  about  as  hardy  as  myrtles."  (Bot.  Res.)  D.  ovata,  and,  it  is  pro- 
bable, all  the  species,  *'  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation  which  is  dry  in 
summer,  and  well  drained  in  winter;  and  would  probably  succeed  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks  in  Devonshire  or  Cornwall.'*  (Bot.  Reg.)  !>,  dependents,  D. 
ov^ta,  and  D.  latifolia  have  flowered  in  the  London  Horticultural  Socie^'s 
Garden,  the  two  former  in  July,  mnd  plentifully ;  the  last  in  Jpne  ani  Jiuy, 
but,  it  seems  by  the  figure  in  Bot:  Reg.,  much  less  abundantly  than  the  other 
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purple  benies.  The  species  appear  highly  desirable  to  all  wiio  have  ft  cod- 
•erratiTe  wall,  if  it  were  only  to  excite  an  interest  in  plants  in  the  iiiinds  of 
children,  by  eihiintuig  to  them  the  curious  action  ofthc  leaves. 

Z    l>  D.  DBPe'ndgns  Dec.     The  drooprng-brancird  Vuvauu. 
Dfc  Fn>4,  t.  9.K:  Ddb'i  UUL,  X.  d.  T&  i 

ntJcuUtMu    I 


t9t  obotUe,  and  rtrj  fibtuio,  dt  evi 
■iul*.  wilb  icaiccljr  uj  df-'      ' 

uhIIr  Quo  IhoM  of  D.  mkia,  (, 
L  157S)     A  (ne,  ■  (uUiTf  of  Cki-,  ..- 
Bmaltltm.  IDtt.   AW.,  )L   p.7«.)      Intl 
'*'■—''  U  VI  old  plAflt  D'  H  Ld  the  BoCMilc 


*,  with  WT  jurta  pffDtadhHi- 
ic  Chslna  Botulc  Oxden,  vhk 


ii'ollfJ 


b  ■  t™nk7lB, __ _  ...      .         ... 

■npluilvL  Tb*  pJaol  in  Iht  Lwdoa  HdtUcuL 
iM*%  Oafdcfli  bb  puicd  Htfli  trtnten  ualnit  a 
■  BoUiniicipmin.  The  wlntHoT  1^3^  Iut. 
uauaanT  mrwn,  tu  vltlwnil  Ihc  kaTa  ud  (he 
MOU  of  tbll  ud  of  loIiK  (Kiln  qwlBor  DnnAa 
fdcD  j  bat, «  amnli«  Uw  tn«,  April  9X  18% 
' — ' — lifer  ibooti^  ud  tbe  truDk  tad  bnocbei,  uDlDjund,  uid  budfl  ud  le 

I  2.  D.  ova'ta  Liidl.    The  ovate-/ra(>«J  Duvaua. 


HB  UtdSTCL    Buaai  mftlja.  (L^idlty,  fn  JM.  fig.,  L  lags.)    Ntulrnlitnl 

«'  t  [seamUH  Ibrm."  (L/adln.)    About  en.  hlfh.    Bnncha  tplne^ '-■—■' ' 

tntm  omit  ■  TuMjof  tbe  pfccnUni  ipKia. 


■  3.  D.  LATIFoYtA  GiJt.     The  brand-leaved  Duvaua. 


frmijH  iif[<i      GIUtaMaS.!  Likdl.laBoLKec  tlSSOi 
fc«i^ir.    D.  itptaittn  ,  ««'•  Am.  VIk. 
t^rattrnf.    Biit.Bct.,t.li«a:  udourj^.fSS. 


>iU»*r  mir  be  lh«i|hi 

Ihil  (iili  !•  m  lolalli  diitii 

■  laTt^lnllieltamiKM.ti 
ha)*  p4iuil  in  ill  luMt,  I 
iDiiia  III  ill  fecuUulilH 
mdt"  (M)    into '- 


U)    tlito  BRia  it 
1  then  JMu  *fln, 

u  IWK  (V  Dcnn.  nw  punt  in  in*  Manlcullunil  Sn. 
tietl''*  Ondea  «■  plued  inliul  the  Htl  irta«  it  nov 
«uAliil«&  TMtK«:lcJ>d|ln|IVoathEabo'pnini. 
Ihn«d  ^n>.u  OHliMd  bf  iu  A^l  SUh,  1S%  iiipnn 
to  be  ■Riiewlul  Ben  lendet  thu  t>,  denf  ndtni  (  bin  ihli 
»tnt  w  it>  Utht  Iotci  pmennni  t  gietter  lur- 
to  Aaa  It  tbe  wwber.    We  haie  a^  ' 


lukcd,  thU,  when  the  ul, 

re  hudr,  tbe  pnlnMlltT  li  that 


tnltlTatiuA  thpBugb  ivvml  fnHnllont^  or  vthi  peihai 


•UL-SSSS  % 


sssitis;'" 


a  4.  D.  denta'ta  Dec.     The  toolhed-Zmccd  Duvsua. 


UimHMalitm.  Dr.  Pnd. ,  1.  p. 
%w— HT.  Acklnuj  denAu  ^a 
Strmrtnt-    Aodt,  Bet.  Rep.,  I 
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^  p.  71.)  A  ihrub,  ■  native  of  Iha  lilind  of  Oiih>hK.  °/d.|  Introduced  in  I73S-    Ttiv  pUM  tai  Uw 
HmticvltunlSiicIitj'iQardEn  wm  i^ucd  iflMt  »«  *>li  In  USS,    It  U  praMMs  tbM  ptnti  s( 

App.  i.  OMer  Species  i^Duva^a. 

It  Homcallunl  SDCiMr'j  Ouilca,  whiiJi  wupUnd 

II  pnccdlni  tsrti.  and  mai  be  i  vaiiflT.    ThaMken  m  couddao  nMtdiifBiin 
tbui  TuietLH,  udW  ve eicetitb.  UUIUb. 

App.  I,  Other  Species  of  Anacardiacea,  Imlf-hafdtf,  or  conjectured 
to  be  so. 

included  tfiem  unongtbe  lulT-l 

■  Bchlniii  Mdlli  L.  (Don't  Mil.,  ii.  p.  76. ;  Lam. 
lU.,  t.  B32.;  and  our  ;l^.  234.)  is  a  deciduouB 
•hmb  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  Brazil  nnd  Peru, 
where  it  ^rows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  The  leaves 
■re  inipan-pinnate,  with  lanceolate  serrated  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  ; 
and  they  are  succeeded  by  berries  about  as  large 
aa  B  pea,  of  a  singularly  beautiful  rose  colour,  an'  ' 
highly  polished.  This  species  was  introduced  in 
1597,  and,  till  lately,  was  kept  in  green-houses ; 
but  H  phmt  in  the  gnrJen  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  stood  out  several  years  in  the 
open  border,  without  any  protection  whatever. 
It  well  deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  of  its  berries,  but  from  the  interest  attached  to  it, 
from  the  usefulness  of  its  products  in  its  native  country,  were  it  is  called  the 
Peruvian  inastich  tree.  The  Peruvians  arc  reported  to  make  a  vinous  liquor 
and  a  sort  of  vineear  from  its  berries;  and,  from  the  resinous  gum  which  exudes 
from  its  stem,  Uiey  prepare  mastiefa.  The  fresh  leaves  exhibit  the  laiDe 
phenomenon,  when  immersed  in  water,  as  those  of  Duvalia  (see  p.  US.), 
and,  probably,  other  terebinth inate  genera.  The  leaves,  the  bark,  and  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  when  bruised,  emit  a  terebinth  inate  odour.  There  are  two 
plants  in  thegarden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  which,  in 
1834,  was  3  ft.  high,  after  having  been  S  yean  phmted;  and  the  second, 
which  diflers  in  its  foliage  from  the  other,  was  3  ft.  high,  after  hating  been 
planted  3  years.  The  common  name  in  gardens  is  S.  Molie;  but  the  proper 
specific  name  is  MUH,  which  is  the  Peruvian  name  of  the  tree. 

&  H.  H  AiCIn  Ul  Arc,  Ite;.,  Do-'j  Mm.,i  p.77..  kiinHnrwIttaUielalletf  iIuw-'—U'* 
S,  Huf  na  Mai.  ud  a.  nrgitm  Sweet  ttt  ipeciei  fron  Chill  ud  Lliu,  yttbaMj  u 


r fi.Uir™,  incHmu.Bhomi  tccnute  Ihe  berrf  li  thrR-bmsSJ  cneUwibitAHii 

ll>Un<irCBClliBXfiln>,un  '{hr  mounUIni,  whW  II  gro^i  >0  the  helfhl  of  iffl.  II  WDUtd  fbm  ■ 
Boil  deelnlllc  KqiilMtiDn  to  Biillih  gudmi.  ai  thne  an  be  tItUe  doubt'of  lu  prerlnt  quit*  hudi. 

IbUrtiUiarm  ou^/ii-^m  Dear.  (Z)n'i  MUL,  i.  p-K.]  li  u  eTergreea  thiub  (torn  Kew  Hollut, 
wtth  thh  npeannce  of  Cnetmiin  rncAccura. 

SIglepliAmi  luMd/iton  Deaf  IDim-i  «iU,  £  p.  TS.)  li  i1»  ■  BSliv*  or  M«*  HsUwd. 

Cnttnm  Irtcicemm  L,  {Lam.  HI.,  I.S7.]  ti  ■  naUie  of  Sfuln  ud  IIn  MBtb  ofFtwOL  la  dn 
and  RBTdlT  plKM.  It  hu  been  an  Inhebltuit  at  our  fnen-hoiuei  lioalTSSi  tnd.eooniM- 
teredrMk««k,it*lUitud  the  open  iIt  villi  htttea-  no  piotecttoaj  produdn  III  reDow  iown 
fton  April  to  SeMember,  and  ripening  lu  bnwnlih  nd  S.HHled:  irulU,  which  neentto  In  Mn 
IhM*  or  AiphMdB  Z,tlhrrlL  uh!  remain  on  all  the  winter.    Tli*  idaat  li  ererfraen,  ud  ■■«« 

attberootof  a  wall,  and  prolecUd  with  (flaji  raie,  bul  •.Itboul  ■nxartlBdal  hea^  hai  Rooil  (M 
EOnlraitingitKingir*ilh  CDitunllla  iladu,  planted  Id  ItaeiamiiilaH  OK,  ind  beauunillir  In  OovK 
■t  the  UDic  time. 
Cmirrm  fn/teruUiUmm  It  i  natirt  tf  TtavIA,  uid  (sebaUr  u  builr  M  tbt  Mbn; 
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BaUamodiminm  gUeadhue  Kunth,  and  Doo*f  MUL,  2.  p.  81. :  the  Axaft\% 

elrndbaAM  of  Lin.  (FoA/  SfnA.,  1.  pi  S8.  t  IL :  and  our  fig.  9SS.  repratenU 
ffatMrancfaydrawntoouriuualtcaleoffiin.  to  \ft,  and  fig.fOS,  reprcMnting 
the  aower  and  Aruit  of  the  natural  slie),  the  Balm  of  Oilead  tree,  ia  a  native  of 
Arabia,  with  learee  palmately  trifoliate,  and  nnall  whitich  flowen.  There  are 
twoor three  varleCiefof  it,  which  are^y  tome  con- 
tidered  tpeciei,  hut  none  of  them  have  yet  been 
introduced  into  Britain.  —  Candrium  Pimela 
Rtfnic.  (Doi»*«  MOLf  2.  p.  85.)  ia  a  tree  with  com. 
pound  leavei,  growmc  to  the  height  of  50  ft  in 
the  woods  of  Cochin.  China  and  Javau 

Fag4Minam  O.  Don.  (Don**  MiU.,  p.  87.)  i«  a 
Cape  genuf,  ooatainlng  several  ipocies  of  ever- 
gveen  ahruhi,  with  allemate  pinnate  leaves,  some 
ot  which  may  probably  prove  hardy :  but  none  of 
which  have  mtbtrto  been  introduced. 


CHAR  XL. 

OF   THE    HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS   SPECIES   OF   THE    ORDER 

JMYRIDA^CEJE. 

~  AM#rte  Ufiferm  WWd,  the  A.  balsamftora  of  £.  and  Cot  Car.  t  40.,  U  a  tree  with  eonpouod 
kavei^  a  nstlvc  of  Carolina,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  50  ft.  It  is  commonly  kept  in  green- 
i;  but  there  can  belittle  doubt,  ftom  the  climate  of  its  native  country,  that  it  would  succeed 
t  a  oonaervatlve  watt.  The  IVvit  is  produced  in  raceme^  and  it  is  pearl-shaped  and  purple, 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  a  Juice  distils  as  black  as  ink,  which  is  nnorted  to  be  poisonous.  The 
leaves,  In  a  dried  state,  are  hi^ly  cephalic  This  species  was  introduced  in  1890,  but  it  is  not  common. 
ftwtadeetnree  •  pte^e  te  eouectioDs,  as  the  repres«itative  of  a  genus  containing  various  spedM 
latcresting  in  neotdne  and  the  arts. 

orMtetf  Nutt  is  a  shrub,  arowtaig  to  the  heicht  of  10  ft.  in  Eastern  Florida,  with  reticuUtelv 
glandular,  rainous,  and  fragrant  leaves,  and  black  berries,  about  the  siie  of  those  of  black 
When  introduced,  it  will  doubtleM  be  found  halChardy. 
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OF  THE  HARDY   LIGNEOUS  PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER   LEGUMINA^CEJE. 

The  name  of  Legumin^ceae  is  applied  to  this  extensive  and  truly  natural 
order,  on  account  <n  the  seeds  of  all  the  species  beine  produced  in  leguminous 
pods,  bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  pea  or  bean ; 
and  finite  ^rorent  from  the  siliquose  pods  of  cruciferous  plants. 

The  Dittmctive  Charaderittics  are:  Calyx  with  5  divisions,  either  parti- 
tions, teeth,  or  defta,  the  odd  one  anterior  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence. 
Fruit  a  legume.  Seed  with  the  radicle  next  the  hilum.  (Lmd/ey,  Introd, 
to  N,  5.,  and  iHey.)  The  ligneous  species  are  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the 
most  part  deciduous ;  and  they  are  disposed  through  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  order  contains  some  of  our  finest  ornamental  shrubs  and  low 
treef,  sach  as  Roblnia,  Cytisns,  Wistiria,  G^enfsta,  CTIex,  Am6rpha,  Halimo- 
d^ndron,  AiAda^  Gleditschia,  C^cis,  and  various  others.  It  also  contains 
some  considerable  trees,  which  belong  to  the  genera  Robinta,  Oleditschuz, 
Sopkora,  &c  The  genera  containing  hardy  ligneous  plants  are  in  number 
tweDty-ihree^wkioh,  after  I>e  CandoUe  and  O.  Don,  we  place  in  characterised 
sections,  and  ascribe  to  them  short  characters,  that  are  more  or  less  contra- 
distinctive. 
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Sect.  I.   SOPHO^REJE. 

Sect,  Char,  Corolla,  in  most,  papilionaceous.  Stamens  10,  with  the  fila- 
ments distinct.  Legume  not  jointed.  Cotyledons  flat,  leafy.  Emhr^o 
witf^  the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons.  Leaves  simply  pio- 
nate,  or  simple. 

SoPHO^RA  R.  Br.     Legume  necklace-shaped,   including  many  seeds.     Leaf 

with  more  than  three  leaflets. 
Virgi'lm  Lam.     Legume  compressed,  including  many  seeds.      Leaf  with 

more  than  three  leaflets. 
PiPTA^NTHUs  Swt,    Legume  compressed,  including  6  seeds.      Leaf  with  ita 

leaflets  3, 

Sect.  IL  ZroVEiE. 

Sect,  Char,  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  10,  the  filaments  of  all 
connate,  or  those  of  9  connate,  and  that  of  one  distinct.  Legume  not 
jointed.  Embryo  with  the  radicle  beside  the  edees  of  the  cotyledons. 
The  cotyledons  flattish ;  in  germination,  converted  into  leaves  furnished 
with  storoata.     Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

rrLEX  L,  Calyx  2-i)arted,  5-toothed.  L^ume  oval-oblong,  turgid, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  containing  but  few  seeds,  though  the  ovules 
are  many.     Habit  spiny. 

Stauraca^nthus  Lk,  Calyx  2-parted,  5-toothed.  Legume  flat,  extended 
far  beyond  the  calyx,  containing  many  seeds.     Habit  spiny* 

jSpa'rtium  Dec,  Standard  roundish.  Keel  acuminate.  Branches  rush- 
like.     Leaf  simple. 

Gbni^sta  Lam.  Standard  oblong-oval.  Keel  oblong,  not  wholljr  includ- 
ing the  stamens  and  pistils.     Leaves  with  3  leaflets,  or,  in  some,  smiple. 

Cy'tisus  Dec,  Standard  ovate.  Keel  yery  obtuse,  including  the  stamens 
and  pistil.    Leaves,  in  all,  with  3  leaflets. 

Adbnoca^rpus  Dec,  Stamens  with  the  filaments  connate.  Legume  bear- 
ing stalked  glands  all  over  it. 

Ono^nis  L.  Calyx  with  5  linear  se^ents.  Standard  striate.  Legume 
containing  few  seeds ;  in  most,  turgid. 

Amo'rpha  L.     Corolla  consisting  of  the  standard  only. 

'RoBi^sJA  Dec.  Legume  flat ;  that  edge  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached 
margined.     Leaf  impari-pinnate. 

Caraga'^na  lAm.     Legume  rather  cylindrical.     Leaf  abruptly  pinnate. 

Halimode^ndron  Fitch,  Legume  stipitite^  inflated,  bladdery.  Leaf 
abruptly-pinnate. 

Calo>haca  Fitch,  Stamens  with  the  filaments  of  9  connate,  that  of  one 
distinct.  Legume  sessile,  with  concave  valves  bearing  hairs,  some  soft, 
some  rigid  and  glanded. 

Colu^tea  R,  Br,    Legume  stipitate,  much  inflated,  glabrous. 

Jstra'galus  Dec,  Legume  with  its  lower  suture  so  bent  in  towards 
the  opposite  one  as  to  cause  the  legume  to  seem,  more  or  less,  S-celled. 

Sect.  in.  ^Tedysa^reje. 

Sect,  Char,  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  usually  with  the  filaments 
connate  in  one  of  three  modes;  the  10  connate;  9  connate  and  one 
distinct ;  or  connate  by  fives :  in  a  few  cases  all  are  distinct.  Legume 
dividing  transversely  into  1 -seeded  joints,  called  loments.  Embryo  with 
the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  flattish,  and,  in 
germination,  are  converted  into  leaves  furnished  with  stomata.  Leaves 
simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

CoRONi^LLA  yeck.  Calyx  campanulate,  usually  shorter  than  the  claws 
of  the  petals.  Carina  acute.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Seeds  ovate,  or 
cylindrical. 


CHAP.  XLI.  LEGUMINA^CEA.      SOPHO'RA,  5S^ 

8ect.  IV.  Phasbo^lejs. 

Sect,  Char,  Corolla  papilionaceous.*  Stamens  usually  with  9  filaments 
connate,  and  one  distinct.  Legume  not  jointed,  including  many  seeds, 
that  are  separated  from  one  another  with  a  cellular,  transverse,  membrane- 
ous partition,  that  is  in  some  cases  not  complete.  Embryo  with  the 
radicle  beside  the  edse  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  thick,  and,  in  ger- 
niination.  either  remam  under  ground,  or  are  changed  into  thick  leaves 
that  scarcely  have  stomata.     Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

VTisTA^RZ/f  Nutt.    Leafimpari-pinnate. 
Xupi^Nus  Toum.    Leaf  digitate. 

Sect.  V.  Cassie^je. 

Sect.  Char,    Corolla,  in  most  of  the  species,  of  equal  petals ;  in  some  sub- 
papilionaceous.     Stamens  with  the  filaments  distinct.    Leaves  doubly 
or  triply  pinnate ;  in  some  simple. 
Oledi'tschZ/I  L.     Sexes  dioeciously  polygamous.     Corolla  of  3-^5  equal 
petals.     Lc^me  in  most  long  and  narrow.     Seeds  compressed.     Leaves 
compoundly  divided.    Bearing  prickles  in  most. 
Otmno'^cladus  ham.      Sexes^  by  defect,  dioecious.     Corolla  of  5  equal 
petab.     L^ume  compressed  and  broad.      Seeds  scarcely  compressed. 
Leaves  compoundly  divided. 
Ck'RCis    L,      Sexes    hermaphrodite.      Corolla    sub-papilionaceous,    of  5 
unequal  petals ;  the  side  ones,  or  wings,  longer  than  the  others.    Leaves 
simple. 


Sect.  I.     SOPH&'REJE. 

Genus  I. 


SOPHO^RA  R.  Br.  The  Sophora.    Lin,  Syst.  Decandria  Monog^na. 

Unt^fteatiom.  R.  Brown  in  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.  vol  &  p.  8. ;  Dec  L^g.  M6in.,5.i  Prod.,  8.  p.  95.; 

Don't  MUL,8.DL  109. 
SppMMgrme.    SanMrm  ipec  IM.  Oen.,  No.  506. 
Derivaium,    Altered  Arom  topkero,  the  Arabic  name  of*  papilionaceoni  flowering  tree. 

Description,  The  onlv  hardy  species  is  a  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Japan 
ctf  China,  and  it  is  highly  ornamental.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are 
ripened  in  abundance  m  the  south  of  France  and  Italy.  The  two  varieties  of 
this  sp|ecies  (S,  japonica)  are  propagated  by  grafting.  All  the  sorts  will  grow  in 
any  soil  which  isary;  but  in  Britain,  north  of  London,  they  are  rather  tender. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  where  the  summers  are  hotter  than  in  England, 
and  the  winters  colder,  as  at  Vienna,  for  example,  these  trees  are  quite 
hardy. 

t  I.  S.  jAPO^NtCA  L.    The  Japan  Sophora. 

Mm^^kathm.    Lin.  Mant,  78. ;  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  9& ;  Don't  Mill.,  2.  p.  109. 
Amowjwig.    S.  ifnica  Botkr  Joum.  Pk^t.,  li.  pc  248,  Dee.  Ugttm.,  t  i.  f.  1. 

Mngr0»iiui$.     Red.  In  N.  Da  Ham.,  3.  t  21. ;  Dec  L^gum.,  1 4.  f.  1. ;  and  the  plate  of  thif  •peclcs 
in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  pinnate,  with  11 — 13  leaflets,  which  are  oblongs 
ovate,  acute,  and  smooth ;  panicle  loose,  terminal ;  pods  smooth.  A  tree, 
a  native  of  Japan,  erovdng  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  and  producing 
large  bunches  of  ramer.  small  cream-coloured  flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember.    Introduced  in  1763. 

Tarietiei, 

S  B,j,  2  variegdta  Hort.  has   the  leaves  variegated,  but  is  not  worth 
cultivating  as  an  omamentai  plant 
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^  S.J.  3  pendttla  Hort.,  has  pendulous  shoots,  and  is  a  very  remarkable 
variety.  Grafted  near  the  ground,  the  shoots  run  along  the  suHace, 
like  those  of  a  trailing  plant,  to  a  very  great  distance  from  the  main 
stem ;  in  good  soil,  a  snoot  extending  itself  6  ft.  orfi  ft.  intone  sea- 
son. Grafted  at  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  20  ft.,  the  shoots  hao^  down, 
and  form  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  pendulous  trees,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  There  are  specimens  m  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
Our  engraving  of  this  tree  in  Vol.  II.  was  taken  from  the  former 
specimen.  The  bright  smooth  green  of  the  branches  renders  tlus 
variety  truly  ornamental,  even  when  deprived  of  its  leaves. 

Description,  ^c.  This  is  a  round-headed  tree,  readily  distinguished  in  winter 
by  the  fine,  smooth,  dark  green  bark  of  its  youn^  wood  and  smaller  branches ; 
and,  in  summer,  by  the  dark  blue  green  of  its  foliage.  In  deep  free  soil,  this 
tree  grows  with  great  rapidity,  sellings  attaining  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12ft. 
in  4  or  5  years ;  and  in  20  or  30  years,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that 
of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  In  France,  near  Paris,  there  are  trees  of  the  h^rfat  of 
60  ft.  The  sophora  is  one  of  the  few  trees  that  were  introduced  into  France 
before  they  found  their  way  into  England.  In  1747,  Father  d'lncarrille 
sent  seedlings  of  this  tree  to  Bernard  De  Jussieu,  at  Paris,  who  sowed  the 
seeds,  and  distributed  the  plants.  In  1763,  it  is  recorded,  as  havinj^  been 
cultivated  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  by  Gbrdon,  who  probably  received  tt 
from  Jussieu.  In  1779,  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  De  Noeilles,  at  St.  Ger- 
main en  Laye,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  France;  and  soon  afterwards 
seed  was  ripened  in  abundance,  from  which  the  nurseries  of  Europe  have 
been  supplied  with  plants.  There  are  large  specimens  in  England,  which 
flower  freely ;  but  the^  have  never  yet  ripened  seeds  :  indeed,  the  tree  ripens 
seeds  in  France  only  m  the  very  warmest  seasons. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  compact,  as  much  so,  it  is 
said,  as  that  of  the  box.  The  bark  exhales  a  strong  odour,  which,  it  is  stated  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  those  who  prune  the  tree,  or 
otherwise  work  with  the  wood  in  a  green  state.  This  was  first  discovered 
by  a  (urner,  who,  while  at  work  on  a  piece  of  wood  newly  taken  from  the 
tree,  was  seized  with  the  colic,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  off*.  The  follow- 
ing morning  he  resumed  his  work ;  and  the  same  thing  having  happened  to 
him  again,  he  sent  for  a  neighbounnp  turner,  and  afterwards  for  two  others, 
who  were  all  alike  seized  with  colic,  and  violently  purged.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Chinese,  who  employ  the  wood  in*  a  dried  state,  suil^  no 
inconvenience  from  it.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  in  the  Dictumntnrt 
General  det  Eaux  et  Forets,  where  the  sophora  is  treated  on  at  considerable 
length,  and  a  long  extract  is  made  firom  a  pamphlet  published  on  the  subject 
bv  M.  Guerrapain,  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  singular  property.  In  that  pam- 
phlet, the  sopnora  is  mentioned  as  rivalling  the  Robinia  Psetkd-^cskria  in  the 
robustness  of  its  habit,  and  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and  as  surpassing  it  in 
durability,  and  in  suitableness  for  culture  in  arable  lands,  from  its  roots 
being  chiefly  of  the  descending  kind ;  while  those  of  the  Robinia  extend 
themselves  horizontally  near  the  surface.  Little  appears  to  be  known  of  the 
uses  of  the  tree  in  China  and  Japan ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  is  era{^yed 
to  dye  a  fine  yellow ;  and  the  flowers  for  dyeing  a  yellow  of  so  superior  a 
hue,  that  it  is  exclusively  reserved  for  dyeing  stuffs  to  be  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family.  In  Britain,  the  tree  can  only  be  considered  as 
ornamental ;  and,  in  that  respect,  none  of  the  arboreous  Leguminaceae  are 
equal  to  it  in  beautv  of  foliage  and  bark.  Its  flowers,  when  they  are  pro- 
duced, are  also  in  large  terminal  compound  spikes,  and  very  conspicuous, 
though  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Roblnui  viscosa.  One  remarkable 
property  in  the  foliage  of  the  sophora  is,  that  the  very  hottest  and  driest 
seasons  do  not  turn  it  pale,  or  cause  it  to  drop  off,  as  heat  does  that  of  most 
of  the  other  pinnated-leaved  Leguminaceae.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in 
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FnDce,  and  u  tUikuiglv  exemplified  in  the  remains  of  tb«  nrden  at  but 
bceuf,  near  the  Barriere  de  Ouullot,  in  Paris,  where  aonie  vcrjrlarse  sophoro! 
aod  robiuias  are  growiiiB  together.  The  penduloua  variety  is  well  deaervinj 
of  culture  tu  an  object  of  eingularity  and  beauty;  and,  where  it  is  desired  tc 


UUoek,  a  plant  of  this  variety,  placed  on  the  centre,  will  accomplish  the  pur* 

pose  eRbctually. 

Soil,  Propagation,  ^c.  Any  Cree  soil  will  suit  this  tree;  but,  in  cold  climates, 

it  ought  to  be  placed  in  one  rather  poor  and  dry,  that  it  niay  be  compelled  to 

make  shorter  shoot* ;  which,  of  course,  being  less  succulent,  are  more  easily 
i^>ened.  Where  it  is  desired  to  hare  trees  that  will  soon  cotue  into  flower, 
seed  ling  plaots  should  be  grafted  with  Belong.  The  tree  will  grow  by  cuttings, 
more  especially  of  the  roots,  and  also  by  layers  from  a  flowering  tree. 

Kmimia.    TIlcllinHt  (min  Uic  ilclghbDurhaoilafLaDitaii  lia(ST<1ii,lrhtriilI  ilSTrt.  hl(ll  :  tll* 

^■lillll  if  Ifcll Ill  Tfl  .  mil  DfthEliml  son.     11  torn  bnuHfUIIiln  iruhl  joiri.     Tlic  uldcil 

trac  Mar  Laadoa  M  mt  Vanmf*  Cini,iita««  ii  aawcnd,  for  Um  flnaUnu  In  KhhIiimI,  in  Au«uH 
VBI.m  Dociecd  p.  72  In  KHUlBMon  Gudnu,  1dU»  nonh-vat  com«r,  liiu  oM  liec,  ilinuliSII. 
Uih,  wMcta  Bovoi  occHiDuUi.  At  Kew,  there  li  i  UeeWR.  high.  In  tliir  Mile  Eod  KurKir, 
a«toatn3SR.bM,lh(tninktft,iniUaiHter,  ukI  thidliBHtnnrilH  hcidWIt  At  Honip. 
Mad,  It  Haunt  Otsre,  then  )•  ■  tree  38  ft.  hi|b ;  ud  il  KenwDud,  ow,  36  mn  iiUntcd,  K  R.  hlili. 
li  BoAliwIiMBditre,  It  Temple  HooM.  ■  tna,  W  Tfum  pliQUd,  ii  IB  ft.  blsh.  in  Cimbridgalilie.  in 
tt*  Catieidc*  BsUnk  Oinleii,  Utcn  >n  twD  hinddrme  ires,  b«h  90  ft.  hleb,  wblcb  hsvM1i>iier«i 
■I  I  ■■mull J  In  Oitdilrt.  U  Eeton  Hill,  13  Te(n  pluled,  uid  Sft.  hlih.  In  IlcrtriirilihliF.  il 
niwfcniil.Tlliii  ilieliiil  mil  in  n  hl(b.  In  OiKiidalilre,  la  Ihe  OilVird  BKinic  i^iiilrn.  liil  )»i> 
■fcniiil  eaiiltfin  fflili  In  Wan»tenhln,  >l  Cnnnie,7ai«n  jriuud,  iml  ri  n.  hluh.  iIxmIii- 
Mlvaf  lk*t>»tTlL4li>.,»d  of  Ihe  he*dun.t  (he  hU  i  ikk  undf  lous.  InSoKKnJ.ln 
n^flMlniiHlilia  ilTjiiliiihiiii  jrrt  lii|ti  in  PerUidilTe,  K  Kinfuiiu  Cutle,  B  re*n pluMd, 
M<tft.bML  la IMukU "wbublin. It  CuUetown,  SSrt  hieti:  at  Terenurc.  IS  jnn  |,l>«ed, 
M<10R.4|h.  IoLoutli,itOrielTeui>le,50rein[.linted,and3iA.lil|h.  In  HuuUr  ■(  Cull* 
__»_  ...  ...^     .-  ^ „.^.  (g  [he  Jird!nde»PliBle«,10Oyempl»nleil,Miidfttft.  hitta, 


h^.    InPrana,MParU,ln  the JinUndaP1iDlee.lOOyewyilanl« 


IbaudeaarMarfeaiiriWHaDft.  hl|h.i>nd.SciveTed^ind  ripened  icMliilniort  nerr  year;  bul  it  tan 
M^baaneutdowD,iiiIbieTenrii)tbenla  ifaeaune  nideB, UiegiMind  tKlngibsul  tabebullt  a, 
lalteBiit^a»den>tToii)iai,atita,sa*eanpluitad,li«)ft.hlth.  AtHuteiilntlienLirHrTof  M. 
<«il*l».  ■  tiae,  so  Ita*  planted,  li  tJIL  high      In  Siion;,   at  WiirUti,  SO  nan  planted. 


_*»-*—  a  tne,  SO  rem  planted.  It  ^ft.  high  In  SiionT,  at  WiirUti,  fO  nan 
Md  »A.hl(h.  la  Aiutria,  at  Luenbun,  \6ftm  planted,  and  ISHhlgtii  at  Brikt 
Urth^U^enn  p(anted,and50R.hl|~      .-  -  -      '-        .     ^     .  -    .. 


talbafiotaBie 


planted,  and  IS  ft.  hlgti  \  at 

..  , , ore.  man.    in  rruitui.  '-  ■'-     — ' -■ 

ift.bl|h:  at  3i 


100,  of  grafted  plants  Si.  Cif.,  and  of  the  pendulous  variety  bt.',  at  BoUwyllei 
of  the  species  1  frsnc  and  50  cents  each,  and  the  vari^ted  variety  3  francs ; 
at  New  York,  the  species,  end  the  pendulous  variety,  1  dollar  each. 


E 


VIROI'LLJ  L.     The  Virgilia.     Lin.  Sytl,  Decindria  Monog^nia. 
i^mUfin^m.    Lm.  IU.,1  3«G.iIVn<a]eli.,  ].  p.tSS.1  B.Bro*nln  Hon.  Kew..td.S,  ial.3.  p4.: 

DaB.Pnrf.,4.p.«.i  Don'i  Htm.,  C  p.  111. 
Ihifcjtfca   HBna^tf  Lamankln  honoui  of  tbe  poet  r»(iU,  irbiH  Cwrxiu  ■nUUe  bin  to  botanic 

Deteriplion,  ^c.    There  is  only  one  hardy  species,  a  deciduous  low  tree. 
1  I.   V.  lo'tea  Micix.     The  yellow-»»odni  Virplia,  or  Yellovi  Wood. 

UlMimfmUm.    UlGhi. HI.  Arfa.  Abw„3.  p.  E6& l  3. 1  Dae.  Prod., 3.p.».i  Don'i  MilL.l.  p, HE. 

Tmi  iataii      IXelauB.  Herb  AmaL,  t.  1P7. ;  Ulcbx.  FU.  Arb.  Amar,  S,  p.  i3G  I.  3.  j  and  the  plate 
sf  tUa  irei  In  «r  Second  Volume. 

^lee.  Ckar.,  S/c.  Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  9 — 1 1 ;  alternate,  ovate,  Dointed, 
■mooth.  A  tree,  in  its  native  country  rarely  exceeding  40  ft.  in  hdgfat,  with 
•  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  greenish  bark,  havine  a  smooth 
■ur&ce.  The  leaves,  on  young  trees,  are  ^om  Ift.  to  lj  ft.  in  length,  and 
on  old  trees  not  above  half  that  siie.  The  Howers  form  while  pendulous 
rscemea,  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  Robinia  Pseild-'lc^cia,  but  not  so 
odoriferous.  The  seeds  are  like  those  of  the  robinia,  and,  in  America,  ripe 
a  Q  4 
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about  the  middle  of  August.    In  Britain,  the  tree  is  seldom  seen  in  flower, 

there  bemg  but  Tew  old  specimenB. 

Geography,  Hitiory,  ^c.  Vir^lid  lutea  is  found  chiefly  in  the  western  pirt 
of  Tennessee,  on  gentle  declivities,  on  a  loose,  deep,  and  fertile  soil ;  where  it 
is  usually  associated  vrith  JVdrus  rubra,  Gymndcladus  canadensis,  Oledltscbis, 
Juglaos,  and  other  trees  which  delight  in  good  soil.  It  was  discovered  bj  the 
younger  Michaux ;  and  plants  of  it  were  first  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Lyon, 
in  181S;  and  seeds  having  been  since  frequently  sent  over,  the  plant  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  most  collections.  The  wood  is  fine-grnined  and  soft; 
and  remarkable  for  it*  deep  yellow  colour.  This  colour  is  given  out  freely 
to  water,  but  cannot  be  fixed  by  alum,  like  most  other  vegetable  colour*, 
y  little  use  is  made  of  the  tree  in  America ;  an  J,  in  Europe,  it  is  planted 


solely  for  purposes  of 


and  botanical  interest.     It  is  rather  lat( 


commg  into  iMiTthan  most  of  the  other  pinnate-leaved  Legumin^ese,  and  its 
leaves  drop  very  early  in  autumn,  previously  becoming  of  a  fine  yellow. 

Soil,  Si^Iiaa,  ^c.  An  open  airy  situation  is  desirable,  in  order  that  the 
tree  may  ripen  its  wood  ;  and,  to  facilitate  the  same  purpose  where  the  climate 
is  cold,  the  soil  ou^ht  to  be  dry  rather  than  rich.  In  the  London  nursenca, 
it  is  propagated  chiefly  by  seeds. 

SutiiUa.    In  t)i>nrishtiouTho<>(lorLondon,IheblKhHln1*nuiKatthcDuk(  of  I> 
-'"- M  Chitwick  — ■■ ■■-■--  ■         ■■      ■       ■■  ■■       ■ 


Chrlwa  BMuilc  dirdrn,  Ihrr 

HrUndi.  10  T'sMn  pljnWd,  Md  17  fl.  high, 
■nd  ITn.  high.    In  SuOUk,  It   AmpUn   H 


.      r.  plinUd, 
It  high.   In  SurreT. 


nSd^n  lSi(,  wu  13  ft.  Mflii  ta 
u  Clinnont,  Ihere  >•  «K  soft.  blUk 
Bnluhlre,  ■(  WhiK  RbM^  im*,K 
■nd  of  Ih(  had  SOtL   In  &«.•! 


■II,   11  run  iil^ntcd,  and  11  X  hi|h.    In  lnliLnd,IH« 
riplanud,^nd25n,  high. 
Commercial  Statiitici.    Plants,  in  London, are 5j, each;  atBoIlwyller  I  franc 
and  SO  cents ;  and  in  New  York,  50  cents. 


PIPTA'NTHUS  Swl. 

liaU^nKtm.    Swt  Fl-OanL.fM: 

D«m;>(ion,  S/e.     There  is 
is  a  sub-evergreen  bush  or  Ic 


■fHK    PiPTANTHUS. 

Monogynia. 


Lm.  Syit.  Decandri* 


litMVciMin.    awtFl.6.rd,,i61,i  D«.P™ 

S^mmigmet.    ThemSpali  liburnlRilla  D.  DoK 

SwmiH'.     Hook.  EioL  Fl.,  t.  131. 'i  Hi 
■  Rut,  iiid A-  ISa.  npiwntlnf  ■  Kowii 


inly  one  species  described  or  introduced,  which 
SIS  Suit.    The  Nepal  Piptanthus. 


F1..0^Td.,  tSH.iU 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  trifbUolate ; 


broad.  Stipules  2,  large.  The  young 
leaves  are  silky;  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  laburnum,  to  which  ihey 
bear  a  general  resemblance.  In 
Nepal,  tlie  shrub  grows  to  the 
b^ht  of  6  ft.  or  10  ft. ;  but  it 
sometimes  exceeds  this  height  in 
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Britith  gardens,  in  warm  sheltered  situations.  It  may  be  considered 
an  rather  tender,  and  not  of  many  years*  duration;  nevertheless,  in  fine 
seasons,  it  ripens  abundance  of  seeds.  It  was  introduced  in  1631,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  and  of  the  shoots,  as  well  as  by  seeds  or  layers.  In  most  of  the 
counties  north  of  Loodon,  the  safest  situation  for  it  will  be  Bgainst.a  wall; 
and  it  well  deserves  a  place  ihece,  on  account  of  its  luxuriant  deep  green 
foliage,  and  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
2t.  €d.  each  i  and  at  Bollwyller,  where  it  is  a  green-house  plant,  3  francs. 

App.  i.   Half-hardy  Species  o/'Soph6re(e. 

SaoMin  iirhOu  LJndl.  [tbl.Rar.pL  118G.)  ti  iiKf(«lihrub,  Intmductdln  I8S0,  wUchfTDWi  U  lb* 
kfi(iilorrroiii»ft.  lusft.  The  Sowtti  tn  [lale  purple,  In  loan  ncemne  ipikti.  Mr.  O.  Don  nf. 
■Ml  IhE  idaa  of  (nfting  It  on  [far  s  japAnlu,  b;  vlilcb  newi,  liei*r*i  '>  muM  to  nuleRd  n 

.  .  •"*!.     .,  ™'..  n^r*  ".°r*P.'  ™  .    .~_      _  ,  ,  .nBri.lll.i>ihnih, 


■D  to  quit*  bMxiy. 


tUtmn.lfM\tttwnSh.yi\t\i.  [Sec ■  dMcilpUon  Bt\HoGer*. 


n  tm\i  in  llfhi  k 


Marmd^UnSdlitk,  Ihe^Ura  tetTiptcnarAlL.ISif.  Mii(.,  L  Iff7.,*iidcnirA,  SM.)U 

M  HtwZaHini  low  tree  oiihtuB-inlruduced  In  m»,»nd  pioduring  lu  luge  iMtduInu 

1iit(tilTd)owSo«enln  April  hhI  Uiii.  ThUli  ■  moM  omusentil  pUnt.  uid.  In  Ihe  enilrooi  ef 
Londn,  XKretrii  perfedl;  irhnlnlnediigiliut  m  will,  requlrlngreryUnle,  If  in; .protection.  In  tbe 
ChtlMa  BounlF  Cardm,  there  la  ■  tree  tilt  falRb ;  iDd  Hue  neulT  oTcqiul  belfhtln  thefurden  01 
tbe  HortlcuUural  SocidT,  ukI  Id  Loddlni'f  mitwretunu 

E.   mimr*iUa    a.li<b.. 
the    Sofiira    iDlcrophfUa 

■«■  our  M  Ul.)  Ci  lUo  ■ 
lew  tree  Iron  New  Zea* 
lud,  eliHwIr  rei     " '      " 

int. 

hwily,   If  not 


>rit  In  the  sSa-ai 


KTctolM  B 

T  (t'talili  1  and  in  Donet- 
■hlreTIn  theUpwir  Nur- 

Tow  leiiee,  which.  In  iljeui,  hu'. 

„.,.._^ a.  Hill.),  E.  mlaiiBM  Lod4.  Col.. 

tatnduead  ta  UU,  Old  k,  dosbOHi,  u  hud*  u  the  other  ipedet  oT  the  tetiui. 

&mi»icpW«»H«H*7flWjir<IIL.an.lll.,  BaJ»^..L7»)ii»Mtr»eafUieB»ndwichMi 
«lienltinw«tetlMhdthlo(8ILorlOni,pniducLn|  Soweri  ntherimsller  Ihui  thoHof  E.m 

twOODfOgKbluBuaculUuinof  AX.  Jtir.t. 
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■kinbftnn  (he  Ca»  at Oood  Hope,  imui  to  th*  bdcbt  utatL-itlmn. 
>«Ri  In  JuL^f  and  AuiiuL    Thmtretttrnirgnarbat^iK^ottjcUfii, 

I'alaitr^'^^J'll.Bt.lht.  Mag.,  t-lSSl,  itw  SlpUn 
KTicanr  &(.  fin.,  tMa,uidaurJI(.SW,  taiC^dii^ 
with  pule  pufple  HDwvrf  J  Bud  tbcrt  ub  otittri^/tcUtiJ  Om 
umr  ^nut,  iluo  with  purpLB  flowFTi  (u  wW  be  Ken  bj  our 


atortzrma  fleacAHdmiiL  /I  A-.ISuf.  Aw,  L  SeG-.fod  gut 
M  H3.)  it  ■  b«ulifu1  liiue  Ncv  HalUnd  Omiti,  wiObeu; 
Ihth  vbd  l>ri£hl   Karlet  And  buff  Oowen,  vbkJip  vlu 


MukiD  iqi,>ndkep(iiiip(ildu 


la  ether  epeclei  oTtbe  seiiBi, 


OiffWCuw  ortiWteru  H.  Br.  (a«.  Oit..!.  1^  ;  ond  g>irA(.M&,a>hci>liwtbchatritortbe|iluM. 
■Dd  t  repreaentlnc  the  Bner  of  tbe  nHonl  riie)  li  >  Ven  Dleaien'i  Lud  ehnili,  produdBf  Itt 
Kllow  doweri  In  Hi;  ind  June,  ind  (nminc  (o  the  hdcM  ef  eft.  There  ue  other  ifiecls  Am 
Vu  Diemeo-i  Land,  and  KTeiii  fton  New  UaDud  ind  New  SoiiUi  Welee,  M  ele(iiat,Hid  all, 
doubtliu,  balUunlT. 


OUUutMft  hU.  mwt  (Sm.  V«.;l  IMSl,  and  our  ^.  ha)  H  ■  N«w  BallHd  •knb,  mAKbw 
■m  IU^  ^ka  (T  falkw  OncnTtaia  June  to  Ab|HH,  and  mwlaf  l«  the  hUakt  tt»K 


LEOUMtHA  C£A.      BOFHO  SSjS 


ur  A. SIT.)  lid 


April  WJulT.dtlcfa  no 
]j  ciuatn  TO  Dv  wimcNi. 

m  gram^ftdnm  Snrttli  (BW.JI«».,t«*|  ii  »  New  HolHndihniliKith  floe  tar^eyd. 
\iA  ITS  pndiKtd  ftom  Much  to  SrptcinhH.  11  gtewi  to  the  hel|ji(  oCSIt)  ■Dd 
--'--  * —  '*--  que  put  of  tht  worM. 

Idci  ■  bw  Mew  HonjLnd  rpcdn  i  but  they  do  ha 

Mr.  Brown  In 


««MM«orihZ«pUiur    P.itili*»U«nMlreo<Vu)Di«™Hj'.L«id. 

"Djsjr^^K^Br.  cjw.  w«  ■  J  "iLLf^i^s/£*^'  *T3^  aiss  Mk  '"C 
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Dknnen'I  Lund  ihrub,    i 


cmbaSlUiiKllii 

hu 

•n  ibulule  mi 

Iha 

ronE 

ict  cui  only  be 

by 

culll 

JK  in  dllftml 

V 

wild  (Utc  In 

diinrRit  dinula.  .nd 

Is  i  but  the  1> 
rvlnj  ho.  1  pli 

i:rr.ir.a"f,i! 

■  tiT 

:Miute  um  loci 

"ttrr.^"',: 

h.Tl 

?;-S3n 

s:-:':^S.~S 

«™  pl.nV  ™ 

ired  in  •  cold  cllnuu. 

.s? 

I  jrew,  for  eumple,  m  Dr.  Walkn  bu  ni 


"A.  360.1 
■InlUn  ipH 


General  HeTiarki  ai  to  halfJutrdt)  Spedet. — We  may  obserrehere,  what  t< 

.-11  a^_-....i      1    ■         .1  ..     ,     .    I    ir  (jjfdjin  ,|)g  climate  o 

It  parts  of  Devonshire 


man;  will  ap|>ear  sufEclently  obvious,  that  plants  half-hardj  in  the  climate  of 
London  will,  in  general,  be  quite  hardv.  ir  ''  "' — "      '  " 


and  Cornwall ;  and  will  gradually  requfre 
leu  and  leaa  protection  than  they  do 
about  London,  as  we  proceed  farther 
southward ;  always  excepting,  however, 
particulv  localities,  such  as  elevated  re- 
^ns,  very  wet  or  clayey  soils,  and  re- 
tentive subsoils.  Asa  proof  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  state,  we  have  only  to  refCT 
to  such  plants  aa  the  common  m,\Ttle, 
CoiTK^a  alba,  Corondia  glauca,  Pittdspo- 
rum  Tobira,  the  edwardsias,  &c.,  which 
all  thrive  against  wails  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  but  require  a  slight  pro- 
tection during  frost ;  while  at  Dartmouth, 
Plymouth,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Powder- 
bam  Castle,  Mamhead,  Carclew,  and 
other  well-known  places,  they  are  shrubs 
H  hardy  as  Bvixaa  baleirica  is  near  the 
metropolis.  As  we  proceed  northwards, 
it  will  be  found  that  plants  adapted  for  a 
London  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds :  i 
in  the  colder  situations,  to  be  kept  in  the  green-house 
as  eutaiia;  the  less  tender,  which  will  grow  against  a 
near  the  sea,  as  far  north  as  Inverness,  such  as  pittosporum,  with  the  same 
protection  aa  they  require  about  London ;  and  the  hardiest,  which  may  be 
preserved  against  a  wall,  with  very  little  more  protection  than  what  they 
rec^e  about  London,  in  all  ordinary  situations  m  the  north.  Among  this 
latter  kind  may  be  included  the  myrtle,  the  camellia,  edwardsta,  psoralea, 
&C.,  which,  it  is  well  known,  require  very  little  protection  at  Culsetm  Castle, 
in  Ayrshire  ;  at  Ardgowan,  near  Greenock ;  at  Dundee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen, 
Elgin,  and  Inverness.  Even  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  these  plants,  and  various 
Others,  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  kept  alive  through  tne  winter  with  pro- 
tectian.  The  experience  of  gardeners  in  this  most  interesting  part  of  their 
profession  is,  as  yet,  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that,  u  the 
etnoyments  afforded  by  conservative  walls  become  better  known,  a  knowledge 
oftbnr  management,  and  of  the  princuiles  of  acclimatising  plants,  will  be  con- 
!>Mcred  essential  for  every  master-gardener. 


itive  wall  in  the  climate  of 
tender,  which  will  require, 
conservatory,  such 
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Sect.  II.  Lo\e£. 


□ 


{TLEX  £..    Tub  Furze.     Lin.  Syil.  Honadelphia  Decandria. 
_  HKi™™  i  D*tP™l.»p.H4. 1  Doo-tMin,  Ep.l*t 

Deieiiplion,  J^c,  Branchjr,  evei^reen,  spiiioue  shrubs,  wEth  yellow  flowers, 
Didiei  of  Europe,  which  will  grow  in  an;  tolerably  good  aoil  that  is  dryj  and 
MtrwUI;  propa^ted  by  seeds,  or  by  cultings,  ptaiiEed  in  saad. 

■  I.  Vlvx  BCIiOP*'*  L.     The  European,  or  common,  Furze,  or  H%ii. 

Hiiriri  ■»■■      Ub.  Spec,  IMS.  lU.  a  i  Dtc.  Prod.,  !.  p.  1M.  j  Dan'!  M<ll,  i.  P.1M. 

^iillMil      OeolM*  ipllAu  L'OitI,    U.  (TUIditliirui   Pour.;  U.  Trrnilit  Tkorli    Whin,  OoiM, 

^^jBnoBCi   Ajooc  minlilon     Jmic    ni.Hn,  JoiMfin,  or  Oed«  (plnrai,  ?4. 

a^iuiliy.  Ey«.  But,  t  7*4  ;  «ai  outjtj.  SBS.  lo  m  ■cUforiin.u  i  /uol..ndA-  aa  gf  Uw 

Sfer.Char.,  Deteription,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  linear.  Branch  lets  villoui. 
Bracteas  ovate,  loose.  Calyx  pubescent.  An  erect  evergreen  shrub,  with 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  iu  abundance  from  February  to  May, 
tnd,  in  mild  winters,  from  September  till  May.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  in  flower,  more  or  leas,  the  whole  year ;  and  hence  the  country  proverb, 
that  "  Love  goes  out  of  fiishion,  when  the  fiirze  is  out  of  bloBSora."  In  a 
vild  state,  in  cold  elevated  situations,  it  is  seldom  seen  higher  than  2  &..  or 
3 A.;  but  in  sheltered  woods,  in  England,  it  may  frequently  be  seen  of  10ft. 
or  lift,  in  height.  In  Spun,  on  the  mountains  of  Oalicia,  it  grows  to  the 
hnght  of  IB  ti.,  with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg. 

a  U.  e.  2  fiore  plena  has  double  flowers,  and  is  a  splendid  plant  when 
profusely  covered  with  blossoms.  It  is  well  adapted  for  small 
gardens ;  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings.  A  plant  in  our  garden 
-\t  Bayswater,  in  5  years,  formed  a  bush  8il.  high,  and  6  ft.  in  dia- 


, are    probalily    only 

^je' a,  but,as  they  may  possibly  belong  to  ^.  nana,  we  have  kept  them 

distinct,  and  treated  them  as  botanical  species  or  races. 

A  earielt/  leilh  while  Jlouifrt  is  mentioned  by  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  as 
reported  to  have  been  seen  in  the  north  paru  of  England;  but  no 
such  variety  is  now  known. 

Geogrwihi/,  The  common  furze  is  a  native  of 
the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  on  gravelly 
soils,  on  pltuns  and  hills,  but  not  generally  to  a 
very  great  elevation. 
In    Cau^iarvonihire,   it 


in  open,  au-y,  warm 
situations;  but  in  damp 
shaded  valleys,  not 
higher  than  600  ft.  In  , 
the  north  of  England, 
according  to  Winch,  it 
fonns  fine  fojt    covers,  ^^i*?^ 

BtB00ft.or900ft.,  and  -'" 

a  sheltered  situations,  at   2000  ft.     At  Inverness,  it  is  found 
to  the  b««ht  of  I  ISO  ft.      About  Tongue,  in  the  north-west  of  Sutter-. 
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land,  where  it  was  introduced,  but  is  now  naturalised,  it  scarcely  attains 
350  ft.  of  elevation.  Its  fkilure,  Watson  observes,  marks  the  higher  part 
of  the  upland  zone,  and  gives  an  accurate  indication  of  the  climate. 
(OutlmeSy  Spc,  p.  124.)  It  grows  on  the  sea  coast,  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
nowerine  abundantly,  and  f^arentl^^  uninjured  even  when  washed  by  &e 
spray  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  found  wild  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America ;  m  the 
north  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Russia.  Gerard  tells  us  that  he 
was  desired  by  "  divers  earnest  letters,*'  to  send  seeds  of  our  common  furze 
and  broom  to  "  the  colder  countries  of  the  East,  as  Dantzicke,  Brunswicke,  and 
Poland,"  where  the  plants  were  ''  most  curiously  kept  in  their  fairest  gardens." 
(Herbal,  p.  1320.)  Linnaeus  lamented  that  he  could  hardly  preserve  it  aliTe 
in  a  green-house ;  and  Dillenius,  when  he  first  visited  England,  knelt  down  in 
admhration  of  the  quantities  he  saw  in  flower  on  Hounslow  Heath.  The 
furze  is  abundant  in  the  middle  and  southern  districts  of  Scotland,  though 
Dr.  Walker  doubts  its  being  truly  indigenous,  from  its  flowering  in  the  winter; 
jocularly  observing  that  **  no  truly  Scotch  plant  would  be  so  rash."  Though 
indigenous  in  En^and,  it  is  nevertheless,  in  extremely  severe  winters,  killM 
down  to  the  ground ;  from  which,  however,  it  shoots  up  the  following  season. 
This  happened  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  to  whole  fields  of  furze  in 
Surrey. 

HUtory,  The  furze  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  <S^c6rpius  of  Theophras- 
tus  and  the  IPlex  of  Pliny.  By  modern  botanists,  before  the  days  of  Lin- 
nasus,  it  was  considered  as  a  species  of  broom;  and  L'Obel  and  other 
writers,  accordingly,  st^e  it  Genista  spindsa.  Linnsus  restored  to  it  the 
name  of  IPiex,  which  it  has  since  retained  throughout  the  botanical  worid. 
The  earliest  notices  which  we  have  of  the  plant  are  in  Turner,  who  calls  it 
Genista;  and  in  Gerard,  who  calls  it  Genfsta  spindsa  vulgaris.  Hanbury 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  6  varieties  of  it,  differing  m  the  length  of  the  spines; 
and  one  having  white  flowers,  and  another  a  dwarf  habit :  but  there  are  none  in 
cultivation  at  present,  worthv  of  being  kept  distinct,  except  the  upright  and 
double-flowered  varieties.  In  France,  in  the  province  of  Britany,  and  in  Nor" 
mandy,  the  furze  bush  has  been  used  as  fodder  for  cattle  from  time  immemo- 
rial :  it  is  bruised  in  a  cider  mill,  and  given  to  them  in  a  green  state.  Evelyn 
informs  us  that  it  was  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  Herefordshire ;  and  that, 
in  Devonshire,  the  seeds  were  sown  in  the  worst  land,  the  tops  given  to  horses, 
and  the  branches  used  for  fuel,  burning  lim^,  and  other  purposes.  Du  Hamel 
says  that,  about  Poitiers,  in  Britany,  the  furze  is  sown  and  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  saintfoin.  In  Britain,  the  furze  is  cultivated  in  various 
places,  for  hedges,  fodder  for  cattle,  protection  for  game,  and  under- 
wood. Captain  Cook  mentions  that,  when  he  touched  at  St.  Helena,  he 
found  the  inhabitants  had  planted  a  great  quantity  of  furze  there,  to  be  used 
as  fodder,  and  also  as  shelter  to  the  pasturage,  by  excluding  heat  and 
evaporation.  About  1825,  or  earlier,  the  double-flowered  variety  was  found 
wild  in  Devonshire ;  and  that  has  since  been  propagated,  and  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  gardens,  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  flowering  shrub. 

Properties  and  Uses.  As  Jbdder,  the  young  branches,  bruised,  and  given  to 
cattle  and  horses,  in  a  ereen  state,  are  found  highly  nutritive;  and  not  to 
affect  the  taste  either  of^  the  milk  or  butter  of  cows.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  furze  bushes,  in  a  wild  state,  are  cropped  for  this  purpose ;  and  in 
others  the  clippings  of  furze  hc^es  are  taken ;  but,  where  the  practice  of 
feeding  with  furze  is  to  be  carried  on  as  part  of  a  regular  system  of  farm 
management,  the  most  efficient  mode  is,  to  cultivate  the  plants  in  a  regular 
rotation  with  com  and  other  crops,  moMong  them  twice  in  4  years,  or  thrice 
in  6  years,  and  afterwards  breaking  up  the  ground  for  com.  The  shoots  are 
bmised  by  passing  them  between  two  fluted  rollers,  or  grinding  them  in  a  bark 
or  cider  mtlL  (See  Encyc.  of  Agr.,  2d  edit.,  §  2553.)  In  Wdes,  an  upright- 
growing  variety  (to  be  hereafter  noticed  as  a  botanical  species)  has  lately 
bam  chiefly  cultivated  for  fodder,  on  account  of  the  comparative  absence  of 
piidkks,  the  aleoderaess  of  the  shoots,  and  the  erect,  compact,  or  £&8tigiate 
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fom  of  the  plant.  This  plant  requires  neither  bruising  nor  grinding,  but  may 
be  giren  to  horses  in  the  same  manner  as  clover  or  tares ;  but,  as  it  never 
flowers  or  produces  seeds,  it  req|uires  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

ne  tu€  <ffune  for  hedge$  is   chiefly  desirable  in  situations  where  the 

hewtfaom  or  the  holly  will  not  thrive ;  because  the  furze  is  not  a  plant  of 

long  duration  ;  and,  after  being  some  time  in  culture  as  a  hedge,  it  is  apt  to  get 

naked  below,  even  if  clipped  or  pruned  on  the  sides ;  and  to  extend  to  a 

Iftat  width,  tf  left  untouched  by  the  knife  or  shears.    The  most  rapid  mode 

of  forming  a  hedge  of  it  is,  to  raise  a  bank  of  earth,  say  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  wide  at 

bottom,  8  ft.  wide  at  top,  and  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high.    The  seeds  may  then  be  sown 

oa  a  dxill  along  the  middle  of  the  top,  and  the  plants  either  left  to  grow  and 

Img  down  on  each  side  irregularly,  or  be  clipped  into  regular  shape  as  a 

hed^,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  or  other  circumstances.    The 

most  economicu  mode  Is,  to  clip  the  hedge  on  each  side,  so  that  the  section 

of  it  may  complete  the  npper  part  of  the  triangle,  of  which  the  earthen  bank 

fonns  the  lower  part.    The  proper  time  for  chpping  such  a  hedge  is  either 

ia  autumn,  after  the  growth  of  the  shoots  is  completed,  of  in  spring,  before  it 

it  commenced;  and  only  so  much  should  be  cut  at  a  time,  as  can  be  bruised 

and  conauned  by  the  cattle  to  be  fed  with  it.     In  rich  soils,  there  can  be  no 

<kmbt  that  the  ftu^e  would  form  hedges  10  ft.  or  12ft.  high,  if  regularly 

pruned  on  each  side ;  and,  perhaps,  for  a  market-gardener,  who  keeps  a  cow 

and  a  horse,  this  would  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  kinds  of  subdivision 

hedgea.    Where  an  evergreen  hedge  is  wanted  for  shelter  in  a  garden,  and 

whore  the  clippings  or  prunings  are  not  wanted  as  fodder,  then  the  fastigiate 

variety  is  mucn  to  be  preferr^,  as  it  grows  very  compact,  and  requires  littie 

or  no  pruning.  In  ornamental  gardens,  the  double-flowered  variety,  unpruned, 

forms  a  splendid  hedge  when  in  flower ;  but  it  is  only  suitable  where  there  is 

abundance  of  room.    In  1885,  there  was  a  splendid  hedge  of  this  variety  in 

the  Knaphill  Nursery. 

A  picturesque  hedge  of  furzes  to  serve  as  a  boundary  to  plantations,  has  been 
adopted  with  success  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  who 
gives  the  following  directions  for  raising  it :  —  "  Sow  fiirze  seed  early  in  the 
spring,  on  stony  or  gravelly  banks,  on  which  there  is  a  little  good  mould, 
■■  the  plants  are  thereby  provided  with  much  more  fibrous  root  than  when 
the  seed  is  sown  on  stiff  day  soils ;  keep  the  plants  clean,  and  transplant 
them  in  November,  or  eariy  in  February,  to  the  front  of  the  plantation. 
Fence  them  with  a  post  and  two-rail  fence,  which  will  keep  off*  cattle  (the  occa- 
tional  bite  of  sheep  or  lambs  will  rather  do  eood  than  harm),  and  keep  diem 
hoed.  In  the  following  spring,  clip  off*  with  shears  the  principal  part  of  the 
fnt  year's  shoots.  The  plants  will  make  very  luxuriant  shoots  during  the 
text  two  years,  after  which  the  posts  and  rails  are  to  be  removed ;  the  branches 
of  the  force  must  then  be  collected  in  the  hand,  and  drawn  forward  towards 
tlie  fidd,  while  the  posts  and  rails  are  again  put  up  on  the  plantation  side  of 
the  furze,  about  1  ft.  or  18  in.  within  the  stems  of  the  plants ;  and,  as 
each  rail  is  fixed,  the  branches  of  furze  are  disengaged,  and  fall  back  against 
the  fence;  so  that,  at  a  moderate  distance,  it  is  not  seen.  When  the  furze 
thus  becomes  laid  open,  the  tender  parts  of  all  the  young  shoots  are  browsed 
by  catde  and  sheep,  which  makes  it  grow  so  thick  and  close,  that,  by  the 
time  the  posts  and  rails  decay,  it  is  a  perfect  fence  to  the  plantation.  Dif- 
ferent forms  ma^  be  introduced,  occasionally,  to  vary  the  efl^ect,  which  is 
extremely  beautifiil,  especially  when  the  furze  is  in  bloom.  (Gard.  Mag,, 
vol.  viii.  p.  678.) 

As  a  shelter  to  young  trees,  the  furze  is  sometimes  sovni  where  acorns^ 
beech  masts,  or  chestnuts,  are  to  be  sown,  or  young  trees  are  to  be  planted, 
in  order  to  shelter  them  for  a  few  years,  till  they  grow  up,  and  have  sufficient 
itrengdi  to  riielter  one  another ;  when  they  will  overtop  the  furze  and  de- 
•troy  It.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in  the  government 
^antatiotts  in  ttie  New  Forest,  and  m  the  Forest  of  Dean.  For  this  pur- 
pose, to  sfibrd  a  shelter  for  game,  and  also  to  serve  as  undcrgroNvth  m\Vv^ 
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plantations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dig  the  ground,  sow  the  seeds  at  the  ave* 
rage  rate  of  one  or  two  to  a  square  foot,  and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  to 
keep  them  clear  of  weeds  for  the  first  year 

The  use  of  furze  in  a  dead  state  is  chiefly  as  fuel  for  bakers'  ovens,  for 
brick,  tile,  and  lime  kilns,  and  for  lighting  fires.  In  Scotland,  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  kilns  for  drying  oats.  In  England,  a  common  use  of  it  is  to  weave 
into  the  sides  of  hovels  for  sheltering  cattle,  to  prevent  them  from  rubbing 
against  them.  In  gardens,  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  chopped  into  pieces 
of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  dropped  into  the  drills  in  which  peas  are  sown 
before  the  seeds  are  covered ;  and,  the  earth  being  drawn  over  them,  and  trod 
down,  they  are  found  effectually  to  resist  the  attacks  of  mice  and  small  birds. 
In  France,  the  chopped  branches  are  mixed  with  cow  dung,  and  the  mixture 
aflerwards  formed  mto  bricks,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  used  as  fiieL 
The  seeds,  if  they  could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  would,  if  ground 
into  flour,  form  a  nutritive  food  both  for  cattle  and  swine  :  they  retain  their 
vital  property  for  several  years.  In  Britany,  large  heaps  are  formed  of  alter- 
nate lavers  of  turf  and  dried  furze  branches ;  and  the  whole  being  set  fire  to, 
the  ashes  are  preserved  as  manure.  In  many  parts  of  both  France  and 
England,  the  ashes  of  dry  furze  branches  are  used  as  a  lye  for  washing  linen; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  ashes  are  made  into  balls,  and  sold  by  the  country 
people  in  the  markets. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions,     The  beauty  of  the  common  furze,  or 

gorse,  when  in  blossom,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  growing  wild  in  England, 
as  induced  most  of  our  Englbh  descriptive  poets  to  allude  to  it  in  their 
writings.     Cowper  says : — 

**  The  common  overgTown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gorse,  that,  shapeleM  and  defonn*d. 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  ha«  yet  ita  bloooi. 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble." 

And  Hurdis  observes :  — 

**  And  what  more  noble  than  the  vernal  furze. 
With  golden  baskets  hung  ?    Approach  It  not. 
For  every  blossom  has  a  troop  of  swords 
Drawn  to  defend  it" 

The  linnet  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  nestling  in  furze  bushes ;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  noticed  by  Thomson  in  his  Seasons:  — 

*'  Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent" 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  poetical  notices  of  this  shrub  and 
V.  nana.  Indeed,  the  rich  golden  hue  of  tne  blossoms  of  the  latter  contrasts 
so  beautifully  with  the  bright  purple  blossoms  of  the  heath,  which  is  generally 
found  near  it,  and  in  flower  at  the  same  season ;  and  both  ^ve  such  a  richness 
to  the  wild  scenery  in  which  they  usually  grow,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  them  attracting  the  attention  of  all  the  British  poets  who  have  written 
on  rural  themes. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  A  pound  of  seeds,  which,  in  London,  costs  firom 
Bd,  to  Is,,  will  sow  an  acre  broad-cast,  or  a  drill  of  a  mile  in  length  as  a  hedge. 
No  culture  is  required  for  broad-cast  crops,  except  keeping  the  plants  clear  of 
weeds  for  the  first  year  or  two ;  but  hedges  require  to  have  the  weeds  taken 
out  every  year;  and  where  they  are  to  be  clipped,  that  operation  should'  be 
performed  once  a  year.  The  double-flowered  and  the  fastigiate  varieties  are 
propagated  by  cuttings :  the  latter,  when  wanted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
may  be  bedded  in,  like  box,  in  a  sand^  soil  rather  moist,  in  the  beginning  of 
September;  and  by  the  following  spring  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant.  In 
Caernarvonshire,  cutting  are  formed  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  tne  present 
year's  wood,  about  3  m.  long ;  they  are  bedded  in  sandy  garden  soil,  in 
August ;  transplanted  into  the  field,  in  rows  18  in.  apart,  and  at  1  ft.  distance 
in  the  row,  in  March;  and  mown  for  the  first  time  in  the  September  following. 
The  produce  even  of  the  first  vear  is  found  to  be  of  more  value  than  a  crop 
of  clover;  and  the  quantity  of  forage  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  plants. 
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■.«.(/.  (e.)  na'n*  Font.    The  dwarf  Furae. 

MMfB^tm.    tettt  Bit.FL,3.|k!S&i  £d^  Bot,  LiU.i   Drc  PrmL.  Z  p.  IMi  Ddd^  Mill.. 

^rc.  Oar.,  ^.  Branchea  and 
leaves  nnooth,lhe  latter  linear. 
Calyx  gUbrouB,  with  spreading 
narrow  teeth.  According  to 
Smith,  the  essential  character 
conaiKs  in  the  more  distinct 
ud  spreading  calyx  teeth,  and 
die  more  minute,  rounded, 
dose-pressed,  and  of^en  hardly 
daceniible,  bracteati.  A  low 
ipinj  shrub,  a  native  of  Br>> 
tain,  aud  the  western  parts  of 
Fnnce,  on  poor  gravelly  soils. 
Abundant  in  Surrey,  on  the  PuRsmouth  Hoad;  found  in  DuniiriesBhire, 
and  on  the  Peutland  Kills,  in  Scotland;  end  also  in  Ireland.  This  is 
a  verj  diatisct  sort,  though,  from  the  vei?  diSermt  and  more  luxu* 
riant  habit  which  the  plant  has  when  cultivated  in  gardens  on  rich 
tods,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  onlv  a  variety  of  U.  europsV  In  its 
■adre  habitJitB,  it  is  easily  distingtUHoed  troiu  that  species  by  its  low  growth, 
•ddom  exccedii^  £  ft.  in  height ;  by  its  being  much  smaller  in  all  ila  parts  j 
b  ila  decumbent  habit ;  ana  by  its  flowering  from  the  end  of  Au^t  till 
tte  becbuuiV  of  December,  and  seldom  at  any  other  season.  This  sort, 
H.  C  Watson  observes,  generally  grows  at  a  greater  elevation  by  900  h,, 
tn  North  Wales,  than  the  common  sort.  (OuUhiei,  ^c^  p.  184).  The  only 
nse  of  this  plant  in  cultivation  is  to  produce  variety  m  omamental  plan- 
tations.  A  double-flowered  variety  of  it,  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition. 
Very  neat  low  hedges  and  edgings  may  be  formed  of  it. 

.  3.  U.  (..)  P 


8pr^.  Char.,  ^e.  CbI}x  rather  puheaceot,  with  Unceofale  dbtant  teeth. 
Shrub  erect;  intermediate,  in  all  ila  parts  and  iu  its  habit,  between  U.  eurt^ 
p«'*and  V,  nina.  A  native  of  Provence,  Andegavany,  and  SAauritania; 
wbereit  grows  to  the  heif^'ht  of  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  Whatever  doubts  there 
BBf  be  as  to  £/.  akna  being  a  distinct  species,  there  can  be  none  as  to 
this  sort  being  only  a  variety.  As  an  evergreen  shrub,  flowciing  freely,  it 
wdi  deMTvea  •  pfatce  in  collections. 

«   4.  U.  «TBi'cTi  Maekoy.     The  upright-gro un'iy,  or  IrM,  FuKe. 

Hc«tt»MM.     HKklT^IiitoririihinuiU:  H»k.Br[t.F^..|i3I7. 
^mJ|iim-      U.  hlWtnla  JkH'i  MiU^t  p.  118.  l   V.  tUtlgMU  HorL 

Sptc.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Habit  erect,  narrow,  and  compact.  Spines  few  or  none; 
and  what  tha^  are  weak,  branched,  leafy,  and  pubescent.  A  native  of 
Itdand,  where  it  wasdiscoveredin  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry's  Park,  in 
the  County  of  Down,  in  1B15,  or  before.  It  is  very  upright  in  its  growth, 
and  attains  the  height,  in  good  soils,  of  ftom  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  as  many  years. 
Its  branches  are  so  soft  and  succulent,  that  sheep  and  cattle  eat  tbem 
without  iiyuring  th^  mouthn,  and  are  ver^  fond  of  them.     It  forms  excel- 


n  hedges,  and,  in  rather  moist  climates,  is  a  most  excellent  foraj 
er  U.  iiina,  or  be  considered  as  s  distinct  species ;  he  says  {Entyc  of  G^tg,, 


plant,  as  has  &en  alreadv  stated  under  U.  eurpjiEe'a.  It  very  rarely 
ra,  and  has  never  proJuced  BC«ds;  but  it  b  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
.  Sir  W,  J.  Hooker  doubts  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  U.  europc^ 
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p.  329.)  that  he  has  seen  both  flowers  and  seed  vessels,  which  do  not  differ 
in  any  material  point  from  those  of  U.  nana.  We  have  no  doubt  in  oiir^ 
own  mind  of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  U,  europae^a ;  but  we  have  pre- 
served it  distinct,  because  it  is  truly  so  in  its  habit,  and  most  important 
in  its  uses.  Its  value  as  a  forage  plant,  in  deep  soils,  can  hardly  be  over* 
rated ;  and,  perhaps,  in  this  capacity,  it  may  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  Australia,  India,  and  North  America. 

Genus  V. 


STAURACA'NTHUS  Link,  The  Stauracanthus,  or  Leafless  Furze. 

Lin.  Si/si,  Monad^lphia  Dedindria. 

Identificaiion.    Link  in  Schrad.  N.  Journ.,  2.  p.  L  and  5S. ;  Don't  MUL,  2.  p.  U%. 
Synonifme.     (Tlex  tp.  Brot. 

Derwatkm.    From  siaMros,  a  croM,  and  akauiha,  a  spine*:  in  allusion  to  the  spines,  each  of  wbicb 
has  two  smaller  spines  proceeding  from  its  sides,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  croaa. 

ft  1.  S.  APH VILLUS  lAnk,  The  leafless  Stauracanthus. 

lP\e\  genistoides  Btvt,  FL  Ltu,,  ii.  p.  78. ;  and  CT^lex  mitis  Hore.  This  is 
the  only  species  of  the  genus  known.  It  is  a  leafless  shrub,  with  the  habit 
of  (Tlex,  having  divaricate  branches ;  and  i%  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  sandy  pine  woods,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  It 
was  introduced  in  1823,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  or  by 
seeds.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
in  1835. 

Genus  VI. 


5TA'RTIUM  Dec,  The   Spartium,  or  Spanish  Broom.    Lin.S^, 

Monadelphia  Dedindria. 

IdeniMlealhm.    Ltn.  Sp.,  98S. :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  145. ;  Don's  Mill.,  £.  pi  14& 
SgmmMmeS'    Spartiiinthiis  Lmk  Bnum.,  2.  p.  2S3. ;  Genista  sp.  Lam,  and  Matmeh. 
DfHvation.    From  tparton,  cordage :  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  plant  in  early  ^es  fcnerallT,  and 
in  Spt^n,  even  to  the  present  day,  for  making  ropes. 

m  I.  S,  JU^NCEUM  L,    The  Rush-Z^e  Spartium,  or  Spanish  Broom. 

IdeniMcatkm.    lin.  Sp.,  995. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  146. ;  Don*s  MiH,  2.  p.  14& 

Svmmumes.     GenfsU  J6ncea  Lam.  and  Du  Ham. ;    G.  odorftu  Mctnck ;  Spartiinthut  jAnctus 

Mench  ;  OenM  d*Espagne,  Fr. ;  BinsenarUge  Pfriemen,  Ger. 
Engramngt.    N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  t.  22. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t.  85. ;  and  our  j^.  866 

■  Sl  j.  2  fldre  plhto  has  double  flowers. 

Detcriptum^  Geography^  Spc.  A  shrub,  with  upright 
branches,  round,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  smooth,  and 
with  but  few  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate,  and  soon 
drop  off.  The  flowers  are  few,  disposed  in  terminal 
racemes,  large,  distant,  and  of  a  deep  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  Portu^l,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
France,  in  rock^  situations,  and  upon  dry  gravelly 
soils.  In  its  native  country,  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  5  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  but  it  attains  to  nearly  double  that 
height  in  British  gardens,  into  which  it  was  introduced 
ID  1M6. 

Properties  and  Uses.     In  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  a  very  good  cloth 
ii  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  this  plant.    The  shoots  are  cut  over  in  the 
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course  of  the  month  of  August ;  and,  after  having  been  made  up  into  jittle 
Jmndles,  are  dried  in  the  sun.    These  are  afterwards  beaten  with  a  mallet,  and 
then  steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours ;  after  this  they  are  steeped  in  a 
ditch,  among  water  and  mud,  for  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then  taken  out  and 
washed,  which  operation  has  the  effect  of  separating  the  parenchyma  from 
the  fibres.     The  bundles  are  then  opened,  and  thinly  spread  out  to  dry, 
after  which  they  are  combed  in  the  manner  of  flax;  and  the  better  part  is 
laid  aside  for  being  spun,  and  woven  into  sheets,  table  linen,  or  shirts ;  the 
remaining  part  being  used  for  sacking,  or  for  stuffing  mattresses.     In  various 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  where  neither  hemp  nor  flax  is  grown, 
owin^  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  5p^rtiumj'iinceum  is  found  an  excellent 
substitute.     In  Italy,  about  Mount  Cassiano,  advantage  is  taken  of  a  hot 
spring,  by  alternately  immersing  the  shoots  in  it,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun, 
instead  of  the  more  tedious  process  of  immersing  them  in  cold  water :  when 
tboB  treated,  the  parenchyma  is  rendered  fit  for  separation,  and  the  fibres  for 
combing,  in  three  or  four  days.     This  process  is  said  by  Rosier  to  be  also 
performed  with  the  Cytisus  xcopkrius ;  tnough,  according  to  Desfontaines,  this 
is  doubtful.     In  Languedoc,  sheep  and  goats  are  fed  with  the  branches  of 
iS^>artium /ungeum  during  whiter,  not  because  it  is  an  excellent  fodder,  but 
because  there  is  a  general  deficiency  of  forage  at  that  season.     Both  in  Spain 
and  France,  the  shoots  are  used  for  forming  baskets,  and  for  tying  up  vines  and 
other  fruit  trees.     The  bees  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  flowers ;  and  the 
•eeda  are  eaten  with  great  avidity  by  poultry,  partridges,  &c.     Medicinally, 
the  flowers  and  leaves,  in  infusion,  act  as  an  emetic,  or,  in  a  larger  quantity, 
as  an  aperient.    In  Britain,  the  plant  is  solely  regarded  as  an  ornamental 
ihrub,  haying  the  appearance  of  an  evergreen,  from  its  smooth  dark-green 
shoots,  and  niistigiate  form,  even  in  winter,  when  without  leaves.    To  produce 
a  harmonious  enect,  some  judgment  is  required  in  the  quantity  of  plants  of 
this  species  which  ought  to  be  grouped  together.     Three  or  four  plants  of 
Spartium  ^unceum,  placed  among  three  or  four  plants  of  any  broad-leaved 
ihruby  from  the  equal  balance  of  opposite  forms  and  characters,  will  not  form 
a  harmonious  whcue ;  while  one  plant  of  iS^4rtium,  in  a  group  of  six  or  eight 
broad-leaved  plants  (and  more  if  the  jSjp^rtium  be  not  large),  will  be  effective,  by 
the  contrast  which  it  exhibits  to  the  others ;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single 
Lombordy  poplar  sometimes  produces  a  good  effect  in  a  mass  of  round- 
headed  trees.    In  planting  iSpartium  ^unceum  along  with  Cytisus  ^copanus 
and  other  plants  ot  the  same  general  character  and  habit,  less  attention  in 
regard  to  proportion  is  requisite,  as  the  assimilation  is  more  natural.     In 
shrubberies,  where  the  iS'p&rtium  junceum  is  planted  h^e  and  there  at  random, 
though  the  plants  form  a  beautiful  objects,  considered  separately,  yet  they 
often  destroy  the  unity  of  expression  of  the  scenery. 

PropagaHon  and  Cidiwre,  Seeds  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  they  will 
come  up  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry.  In  the  nursery,  they  ought  to  be 
tran^lanted  every  year,  as  they  are  apt  to  form  long  taproots  and  very  few 
fibres.  Whore  the  plants  are  wanted  as  shelter  for  game,  or  to  be  grown 
as  a  substitute  for  flax  or  hemp,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  seeds  of  CTlex  europae^a.  (bee  p.  574.^ 

Commercial  Statittics,  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  seedlings 
6ff.  perlOO;  transplanted  plants,  \2i,  per  100;  the  double-flowered  variety. 
If.  6</.  each :  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents. 

Genus  VII. 


GENrSTA  Lam,    The  Genista.    Lin.  Sytt,  Monad^lphia  Decandria. 

2.  p.  146. ; 
nit«r,  Grr. 


UnUificoticn.    Lain.  Did.,  8.  |».  616. ;  U.,  1 619. ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  145. ;  Don*f  MiU.,  «.  p.  14a 
Bgmmifmm.    0tn(tt«,  ft  Sfb^xaa,  tpec  Lin. ;  OenM,  A*. ;  Oi    '       " 
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Deicriplum,  Sfc.  The  hardy  specie*  are  deciduouB  or  aub^rergreen  •hrubc, 
generally  with  trifoliolBte  leaves  and  ydlow  flowers;  there  u  a  great  sun*- 
neSH  of  character  amone  them ;  and,  though  many  are  quite  distiDCt,  jet  it  ii 
highly  probable  that  the  greater  number  now  recorded  as  species  are  only 
varieties.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe ;  but  a  few  are  fbuud  ui  the 
porth  of  Africa,  and  they  are  all  hardy  or  halt-faardy.  A  number  of  the  tpt- 
cies  were  formerly  included  under  the  genus  £p6rtium,  and  tome  under  C'ydsus, 
fivm  which  they  have  been  separated  by  Lamarck,  whose  arrangement  as 
modified  by  De  Candolle,  we  have  adopted  in  the  following  enumeration. 

K  I.  G.  pabviflo'ba  Dec.     The  small-flowered  Genista. 
IifimtllfcaliM.    Dec.  Prod..  S,  p.  lU.  i  Don'!  HIIL,  !.  p.  I4S. 
Suiumvme.    ^n^rtlum parvllltiTuni  Vent.  Hart.  CeU-t  t8T- 
Ei^nwUf.    Vent.  Hon.  CtU.,  i.  B7. 
Spte.  Char.,  ^.    L«f  criroliolMe.  lU  pttlote  leiTilKHt;  lu  leilctiuniUr  <(«liludiu,nrTiutnv, 

pubctttnl,  bcinii  coTcml  »Llh  mlnutF  rknulT  prwil  down,  illihOr  nnndlni.  [Dtc-  Pnd.,  \l 

p.  Its.]    A  drciduoui  ihrub,  ■  iuUte  of  Uie  Levant,  nur  lh(  OuJr  at  UuDduila.  pmhictaf  Iti 

loUwhrigMof  firtotm  '        '  '        '■™*°H  ("^ 

■  S.  G,  clava'ta  Pair.     The  cM)-thaped-cai^»ed  Genista. 

UmOficaUim.    Fair.  Supp.,  S.p.T17. ;  Dae.  Prod.,  e.  p.  lU.  i  Doti'i  HilL,  S  p.  Its, 

Sgmixfiat.    SpAntum  urlnum  I'rW.  Harl,  ClU;  L  IT.,  but  not  oT  Alt. 

Awrnj^r-    VHL  Hon.  Cell.,  t  IT. 

»ftc.  Cliar.,tc.  LH/trirolialate.  Lctaeu llnnr-tubUrrnlilr,  illkr bnnlh.  Plcnrmln tcnulnd 
hodi,  r^vurn*  compiHHd,  M  u  lo  be  Sal,  tspcRd  a(  Ihe  baae,  cODtainina  1_»  BBdfc  iBft_ 
Frad.,  11.M4S.)  A  dHlduoul  ahnib,  ftDmSfL  W4fl.  hl.D.  a  Mtl.e  of  M£gHl«,  in  Spall; 
Introduced  in  ]yi£.  Ita  Aow«n.  vhEch  ara  produivd  bom  Maj  tfl  Aufuat,  an  pHlow,  and  nthv 
UrgH  tbiD  tJioae  or  Ihe  prtcedijijf  qwcjn.    Dr  CafldolLe  thinka  it  la  pertia^  a  ifvda  ct  Cfiimk 

i  L.     The  whltixh-m^cnf  Oenista. 


.     rttlaii 


iDuijj^.a 


Spec,  char.,  Sft.  Leaf  trifotiolate,  petiolate;  leaflets  obcH 
vate,  pubescent,  with  appressed  down.  Branches  angled. 
Flowers  in  termina!  heads,  few  in  a  head.  Legume 
hairy.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  145.)  It  is  allied  to  G.  ama- 
rieiisis,  but  has  larger  leaves,  and  scentless  flowers.  {Dec.) 
A  sub-evergreen  ahrub,  a  native  of  Mogador,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant.  Introduced  in  1T35,  and  producing  its  large 
scentless  flowers  from  April  to  Jiily.  1"  British  gardens, 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  4 II.  or  JS  ft. ;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  tbb  species  is,  that  it  grows  rapidly,  and  flowers 
Ireely.  In  a  newly  formed  garden  or  shrubbery,  where  it 
is  desirable  to  produce  a  considerable  effect  the  Grst  sum- 
mer, there  are  few  shrubs  better  adapted  for  this  pumose 
than  the  diSerent  species  of  Ge  nista ;  provided  the  plants 
are  done  justice  to,  in  all  that  relate*  to  culture. 

Ji  4.  G.  TRi'auETBA  Ait.     The  triangular-rtmnnMrf  Genista. 

Um^flraHim.    Ati.  Hsn.  Kf>,  3.[uI4.i  Dec.  Piod.,  E.  gi  1*6.  i  D«i1  Kia,  1 P  MA 

gitfTaTii^t.    Cun.  Hot.  Muf .,  1. 314.  i  and  out  Jig.  9S8. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Branches  3-aidcd,  decumbent,  the  younger 
ones  villose.     Leaves  trifoliolate,  simple  about  the  c: 
tremilies  of  the  branches;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  vi 
lose.     Flowers  in  short  tenuinal  racemes.  {Dee.  Prod., 
p.  146.)     A  trailing  slirnb,  which,  in  winter,  has  the  up- 
pearance  of  being  evergreen  from  its  somewhat  winged  f 
and  triangular  green  snoots.     It  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  France;  it  was  introduced  in   1748,  and,  in 
British  gardens,  produces  a  vast   profusion  of  flowers   I 
&om  April  to  July.     No  shrub  is  more  omameatalon  rockuorkjand   i 
trained  to  a  stake,  and  allowed  to  form  a  head,  or  grafted  ■ 
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on  a  laburnum,  it  fonns  a  singuliir  object,  and,  when  in  Aower,  a  most 
piagnificent  one.  It  ii  also  an  admirable  plant  for  training  against  a  vitSf, 
particuUrl]'  in  dry  situations,  where  it  ia  expoiicd  to  the  sun.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  tntin  a  plant  in  the  form  of  a  man,  an  animal,  or  of  an}'  urtilicial 
ol^ect,  by  planting  (rcnlsta  triquetra  in  a  (avouralile  w>il  and  situation,  and 
placing  over  it  n  wire  frame  of  the  exact  form  of  the  object  to  be  produced 
ID  green,  the  shoots  mi^t  be  trwned  to  the  frame;  and  in  summer,  when 
ibe  pbnt  was  in  flower,  the  form  would  appear  as  if  covered  with  gold  ; 
while  in  winter,  from  the  greenness  of  the  snoots,  it  would  be  completely 

■  5.  G.  bractrolaVa  Li.     The  bracteolateU  Genista. 


UnlftadiP*.    lA.Eilum.,  KllfiH.;  Dk  I>nid.,  l.p.  IMj  Diin-iMill.,£.ii.l(9. 

bit.  Ci*r.,  4c    Bnncha  itiiiud,  nulwaaDt.    Lhto  pulxKeiil,  irirolloUiU ;  Ibe  luSMi  Dboiiu- 

^Vrwm  (n  •hoR  limlnm]  raccnH.     C>]]<i  haliT-  (Da.  Prod.,  LL  p.  US.)     A  dtclduoui  Ihru^ 

fn  ll&J,  but  ftDmwhM  awntn  >•  unknown.  Dc  Candalleknowtio  lilUeabHit  It,  thai  liE«prci*a 
.^-.^  .-  ..1.  -  ■'-  wh«h«il«h*i^T*oitltirlgliliiliiciin  tlie«tiMiif.pecl™. 

TA  Pmr,     The  umbellflte^^Ioiwrfd  Genista. 

lA  ;  Dtc  PnxL,  £.  p.  14G.  |  Don'i  Mill..  B  p.  IWL 

Detf.  All,  i  p.  m.  L-mm.  sitrf.,  iss. 

Calin  kalrr,  Inaillkj  nunnrr.  CornlU  (wl  kfum  illkT.  ■BniKhni 
IIA]  Found  In  Bnrbuj,  m  uid  hlUi.  and  Ultroduna  in  ITKL  it 
-  '  ~  "flSIt,  Md  flnacnaoD  April  ta  June. 

Bymm  with  the  Sptnlim 

■  7.  G.  lusita'kica  L.     The  Portugal  Genista. 

uiTc^thi  iiiuarmH:  D«  Prod.,  J;  p.  lU  j  Dnn'i  Mill.,  £.  p.  ISO.' 
di.  Ba.  Rip.  L  419. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  spinjr,  round,  becoming  striate.  Leaves  trifo- 
liolaie,  opponte,  upon  short  petioles ;  the  leaflets  linear,  folded,  somewhat 
nlky.  Flowers  few,  terininal.  Calyx  very  hairy.  (Det:  Prod.,  ii.  p.  146.)  A 
native  of  Portugal,  where  it  grows  4lt.  high.  Introduced  in  1771,  and 
flowering  from  March  to  Uay.  It  forma  a  very  spiny  shrub,  remarkable  f<H' 
having  oppoaite  leaves  and  branches ;  a  character  not  common  among  Le- 


•  e.  G,  (l.)  badia'ta  Scop.     The  ray ed-iroHc-AciJ  Genista. 
HnMcsMiL    Sciip,Ciini.,Ng.S7Li  Dtc  Prod,, S.p.l46.i  Dan'iMIII,, 


ttZCle 


Spec.  Char.,  i(c.  Branches  angled,  grouped,  glabrous. 
Leaf  trifoliolate,  almost  sessile,  opposite,  the  leaflets 
somewhat  silky.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  1 — 4'  in 
a  head.  Corolla  and  legume  silky.  The  old  branches 
•how  a  tendency  to  become  spiny.  The  legumes  are 
oval,  short,  compressed,  pointed  with  the  style,  and 
iuclode  two  seeds.  (Dec.  Fn>d.,a.  p.  14fi.)  A  native 
of  Italy,  Carniola  and  the  Vallais ;  introduced  in  1766, 
■od  Bowering  in  June  and  July.  It  bears  a  close  re* 
•emblance  to  G.  lusitinica,  dllreiin^  from  it  principally 
in  bang  without  spines,  and  having  its  leaves  some- 
whU  lonxer.  Both  this  species  or  variety,  and  G.  lu- 
■itinicB,  have  a  very  ungular  app^rance  when  without 
tbeir  leaves  i  and,  in  that  point  of  view,  they  may  be  con- 
nSaed  as  almost  as  interestbg  in  winter  as  they  are 
in  summer.  Shrubs  of  this  kind  of  interest  are  most  desirable  for  intro- 
ducing among  evei'greens,  more  eBpt»:ially  if  they  ore  at  the  same  time  free 
floweren. 
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m  9.  (r.  fPHEDRoi^DES  Dec.     The  Ephedra-like  Genista. 

Identification.    Dec.  L^gum.  M^m.,  6. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  147. :  Don*i  MilL,  8.  p.  15a 
Engratnngs.     Dec.  L^gum  M^m  ,&  1 36. ;  Maund't  Botanic  Garden,  1 496. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  some  trifoliolate,  some  simple,  few  sessile ;  leaflets 
linear,  almost  glabrous.  Branches  rigid,  round,  becoming  striated  and 
spiny.  Flowers  in  spikes,  alternate,  yellow.  Calyx  somewhat  pubescent. 
(^Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  147.)  A  shrub,  not  exceeding  2  ft.  in  height,  in  its  native 
habitat,  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  but  attaining  double  that  height  in  British 
gardens.  It  is  glabrous,  and  resembles  in  appearance  i^^phedra  distachya. 
There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Birmmgham  Botanic  Garden. 

*  10.  G,  TRiACA'^NTHOs  Brot,     The  three-spined  Genista. 

Identification.    Brot  Phyt,  130.  t.  54 ;  FL  Lufit,  2.  p.  89.  j  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  147. ;   Don*»  Mill 

2.  p.  15(). 
Summyme.    G.  rostrdta  P(rir.  Suppl.^  21  p.  719. 
Engraving.    Brot  Phyt.,  t.  54. 

Spec,  Char,y  <Jt.  Leaves  sessile,  trifoliolatc  and  siinple,  glabrous.  Leaflets 
linear-lanceolate.  Branchlets  spiny,  branched.  Flowers  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes, few  in  a  raceme.  Calyx,  corolla,  and  legume  glabrous ;  l^ume  1- 
seeded.  The  spines  are  sim|)le,  trifid,  or  branch^.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  147.) 
A  native  of  Portugal,  on  mountain.s,  and  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1821  and 
flowering  from  May  to  July.     Height  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 

Variety. 

*  G.  ^  2  interrupta  Dec.;  i$^p4rtium  interruptum  Cav.  Annal.,  1801, 
vol.  iv.  p.  58. ;  has  linear  leaflets,  and  branches  usually  simple,  and 
shorter  than  those  of  the  species.     It  is  found  wild  about  Tangier. 

m  11.  G,  HO^RRiDA  Dec,    The  horrid  Genista. 

Identification.    Dec.  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  500. :  Dec^Prod.,  2.  p.  146. ;  Don's  Hill.,  2.  p.  14a 

Synanvmet.     Sp4rtium  hurridum  Vtuil  Syntb.,  I.  p.  51.,  exclusive  of  the  synonjnnc ;  G.  erin^oea 

GUtb.  Bot.  Prat.,  2.  p.  239. 
Engraving.    Gilib.  Bot  Prat,  2.  p.  230.  icon. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  grouped,  angled,  spiny,  opposite.  Leaves  trifoliobUe,  opponte;  the 
leaflets  linear,  folded,  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  few,  almost  terminal.  Calyx  puheacent  {Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  146.)  A  native  of  the  l^renees,  introduced  in  1821,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft., 
and  flowering  from  May  to  July. 

A  12.  G,  sylve'stris  Sc(yp.    The  wood  Genista. 

Identification.    Scop.  Cam.,  No.  875. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 
^monytne.    G.  hispftnica  Jacq.  lam.  Rar.,  t  557. 
Engraving.    Jact).  Icon.  Rar.,  t  557. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^  Leaves  nmple,  linear^wUshaped,  glabrous  above,  villose  In  a  clotdjr  pretsed  man. 
ner  beneath.  Spines  axillary,  branched,  slender.  Flowers  glabrous,  disposed  in  «  terminal 
spiked  raceme  Teeth  of  the  calyx  almost  spiny.  The  keel  longer  than  the  standard  amd  wingSL 
(Dee.  Prod.,  iL  p.  148.)  A  native  of  Caniiola  and  Croatia,  on  hills.  Introduced  in  1818 ;  flowering 
in  June  and  July,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft 

A  13.  G.  jSco^rpius  Dec,    The  Scorpion  Genista. 

Identification.   Dec.  FL  Fr..  4.  p.  49S. ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  148. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  pt  151. 

Synonymrs.     5p4rUum  ScOrpius  Un.  Sp.,  995.  -,  G.  spiniflbra  Lam.  Diet.,  t.  p.  621. ;  iScofptoo  Furse 

Gerard. 
Engraving.    CI  us.  Hist.,  1.  p.  106. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc,  Spiny;  spines  branched,  spreading,  striated,  glabrous. 
Leaves  simple,  very  few,  oblong,  somewhat  silKy.  Flowers  glabrous,  upon 
short  pedicels,  in  groups  disposed  somewhat  racemosely ;  the  keel  as  lonff 
as  the  standard.  Legume  containing  2 — 4  seeds.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.5 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Barbary,  in  arid  places,  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  from  March  to  April.  It  was  cultivated  by  Parkinson  in 
1640,  and  forms  a  spiny  shrub,  almost  leafless,  when  the  shoots  are  full 
grown.  This  species  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  5c6rpius  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  ParKinson  says  it  is  so  covered  by  thorns  as  to  be  quite  inac- 
cessible ;  from  which  it  would  appear  to  be  a  desirable  plant  for  low  hedges 
in  suitable  situations.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a 
curious  shrub,  and  in  conservatories  in  old  collections. 
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M.  14.  G.  HisPA^NicA  L,    The  Spanish  Genista. 

Idemtifieaimm.    Lin.  9jx,  999. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  14a  ;  DoD*f  HUL,  S.  p.  151. 

SMMWymr.    Spanish  Fune  HorL 

i»gra9img»,    Cav.  Icon.,  a  1 211. ;  Lam.  U.,  1 619.  fa 

Spec,  Char,^ic,  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower-bearing  branches;  spines 
branched,  rigid.  Leaves  simple,  lanceolate,  villose.  loowers  in  a  terminal 
subcapitate  raceme.  Keel  villose,  the  len^h  of  the  glabrous  standard.  Le- 
gume oval,  including  2 — 4  seeds ;  when  npe,  rather  glabrous.  (^Dec,  Prod.^ 
u.  p.  148.)  An  undershrub,  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  the  south  of  France,  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  since  1759.  Its 
flowers  are  produced  in  June  and  July.  Probably  this  species,  G.  lusitdnica, 
and  G,  horrida  may  be  all  varieties  of  the  same  species;  at  least, 
they  do  not  appear  more  distinct  than  (Tlex  europseX  nana,  provincialis, 
and  stricta. 

^15.  G.  A^NGLICA  L,     The  English  Genista,  or  Pett^  Whin. 

Idemiifieatkm.    Lin.  Spi,  999. j  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  149.  i  Don**  Mill,  2.  p.  151. 

»momfme,    O.  nAnor  iMm.  Ft  Fr.,  2.  p.  615. 

E»gri»mg$.    Engl.  Bot,  1. 138. }  Lobel  Icon.,  2.  p.  93.  f.  2. ;  and  our  >^.  270. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower- 
bearing  branches;  spines  simple;  the  whole 
plant  glabrous.  Leaves  simple,  ovate-lance- 
olate. Flowers  In  terminal  racemes,  few  in  a 
raceme;  the  keel  longer  than  the  standard 
and  wings.  Legume  ovately  cylindrical,  in- 
cluding many  sesds.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  149.) 
A  prostrate  deciduous  shrub,  with  woody 
stems,  seldom  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height ;  native 
of  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  and  fre- 
quent in  Britain,  on  moist,  boggy,  heathy  com- 
mons. It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  collec- 
tions, where  it  forms  a  spiny  bush  about  2  ft. 
in  height,  flowering  profusely  in  May  and  Juneu 

*  16.  G,  geema'^nica  L.    The  German  Genista. 

Jdeni^fiemikm,    Lin.  Sp.,  995. ;  Dec  Prod ,  2.  p.  149. ;  Don'f  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 

ftfowyrngj.    Sbdrpim  spinbtus  Meench  MeiA.,  134. :  V6gler/i  spinbta  JPZ.  »V//.,  2.  p.  500. 

EHgnuinga..  Fucbt  Hi«t,  22a  icon. ;  Hayne  Abbtld.,  1 122. ;  and  our  Jig,  271. 

Spec  Char.,  Sfc.  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower-bearing 
branches ;  spines  simple  or  branched.  Leaves  sim- 
ple, lanceolate,  slightly  hairy.  Flowers  somewhat 
villose,  in  terminal  racemes.  Keel  longer  than  the 
standard  and  wings.  Legume  ovate,  slightly  hairy, 
including  2 — 4  seeds.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  149.)  A 
spiny  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  on 
heaths,  introduced  in  1773.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  British  gardens,  and  flowers  in 
June,  July,  and  August. 

Variety. 

A  O.  g.  2  mermu  Dec.  is  almost  without  spines. 

A  17.  G.  pu^RGANs  L.    The  purging  Genista. 

UmifieaHon.    Lin.  Sp;,  999. ;  BulL  Herb.,  115. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  149. ;  Don'i  Mill,  2.  p.  151. 
S|i4rtium  piUrgant  Lm.  ^*t.,  474. 


Ckar.f  4^.  Upright,  much  branched.  Branchei  round,  striate.  Leaves  simple,  very  few, 
laoeeolate,  almost  sessile,  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  scarcely  pediceled.  Petals 
•qual,  glabrous.  The  young  legume  adpressedly  pubescent.  (Drc.  Prod.,  il  p.  149.)  A  native  of 
ramce^on  hills,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  tnm  3  ft  to  6  fl.,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
iBtraduced  in  1768. 

Jc  18.  G.  SERf CEA   IVuIf,    The  silky  Genista. 

IdfHtificnUtm.    Wulf.  in  Jacq.  ColL,  2.  p.  167. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  149. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  151. 
JSmgrmviMg.    J  toy  Icon.  Rar.,  3.  1 556. 
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Of  Ihc  c>l;i  o«)lMig-»™inuiMi*i  ini  _  .. 

J,  19.  G.BVttiPv'sA  L.    Hie  trailing  OeDuta, 

itntfleaiAM.     Lin.  Sp.,  !C&;  VUl.  Dtapb.,  3.  p>«l.tMi  Dn  Pnd,  X.pL  lu.;    Den'i   Hill 
ZnfTsriv.    VULDiai>b.,  Sp.ttl.  I.  M. 

■  ^K.  Oar.,^!:.    PncUmbRil,  Ihi  bnnctin  CRUkHl,  bariuE  tubiTreln,  pUmet;  hllTT.  B  rigid  M  tb* 

Up  u  lo  KCK  ipiaT.    L«m  naiiilF,  liiuat4inceeUte,  plkiHlr  hitn,    Ftswen  Hillan,  wiBUn, 

■fmotl  Mnll&  ^culi  illkr,  wtoM  mud.    LcOn  of  Iht  ulii  aoue.  nibuWc  (£M.  A*A,  B. 

p.  ItSJ    A  tnlling  ttarub,  rnm  Ih«  Louit,  In  IBIS,  HqsrIdi  In  Hiji  and  June. 

*  20.  G.  aphy'lla  Dec.     The  leafless  Geoiata. 

libWMauirim    Dec  Prod,  «.  n  144. i  Don'i  Mill.,!,  p  1J£ 

Anw^wa.    Spirtlum  nbfllum  LM.  FV-  SmV..  390  ;  O.  lirgili  Lam.  DM.,  S.  p.  GIG. 
Xiitracmg.     I>«U.  Ilin.  fed.  OilL  Append.,  Ni.  351.  t.  fc,  t  a 

SJDfC.  C/«ir,,  ^c.  Branched,  upright.  Leaves  simple,  very  few,  linear,  vrrj 
short.  Flowers  disposed  distantly  in  lengthened  terminal  racemei.  Legume* 
com  pressed,  in  eluding  2  seeds;  when  ^oungtomentosei  whenBilult.riabrous. 
(Dec,  Prod.,  u.  p.  150.  )Found  in  Siberia,  in  deserts,  about  the  Vo^;  aod 
introduced  in  1B00.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  British  gar- 
dens ;  and  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  Genista  which  have  flowen  of  anj 
other  colour  than  yellow,  those  of  this  species  being  violiceous,  and  pro- 
duced in  June  and  July. 

•  21.  G.  uoNospB'RMAi^iN.  The  one-seeded  OeniHta. 
UtniiflcaiAm.    Lmd.  Diet, «.  p  616. :  n«.  Prod.,  1  p.  ISO. :  Ddh"!  laa,,  g  p.  la 

fcrnynvi.   iUiiluu  raoDoq><Tmu>D  Lik.  #..  99£,  Cbrt^  Bal  Mat,  t.  083.  i  a  Aa<Mw  ForA. 

EngriaiKtl,    CiuL  BOL  >lil.|t.6S3.;  indoor^.  77£. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Branched,  upright     Leaves  simple,  very  fevr,  linear-oblni 
adpressedly  pubescent.  Flowers  in  lateral  raceoiea,  fe     "  " 

silky,  almost  equal.  Legumes  ofate,  inflated,  mem- 
branaceous, glabrous,  including  1 — 2  seeds.  (Dec, 
Prod.,  iL  p.  150.)  An  erect  shrub,  with  numerous 
slender,  twiggy,  flexile  branches,  and  white  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  where,  in  many  places,  it  serves 
to  retain  and  consolidate  the  ttiiting  sand.  The 
leaves  and  young  branches  are,  in  these  countries 
eaten  by  sheep  end  goats;  and  the  twigs  are  used 
for  tying  vines  to  stakes,  or  tying  up  &^t8 ;  sod 
they  are  also  twisted  into  ropes.  In  Bnti^  nr- 
denSithe  plant  is  highly  ornamental.  There  is  a  fine 
plantof  it  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery. 

■  22.  G.  sph^erocar'pa  Lam, 

Ucmtificallai.    Lun.  1M«.,  £.  p.  616.  -,  Dec  Prod,  1 

Synoiuimt-    .^pArHuni  infavrDcArpon  Ufe.  Maul.,  al 

Etgnamt.    OiIi.HltL,  1.  plUitS. 

^Kc.  C*iir.,*r.    Twirer, '"■"'l^d.     Lmib  rimplt.  few,  Itiifr,  tlmort  iltbcoufc   no»CT 

Uinlngl— S«™U.     Flowen  imill,  uid  pale  jellow.  (Spc.  />nid.,)l!p  ISO.)     A  twl«| 
nallnof  thiKHilh  oT  Europe  uid  aanh  at  AflicL  inuoduced  In  1731.     II  frDSiutbi 

•  23.  G.  «thne'nsis  Dec.     The  Mount  Etna  Genista. 

JinlifieaUat-    Deo.  Prnd,,  E  p.  130j  Don 

p.  fl.,  Simt  Bol.  Mat,  S6I*.;  Sl*rUi 

CicL,  .«!.  32.  Nil  5. 
Emgraiamp.  BoL  Muf., 
SftcOuf.,*'.    Uprlilit,i*.7 

■ilkT.    Flomn  In  imoiiul  n 

tn  length.   Letuma  obllouely  oruc, 

nilln  of  (he  wooded  rftfoD  of  Jlounl 
»p«l«,  except  that  the  Bowcn  vw  iwirt  th 
lEl6,(rDnlathalielthtorihinEn.la4ft, 
tn  in  June  uhI  Jul,, 


«K  Oar.  4c    Tht 


leouhinaVej:.     ceki'sta.  51 

■lo'sA   Hr.     Tbe  ■cerious-DurrginnJ-Jraivd  OenUta. 
Bot,  1.  p.  e  17i i  Fnrm.  FL  IUI,l.iiLS,t.a.i  Dm.  Prod., 2  p  U 
I  Fim.  CaU,  p.  IOl,  BrrL  PL  -,  C.  ECBUiuU  Ftrl.  £mtk.,  Vo  S. 

rhole  pJuiL  pcrftttlT  glAbrouL    Stna  ucvndlng.    Younfer  bniichH  ^.aid 

-'---  at  the  krwBt  otaniu,  drr  ud  thTiirted  In  the  mtgln.     Fhnnn 

loiKtli  of  tbe  ctfri-    Le^meUDekr,  laflv^nat—T  tteSt^tcmeaf' 

vtAuA  IDft.  I'm*.!.  jL  isn)   An  upfliht  ilirutM  luiln  of  Llau 

lludaaw^TiDlln  Juuindjulf. 

L   Ten.     The  Anxantic  Genista. 
MMMeaMM.    Tte  Fl  N>|l  Fmd,  [l  41.)  Fl.  Ne^,  1.  p.  in.  t.  86,  i  Dec.  lluL.  2  p  isa  i  Di 

fcllliMi'.lf.  "^O.  minUMtn  rnoM. 

j^rnAyi.    Fl.>f.p.,anin.  uifiiSwt  Fl.OM.,Miei.  Laa&j  uU  r)urj(,j.  04,  «7S. 
,  ec.  Char.,  4-c.     The  whole  plant  ii 
perfectly  glahroiu.      Stems  spread- 
ing.     Branches     Hneled.       Leave 
simple,  orat&^Uiptical,  rather  coria- 
ceouB,  veinf.     Flowers  in  racemes. 
Corolla  thnce  as  long  as  the  calji; 
and  about  8  lues  long.  Legume  con- 
taining S — 10  seeds.  (Dec.  Prod.,a. 
p.  laO.)     A  difihse  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     Intro- 
duced in  leiB,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.     Theft  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Chelsea  and  other  bo- 
taiuc  gardea*.     It  is  well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rocbwork,  from  iu  trail- 
bg  b^t,  and  prolusion  of  yellow  flowers. 

j»  26.  G.  TiNCTo'aii  L.     The  Dyer's  Broom,  or  Green  Weed, 

UrmUfcMUm.    Lin.  ^,  sn. ;  Det  Pmd.,  2  p.  I«. ;  Don^  Mill,  £  p.  IS" 
^■■r-n.    Bw  Bncm,  Clnen  Wsed.  bm  Wood,  Drer'i  Weed,  ind 

T#«ui:tn,(leBMd(Mifate,Fy.l  Kitnder  GliuUir,  £-  - 
fttniiiti     fi^Bot,LM.j  eBdeiuA.I7e. 
i^Mr.  Otor.,  Ifc,     Root  creeping.     Stems  almost 


id  Wood-wiMi  i  Senet  im. 


Upright.     Branches  round,  striated,  upright. 

Le^rea   wnple,   lanceolate,   rather    glabrous. 

Flowers  glabrous,  in  spLLed  racemes.    Legume 

glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  151.)  A  creeping* 

rooted  low  shrub,  common  in  Europe,  in  grassy 

fid(]s,  and  in  woods  and  copses,  particularly 

in  diy  eravelly  or   sandy  soils;  nowering  in 

July,     ft  is  very  common  in  pastm-es  in  many 

plaees  both   in  England  and   Scotland;  and, 

when  cows  feed  on  it,  it  is  said  bv  Ray  to  give 

a  bitter  taste  to  tb^r  milk.     All  parts  of  this 

plant,  and  espedallj  the  branches,  and  leaves, 

have  long  been  used  by  dyers  for  producing  yellow,  eepecia 

wool  that  is  afto'wards  to  be  dyed  green  with  woad  (isktis 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  Genista  tinct6rta  is  in  cultivation,  as  a  dyer's 

plant,  either  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent;  but,  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 


In  Britain,  tbe  pHndpiil  use  of  tbe 
itai  shrub. 


D  dyers.     The  aahea  afford 

diuretic  in  dropsy  and  other  diseases. 

plant,  when  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  if 

■mG.t.2  talijulia  Dec.  —  Leaves broail-lonceolale.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A nai 
of  Auvergne,  on  the  Golden  Mount.  {Dnn'i  Mi/A) 

^  O.  1.3  Mrmta  Dec.  -~  Lcavea  somewliat  villose.  Branches  upright, 
native  of  tunny  meadows. 
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jfc  G.  /.  4  pratStisu  Poll.  —  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  rather  hairy. 
Branches  ascending.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.)  Inhabits  the  mouDtain- 
ous  parts  of  Upper  Italy. 

tt  27.  G,  (t.)  sibi'rica  L.     The  Siberian  Genista. 

Identification.    Lin.  Mant.,  571. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  pi  152. 
SunoHffme*.    GenistOMes  eliu  Manch  Meth.y  liSi. ;  tienicU  tinctdria  var.  tJ.  Du  Ham. 
Engraving.    Jac.  Hort  Vind.,  t  190. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Stems  erect ;  and  the  whole  plant  more  slender  and  taller 
than  G,  tinctoria,  of  which  it  is  evidently  only  a  variety.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Siberia,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  fl.,^and  produces  its  yellow 
flowers  from  June  till  August.  Introduced  in  1785.  A  plant  of  this  kind 
of  G^enfsta,  standing  close  to  one  of  G,  tinctoria,  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  resembles  the  latter  so  exactly,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
our  mind  of  their  identity. 

j>  28.  G.  (t.)  tetrago^na  Better,    The  quadrangular-6rancA^  Genista. 

Idcnt^atkn.    Beuer.  Eiium.  Cent.,  2.  p.  7a,  Na  887. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  150. ;  Dod'i  Mill,  2.  p.  1S8. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  4^idcd,  furrowed,  decumbent  Branches  ascending.  Leaves  simple,  atanosl 
opposite,  lanceolate,  the  younger  ones  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  disposed  rather  racemosely.  Ca. 
Ivx  somewhat  silky ;  corolla  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  15a)  Related  to  G.  t!nci6ria.  (Dec) 
A  decumbent  shrub,  natire  of  the  south  of  Podolia.  Introduced  in  1822,  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  G.  tinctbria. 

*  29.  G,  (t.)  fOLYGAL^a'o^LiA  Dcc,    The  Milk  wort- /If at;ff(/  Genista. 

Identificatian.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  JDon's  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 
manifmet.    G.  polygalaeph^r"    "  '        -  —      - 

mixima  Toum.  Intt.,  (4S. 


Sffnonifmet.    G.  polygalaeph^lla  Broi.  Ft.  Lus.,  2.  p.  86. ;  G.  exalt&ta  Link ;  G,  kinctdria  lusitioka 
.  h   '    ""' 

^e.  CMar.t  4c.  Stem  erect  Branches  terete,  striated,  erect  Leaves  lanceolate,  rather  silky  be> 
neath.  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Racemes  somewhat  turned  to  one  side,  dimosed  in  panicles.  QntiUa 
smooch.  {Don's  MUL,  2.  p.  153.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  in  the  north  of  PortunL 
Introduced  in  1820,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August,  In  all  probability, 
only  a  variety  of  G.  tinctbria. 

A  30.  G,  (t.)  flo'^rida  L,    The  florid  Genista. 

Identification,    lin.  Sp.,  996. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

Spec.  Char.,  4r.  Stem  erect  Branches  round  and  striated.  Leaves  lanceolate,  and.  as  well  as  the 
legumes,  clothed  with  close-pressed  silky  down.  Branches  turned  to  one  side.  Corolla  shining. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  151.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Nqries.  liw 
troduced  in  1752,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August   Apparently,  also,  a  variety  of  G.  tinctbria. 

^31.  G.  {T,)  HA^NTiCA  Poll,    The  Mantuan  Genista. 

Identification.  Poll  Fl.  Ver.,  2.  p.  458. ;  Spreng.  Pug.,  2.  p.  7a ;  Horn.  Hort  Hafh.  SuppL  p.  15L : 
Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  153.  *^    r-        • 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.    Stems  numerous,  prostrate,  and  striated  angularly.    Leaves  linear-lanceolate^  and, 
like  the  stems,  pubescentlv  hairy.    Peduncles  axillary,  shorter  than  the  leaves.   Corolla  smooth 
Legume  clothed  wiUi  silky  hairs.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  n.  151.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  found  in  Italy,  in  woods, 
and  apparently  only  a  variety  of  G.  tinctbria.    It  was  introduced  in  1816,  and  flowers  man  June  to 
August. 

A  32.  G,  ovA^TA   IValdtt,     The  ovBte^eaved  Genista. 

Identification.    Waldst  et  Kit  PI.  Hung.,  L  t  84. ;  Balb. ;  Bert ;  Tav. ;  Ten. :  Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  151. : 

Don's  Mill.,  2L  p.  153L 
^numffme.    O.  nerv4ta  Kit.  in  Litt 
Engraving.    Waldst  et  Kit  Hung.,  1.  ^64. 

Spec,  Char,  ^c.  Stems  numerous,  hairy,  erectish,  somewhat  herbaceous,  stri- 
ated, terete.  Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  legumes, 
hairy.  Racemes  short.  Corolla  smooth.  (l)on*t  MtiL,  ii.  p  153.)  A  shrub, 
growing  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  in  Sclavonia  and  Hungary ;  and  on  the  hills 
of  Italy,  from  Piedmont  to  Naples.  It  was  introduced  in  1819,  and  pro- 
duces its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

A  33.  G,  pa'^tula  Bieb,    The  spreading  Genista. 

Identifieatkm.    Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  2.  p.  14& ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  IfUl.,  2.  p.  ISSL 


._         _  mt  .  ,  ,  

tiM  flowers  are  one  half  smaller."    Introduced  in  1818,  and  flowering  ftom  June  to  August 

js  34.  G,  TRIANGULARIS  W'fM.    The  triangular-f/^^mm^  Genista. 

tieni^ficmtion.  WilkL  8p  ^  :L  p.  MS ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  a  161. :  Don's  Bfia,  S.  pc  159L 
8mtomme$.  G.  UfqwinWaldst.  et  KH.  Hung,  2.  p.  165. 1 153.,  but  not  of  AiCoo. 
Engraving.    Waldst  et  Kit.  Hung.,  1 1 153. 
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!.C*4r<^-  BruKban»Mh.3.wigl«l.*iid,  >iwt1luUitnnu,aHHkillnt.  LmoJw 
ad  nucrooa't  Ruvcnaiillanr.  Liiuilic  cuini>rcH«l,  uid  mucnnttc.  (Ucc.  PnW..  II 
I  ihnib,  ma  clcmllnK  I  n.  In  hetflit,  *  nMt»c  of  Hunnir,  on  ulcuvout  nctt,  aiH 
■Hmblini  (i.  U[i|IK(ri,  of  >hich,  nMwithiundlni  lU  (Smpl*  l«Tn,  il  nui  priHlbli  b 
uiny  1  IDC  cbwigc  not  bdng  fmitEr  Ih*n  wbaluCa  pUcc  la  Atxinui  uctlnor  tiDi(ilii 
4[  35.  G.  sagitta'i.is  L.     Tie  aTrovi-jainled  Genista. 

Vifiraliom.     Lin.  9p.>  99S.  i  D«-  PrDd.,9.  p.  Ul.  i  Dnn'i  KILL,  S.  p. 


£Hni^W>'     KiU-  !«»'.  t. KJB.  H B.  i  Juq.  FL  Aval.,  t  BM.',   MirntAHilU.,  I.  in.i  udsuc 

.^cT.  CAar.,  4*^^'  Stems  prostrate.  Branches 
hertHtceouA,  ssccnJiDg,  ^-edged,  incm- 
branouB,  sotncwhat  articulated.  Leaves 
□vate-lanceaUte.  Flowers  duposed  in  an 
OTSte,  terminal,  lealleu  spike.  CoroIJa 
imooth ;  but  the  keel  is  furnished  with  a 
rillous  line  on  the  back.  [Don't  ifii/.,  ii 
p.  153.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  oi 
Continental  Eiu-ope,  in  mountain  pun-  J 
turea.  Introduced  in  1750.  It  seldom  V 
exceeds  hatfa  foot  in  height,  and,  for  pntc- 
tical  purposes,  may  be  considered  as  s 
herbaceous  plant.  It  floweri  in  May  and 
June,  and  is  a  very  distinct,  ornamental, 
and  hardy  sort;  growing  and  flowering  freely. 

^Q.  t.   e   Minor  Dec.  Prod.,  ii   _ 

branches  clothed  with  odpresaed  pubescence  at  the  apex,  as  well  a* 
the  leaves  iDon't  MM.,  h.  p.  153.) 

*  36.  G.  MFFii^A  WUU.    The  diffuse  Genista. 


-  A  small  shrub,   havir^  the 


tmptw^^     Jicq,  Im.  Bu.,  L  555. 

tpfc.  Ckar.,tt.    BnnclHt  pncumbnil  AXA  the  OKk,  tr 

■  ]H1I>  aOMitA.    Pvftincis  ulIIIatt,  ntct,  Bod  dupoai 

'Cw- FrwL,ii-p.lEA)    AprocuDt 

cnKlinicn  in  Mijr  ind  June. 

■pcdi 

*  37.   G.  r 


C1iinb«ll«  i>ifr.  Bairg,f 


h.  Lam.    The  prostrate  Genista, 

Uml^cmtkm.    La.  Dlct.S.  pRia.;  D«.  (•nid.,£  p-ISS.;  Don'i  HIU.  !.  n  ISl 

fr—t-M    a.r^imcu\kuj.-HMt.attrr.,—    "  ■-— -- —  --  >• —  ■ 

BtniMittiDj^Bai C•h..^a.  I  Rern.Knn.,i.p.m.ittm.i  u 
Spec,  dor.,  ^c.  Stems  diffiise,  prostrate.  Branches 
angubr,  striated,  rather  hury.  Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
lomewhat  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  on 
long  erect  pedicels.  Corolla  glabrous.  Legumes 
bai^,  3 — 4-aceiteJ.  {Bee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.)  A 
prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Alps  of  Jura.  Introduced  in  1775,  end  not  unfrequent 
Knes.     It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 


19   WaldU-  H  Kit. 

n  WiUiL8p..3.|i.34a 


The  procumbent  Genista. 
Dec  Fred., !.  pL  !«.  1    DonVHML.E. 


ditrellate,  axillary,  in  threes.  Corolla  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.)  A 
procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Hungary  and  Moravia;  introduced  in  IS  16, 
and  flowoing  from  June  to  August.  Most  likely  only  a'variety  •(  the  pre- 
reding  species.    Frequent  in  collectioiiii. 
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J  39.  G.  piLo'sA  Li».    The  hiury  Oenista. 

UnHflaliam.    Un.SeL.S99Li  Sirtlh'.Eoi.Fl.ap.SSSLi  MnjrM  AMiUd.  Iter  d«U.  Hon.,  p.  to. ; 

Svcraomgi.    J«cq.  FT.  AuUr.,  L  308,i  am.  Hiil..  1.  p.  1«3.  tS- 1  H«J«    AbWlii..  L  ISft ,  indour 

Sjxc.  CAar.,  rjff.  Stems  prMumbent,  stri- 
ated, branched,  tuberculated.  Leaves 
obovate-lenceolate,  obtuse,  folded,  and 
having  beneath  a  cloae-pressed  ailky 
dowD.  Flowers  aiiliary,  on  iihort  pe- 
dicels. Calyx  and  pedicels  silky.  Lo- 
gumes  pubescent,  and  3 — 4~sceded.(i'ff . 
Prod.,  11,  p.  152.)  A  procumbent  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  Switzer- 
UikI,  Germany,  Sec,  and  of  BritMn,  on 
dry  elevated  downs  or  heaths,  in  Suffolk, 
Cornwall,  and  in  North  Wales ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  spedfic 
name,  pildsa,  is  certainly  not  very  appropriate ;  for  there  are  other  spedes, 
such  as  G.  i^tBcans,  which  are  much  more  bury. 

■■  40.  G.  piloca'rpa  Linli.  The  hairy-fruited  Genista. 
Iimitfiialhn.  Link.  Enunk,  i.  f.  tS3. ;  IXs.  Prol.  t  p.  13£ ;  Don^  HIE,  1.  p.  IM. 
Spec.  Char.  ^c.    An  erect  shrub,  with  angular  do 

leaves,  clothed  beneath  with  silky  pubescence. 

pedicels.    Legume  hairy.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  \i2.)     A  shrub,growing  to  the 

height  of  £  ft.  or  3  (t.    tntroduced  in  1B83,  but  from  what  cmiotry  u  ud> 

cendn.     It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

App.  i.   Haidtf  Species  of  Genista  not  i/et  introduced. 

The  followinft  abridged  deKriptions  are  almost  all  taken  from  De  CnndoUe'l 
Pndromui  and  Don's  Mt/ler.  We  have  given  them  here,  in  order  to  direct 
the  attention  of  patriotic  travellers  to  the  subject;  because  the  seeds  of  many 
of  the  sorts  micht,  doubt  lefis,  be  obtained  from  the  directors  of  botanic  nnkns, 
in  the  places  where  they  are  indigenous ;  and  seeds  of  all  the  specie*  tviTl  retain 
thdr  vital  powers  for  two  years  or  more. 
;  Sptitluaini611t  Cop.  .^m..  r 


linSnUn  Flonnrrom  ApUlo  Julf.   ) 

'iiii^,'&~heietu's,  rlik'ng froir  tlw ume  point  on  the InncW  Bmu- 
wlilu)!  Spike  leniiliuI,«lonji««l,  loo«.Howered.  Coral  1»  ilUij.  LMmiM 
CM,  I— «.HfdHl.     A>linii>,fraiii  iiKogn.  m  hrifht,  inulieciroSkla, 


\it  Uinib.  vttb  iltndcr 


-t  l/g.  Mim.  6.  D'Urr.  Eiiun.   If  ivn  nwl)  .mllf,  wd  trilblloltto  j  iHfltU 

jmuliMlod,  und  lUhrw  illkj,     Bnncho  round,  imr.  Ifrctr.lDit  iMnT.bnmilng  ■■  kHh 
jWen  alBuM  immiilo,  dlipOHd  ■long  Ibcbnnchn  In  •  tind  oflntrmlpird  iplkiL    vSn 
uuDwcnL     lliifouiid*lldln«pa«dplmcc*liilhcLeTUil.  IniheltUndor  Meloi,i>h(nuror« 
!>ihTub(w>iiiift.a>3n.hi>h.  (Ihc.  nw..  li.  p.  i«) 

U.  LiMfii  Iln  Fl.  n.,  i  p.  tan.,  Lot.  Mr.,  a.  4U9.,  Out.  &'i>e..p.fi&  1 1.  -,  SpfnluB  otfauaa. 
iinLta.  FI-GalL.B.  44L    LwmOw.sod  Uk  boKanaKHllc.iind  triMlaW;  [I niMdi. 

eublcd.   "nowtn  ftw,  loiiUrj.  p«ll»llaU,  diipwd  (Jang  Ihc  br'uichn'm  ■  Und  oT  noBH.     Oijt 

'6. pminfUli*  a.  Don.  G.miatir»ii\U  Marir.  EIntcli.,  f.  IS.  Hiirj.  L«vh (lutruu.  trlbUotattk 
upper on« ikuiplo I  kaSFU  oblong.lin«r,  acuw,  nfnidtcaled, nnomh  iboiir;  lover  othi  obowatt, 
ttunclm  croMod,  ApiOf,  iilUTB4f« ;  jrountCTone*  fuTrofrel   Klowe- "-" —  -'* — "-■- 


t«iimt— &«nlad,Uia<ii,  rllkxu.    Shnib,  1 1t.  to 3 ft.  hi|h.  (Doa'i  MW.,!  pi  Llai 

^  SoJnMil  Ore.  ^f.  irb-.AiO,  iimMltu5(AjK    L«>b  Kulk,  ui&Mwf,  or  ilmplr,  i4- 
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hat,  aUu*.  etotlHd  vHb  ctoHit  pmHd  down.      Bnnckn  ImDlnii  U  Inph  ■triiNd,  In, 

ctDCCi  tbe3to«vrtobef4#tb*ciilri  tbomtrifiMi  Id  Imsth  in  the  upfwr  onn,  Init  dattoikt,  A  ■hnib, 
■nwiBctoUwlMitMg'fmmirt.uait,  antiEki  ucuCiirft,  In  Conla.  (Drc.  fyi>rf.,l.p.  147.) 

a.  •t^mitoUa  LuL  Did,  3.  p.  eai  i  £piniun  opaJuhiildei  fvtf.  iW.. «  p  lU    Lhthi^w; 
IW  loBn  gna  HHilt,  ud  utlMlnfau.  the  nM  nariir  ■]!  ilnple,  xUlnnd,  Uniu'-aMcng,  uiil  ntker 


lira  VUtrll.  SUrp.,  1KL:  9p4niun  Rm  E*t|'. 


'  aVkyvTmi.  SuffiL.B. ;.  M,  1  SpiitimniiHetophjui™  L^HfUi's* 

M,«.p.lJ6.LlW.  Lam*nrtiiUiluarriiriheniiiH|iutilnii))e,iibl._., . 

•Uilfd.  *iHl  nHimtenl  M  the  ifiei.    Flmurn  timnoH.    Cmlyi  rilher  putnccnL  Corolla  BBOMh, 


u.  mjMi  CMu  w,  uBii  |i.  rf.  jjKww  inp 


T.^aj's 


haaft.ta3ftbl(h.lSuiKlvi  uid  mauatUni,  mote  arpeckallr  an  tb*  Ntbrodei,  In  Scilr.  (Drc 


lw«t  ttntatmi  kaleti  obovate,  nod  ulky  bflneuh.  Leffumet  ccmpitaeed,  jukI,  a*  trell  ■■  the 
fenrtMl,  CDnrtd'Ml  iclne,  ton,  lUhydown.  Found  In  luilii  pLicnbrlhe  hi  Wde,  In  Calabrli, 
-■di»*lnttottcbe^bl«'tA.oi3ft  J^^f"  M»f  (Iton'i  Witf.,  iL  ji,  ISa.^dMid.)     ^ 


lilBin2>.,  ]■  IhSLr    Leairt*  UnceolMte.  anil,  a«  well  u  II 
id.  l^rtkB  (eRiilnal,and  liairr.  Corolb  )uIit.  hailing  Ihe 


nu,  anditriaud.  l(rtkB(eRiilnal,and  liairr.  Corolla  halir.  haling  Ihe  ked  Iwlce  (he  length  nflha 
ibBdHfd.    LcauDW  iwteacmt,  and  l-«entoiL    A  ihrub,  native  of  I4uln  and  Conugal 
_  .   -     — T...    c-      „   V    -p.1^.    spirtlumcuipkJltudi  Ce,.  .dM/.lsul.p.S&i  hat  the 


qteea  mudi  akmntad.   It  U  a  pitlTe  of ,. 

a,  h.  SttrtrmlitEi  Dec.  Fred,,  i.  p.  IV.,  iaaoall'i  or  the  Lnant.    Ithaa  UieninshaidlTJoi 
lhuith>l«*ea,and  trlBdorifniple.  [Dee  Prod.,  IL  p.  14^  ) 

-   -    ■    ~  M.Fl.Liu.,apte.iG.hli.!lU..r.- -      -         -      


t/b7  De  CaDdoUe,  and  aa  a  vecin  br  C.  Doa  (Dn^  /VrI.,  >L  p.  IM.,  and  Dmi'i  JUi 


AtL,  t.  p.  L».  L  lU.  ;  St* 

AkpeCL  Wc.  rni4.,  U.  p.  148.) 

S.t*rmlUrla  Dec  Pnid..<.|i,  IM.  Leant  Uiiear.lanceDlatc.aiiil,u  well  lalhFhnncbin.calTiH. 
aad  roroUaa,  (tabrotia.  Brwicbaa  OvKlble  aod  decumbeDC-  Spinet  tdnd  and  ^mplc,  uiuallj  leaT). 
"— T™r  tcnninal,  HnaewEiaE  tpiote.  Krel  lonaer  than  the  atanflaTd  and  vlnga.  A  natire  of  tlie 
net* af  OHvattir,  near  St.  Bnque.  lOa.  Prod.,  \i.  p.  1(8.) 

G-tmliU*  iUtH.  rtift.  133.  L  £&..  Fl  Lua.  9.  p.  m.  L«t«  aralKlaiiceoblt ;  Ihe  upper  SDCa,  and 
Ubed/iM.  "   '      ' i.'i[);'ii-.mid<<leiieTTE,and  branchlMaralhcrhairr.    a\aaM 

nrnHntLihi  1,1-   I.. ;  -  ■..  1 ii  .Lcl,  ajiii  inuiir-aaaded,    A  abrubrnoi  !  ft.  to  S  ft.  hl(h.  found 

hi  Ban  and  tiiremjuura.io  l^onus..!      :)r.-    C.d.,  ilp.  1*6.) 

Q.t*r^M  Dk.  FI.  Fr.  Supvl.,  I>..''''^.  :  r-f^HtlMW  rf.n'mum  Lali.  FL  Gaa,  f.lAO.  The  whole  llmill 
Itinat^  Liana Bnair laimBtalc.  s^i| 'in.-  i.,ih>r  ipinT.  Spina  thnple and lifld.  Flowenai- 
Dtan, i^tarr, pedlcdlatc.  Ker1kn«Ihi<i  ii>.  .t.rdanl.  Leiume*  a.teedcd, quite iimioth.  Aihnili, 
d-ivtlK  ^h^fcondalxMt^aMia^B'.mi..' 'J',  r.'  ^in  Conica. 


'nHnil>limi(t7(0.  cSr^KTw  VI-.-e.  fr<.l  ,9.  n.H 
dathadnMieMTpieattddv-n.  t/)^  JVl:^..  .i.p.U&) 
O.  mrmamlma  fAi. SucvL.  1. p 7U.jJipaniu[n maoc 


latliw Vancha, awdid.  t« 


a.(ft*uDB.Fl.Pr.,^B.Wk;  A4i«BackitnuiiiriU.  /Vsv.,*!;  O.iecntrU  F^.Ompt,!. 
MIL,  aduiidr  oTnoniwi:  Q.  flMda  .4hb  A-,,  M.  Erect,  nueli  Manchid.  Bmi:h«  Hrlated. 
Laam  lalKMM*,  dMbM  wltli  adpmml  subatceha.  FIswm  alBHMt  teidle  aloni  the  bnnchii, 
■ttarr.  ntak  rflki,  ataait  iqu^Ia  laoith.  Lannaa  detbed  with  ad]i^e^aBl  tiIII,  4— «-ieeded.  Na- 
anafarMUItoandiBountalusfraaa  Anrn  tB)(tw.hitbenB{iioroilir(i.  FlDwera  In  Juneand 
Jidj.    ttniU«ft.USft  UlHt^ 30^, tL n UL) 

O.  ■*••(%<««. afat,&  p.lTfi.1  O.bwlaolltatniM.  ArrR.  Bnnehcii)endeT,an|tutaT,lleiuoua; 

■ iDaoL    Natire ofPoitBiaL    Flawen yellow.    Shrub.SB.  to4lt  (Uon-iMa.j 


M.p,I5^, 
S.  m^aetOl  Um.  Diet.  3.  p.  fil7.    I>waT£     Bnnchet  erect,  iwlny,    L«'H  llnear.ohlnng, 

latBlft.  (DB«'l«IU.,il.VlSl.|      "*  a   .e  e        eiric 

O.  leim-JUim  Lai'.  Kot.,  lO.  Stem  weak.    Branchn  mnd  and  Mrlated,  rather  erect    I^earn 

C.  toHim  Vatt  n.  Taur.  SuppL,  s,  WO.    fUenu  decumbent   Florlfenxii  hrancbea  triquelraut, 

iicinJfet.  L«i«  ianeeolale,  aiHta,  clolhed  wMi  ""~— ""'"    ■" '- ■'■ ^.i..j.k. 

■—•K  an  abaft  padto--  " "  ' ■■ 
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tubercled  at  the  l>ud«,  aiid  rufeicent  at  th«  apex.  The  leave*  are  limple,  lanceoUle,  enttre,  tmall. 
The  flowers  are  in  crowded  raceme*,  the  pedicels  all  leaning  to  one  aide.  Wings  smooth,  shorter 
than  the  keel.  L(»unies  pendulouR,  8— ^seeded.  It  is  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  and  clotely  rcsenihlfs 
O.  vthn^nsis  and  G.  fi6rida,  but  is  more  silky.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  153.,  adapted.) 

G.  tridentiUa  Lin.  Sa,  998. ,  Brot  FL  Lus.,  S.  p.  86. '  Branches  shrul>by,  triouetrons,  membranous, 
somewhat  articulated.  Leaves  ovate,  tridentate  at  the  apex,  glabrous,  riowers  diqxMed  into 
crowded,  terminal,  and  lateral  heads.  Carina  and  iMumes  clothed  with  silky  wool.  Native  of  Portugal, 
on  uncultivated  hills  and  among  bushes.  Wings  of  stem  rather  undulated,  with  the  margins  roughly 
denUculated.    Shrub,  1  ft.  {Don't  MUL,  ii.  p.  153.) 

O.  tUbida  Willd.  Sp.,  3.  pi  9IS.,  Bieb.  FL  Taur.,  2.  p.  149.  3.  p.  459.  Stems  procumbent,  striated, 
branched.  Leaves  lance^ate  or  linear,  clothed  with  white  hairs.  Legume  tomentose.  Kative  of  Tau. 
ria  and  Bessarabia,  on  stony  mountains.  Allied  to  G.  pilusa.  Shrub  procumbent  {Jiam*$  MilL,  ii 
p.  153.) 

O.  micrdtUha  Ort  Dec,  &  p.  68. 1 10.  C  I.  Stems  procumbent,  smooth,  angular.  Leaves  linear, 
lanceolate.  Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  spikes,  distant  Carina  rather  villous.  Legume  g  3  seeded. 
Native  of  Spain,  in  humid  places,  in  the  wood  called  Coraso,  near  Silos.  Flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Shrub,  procumbent  (Don's  Mill.,  u.  p.  152.) 

O.  fhetermkHUa  Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  152. :  C!^tisus  heterophfllus  La  Pepr.  Ahr.,  482.  Erect  stems, 
and  angular  branches,  the  sterile  ones  hairy.  Leaves  simple,  obovate,  on  short  petioles,  and  clothed 
with  siUcy  down.  Flowers  usually  in  threes,  axillary,  pedunculate.  Calyxes  campanulate,  and  hairy 
Lcttume  silky.     A  shrub,  ftom  2  ft  to  4  ft.  high ;  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  (Dec.  Prod,*  IL  p.  152.) 

G.  anguldUa  G.  Don,  Rafln.  Prte.  dec.  Som.,  p.  37.,  under  Spiytium.  Unarmed.  Branches  pen- 
tagonal, glabrous.  Leaves  simple  and  trifoliolate,  stalked ;  leaflets  thin,  oblong,  mncronate,  almost 
smooth.  Legume  solitary,  peilunculate,  oblong,  compressed,  pubescent  Native  of  MaryLand,  in 
woods.    Shrub,  ft-om  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  (Don^s  MUL,  ii.  p.  153.) 


App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Genista. 

G.  canariinsi*  L.,  the  5p4rtium  Albicans  of  Cavaniltes,  the  C!ftisus  panicutiitus  of  Lois.,  and 
the  C.  ramosfuimus  of  Polr.,  (Bot.  Rr£..  t  217.)  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  Spain, 
which  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  British  greeit-houses  since  1656.    It  is  a  showy  shrub,  growing 

to  the  height  or  8  ft.  or  10  ft. ;  verv  leafy,  with  terminal  beads  of 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  arc  of  a  cream  colour.     In  dry  warm 

art,        sxuKii       u^  situations,  it  will  grow  in  the  open  air  with  very  little  protection. 

W80        i^SfS^  \ira  A  plant  has  stood  out  against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

garden  since  1832. 
G.  UntfWa  L.,  Sp^rtium  rinifblium  Desf.,  Cytisus  AnifMlus  Lmm, 

A^  j-.r.-mL^  Genistfildcs  Anitulia  Macnck,  (Bot.  Mag..  1 442.;  and  our  Jig.  280.) 

^{^         O^w^i^.  .  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France.and  of  Spain,  and  also  of  Barbary. 

1^1^         '  '^f^M^<^  '^  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft,  and  flowers  in  our  green.houses  fhim 

l^F^'^  ^ItSS^       January  to  June    It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1739:  but,  fVom 

\j^L  ^V  ^^Xk         its  flowering  in  the  winter  season,  it  is  not  so  wdl  adapted  for  the  open 

^jm||^^V^  ffly&r   '^^^  *•  >no*^  of  the  half-hardy  species.     It  b,  however,  an  admirable 

^^^^■H^        ^n^  plant  for  a  conservative  wall,  where  the  (votection  is  a  glass  case. 
^WM^^^^a    ^|h       O.  bftlAra  Dec.,  5p£rtium  bifl6rum  Detf.  PL  AtL,  2.  p.  1S3.  1 17A,  b 

^  f\     a  shrub  ftrom  1  ft  to  3  ft  high,  a  native  of  the  north  of  AfHca,  not 

_  yet  introduced. 

p.  mkropk^tla  Dec.,  ^rtium  mlcroph^nnm  Cav.  i<im.,1801,  p.  es.,  Is  a  shrub  fhmi  1  It  to 
3  ft  high,  a  native  of  the  Grand  Canary  Island  on  mountains,  not  yet  introduced ;  unkssa  this, 
and  other  species  ftrom  the  Canary  Islands,  should  have  been  sent 
home,  by  Philip  Barker  Webb,  Esq.,  to  the  Mllford  Nursery. 

Q.  Mdtns  Cav.  (Don'*  MiU.^Z  p.  151.)  grows  2  ft  high  in  the  north 
of  Afhca,  about  Tangier,  b«t  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

O.  fgjfpt\oca  Spreng.  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  in  E«7pt,  and  ap- 
proaches  very  near  to  G.  hispinica,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety. 

G.  ^iita  Dec.,  Sp^ium  vir^um  Aii.,  G.  grfcilU  Poir.^  Cf tisus  ttoer 
Joe.  Icon.  Rar..  1 147.,  and  our  Jig.  281.,  is  a  handsome  shrub,  a  native  of 
Madeira,  growinc  to  the  height  of  3  ft  or  4  ft.,  and  flowering  ftom  March 
to  July.  It  has  been  an  inbabiunt  of  our  green-houses  since  1777,  but 
will  grow  aoainst  a  wall  with  very  Uttle  protection. 

.Vt-  ^iS^^  I)^*  ^P&rUnm  cuspldktum  Bttrek.y  U  a  naHve  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  grows  to  2  ft  or  3  ft.  high.  It  U  a  much-branched  stiff 
shrub,  and,  probably,  rather  more  tender  Uian  the  preceding  species  given 
as  half-hardy. 

Q.eomrista  Dee.,  5p£rtium  'cong^tum  FTtfld.,  U  a  naUve  of  TenerifH^ 
nttirly  allied  to  O.  virgita,  and,  doubtless,  only  a  variety  of  it 

O.  desiderata  Dec^a  native  of  Port  Desideratum,  and  G.  scandens  Lois., 
*  'TfS!!^^  Cochin-China,  are  very  doubtfUI  plants,  and  probably  belong  to 
a  dificrent  tribe. 

Genus  VIII. 


CT'TISUS  Dec.    The  Cytisus.    Lm.  Sysi.  Monad^hia  Dec&Ddria. 

fdeniifleaikm.    Dec  Prod.,  2.  pi  151 ;  Don*s  MiD.,  S.  n.  154. 

AffKM^fiMet.    C^ftlsus  and  Sp4rtlum  species  I^  and  I.am.  Ac :  Cytise,JV.;BohmAliaum.Otfr 
Deriwation.    From  Ciftkiuii,  out  of  the  Cydades,  tht  first  of  the  soccIm  known  havlnc  been  Jbund 
there 
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LECUMIHA'CBA.       CY'TIBUS. 


lieter^ttioH,  4v.  The  species  are  generally  deciduous  shrubs,  but  two  of 
tbem  are  low  trees  J  all  have  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  for  the  most 
part  yellow.  The  shrubs  have  the  habit  of  Genfsta  or  of  iSpartium,  to  both 
which  genera  they  are  nearly  allied.  All  the  species  are  ornamental,  aome  of 
tbem  eminently  no ;  and  those  which  have  their  flowers  in  terminal  racemes 
■re  decidedly  more  elegant  than  those  which  have  them  in  close  terminal,  or 
in  axillary  heads.  The  wood  of  the  laburnum  in  valuable  in  turnery  and  cabinet- 
woil.  All  the  Bpedes  produce  seeds  in  abundance,  by  which  they  are  almost 
eidudvely  propagated.  The  species  recorded  in  books  are  numerous ;  hut,  if 
tbey  were  all  brought  together,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  garden,  we  ques- 
tion much  if  a  tithe  of  them  would  be  found  specifically  distinct.  The  ancients 
held  the  cytisus  in  great  estimation;  and,  according  to  Plby,  Ariatomachuiof 
Athens,  and  Amphitochus,  wrote  treatiK^H  on  it,  which  are  lost.  Much  is  said 
on  thia  xutijecl  by  Columella  and  Pliny,  who  have  given  ample  details  on  the 
culture  and  uses  of  the  cytisus;  but  their  description  of  the  plant  is  so 
bdefinite,  that  modem  naturalists  are  scarcely  agreed  as  to  which  species  was 
meaDt.  In  England,  Switzer,  and,  in  France,  M.  Amoureux,  have  written 
treadaes  to  prove  that  the  cydsus  of  the  ancients  was  the  Medicbgo  arborea  of 
Ijtu,  the  lucerne  en  arbre  of  the  modem  French,  and  this  is  at  present  the 
general  opinion.  (See  Medicago.) 

4  i.    Alburndides  Dec. 


Srrf.  CAor.  Calyx  campanulate.  Pod  1 — 1-seeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper 
suture.  Flowers  white.  Leaves  very  few.  Branches  unarmed.  (Dec. 
Pnd.,  ii.  p.  153.) 

The  white  Cytisus,  or  FoHngal  Broom, 

i  Dec  Pnd.,  0.  p.  153.,  Don*!  MUU  a  p.  1S4. 

fi.p.am.i  SpilUuin  Ubuin  D«/.  ft  All.,  i  B.  IX. ;  Mlttuin 

1. :  AAnTun  diapttmum  Wowl  UelA.,  p.  isd.  i  OcnliU  nal- 

rt  Wnncha,  *y. ;  weluePfriemw.ficr. 

Spee.Ciar,,^.  Branches  terete,  twig^.  Leaves  Hmnle, 
and  trifoliolate,  sessile.  Leaflets  linear-oblong,  silky. 
Flowers  in  fascicles,  disposed  in  long  racemes.  Xegume 
2-weded,  very  vilbus.  {Don'i  JHiH.,u.  p.  154.)  A  very 
handsome  shrub,  more  especially  when  covt^red  with  its 
white  flowers  in  May,  and  when  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds of  beea,  busily  occupied  in  extracting  their  hooey. 
It  ia  a  nstire  of  Portugal  and  the  Levant,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  175!;  dace  when  it  has  been  very  generally 
cultivated.  In  good  soil,  it  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  at- 
taining the  height  of  5  fl.  or  6  R.  in  3  or  4  years,  and,  in 
8  years,  ^wing  as  high  as  15fl.,oreven80fL,  if ' 


a  sheltered  situation.     Placed  by  itself  o 
forms  a  singularly  omamentitl  plant,  even  when  n 


finest  onumients  of  the  garden.  IVained  to  a  sing 
stem,  its  effect  is  increased ;  and,  grafted  on  the  1 
buraum,  a  eoniraon  practice  about  Paris,  it  forms 
very  remariiable  combination  of  beauty  and  smgularit 
Plants  are  to  earily  raised  from  seeds,  that  they  a 
sold  in  the  firitjah  nurseries  at  very  moderate  [vices : 
London,  from  5f.  to  12j.  per  hundred,  and  seeds  )fl 

Clb.     At  Bcdlwyller,  and  in  New  York,  it  is  agreei 
le  plant. 
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Variety, 

A  C.  ff.  2  moameUut  has  flesh-coloured  flowers,  or  flowers  yery  slightlj 
tinned  with  reddish  purple.  This  variety  was  introduced  m  18I8| 
and  reproduces  itself  from  seeds,  but  it  varies  much  in  the  quantitj 
of  colour  in  the  flowers. 

$  ii.    "Labiimum  Dec. 

DerpHUian,    A  name  applied  by  Pliny  to  some  specie*  of  cyUsus. 

Sect,  Char,  Calyx  campanulate.  Pod  many-seeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper 
suture.  Flowers  yellow.  Branches  leafy  and  unarmed.  {Dec,  Proa,^  ii. 
p.  153.) 

1  2.  C,  Xabu^rnuh  L,  The  common  Laburnum. 

Idenl\fieati<m.    Lin.  Sp ,  1041. :  Dec  Prod..  8.  p.  153. ;  Don**  Mill,  2.  d.  151 

S^iumymet.  C.  alplnus  iMm.  FL  Fr.fZp.  ml. ;  Bean.trefoile  Tree,  and  Peaseod Tree,  Gerard ;  Pea 
Tree,  Scoldk ;  Ooldeo  Chain ;  1*  Auboura,  faux  E'btoier,  Arbois,  or  An>>B<rit,  Fr. ;  gemeine  Bob. 
nenbaum,  Gtr. 
DerHnttkm.  The  name  of  L*Aubours,  which  if  giren  to  this  tree  in  Dauphin^  and  Switxerland,  Is 
suppwed  by  Du  Hamel  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  U^rmtm  The  word  Aibois  is 
a  oorrupUoQ  of  are-boi*t  the  wood  of  this  tree  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Oauls  to  make 
their  bows  ;  and  being  still  so  employed  by  the  country  people,  in  some  parts  of  the  Mieon- 
nois,  where  these  bows  are  found  to  preserve  their  strength  and  dasticity  during  half  a  century. 


The  name  of  False  Kbony  is  applied  to  the  wood,  Arom  the  blackness  of  its  heart-wood.  The 
German  name  signifles  Bean  Tree,  and  both  it  and  the  English  and  Scotch  names  of  Beaa- 
trefoil  and  Pea  Tree  have  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  the  legume*.     The  name 


of  Oolden  Chain  alludes  to  the  length  of  the  drooping  racemes  of  flowers,  which,  as  Cowper 
elegantly  describe*  them,  are  **  rich  in  streaming  gold" 
Engravingt.  Jacq.  Aust,  1 006.  \  Curt  Bot.    Mag.,  L  17& }  N.  Du.  Ham.  5.  t  44. ;  J.  Bauhin  Hlit, 
L  p.  S.  and  36L  Icon. 

Spec,  Char,,  Spc,  Branches  terete,  whitish.  Leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets  ovate* 
lanceolate,  pubescent  beneath.  Racemes  pendulous,  simple.  Pedicels 
and  calyxes  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  Legume  linear, 
many-seeded,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  A  tree,  a  native 
of  Europe,  on  the  lower  mountains  of  the  south  of  Germany,  and  of  Swit- 
zerland, where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  fl.  or  upwards.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1596,  and  produces  its  fine  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Varietiei, 

S  C.  L.  2  qtterqfdlium  Hort.,  C.  L,  2  incisum,  has  sinuated  leaflets,  not 
unlike  the  leaves  of  the  common  oak.  (See  our  plate  of  this  varietT 
in  Vol.  IL) 
It  C.  L.  3  pendulum  Hort.  has  pendulous  branches. 
2  C.  L.  4  /oliis  variegdtii  has  variegated  leaves ;  but  it  is  a  plant  of  no 

beauty. 
2  C.  L.  5  purpurdtcent  Hort.,  C,  L,  purpureum  Hort,,  C.  Adimi,  Poo*., 
C,  L,  coccineum  Baum,  Cat,,  the  purple  Laburnum,  the  scarlet 
Laburnum,  is  a  hybrid  between  C,  Z^burnum  and  C,  purpureus, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  of  a  reddish  piuple,  sHghtly  tmsed  with 
buff,  and  are  produced  in  pendent  spikes,  8  in.  or  more  long.  It 
was  originated  in  Paris,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Adam,  in  1828;  it 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1829,  and  has  been  a  good 
deal  cultivated.  It  is  a  very  vigorous,  and  somewhat  erect  and  fiw- 
tigiate,  growing  variety,  having  produced  shoots  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  long 
in  one  season ;  but,  though  it  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  some 
cultivators,  in  point  of  beauty,  it  cannot  be  recommended.  A  r^ 
markable  fact  respecting  this  hybrid  is  stated  by  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the 
Gard,  Mag,  for  May,  1836.  When  he  was  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  at  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1835,  a  fine  plant  of 
this  variety  was  shown  to  him,  which  appeared  to  be  half  C,  par- 
pureus.  and  half  C,  I/abumum.  On  examining  the  plant  more 
minutely,  he  ascerCained  that  half  the  plant  had  partly  returned  to 
the  habits  of  one  of  its  parents,  the  C,  purpureus;  while  the  NMain- 
ing  part  retained  the  hybrid  character  in  vrhich,  as  is  well  known, 
the  habit  and  foliage  of  C,  Labdmum  prevail.     A  similar  anomaly 
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was  obsenred  by  Mr.  Rivers  in  England ;  in  which,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  shoot  of  a  plant  of  C,  L,  puipur&scens,  there  came  forth 
a  branch  of  the  true  C\  purpureus,with  its  small  leaves  and  peculiar 
habit,  appearing  as  if  budded  on  the  purple  laburnum.  {Gard,  Mag,, 
vol.  xii.  p.  225.)  The  same  thing  nas  occurred  to  the  original  tree 
in  our  garden  at  Bayswater. 

t  3.  C.  (L.)  ALPi^NUS  Mill,     The  Alpine,  or  Scotch,  Laburnum. 

tint^leaiioH.    MiU.  Diet,  Na  8. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  153. ;  Don*«  Mill.,  2.  p.  154. 

a^moumimM.      C.  laMrnum  fi  Ait.,  Lam.,  Dee.  Ft.  Fr. ;  C^tUut  angustifblitu  Mcenck  itetJL,  145. ; 

C  £ab6muin  tat.  Utifblium  Per*,  and  Du  Momti  Cytiwde*  Alpea,rAuboun,  Fr.;  Alpen  Boben- 

bram,  Ger. :  Maggio  pendolino,  Ral. 

Wakbt  et  Kit  Hung.,  3L 1 96a ;  and  the  plate  of  thu  tree  in  Vol.  II. 


Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  glabrous  and  terete.  Leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base.  Racemes  pendulous.  Pedicels  and 
calyxes  puberulous.  L^umes  glabrous,  few-seeded,  marginate.  (Don's 
MUi^  ii.  p.  154.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and 
sometimes  much  higher,  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  found  in  Carinthia,  in 
the  Alps  of  Jura,  on  Mount  Cenis,  and  on  the  Apennines.  According  to 
some.  It  is  also  found  wild  in  Scotland ;  but,  though  it  is  much  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  Fifeshire  and  Forfarshire,  it  is  far  from  being  indigenous 
there,  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  same  time  as  the  other 
species,  viz.  1596 ;  and  was,  probably,  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  it ; 
for  which  reason  we  shall  treat  of  the  hbtory,  uses,  &c.,  of  the  two  spe- 
desy  or  races,  together. 

Voriety, 

^  C.  (L.)  a.  2  pendultu  has  pendulous  branches,  and,  in  the  foliage  and  le- 
gumes, seems  intermediate  between  C  Laburnum  and  C,  (L.)  alpinus. 
This  is  very  obvious  in  a  fine  specimen  of  this  variety  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  shown  in  our  plate  in  Vol.  IL  The  pen- 
dulous variety  of  C,  Z^umum  is  a  much  less  robust  plant. 

Geography,  History,  Sfc.  The  C/tisus  Laburnum,  according  to  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamel,  grows  spontaneously  in  the  mountain  forests  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  in  several  provinces  of  France,  and,  among 
others,  in  Provence,  Dauphine,  Burgundy,  Lyonois,  Jura,  &c.  The  Cytisus 
(L.)  aJpinus  is  found  in  most  of  these  woods,  along  with  the  other  species,  or 
race;  but  it  is  now  particularly  abundant  in  Savoy  and  Hungary.  The  labur- 
num appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Anaguris, 
and  it  ia  mentioned  by  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Pliny.  Theocritus  states  that 
goats  are  very  fond  of  its  shoots ;  and  Virgil,  that  it  augments  the  milk  of 
that  animal.  Pliny,  in  his  Nat,  Hist,,  book  xvi.  chap.  18.,  observes  that  the 
laburnum,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  was  not  common  in  Italy  in  his  time.  He 
adds  that  bees  would  not  even  settle  upon  the  blossoms  of  this  tree.  Mathiolus 
mentions  that  the  wood  of  the  laburnum  was  considered,  in  his  time,  to  make 
the  beat  bows.  Gerard  cultivated  this  tree  in  his  garden  in  Holbom,  in  1596 ; 
•and  obaervea  that  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  long  broad  leaves,  and 
the  other  with  less  and  narrower  leaves ;  that  he  possessed  the  latter  only, 
bat  that  Tradescant  had  both  sorts.  Miller  recognised  them  as  species ;  but 
linnanis  did  not.  Whether  they  are  species  or  varieties,  they  are  certainly 
very  distinct  f  as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  the  Qu^rcus  Rohvn  pedunculatum,  and 
Q.  R*  sessilifldrum.  Both  sorts,  being  highly  ornamental,  have  been  extensively 
prapagated  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  and  plantations. 

rroperOet  and  Uses.  The  heart-wood  of  the  laburnum  is  of  a  dark  colour ; 
and,  tnou|^  of  rather  a  coarse  grain,  it  is  very  hard  and  durable :  it  will  take 
a  polish,  and  may  be  made  to  resemble  ebony.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
52  lb.  1 1  oz.  in  a  dried  state.  The  colour  and  grain  of  the  heart-wood 
vary  much,  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  age  of  the  tree.  It  is  darkest 
in  the  C.  Lab6mum,  when  grown  on  poor  calcareous  soil ;  and  lightest  in 
the  C.  (L.)  alpinus,  when  grown  in  deep  rich  soil :  in  which  last  case  its 

s  s 
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eolour  is  a  sort  of  greenish  black.  It  is  in  much  demand  among  turners  and 
cabinet-makers ;  and  Sang  observes,  in  1820,  that  it  was  the  most  yaluable  and 
the  highest-priced  timber  that  was  grown  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  There  was, 
he  says,  *'a  considerable  quantity  of  it  sold  at  Brechin  Castle  and  Panmiire,in 
Norember,  1809,  by  public  sale,  at  half  a  guinea  a  foot.  It  was  all  bought  by 
cabinetmakers,  who  were  as  anxious  to  get  the  small  and  middle-sized  trees 
as  they  were  to  have  the  laree  ones."  (Plant,  JCal,^  p.  91.)  The  variety  which 
produced  the  timber  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sang  was  the  C,  (L.)  alpinus,  there 
called  the  tree  laburnum.  The  ordinary  use  of  the  wood  in  the  north  of  Scot* 
land,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  497.),  b  to  form  alternate  staves  with  the 
wood  of  the  holly,  or  the  spindle  tree,  in  making  small  noegins,  or  bickers ;  but 
it  is  also  used  for  the  bowls  of  punch-ladles;  for  flutes,  andother  musical  instni* 
ments ;  for  knife  handles,  pegs,  and  wedges ;  and  for  pulleys  and  blocks :  and,  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  it  is  much  employed  by  the  cabinet-makers, 
turners,  and  toy-makers;  also  for  musical  instruments^  handles  to  knives, 
snuffboxes,  poles  for  sedan  chairs,  and  oars :  and  the  young  trees  split  up, 
make  excellent  hoops.  Mr.  Boutcher  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  in  Scotland 
a  large  table,  and  a  dozen  of  chairs,  **  that  were  considered  by  judges  of  ele- 
gant furniture  to  be  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen,"  having  been  made  from 
trees  of  the  laburnum,  grown  in  Scotland,  which  were  a  yard  in  girt,  at  6  ft. 
from  the  ground.  At  present,  the  art  of  imitating  everv  kind  of  wood  bv 
staining  is  brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  tnat  the  value  of  all 
coloured  woods,  as  far  as  mere  colour  is  concerned,  is  very  much  less  than 
what  it  was  formerly. 

In  Plantations,  the  laburnum  is  valuable  on  some  soils,  and  in  some  situa^ 
tions,  as  a  shelter  for  other  trees :  a  Quantity  are  said  to  have  been  planted 
near  Amesburv,  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  situation  is  very  much  exposed,  and 
the  soil  so  shallow,  that  few  trees  will  grow  there ;  yet  in  this  place  the 
young  laburnums  attained  the  height  of  12  fl.  in  4  years  after  planting,  and 
became  a  shelter  to  other  trees.  Hares  and  rabbits  being  remarkably  fond  of 
the  bark  of  the  laburnum,  it  has  been  suggested  to  sow  laburnum  seeds,  in 
order  to  produce  an  undei^owth  in  plantations  liable  to  be  infested  with 
these  animals;  for,  though  the  plants  are  eaten  to  the  ground  every  winter* 
yet  they  will  spring  up  again  the  next  season,  and  thus  yield  a  regular  supply 
of  winter's  food  for  these  kinds  of  game.  Miller  recommends  planting  tM 
laburnum  thick,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  plants  tall  and  straisht 
for  hop-poles,  which  are  said,  when  formed  of  laburnum,  to  be  more  durame 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  kind  of  wood.  Sang  observes  that  the  labors 
num,  planted  together  m  masses  or  groves,  attains  a  timber-like  size  in  a 
short  time,  and,  if  properly  pruned,  has  a  straight  clean  trunk.  Medicinallj* 
the  whole  tree  is  very  bitter,  and  acts  both  as  an  aperient  and  an  emetic.  Toe 
seeds,  in  a  green  state,  are  very  violent  in  their  action,  and  are  justly  esteemed 
poisonous.  There  are  various  instances  of  children  having  died  from  eating 
them. 

At  an  ornamental  tree^  the  laburnum  has  few  rivals.  The  shape  of  the 
head  is  irregular  and  picturesque ;  its  foliage  is  of  a  smooth,  shining,  and  beau- 
tiful green ;  and,  what  is  a  great  recommendation  to  every  omameatal  plant, 
it  is  not  liable  to  be  preyed  on  by  msects.  It  produces  a  profusion  of  blos- 
soms, which,  in  the  C,  Laburnum,  be^  to  appear  in  the  first  weelc  in  Biav, 
and  in  the  C.  (Xr.)  alpkus  continue  till  the  first  week  in  July.  The  purple 
and  white  lilac,  the  Judas  tree,  the  perfumed  cherry,  the  Guelder  rose,  the 
birdcherry,  the  white  and  the  scarlet  hawthorn,  and  the  P/rus  coron^ria,  which 
blossom  about  the  same  period,  form  fine  compositions  in  connexion  with 
the  laburnum.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
the  C  Zrab6mum  forms  a  most  ornamental  tree  when  trained  acainst  a  waU. 
In  Italy,  the  mountains  are  so  richly  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  Uie  laburnum 
in  the  month  of  May,  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  name  of  Maggh^  in  the  same 
way  as  we  give  the  name  of  Maif  to  the  hawthorn. 

ScU  and  Siiuation,  *  Though  the  laburnum  will  grow  in  a  very  iudiibneot 
soil,  it  requires  a  deep  fertile  sandy  loam  to  attain  a  large  siie.     In  regard  to 
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shuatioD,  Bs  the  tree  puts  out  few  horizontal  roots,  and  has  rather  a  niread* 
bag  head,  when  it  grows  rapidly  it  is  apt  to  be  blown  aside  by  high  winds.  In 
ornamental  plantations  it  prefers  a  situation  somewhat  shaded,  as  the  flowers 
soon  fede,.  and  the  leaves  assume  a  paler  green,  when  exposed  to  the  full 
iofliieaee  c€  the  sun.  When  planted  with  a  view  to  producing  timber,  it 
Aoold  be  placed  in  masses  in  a  sheltered  situation,  or  in  a  plantation  among 
other  trees,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  with  a  clear  straight  stem ;  and  when  so 
drcumstanoed,  in  good  soil,  C.  (L)  alpinus  will  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
35  ft  to  45  ft 

Propagaiiom  and  CuUure,  Both  C.  Labdmum  and  C  (L.)  alpinus  are 
invariably  raised  from  seed,  and  the  pendulous  and  other  varieties  are  propa- 
gtted  by  graftii^  or  budding  on  either  of  the  common  sorts.  The  seeds  are 
It  to  gather  in  October ;  and  they  may  be  kept  in  the  pod,  in  a  dry  airy  \ofi, 
ttU  the  Bfarch  following,  when  they  should  be  sown  in  beds  of  liffht  soil,  at 
about  an  inch  apart  every  way,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  or  three 
qoartera  of  an  inch  thick.  Half  the  plants  which  come  up  will  be  fit  for 
truwplantiiig  into  nursery  lines  in  the  November  following. 


The  retttiM  of  diawMianc  vhlch  we  liATe  received  being,  in  general,  for  Cftlcua  La. 

bimuBi,  we  are  uncertain  which  of  them  may  be  for  that  ipedet,  and  which  for  C.  alplnu« ;  but  we 

have  telrctad  a  Aw,  Icaviag  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  oonchiaiao,  hum  the  dlweaiion*  and  the  rate 

of  growth  given. 

C.l^kArmmmmtdCA^)tilf>inm»i»tkeNeigkdottrk0odqfL(mtbm.    The  laigeet  and  oldest  treet 


t  Syon,  where  eome  of  C  alplaus  are  oomSOtL  to  40  ft  high.  At  Purser**  Cross,  there  are 
above  50  ft.  high.  At  KenWood,  at  U|>ton  Houae,  and  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  there  are  also 
very  large  trcea.  One  at  Kenwood,  40  years  planted,  has  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft 
tbe  gromid,  15  in.,  and  of  the  head  94  ft,  though  it  is  only  SO  ft.  high. 

C  T  fiMnswas  and  C  (L.)  tdmhua  StmtA  qf  LamtoH.  In  Surrey,  at  Famham  Castle,  fVom  90  ft  to 
40  ft.  high  i  m,  Bagthot  Park,  90  years  planted,  and  93  ft  high.  In  Wiltohire.  at  Wardou»  CasUe,  90 
yean  pUoted,  and  SO  ft  high,  dfaimeter  of  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  31  ft.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  10 
yeannlanted,  IS  ft  high. 

C  Ifflftirissiiii  OMcf  C  (U)  a^pliMw  North  ^  London,  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  18  years  planted, 
Md  14lt  hidb.  In  Hertfbtdshire,  at  Cheshnnt.  the  oak.leaved  variety.  6  years  planted,  is  13  ft  high. 
In  OxfiwdiDire,  in  tbe  Oxford  BoCank:  Garden.  14  years  planted,  18  ft  high.  In  Shropshire,  at 
Hardwldce  Orange,  10  years  planted,  and  23  ft  nigh.  In  Yorkahire,  at  Grimston,  10  years  planted, 
andSSft  high. 

C  I  is<i<i— wi  mmd C.  (L.) aMnsu In  Scotiand.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar 
InstitatkHi,  soft  high.  In  Haddingtonshire,  C  (L.)  alpinus,  40  ft,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in., 
and  of  Che  bead  39  it,  on  loam,  on  a  navelly  subsoil,  and  the  situation  sheltered.  In  the  Perth  Nur. 
wtn,  C.  (L.)  alpinus,  30  year*  plaoted,  and  93  ft  high.  In  Reofkewshire,  at  Bothwell  Castle,  C.  (L.) 
alplDiM.49  years  planted,  33  ft  nigh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  49  ft  In  Ross<«hire, 
at  Caetie  Lead,  a  tree  with  a  trunk  nearly  11  ft  in  circumrerence.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Sanchie,  40  ft 
hifli,  the  trunk  9  ft  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  48  ft 

C  Laitfiiisiai  amd  C  (U)  olp\w»  in  Ireland.  Near  Dublin,  at  Cypress  Grove,  18  ft  high,dlap 
mtUw  of  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  21ft  At  Terenure,  15  years  planted,  and  19  ft  high.  In 
FmnaBagb,  at  Ftorenee  Court,  30ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft,  and  of  the  head95  ft  In 
Gahvay.  at  Cooler  99  ft  high,  in  Tyrone,  at  Baron's  Court,  40  years  planted,  and  35  ft  high,  diameter 
ef  tbetraak  9ft9faL,  and  of  the  head  49  ft  AtBaron*s  Court,  besides  the  above,  are  Uiousands  of 
litenman  of  large  stee,  intermixed  with  the  plantations. 

C  Tsiihfnssww  and  C  (L.)  aipimnu  m  Foreign  Co^niriet,  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Platttea, 
Sift  high  :  at  Nantes,  in  the  -nunery  of  M.  De  Nerriires»  40  years  planted,  and  30  ft  high.  In 
fltaoay, at  wMiCa, C  jLab6mam,  45  years  planted,  and  80ft  high;  and  C.  (L.)  alpinus, 35  years 
fiuited,  and  30  ft  high.  In  Austria,  at  Laxeoburg,  90  years  planted,  and  i6ft  high;  at 
Hadcradorf,  lOyears  pfamted,and  14  ft  high  ;  at  Bruck  on  the  Leytha,  the  oak.leaved  variety.  90 
Mara  pianted, and  30ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  in  the  BoUnic  Garden  at  Berlin,  C  (£..)  alpinus  has  attained 
thebetigiit  ef  18  ft  in  ISyears }  and  C  Labdmum,  16  ft  in  10  years ;  the  latter  is  very  f^reouently  in. 
iared  1^  the  fktMt :  at  wns  Soaci,  13  years  planted,  and  17  ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the 
Botasilc  GaideD,  C  (L.)  alplaus,  &F4  years  planted,  and  90ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  at  Stockholm,  5  years 
danteil,  and  9  ft  high,  as  a  standard,  and  6ft  high  against  a  wall  j  at  Lund,  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
oem  90  ft  to  94  ft  high.    In  Switrerland,  near  Geneva,  at  Bossi^re,  40  ft  high. 

Commtrcml  StatisUcs.  Price  of  seedling  plants,  in  London,  4«.  a  thousand ; 
tnnsplanted  plants^  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  50s.  a  thousand ;  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft. 
high,  85f.  a  hundred ;  and  the  weeping  and  other  varieties,  2s.  6d,  each. 
Soeds  of  C  Laburnum,  1$.  6d.  per  lb. ;  and  of  C.  [L.]  alpinus,  4f .  per  lb.  At 
BoUwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each;  of  the  broaa-leaved,  or 
Scotch,  laburnum,  1  franc ;  of  the  cut-leaved  variety,  1  franc ;  and  of  the 
pofple-flowered  variety,  3  francs.  In  New  York,  the  species  and  the  varieties 
•re 50  cents  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  weeping  sort,  which  is  1  dollar; 
and  the  purple-flowered  variety,  which  they  do  not  appear  to  possess. 

A  4.  C.  ni'grioans  L,    The  black  Cytisus. 

Un.  So.,  104L ;  Dee.  ProdL  2.  p.  153. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  9.  a  155. 

Jacq.  Aoitr,  tS78. ;   Ker  Bot  Reg.,  t  809. ;  Lam.  Ill,  t.  61&  r.  3.{  N.  Du  Ham., 5. 
.  i  and  our^.  SSl 
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Sptc.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  round,  twiggy.  Leaves 
atalfied,  and  clothed  with  closely  pressed  down 
beneath,  as  vrell  as  the  branches,  calyxes,  and 
pods;  leaflets  elliptic.  RecemeB  elongated,  ter- 
tninal,  erect.  Calyxes  without  bracteas.  (Dec. 
/>nx<.,ii.  p.  154.)  A  handsome  deciduous  shrub, 
growine  from  3  ft.  to  6  h.  high,  on  trills  and  along 
way  Bides,  in  Hedmont,  VbIIbIs,  and  Bohemia; 
producing  fine  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  whole  plant  turns  black  when  drying ;  whence 
the  specific  name.  It  was  introduced  in  1730,  and 
it  very  generally  to  be  found  in  collections.  It  a 
ripens  seeds  in  abundance ;  and  it  may  also  be  « 
propagated  by  grafting  on  C.  i,abumum,  thus 
ibnning  a  handsome  standard.  Price,  in  London, 
seedlings,  &*.  per  [00;  transplwited  plants,  from  1*.  to  \i.  6d.  each;  and 
plants  grafted  standard  high,  from  2i.  6d.  to  5«.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  50 
cents  a  plant,  or  3  francs  for  25  seedlings :  in  New  York,  50  cents  a  pint. 

■  5.  C.  aKssiLiFo'Lius  L.     The  sessile-leared  Cytisus. 
litnllfiaUim.    Lin.  3(i,,  lOtl.  -  D«.  Pnid.,2.  p.  ISS.;  DOS'!  MUL.i.  p.lS5. 
Sngrirmp.    LuiL  IlT    1.  61S.  r.2. ;  N.  Du.  Hu)i.,S.t.U.  r.  l.i  Curt  Bot  Mic.t  U&i  J.  BhA. 
Hut.,  Tp.  B.  p.  37*.  r  t  ;  .Dd  Durjjjj.  3m,  SS5. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.     The  whole  plant  quite  smooth.     Branches  round.     Floral 
"' ";,  and  leaflets  orate.      Racemes  terminal,  short,  and 
erect;   each    calyx  having  a  3- 
leaved   bractea  under  it.   (ZW. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  153.)    A  shrub,  with 
upright    branches,   and    smooth 
shining  leaves,  growing   to   the 
height  of  from  4  ft.  to  7  ft.,  and 
flowering  iu  May  and  June.       It  . 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France 
and    Piedmont,  and  was  cul^- 
vated  in  Britain  by   Parkinson,      ^i  '-S 
in  1569.     It  is  in  very  general       \J    ^ 
cultivation  in  British  gardens,  ge-         ^^ 
nerallf  as  a  bush,  but  sometimes  grafted  standard  high  on  the 
when  It  forms  b  very  formal  symmetrical,  round-headed,  smell  tree,  which, 
however,  is  highly  beautiful  when  in  flower.      Id  Dauphin^,  it  grows  whh 
great  vigour,  throwing  up  numerous  suckers  ;  and  these,  with  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  are  considered 
by  the  inhabitants  as  highly  nutritive.     We  have  given  two  figures  of  this 
species  both  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  to  show  how  much  it  varies  in  the 
magnitude  and  general  appearance  of  its  foliage,  according  to  soil  and  ntu- 
ation.    It  will  be  observed  that  mfig.  865.  the  leaves  are  not  at  all  sesnlc^ 
as  in  the  other;  but  we  are  nevertheless  certain  that  they  are  the  same 
species.     Price,  in  London,  it.  a  plant;  or,  grafted   standard  high,  &am 
it.  ed.  to  5t.  each.     At  Bollwyller,  dwarf  pkints  are  50  cents  each ;  and  U 
New  York,  50  cents. 

■  6.  C.  triflo'rvs  L'Hiril.     The  three-fJowered  Cytisua. 

L-mriL  StiTp.,  IS*.  1  Dnr  F1.  AU.  K.  pi  19 
L,  t.  p.  1S< ;  Don-i  HIlL,  £  p.  ISS 
d  HD<«»  Pimr.  Act  Tatl.i.p.  317. 


Spec.  Char.,ic.  The  whole  plant  hwry.  Branches 
round.  Leaves  petiolate;  leaflets  ovate-elliptic. 
Flowers  axillary,  pedicellate,  terete,  and  some- 
what racemose  at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
(Drc.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  IM.)     A  straggling  hairy 


^ 
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•  ahmby  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  the  south  of  France, 
Itftlj,  Sicily,  and  Mauritania.  Introduced  in  1640,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.     It  is  frequent  in  gardens;  and  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 

.  are  charged  as  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  sometimes  grafted  standard 
high ;  hut  neither  as  a  standard  nor  as  a  dwarf  is  it  of  great  duration. 

A  7.  C.  MO^LLis  Wiild,    The  soft  Cytisus. 

UniiflMiiom.    WUld.  EDum.  SuppL,  51. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  154. ;  Don's  Biill.,  1  p.  155. 

iflett  oblooff»  clothed  with  soft  down,  at  both  end*  acute.    Pednnclet  axillarv. 
Calyxes  subgloboie,  trifld,  icarioua.  {Dee,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  154u)    A  shrub,  from  2  ft 


Spec.  Ckmr.,  tfc.    Leaflets  oUoor,  clothed  with  soft  down,  at  both  ends  acute.    Peduncles  axillai 
OMMlly  in  threea.   Calyxes subglobose,  trifld,  scarioua.  {Dee,  Prod., Up.' 
to 4  ft  hifh ;  Introduce  in  1818,  from  what  country  is  uncertain,  and,  perhaps,  only  a  variety  of 


8.  C,  PATTENS  L,     The  spreading  Cytisus. 


m^imthm     Un.  Syit  V^.,  555.,  according  to  L'H^rit  Stirp.,  184. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  154. ;  Don's 

tlfmmmmti.  C,  pendullnus  Un.  FtL  Sttpp.,  328. ;  Genf sU  tomentdsa  Poir.  Siqtp.,  2.  p.  71SL ;  5p6rtium 
pktana  Lim.  %t/.,  5S5.,  Brol.  FL  Lms.,  2.  p.  S3.,  but  not  of  Car. 

Spec.  Char,^  Sfc,  Branches  striated  and  pubescent.  Leaves  trifoliolat^  petio- 
late ;  the  upper  ones  simple,  and  obovate,  as  are  the  leaflets ;  coverea  with 
doaely  pressed  down.  Flowers  axillary,  usually  in  pairs,  pedicellate,  nod- 
ding. Pods  very  hairy.  ^Z>tfc.  Prorf.,  ii.  p.  154.)  A  native  of  Portugal; 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.     Introduced  in  1752,  and  flow- 

.  ering  in  June  and  July.  A  very  handsome  shrub,  not  so  common  in  col- 
lections as  it  ought  to  be.    Plants  are  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs. 

'  Loddiges. 

A  9.  C.  ORANDiFLO^RUs  Dec,    The  great-flowered  Cytisus. 

JdnU^U^iam.    Dec:  Prod.,  2.  p.  154l  i  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 
%aiasji Bii'.    S^i4xtlum  grandiflorum  OroL  Ft.  law.,  2.  p.  80. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^.  Branches  angled,  usually  alabrous.  Leaves  petioled^  grouped,  trifoUolate,  or,  in  many 

'  simple  leaf  ovate.lanceolate;  primary  leaflets  roundish. 


,  aimi^  Leaflets  and  simple  leaf  ovate.lanceolate ;  primary  leaflets  roundish. '  Flowers 
lateral,  udoo  pedicels,  solitary  or  in  pairs.  Legume  woolly  all  over.  {Dee.  Prod-til.  p.  154.)  In- 
habits hedges,  hills,  river  sid«.  and  o^pses,  in  Portugal,  and  grows  there  to  the  heignt  of  3  ft  or 
4ft  i  flowenag  in  June  and  July.    Introduced  in  1816L 

A  10.  C.  5C0PA^Rius  Link.     The  common  Broom. 


Dec.  Prod.,  9.  p.  154. }  Don's  Mill, 2.  p.  155. 
.  50.,  998.,  <£d.  Ft.  Dom.,  t.S13.,     St 
2.  p.  G23.,  but  not  of  VilL  ;  G.  hirsOU  Memck  Metk 


Uemi^Uaiiom.    Link  Enum.,  2.  p.  241. :  uec.  rrod.,  8jp.  154. 

%aoHifiisfiL     Arfrtium  scop^rium   Lm.  50.,  998.,  (Ed.  ft.  Dan.,  i.  313.^ 

Genlata  jeapiria  Loas.  Diet..  2.  p.  G23.,  but  not  of  VilL  ;  < 

BaWsyOU  0#nH  coounun,  JV.  ;  gemeine  Pfriemen,  Ger. 

CEd.  FL  Dan.,  t  SIS. ;  Smith  Engl.  Bot,  1 1399. ;  and  our^.  287. 


mitk  En£.  Bot.,  1339. 


;ng.  Hot.,  1939. ; 
,  141 ;  Gen*t  i 


Spec,  Char^  Sfc,    Branches  angled,  glabrous.    Leaves 

petioled,  trifoUolate;  the  uppermost  simple,   thc;se 

and  the  leaflets  oblong.     Flowers  axillary,  pedicelled, 

solitary.      Legumes  pilose  at  the  margins.    (^Dec, 

ProtLfil.  p.  154.)     A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 

from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.,  or  even  12  ft.,  according  to  the  soil 
'  and   aittiation;   a  native  of  dry  sandy  or  gravelly 

■oils,  throughout  Europe;  and  producing  its  fine  large 

ydlow  flowers  in  May  and  June.     'Hie  roots  are 

straight,  and  penetrate  perpendicularly  to  a  great 
-  depth.     The  leaves  are  trifoUolate  or  simple;   the 

branches   numerous,    long,   straight,  angular,  dark 

green,  smooth,  and  tough.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 

golden  veUow,  sometimes  tineed  with  orange,  and  oc- 
casionally of  a  uniform  pale  lemon  colour :  they  are 

succeeded  by  pods  above  an  inch  long,  black  when 

ripe,  and  each  containing  15  or  16  seeds.    The  flowers 

are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species  of  the 

genus;  and,  were  the  species  not  so  common,  it 

would,  doubtless,  be  considered  the  most  ornamental, 

yarieiies, 

•   CjS.  2  dlbui  Hort.  has  the  flowers  white,  or  of  a  very  pale  yellow. 
■  C.  s.  Zfldrepleno  Hort.  has  flowers  slightly  double 

s  s  3 
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When  the  broom  is  found  in  abundance  in  a  wild  state,  it  variea  consider- 
ably in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  smoothness  or  hairiness  of 
the  pods.  Sometimes,  also,  the  calyx  takes  a  purple  tinge.  None  of  these 
varieties,  however,  are  in  cultivation,  except  tiie  first,  which,  indeed,  is  of 
little  value. 

Geography,  History,  Sfc,  The  broom  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterraneao. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Mediterranean  islands,  in  Greece,  Turkey,  but  not,  as 
it  would  appear,  in  Russia.  At  great  elevations,  it  is  a  shrub  not  exceeduig 
1  ft.  in  height ;  but  in  the  woods  of  G^cia  it  attains  a  timber-like  sixe, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  or  upwards.  In  Britain,  it  is  found 
to  the  height  of  1800  ft.  or  1900  ft.,  on  the  Grampian  Mountains,  and  as 
far  north  as  Sutherlandshire. 

Profjerlies  and  Uses,  The  whole  plant  is  exceedinglv  tough,  and  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell.  Though  it  is  at  present  oom- 
paratively  neglected,  yet  in  former  times  it  was  one  ot  very  great  importanee 
m  rural  and  domestic  economy.  The  branches  are  eaten  by  aheep  and  cattle, 
and,  on  poor  gravelly  soils,  formed,  before  the  general  improvement  of  grass 
lands  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  century,  the  principal  herbage. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  France  and  Spain,  it 
still  constitutes,  with  the  heath,  the  principal  winter  food  for  store  sheep. 
In  Scotland,  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  ground  was  lon^  covered 
with  snow,  the  broom  was  cut,  and  carried  to  the  farm-yards  and  nieepfolds 
as  the  only  provender;  and,  though  it  is  not  readily  eaten  by  horses  and  cows, 
yet,  at  that  season,  they,  as  well  as  the  sheep,  fed  on  it.  Sheep,  at  all  seasons, 
eat  it  greedily.  The  branches  were  also  used  for  litter,  for  thatching  ricks 
and  houses,  and  for  making  fences  or  screens,  in  the  same  manner  as  reeds. 

One  of  the  principal  modern  uses  of  the  broom,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  is  to  form  brooms,  or  besoms,  for  which  purpose,  as  the  si 


name  would  imply)  it  appears  to  have  been  used  from  time  immemoriaL  fai 
the  woods  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  more  especially  in  Oalida, 
where,  in  schistose  soils,  the  broom  attains  a  timber-like  size,  the  wood  be- 
comes an  object  of  value.  It  is  much  used  for  veneering,  firom  being  finely 
veined ;  and  many  beautiful  little  articles  of  turnery  are  made  of  it.  The  most 
durable  of  all  stakes  for  supporting  vines  are  made  of  its  branches;  and  of  its 
twigs  ties  are  made  for  the  vine-dresser,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 
The  branches  were  formerly  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  also  for  ayel^g 
yellow ;  and,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  5j>^iujD  jt6nceiiin 
(see  p. 577.),  they  afford  a  fibre  which  may  be  spun  and  woven  into  a  very 
cood  coarse  cloth.  An  excellent  paper  may  also  be  made  of  this  fibre.  The 
branches,  and  the  whole  plant,  used  at  one  time,  in  France,  to  be  burned  for  the 
sake  of  the  ashes,  from  wnich  a  potass  was  procured,  bv  lixiviation  and  evapor- 
ation ;  the  coarsest  kind  of  which  was  soid  to  the  glass-works,  and  the  finer 
kind  to  the  apothecaries.  In  Britany  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  very  poor 
sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  upon  which  scarcely  any  thing  grows  but  the  heath 
and  the  broom.  These  are  regularly  pastured  by  immense  flocks  of  sheep ; 
and  the  tufts  of  broom,  which  nere  and  there  grow  up  and  form  bushesy  are 
periodically  cut  down ;  and,  after  being  burned  on  the  spot,  their  ashes  are 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  manure. 

In  domestic  economy,  the  young  shoots  were  formerly  used  as  a  substitute 
for  hops  in  brewing  beer ;  and  the  flower  buds,  just  before  they  become 
yellow,  are  pickled  in  the  manner  of  capers. 

In  medicine,  the  tops  and  leaves  of  broom  are  purgative  and  diuretic ;  and 
dropsical  patients  have  been  cured  by  taking  half  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of 
green  broom  tops,  with  a  spoonful  of  white  mustard  seed,  every  morning  and 
evening.  Dr.  (Jullen  gave  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  decoction  every  hour, 
and  cured  several  dropsies  with  it.  The  efficacy  of  the  broom  in  dropsies  is 
said  by  Sydenham,  Monro,  and  others,  to  depend  upon  the  alkali  contained 
ia  the  plant. 
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711^  principal  uses  of  the  broom  in  Britain,  in  plantations,  are  as  a  shelter  for 
game;  and,  when  cut  down,  for  besoms,  fuel,  shelters  (that  is,  for  filling  in  hur- 
dles or  railings  of  fences,  in  the  manner  of  reed>hurdles),  and  for  thatch  for 
ricks  and  cottages.  It  has  been  sometimes  sown  on  poor  exposed  soils,  in 
order  to  form  a  shelter,  preparatory  to  the  insertion  of  plants  or  seeds  of 
timber  trees,  in  the  same  manner  as  furze  (see  p.  573.)  is  on  rich  soils ;  but, 
though  it  affords  shdter  to  the  tops  of  the  plants,  yet  it  exhausts  the  soil  to 
•uch  a  degree  as  to  do  them  more  harm  than  good.     As  an  undergrowth,  to 

{>rotect  game,  among  trees,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  doubt- 
ess  exhausts  it,  and  naturally  checks  the  growth  of  the  trees.  It  can  only, 
therefore^  be  recommended  as  under£rowth  where  game  is  considered  of  more 
value  than  timber.  In  ornamental  plantations,  it  forms  a  splendid  plant  when 
allowed  to  attain  a  lai^  size ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sometimes  grafted 
standard  high  on  C^tisus  (L.)  alpinus. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  xhe  broom  produces  abundance  of  seeds,  which, 
according  tb  M.  Hartig,  retain  their  germmadng  quality  for  a  very  long  time : 
some  that  he  kept  25  years,  in  a  room  which  was  occupied,  having  come  up  as 
well  as  new  seed.  Hence  fields  that  have  been  many  years  in  pasture, 
vhen  broken  up  for  com,  sometimes  produce  abundance  of  youne  plants  of 
broom ;  or,  when  woods  have  been  grubbed  up,  or  even  the  surrace  of  the 
nound  burned,  the  same  thing  has  happened.  {See  Gard,  Mag,, x,  p.  SI,) 
The  seedsy  when  sown  as  soon  as  gather^  or  in  the  following  spring,  come 
up  in  part  in  the  June  foUowingi  and  in  part  remain  in  the  ground  till  the 
next  April  or  May.  When  sown  as  a  shelter  for  game,  the  ground,  if  an 
open  field,  is  prepared  by  ploughing,  or,  if  among  trees,  by  diggmg  in  patches, 
and  scattering  the  seeds  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  furze.  No 
fiuther  culture  is  requisite  than  pulling  out  the  larger  weeds  the  first  year. 
Price  of  die  seeds,  in  London,  is  1«.  a  pound ;  price  of  plants  of  C.  s,  ubus, 
from  If.  6d.  to2s.  6d,;  of  C,  s,  flore  pleno,  2s,  6d,;  at  New  York,  where  it  is 
called  Scotch  broom,  plants  are  37|  cents  each. 

§  iiL  Calyc6tOTne  Link. 

TkvkmHum  Ttam  kaimXf  a  calyx,  and  tamg,  a  cutting;  in  reference  to  the  calyx,  the  upper  part  of 
which,  after  aoiDe  tune,  fiUta  off;  in  sn^  a  manner  at  to  gire  the  remainder  the  appearance  of 
hciog  cat  round. 

Sect,  Char^  Calyx  campanulate,  somewhat  bilabiate,  at  length  becoming 
truncate.  Pod  thickened  on  the  upper  suture.  Shrubs  with  spiny 
branches  and  yellow  flowers.  {^Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  154.) 

A  11.  C  spiNo^sus  Lain,    The  spiny  Cytisus. 

XfartlfciHtoa.    Lam.  Diet.  S.  p.  247. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151 ;  Don's  MilL.  2.  pi  155. 

Afne^yme.    Mitium  apiBMum  Urn.  8p.,  997. 

A^nmmgs^    J.  Bauh.  Hiat,  l.p.2.^ S76.,  icon. ;  Lob.  Icon., 2. 1 9& 

JJMiB.  Ckmr.,  ^c  Branchea  angled,  fpinr.  LeaTes  trifoUolate  i  leaieti  oborate-oblong.  Legumes  per. 
fotlf  amooCfa.  {Dee.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  IS4.)  Upon  bilU  and  rough  placet  from  Perpignan  to  Genoa,  in 
Conaeay  and  in  the  Algerine  country,  where  it  attain*  the  height  of  fnm  2  ft  to  10  ft. ;  produdag 
Ita jrcOow  flowers  in  June  and  July.    It  was  introduced  in  1596^  but  is  not  very  common  in  British 


A  12.  C  LANr'GERUS  Dec,    The  wool-bearing  Cytisus. 

tdemt^lemtkm.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151 ;  Don's  MIIL,  2  p.  155. 
^NOMMnet.   5ki4rtium  lanfgerum I>0^.  Fl  AtL^i.  pi  135. ;  Ca 
TUIOaum  BraL  FL  Lua.t\  p.  85.,  and  Pair.  Vay.,  2.  pi  207. 


SffmamgmeM.  ^ki4rtium  lanfgerum  I>tf</1  FlAtL^i.  pi  135. ;  Calyc6tome  Tilldsa  link  Enum. ;  Sp4rtium 

.,2.pt" 


tpee.  Ckar.,^.    Branches  AmroweiLtpinT.  Leares  trifoliolate ;  leaflets  obovate^^UipticaL  Legumes 
▼cry  baify  in  a  vooUy  manner.  (Ore.  Prod.,  it  p.  151) 

rmritim. 

mCL2  rigtduM  Dea    Spines  Tery  strong. 

Dauipiitm.    The  species  ii  a  shmb^ between  2ft.  and  10ft.  high,  wild  on  hills  and  in  rougb  placaa 


\m  Canlea,  CnU,  the  Xrchipelago.  Maaritania,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal:  producing  iu  yellow  flowers 

Introduced  in  1821,  nut  is  not  common  in  couKtions :  in  aU  probability,  it 


ftnoi  Jniw  to  July.    It 

la  MlfaiQf  aoM  than  a  Tariely  of  the  praeadlag  spades^ 

ss  ^ 


Jt   14.  C.  PtlRPU^RI 


t)  AltBOBKTUH    AND   rRUTICBTUH.  FAST  »..■ 

$  iv.    Tuboc^lisut  Dec- 

WImMok    Fto«(ii«w,  iilulM,«ulE)Hn>;  Id  refersm  U  tb*  tubular  Ik*)*  of  Uh  (slrK. 

ied.  Char.    Calyx  tubular,  with  the  apei  toothed-lipped.    TlioroleM  ihrubi 
(Z>ec.  ftiiNf.,ii.p.  155.J 

A.  FlutL-crt  white  or  ivhUuh- 
•  13.  C.  lbuca'nthus  WflW^r.  *(  ITU.    The  white-*owered  Cytisiu. 

iL  M  Kit,  £.  p.  HI,  t  I3t.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  U5. )  Dta'i 

[.,tli38.iai>d«iiA.S88. 
j^»ec,  Cior.,  jr.  Stent  erect.  Branches  round,  and,  a«  well 
■•  the  leaven,  clothed  with  closely  prewied  pubetcencc. 
Leiflett  elliptic  and  acute.  Flowers  at  the  points  of  the 
Imuichei;  heads  of  flowers  bracteated  by  two  feavea.  (I^- 
Prod.,  a.  p.  155.)  A  shrub,  p>} wing  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft,  in  Croatia,  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1806,  and  pro> 
dudng  its  yellowish  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It 
is  very  ornamental,  and  well  dexervca  a  place  among  other 
.  ^>edea  of  the  genus.  Price  of  plants,  iu  the  London  nurse- 
nea,  li,  6d.  each.  jbm 

B.  Flouien  purple, 
s  Scop.     The  purple^wnW  Cytisui. 

, ___,. 43,,  D(t  Prod.  (L  p.  ISS.  1  Doo'lHUL,!  P.1H.' 

Atmi^I.     Ju<).  Aiut.  Apimd..  LW.i  tAld.  BM.  ClLb..[,te.i    But  Uic,  t.  11T& ;    ndw 

Spec.  Char.,  4'c.     Steins  procumbent,  twiggy.     Leaves,  calyxes,  and  lezome* 
^brous.      Leaflets  oblong.      Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  on  short  pedicel*. 
(Don't   MUI„  ii.  p.  156.)       A    procumbent    ■hnib,    a 
nativeofCaniiola,m  exposed  placet.  Introduced  in  179S, 
and  flowering  from  Ma^  to  Aui^st. 
tt  seldom  exceeds  I  ft,  in  height,  but 
is  very  ornamental  on  rockwork,  i 
when  grafted  on  the  laburnum,  stand- 
ard high,     or  all  thedifferent  species    . 
of  Cytisus,   when    grafted   standard 
high,  this  forms  the  most  graceful 
tree;  and  a  plant  of  it  covered  with  c 
its  purple  flowers,  placed  on  a  Uwn, 
or  in   a   border  near   a  stundard  of 
fienfsta  trlquetra,  covered   with   its 
golden  jellow  flowers,   will    produce   a   very  striking 
efl'ect.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  ere  l(.  6d.  e*cfa ; 
grafted  atandard  high,  they  are  from  Sf.  Gd.  to  3<.:  at  Bollwyller,  Hbey 
are  50  cents  each;  and  for  two  years'  seedlings,  4  francs  for  25. 
Variety. 

:».  Cp.i  fiore  dlbo  Hort.  baa  the  flowers  of  a  pure  white.  Thcfc  u  a 
specimen  of  this  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  and 
another  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Neill  at  Canon  Mills. 

C.  Floivm  i/cllote. 

-•Viis  WaUiI.et  Kit.     The  elongated  Cytkus. 


CHAP.  XLI. 


LEGUUINA'Ctii:. 


p.  155.) 

3  ft,  or  4  ft.,  Ilowerii^  ii 

in  London,  l(.  6d.  each. 


any-flowered  Cytiit 


11  Dfc.  Pmt,  if.  us. 


Spec.  Char^  i^c.  Stani  erect.  Branches  elongated,  terete,  youn^r  ona 
rilloiu.  Leaflets  oblong,  tapering  to  tbe  base,  villous  beneath,  and  of  the 
nine  colour  on  both  surisce*.  Flowers  usually  ternary.  Pedicels  about 
equal  in  length  to  tbe  petioles.  Vexillum  emarginate,  undulated.  {Don't 
MUl,,  ii.  p.  156.^  A  native  of  Europe,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or 
8ft.  and  6owenng  in  May  and  June.  It  was  in  cultivation  in  1800,  and 
a[^>ears  to  us  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding  species. 

A  17.  C.  pilca'tus  Waldtt.  et  KU.     The  AMe-iike-podded  Cytiaus. 

I^ateiflkm     WiMt  ciKtt.  Hup(.,&  i>.Kt.i  Urts.  prad.,  I.  p,  IB6.-,  Dan-i  HIU.,  £.  p.  156. 

b^SS!^UM.Vai.Cti.,\!aa.;  wid.t.«Kil.Huiij,a.LS38, 

spec.  Char.,  4'e.  Stems  declinate.  Branches  round  and  twi^ ;  the  young 
ones,  as  well  at  the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  hairy  down.  Pe- 
tioles bairv.  Flowers  usually  in  threes,  lateral,  and  on  short  pedimcles. 
Calyrea  clothed  with  closely  pressed  hairs,  (flrc. /Vod.,  ii.  p.  155).  A 
■hrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Croatia,  the  south  of  Russia,  and 
Oalida.  Introduced  in  1816,  and  flowenng  from  June  to  August  Thera 
are  plants  in  Loddiges's  arboretum.  Plants  in  London  are  U  M  each. 
■  16.  C  aubtbi'acvs  h.     The  Austrian  Cmh 

UnutbmUa^  Ud.  Sp.lOtt;  Dec  Prod.,  S.[u  ISA)  Odd  (Mil. 

b^^ia^f.  Mm.  icsa.,  in.  r.  t.  -,  Piil  itm.,  «l  o>l  l  loa 

ti  1  Jk^  Autr.,  L  tl.  I  u4  our  /(.  4al 
^ee.  Outr.,  ^c.    Stems  upright.    Branches  round 
.    and  twiggy,  and,  as  well  as  the  leaves  clothed 

with  closdv  pressed  strigose  pubescence     Leaf 

leU  lanceoLte,  attenuated  at  both  ends     Flow 

en   tcmnnal,   somewhat    umbellate.      Calyxes 

and  lenunea  rather  hairy.  (Dm.  iVoif.,ii  p  156) 

Foond  in  woods  and  rough  places  in  Auttna, 

Upper   Italy,  the   Ukraine,   and    Siberia    and 

growing  from   the  height  of  8  ft.  to  4  ft      In 

troduced  in  1T41,  and  flowering  from  July  to 

September.     Plants,  in  the  London  nursenes 

are  £f.  ed.  each. 

J«  19.  C.  supiNus  Jncq.     The  supine  Cytisus. 

Dk.  Prod,,  ».  p,  1S«.  i  Don1Mtll.S.p,1Sfi. 
,  &  t  31& 
mil;  J»oi,  Ft  Auilf,,ll.a>.i  «ndoui;%.  «33. 

^lec.  Char.,  4v.  Stems  branched  and  decumbent.  Branches 
round,  and,  irhen  young,  rather  haiir ;  adult  ones  smooth. 
Leaflets  oborate,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  8 — 4,  usually 
tcraiinal  and  pedunculate.  Calyxes  and  pods  slightly 
hairy.  i^Dec.  pTod,,n.  p.  156),  A  decumbent  shrub,  a 
native  of  Belpum,  Austria,  Pannonia,  Siberia,  Turkey, 
and  Danphini,  ftiund  both  on  exposed  hills,  and  in  shel- 
tered busny  places.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  with 
the  standard  reddish  ;  and  are  produced  from  Mai 
August.    It  was  introduced  in  1755.    Plants, '  '' 


May  I 
e  Lor 


•  20.  C  hirsu'tus  L.    The  hairy  Cytisus. 

:   Juq^  Ota.,  «.  t  Ml  i  Dr.  Prod  ,  E.  p.  I5S  i  Deal  MIH.  I.  p.  I5& 
I  n.  OoL,  bul  not  or  LiD.  1    C.  MBtnii  Itm.  Ditt.,  a.  p.  tSoT,  but 
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Spec,  Char,,  8^c,  Stems  decumbent.  Branches  round  and  twiggy;  wben 
young,  hairy,  but  smooth  when  old.  Leaflets  ovate,  hairy  beneathTFlowers 
latersd  on  very  short  pedicels,  aggregate.  Calyxes  and  pods  haury.  {Dec, 
Pro</.,iLp.  156).  Found  in  rugged  places  from  Genoa  to  Hungary.  In- 
troduced in  1739,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 


A  21.  C  CAPiTA^TUS  Jacq,    The  headcd^tcnvrf  Cytisus. 

Identificaiion.    Jacq.  Fl.  Aiutr.,  1 33L :  Dec  PhxL  S.  p.  156. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  15(x 
^^MONgnne*.    C.  hftndtut  Lam.  DieL,  S.  pi.  2S0. ;  C,  suplnos  Un.  S^,  l(Ma 
Engraving.    Loddi  BoL  Cabu,  1 4Sn. 

Spec,  Ch€tr,y  ^c.  Stems  and  branches  erect,  the  latter  liispid.  Leaflets  ovate- 
elliptic,  hairy.  Flowers  numerous,  and  forming  heads  at  the  points  of  the 
branches ;  but  sometimes  lateral  in  the  autumn.  Calyxes  and  poda  covered 
with  short  hairs.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  156.)  An  upright-growii^  shruby  from 
2  ft.  to  4  fr.  hifih.  Found  wild  on  the  edges  of  woods  in  Burgundy,  Italy, 
and  Austria.  Introduced  in  1774,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Plants, 
in  London,  are  Is,  each. 

A  22.  C,  ciLiA^TUS  Wahtenb,    The  ciliated-^o</(M  Cytisus. 

IdaU^ficaiion.    Wahlenb.  FL  Carp.,  819. ;  Dec  Prod,  S.  p.  156. ;  Don's  MUL,  8.  p.  156i 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Stems  upright.  Branches  smooth  when  old,  but  when 
young,  hispid.  Leaflets  obovate,  clothed  beneath  with  closely  pressed 
hairs.  Flowers  approximate  in  threes^at  length  lateral.  Pods  glabrous 
and  ciliated.  (Dec,  Prod,,u,  p.  156.)  A  shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  hi^  a 
native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  flowering  in  June  and  July;  and  mtro- 
duced  in  1817. 

jk  23.  C,  POLY^TRicHUs  Bieb,    The  many-haired  Cytisus. 

IdentifieaUon.    Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Suppl.,  477. )  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  156. ;  Don's  BCUl.,  &  pi  15& 

Spec,  Char,,  4'c,  Stems  declinate.  Branches  hispid.  Leaflets  obovate-ell^i- 
tic.  Flowers  lateral,  usuallv  in  pairs,  pedicellate.  Calyxes  and  pods  hairy. 
(Dec,  Prod,,  ii.p,  156,)  This  shrub  is  found  in  pine  forests,  on  inm 
mountains,  in  Tauria;  and  De  Candolle  observes  oi  it«  that  it  has  the 
hairiness  of  C,  capit^tus,  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  of  C.  hirsi^s,  and 
the  habit  of  C,  supinus.  It  was  introduced  in  1818.  It  grows  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

§  V.  hotoldes  Dec. 

Derivatian.    From  lotoi,  the  lotus,  and  et'doi,  appearance ;  firom  the  general  rcsemUanoe  of  the  sp*. 
des  to  the  genus  JLdtus. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Tube  of  the  calyx  short,  obconical ;  the  upper  lip  2-parted, 
the  lower  3-toothed.  Corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  calvx.  Many-atemmed 
decumbent  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  few  flowers,  generaUy  ci^itate  and  ter^ 
minal,  and  all  yellow.  {Dec,  Prod.,u,  p.  156.) 

^  24.  C.  AROE^NTKUs  L,    The  silvery  Cytisus. 

Ideni^tcaikm.    Lin.  flp.,  lOiS.:  Detf.  AtL,  Sl  p.  159. ;  Dec  TnA.,  2.  p.  I5&  ;  Don*a  MUL, 2.pc  157. 
Synomyme.    Lbtus  arg^nteus  Broi.  FL  Lms.,  2.  pi  119. 
Engraving.    Lotx  Icon.,  2.  p.  41.  £  S. 

Spec,  Char,,  4rc,  Stems  decumbent.  Leaves,  calyxes,  corollas,  and  poda 
clothed  with  a  closely  pressed  silky  down.  Leaves  petiolate,  trifoliomte; 
leaflets  oblong-lanceolate.  Flowers  3 — 4,  produced  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  (Dec,  Prod^  ii.  p.  156.)  A  decumbent  shmb,  a  native  of  Camiola, 
the  south  of  France,  and  Mauritania.  Introduced  in  1739,  and  flowering 
in  August.  A  silky  silverv-looking  shrub,  from  the  prevalence  of  closdy 
pressed  nlky  down  over  all  its  parts ;  noticed  in  the  specie  character,  and 
whence  it  derives  its  specific  name.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
If.  6d.  each. 
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J  25.  t',  Cjii-VC1'nv»  Biei.     The  /org^-caljied  Cytisuii. 

[ji^MnifiM     n(fcn.THU.,g.p.l«.;  Oce.Prod..Zp.lf;.i  Dan'>Uill,ll.|LLST. 

l^nM^.    LodiL  BoL  Cib.  t.  873. 

^c.  CA«r.,  4'c>  Stems  ascending.  Leaves,  calyxea,  and  pode  aomewhat 
haiiy  frmn  spreadiw  down.  Leaves  trifoliolale  and  petiolate.  Leafieta 
roundish,  oborate.  Flowers  terminal,  TroiD  8  to  B  together.  (Dec.  Prod.,  u. 
p.  157.)  A  proitratc  shrub,  with  trailing  bnnche*,ine  ends  of  which  ptm 
upright;  found  in  stony  places  on  Mount  Caucasus.  Introduced  in  1820, 
and  flowoing  io  August. 

Jt  26.  C.  NA'NUS  WiiJd.     The  dwarf  Cyti 
Jfc^dMMM.    Wllld.EliuiD.,T«iI>ea-illtn.,£|>.15T. 

^tc.  tAar^  i^e.  SteBS  cylindrical.  Learea  tri- 
fijfiolate,  obomte,  clothed  with  strigose  pubes- 
cence beneath,  and  smooth  above.  Raceme 
termiaat,  secund,  usnally  4-flowered,  Calyx 
fleeply  3-parted;  bain  on  the  stems  and  pe> 
duncies  adpreased.  (Don't  JOiU.,  ii.  p.  157.) 
A  procnmbeDt  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Levant;  293 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  Introduced  in 
1816.  This  u  a  beautiful  little  shrub  for  rock.  !,'^ 
work ;  and  if  planted  in  dry  sandy  soil,  covered 
with  brood  flat  stones 


durini;  the  hot  weather  of  July,  it 

flawering  during  the  whole  of  that  month,  and 


j  vi.  Chron&nthui  Dec. 

eviwhS  jev,  ind  aiiUM,*  Bonri  ipfiUcdui  Uiti  Kctmn  tnaiua  Uic  pHuli 
to  the  cmljxH  >U  the  r«r 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  with  the  upper  bp  bifid,  tmd  the  lower  one  trifid;  lobes 
acute,  of  the  itame  length  as  the  tube.  Petals  permanent.  L^ume  oval, 
much  compressed,  2-swded.  (Dtc.  Prod.,  a.  p.  157). 

■  87.  C.  ORIENT* 'lis  Loii,    The  Oriental  Cytisua. 

}.al»i  Dsn-i  MiU.,  E.  p.  157. 


mil.  Cilra  uirr.'iD 
It  lilik.iiuUxalttM 
miBiaaituaiiaii. 


t,  tiUUiotau,  hilrr ;  IcaMcU  111 
la  161S,  ■»!  pmlui;! 


App.  i.  Hardy  Sprcies  of  Cyiisits  not  yet  iTttroduced. 
Though  we  believe  that  by  lar  the  greater  number  of  the  cytisuses  de- 
scribed by  botanista  are  mere  varieties,  and  that  some  of  the  sorts  are  mere 
names  copied  by  one  botanist  after  another,  an  unavoidable  practice  in  the 
progress  of  science;  yet,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  add  the  following  descrip- 
tions, that  the  plants  may,  if  possible,  be  brought  togetherj  and  stu^Iied  in  the 
same  garden. 

o  Dftf.  AIL,  E.  p.  13L.  L  m.  ;  OriMi  pfaldull  Fatr.  Vat.,  <■ 


":!4^:S 


».  pvdtoenau,  vnd  Doddins.    1 


,  IL  p.  154.)     FouDd  Id  Tillcn  niw  AtiLcn,  In  DHrantiiuL 

«^  nMol  AiiHf,  PI.  DaAii.  «  AH.  Zdt- Ju.  1^  p.  »    UpricDL    Lwni  tUlk*!!,  ind  4Il 

yami  la  tbicai  loiMi  tUpttc,  HitlH,  wciWihipad  it  tbc  bue,  ud<ibtUHitth>iiiu,UBaiitta. 

^■«w  In  wmlial  ncvUM,  itilkBd,  pjinmUnl,  and  •tnlflit.     PbUccIi  luliy.    CMiiiM  am. 

■■alaM,  S4olnd  \  Mm)  «lt*d  wHh  down.     CsrolU  ■labmui.  But  Uic  keel  doMiad  with  ^Uj  hiin. 

-"-^ _.  _- 1— J      ^n  uprlfbL jnnrin* ■hnib,  fnun  git  taift.fajfb:ftbpUr«Qf  DbIubHil. 

hi  Snnn  art  rtDov  uid  frifnnt.  (Dm'(MW.,U.  p.  ISjL.ateptfd.)  ' 


pHlM,U(iMi  I 
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CdlNAiDtc.  SunuencL  BtmnchM  nwDd.iprHidlni.udrUhKtklnul.  LsitcU  oblow, 
pubnccat  btnulh.  ii  wtU  u  Iht  cilim  F1ow«n  white,  uIIUvt,  uiuiU;  in  tliiwrs  fbgtiUlkai, 
Cilii  Kith  both  il;aHiUn.  Otvt pubncnt.  A  oul'coribciawCbf'EunFCiad  ticiithi]<' Aftiea. 
|U«.  ftml,  It  155.) 

C.  UUru  L'Htiit  SUrp.,  I8t..  Ait  H«t.   KCH.,  3.  p.  5£.,  WllAt.  M  KltHuDI 
I>IilUnl.,S.LU.  ££.i    (J  lupinu.  JiKo.nL.<ii»(r..  I.t.aai  ChirAtu      - 
1.2.;  C  hlniltui  and  C.tuplpw  AM.  Ai  Ttnr.  «  SMi  in  UU.i  Co. 

ScoudimiK.    Btuch»  iDUDd,  uid,  u  i>dluth«b»nii,ntbR'ilpwnj.    _„ .  _ 

Flowen  on  thort  pfdumdrt,  Aklttuj.  uid  UHulIt  in  uIk    CaIitka  *nd  poda  doclMd  wiui  c 
(Ilk;  dawn.     A  nallic  bX  Aiutiii,  Puuonia,  Hodcdit,  TiutU,  and  ftbecU.  (Cic.  And.,  U.  p,  1 
Th>  nama  df  C.  Iilniilui  iDd  C  luplDiu  inmr  lo  bare  been  canAiied  tagflber,  ind  bMh  anl 
btbotaniiti,  not  onli  M>  (bit  c^nl,  but  looUien  |»eeo599.1 
farirtia. 

C.A.  irliber  Lin.  FiL  Buppl..  32j.,  hu  Ibe  tninchn  ud  ](■•••  (bbraiu  i  and  lb<  led 
%OTatF.  {IHd.) 

allheapn.     Native  of  Napls  and  Hunfarr.  1/Ml.l 
C,  urtltoMi  Kit  In  Utt     Menu  iicenilln|.    Bnnchci  iDuui,  ha 

above,  and  rather  hairr  "" ""     "" ""'" —  '^    "  — -"--■■ 

HuoiuT.  (Oce.fnid.,11 


haliT  bennth.     Ftawen  alillar;.!— 3, 


C.  fiffma'iuVnlU.  Spec.S.  P.IJZ].  Stem  procumbent,  ninuUnie.  LeiTHpMliilate,  3-lealM*d| 
leaflet*  oUoni-laiiceolite,  iIut.  >lawen  uiually  at  the  endi  of  the  bcaDcbca.  E^nda  oUsas,  ani 
balrr.    A  Dadn  of  Oalicjn  ibtc.  Prcd..  IL  p  ]J^) 

CpAiMw  wnid.SpK.,3,  p  1l«}.,eu;liiir>eor  the  ijiumrlH  of  Tmun.  i  C  pAoUcua  tainallbHa 
mkgno flhi* TlKHit.  Cbr,,  M  i  haa  aaceodinafurrowed  branchaa,  whlcb  ar^  hutheleBTeB,piibeaoeBL 
Leans  with  three  elUplic  obtiue  leaflua.  Baceinei  of  Bowen  erect  and  tennlnaL  Cali^ica  tIDmil. 
A>hnih,aDitiTeorPcatiu,uu implied bTthefpecWBoaiiK,  WIUdeBov, hownw, |lf*> ndM >di(. 
tCtenl  dsicription  of  c,  pitntipua,  which,  accnnUni  to  him,  la  •IHed  to  Adoocirpua  h\ipinlcii^ 
and  haa  nxiBd  bnncbea,  not  fucTowcd  1  and  oborate  IcaAela,  not  dBptic.  (Dec  Awt,  tl.  pi  IST.) 

C.  caidieeni  Loii  In  M.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p  151.  The  whole  plant  li  clothed  with  lUkT  hi^  piifes. 
GVnee.  Lcavei  trllhliolate  ^  IcaAtu  llDear<oblonf.  Raceme*  fVw^fkiwered  and  tennlnaL  CaJnee 
■hatWoanpiWIlBte,  caiK*c«l>,  S-tHHhed.     Cauntryaud   liwumca  unknown.  (Dec.  iVorf.,  IL  p,  UT.) 


C.  nMetumt  LMl  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  9.  p.  1 
6*8.  ^laachei  erect,  hairr.  Learea  triloUl 
•talkad,  Id  tenoinal  umheli.  Cal;a  hairr,'— 


Dative  of  PoTtugal-  (Z>cc.  Pfad-t  IL  p.  Ij .  . 

C.  fpJnkwBurm.  FL  Ind.,  p.  ISl  t.  JIL  f  L  ;  ^titrtium  p^nlcum  IFNW  ^,a.p.»n.)  ha|  th* 
branchef  uprlihl  and  ipreadlna :  both  the  hrancbei  and  the  leave!  afa  flDelrputiefceitt  Laavca 
ttiroUolatr,  with  ronuulki ;  leaiieti  linear,  th»e  is  Uw  middle  helnc  twice  tbelngth  of  iheotben, 
BacRHa  doDtatcd  and  iDDK-flawcTed,  ciipfalte  the  learn.  Otaty  villuui.  A  ahtub,  auttvaef 
Fmia,  with  Dcarlv  the  habit  of  lndig6rcrB  paoraleoldee ;  and,  irthe«umenB,ialiniucctadaava 
diadelphoui.itiicenalnlr  tefetaUelolndlBei^rL  (Q«.  fVnt,!!.  p>15T.) 

App.  ii.     Half-hardy  Species  qfCytisus. 

C.  praOftTM  L.,  Dec.  Prod..  S  p  isa.  Dw't  HIU.,  K,  p.  15S.,  But  Bej 
L  llf  Bot.Clh..t7ei.  and  our  J^,  Si.,  Ii  a  Tencribk  iVnilL  with  whi 

Uar.  It  (Towa  tc  the  height  of  (torn  4  ft.  to  6ft.  i  aod,  at,  lofti  native  cou 
Irr,  it  if  Mmd  on  raountalna,  it  La  probablv  haJf-nardy- 

C.p^Mai  Poir.,  Dm.  Prod., «.  p.  Is7„  Don-a  MilL,  *  nin.  Iiamci 
of  the  Canvls,  newlDg  to  thehewhiof  Saiw3ft.,a 
rsemMancataCenlHa  Anllhlia,(/wbichltiiprDbabli  ._..  _    ^. 

CmiMttnat  Link.  Enom,  2  pSW.;  Spfatlum  nublgenum  All.  Horl.    . 
Xnt,,  a.  p.  13. 1  &  aupraDhbiuni  Uiul.  FA  Smppl.,  US. ;  Cftinu  nUrani   >^ 
Ltm.  DKt ;  haa  the  Bowm  (ragiant    It  li  a  natlvr'af  the  Peak  of  TeDC-    ' 


[1  UtrafOll6cialMt  Hort   alao  ryacranl^  and   C.  mcCJn&jm  Uort, 

^anarr  andTenerUt  apeci™,  which  have  been  Introduced  bj  Mi. 

Wifab,  and  have  doweled  in  the  nunet)'  of  Heaan.  Young  and  PeoDir,  at 

thia  tenuis  and  a>  moitor  the  kind)  broucht  IVom  that  CDunbi  areiul 

tiona  10  our  greeD-houi™  and  conaervative  walla.     Whenever  a  new  ifcdea 


allpr^blli^.rjpe 


[  or  frame;    It  will  aoon.  In 


App.  iii.     Anticipated  hardt/  and  hatf-hardtf  Species  ofCytisus. 

Hie  aaadisfa  number  of  neciaa  of  Cfllaua  have  beeDCDDected  Is  TtuTiOh  and  tht  r«._  t.i— 
bi  FhlUp  Batter  WAb,  Em^,  and  aeni  bj  him  to  the  Milford  Nunerj,  wberaptaatatutabM  riSd 
Kmlbat.  AmambaaatRwwlll.  w? doubt,  b.  wme  iMdeaeriba^S£7Sl,Sy'-!;!gjyg 
verfvluwraaBdmrdadj  but.  If  aw  he  not  tOan  to  ideatliy  th«  gSTli  tTya-iJrSyj; 
.taafa wUI. aa ti  wun^  Ibe  cai^  badw3lb«l M D«vj  and  thuf  aJdlllonBl  B^w  Albrhll^SU^ 
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Genus  IX, 


n 


ADENOCA^PUS  Dec.   The  Adenocarpus.     Lin.  Si/st.  Monad^lphia 

Dedindria. 

Uemtifieatiim,    Dec.  FL  Fr.  Sumi.,  549. ;  Ug.  M^m.,  6. ;  Prod  ,  2.  p.  lf& ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  157. 
DerH/aiion.    From  odfn^  a  Sl*na,  and  korpos,  fruit ;  in  reference  to  the  legume*  b^ng  beeet  with 
pedicellate  glands. 

ZhtcripHon,  cf-c.  Shrubs,  having  very  divergent  branches ;  trifoliolate  leaves, 
that  have  petiolar  stipules,  folded  leaflets,  and  are  usually  grouped ;  and  yellow 
flowers  upon  bracteolate  pedicels,  and  disposed  in  terminal  racemes.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.)  Natives,  chiefly,  of  Europe,  which  require  the  same  cul- 
ture as  Cydsus ;  from  which  genus  most  of  the  species  have  been  separated. 

A  I.  A.  HisPA^Nicus  Dec.     The  Spanish  Adenocarpus. 

idemi^flcatiom.  _Dec  FL  Fr.  Supply  549.  ^  Ug.  lAim.j  &  ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  158. ;  Don's  Mill.,  %  p.  15& 

Ml 


«s.    Cytifus  hispinicus  Lwn.  i>ic/.,  8.  p.84i^. ;  'c.  anagfrius  L*H4rit.  j^.,*184.,  N.  Du 
Bmm.,5.fkl4&. 

Sfpec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Caljrx  glandulose  andvillose;  lower  lip  with  three  equal- 
segments,  that  are  barely  longer  than  the  upper  lip.  Branchlets  hairy. 
Flowers  grouped.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.)  A 
shrub,  between  2  ft.  and  4  ft.  high,  a  native  of  shad  v  and  moist  places  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  (Dec.)  Introduced  in  1816,  and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

A  2.  A.  iNTERME^Dius  Dcc,    The  intermediate  Adenocarpus. 

UeHtificatiom.    Dec.  Prod..  8.  p.  158. ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  15a 
C^tisus  oomplicUus  BroL  FL  Lus.^  8.  p.  98. 


Clus.  Hist,  1.  pi  94.  f.  1.  i  and  omfyf.  895. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Calyx  pubescent ;  pubescence  glandu- 
lated ;  the  middle  of  the  three  segments  of  the  lower 
lip  of  the  calyx  longer  than  the  side  ones,  and  than  the 
upper  lip.  Branchlets  rather  villose.  Flowers  rather 
distant.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  158.)  A  native  of  sunny  gravelly  places  in  Portugal 
and  Old  Castile,  and  Mount  Scuder,  in  Sicily,  and  of 
Mongiana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  shrub,  4  ft. 
high,  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens ;  but  the  year  of 
its  introduction  is  unknown,  it  produces  yellow  flow- 
ers from  May  to  July.  This  is  a  very  handsome  spe* 
deSy  and  one  that  is  much  admired  for  its  fine  terminal 
spikes  of  flowers,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  and  in 
a  dry  soil,  ripen  abundance  of  seeds. 

A  3.  A.  PARviFO^ius  Dec.    The  small-leaved  Adenocarpus. 

ItoifCllMticm.    Dec  Ug.M«m.,&,  and  Prod.  8.  pi  158.;  Don's  Mill,  8.  pi  158. 

%MM^inrr.     (^ftisas  panrlfhUtu  V.  Du  Ham ,  5.  pi  147.,  Lam.  Diet.,  8.  p.  848.,  *" 
exetuaire  of  the  monymes ;  Pftisus  divaricfttus  VHiril.  Stirp.,  184 ;  Cytisus 
eonplidttus  Dee.  FL  Fr.,  Na  S881. ;  5p4rtium  complicAtum  Loit.  FL  Gall.,  441 

Ei^tramfmgs.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  47.  f  1- ;  and  our>^.  896. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Calyx  somewhat  pubescent,  with  glandulous 
pubescence ;  the  central  sefi^nent  of  the  lower  lip  longer 
than  the  side  sesments,  and  much  exceeding  the  upper  lip 
m  length.  Branches  glabrous.  Flowers  distant.  Standard 
pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.)  A  native  of  sunny 
neatba  in  the  west  of  France.  A  shrub,  between  2  ft.  and 
10ft.  high.    Branches  whitish.  (D^r.) 
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A  4.  A.  TRLONE^Nsis  Dcc,    The  Toulon  Adenocarpus. 

IdenlificaiiotL     Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Suppl.,  54.,  L^g.  Uim.,  &,  Prod., 

2.  p.  158. ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  158. 
Sjfnonymet.    C^tisuc  teloneniis  Loit.  FL  GalL^  446^  and  in  S. 

Du   Ham.t  5.  p.    155. ;  ^iiirtium  compliclktuni   Gouan  Hort. 

Mon»p.t  356 .  excluf  ive  of  the  tynonynie. 
Engravtngt.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5k  t  47.  f.  2.  s  and  our  Jig.  997. 

J^ec.  Char,,  ^c.  Calyx  not  glandulose,  pubes- 
cent; the  se^ents  on  the  lower  lip  nearly 
equal,  exceeding  a  little  the  upper  lip  in  length. 
Branches  almost  glabrous.  Flowers  distant. 
Standard  pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  158.) 
A  native  of  sterile  places  and  heaths  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  Cevennes,  in  Provence,  and  in 
Rome.  A  shrub,  between  2  ft.  and  4  ft.  high. 
Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  British  gardens;  where,  when  judiciously 
treated,  it  will,  owing  to  the  moisture  of  our  climate,  attain  double  the 
height  that  it  does  in  the  south  of  France. 

App.  i.     Half-Jiardy  Species  of  Adenocdrpus. 

A./rtmkeiU6\de»  CMt.,  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  158. ;  GenfsU  vitebui  Willd. ;  is  a  naUve  of  TeDeriflfe,«t 
dcdiTities  dOOft.  abore  tb«  lensl  of  the  sea.  Introduced  in  1815,  and  flowering  from  April  to  Jnlf. 
It  is  commonly  kept  in  frames  (  but,  in  a  dry,  airjr,  and  ret  sheltered  situation,  it  will  rtmiliUcsi 
stand  the  open  air.  It  is  usually  confounded  in  ganlens  with  A.  foliolftsus ;  from  which  it  diftn  in 
haTtng  a  glandular  calyx. 

A.foUMnu,  Dec,  0'ti*us  foliolbsus  AiL^  ii  a  native  of  the  Great  Canary  Island.  Introduowl  in 
10S9 ;  and  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  cold-pits  and  frames;  flowering  from  May  to  July. 

Genus  X. 


□□ 


ONO^NIS  L.    The  Resth arrow.    Xin.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Dedmdria. 

IdentifieaHom.    Lin.  Gen..  No.  863. ;  Lam.  IlL,  t.  61&  ;  Dec  Prod.,  9.  p.  156L ;  Don's  MiU^  2.  pi  158. 
Syton^met.    Anbn\*  and  Aitrix  Mcench  Meth.,  157.  and  158. ;  ArrHe-boraf,  or  Bugrane,  Pr. ;  Han- 

ecliel,  Ger. 
Derivation.    Sidd  to  be  from  onof,  an  ass ;  because  only  asset  would  feed  upon  to  prickly  «  phuiC. 

Restharrow  is  a  corrupUon  of  arrest,  that  is,  stop,  harrow ;  from  tlie  long  and  deeply  tanted roots 

o|fM)ting  a  serious  impediment  to  the  plough  or  harrow. 

Description.  Suffruticose  plants,  with,  mostly,  trifoliolate  leaves ;  and  axillary 
flowers,  that  in  some  are  pedicelled,  and  in  some  sessile ;  and  yellow,  pur- 
plish, and  red,  or,  rarely,  wliite.  The  peduncle  is,  in  many  instances,  forntriied 
with  an  awn,  which  is  the  petiole  of  an  abortive  floral  leaf.  (^Dec.  Protl^n, 
p.  158.)  Natives  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Most  of  the  species  we  have  enu- 
merated may  be  treated  as  herbaceous  plants ;  but,  being  technically  sullhi- 
ticose,  we  considered  it  proper  not  to  omit  them.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
rockwork  or  flower-borders,  on  account  of  their  lively  flowers,  some  of 
which  are  red,  or  reddish  purple ;  colours  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  lig- 
neous Legumin^ceae,  by  ffir  the  greater  part  of  which  have  ^^ellow  flowers. 
They  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds  or  b^  division,  and  will  grow  in  any 
soil  that  is  tolerably  diry.  According  to  Pkny  and  Dioscorides,  the  shoots 
of  Ondnis  are  eaten  pickled  in  brine,  and  the  leaves  are  applied  to  ulcers.  In 
modem  times,  it  is  considered  to  be  slightly  aperient  and  diuretic. 

A  1.  0.  FRUTico^A  L.    The  shrubby  Restharrow. 

Mdimtifieatiom.    Lin.  Sp.,  1010. ;  Dec  Prod..  2.  p.  1£7. ;  Don's  MUU  8.  P^  160. 

Sngratiftgs.    N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t  58. ;  MiU.  Icon.,  t.  36. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  317. ;  and  our  Jig.  9SS. 

Spec.  Char,,  8fc.  Shrubby.  Leaves  trifoliolate.  Leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate, 
serrated.  Stipules  connate  into  one,  sheathing,  and  4-awned ;  and,  in  the 
uppermost  parts  of  the  plant,  occupj^ng  the  places  of  leaves  which  are 
absent.   Pedicels  3-flowered,  disposed  in  a  raceme.  {Dec.  Pro</.,  ii.  p.  161.) 
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O.  /  2  merop^lla  Dec.,  O.  frutic6s«  Am.—  Leaf- 
lets small,  oboTBte,  and  serrated.  (i>cc-)  The 
species  is  a  native  of  sunny  places  in  die  Alps 
(nOallo^iroTinda,  Dauphin^,  dec;  the  variety  of 
themonntainsof  Aragon.  (JDfc.iVo(f.,ii.p.I6I.) 
Introduced  in  1660.  A  shrub  not  unfrequent 
in  botanic  eardens,  and  sometimes  growing  to 
thehdghtof  4n.  It  is,  perhapa,  the  only  species 
worth  plantina  in  on  arboretum.  It  produces 
its  purplish  red  flowers  in  May  and  June.  There 


and  this  variety  certamly  belong  t( 


id-lcaved  Restharrow. 


r.  S  miiMa  Dec— Fcdnnclc  twulni  3  flowcn,  iHrdcd.        ^.    ...    

Wud  In  Ibc  Alfa  ud  PiniKCL  IDre.  Frad.,  II.        ^       •      >       4 
p  I6L)    'nwuch,  pRhiipi,  Ihli  ii  u  bucIi  entitM  la  b*  tnUid  u  >  hntiKtoui  plunt 
Ml  ■  UftWHu  ooi,  Ttt  it  i>  hlabljr  snuncDtil.  mi  dacris  i  plau  on  rttrj  nck- 
■otk,  ud  ko  cmy  ag>R.tnidcr. 

m3.  O.  (x.)  TKiBKACTBi^A  Z}«c.   The  ^OK^^nxWA-colgKed  Restharrow. 
Utmti^t^itm.    Dk.  n.  Fl.  Supii.,  SSI ;  Dec  Fnd.,  *.  p.  ISI. ;  Dan'i  MIIL,  3.  n  160. 
^HBBITt     O.  ntnuHntU  Ui.  Sp.,ti.  a.,p.  IO50., neluilTe  nf  tkeiiDiinTiKo. 

Clin  fc-ciiiiHil,  wKta  3  tHTv,  (XXb'i  VU,  il.  p.  ua)  lu  num  csuntn  li  dm 
RifdM*,  knt  It  &  npuud  to  b>  CiHnUiU.  h  onl  the  kind  Untlul  vUh  0.  ntun 
fn^d.p.181.)  InttodaodlnUOOi  rowIdi  to  Um  bil|bt  sT  )|lt.  at  IIL,  uid 
|kk  •dwsb  bm  Mij  to  July. 

M  4.  0.  A'a'tiiii  Dec,    The  Ooat-root  Restharrow. 

UmtVewliim      Un.  Sp.,  IMKi  Dec  FL  Fr.,  »,  |i.5l4{  D 

"— -      ""Til  plnfuE  Vine*  Mrt*.,  ISK 

IL  lain..LT7  1  BotMlf.,  LK9.1  ukI  ourj 


FsdiMli I-Ooveinl, msl.  (£«.Jyiiil.,U.p.]».}    A niU» of  Eunne, 
^■anr  plmiils Uw mMk  »f  FWace, Spijii.  wrf  tlilj.  Intnducfdln 
UnaDdpndiielulurdlowannnrnni  Jam  in  Aucmi.     '^'~—- 
<■«■  hi  dMcri6id  fo  ftoH  or  IhU  neiiUai  onewlSi  thi 
sUa  Tcllooi  tbc  aihcT  viui  the  lUDdint  ;<" ' 


Hf  Willi  prcnnMibecalMIliIolncieuctlwnunilierofipe.  \l  I  M  < 

DbephniMrioiMlMruidtnUdiilwitH.  It  would  turclT  '  1      A\ 

W  OBll  1Mb  Intaccoiii  odlecllinii  tliTnw,  ^■ptVy  "f-  '  i  {  A\ 

™<w.TimniiiT.M,miiiiiliwa,  loiitbenmaod,  Vmiit,  ..    XUU, 

cbMi,  tb*  BriuU  bMOMDd  ■  liHl  Din;  ollifn  Itul  V^^«StM 


wr.tfcmncnMdm 
'WraductloalBtaui  ■ 


drtaf  dmrn  U 
Mihnibmiid' 
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jt  5.  O.  ARENA^RiA  Dec.    The  sand  Restbarrow. 

IdentUicatitm.    Dec.  Cat  Hort  Monsp.,  128. ;  Fl.  Fr.  Suppl.,  p.  551. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  159. ;  Don** 

Mill.,  2.  p.  159. 
Sjfmomyme.    Avfyuu  splnis  c&rens  Ifiitea  minor,  Magn.  Sot,  SI. 

Spec.  Char.^^  A  brmnchy  plant,  suflFVutlcote  at  the  base.  Branches  clothed  with  dammypubeaeenee. 
Leaves  divided  into  three  lioear-oblong  serrated  leaflets.  Pedicels  Lflowered,  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  and  hardly  awned.  The  standard  yellow,  and  not  streaked.  {Dee.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  159.)  A 
native  of  sandv  places  on  the  coast  near  Montpelier.  Introduced  In  1819.  From  half  a  foot  to  1  ft 
high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

jt  6.  O.  CENi^siA  L.     The  Mount  Cenis  Restbarrow. 

Identification.    Un.  Mant,  267. ;  Dec  Prod,  2.  p.  161. ;  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  160. 
Smtonjfme.    0.  cristftta  Mill.  Diet. 
Engraving.     All.  FL  Ped.,  Na  1173. 1 10.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Char.^SfC.  A  many.stenimed,  tufted,  prostrate,  glabrous  plant,  suflVuticose  at  the  base. 
Leaves  palmately  trifoliolate ;  leaflets  cuneated,  and,  like  the  stipules,  serrated.  Pedundes  l.flow- 
ered,  without  an  awn,  and  longer  than  the  leaves  A  native  of  rocky  places  in  the  Alps  of  Pro. 
vence,  Dauphin^,  and  Savoy.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  161.)  Introduced  in  1759;  and  producing  its 
pink  floweri^  in  June  and  July.    It  rarely  exceeds  1  ft  in  height 

Varieiv. 

A.  O.  c.  2  subaristita  Dec.,  the  0.  cenfsia  of  Aao  Sjfn.,  So.  674.,  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  has 
each  peduncle  fUmished  with  a  kind  of  awn.    It  k^rather  more  tender  than  the  species. 

js  7.  O.  ARAGONE^NSis  Asso,     The  Aragon  Restharrow. 

IdentificatioH.      Asso  Syn.  Arr.,  96. 1 6.  f  2 ;   Dec.  Fl  Fr.  SuppL,  p.  56S. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  15BL ; 

Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  162. 
^monfpne.    O.  dum&sa  Lapeyr.  Arb.,  410. 
Engraving,     liagn.  Hort  Monsp.,  17. 1 21. 

Spec  Char-t  tfc.  A  low  shrub,  with  trifoliolate  glabrous  leaves,  and  roundish  serrated  leafleta.  Flow- 
ers in  pairs,  almost  sessile,  and  disposed  in  a  leafless  raceme.  Calyx  villous,  and  one  half  sbortev 
than  the  corolla.  A  native  of  mountains  in  Valenda  and  Aragon,  and  of  the  Pyrenees  in  theparC 
contiguous  to  France  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  pi  164 )  Introduced  in  1816i  It  grows  to  the  height  of  mmi 
1  ft  to  2  ft,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  fh>m  May  to  July. 


App.  i.     Oiher  suffruticose  Species  of  Ononis. 

O.  pedunatlhrit  JAndl  {Bot.  Beg.,  t  1446.,  and  our^^.  301.)  U  a 
small  •hrub,  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  introduced  in  18^:9,  from 
Teneriflb,  with  fragrant  white  and  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is 
usually  kept  in  a  frame.  It  would  do,  with  a  little  protection,  for 
rockwork.    It  is  in  Messrs.  Young  and  Pennv's  collection. 

O.  eriipa  Ia,  O.  hispdnicat  O.  vagindU$  L,  O.  aracknoidea  La- 
neyr..  O.  longUbUa  Willd.,  O.  faicita  Willd.,0.  ramoH$$ima  Desf , 
O.  tndentdta  L..  O.  angiutifdlia  Lam.,  and  O./ce^tida  Schousb.,  are 
other  species  of  Onbnlt  varying  in  hdght  from  1  ft  to  3  (t,  and 
usually  Kept  in  fk-ames  or  cold-pits  ;  but  which,  if  protected  in  severe 
weather,  would  be  very  ornamental  for  rockwork.  Descriptions  of 
them  will  be  found  in  our  Hortut  BrUannicus,  and  in  Don's  Miller. 

Other  spedet  qf  Onbnis  marked  in  catalogues  as  herbaceous,  are 
nearly  as  suffhiticose  as  those  last  mentioned;  and,  where  the  object  is 
Co  extend  a  collection,  there  are  several  that  may  be  introduced  in 
Che  arboretum.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  chat,  where  several 
spedes  of  a  geniu  are  ligneous  or  suffiruticose,  all  the  species  of  that 
genus  are  more  or  less  so,  and  may,  by  culture,  be  prevented  fh>m 
dying  down  to  the  ground  during  winter ;  provided  that  genus  has 
been  formed  on  natural  prindples. 


Genus  XL 


AMCRPHA  L.     The  Amorpha,  or  Bastabd  Isdigo.     Lin.  Syst.  Mona- 

d^lphia  Decandria. 


Identification.    Lin.  Oen.,  309. ;  Lara.  la,  1 621. :  Dec  Prod.,  S.  pi  256. ;  Don's  Mill,  fiL  pi  231 
Synonyme.    Bonafldia  Neck.  Elem.,  Na  1364. 

Derhation.    From  a,  privative,  and  morphit  fbrm ;  in  reference  to  the  deformity  of  the  ooroUa,  fhun 
the  want  of  the  wings  and  keeL 

Description,  Large  deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America.  Leaves 
impari-jpinnate,  havinjz  many  pairs  of  leaflets  that  have  transparent  dots  in 
their  disks,  and,  ususOly,  minute  stipules  at  their  base.  The  leaves  have  de- 
ciduous stipules.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  lengthened  spiked  racemes, 
usually  grouped  at  the  tips  of  the  branches ;  of  a  blue- violet  colour.  {Dee. 
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Prod^'u,  p. 256.)  The  species  are  bighl;  omaniental  on  account  of  thdr 
lenes,  and  more  especiatly  of  their  long  ipikes  of  flowers ;  which,  though, 
wbeDtakpnieporately, they  are  small, and  imperfect  in  n^ord  to  form,  are  yet 
rich  from  their  number,  and  their  colours  of  purple  or  violet,  spangled  wilh 
*  golden  yellow.  The  plants  are  not  of  long  duration ;  and  are  liable  to  be 
broken  by  wind ;  for  which  reason  tbey  ought  always  to  be  planted  io  a  shel- 
tered situation.  They  pTXfduce  abundance  of  suckers,  from  which,  and  from 
cuttings  of  the  root,  they  ore  very  readily  propagated.  The  several  sorts 
that  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arbO' 
return  of  the  Akssra.  Loddiges,  appear  to  us  only  varieties  of  one  and  the 

•  I.  A.  FKUTico'sA  Lm.     The  shrubby  Amorpha,  or  Batlard  Indigo, 
Lii.^,ioaii  DKPnki,!L  ]L«as.i  D«i'>Min.,i.p.s3i, 

1  iDdiiD,  Amir.  ;  bui  IndSgo.  Fr.,  Stiiueluftiiitr  VBim,  Orr, 

ikubr  Hindb..  L  m.;  Hia  Ion..  LS?.;  BM.  Rtg.,  Wl.  ;  Knuo.,  LI,;  N. 


^Si 


Spec.   Char.,  t^c.    Rather  arfxtrracent,   some- 

what  vtllose  or  glabrous.    Leaflets  elliptic- 
oblong,  the  lowest  distant  from  the  base  of 

the  pinole.     Calyx  somewhat  villose;  4  of 

its  teeth  obtuse,  1  acuminate.   The  standard 

elaodless.    Legume  few^set^ed.  {Dtf,  Prod., 

II.  p.256.)  A  nativeofCarolinaand  Florida, 

on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  grows  to 

the  height  of  Irom  9  ft.  to  1  £  ft.    In  Britain, 

it  produces  its  long  close  spikes  of  fine,  rich, 

toy  dark,  bluish-purple  flowers  in  June  and  ': 

July.      It  was   introduced  into   BritJiiii   in 

1724,  by  Mark  Catesby ;  who  states  that  the 

inhabitants  of  Carolina,  at  one  time,  made 

a   sort   of  coarse  indigo   from   the  young 

Khoota.     It  is  now  a  common  shrub  in  Eu- 
ropean gardens;  and  Thuuberg  is  said  to  have  observed  it  in  those  of  the 

[aland  of  Nipon,  in  Japan. 
Farietift. 

*  A.f.  2  angat^lm  Pursh  has  the  leafiets  linear>elliplic- 

^  A.  f,  3  emnrginala  Pursh  has  the  leaflets  notched,  and  the  calyx 
hc«ry.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

■  j4.  /.  4  LmAm  Lodd,  Cat.,  1H30,  appears  to  have  rather  larger  flowers 
and  leaves  than  the  species.  There  are  finely  flowering  plants  of  it 
in  the  Ooldworth  Arboretum. 

•  4./,  5  aerilea  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  flowers  of  somewhat  apal^ 

blue.  There  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum.  Perhaps  it  is 

only  a  variation  of  A.  croceo-lankta. 

Coainiereial  SlatUlic;  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  If.  6d. 

each,  and  of  seeds,  \t.  per  oz.;  at  Boilwyllcr,  plants  are  50  cents  each,  or 

seedlings  10  franca  for  50 ;  at  New  York,  plants  are  37^  cents  each,  and  seed* 

4  dollars  per  lb. 

B  2.  A.  (f.)  ola'bri  lieif.  The  glabrous  Amorpha,  or  Bailard  Indigo. 
lAmi^Mtkm.    Dot  CiL  Hon  Pu.,  IK.  i  DKFTDd.,£[iiK,  Doi'iHill.,  i.  p.SH. 
Ira,  Ckar.,  4c.    biher  iTt»t»e«it,  glabioui.  I«>dcU  dllpUcjiblong,  the  [ownl  dlilunt  tioa  Itxt 
liH>  sTUw  piUale.    CsljiaMiibrDiu,  fuur  of  lli  l«Ih  nbliut,  one  ncunilnite    Sundmrd  rlandnl  on 
S(tU^    IntnBuiwJlDlSU).  uidaoirenivtiiJuliuid  AiifuM.  ^ 

._  3.  A.  (f.)  na'ma  Nuil.      The  dwarf  Amorpha,  or  Bailard  hi^go. 
■i^jy«|*g-.     Mate,  la  Fw.  Cti.,  ISIJ;  Sot,  Oon,  Ainn.a.  p,9l.i  Db.  Pnd , £  pL m. ;  Don^ 
V—^f.*^  A.  Bdcn^ti^la  Ptit*  PI.  Amtr.  3rpl.,  3,  p.  tes. 
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ptc.  Otar^  ^.  Shrubbj,  dwarf,  nther  glabroui.  Leaflet!  ritqrtical,  mncnv 
rniUte.  Calyx  glabroun,  all  its  teeth  aetacecKwl;  iCiiiBiMta.  LflgUOM  1- 
teeded.  {Drc.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  856.)  A  native  of  herti««fr4»v(nd  hilb  mh  tk 
Miaaouri,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  1  ft.  to  8  ft.  Accorduig  to 
Purth,  It  is  an  elegant  little  shrub,  with  purple  floweia,  which  are  fragrant. 
It  wai  introducea  in  1811,  by  Mr.  Lyonj  btit  it  ii  not  eomincKi  in  col- 
lectioiu. 

■  4.  A.  (p.)  praNsrans  Sweet.  Thefragrant  Amorphi 
Svt  FI..O>rd.,  I.  Ml. ;  DoD-i  MIIL,  <L  n  (M. 
ntuSmAite(.  Wof.,  t  !:l&,liutiulc>r<itlHn. 


^cS- 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Shrubby,  pubescent.     Leaves  with 
6 — B   purs   of    elliptic-oblong   mucronate   leaflets, 
obtuse  at  both  enJit,  young  ooes  pubescent.     CdIjk 
pubescent,  pedicellate ;  superior  tcctb  obtuse,  lower 
one  acute.   Style  hidry.   Floweru  dark  purple.  (Aan'i  ^l 
Mitt.,  ii.  p  834.)    A  native  of  North  America,  where    ' 
it  grows  7  ft.  ur  8  ft.  high  j  flowering  in  June  and 
Ju^.     Introduced   in  1800;   but   not   commou   in 
British  coHections.    Planted  in  deep,  free,  dry,  sandy 
Mril,  this  sort,  like  all  the  others,  will  grow  aiul  flower  ^'* 
freely. 

A  5.  A.(t.)c»o'Cio-\jLVt>tkfVai*.  Tbe  SaSron-coloured-woally 

tatenj/  Batlard  Indigo. 
Utt^aUam.     W*U  Dnd.  Brit.,  t.  ]».,  Dcn'i  HUL,  i. 
A^nMi^i.    WU*.  DaidBiU.,  t.139;  uKlinrA.aai. 
Spec.  Char.,  4'c.     Plant  clothed  with  tawny  pu- 
bescence.   Racemes  branched.    Leaves  with 

6 — 8  pairs   of  oblong-elliptic,   mucronulale, 

downy  leaflets;  the  3  upper  teeth  of  calyx 

ovate,  acute,  the  2  lower  ones  verv  short,  and 

rounded.  (Don'i  Mat.,  ii.  p.  834.)     A  native 

of  North  America,  cultivated  in  British  gar-  j. 

dens  in  I8S0,  where  it  is  a  shrub  from  3fi.  ^■ 

to  5  ft.  high.    Its  flowers,  which  appear  bi 

July   and   August,  are   of  a   purpliah   blue. 

Plants  of  this  sort  are  in  the  Fulliam  Nur- 


•  6.  A.  (p.)  cane'scens  KiUI.    The  canescent  Ainorpha,  or  Badtrd  I»Sg^ 

lilnilificalkm.  NutLlnFru  CU.,  ISIiiDd  On.  AiMr.,  S.  p,91.-.  Punk  FL  A^IM-KkM.i 
On.  Prod.,  a  p.  M8. ;  Don'.  1111174  n  S34.  ^^     ^ 

Spec.  Char.,  i^c.     Siiffhiticose,  dwarf,  all  over  whitely  tomentose.     LeaAeM 
ovate-elliptic,  mucronate,  the  lowest  near  the  buse  of  the  petiole.     CUyx 
tomentose;  its  teeth  ovate,  acute,  equal.     Ovary  8-avuled.     Leguaw  N 
seeded.  (Dec  Prod.,  ii.  p.  256.)     A  native  of  Louiiiuia,  on  the  banks  df 
the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi;  producing  its  dark  blue  flowera  in  Job 
and   August.     Introduced   in   1818,  bv   Lyon,  but   not  conunon  in   tti 
lections.     This  sort,  like  every  other  kind  of  Am6rpha  (and  bdeod  like  ri 
luneous  plants,  the  wood  of  which  is  not  hard  and  compact^  and  the  don 
tion  of  which  is  consequently  but  temporary),  reqpres  to  be  well  cot  i 
every  year,  or  otherwise  to  be  planted  in  very  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil.  Nothfa 
but  cutting  in  shrubs  of  this  description  in  soils  where  they  grow  five) 
¥riU  Other  make  them  assume  handsome  shapea,  or  preserve  their  vibdi^f 
any  length  of  tone.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  peach,  the  almond,  I 
hydtangeai,  the  ribes,  and  many  other  suft-wooded  trees  and  ahniba. 
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Genus  XII. 


ROBV'SIA  Lin.    Thk  Robinia,  or  Locust  Tree,    Lin.  Sytt.  Diadelphia 

Decdndria. 

Umtl/icmHam.    Dec  Uha.  I^.,  & :  Prod.,  8.  p.  861. ;  Don**  Mill, «.  p.  8S7. 

hmm]^u9€».    PKcudacicU  Tomm.  Ingt.,  t  417. ;    Mcenek  Metk.,  145l  ;  RoMnier,  Fr. ;  Robinie,  Oer. 

AripflttDH.  Named  in  honour  of  Jmm  Robim,  a  French  boUnbt,  once  herbalist  to  Henrr  IV.  of 
FkanoB,  author,  of  JWiidriv  Ast  PUMtet^  l£nio,  ParU,  1690;  printad  with  the  Mcond  aditioo  of 
Loniccr**  BUtorg  ^  Flamia.  Hb  mq  Vegpaiian  was  aulMiaDiomtrator  at  the  Jardin  del  Plantea 
fci  Fttit,  and  was  the  flnt  peraoo  who  cuftlTated  the  Roblnto  Pwud-^clurla  In  Europe. 

DeteripHom.  Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  America,  where  one  of  the 
ipedes  is  highly  valued  for  its  timber.  In  Europe,  all  the  species  are  much 
fiiiied  both  for  their  4ise  and  beauty.  They  arc  readily  propagated  by  seeds, 
Iii]^  truncheons  of  the  stem  and  branches,  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  graft- 
ing; and  thev  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  not  too  wet.  Their  roots  are 
creeping,  anci  their  branches  very  brittle :  they  erow  rapidly,  but  are  not 
cenmlly  of  long  duration.  Their  rapid  growth  is  a»  property  that  they 
nave  in  common  with  all  trees  and  plants  the  principal  roots  of  which  extend 
themselves  close  under  the  surface ;  because  there  the  soil  is  always  richest : 
but  the  same  cause  that  produces  this  rapidity  at  first,  occasions  the  tree  to 
igtom  slowly  afterwards,  unless  the  roots  are  allowed  ample  space  on  every 
ode;  since,  as  they  never  jienetrate  deep,  they  soon  exhaust  all  the  soil  within 
their  reach.  For  this  reason,  also,  sues  trees  are  objectionable  as  hedgerow 
tren,  or  as  scattered  groups  in  arable  lands ;  their  roots  proving  a  serious  im- 
pediaient  to  the  plou^,  and  the  suckers  thrown  up  by  them  choking  the  com 
crops.  Roots,  on  the  other  hand,  which  penetrate  perpendicularly  as  well  as 
homontall^,  belong  to  more  slowly,  but  more  steadily,  growine  trees,  which 
always  attain  a  larger  size  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  grounathey  occupy. 

1  !•  R.  Pseu^d-JcaV;! A  lAn,    The  common  Robinia,  or  False  Acacia. 

'Irifitiiiffiii  Ub.  8bi,  KMSL  i  Dm;  PmL,  &  pi  96L ;  Lam.  OL,  t  6S&  C  L ;  N.  Du  Ham.  8. 1 1&  ; 
Ota-ft  Mm.^  p.  Ki 

JlpampaMt.  Aenynteene  PModaeieia  ita*6. ;  FlMudacicia  odorita  Manek  Vetk.,  14&  ;  Locuit 
Traa^  Jmar. ;  tiM  Battaid  Acacia :  Rohinier  fluax  Acacia,  Aoaciablanc,  Carouga  de«  Am^ricainf, 
JK  ;  fMwiBa  Acadc,  or  Scbotendom,  Qtr. 

DeHmUom.  This  tree,  when  fint  Introdnoed,  was  fupmied  to  be  a  ipedet  of  the  Egyptian  acacia, 
(Jciria  vftra),fhin  its  prialiljbraiiclMS  and  pinnatcalearet,  which  retemhledthoie  or  that  tree.  It 
was  nmned  tM  locust  tree  bj  thcumlMionaries.  who  were  some  of  the  flrtt  coUectort,  and  who  fiinciad 
that  It  was  the  tree  that  nipportad  St  John  In  the  wildemen.    It  if  not.  however,  a  natireof  any 


■art  of  the  world  than  North  America.    The  name  Carouge,  i«  the  French  word  for  caroo 
,  the  locuat  tree  of  S«dn ;  whkn,  being  alto  a  naUye  of  ^rria,*  it,  probably,  the  true  locust 
•f  tM  KemTatmmetU,    The  German  name  of  Schotcndom  it  composed  of  gckote,  a  pod,  or  le. 
and  dkms,  a  thorn. 
%    lam.  IILtfi6&i  N.  Ou  Ham.,  8.  1 1&;  ourj^.S05.i  and  tiieplateof  thutpcdei  in 


Spec,  Ckar^^/f-c,  Prickles  stipular.  Branches  twiggy.  Racemesof  flowers  loose 
and  pen<hilou8 ;  and  smooth,  as  are  the  legumes.  Leaflets  ovate.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  sweet-scented ;  the  roots  creeping,  and  their  fibres 
sometimes  bearin^^  tubercles.  {Dec  Prod,,  ii.  p.  261.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  found  from  Canada  to  Carolina. 

VmrieUti,  The  plant  varying  much  in  its  different  native  localities,  and  also 
baring  been  lona  cultivated  firom  seeds  in  Burope^  the  varieties  are  nume- 
rous. Some  or  those  included  in  the  following  Ust  appear  in  our  Horitu 
Brkmmicuit  and  in  Don*s  Miller,  as  species ;  while  some  hybrids,  such  as  R. 
b^brida  and  R.  intermedia,  might  also  have  been  consicfered  as  varieties, 
bot  we  have  preferred  keeping  them  apart. 

1  J?.  P.  2  Jlore  iuteo  Dumont^  6.  p.  140.,  has  the  flowers  yellow, 
t  R.  P.  3  m#rmtf  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.,  Dec.  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  136.— 
Prickles  wanting,  or  nearly  obsolete.    Leaflets  flat.    Plant  oC  €t«e 
growth,  in  whieh  retpect  h  dUkn  from  R.  P.  umbcmcuWfenu 
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It  B.  P,  ^  ctispa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261. —  Prickles  wanting.  Leaflets  all, 
or  for  the  most  part,  undulately  curled. 

It  R.  F.5  umbracuHJera  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.,  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  157.; 
R.  in^ruiis  Dum.  Court,,  vi.  p.  liO.  —  Prickles  wanting.  Branches 
much  crowded,  and  smooth.  Head  orbicular.  Leaflets  ovate.  This 
variety  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  of  R.  Pseud-i4ckcia ; 
and,  according  to  Dumont  de  Courset,  to  have  yellow  flowers.  It 
has  been  common  in  British  gardens  since  1820,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered  in  this  country. 

It  R,  P.etortuosa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.;  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  IL — 
Branches  much  crowded,  and  twisted.  Racemes  similar  to  those  of 
R.  Pseud- Jc^cia,  but  smaller  and  fewer-flowered. 

It  R,  F,  7  sophore/u/ta  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  leaves  large,  and  some- 
what like  those  of  Sopkora  jap6nica. 

It  R,  P.  S  avtorj)hafiHa  Lk.  has  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  Am6rpha 
fruticosa. 

*i  R,  P,9  stricta  Lk.  has  the  general  tendency  of  the  shoots  upright ; 
but  still  the  plant  is  not  so  tastigiate  as  the  Lombardy  poplar. 

^  R.  P,  10  procera  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830.  —  A  tall  vigorous-growing  variety. 

If  /?.  P.  11  pendu/a  Ort.  Dec.,  p.  26. —  The  shoots  are  somewhat  droop- 
ing, but  not  very  decidedly  so. 

It  R,P,12  fuonttrosa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830. — The  leaves  are  lai^e,  and  twisted. 

¥  R.  P.  13  viacrophyUa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  leaves  long,  and  the 
leaflets  broad. 

It  R,  P,  14  viicrophylla  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830;  R.  angustif^lia  HorL;  has  the 
leaves  small,  and  the  leaflets  narrow. 

*t  R,  P,  15  spectdbUis  Dum.  has  large  leaves  and  is  without  prickles :  it 

froduces  straight  vigorous  shoots,  which  are  angular  wnen  young. 
t  was  raised  from   seed  by  M.  Descemet,  at  St:  Denis,  and  was 
formerly  known  in  the  French  nurseries  by  the  name  of  aga^abte 
(enticing\ 
It  R.  P,  16  latisUiqua,  the  broad-podded  locust,  is  mentioned  in  Prince's 
Cflte/og«tf  for  1829. 

In  America,  there  are  three  popular  varieties,  distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  the  heart- wood ;  viz.  the  red  locust,  when  the  heart-wood  is  red,  and 
which  is  esteemed  by  far  the  most  durable  and  beautiful  timber ;  the  graen 
locust,  which  is  the  most  common,  which  has  a  greenish  yellow  heart,  and 
is  held  next  in  esteem  to  the  red;  and  the  white  locust,  which  has  a 
white  heart,  and  is  considered  the  least  valuable  of  all ;  and,  in  the  western 
states,  there  is  said  to  be  another  variety,  called  the  black  locust.  All 
these  may  more  properly  be  considered  as  variations,  apparently  depending 
solely  on  the  soil  and  situation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blue  colour  (h 
the  flowers  of  the  hydrangea  depends  on  the  soil  in  which  it  is  plantcxi. 

Most  of  these  varieties  are  tolerably  distinct  in  the  foliage  when  the  {dants 
are  youRg ;  but  those  best  worth  cultivating,  except  where  there  is  a  com- 
plete collection,  are  R.  P.  umbracuHfera,  the  parasol  acacia ;  R.  P.  p^odula, 
the  weeping  variety  ;  R.  P.  stricta,  the  upright-growing  sort ;  and  R.  P. 
spectabilis,  the  vigorous-growing  thornless  variety,  mth  regard  to  the 
yellow-flowered  vairiety,  it  may  be  worth  continuing  by  grafting  or  suckers; 
but,  to  make  quite  isure  of  having  white  flowers,  the  trees  producing  them 
*  ought  to  be  propagated  by  graftin^^  also ;  as  plants  raised  from  seed,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  white  flowers,  yet  occasionally  produce  yd- 
lowish  ones. 

Description.  The  Robinia  Pseud-^^cacia,  though  it  attains  the  hei^t  of  70  ft. 

or  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  diameter,  in  favourable  situations  in  iti 

native  country,  yet  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  there  with  a  straight  clean  trunk, 

which  will  admit  of  being  sawn  up  into  boards  of  even  moderate  dimcnnoni. 

'  It  is  a  much  branched  tree,  with  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  trunk,  somewhat 

'$wj8ted:  the  biraoches  have  a  general  tendency  upwards  wheix  the  tree  m 
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youne,  but  aa  it  grow*  old  they  ipreBd  out  huri- 
lomtuly.  lliej  are  armed  with  strong  hooked 
pricklea,  and  not  with  spines  or  ligneous  thoma ; 
Ae  former  bnng  only  attached  to  the  bark,  like 
tbe  prickles  of  the  common  rose  or  the  bramble; 
lod  the  lUter  proceeding  from  the  wood,  like  the 
Klines  of  the  hawthorn,  cockapur,  and  other 
tnonis.  The  leaves  of  the  robinia  are  composite, 
the  leaflets  being  seuile,  and  S,  10,  or  even  19, 
with  an  odd  one.  Their  texture  is  so  fine,  and 
tbor  surface  so  smooth,  that  tbe  dust  which  falls 
on  them  will  hardly  lie;  which  laat  circumstance 
renders  the  tree  particiilarly  eligible  for  planting 
■king  road  eHes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
orb  great  tborouehib^.  The  flowen  are  disposed 
in  pendulous  buncnes,  white  or  yellowish,  and  are  most  agreeably  fragrant :  they 
ne  siicceeded  b^  narrow  flat  l^mes,  about  S  in.  long,  each  containing  5  or  6 
■nail  aeede,  which  are  commomy  brown,  but  sometimes  black.  These  seeda, 
when  takenout  of  thepod.and  exposed  to  the  air,  will  hardlyretain  their  vege- 
Mive  properties  two  yean,  but,wnen  kept  in  the  pod,  they  will  remain  good  a 
jtar  longer ;  and,  when  the  pods  are  buried  5  d.  or  6  ft.  under  the  surfece,  in 
diy  soil,  they  have  been  known  to  keep  7  years,  without  losing  their  vitalitj, 
■M  would  probably  retain  it  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  dimensions  of  the 
tree,  in  its  native  country,  vary  much  with  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  it 
grawa.  In  Kentucky,  the  tree  sometiines  attains  the  heieht  of  7011.  or  80  ft., 
with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter;  but  it  does  not  arrive  ut  half  that  size  at  Harris- 
a  Pennsylvania.     On  the  trunk  and  large  limbs  of  the  old  robintas,  the 


tanh, 
buih 


im  w^ry  thick,  and  deeply  furrowed ;  but  on  tbe  young  trees  i 


soaceptibli 
durable;  b 


|MraU*ely  smooth  for  the  first  10  or  15  ycsra.  llie  young  tree,  till  the 
Iniiik  attain*  the  diameter  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  is  armed  with  formidable  prickles; 
bat  these  disappear  altogether  as  it  grow*  old,  and  they  are  wanting,  in  some 
of  tbe  varieties,  even  when  they  are  young.  The  wood,  which  is  commonly 
of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  marked  with  brown  veins,  ia  hard,  compact,  and 
ptible  of  a  bright  poliih  :  it  baa  a  good  deal  of  strength,  and  is  very 
' — t  it  has  not  much  elasticity,  and  is  somewhat  liable  to  crack.  The 
e  property  almost  peculiar  to  it,  that  of  forming  heart-wood  at' 
_  .  _  ..:-  ■_  ->j  third  year;  whereas  the  sap-wood  of  the  oak, 
•  ■  begin  to 

eungemtODeart,  or  peneci,  wooo,  nii  aner  luor  la years- growth.  (AficAx.) 
In  BriiMn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  Robfnu  Paei)d-.4ciicia  some- 
dmea  attuns  as  great  a  height  aa  it  does  in  any  part  of  America ;  but,  north  of 
London,  it  is  as  small  as  it  is  in  the  nortit-eost  of  Pennsylvania,  or  smaller. 
It  ownra  with  great  rapidity  when  young;  pluita,  in  10  year*  from  the  seed, 
e  the  hei^t  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  or  even  40  ft.;  and  established 
iota  producing  shoots  6  ft.  or  10  ft.  long  in  one  season.  When  the 
once  attained  the  height  of  about  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  it  grows  very  slowly 
b;  but,  whatever  hdght  it  attaius,  there  are  very  few  specimens  to  be 
met  whh  in  England,  that  have  more  than  30  or  40  cubic  feet  of  timber  in 
the  trunk.  At  50  or  60  years  of  age,  the  trunk  is  not  greatlv  increased  in 
prt;  but  at  that  age  the  branchei  often  contain  aa  great  a  bulk  of  timber  is 
die  tmnk,  though,  from  not  being  straight,  that  timber  is  comparatively  c^ 
little  value,  except  for  fiiel.  The  greatest  bulk  of  timber  contained  in  aay 
robma  that  we  have  beard  of  is  in  one  at  Taverhnm,  in  Norfolk,  which 
contains  894  cubic  ft.  (WUier^i  Trtal.,  p.  234.)  It  stands  among  some 
■Hver  firs,  which  are  presumed  to  be  about  tbe  same  age,  and  which  contain 
■ewlj  3  loads  (about  150ft.)  of  timber  each;  thus  affording  a  tolerable  cH. 
Urionof  the  comparative  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  trees.  T\\e  trees  of  this 
neeiea,  and  of  several  of  its  varieries,  in  ^e  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigcs,  have  atlunei  l\»b. 


yooogpl 
tree  has 
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height  of  30  ft.  and  upwards,  ip  10  years  from  the  time  they  were  planted. 
Cobbett  and  Withers  record  instances  of  much  more  rapid  growth.  The 
former,  in  his  Woodlands  ($382.),  mentions  a  plantation  at  Coieahill,  in 
which  the  trees  averaged  19ft.  liter  being  4  years  planted ;  and  others  at 
Botley,  which,  in  1 1  years  had  attained  the  height  of  40  ft,,  with  tninka 
*"  3  ft.  2  in.  round  at  the  bottom^'  (/W.,§358.);  and  in  Witho^'s  TVvate, 
p.  254.,  mention  is  made  of  900  planti^  placed  4  ft.  apart  in  1824,  which, 
m  1828,  had  reached  to  from  13ft.  to  16  ft.  in  height,  and  were  to  be  cut 
down,  and  used  as  hop-poles. 

A  plantation  of  locusts,  Scotch  pines,  sycamores,  limes,  Spanish  chest- 
nuts, beeches,  ashes,  and  oaks  was  made  in  1812,  at  Earl's  Court,  near 
Kensington,  and  the  trees  measured,  at  Cobbett's  request,  in  1827 ;  when 
it  was  found  that  the  locust  had  grown  faster  than  any  one  kind  of 
the  other  trees  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  22,  and  faster  than  the  average  of 
them  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  18.  (See  Woodlands^  §,  375.,  and  Swrd, 
Mmg.f  vol.  iii.  p.  363.)  This  comparatively  rapid  growth  of  ^he  locust,  which 
is  in  a  great  measure  con^nned  by  other  measurements  in  Mr.  Withera's 
TWaiu€f  is  owing  to  the  spreading  roots  of  the  tree  having  the  power  of 
more  rapidly  eKtr A:ting  nourishment  from  the  soil  than  the  descending  roots 
of  the  other  trees  among  which  it  was  planted ;  but  these  other  tree^ 
vrith  descending  roots,  though  they  grow  slower  than  the  locust  at  first, 
would,  in  the  course  of  30  or  40  years,  overtop  it,  and  ultimately  deiAroy 
it  altogether,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  near  Ptoris. 

Geography,  In  North  America,  the  locust  tree,  as  it  is  there  called^ 
begins  to  grow  naturally  in  Pennsylvania,  between  Lancaster  and  Harris- 
burgh,  in  the  lat.  of  40^  20^^ :  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is  found  2?  gr 
S°  rarther  north  |  because,  on  the  west  side  of  these  mountains,  the  cliniate 
if  milder,  and  the  soil  more  fertile  than  on  the  east  of  them.  It  is  moat  abm- 
dant  in  the  south-west,  abounding  in  all  the  valleys  between  the  chains  oftha 
Alleghany  mountains,  particularly  in  Limestone  Valley.  It  is  oonunon  in  all 
the  western  states,  betwefwi  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  lakes,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippL  It  js  plentiful  in  Upper  Canada,  and  also  in  Lower  Canada;  but  it 
is  not  found  in  the  states  east  of  the  river  Delaware,  nor  does  it  grow  i^o* 
taneously  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  middle  and  southern  states,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  from  50  to  100  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  planted,  however,  in  that 
region  for  purposes  of  both  utility  and  ornament.  It  is  observed  by  Mir 
chaux,  that  the  locust  forms  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  Americai^ 
forests  than  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  and  that  it  is  nowhere  found  occupyia| 
tracts,  even  of  a  few  acres  exclusivdy.  Hence  the  tree,  where  it  is  met  with,  is 
frequently  spared  by  settlers,  as  being  ornamental,  and  comparatively  rare;  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  black  wsdnut  is  frequently  spared  for  the  same 
reasons,  and  for  its  fruit.  Hence,  also,  old  specimens  of  these  two  trees, 
which  have  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  forests,  are  frequently  seen  growing  ia 
the  midst  of  cultivated  fields. 

Hiiioru,  There  is,  perhaps,  no  American  tree  respecting  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  done,  in  Europe,  as  the  locust.  It  was  one  of  the  fint  trees 
that  we  received  fi^m  that  country,  and  it  has  been  more  exteosiveb 
propagated  than  any  other,  both  in  France  and  England.  It  has  been  iX> 
temately  extolled  and  neglected  in  both  countries;  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  though  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  flowere  is  eenerally  acknowledged, 
and  though  it  has,  at  different  periods,  been  en£usiastically  praised  by 
different  writers,  for  the  valuable  properties  of  its  wood,  it  cannot  be  oon^ 
sidered  as  holding  a  high  rank  as  a  timber  tree,  or  as  being  generally  planted 
with  a  view  to  profit. 

The  seeds  of  this  tree,  it  is  stated  in  Martyn*s  Miller  and  most  other  British 
worits,  and  even  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel  and  Baudrillart*s  Dkiioumaire^ 
liere  first  sent  to  Europe  to  Jean  Robin,  gardener  to  Henry  IV.  of  France^  in 
1601 ;  but,  according  to  I>eleuie,%s  quoted,  p.  136.,  and  also  to  Adanson,  in 
the  article  Ackdtiy  m  the  French  EncyehpeB^^  the  locust  was  sent  firam 
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Aaericm  to  Veowsian  Robin  (son  to  Jean  Robin),  who  was  arborist  to 
LooB  XIII.,  and  was  planted  by  hiro  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  1635. 

In  England,  it  appears  to  hare  been  first  cultivated  by  the  elder  Tra- 
dcKUit;  bat  whether  he  obtained  it  from  France,  or  direct  from  Virginia,  is 
ooeertahi.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  he  may  have  received  it  from  America 
eren  before  Robin,  as  Parkinson,  in  his  Theatre  of  Plants,  published  in  1640, 
aentiona  the  tree  as  having  been  grown  by  Tradescant  **  to  an  exceeding 
hMfat.**  The  first  tree  planted  in  Paris  still  exists  (as  noticed  p.  136.) ; 
ml  the  first  tree  phuted  in  Gkrman^,  in  1696,  still  remains,  though  m  a  very 
decayed  state,  in  a  court-yard  in  Vienna  (as  noticed  p.  147.).  Tradescant's 
Irae  was  in  existence  when  Sir  William  Watson  vi^fited  his  garden  in  1749. 
(8ae  p.  40.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  robinia  in  England  is  that  in  Parkin- 
son's Theatre  €f  FlanUy  before  referred  to:  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Gerard, 
sichcr  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  or  in  that  edited  by 
Muson,  in  1629.  Evelyn,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Sylva,  published  in  1664, 
lajBy  **  The  French  have  lately  brought  in  the  Virginian  acacia,  which  exceed- 
i^glj  adorns  their  walks.  The  tree  is  hardy  against  all  the  invasions  of  our 
JmHii  bI  seasons;  but  our  high  winds,  which,  by  reason  of  its  brittle  nature,  it 
loea  not  so  well  resist ;  and  the  roots  (which  insinuate  and  run  like  liquorice 
iiader  ground)  are  apt  to  emaciate  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  haply  not  so  com- 
OMndable  in  our  gardens  as  they  would  be  agreeable  for  variety  of  walks  and 
■hniir  They  thrive  well  in  His  Majesty's  new  plantation  in  St.  James's  Park.'* 
[StftM,  ed.  1664,  p.  64.)  In  the  edition  of  the  Sylva  published  in  1706,  Evelyn 
ipeaka  of  two  acacias,  the  gleditschia  and  the  false  acacia ;  '*  both  which,"  he 
■gra^  **  deserve  a  place  among  avenue  trees,  and  love  to  be  planted  among  moist 
Iprotmd.*'  Mortimer,  in  1712,  says,  '^  A  great  number  of  acacias  were  for- 
ncrij  planted  in  St.  James's  Park ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  of  their 
bmcfaea  being  broken  by  the  wind,  they  were  all  cut  down."  Bradley, 
in  I718»  speaks  of  the  Virnnian  acacia  as  the  only  species  of  that  tree  that 
«ill  stand  the  open  air  in  England,  and  refers  to  some  of  them  growing  in 
the  court  before  Russell  House,  Bloomsbury  (now  the  British  Museum),  and 
in  the  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster.  None  of  these  trees  now  exist.  Ray,  in 
hia  JEfiflory,  published  in  1719,  mentions  the  robinia  as  among  the  trees  growing 
in  the  Biuop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham.  According  to  Lysons  there 
wan  two  trees  there  in  1809;  and  the  remains  of  one  of  them  still  exist  (1836). 
I  Bee  p.  43.)  Miller^  in  1731,  speaks  of  the  robinia  as  very  common  in  gar- 
nana  near  London,  where  there  were,  in  his  time,  several  large  old  trees.  He 
iajra  that  they  are  very  hardy,  but  will  not  endure  being  exposed  to  high 
Mrang  winds,  which  break  their  branches,  and  render  them  unsightly.  *^  Many 
peojp&y"  be  adds,  ^  have  neglected  to  cultivate  them  on  that  account ;  but  they 
will  do  well  if  planted  in  wildernesses  amon^  other  trees,  where  they  will  be 
-^^^^ — fid,  and  make  a  beautiful  variety."  Miller  mentions  one  40  ft.  high  as 
tree;  and  he  also  states  that,  in  his  time,  the  robinia  had  ripened 
in  England,  fi^m  which  young  plants  had  been  raised.  In  1752,  he 
aajB  that  the  robinia  was  generally  propagated  in  English  nurseries  by  suckers 
fiom  the  roots  of  old  trees,  but  that  he  prefers  raising  them  from  seeds. 
Tonng  plants,  he  says,  frequently  make  shoots  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length 
in  one  season.  ^  These  trees,"  he  adds, "  were  formerly  in  gneat  request  in 
Badhwd,  and  were  fi^uentlv  pUnted  in  avenues,  and  for  shady  walks ;  but 
thev  branches  being  generallv  broken  or  split  down  by  the  wind  in  summer, 
afhcn  they  are  dotned  with  leaves,  the  trees  are  rendered  improper  for  this 
anrpoae;  and  their  leaves  coming  out  late  in  the  spring,  and  falling  off  early 
m  tue  autumn,  occasioned  their  being  neglected  for  many  years ;  but  of  late 
ihef  have  been  much  in  request  again,  so  that  the  nurseries  have  been  cleared 
of  thnw  trees;  though,  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be  as  little  enquired  after  as 
hcKtofore,  when  those  which  have  been  lately  planted  begin  to  have  their 
iigged  appearance."  (Diet.,  6th  edit,  in  1768.)  In  the  seventh  edition  of 
Us  Dicticmoiy,  published  m  1759,  Miller  says  that  young  trees,  two  or  three 
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years*  seedlings,  are  8  ft.  or  10  fl.  high.  Id  Dr.  Hunter's  edition  of  Evelyn's 
SylvGy  published  in  1786,  we  have  a  history  of  the  employment  of  therobmia 
in  ship-building,  communicated  to  the  doctor  by  Joseph  Harrison,  Esq^  of 
Bawtry,  in  a  letter  dated  July  25. 1782.  This  gentleman  bad  resided  some 
time  in  Virginia;  and  he  states  that,  about  the  year  1733,  the  first  experiment 
was  made  respecting  the  application  of  the  locust  tree  to  any  purpose  in 
ship-building,  by  an  ingenious  shipwright,  sent  over  to  America  by  some  Liver^ 
pool  merchants  to  build  two  large  ships  there.  This  shipwright  thought  **  that 
the  oaks,  elms,  ashes,  and  many  other  timber  trees  common  to  both  countries^ 
were  much  inferior  to  the  same  sorts  in  England ;  but  frequently  spoke  of  the 
locust  tree  as  of  extraordinary  qualities,  both  in  strength  and  duration."  He 
had  observed  some  very  old  timber  in  houses  in  New  England,  that  had  been 
built  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  when  the  country  was  first  settled,  perfectly  firm 
and  sound  ;  and,  after  baring  completed  his  engagement  for  his  employers^  he 
began  to  build  a  small  vessel  for  himself;  when,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  sofficient 
quantity  of  iron,  and  having  observed  the  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness 
of  the  locust  tree,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  trenails,  or  tree-nails,  that  is, 
wooden  pins,  of  that  timber,  might  be  substituted  for  iron  bolts  in  many 

S laces  where  they  would  be  least  liable  to  wrench  or  twist  (as  in  fiistening  the 
oor  timbers  to  the  keel,  and  the  knees  to  the  ends  of  the  beams,  which  two 
articles  take  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  used  in  a  ship),  purposing,  when 
he  arrived  in  England,  to  bore  out  the  locust  trenails,  and  dnve  in  iron  kxilts 
in  their  stead.  The  ship,  being  finished  and  loaded,  sailed  for  Liverpool,  and 
returned  back  to  Virginia  the  next  year ;  and  the  builder  himself  being  the  cap- 
tain  of  her,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  see  the  effect  of  the  locust  trenails. 
After  the  strictest  examination,  he  found  that  they  eflfectually  answered  the 
purpose  intended.  It  was,  however,  thought  prudent  to  take  several  of  them 
out,  and  to  put  in  iron  bolts  in  their  room ;  and  this  operation  afibrded  an- 
other proof  of  their  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness,  as  they  required  to  be 
driven  out  with  what  is  technically  called  a  set  bolt  (an  iron  punch),  just  as 
if  they  had  been  made  of  iron ;  whereas  oak  trenails  are  usually  bored  out  with 
an  auger.  This  captain  afterwards  died  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  use  of 
the  locust  for  trenails  was  neglected  for  some  years,  till  it  was  revived  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Harrison,  by  a  shin-builder  of  eminence  at  New  York,  where 
it  has  since  been  in  general  U8e.  Till  the  value  of  the  locust  tree  for  trenails, 
or  trunncls,  as  they  are  called  by  Cobbett,  was  proved  in  America,  they  were 
formed  in  Britain  of  the  best  oak  timber ;  and,  as  the  oak  wood  grown  in  Sussex 
is  generally  reckoned  the  best  in  the  island,  oak  trenails  were  sent  firom  that 
county  to  every  part  of  Britain ;  but  at  present  oak  is  only  partially  used 
for  this  purpose,  locust  trenails  being  imported  from  America  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

Public  attention  being  thus,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century^ 
powerfully  directed  to  the  locust,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
irarious  pamphlets  and  papers  in  the  Trantactiont  of  societies  began  to 
be  published  on  the  subject.  A  Treatise  on  the  Common  Acacia  was  pub* 
lished  at  Bordeaux  in  1762,  and  a  Mernoir  on  it  in  Paris  in  1786.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  recommended  for  planting  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  banks  by  its  running  roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  which 
they  throw  up.   The  wnter  also  recommends  it  for  pea-sticks,  hop-poles,  rine- 

Jirops,  hoops,  wedges,  cogs  to  wheels,  &c. ;  and  even  as  a  substitute  for  saint* 
bin,  as  a  forage  crop,  to  be  mown  thrice  a  year,  and  either  used  green,  or  dried 
as  hay  and  stacked  mixed  with  straw  for  winter  use.  He  mentions  its  various 
medical  properties,  and  adds  that  a  very  agreeable  syrup  is  made  from  the 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts,  S^c,  for  1785,  The  writer  says  that  the  wood,  when  green» 
is  of  a  soft  texture,  but  it  becomes  hard  when  dry.  He  considers  it  as  dur* 
able  as  the  best  white  oak ;  and  states  that  it  is  esteemed  preferable  to  the 
timber  of  that  tree,  for  the  axletrees  of  carriages,  trenails  for  ships,  and  many 
pther  mechanical  purposes.    It  makes  excellent  fiiel,  being,  like  the  ash,  fit  to 
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Irani  immediately  after  it  is  cut ;  and  its  shade       ess  injurious  to  grass  thait 
that  of  most  other  trees. 

In  the  Gentleman* t  Magazine  for  1791,  there  is  a  long  account  of  a  scheme 
by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jessup  for  growing  locust  trees  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy. 
It  ii  there  proposed,  that  an  act  of  parliament  be  obtained,  apportioning  about 
10,000  acres  in  the  New  Forest,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  be  set  apart 
for  trowing  locust  trees,  live  oak  (Qu^rcus  virens),  and  white  oak  (Qu^rcus 
ilba),  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy.  The  distance  at  which  Mr.  Jessup 
proposes  to  plant  these  trees  is  16}  ft.,  so  that  he  calculates  an  acre  will 
produce  160  trees  of  about  1}  ton  each.  The  locust,  he  says,  will  be  fit  for 
riup-building  in  25  or  30  years,  the  live  oak  in  40  years,  and  the  white  oak  in 
60  jears,  from  the  time  of  planting.  He  states  that  stakes  made  of  the  locust 
wood  hare  stood  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  his  rrrtam  knowledge,  for  80  or 
100  years  before  they  began  to  decay ;  and  that  the  live  oak  and  the  white  oak, 
though  they  do  not  attain  so  large  a  size  as  the  British  oak,  produce  a  more 
durable  timber.  He  recommends  the  locust  tree  to  be  planted  in  poor  soil, 
iMit  the  ocJts  "  m  good  rich  land.*'  In  order  to  save  government  "  any  con- 
oderable  expense,  he  proposes  to  prepare  the  soil,  and  take  care  of  the  trees 
afterwards,  by  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea,  who  are  to  be  sent  in  relays 
erery  six  months,  and  to  dwell  in  houses  built  for  their  accommodation  m 
ceotial  parts  of  the  forest :  every  house  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  allotted  to 
it  for  a  garden,  &c.  &c.  {Gent,  Mag,,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  699.^     In  February,  1793, 

i30">*  Pluviose,  an  2,)  the  National  Convention  decreeu  that  an  impression  of 
VAnnyaire  dn  Cuitivateur  should  be  struck  off,  and  distributed  in  the  depart- 
ments, the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  thinking  it  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  elementary  books  intended  for  the  use  of  the  national  schools.  In 
this  work,  evei^  day  in  the  year  is  marked  by  one  or  more  natural  pro- 
ductions, or  their  attendant  phenomena;  and  the  6th  of  May  (14™«  Prairial) 
was  consecrated  to  the  Kobinia  Pseikd-y^ckcia,  and  a  notice  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance, propagation^  culture,  and  uses. 

A  Letter  on  the  Acacia,  by  Dr.  Pulteney,  was  published  in  the  Gentleman^ 
Magaxme  for  1801,  p.  1098.,  in  which,  quoting  from  Ray,  he  says  the  leaves 
are  highly  grateful  to  cattle,  and  that  treatises  have  been  written  to  recom- 
mend the  cultivation  of  the  tree  for  its  young  shoots  as  forage.  Governor 
Pownall,  in  Young's  Annalt  of  Agriculture,  vol.  viii.,  states  that  several  gen- 
demen  in  America  have  informed  him,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York,  posts  for  rail-fencing  made  of  the  locust  tree  stood  **  wet  and  dry, 
next  the  ground,"  better  than  any  other  timber  posts  in  common  use; 
and  almost  as  well  as  posts  of  the  swamp  cedar  (the  deciduous  cypress). 
This  gentleman  remarks  that  the  locust  wood  which  is  used  in  Amenca  for 
•hip-building,  trenails,  and  posts,  has  commonly  been  srown  in  barren,  sandy, 
or  li^t  soils ;  and  that  in  England,  where  it  is  generally  planted  in  rich  soils, 
and  in  sheltered  situations,  the  tree  may,  probably,  outgrow  its  strength ;  and 
thus  the  branches  may  become  so  brittle  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  the  winds; 
while  the  wood  will  be  less  hard  and  tenacious,  and,  m  all  probability,  much 
less  durable  than  in  America.  He  therefore  recommends  planting  the  locust, 
in  England,  only  on  poor  soils,  when  it  is  intended  to  employ  the  timber  for 
nieful  purposes. 

In  the  Kecreations  of  Agriculture  ^or  1802,  there  is  a  paper  on  the  uses  of 
tiie  Robinis  Pseikd-^cacia  in  fencing,  in  which  it  is  recommended  as  a  hedge 
plant  on  poor,  gravelly,  sandy  soils.  Its  young  twigs  are  said  to  be  covered 
mth  a  kmd  of  thorn  that  renders  them  terrible  to  animals  of  all  sorts ;  and, 
oonaequently,  locust  hedges  can  require  no  protection  from  cattle  when  young. 
The  writer  appears  to  have  foreotten,  or,  perhaps,  not  to  have  known,  that 
cattle  are  aaid  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  the  snoots  both  in  America  and 
Fkanoe.  He  reconunends  training  each  plant  to  a  single  shoot,  in  order  that, 
after  a  certain  time,  the  hedge  may  be  cut  down,  and  the  plants  which  have 
compoeed  it  may  be  used  for  hop-poles,  for  posts  and  rails,  and  for  other 
roitic  pnrpoaes.     Such  .hedges^  he  says,  are  common  in  Germany :  the  writer 
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rndds,  that,  though  seeds  may  be  procured  in  the  netebbourhood  of  Londoii» 
yet  that  the  best  mode  is  to  import  them  from  North  America ;  aendiiy  the 
order  for  that  purpose  in  the  month  of  June,  and  bein^  particularly  careful  to 
get  seeds  of  that  year,  because  two  years*  old  seeds  will  not  grow.  (^Reertm^ 
ttoni  in  Agriculture^  vol.  vi.  p.  560.)  In  France,  in  the  year  1803,  a  work, 
entitled  Lettre  sur  le  Robimer^  was  published  in  Paris  by  Bi.  Fran9oif  «le 
Neufchateau,  containing  the  essence  of  all  that  had  been  previously  published 
on  the  subject  in  France,  supported  by  the  republication  of  many  previouslv 
written  tracts,  or  extracts  from  them.  A  translation  of  M.  Francois's  work 
occupies  the  first  156  pages  of  Withers's  Treatise  on  the  Acacia  ;  and,  with  a 
notice  of  the  article  by  Adanson,  in  the  French  Encyclop€edia,  and  another  by 
Ifiller,  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Forels,  dated  1830,  forms  a  very  interesting 
history  of  the  tree  in  France,  from  its  first  introduction  into  that  country  to 
the  present  time.  The  result  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the 
acacia  in  France,  according  to  Miller,  is,  that  it  ia  generally  employed  in  that 
country  to  decorate  pleasure-grounds ;  but  he  is  **  not  aware  that  there  are 
any  forest  plantations  of  acacia,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  timber  for 
caipenter's  work,  and  ship  timber.'*  {Withers' s  Treatise^  p.  278.) 

In  the  year  1823,  an  extraordinary  sensation  was  excited  in  Britain  respect- 
ing this  tree  by  Cobbett«  This  writer  while  in  America,  from  1817  to  1819, 
chiefly  occupied  himself  in  forming  and  gardening  in  Long  Island,  near  New 
York ;  and,  during  that  period,  as  be  tells  us  in  his  Woodlands  (§  386.),  "  was 
convinced  that  nothing  in  the  timber  way  could  be  so  ereat  a  benefit  as  the 
general  cultivation  of  this  tree."  He  adds :  *'  Thus  thinking,  I  brought  home 
a  parcel  of  the  seeds  with  me  in  1819,  but  I  had  no  means  of  sowing  it  till 
1823.  I  then  b^an  sowing  it,  but  upon  a  very  small  scale.  I  sold  the  plants ; 
and  since  that  time  I  have  sold  altogether  more  than  a  million  of  tncm  " ! 
He  elsewhere  states,  in  the  same  work  (§  380.),  that  he  sold  one  year's  trana- 
planted  plants  at  10«.  per  100.  He  had  a  large  kitchen-carden  behind  his 
nouse  atXensin^on,  which  he  turned  into  a  nursery;  and  he  also  grew  trees 
extensively  on  his  farm  at  Barnes,  in  Surrey.  He  imported  American  tree 
seeds,  and  grafts  of  fruit  trees :  and  he  strongly  recommended  all  of  these  to 
the  British  public,  in  his  Political  Register^  and  in  the  Woodlands^  which  waa 
published,  in  numbers,  from  1825  to  1828.  In  these  works,  he  more  espe- 
cially directed  attention  to  the  locust  tree,  urging,  in  his  clear  and  forcible 
manner,  the  immense  importance  of  this  tree  in  ship-building ;  ^nd  he  was  the 
means  of  many  thousands  of  it  being  planted  in  the  southern  and  middle  di^ 
tricts  o£  En^umd,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Durham.  The  name  of  locust*  as 
applied  to  this  tree,  was,  before  Cobbett's  time,  almost  unknown  in  England, 
and  many  persons,  in  consequence,  thought  it  was  a  new  tree.  Hence,  while 
quantities  of  plants  of  Robmia  Pseud- Jcacla  stood  unasked  for  in  the  nur- 
series, the  locust,  which  every  one  believed  could  only  be  had  genuine  finm 
Mr.  Cobbett,  could  not  be  grown  by  him  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
demand.  Cobbett  imported  the  seeds  in  tons ;  but,  when  he  ran  riiort  of  the 
real  American  ones,  he  procured  them,  as  well  as  young  plants,  firom  the 
London  nurseries.  Thb  we  state  on  the  authority  of  the  hte  Sfr.  William 
Iftsloolm  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  who  sold  him  both  seeds  and  plants. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  Cobbett's  doing  this ;  but, 
had  the  public  known  that  locust  seeas»and  locust  plants  were  so  eauljr  to 
be  procured,  it  is  probable  that  the  locust  mania  would  never  have  attained 
the  height  it  did.  We  have  ourselves,  several  times,  accompanied  planters 
to  Cob^Btt's  nursery  to  procure  trees ;  and  went  once  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  purchased  a  large  estate  in  South  Wales,  who  bought  some  thousands  of 
kMust  plants  to  send  to  it.  When  he  mentioned  to  us  his  intention,  we  told 
kim  that  he  n^ght  purchase  the  plants  at  half  the  price  in  the  Bristol  Nursery; 
fHid  that,  firom  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  distance,  he  would  not  omv 
lave  a  eonsiderable  expense  in  carriage,but  that  the  plants  would  be  in  a  much 
i«sher  state,  andf  eonsequentlv,  more  likely  to  grow  when  th^  arrived  at  his 
plaot.    Noargumentsof  ours,  however,  were  of  any  avail;  and  CobbeU's  locust 
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tnei  were  decddedly  preferred,  at  any  cost,  to  Biiller's  robiniaa.    A  notice  of 
Oobbetf  a  nursery,  and  of  the  various  trees  that  he  cultivated  in  it,  will  be 
fmA  in  his  Woodlands^  and  in  the  Gardener^t  Magaxinc^  vol.  iu.  p.  363.     At 
pmat,  the  rwe  for  planting  the  locust  has  alto^tner  subsided ;  but  the  great 
npofiince  or  the  tree  in  ship4>uilding,  and  ior  supplying  fuel,  hop-polea, 
dckt  for  peas,  and  similar  purposes,  is  about  to  be  illustrated  by  an  enthu- 
■Htic  admirer  of  it,  W.  Withers,  Esq.,  of  Holt,  Norfolk,  author  of  a  Memoir 
wUreued  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  Planting  and  Rearing  of  Forest  Trees, 
&c  Aec.    This  gentleman  has  liberally  and  kmdly  sent  us  the  proof  sheets, 
vfitf  as  printed  (to  p«  380.),  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Growth,  Qualities,  and  Uses  of 
At  Acacia  TVee,  &c^  with  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  of  them  we  choose. 
Mr.  Withers  commences  by  giving  a  translation  of  the  Lettre  sur  le  RMmer, 
^of  M.  Fran9oia  de  Neufchateau,(  12mo,  Paris,  1803,)  before-mentioned;  and 
iteacta  from  the  Pieces  relatives  a  la  Culture  et  aux  Usages  de  cet  Arbre, 
wittch  M.  Fran9ois  had  appended  to  his  work.    He  then  gives  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  MM.  F.  C.  Medicus  and  Andre  Michaux  on  the  subject ;  and, 
nnt,  noticea  on  the  acacia  by  British  writers.    These  form  the  first  part  of  his 
work.     The  aecond  consists  of  original  communications,  comprising  various 
kttcn  ham  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who 
have  planted  the  locust,  who  have  large  trees  of  it,  or  who  have  applied  it  to 
difmnt  purposes.    The  facts  collected  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  confirm- 
atory of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree  in  fiivourable  soils  and  situations ;  and 
of  toe  aoitableneas  and  durability  of  its  timber  for  trenails,  posts,  and  fencing, 
md  also  for  axletrees  of  timber  carriages ;  but  they  afibrd  no  evidence  either 
of  the  tree  producing  a  great  bulk  of  timber,  or  of  its  timber  being  appli- 
cihle  to  the  {[eneral  purposes  of  construction.     Only  one  of  the  writers 
mentioiia  acacjs  boards  or  planks ;  and,  though  some  of  them  recommend  the 
wood  lor  hop-poles,  there  is  no  evidence  given  of  the  length  of  time  that 
thcae  poles  vnlf  last.     Some  uaefiil  experiments,  by  different  contributors,  are 
dftwlcid,  ahowinff  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the  strength  and  elas- 
tictty  of  the  timber,  which  will  be  hereafter  notic^. 

In  France  and  the  south  of  Germany,  we  are  informed  by  Baudrillart,  in 
the  DieOosmmre  des  Eaux  et  des  Forets,  the  locust  was  at  first  received  with 
cathnsiaani  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  but  was  afterwards  rejected,  because  it 
WIS  diacorered  that  its  leaves  appeared  late  in  the  season,  its  branches  were 
brittle^  ita  prickles  disagreeable;  and,  above  all,  that  it  would  not  bear  the 
ikesrs.  It  was  for  a  long  time  almost  forgotten,  till  afler  the  introduction  of 
the  OKxIeni  style  of  gardening,  when  a  reaction  in  its  fiivour  took  place,  and 
it  was  preferred  to  sil  other  trees  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  srowth, 
ud  vas  found,  also,  to  be  a  useful  tree,  particularly  uyr  fuel.  In  France, 
Baodrillart  continues,  many  authors  have  written  on  the  locust,  and  most 
of  dieaa  have  greatly  exaggerated  its  merits.  Among  those  who  have  de- 
tvodnad  its  ml  pierits  best,  he  thinks,  are  M.  Bosc,  Professor  of  Natu- 
nliaarion  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  M.  Mallet,  C!onservator  of  Forests  at 
Pcatiersi  and  tho  younger  Michaux.  These  authors,  he  continues,  while 
thsy  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  cultivating  the  locust,  have,  at  the  same 
tiBMb  ahown  the  evils  that  must  arise  from  exaggerating  its  merits.  Thus, 
he  ai^  that  M.  Fran90is  wrote  in  favour  of  pUmting  this  tree  in  parti- 
culsr  soils  and  situations ;  but  others  recommended  it  to  be  planted  every 
ihcrei  sad,  in  consequence  of  its  not  succeeding  in  unsuitable  soils,  a  third 
dav  of  writers  recommend  the  plan^g  of  the  tree  to  be  discontinued 
iltQgethar.  As  an  example  of  want  of  success  in  cultivating  the  locust,  he 
refen  to  the  heaths  of  Gondreville,  where  the  tree  has  been  planted  cxten- 
mly  in  a  white  sand,  in  which,  though  the  Pinus  maritima  and  sylv^tris 
and  the  faawh  thrive,  it  failed  altogether,  except  on  the  banks  of  ditches.  M. 
Baodrillart  oHintions  several  other  cases,  in  which  large  tracts  of  country  have 
beea  ||lpi^bed»  and  sown  broad-cast  with  locust  som  ;  and  where  the  seeds 
cme  up,  hut  th^  plants  never  did  any  good,  owing  to  the  lightness  and  steriRty 
of  ths  seiL    Bven  in  the  Bois  de  Jiomogne,  where  locust  trees,  when  planted 
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among  masses  of  other  trees,  grew  rapidly  for  five  or  six  yean,  fiur  exceeding 
in  height  the  birch,  the  perfumed  cherry,  the  chestnut,  the  yew,  and  the  com* 
mon  sallow,  planted  with  them,  they  disappeared  entirely  after  a  certain  number 
of  years ;  the  other  trees  mentioned  having  become  more  vigorous,  and  choked 
them.  Locusts,  not  planted  among  masses  of  other  trees,  but  by  themselves, 
in  a  single  row,  exposed  to  the  air  on  every  side,  succeed  much  better; 
because  it  is  found  from  experience  that  they  require  a  great  deal  of  light  and 
air  for  their  leaves  and  branches,  and  a  great  deal  of  surface  soil  for  their 
widely  spreading  creeping  roots.  M.  Mallet  had  no  better  success  in  the 
Forest  ot  Mareuil,  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  where  the  soil  is  moist  and 
aquatic ;  nor  in  the  Forest  of  Chatelierault,  where  it  is  dry  and  sandy.  M. 
Baudrillart  concludes  by  repeating  what  Michaux  has  stated ;  viz.  tliat  it  is 
only  in  a  favourable  climate,  and  in  a  good  soil,  that  the  tree  attains  a  great 
size,  even  in  its  native  country.  In  I"  ranee,  and  particularly  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Paris,  the  tree  is  seldom  seen  of  a  mater  height  than  50  ft.  or 
60  ft.  In  Germany,  the  tree  thrives  in  the  middle  states,  attaining  a  consi- 
derable height  even  at  Berlin  and  Munich.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in 
favourable  situations,  it  seems  to  grow  nearly  as  high  as  it  does  in  France. 

In  America,  the  locust  has  been  planted  here  and  there  about  farm-houses, 
and  along  fences ;  and,  since  the  forests  were  in  a  |^eat  measure  destroyed  in 
the  war  of  independence,  many  persons  have  cultivated  the  tree  for  its  tim- 
ber, and  have  supplied  trenails,  from  the  larger  trees,  to  the  shipwrights  of 
New  York.  These  plantations  seldom  exceed  the  extent  of  20  or  30  acres  in 
one  place,  though  several  agricultural  societies  have  offered  premiums  for  their 
encouragement  Though  the  locust  tree,  in  its  natural  habitats,  has  never 
been  known  to  be  attacked  by  any  insect,  yet,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  plantations  of  this  tree  in  the  United  Stales  were  generally 
attacked  by  a  winged  insect,  which  deposited  its  eggs  in  the  bark ;  and  the 
caterpillars  produced  from  them  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  mining  it  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  trunk  became  completely  perfo- 
rated, and  was  easily  broken  over  by  the  wind.  In  consequence  of  the  discoir- 
ragement  given  by  this  circumstance  to  planting  the  locust  in  America,  and  the 
constant  consumption  in  that  country  of  the  timber  afforded  by  the  indigenous 
trees,  Michaux  thinks  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  locust  tree  will  be 
more  abundant  in  Europe  than  in  America.  This  insect  is  probably  the 
Cdssus  roblnise  of  Peck.  (See  Kirby  and  Spencers  Introduction  to  Entomoiogy, 
vol.  iii.  p.  223.)  It  does  not  appear,  that,  in  America,  a  rich  soil  injures  uie' 
tree,  as  has  been  allei^ed  by  Gov.  Pownall  (see  p.  615.) ;  for  Michaux  says  that, 
where  it  attains  the  largest  size,  and  produces  the-best  timber,  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Tennessee,  the  land,  when  cleared,  will  yield  from  30  to  60  bushels  of 
maize  an  acre,  for  several  years  in  succession,  without  manure.  In  America, 
on  the  same  land  where  the  oak,  the  hickory,  the  beech,  the  chestnut,' and 
the  elm  attain  a  large  size,  the  locust  does  not  exceed  40  ft.  or  45  ft.  in  height. 
This  speaks  volumes  against  its  value  for  general  cultivation  as  a  timber  tree. 

Properties  and  Uses,  A  cubic  foot  of  locust  wood,  newly  cut,  weighs  63 lb. 
3oz. ;  half-dry,  56  lb.  4  oz. ;  and,  when  quite  dry,  only  48  lb.  4  oz.  According 
to  M.  Hartig,its  value  for  fuel,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  is  as  12 
to  15.  For  duration,  this  author  places  it  immediately  after  the  oak,  before  the 
larch  and  the  Scotch  pine.  According  to  Btylow  {Withers* s  TVeoHse^^,  256.), 
the  strength  of  acacia  timber,  as  compared  with  fine  English  oak,  is  as  1867  to 
1672 ;  the  strength  of  ash  being  as  2026 ;  beech,  1556 ;  elm,  1013 ;  Riga  fir, 
1108 ;  Madeira  larch,  1000 ;  Norway  spar  (spruce  fir),  1474 ;  and  teak,  2462. 
From  some  experiments  made  at  Brest  in  1823,  and  communicated  by  Dt, 
Bowring  to  Mr.  Withers,  the  weight  of  acacia  was  found  to  be  one  sixth 
greater  than  that  of  oak ;  its  strength  as  1427  to  820 ;  and  its  elasticity  as  21 
to  9.  By  experiments  made  in  the  yard  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Withers  by  Dr.  Inman  (TVeatise,  p.  265.),  it  appears  that 
th^  lateral  strength  of  the  acacia  in  resisting  fracture  is  greater  tnan  that  of' 
the  oak  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  0*75.     From  all  these  experiments,  how- 
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efer  diffisrent  the  resuks,  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  sound  acacia  wood 
.  is  heavier,  harder,  stronger,  more  rigid,  more  elastic,  and  tougher,  than  that 
of  the  best  Bnglish  oak  ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  more  (it  than  oak  for 
trenails.  The  late  Lord  Ring,  who  had  some  large  locust  trees  on  his 
estate  at  Ockhain  Court,  eives  the  following  opinion  of  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  timber,  lie  says,  '*  It  endures  as  posts  longer  than  oak  or 
any  other  wood,  except  yew ;  but  it  is  not  as  well  known  that  it  never  breaks 
to  any  strain :  I  can  give  you  an  instance  in  proof  of  this.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  machine  called,  with  us,  the  hoisters,  for  bringing  home 
laige  trees  without  any  other  tackle.  The  axletree  is  always  made  of  the 
.best  ash;  and  yet  mine  never  lasted  more  than  two  years,  without  being 
broken  with  the  strain  of  lifting  trees  from  the  ground,  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  force  when  the  pole  turns  over.  About  25  years  ago,  my  carpenter 
put  in  an  acacia  axle,  which  lasted  1 1  years,  and  then  was  as  sound  as  it  was 
the  first  day ;  but,  as  the  wheels  were  worn  out,  the  carpenter  thought  it  best 
to  put  in  another  acacia  axle,  as  some  of  the  pin-holes  were^  little  worn ;  and  I 
beheve  that  axletree  now  remains  in  use.*'  (WU/iers*s  TreatitCy  p.  283.)  At 
Goodwood,  in  Sussex,  there  are  a  great  many  acacia  trees  in  the  plantations, 
which  were  planted  in  the  days  of  CoUinson  and  Miller.  The  timber  has  been 
chiefly  used  for  out-door  fences ;  and,  afler  standing  30  years,  is  yet  perfectly 
sound.  It  is  there  considered  much  superior  to  the  oak,  for  its  strength 
and  durability.  (Ibid,,  p.  290.)  At  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  on  the  estate  of  A. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  there  are  acacia  posts  which  have  stood  30  years,  and  are 
quite  sound ;  and  trees  which,  after  having  been  14  years  planted,  are  large 
enough  for  makins  such  posts.  (Ibid,,  p.  289.^  In  the  various  communi- 
cations to  Bfr.  WiUiers,  there  is  no  evidence  ot  the  durability  of  the  locust 
as  hop-poles,  notwithstanding  all  that  Cobbett  has  said  on  the  subject.  One 
writer  apeaks  of  trying  the  young  trees  in  that  capacity ;  and  another  says 
that  he  found  that  the  locust,  when  about  the  size  of  a  stake,  did  not 
.possess  more  durability  than  stakes  of  the  oak  or  the  beech,  of  the  same  di- 
mensiona.  The  sap-wood  of  the  acacia,  this  writer  adds,  ajmears  to  be 
equally  as  rapid  in  decay  as  that  of  the  oak.  (Ibid.,  p.  249.)  The  truth  is, 
as  Lord  King  and  Lord  Stanhope  observe  to  Mr.  Withers  (Ibid.,  591.  and 
292.),  the  acacia  is  a  branchy-headed  tree,  both  when  young  and  old ;  and  is 
neither  calculated  to  produce  straight  poles  in  the  former  state,  nor  much 
timber  in  the  latter. 

In  America,  according  to  Michaux,  the  greatest  consumption  of  locust 
wood  is  for  posts ;  which,  if  the  tree  is  felled  in  winter,  when  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  is  suspended,  and  the  posts  are  allowed  to  become 
perfectly  dry  before  they  are  set,  are  estimated  to  last  40  years.  This  dura- 
tun,  however,  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
the  trees  have  grown;  those  having  the  heart-wood  red  lasting  twice  as  long 
as  those  in  which  it  is  white.  Michaux  has  remarked  that,  if  the  trunks  of 
the  locust  trees  grown  in  the  north  of  Pennsylvania  exceed  15  in.  in  diameter, 
when  they  are  cut  down  and  split  open,  they  are  frequently  found  to  be  de- 
cayed at  the  heart;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  trees  that  have  grown 
&rther  south :  which  shows  that  poor  soil  and  a  cold  climate  are  not  suf- 
ficient, as  Governor  Pownall  seems  to  allege  (see  p.  615.),  to  make  the  tree 
produce  good  timber.  The  American  shipwrights  use  as  much  locust 
wood  as  they  can  procure;  finding  it  as  durable  as  the  live  oak,  and 
the  red  cedar;  with  the  advantage  of  being  stronger  than  the  former, 
and  lighter  than  the  latter.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  procure  locust 
wood  of  sufficient  size  for  ship-building ;  for,  even  in  those  districts  where 
the  tree  thrives  best,  nine  tenths  of  the  trunks  do  not  exceed  1  (i,  in  di- 
ameter, and  from  30  f^.  to  40  ft.  in  height.  The  wood  is  used  for  trenails  in 
all  the  seaports  of  the  middle  states,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  khid  of 
timber.  Instead  of  decaying,  it  acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  hardness 
with  time.  In  1819,  these  trenails  were  10  dollars  a  thousand  at  Philadelphia ; 
.and  frpm  50,000  to  100,000  of  them  were  annually  exported  to  England. 
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Mr.  B.  Couchi  late  timber  and  store  receiver  at  Plymouth  DockjFard, 
writing  to  Mr.  Withers  in  January,  1834,  says,  **  I  recollect  that,  about  90 
years  since,  certain  ship-owners  in  Scotland,  considering  that  locust  trenails 
were  very  durable,  with  great  lateral  strength,  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to 
the  United  States  for  a  supply.  I  hare  reason  to  think  that,  in  consequence 
of  my  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  a  gentleman  high  in  office,  they  have 
been  contracted  for  and  employed  in  the  [English  eoTermneot]  dockyards, 
where  they  hare  attained  a  very  high  character."  He  adds,  *  I  speak  of 
locusts  the  growth  of  the  United  States.  I  have  had  no  experiesci^  ndther 
have  I  obtained  any  intelligence,  respecting  locusts  the  growth  of  BMland.*' 
(  Wither^ t  TreatUe,  p.  302.)  Sir  Robert  Seppings  also  besirs  witness  to  tne^6||> 
cellent  properties  of  the  locust  tree  for  the  trenails  of  ships,"  which,  he  fl^ 
"  have  long  been  known  and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  country.'* 
(Ibid.,  p.  267.)  Writing  to  Mr.  Withers  m  June,  1829,  from  the  Navy 
Office,  tie  observes,  *'  We  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  imported  a 
considerable  number  of  locust  trenails  from  America."  (Ibid,,  p.  268.)     • 

In  civil  architecture,  in  America,  the  locust  is  chieny  used  for  sills  and 
wall-pUites.  The  sills  of  doors,  and  the  wooden  framing  of  the  half  timber 
houses,  which  are  placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  are  found  to  Ust 
longer,  when  made  of  locust  wood,  than  those  made  from  any  other  tree^ 
except  the  red  mulberry  (3f6rus  rubra).  Michaux  states  that  the  locuat 
wooa  is  not  employed  in  America  for  staves  and  hoops,or  for  making  hedges,  as 
it  has  been  asserted  to  be  by  some  writers ;  but  that  it  has  been  extensively 
used  by  cabinet-makers ;  and  that  it  is  substituted  by  turners  and  toy-makera 
for  the  box.  These  are  all  the  uses  of  the  wood  of  tne  locust  tree  in  America. 

In  France,  it  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Gironde,  in  copses,  whkh 
are  cut  at  the  age  of  4  years  for  props  to  vines ;  and  these  props  are  found 
to  last  more  than  20  years.  Old  trees,  in  the  same  district,  are  pollarded,  and 
their  heads  cut  off  every  third  year,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  great  incon- 
venience attending  these  props  is  in  the  prickles  with  which  they  are  armed ; 
but  this  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  either  of  the  strong-growing  thomlets 
varieties,  viz.  R.  P.  in^mis  and  R.  P.  spectdbilis.  In  Paris,  many  small 
articles  arc  made  of  the  wood ;  such  as  salt-cellars,  sugar-basins,  spoons,  ibrk% 
paper-knives,  &c,  Michaux  observes  that  the  locust  should  never  be  grown 
tn  a  poor  soil,  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  vine-props  or  fuel;  for  both 
whicn  uses  the  plants,  he  says,  should  be  cut  over  every  fourth  year.  Even 
in  that  case,  he  adds,  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  cease  to  grow  vigorously;  and 
will  ultimately  prove  less  profitable,  on  such  soils,  than  the  common  birch. 

Italy,  and  the  southern  departments  of  France,  filichaux  considers  the 
countries  where  the  greatest  advantages  may  be  expected  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  locust.  In  good  soils,  in  such  climates,  at  the  end  of  20  or  25 
years,  he  says  that  a  mass  of  wood  may  be  obtained  from  the  locust,  twice  as 
great  as  from  any  other  species  of  tree.  In  Lombardy,  the  wood  of  this  tree 
IS  used  for  many  rural  purposes.  Young  plants  of  it  were  formeriy  much 
employed  in  forming  hedges ;  but  this  is  now  abandoned,  because  the  .tree 
was  found  to  impoverish  the  soil ;  and,  as  it  grew  old,  it  lost  its  prickles ; 
besides,  from  being  continually  pruned  to  keep  it  low,  the  hedge  becomes  thin 
and  open  at  bottom,  and  the  plants  end  in  bemg  little  more  than  mere  stumps. 
(See  Gmd.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.p.  642.) 

In  countries  %rith  an  agnculturein  which  clovers  and  root  crops  do  not  enter 
into  the  rotation,  the  leaves  of  the  locust  may  form  a  substitute  for  these  articles 
as  provender  for  cattle.  When  the  tree  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  it  ought 
ettner  to  be  treated  like  the  furze,  and  mown  every  year;  or  the  trees  allowed 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  8  fr.  or  10  fr.,  and  kept  as  pollards,  the  branches  being 
cut  off  every  other  year.  This  cutting  should  take  place  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  at  which  time  the  branches  can  be  dried  for  use  during  winter ;  and 
one  or  two  shoots  should  be  left  on  the  tree  to  keep  up  regetarion,  which 
shoots  must  be  cut  off  during  the  foUowmg  winter.  In  France^  the  green 
shoots,  when  cut  off,  are  immediately  tied  up  in  little  bundles ;  and,  after 


* /. 
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beiiif  exposed  to  the  air  for  7  or  8  days  to  dry,  they  are  taken  home,  and 

pat  ro  a  bam  or  into  a  rick,  between  layers  of  straw,  to  which  they  commu- 

■icite  their  frag;rance  and  sugary  taste.    When  the  shoots  are  to  be  eaten 

grees,  none  are  taken  but  those  of  the  same  season ;  because  in  them  the 

pfkklea  are  herbaceous,  and,  consequently,  do  not  ii\jure  the  mouths  of  the 

Miimala.     The  roots  of  the  locust  are  very  sweet,  and  afford  an  extract  which 

BJgfat  supply  the  place  of  that  obtained  from  liquorice  roots;   the  entire 

pint  IB  also  said  to  afibrd  a  yellow  dye.    The  flowers  have  ^been  employed 

aedicinally  as  antispasmodics,  and  to  form  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  syrup, 

wUch  it  drunk  with  water  to  quench  thirst.      M.  Fran9ois  says  he  never 

dnnk  mny  thing  to  be  compared  to  a  liquor  distilled  from  locust  flowers  in 

St.  Domingo.    These  flowers,  he  adds,  retain  their  perfume  when  dried ;  and 

those  of  a  single  tree  are  suflicient  to  give  a  scent  resembling  thai  of  orange 

bfessoms  to  a  whole  garden. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  when  full-grown,  according  to  Gilpin,  the  acacia  is 
ia  el^ant,  and  often  a  very  beautiful,  object ;  whether  it  feathers  to  the  ground, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  or  is  adorned  with  a  light  foliage  hanging  from  the 
Aoots :  but  its  beauty,  he  adds,  is  frail ;  and  **  it  is  of  all  trees  the  least 
dile  to  endure  the  blast.  In  some  sheltered  spot,  it  may  ornament  a  garden ; 
bot  it  is  by  no  means  qualified  to  adorn  a  country.  Its  wood  is  of  so  brittle 
a  texture^  especially  when  it  is  encumbered  with  a  weight  of  foliage,  that  you 
en  never  depend  upon  its  aid  in  filling  up  the  part  you  wish.  The  branch 
you  admire  to-day  may  be  demolished  to-morrow.  The  misfortune  is,  the 
acacia  is  not  one  of  those  grand  objects,  like  the  oak,  whose  dignity  is  often 
mcrcased  by  ruin.  It  depends  on  its  beauty,  rather  than  on  its  grandeur, 
whkh  is  a  quality  more  liable  to  injury.  I  may  add,  however,  in  its  favour, 
that,  if  it  be  easily  injured,  it  repairs  the  injury  more  quickly  than  any  other 
tree.  Few  trees  make  so  rapid  a  growth."  (GUpirCs  Forett  Scenery^  i.  p.  72.) 
On  the  whole,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  Britain ,  the  locust  is  only  calculated 
ht  fiivourable  climates  and  good  soils ;  and  that,  when  grown  in  these  with  a 
view  to  prc^t  as  timber,  it  should  be  cut  down  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years. 
Perhaps  it  may  prove  more  profitable  as  a  copse  wood,  for  producing  fencing 
itii£^  or  fuel :  but,  even  for  these  purposes,  we  feel  confident  that  it  cannot 
be  grown  for  many  years  together,  witn  advantage,  on  the  same  soil.  We  do 
■ot  think  it  at  all  suitable  for  hop-poles ;  because,  even  when  crowded  together 
in  nursery  lines,  it  cannot  be  got  to  grow  straight,  and  it  almost  always  loses 
its  main  shoot :  besides,  if  it  did  grow  straight,  there  b  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  stakes  made  from  young  locust  trees,  and  used  for  hop-poles,  are  more 
durable  than  stakes  of  the  ash,  chestnut,  or  any  other  tree.  It  is  worthy  of 
BOtice,  that  Cobbett,  apparently  without  ever  having  seen  a  hop-pole  made  of 
bcuat,  boldly  affirms  that  the  tree  is  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose ; 
that  trees  from  his  nursery,  after  being  4  years  planted  on  Lord  Radnor's 

^p-poTes,  that  will  last  in  that  capacity  for 


at  Coleshill,  were  ^  fit  for  hop-poles,  that  will  last  in  that  capacity 
to  or  30  years  at  the  least "  (  Woodhnds,  §  380.) ;  that  such  poles  are  worth 
a  shilling  each  (that  is,  nearly  double  what  was  at  that  time  the  price  of  good 
ash  hop-poles)*;  that  5  acres  would  thus,  in  5  years,  produce  529/.;  and  that 
eadi  stump,  left  after  the  pole  was  cut  down,  would  send  up  2  or  3  poles 
for  the  next  crop;  which,  being  cut  doym  in  their  turn,  at  the  end  of 
another  5  years,  would,  of  course,  produce  two  or  three  times  the  above 
ram  "  I  (6  382.) ;  that  locust  wood  is  *'  absolutely  indestructible  bv  the 
powers  of  earth,  air,  and  water  ;*'  and  that  **  no  man  in  America  wiU  pre- 
tend to  say  that  he  ever  saw  a  bit  of  it  in  a  decaved  state."  (IM,,  §  328.) 
After  this,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  Cobbett  should  call  the  locust  **  the 
tree  of  trees,"  and  that  he  should  eulogise  it  in  the  following  passage,  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  so  well  exemplifies  the  kind  of  quackery  in 
which  he  dealt,  that  we  quote  it  entire : — "  The  time  will  come,"  he  observes, 
**  and  it  will  not  be  very  distant,  when  the  locust  tree  will  be  more  common  in 
England  than  the  oak ;  when  a  man  would  be  thought  mad  if  he  used  anything 
mlocust  in  the  making  of  sills,  posts,  gates,  joists,  feet  for  rick-stands,  stocks 
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and  axletrees  for  wheels,  hop-{)oles,  pales,  or  for  any  thing  where  there  is 
liability  to  rot.  This  time  will  not  be  distant,  seeing  that  the  locust  grows  lo 
fast.  The  next  race  of  children  but  one,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  will  be 
born  60  years  hence,  will  think  that  locust  trees  have  always  been  the  most 
numerous  trees  in  England ;  and  some  curious  writer  of  a  century  or  two 
hence  will  tell  his  readers  that,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  *  the  locust  was 
hardly  known  in  England  until  about  the  year  1823,  when  the  nation  was 
introiluced  to  a  knowledge  of  it  by  William  Cobbett*  What  he  wfll  say  of 
me  besides,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  know  that  he  will  sof  this  of  me. 
I  enter  upon  this  account,  therefore,  knowing  that  I  am  writing  for  cen- 
turies and  centuries  to  come."  (Ibid.,  §  35\.)  The  absurdity  of  the  abore 
passage  renders  it  almost  unworthy  of  comment;  but  we  may  remark 
that,  even  supposing  all  that  Cobbett  says  in  it  of  the  application  of  the 
locust  were  true,  the  uses  which  he  has  enumerated  do  not  amount  to  a 
hundredth  part  of  those  to  which  timber  is  applied  in  this  country.  Hence, 
were  his  predictions  to  be  verified,  and  were  the  locust  to  become  more  pr^ 
valent  than  the  oak,  we  should  find  its  wood  a  miserable  substitute,  in  the 
construction  of  ships  and  houses,  for  that  of  our  ordinary  timber  trees. 
Kvery  exfKTienced  planter  or  timber  owner,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
has  felt  this ;  and  this  is  the  true  reason  why  the  tree  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be,  extensively  planted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  durability  of  full-grown  or  matured  locust 
wood,  and  of  its  fitness  for  posts,  trenails,  &c.;  but  there  is  no  evidence, 
either  in  Mr.  Cobbett  s  WoodUindM,  or  in  all  that  was  printed  in  Mr.  Withers's 
IVealis^,  when  he  kindly  lent  us  the  proof  sheets,  m  Apjril,  1836,  .that  the 
locust  is  Ruital)le  for  ho()-noles>  either  in  point  of  rapid  growth,  or  of  durability. 
In  order  to  procure  the  latest  information  on  this  subject,  we  wrote  to  three 
individuuU  in  the  centre  of  hop  countries,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Robert 
Rich,  Es({.,  Philip  James  Case,  Esq.,  and  some  others,  whose  letters  to  Mr. 
Withers  in  favour  of  the  locust  are  printed  in  his  book.  The  general  result 
.of  the  whole  is,  that  the  locust  has  scarcely  been  tried  for  hop-poles;  and 
that,  where  it  has  been  put  to  this  or  analogous  uses,  it  has  failed.  On  Lord 
Radnor's  estate,  at  Coleshill,  his  bailiff,  the  Daniel  Palmer  so  often  mentioned 
by  Cobl)ett,  says,  "  the  acacias  were  tried  here  for  espalier  stakes,  and  soon 
decayed;  none  have  been  applied  for  poles  or  ^te  posts.  Those  planted  on 
litfht  land  soon  got  stunted,  but  some  of  those  m  deep  land  grew  well.  I  am 
of  opinion  they  are  not  good  for  much  until  they  get  of  a  good  sixe,  aikl, 
of  course,  are  full  of  heart,  then  they  will  last  a  long  time  as  posts,  &c."  This, 
the  reader  will  recollect,  is  Mr.  Palmer's  opinion,  afber  an  experience  of  12 
years;  the  locust  trees  at  Coleshill  having  been  planted  in  1823  and  1824. 
We  applied,  for  information  on  the  subject,  also  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  residing  at  Farnham,  in  the  centre  of  a  hop  country;  and,  through  His  Lord- 
•ship's  kindness,  wc  have  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  states  that 
the  Messrs.  Payne  were  the  only  hop-growers,  at  Farnham,  who  planted  the 
locust  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  hop-poles.  That  the  poles  were  not 
fit  to  cut  till  the  trees  had  been  planted  7  years ;  and  that  they  have  now 
been  only  used  2  years,  so  that  Messrs.  Payne  cannot  speak  as  to  their  dura- 
bility. Maidstone  being  so  celebrated  for  its  hop  plantations,  we  wrote  to 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  nurserymen  there;  and  from  them  we  learn  that  the  locust 
is  considered  with  them  too  brittle  for  poles,  and  that  it  has  not  even  been 
tried  near  Maidstone  in  that  capacity,  naving  been  only  used  for  supporting 
raspberries.  Mr.  Masters,  the  nurseryman,  at  Canterbury,  informs  ub  that 
the  locust  was  planted  in  that  neighbourhood  by  various  hop-growers;  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  plants  were  eaten  by  the  rabbits ;  that  some  of  the 
trees  which  had  escaped  were  tried  as  poles,  and  not  found  more  durable  than 
other  woods ;  that  the  stools  did  not  throw  up  shoots  nearly  so  well  as  those 
of  other  trees;  and  that  the  locust  is  now  no  longer  thought  of  by  the  hop- 
growers  near  Canterbury.  The  other  letters  which  we  have  received  on  the 
,  subject  are  to  the  same  effect ;  though  some  of  the  writers  are  still  great 
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idmirers  of  Cobl)ett,  und  ap|)ear  very  reluctant  to  give  any  evidence  that  may 
impugn  his  statements.  Most  of  them  will  be  found  included  in  an  article 
entitled,  *'  Results  of  a  Correspondence  to  ascertain  the  Durability  of  Locust 
Hop-poles/'  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine. 

The  locust,  though  it  may  be  p^rown  as  copse-wood,  for  being  cut  over 
erery  5  or  more  years,  or  in  a  close  wood,  for  being  cut  down  or  rooted 
Dp,  ftt  the  end  of  30  or  40  years,  for  its  timber,  cnn  never  be  grown  for  under- 
growth under  any  circumstances,  for  it  will  not  endure  the  shade  and  drip  of 
other  trees.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  park, 
lawn,  or  shrubbery ;  but  not  in  any  quantity,  because  it  is  not  calculate  to 
produce  effect  in  masses,  but  rather  singly,  m  rows,  or  in  small  groups. 

Poetical  and  Legendary  AihsionM.  Perhaps  no  tree  possesses  more  mate- 
rials for  poetry  than  the  locust,  and  yet  has  been  less  noticed  by  poets.  The 
poetical  ideas  connected  with  it  arise  from  its  being,  when  planted  in  shrub- 
beries, the  favourite  resort  of  the  nightingale,  wTiich  probably  chooses  it 
for  building  its  nest  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
its  thorns.  (S^L  Flor,^  vol.  i.  p.  AO,)  In  its  native  country,  we  are  told  that 
the  American  Indians  make  a  declaration  of  love,  bv  presenting  a  branch  of 
the  locust  tree  in  blossom  to  the  object  of  their  attacnment.  {Le  Langage  des 
Ffeurs,  p.  114.)  This  tree  is  less  injurious  than  any  other  to  plants  growing 
under  its  drip,  from  a  singularity  in  the  habit  of  its  pinnated  leaves ;  the 
leaflets  of  which  ibid  over  each  other  in  wet  weather,  leaving  the  tree  ap- 
parently stripped  of  half  its  foliage.  The  leaflets  also  fold  up  at  night ;  and 
Philips  mentions  an  instance  of  a  child,  who  had  observed  this  peculiarity 
in  the  tree,  sayine  that  **  it  was  not  bed-time,  for  the  acacia  tree  had  not 
begun  its  prayers.     (SjfL  Flor.,  vol  i.  p.  47.) 

Soii  and  SUvation.  A  sandy  loam,  rich  rather  than  poor,  is  generally' 
allowed  to  be  the  best  soil  for  the  robinia.  Lord  King  truly  observes  that  it 
requires  A  good  garden  soil  to  attain  any  size ;  though  Mr.  Blackie  of  Holkham 
niya  that  there  are  innumerable  locust  trees  growing  at  Holkham,  upon  **  infe- 
rior sandy  soils,  where  other  forest  trees  barely  exist."  He  adds,  however, 
*  The}',  no  doubt,  thrive  best  upon  goo<l  land,  and  so  do  other  trees ;  but  they 
are  inestimable  in  the  quality  of  thriving  where  other  trees  will  not  grow." 
(IViiJker^s  Treatise,  p.  283.  and  233.)  Their  quality  of  thriving  on  poor  soils 
is»  no  doubt,  owing  to  their  power  of  rapidly  abstracting  whatever  nourishment 
such  soils  may  contain,  by  tneir  running  roots  ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  on 
such  soils,  they  would  soon  become  stunted,  and  good  for  little  as  timber  trees. 
Hie  only  trees  that  will  thrive,  and  ultimately  become  timber,  on  poor  shallow 
soils,  are  the  resiniferous  needlc-ieavcd  kinds ;  such  as  the  pine,  the  (ir,  the 
cedar,  and  the  larch.  In  rich  soils,  the  plants  will  produce  shoots  6  ft.  or  8  fV. 
long,  for  several  years  after  planting ;  while  in  wet  or  poor  soils  they  will  not 
produce  shoots  above  a  fourth  of  that  length.  The  situation  ought  to  be  at 
once  airy  and  sheltered;  as  the  tree  is  not  fitted  for  being  employed  in 
exposed  places,  or  as  a  screen  for  protection  against  wind.  In  general,  it 
looks  best  planted  singlv  on  a  lawn,  or  in  small  groups  in  a  shrubbery,  or  on 
the  margin  of  a  plantation,  where  it  is  allowed  to  spread  out  its  branchts 
freely  on  every  side,  and  to  assume  its  own  peculiar  shape ;  feathering,  as 
Oilpin  says,  to'the  ground. 

Proftagaticm  and  Culture,  The  locust  may,  with  difficulty,  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  branches;  but  with  great  facility  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and 
also  by  large  truncheons,  and  by  suckers,  as  the  latter  are  thrown  out  in  great 
numbers,  and  to  a  great  distance  round  the  trees ;  but,  in  general,  the  simplest 
and  best  mode  is  by  seed,  which  is  procured  in  abundance,  either  from 
America,  or  from  trees  grown  in  Kngland  or  France.  The  seed  is  ripe  in 
October,  and,  being  gathered,  if  not  sown  immediately,  should  be  kept  in 
the  pods  till  the  following  spring.  When  sown  in  the  autumn  or  spring 
it  comes  up  the  following  summer;  and  the  plants,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
will  be  fit  either  for  transplanting  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  or  into 
nursery  lines.     The  seeds,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  as  we  have  a\Te8ud\  o\\%eTNeA, 

I   r; 
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will  not  retain  their  vegetative  properties  for  more  than  2  years;  but,  if  they 
are  kept  in  the  pod,  and  buried  to  a  great  depth  in  dry  soil,  they  will  remain 
good  for  5  or  6  years,  or  perhaps  longer.  As  seed-bearing  trees  seldom  produce 
two  abundant  crops  in  succession,  a  reserve  should  be  kept  from  one  year 
to  another.  It  is  allowed,  both  in  France  and  Britain,  that  die  best  seeds  are 
those  which  are  obtained  from  America.  According  to  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Journal  det  Foritty  M.  Roland,  sen.,  a  distinguished  French  agriculturist,  finds 
that  American  seed  germinates  best  when  sown  late  in  the  year.  (Wiiherfs 
TVeatise,  p.  280.)  Cobbett  recommends  steeping  the  seeds  before  thev  are 
sown,  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  them,  and  sturiing  them  about  in  it  ror  an 
hour  or  more,  till  they  swell.  Probably,  it  may  be  worth  while,  to  steep  the 
seeds,  in  some  cases,  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  especially  if  the  season  should  be 
(or  advanced ;  but  pouring  water  upon  them  in  a  boiling  state  ou^t  to  be 
done  with  great  caution ;  and  boiling  them,  as  Cobbett  says  (§  383.)  Judge 
Mitchell,  in  Long  Island,  advised  him  to  do,  is  what  no  rational  man  would  ever 
Attempt,  as  even  a  short  continuation  in  water,  at  the  temperature  of  212^, 
must,  of  course,  destrov  the  vital  principle.  An  experiment,  by  the  author  of 
ihe  Domestic  Gardeners  Manual,  is  related  in  Withers*s  jyeatite  (p.  308.),  by 
the  results  of  which  it  appears,  that  **  immersion  in  hot  water  accelerates 
germination,  but  tends  to  destroy  or  injure  the  seeds."  In  a  future  page  (see 
App.  IL  to  Leguminaceae)  it  will  be  seen,  that  steeping  Australia  and  Cape 
acacia  seeds  for  24  hours,  in  water  which  had  been  poured  on  them  in  a  bou> 
ing  state,  or  nearly  so,  accelerated  their  germination  nearly  2  years. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  good  free  soil,  rich  rather  than  otherwise, 
an  inch  or  two  apart  every  way,  and  covered  with  light  soil  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  inch  deep.  In  fine  seasons,  the  plants  will  be  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high 
by  the  following  autumn ;  the  largest  may  then  be  removed  to  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  and  the  others  transplanted  into  nursery  lines.  In 
regard  to  the  future  removal  of  the  locust,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  will 
transplant  at  almost  any  age,  and  with  fewer  roots  than  ahnost  any  other 
tree. 

Accidents  and  Diseases,  The  liability  of  the  branches  to  be  broken  off  bv 
high  winds  has  been  already  mentioned ;  and  also  the  American  insect  which 

S^rforates  the  wood  of  planted  trees  in  that  country.  (See  p.  618.)  In 
ritain,  the  tree  is  not  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  any  insect,  or 
by  any  disease,  either  in  its  foliage  or  in  its  wood ;  though  snails  are  said  to 
devour  the  bark  when  the  tree  is  young.  Hares  and  rabbits,  accorvfinc  to 
Mr.  Blackie  and  others,  in  Mr.  Withers's  TreaHse,  also  devour  the  hark 
of  the  locust,  which  they  prefer  to  that  of  any  other  tree  whatever;  and  cattle^ 
it  is  well  known,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  browsing  on  its  leaves.  In  a  strong 
clay  or  moist  soil,  the  wood  of  old  trees  is  often  found  rotten  at  the  heart. 

StaHHies.    Aoi/sia  P$eitd.Aeicia  in  tkr  Neighbourhood  qf  Lomdon.    At  Sjon,  81  A:  liisb,di- 


£|'ft.,  and  tiiat  of  the  head  40  ft,  in  landy  loam  on  day.  At  Kenwood,  SOycan  planted,  45  ft  blglw 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  38  rt,  in  tandv  sravel,  on  clay  and^tn^^  At 
Charlton  Home,  a  number  of  treea,  flrom  60  ft  to  70ft  high,  with  tninka ftom  Sft  lOla.  to 3lt 6ln. 
in  diameter. 

AoMnia  Piettd-kc^eia  South  qf  Lomdom.  In  Devonshire,  at  Kenton,  9B  yean  plaotodL  and  70  ft. 
high.  In  HainiMhire,  at  Southampton,  50  yean  planted,  and  70  ft  high;  at  Teatwooo,  IS  yean 
pirated,  and  iSft  high.  In  SoroenetUiire,  at  Netheroombe,!!  yean  planted,  and  95  It  bifh,tlw 
diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft  In  Suir^,  at  Bagmot  Fnl 
planied,  and  30  ft  high,  the  ciiameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of^the  bead  18  ft ;  at 
70  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  50  ft,  in  sandy  loam,  on 
gravel:  at  Ockham  Court,  a  tree,  80  yean  old,  has  a  trunk  8  ft  8  in.  in  diameter,  at  a  foot  ftwa  the 
met.    In  Sussex,  at  Goodwood,  there  are  numerous  trees,  fhmi  50  ft  to  00ft  higii,  with  tmaks 


of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  51  ft   In  Wiltshire,  at  Wardour  Castia,  50  vean  plaatad, 


m  18 in.  to 8 ft  in  diameter;  at  Sandon  Place,  90  yean  planted,  and  75ft  high,  the  dlimitar 

-   -'    -■  -    — iltshire,  at  Wardour  CasUa,liO  yean  plai     " 

and  60  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  5in.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft,  in  loam,  on  day.  In  ai 
tend  situation;  at  Lonaford  Castle,  50ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft  and  of  the  head  SOIL, 
In  light  loam  on  gravd,  in  an  expoaed  rituatioo.  In  the  lae  of  Jersey,  in  Saunden*s  Nonetj,  10 
pfamted,  and  30  ft  high. 
AoMala  PBthd^Aedcia  North  <f  London.     In  Bedfbidshlre.  at  AmpthlU,'  35  y«an  plaalad. 


98  ft  hig^,  diam.  of  the  trunk  ^  ft,  and  of  .the  head  44  ft,  in  loun  on  gravel,  la  an  open  sMtMClea 
In  WiUthlre,  at  Fonthlll,  88  yean  planted,  and  40ft  high,  diam.  of  the  tnmk  Sit,  and  af  Ch* 
head  S3  ft  In  Cheshire,  at  Chohnondeley,  60ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  It,  in  ban  aa 


CHIP.  XLi.  ukgumina'cf.^.     kubi'n/^. 

m*:  H  Buon    Hmll,    7    yean    ptanUd.  ud  «R.  hlfh.     In  Diiihin, 

iM<  Bd  111  rt.  hiKb.      In    HrrebrMiln,  «-  " -— ..-     ... 

GaIi ni^ucd  iSl  on  dry   DnaniBa.  In 


'J.T5T*  r"'  ™*  '''»  "n™*"-  I"  I-«»lil».  u  UlhDin  HouK,  II  ,«r.  piloted, 
.ink  la  Kocfolk,  in  M>ckn;->  Nunor,  Nnr.lch,  SlTHnpluiWd.ind.WIt  hiih.dumnn' 
5  *?*■"* J.  ■"*  •■'  «*•«  ItKl  M  ft..  In  lixW  •oif  on  and.  In  Oilhtdihti*.  in  the  ftaDird 
_.-alc«Bd«ii,0ft.  hiBti,  dUmwtnof  Uic  trunk  S  ft.  3  In.,  and  or  the  bud  3Sft.,in  llfht  tfm 
NlAdlnrtntum  of  Tellmriih  ebi|>:  the  head  it  nvuUr,  uid  the  tnink  Mnlfhl  and  fnt  ftwi 
h^;dBla  Ih*  hrtsht  or  tVoia  91  ft. u  .w It  In  luJinnhin.it  Mwlauih  (-ule,»ft.  hiih.  In 
MMAIi*,  In  Tiildeiley  Park.  H  jtmHanUi,  •BdMft  lii«lii  it  l^ilhun.  Uft.  hlfh.  In 
Mfc  K  Onat  LiTciBcn,  40  jmn  idvited,  and  S3  ft.  hl||h.  iHmieter  at  tli*  tnink  3  ft.,  and  al 


•daft,  in 


>ikiiidaft,iB  iBtiw  oraTel, 
)M  ilMcd.  and  9«  It.  filch; 
MtttMHkSft.  Bin ■  -'- 


rtjf  9  jrtn  aiHl  7  Tean  planted,      lie  •oil  in  Dhlrh  thn  ( 
L  ind  it  >ii  trencbed.  a  thoct  liine  pmiouiLy  to  Iheir  Mnf 


«  uadlinstAD  at  tha  ■»  al 
.  Iwvtef  tie*n  ropcctlniy  9  ,-,-,  ,-._  .  . ,™- ...  ™ 

algiB  OB  da*  or  (and.  ind  it  >ii  trenched,  a  thort  lime  ncriouily  to 
divUl  oT  3  It.  (Itcc  Gmnl.  Mar.,  tdL  iL  p.  «SI.) 
MMi  A(*d.Anicia(a(*f  £»>nn>  H/£«U>r(*.  At  KnpMinin  Ilou».3in.  hJnh.  AtEW. 
hBitCMIle,  SO  Tean  pUoled.  ind  3Uft.  hlifa.  Al  G«fiird  Houif.  3(i  rnn  iiluitfll,  and  Son. 
NNl  At  CnHood  Haute.  tOR.  hlih,  in  deep  Aw  rtd  toll,  in  the  kltchni-Hidni.  th«  trunk 
m^ttLlaiamrtrt.  AtOnnfc  Hiw.ibavcaOft.  hiih.  In  Uoion-a  Kuneit,  10 iran  iilinled, 
■ad  tS  rt  hML  •■  THa  llMrt  ftoop  of  Inn  that  we  kno>  of,-  Sir  T.  1).  Lauder  obKrrn.  "  h 
«!i>Milt  BmactuI,  XBr  nflnlMiili.    One  of  tkem  meuura  9n.  round,  ■■  Jin.  abnn  tho 

R:  U  «*IAea  Into  tm  gnat  Uuli  *hlch  an  rnprcUnlr  S ft.  4  in.  and  4  ft  4iri.  in  girUi, 
■1  tne  In  the  eaaie  croup,  u  3tB.  ftnni  the  nsund.  moanim  6ft.  Sin.  round,  ind  ita 
OMllBlia  Hcaaure  iHpccliieli  S  It  3  in.,  3  ft.  7  in.,  and  3  (t  lin.;  and  a  third  acacli  naium 
mio.  taslit,  atSR.  AvnUieenund."   (/.AadA''i  Ctttln,  1.  p.  IH.) 

aiMa  fj- AeJria  a—a  of  gJntaiyl.  Id  .tynhlro,  at  Xilkenan,  U0lonnUnled,andt5ft. 
IWi.dlTHtT  or  Ui*  tnmktlL  liiL.wiiriif  UlebeadODiti  ■(  Kuii(l*.'3U  n.  hwh.dtiineler  of  tk« 
BoL  I  ft.  3  In.,  and  of  (behead  3lft.,in]l|ht  aond  oa  boit  earth.  In  KiiknidM^hln,  at  IK. 
MaiTl  Itle.  50  yian,  i«inle>l,  and  411  ft.  hMi,  dtontcter  of  the  Irunk  S  ft ,  and  of  Ih*  h»d  «tft., 
ktaawiT  ioU  on  ailnlua  ofas  abHIi.  In  Keafrewfhire,  at  Ermine  Kouie,  nUn.  hith.  In 
LiavkiMre,  In  tl»  Oliiipi*  Botudc  Oardm,  IS  f can  ptinteri,  and  «t  ft.  hlfh.  In  TireMMal*,  at 
DMek, ihRC lis  irM'wkleh  nraoreiAft.  10 In. hi (irt, it 3 ft. (nnn  the|round,  and  Cftfilo. 
Mm  la  Iha  fnnnd.**  (/.aa*T'tfflW>,  L  p.1440 

Iilfaia  PirW-Acdeto  Siiraif  AUaiajvi.  In  Aberdeenihln,  at  Thilntton,  Iho  plant  nroduew 
dMMa(RjBlen|thtaancacaiii«i  biHlKeyanymnliliraTilillltd  bKk  In  winlcrlo  within  ■  f»i> 

b  AiirDahln,  al^iSnnl Caalle;  10 rean planled, and  le  ft.  hl||h.  In  BanMhln.it  G<mliin  CaMie' 
IDrianplanlcd,aBdl7ft.kl(h.  In  Chrkmannanihlre,  in  Ihe  larden  of  the  IMiar  InUilullon.  14 
•an  phMad,  and  »  a  kiah.  In  Fnlhihiie.at  KlnrauniOvtle.  I(l  ;(in  pimtot,  and  ltn.hi|in. 
kll«ihlf«,a(fcahanCaal*,S07eanplint«l,and!0n.  hi|h.  In  SllrlingJiirc.  it  Airtlirer  Cauk, 
Mjian  ptasled,  and  at  ft  hlfh,  diamtter  of  tlie  trunk  !  ft,  and  of  Ihe  h»d  30  (t,  in  Ufht  tam  on 

lalMa  ArM.AcMB  In  Ot  Entimu  i^  n*ili%.  At  TiiireHOnie.Wft  hltb.dianiMer  of  Iba 
Buakttln.,nidorihrkMd3Dn.  At  Terenure,  SO  )»»  piaotn],  and  £5  (t  high,  diunHer  of  lb* 
Bank  tt  M..  Mid  or  tha  baad  B  a 

XMO*  f*tid.Hrtat  JM*  ifDwW.  In  Klnr>  CounlT,  at  Chirlirilla  FomU  X'i  JtiTt  planted 
MidSOfLhIih,  dtiBcter  of  the  trunk  tft.  flln.,  and  of  liic  hrad  33  ft  In  Wickiow.  al  £he1too 
Ak»R,a>TanflanUd,andGSrthi(h,lha  trunks  ft.  I  in.  indinnilrr. 

Jtatoa  harii* AriW*  Mw*  of  DaMJa.  In  Doonililrc,  il  DaihitMlT.SS  >ean  plaaled.amt  ffift. 
M^tnMk9ln.ladiam«fr,ii>ilih>h»d.«ift.  ;  tt  Uountstevut.Ssycuiplanted. and 40ft  hl«h, 

JtgdMa^«4d.A<4etaiar>ncr.  At  Piri^  In  Ike  Jatdin  dn  PlinIM,  the  nmiini  of  Ihv  parmi 
tttt  [ptannd  br  Veapailan  Robinl  7l<ft.  high.  At  Villn*,«)  lean  pianled,and  fiOft.  iiiih.  Al 
Twlan,  In  the  notinic  Oanlen.  fa  jt*n  planted,  and  SIR.  hlah.  Al  Barrea.  14  Tean  plintad, 
«i<3aA.M|h.  AINant«,lnth*nurvrior  M.DaKerTlinl,(lifTranplin[«i,andSOfthigh.  At 
■Ma,  In  th«  tanlHi  of  tha  BaraD  Chiriii  D*  Tvhaudi,  mTean  planted,  and  Alft.  high. 

JM<aUPirt^AiMala/Mjlnilaidt*r,Vr(VrfaBd(.  At  (ihent,  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  bctwan 
—  - ...,.      ..  -.  -    -I  In  the  nark  It  Lsckan.  50  ft  high.    In  Ihe  Bounic  (jirden  al 

a  PtciHi-Aiieia  m  Gtrmany.  _  in   HaJMrw,  il  Scbwiilibvr,  Ihi  rfmaina  of  in   old  tnc, 

.  :inif;  Oirden.  a  jtktt  i^intnl.  iikd  JS  ft  higii ;  in  Uie  park, 

I.-k..  ''»,r ..  1'^  ..  .f   L '.  "  '!  .-.  ir.  hlfh;  al  Kopenioi,  flUTein  planted,  and  3lift  bi|[n  ^  In 

-..-I,,.;.  N<.F^.i|  ."  ■...>■■  ^....^K^l,  A„dMfthigh.  In  Pmula,  at  Berlin,  in  Ihe  Botanic  Oinien, 
wan  [Jtnlnl.  anJ  I.'-,  n.  li«(h  ;  il  Sjnf  SnocI,  SO  jeaim  planted,  ind  m  ft  high;  In  the  flkuan 
!H,1Dnn(>iinI«],and  W  ft  high.  In  Baearia,  at  Munich,  in  Ihe  Botanic  Oarden,  »  rean 
•tad,  and  «0  ft.  blih. 

MMi  ftriM-AracM  in  0™«Mril,  Smrdn,  mil  Raiiiii.  At  Dronengaard,  near  Copenhagen, 
jean  pianlcil.  »nrt  BO  ft  hlfh.  Tn  Sweden,  al  Lund,  5fi  IK  high,  diameter  of  Ihe  IrunJl,  IB  in  , 
I'f  Ibeheao  30(1      lo  Uiu.ia,  il  M»»w.  ttie  Iree  ioe.  nM  main  iiij  coniidrralile  >lie,  but 

luildlna.     Thli  palace  wii  built  br  PMer  the 'oreat.  and 
I  *ort  dManoe  trtim  it  ii  a  lire,  innounded  by  i  table  and  benchii,  under  which  loung  Peter 
Hrwl  hit  iHaona."     {LrU<*  lUldtir'i  Jmrw^  la  St.  rrlmimrmk  ami  Moutnc,  iHSfi,  p  St3L) 
itMtPtr*d.Ar*cia  in  Smnrrlmi amUlalf.    At  Ceneia.  in  Ihe  Botanic  Girdeo,  soft,  hlah; 


Inden.  Ihe 

AaMaia  / 
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igli.     Ill  I^mlnrdy.  in  the  paUce  garden*  at  Moiiza,  thert  b  a  nobia  tree^  cinlj  Hf  yean  plaotcd 

rliich  u  7:'>  ft  hit{h,  diameter  of  the  trunk  '2  (I.,  and  of  the  bead  40  ft. 


hii 
w 

Siati$tien\f  the  f'anctfrs.'-K.  P.  initmi$.  In  t^igland,  in  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  4  jfcen  planted 
and  15  ft  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Culienswood  Nursery,  30  yean  planted,  and  90  ft.  high,  dIamcCcr 
of  the  trunli  'J  ft.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. 

R.  P.  ymbracy/{fera.  In  EnKlaml,  at  the  Dulcc  of  Devonahire's  Villa  at  Chiawick,  are  the  oldest 
spocimenfi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  :  they  are  'grafted  ft-om  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  blgh  on  the  species; 
and,  after  being  about  15  years  planted,  have  pendulous  parasoUKke  beads,  from  8  ft.  to  IS  ft  in 
diameter,  and  flrom  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height ;  a  plant,  in  tne  garden  of  the  Ilbrticultural  Society, 
grafted  within  1  ft.  of  the  ground,  forms  a  bush  10  ft.  high,  and  U  ft.  In  diameter.  In  France,  par> 
tlcularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  there  are  man v  flne  specimens.  In  Austria,  in  the  (Jnivenity 
Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  a  plant,  ito  y^uv  planted,  is  iiO  ft.  high.  We  bare  received  the  dimensioaa 
of  many  other  specimens  of  this  variety  from  different  parts  of  Germany ;  but,  as  they  aO  aeem  to 
have  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  of  growth,  and  none  to  have  attained  a  greater  height  than 
fiO  ft.,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them. 

R.  P.  tortuitsa.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  10  yean  planted, 
and  15  ft.  high  ;  in  the  artmriftum  or  the  Messrs.  Loddigcs,  in  1830,  SO  ft  hian,  since  cut  doem; 
in  SuMex,  at  West  Dean,  R  years  planted,  and  17  ft.  high;  in  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  HalL  18  yen* 
planted,  and  IS^ft.  high  ;  in  Eittex,  at  H  viands,  lU  yean  planted,  and  SO  ft.  high;  in  Herword- 
ihlre,  at  Chrshunt,  u  years  plaiited,  and  13  ft.  high ;  in  Staflbrdshireu  at  Alton  To>wen,  10  ycen 
plantett,  and  Ifift.  high;  at  Trcntham,  6  years  planted,  and  8  ft.  high;  in  Suflblk,  in  the  Buy 
botanic  (ranlcn,  (!  vears  planted,  and  7  ft.  high.  In  the  I«le  of  Jersey,  in  Saundera's  Nuraerr,  10  J9tn 
planted,  and  IK  ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Villers,  10  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  Auatna,  in 
the  University  ISotanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  SO  vean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high ;  at  iMtcnburfc  90 
vein  planted,  and  10  ft.  high;  at  Haders<iorf,  12  yean  plante<i,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at 
Harbecke,  8  yean  planted,  and  10  ft.  high. 

77.  P.  sophone/o^'a.  In  Flngland,  in  ^he  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety,  in  18M»  10  wmn 
planted,  and  i20  ft.  high ;  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1830, 10  yean  planted,  and  27  tt 
nigh  ;  in  Devonkhire,  at  Kenton,  35  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Haddingtonshire,  at  IVniBghiun. 
73  yeara  planted,  and  .13  ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Rouen,  in  the  Botanic  Garden.  10  yean  pUnlMLaaa 
25  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  in  the  L'nivenity  Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  35  yean  planted,  ana  96  ft.  Bli^. 
In  Bjvaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  it  has  been  12  years  plantetl,  but  ia  generally  kIBed 
back  every  year  to  the  ground. 

R.  P.  amorphi^ia.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Sodety.  in  ISSf,  10 
years  planted,  and  '/I  ft.  high ;  and  about  the  same  height  in  the  arboretum  of  the  MeMie.  liod- 
diges  ;  at  KenwooJ,  40  years  planted,  and  .i5  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  90  in.,  and  of  the 
head  30  ft. ;  in  Surrey,  at  Bag«hot  Park,  Ki  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Goldwarth  AiInv 
retum,  4  yean  planted,  and  12  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  11  yoan  planted,  and  90  ft.  blgh ; 
at  the  Pfduen  Insel,  10  year*  |>Unted,  and  32  ft.  high. 

R.  P.  prttcira.  In  England,  in  the  gardtm  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  10  yews  planied, 
and  30  ft.  high:  an«i  there  was  one  still  higher  in  Lodtligcs's  arboretum  in  1830 ;  in  Devonihire* 
at  Endsleigh  Cottage,  12  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft  fhmi  the 
ground,  12  in.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft. 

A.  P.  phuhda.  In  Germany,  in  Austria,  at  BrUck  on  the  Leytba,  15  yean  planted,  and  IS  II. 
high. 

K.  P.  monttrdia.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834^  10 
vean  planted,  and  12  ft.  high ;  ami  about  the  same  height  in  Lockliges**  arboretora  in  1890;  la 
Sussex,  at  Went  Dean,  14  yean  planted,  and  32  ft.  hiKh. 

R.  P.  macropk^lln.    In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834^  10^ 
years  planted,  and  .15  ft.  high  :  and  it  was  about  the  same  height  in  the   arboretum  or  Memn.  * 
dIges  in  1H:»;  in  Sussex,  at  Wett  Dean,  14  yean  planted,  and  27  ft.  high  ;  in  Suflblk,  at  Ai 


Hall,  13  yeara  planted,  and  34  ft.  high  ;  in  Staffbroshlre,  at  Trenthan,  6  yean  planted,  and  13  ft. 
high. 

n.  P.  microphflla.  In  England,  this  variety  grows  as  rapidly  as  the  species:  and  thOtt  ere 
handsome  trees  of  it  in  the  garden  of  the  Londr»n  Horticultural  Society,  upwards  of  30  ft.  high,  to 
Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  Rosenthal's  Nursery,  16  yean  planted,. and  1511.  high;  at Brilck  OD the 
Leytha,  25  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high. 

R.  P.  tpfctdMU*.    In  France,  at  Villcn,  10  yean  planted,  and  36  ft.  high. 

Commirrutl  Statittics,  In  London,  plants  of  the  species  are  15f.  a  thousand 
for  seedlings,  and  40«.  a  thousand  for  tranKpIanted  plants,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
higti ;  American  seeds,  bi.  per  lb.,  and  European  seeds,  ti.  per  lb.  Plants  of 
the  varieties  are  U,  (k/.  each,  with  the  exception  of  R.  P.  umbracuHfem ;  plants 
of  which,  grafted  standard  high,  are  from  Ss,  to  In,  each.  At  Bollwyllcr,  trans- 
planted plants  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each;  and  of  the  different  varieties 
from  1  franc  to  2  francs  each.  R.  P.  ptndula,  and  R.  P.  umbraculffera  are 
2  francs  each.  At  New  York  pknts  of  the  species  are  from  12  cents  to 
37}  cents  each,  according  to  their  size;  and  of  the  varieties,  from  37 J  cents 
to  50  cents.  Seeds  were,  in  182^.3,  2  dollars  per  lb.,  probably  on  account  of  the 
great  demand  cremated  for  them  in  England  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cobbett: 
at  present  they  are  3«.  6r/.  per  lb. 

1  2.  R.  [P.]  visro'sA  Vent,     The  c\9mmy-barkrd  Robinia. 

Identification.    Vent  Hort  CeU.,  t  4^ ;  Michaux,  S.  p^  131. ;   N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  17. ;  Dec  Prad.,  t 

p.  »(». ;  Don'B  Mill,  i.  p  S.>H. 
S^monifmi'*.    R.  ghitindca  Cur/.  Bo/.  Mag.,  MO.;  R.  monUlna  Barlram ;  the  Rota-floweiiog  Locwi 
Emgramngs.    Vent.  Hort.  CeK,  t.  4. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  12.  t.  17.  ;  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  U  MOi,  aa  R.  gin- 

tindta  ;  omt  jig.  906. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  volume. 

Spec.  CAar,,  ^c.    Branches  and  legumes  glandular  and  x:lanimy.     Racemes 
crowded,  erect.     Rracteas  concave,  deciduous,  each  ending  in  a  long  bristle. 


L-HAP.  XLI.  I.CGIIMINA'CE*.       ROBI'N/X 

Ttae3tower  teeth  of  the  cultxuciuiiinatet].  Hoots 

(Tceiniif .  {Dec.  Prod.,  \\.  p.  i&%.)     This  kind  of 

robinia  IS  a  native  of  South  OaroliiiH  and  Georgia, 

uear  nien.     It  usually  ^rows  to  the  height  of 

30ft.or40ft,aiidwaii  iiiu-odui;eil  in  1T9T.   Thit 

ftoven  are  scentless,  and  arc  geaerelty  of  a  |iuk 

pink,  mixed  with  white ;  though  there  are-  varic- 

Ilea,  or,  perhoni,  onl;  variations  arising  from  dif- 

ftraue  of  soil,  with  the  Sowers  of  a  puie  purple 

or  violet  wlour.     The  burk,  particularly  that  of 

the  young  shoots,  which   is   of  a  dull   reil,  is 

covered  with  a  clammy  substance,  which,  when 

touched,  stjcits  to.  the  fingers.    In  everji  other 

respect,  thb  tree  strongly  resemhiea  the  com-  i 

mon  R.  Paeutl-'fcBcia,  of  which  we  believe  it  to 

be  only  a  variety;  though  so  distinit,  from  the  cluiiiuiincns  of  its  tiiirk,unil 


be  only  a 
the  CMou 


jt  iCi,  W  rem  nlinlHl,  It  ii  SU  ft.  high  j  il 

I  Suiwi,  M  Wnt  OttB,  1*  yon  pUntA  II  U 

-'-ntnl,  II  li  33  fk  high,  the  diunrin  of  tht 

an  tHIL  IS  yrmSwntti,  II U  ISfl.  high : 

high.    la  tiojUuid,  u  Fknh,  In  thr  Pmh 


dammj'  matter  exuded  troiu  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  \n  Kaid  to  have 

been  examined  by  Vau^^udin,  and  found  to  be  a  new  vegetable  substance. 

In  England,  we  have  observed  that  this  clamniinesa  differs  much  in  different 

treea,  aad  in  some  is  almost  wanting. 

Pnmrtia  and  Utrt,^c.  This  tree,  being  of  IcBS  magnitude  and  duration 
than  the  common  locust,  arrives  sooner  at  perfection,  and,  consequently  conies 
MMHier  into  Uoom.  It  also  flowers  a  second  time  iu  some  seasons,  both  in 
ill  native  country  and  in  England.  As  Its  flowers  arc  large,  and  conspicuous 
from  didr  colour,  the  tree  well  deset^es  a  place  in  every  ornamentaf  plant- 
idon.  The  wood  resembles  chat  of  the  common  locust;  but  the  tree,  even 
when  fitll  grown,  is  seldom  found  with  a  trunk  above  10  in.  or  I  ft.  in  di- 
Moeto'.  In  all  other  respects  but  those  which  have  beeij  mentioned,  the  tree 
ii,  md  nmj  be,  treated  like  the  common  locust. 

~w  nglfhtiDurBDOd  of  Londcia,  ihttt  lire  no  vnj  lir^  tr«t ;  rhoac  In  th?  HortL 
rs — I —  — ■■■- '^""*«'^— '-jmortheBletin  LaMIsh,  ^- '- -■ — .  "^^^  '-■-^ 

__^ -  ., in  SiiR*!,  (tBiinhM  Pi ,„  . , 

a.AMM%Hin,3aHn  pluWd.  it  liaSlthltn,  la  Sui»i.  U  Wnt  Dnn, 
nit  Mafai  iDBnduhln,  it  vniiie  Kid^Mi,  3t  jran  nluitrd,  II  ii33ft.hl^, 
Mak>i&.,»d  tf  tb*  had  Mtti  inthnhln,  M  fMon  tlilL  |i  yrmSwi 
li  Wisiinliiiillln.  M  riiiiisii  Tl  Jim  1 11  lull  '  ■■■-■'-  '■■-^  *_  ^_^i_..i  _ 
nuMTT,  3Sr*anpluitd,ltii30R.  hlfli,illi 

itelwdUft.  '  ■™.  -~  ".V  ".,...  u».i.™.u..,u^Lmi..o.q.,.™M 

Commercial  Slatuliet.  Flaiita,  in  London,  are  from  li.  to  li.  Od.,  and 
AnMficsn  seeds  are  1(.  an  oz.;  at  Bollwyller,  plains  are  from  I  franc  to  I 
&anc  M  cenU  each ;  at  New  York,  371  <^nts  a  plant. 

I  3.  R.  Dt;'siA  Fouc.     The  doubtful  Robinia,  or  Fahe  Acacia. 

.  Fouc  Is  Dnr.Jouni  Bot,  *.  p.  OH.,  but  not  or  Pair, )  Dr.  Prod.,  £  p.  Ml.)  Don'i 
R  hftildi  JnJO, :  B.  iTobifiu  PbIt.  SMppl.,  *.  p.  IBO. ;  and.  pnhapi.  R,  crhlntu 
.  Hb  £  I  R.  InlMmMI*  Semlai^r.Sodm  In  jlan.  if 'Miri.  dc  Farli.  1  p.  43. 

rndulouL    Btutau  conoiil, 
1.  pak  iDae-eolournl.     ThcpndL 
ckltbHctHllhihort  prlckln.  {Dm'i  ^lia.,  ii.  p.  iSB.)     Thii  kind  li 
nil  unwmi  iL  Pltai.JtteU  ud  R.  TlirtiM. 

R.  Hl'sPIDA  Lin.     The  hispid  Bobinia,  nr  Rote  Acaiia. 

In.  Htfit,  101, 1  H)1LIc..t.SM.  iCuiL'Bot  tims.,  Dec  Pnid.,  °  p.  iSS.,  Ddo^ 
^wwiT  "BTrlM*  H.  Dm  Bam.,  1. 1  18. 1  R.  mmlXu  Barlr.  ro».,  S.  p  ISS.*  .SKhrnAnienc 
i^i— ^J.    HUL  tc,  t  CM,  ]  Cun._B<it  Hiw.,311. 1  N.  DuKam.,  I.  L  Is.,  u  R.  r«*H;  and  our 

Spec.  Ciar.,  Iff.  Spines  wanting.  Leaflets  obovate.  Brunches  and  legumes 
his(nd.  Racemes  loose ;  the  3  loner  teeth  of  the  calyM  acuminated.  (i}iv. 
/V«f.,ii.  p.  362.)  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing,  in  its  native  coimlrv 
(Caroltna),  to  thehe'ightof6ft.  or  «  ft.  according  to  MariiliHlt,  oi^  anhi^ 
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BB  SO  I),  accordiiw  lu  other  luthors.     It  wat        'Mi 
introduced  into  British  gardens  in  175S,  and 
produces    its    large  and   beautiful    dork   ruse- 
colojred  flowers   in  June,  often  continuing  ii 
flower  till  October. 
Variclu-t. 

■"R.A.2Ha™Dec.Prod.,ii.[..  26iJ„Uaplun 
hardly  a  foot  h^;h,  which  is  a  native  o 
pine  woods  in  Caroliaa. 

■  R.A.3  rosea  Pur^  hoi  the   leaflets,  for 

the  most  part,  alternale,  and  the  branches 
snioothiHri.  In  its  native  habitats,  on 
the  bi^  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Ca- 
rolina, it  grows,  according  to  Pursh.  to 
a  considerable  ehrub ;  whereas  the  tipe- 
cies  is  a  low  siraggling  plant.  (Fl.  Aiaer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  4StJ.) 

■  R.  h.  i  maer^ihulla  Dec.,  R.  grandiflora  Hort.,  fibred  in  our  Secand 

Volume,  has  the  leaflets  lar(;e,  and  ovate-roundish ;  and  thebrandtea 
and  peduncles  glabrous,  and  without  prickles. 
Deierijition,  ^c.  The  species,  and  the  different  varieties,  are  shrubs,  or  low 
treea,  with  tortuous  and  very  brittle  branches ;  and  leaves  and  flowera  nearlj 
twice  the  size  of  thoBc  of  Robinia  Pneud-^cacia.  They  form  singiilsriy 
o.'nainental  shrubs  for  wdens ;  but,  as  standards  or  bushes,  they  can  be  only 
planted  with  safety  in  the  most  sheltered  situations.  A  very  good  mode  tl, 
to  train  them  againnt  an  espalier  rail ;  and,  on  a  lawn,  this  et(«lier  mBy  form 
tome  kind  of  regular  or  symmetrical  figure :  for  example,  the  ground  plan  of 
of  the  espalier  may  be  the  letters  S  or  X,  or  a  cross,  or  a  star ;  whidi  laat  ia, 
perhaps,  the  best  form  of  all,  the  different  radii  of  the  star  dimtDisbing  to  * 
point  at  the  top.  Such  a  star,  in  order  to  produce  an  immediate  eflfact, 
would  require  to  have  three  plants  placed  close  together  in  the  centre,  from 
which  the  branches  should  be  trained  outwards  and  upwards.  R.  hlspida 
is  often  grafted  about  I  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  andj  when 
the  pbuit  is  not  trained  to  a  wall,  or  to  some  kind  of  support,  it  it 
almost  certain,  after  it  has  grown  8  or  S  years,  to  be  broken  oterat  tbe  graft. 
A  preferable  mode,  therelbre,  for  dwarfs,  is  to  graft  them  on  the  root,  or 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  purchasing  plants,  this  ought  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Id  consequence  of  the  liab^ity  of  this  shrub  to  be  iiyured  by 
the  weather,  it  is  comparatively  neglected  in  British  gardens ;  but,  wherever  » 
magnificent  display  of  fine  flowers  is  an  object,  it  better  deserves  a  wall  tbaa 
many  other  species ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  being  associated  there  with  I^tin- 
tlius  n^>alensis.  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  other  splendid  L^uminicete.  Wben 
grafted  standHrd  high,  and  trained  to  a  wire  parasol-like  frame,  supported  on  a 
rod,  or  post,  6  fi.  or  B  ft.  high,  few  plants  are  equal  to  it  in  point  of  brilliant 
display.  At  White  Knights,  there  is  a  wall  of  some  length  covered  with 
treUis-work,  over  which  this  species  is  trained;  and  tbe  flowers  hanging  down 
from  the  roof  present  a  fine  appeurance ;  thoueh,  as  in  the  caae  of  the  covered 
walks  of  laburnum  at  White  Knights,  and  at  West  Dean,  tbe  flowen  are  of 
a  much  paler  hue  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

Slalima.  I*  Enrtand,  In  Ihe  neighbourhood  oT  LoikIod,  are  nilou  BbnU.  AaH  B  ft.  Id  10  It 
or  1«  n.  hlfh  )  In  Siuki,  ■«  Kiilbnicilic,  Ihera  it  ddc  IS  ft.  hi|ti ;  In  Buckbif  IubAIc^  at  T^^lt 
H«uc,  HW,  1!  7«n  pUotcd.  b  SO  n.  hifh ,  In  SuOblk,  In  Uh  ffutT  Botute  Ondn,  B  vcn  plnM«, 
■ad  IS  0.  tabh,  ifmliut  1  wftll  i  la  WoitHUnhlr*,  M  Ctobh,  W fan  liania,  ISItUabi  (s  Ob. 
bnUnd. It  PminbT  Hill,  I« ft. taifli.'.Ai Saib-md,  a  UuIbrtHlc  Puk,  ISft.  lil|k i  b  Mtmitm- 
tbln.aTlaiatiait.Utmnayaliu.tmmititfmtlli  In  AmMihli«,M  H«<>i«,<ytf«ilistil, 
tltiBft.hlih;  InPnihriiin.u  KinGiuniCuUe.STC*npliuit«L  llloGlthtch)  la  nvfUiUn,  M 
Airln  Cwik  It  ii  IV  ft.  high,  agalDtt  t  wiIL— /■  />vi«4.  is  the  AluDcrla  BotMlI  Ouda,  U  nn 
nluiti^  ■■  li  onlT  4  R.  hlfh  1  bullhcdUiMUraf  th«l(unkU«ln.,andiif  tbohadSfti  ilaOafnr, 
IlCool«,HUTft.faifh. 

Commerdai  SlaHiHet.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species,  and 
all  the  varieties,  ere  If.  6d.  each,  except  R.  h.  macrophjIU.wbictiiaSi.U; 
■t  Bollwyller,  tbe  tpeciea  and  varietiei  are  all  I  franc  50  rCDta  e«cfa;  at 
Weir  Yof«,  planti  of  the  aptcm  are  37}  cenla  eaih. 
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Genus  XIII. 


CARAGA^NA  Lam.    The    Caragana,  or  Sibemus  Pe.4   Trek, 

Lin*  Sytt,  Diadelphia  Dedindria. 

JieaHom.     Lmi.  Diet,  1.  p.  611.,  and  IIL,  t  607.  f.  1,  S. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  Sa&  ^  Don's  MiU.,  % 

MMNyvK.    Robfnto  ip.  L» 

uuiumikm.    Cmrmgiam  u  tb«  name  of  C.  artxNr^toens  among  the  M ongul  Tartan. 

DcscfipiiaHf  S^c.    Trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Siberia  and  of  the  East ; 

tiieir  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  the  leaflets  mucronate,  and  the  petioles  either 

with  a  bristly  or  a  spiny  point ;  their  flowers  axillary,  each  on  a  distinct 

pedicel,  usuaUy  several  totgetner,  pale  yellow,  except  in  C  jub^ta,  in  which 

tbey  are  white  tinged  with  red;  their  stipules  usually  become  spines.  (Dec. 

md^  iL  p.  268.^    They  are  all  ornamental  or  curious.     Some  or  them,  being 

natives  ot  Siberia,  like  most  other  Siberian  plants,  vegetate  early  in  s\)nne; 

sod  their  delicate  pinnated  foliage,  of  a   yellowish    green,    independently 

altogether  of  their  flowers,  makes  a  fine  appearance  about  the  middle  of 

Apnl ;  or,  in  mild  seasons,  even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March.      The 

flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  appear  about  the  end  of  April,  in  the 

cwiiest  Siberian  species;  and  those  wnich  flower  latest  are  also  latest  in 

coming  into  leaf.      Thus,  in  a  group  consisting  of  the  different  species  of  this 

EioSy  in  the  climate  of  London,  some  plants  may  be  seen,  in  the  month  of 
y,  covered  with  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  others  in   which  the  buds  have 
just   begun  to  expand.     The  yellow  colour  prevails  in  every  part  of  the 
idanta  of  this  genus,  even  to  the  roots ;  and,  were  it  not  that  this  colour  is 
to  abundant  in  common  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  the  caragana  would  afford  a  yellow  dye.     The  larger  sorts  are 
easily  propagated  by  seeds,  or  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  the  more  curious  by 
gralune  on  C,  arborescens.     The  dwarf  and  pendulous-crowing  species,  when 
gnifteaatandard high  on  C.  arborescens,  form  very  singular  trees ;  and,  though 
wath  trees  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  introduction  into  gardens  or 
pleasure-grounds  (for  no  kind  of  impression  sooner  fati^es  the  mind  than  that 
produced  by  excessive  singularit^r),  yet  the  occasional  introduction  of  what  is 
angular  or  unique,  among  what  b  natural  or  general,  produces,  by  contrast, 
a  striking  efibct ;  interrupts  the  ordinary  train  of  impressions ;  and  recalls  the 
Blind  of  the  spectator  from  the  beauties  of  nature  to  those  of  art. 

1  i.e.  ARBOSE^SCENS  Lam.      The  arborescent  Caragana,  or  Siberian 

Pea  Tree. 


Lmb.  Diet,  1.  pi  61&  ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  a  S68. :  Don't  Mill,  S.  p.  S43. 
BoMnte  Carmgina  Lin.  Spu,  1044l,   N.  Du  Ham.,  8.  t  19.,   Pall.  FL  Kom.,  1.  t  48. ; 
Mblrica  iliqf ;  fhuMe  Acade  de  SiMrie,  RoUnie  da  biMri^  Arbre  aux  Poic  de»  Rucms, 
JV.  ;''taiirladie  Eibtwfaaum,  Oer. ;  Oorochoik,  Russ. 

L     N.  Du  Ham.,  8.  t  la  ;  FaU.  FL  Roai.,  1. 1.  «.,  middle  flgture}  and  our  pUte  of  Uiia 
our  Voliune  IL 


Spec,  Char.,  S^c,     Leaves    with  4—6  pairs  of  oval-oblong  villous  leaflets. 
Petiole    unarmed.    Stipules   spinescent.      Pedicels    in    fascicles.  (Don's 

Vmriety. 
2  ti.  a.  2  menmt  Hort.  has  the  branches  without  spines.       There  are 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

DeMonpHim^  S^c,  A  low  tree,  a  native  of  Siberia,  found  in  woods,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  the  latter  situation,  Pallas  informs  us,  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  more;  but  in  arid  places  it  is  only  a  small  shrub;  in 
te  latter  state,  fonnmg,  as  we  think,  the  varieties  C  (a.)  Altagdna,  and  C,  (a.) 
Biicroph^Ua.    C  arborescens  forms  an  erect  stiff* tree,  with  numerous  upright- 
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growing  branches.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  one  on  a  pedicel;  the  pods  are  ob- 
long-taper, and  each  contains  3  or  4  seeds.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and  very 
tough ;  yellow  on  the  outside ;  and  withui,  waved  and  striped  with  red,  and  with 
reddish  brown.  The  bark  is  also  very  tough,  and  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
ropes  or  cords,  as  the  twigs  are  for  withs.  The  seeds  are  stated  by  Pallas  to 
be  good  food  for  poultry,  and  the  leaves  excellent  fodder  for  cattle ;  they  are 
also  said  to  contain  a  blue  colouring  matter,  like  indigo.  The  species  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1752,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  British  collections. 
The  lai^t  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  Syon,  where  it  is 
18  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Oarden,  is  one,  20  years 
planted,  which  is  24>  ft.  high ;   the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the 

Sound,  is  7  in.,  and  of  the  head,  which  is  roundish  and  compact,  12ft.  In 
ritish  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  arc  produced 
freely.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  50t.  a  hundred,  or 
If.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents  each. 

•  2.  C,  (a.)  AltagA'sa  Poir.    The  Altagana  Caragana,  or  Iberian  Pea  Tret, 

IdaUificatioH.    Pdr.  Suppl,  2.  p.  89. :  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  2fW. ;  Don**  Mill,  S.  p.  243. 

SymmymcM.     KoUnia  Altaghna  Pall  FL  Rom.,  t.  42,  L'Herit  Sttrp.,  1 7&  ;  CaragHna    microphfOa 

Ltm.  Diet.,  1.  p.  615. 
DerivatUm.    AUtuana  i»  the  name  of  the  ahrub  in  Sberia. 
Bngravingt.    PalL  Fl.  Ron.,  t.  42.,  under  the  name  of  Robfnia  AUagina  ;   L'Herit.  Scirp.,  t  76. ; 

•Dd  our>i^.  am, 

Sf)ec,  Char,,  S^c,     Leaves  having  6  or  8  pairs  of 

flabrous,  obovate-roundish,  ret  use  leaflets, 
^ctiole  unarmed.  Stipules  spinescent.  Pe- 
dicels solitary.  Legumes  rather  compressed. 
(Uon*s  Mi//.,  ii.  p.  243.)  A  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  arid  plains  in 
Siberia,  and  probably  onl^  a  variety  or  C,  arbo- 
rdscens.  It  was  so  considered  by  Pallas ;  and 
by  others  it  has  been  confounded  with  C.  mi- 
crophylla,  also,  as  we  think,  only  a  variety.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1789,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  British  collections.  It  is 
usually  propagated  by  grafting  on  C.  arbo- 
r^cens.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, 2#.  6d.  each  ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc. 

•  3.  C.  (a.)  uicropiiy'lla  Dec.     The  small-leaved  Caragana,  or  Siberian 

Pea  Tree. 

Identification,    Dec  Prod.,  2.  iib  268. :  Don's  BCUL,  2.  p.  243. 

Syntmiffnet.    RoMnia  mictophf  Ha  Pall.  Fl.  Rou.,  t.  4&,  £  1  2. ;   CaragHna  AUagimm  rwr..  Pair. 

Sttppl.,  2.  p.  89. 
Engraving.    Fall  FL  Rou.,  t  32.,  f.  1, 2.,  under  the  name  of  Robinia  microphyila. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  with  6—7  pairs  of  hoary  retuse  leaflets.  Petiolei 
and  stipules  rather  spinescent  at  tne  apex.  Root  creeping.  {DorCt  MUl., 
ii.  p.  243.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  and  found  in  the  desert  of  Baraba,  and 
m  other  arid  places.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1819,  and  differs 
verjr  little  from  C,  Altagdna ;  it,  like  that  plant,  being  doubtless  only  a 
variety  of  C  arborescens. 

M  4.  C,  (a)  Redo'wsk/  Dec.     Redowski*s  Caragana,  or  Siberian  Pea  Dree. 

Jdent^leatum.    Dee.  L^m,  t  11. }  Don'i  Mill ,  2.  p.  243. 
raving.    Doc.  I>gum.,  t  II.,  t.  45. 


Spec,  Char,,  8fc.  Leaves  with  two  pairs  of  ovate,  arute,  smooth  leaflets. 
Stipules  spinose.  Flowers  yellow.  (DorCt  MUL,  ii.  p.  243.)  A  shrub, 
of  which  there  are  several  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  of  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia;  and  the 
plants  referred  to  were  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fiacher  of 
Petersburg,  about  1820.  In  general  appearance  and  habit  of  growth,  it 
resembles  C,  AUagnna,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety. 
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Variety. 


C.  (  A.)  R,  H  pne^cojT  Fisch.  only  differs  from  C.  Red6wski  in  coming  into 
flower  earlier.  The  specimen  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
was  in  full  leaf,  and  in  flower,  on  April  30.  1836,  when  C.  frutescens 
and  C.  arbor^ens  had  not  a  single  leaf  expanded. 


5.  C  (a.)  arbna^ria  Donn  and  Sims.     The  Sand  Caragana. 


Doim  Hon  Caat. ;  Sinu  Bot  Mag.,  t  ISJkJ. 
Sima  Bot.  Majp,  t  188&  ;  and  ourys^f.  S(-9. 


Spec,  Char.^  Sfc,  Leaves  with,  usually,  4  or  more 
pairsof  obcordate  leaflets.  Pedicels  usually  twm, 
and  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Stipules  subulate. 
Flowers  yellow.  (DwC$  JiiUl,/\\,  p.  243.)  A 
low  shrab,  a  native  of  Siberia;  introduced 
in  1802;  flowerinfi;  in  April  and  May;  and,  as  we 
think,  only  another  variety  of  C,  arborescens. 
It  ripens  seeds  in  England,  but  is  generally 
propagated  by  grafting;  and  the  price,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  is  the  same  as  for  C.  Altagdna. 

•  6.  C,  frutb'scbns  Dec.     The  shrubby  Caragana. 

I^utifiemikm.    Dec  ProdL,  S.  p.  SR& }  Don'*  Mill,  SL  p.  843. 
r.    RoUDteflrut6«cenf  ItfM.  5^.,  1044,   Pm 


.      .  .      *aU.  Fl,  Rots.,  t.  43.  j    C.  digiUta    Lant.  Diet., 

1.  fK  61& 
iHgrnimgs.    Swt  FL-Gard,  t  227.;  PalL  Fl  Rosa,  t.  4a,  as  Robfnja  fnit^sccns ;  and  our ^.  310. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  having  2  pairs  of  leaflets,  which 
approximate  near  the  top  of  the  petiole  :  they  are  obo- 
vate-cuncated.  Stipules  membranous.  Petiole  furn'shed 
with  a  short  spine  at  the  apex.  Pedicels  solitary,  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Flowers  yellow,  rcsupinate. 
L^ives  with  a  yellow  hue.  {DoiCt  Mill.,  ii.  p.  243.) 

Varieties,  De  Candolle  mentions  two  forms  of  this  species 
viz.: 
m  C,f.  1  latifoUa,  which  has  glabrous  broadly  obovate 
leaflets,  and  is  frequent  in  gardens ;  there  being 
a  subvariety,  with  2-flowered  peduncles;  and 
m  C  f,  2  angustifdUa,  which  has  glabrous  oblong 
ctineated   leaflets,  and  is  found  near  Odessa 
(JD^,  Prod.,  iL  p.  268.) 

Description,  Sfc.  The  sj^edes  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Russia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga  and  other  rivers.  In  open  situations,  according  to  Pallas,  it 
does  not  exceed  5  ft.  in  height ;  but  in  woods  and  gardens  it  grows  as  high 
as  9  ft.  or  10  ft.,  flowering  in  May,  along  with  C^tisus  purpi^rens.  In  British  gar- 
dens, it  is  generally  raised  from  layers,  or  by  grafting,  and  is  frequently  found 
as  hi^  as  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1752,  and  is  frequent  in  Euro- 
pean gardens.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2x.  ^d.  each ;  at 
BoUwyller,  1  franc  50  cents. 

••  7.  C  (f.)  mo'llis  Best.      The  soft  Caragana. 

riiiMfjUfrtiw     Beta.  Eoom.  PL  Volh.,  p.  £t)L ;  Don's  BfilL,  2.  p.  S4d. 

%«uiMwrr  Robf Dtfa  m61iU  Bkb.  Fl.  Taw.  SuppL,  477. ;  Robintu  toinentbia  Fisck.  Hort.  GomU., 
1818;  Caroifhta  frut^iceni  var.  in6mt  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  S68. 

Spec,  dor.,  4c.  Leares  with  8  pain  of  oblong,  cuncatcd,  approximate  leaflets,  near  the  tip  of  the 
petkile,aouied  with  soft  hair.  Petiole  endingin  a  short  Mine.  Pedicels  solitary.  Flowers  yellow. 
Ibte.  frod.,  iL  f.  t6&)  A  shrub,  a  natire  of  Tauria  and  Podolia,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
flft.  orS  ft,  sad  pvoduoes  its  yellow  Sowers  in  April  and  May.  It  was  introduced  in  1818,  but 
it  aat  ffrr*""*"  In  ooUecatioDs. 

j»  8.  €.  PYGMJE^A  Dec.    The  pygmy  Caragana. 

s.    Dec  Prod.,  Si  pi  S68.  i  Don's  MiiL,  U._m.  243. 

KMtUawm^  /.As.  tip.,  lOM.,  Paif.  Fl.  Rots.,  I.  t  45.,  Amm.  Ruth.,  t  .15. 
FsXL  Ft  Boia.,  1. 1.  4ft. ;  Amro.  Ruth.,  t  35.,  as  RobiniVi  pygina*^a ;  and  our  fig.  31 1. 
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Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  linear,  gla- 
brous, approximate  leaflets  near  the  tip  of  the 
petiole,  which  is  very  short.  Stipules  and  petioles 
spinescent.  Pediceb  solitary,  and  nearly  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Calyx  nearly  equal  at  the 
base.  Leaflets  acute,  crowded,  usually  in  the  axils 
of  trifid  spines.  Flowers  yellow.  (^Dec,  Prod,  ii. 
p.  268.) 

Variety, 

jt  C.  />.  2  arendria  Fisch.  in  Litt.  has  linear- 
cuneate  leaflets,  and  pedicels  rather  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

Description,  Sfc,  A  low  shrub,  scarcely  a  span  high,  on  the  Altaic  Mountaint^ 
but  growing  much  higher  in  favourable  situations.  It  has  large  trifid  spinet, 
slender  leaves,  and  small  flowers.  The  leaflets  are  remarkable  for  being  in 
fours,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  star,  in  the  axils  of  the  spines.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a  fine  yellow,  very  tough,  and  fit  for  being  used  as  withs.  Pallas 
sa^^s  that,  in  favourable  situations,  this  shrub  attains  the  hdght  of  6  ft. ;  but,  id 
British  gardens,  it  is  seldom  seen  above  4  fl.  high,  except  when  grafted  as  a  stand- 
ard on  C  arbor^cens,  when  it  forms  a  small  tree  of  very  singular  appear- 
ance. It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1751,  and  is  not  unfirequent  in  British 
gardens.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  suckers,  or  by  grafting.  Planta,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  2s,  6d.,  or,  grafted  standard  high,  7s,  each ;  and  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents. 

•  9.  C,  SPINOZA  Dec,    The  spiny  Caragana. 

Jdentiflcaiion.    Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  289.  j  Lindl.  Bot  Reg.,  lOSl. ;  Don's  Mia,  SL  a  843.* 

S^mm^met.    RoblDia  •plniu  lii».  Mant.,  269. ;  Robinia  fhna.  PalL  Ft.  lUm.,  1. 1  41*  ^*^»  t_E. «. 
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f.  S.  and  S. ;    Robinia  splnotiMinu  Laxm.  Nov.  Jd.  Fei.,  15.  t.  da  £  4^ ;  Caragdmm  Ann 
Dfcl.,  1.  p.  315. 

Engravings.    Lindl.  Bot  Reg.,  L  lOSl. ;  PalL  Fl.  Rom.,  1. 1  44. ;  Itin.,  t.  E.  e.  f.  2.  and  S..  at  Robinte 
rerox.  i  Laxm.  Nov.  Act  Pet,  15.  t  3.  C  4^,  ai  Rob(nja  fpinocfMima ;  and  our Jtgs.  312.  and  313L 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.     Leaves  with  2 — 4  pairs  of  cuneate- 

linear   glabrous   leaflets.      Stipules  small,  spinose. 

Adult  petioles  permanent,  strong,  and  spinose,  twice 
the  length  of  the  leaflets.     Flowers  solitary, 
almost  sessile,  and  of  a  brieht  yellow.     Le- 
gume rather  compressed.  {Don*s  Mill,,  ii. 
p.  243.)     A  spiny  shrub,  abounding  in  gra- 
velly arid  situations  in  Siberia,  and  also  said 
to  be  plentiful  in  China,  about  Pekin,  where 
branches  of  it  are  stuck  in  clay  upon  the  tops 
of  the  walls,  in  order  that  its  spines  may  pre- 
vent persons  from  getting  over  them.  {Pali, 
Fl,  Ross.,  \,  f.  44.)     In  British  gardens,  into 
which  it  was  introduced  in  1755,  this  species 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  and  flowers  in  April  and  Blay* 

It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  grafting;  and  plants,  in Xondon,  are 

from  \s,  6d,  to  2s,  6d,  each. 

A  10.  C,  TRAGACANTHoi^DBs  PotT.      The  €roat's-thom-like  Caragana. 

IdemMaUkm.    Poir.  SuppL,  2.  a  9a  ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  909. :  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  244 

AMMyNwy.    RoMnte  mffacanth&ldet  FaU.  Nov.  Act,  Fet.,  13.  t  7.,  Atlr.,  115.  t  86. ;  Robinfa  aa. 

endntiu  Lodd.  Cat.  _      ^ 

Smgraviagt.    Fail  Nor.  Act  Pet,  la  t  7. ;  Attr.,  115.  t  8& 

S^c,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  with  2 — 4  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  silky  leafleti, 
ending  in  a  little  spine.  Stipules  spinescent.  Adult  petioles  pennttieiit» 
strong,  and  spbose,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaflets.  Pedicels  Bolitarj, 
short.  Leffume  hoary-villous.  (1^'#  Mill,,  iL  p.  244.)  A  low  spinj 
•brub,  a  naUve  of  Siberia,  among  granite  rocks.  Introduced  in  1816,  and 
produciDg  its  yellow  drooping  flowers  in  April  and  May.    When  graftad 
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Mutdard  hi^,  it  forms  a  very  unsular  object.      PUnts,  in   the   London 
nun«ie*,  2t,  6d^  each,  or,  grafteJ  atandard  high,  Ti. ;  and  at  fiollwyllcr, 

■■   1 1.  C.  juba'ta  Poir.      The  created  Caragana. 


*i=5' 


Ir  Suppl..  1.  p.  ».  1  Dk.  PtwI.,  i.  B. '. 
italuUti  FnlL  tuAO.  Pa.,  lU  t  e. 


Mr.,  p  lis.  1. 
15.;  Idld.   i 


.£p.S*i. 

.,  LoH.  Sal.  C 


^>ec.  Ciar.,  tc.  Leaves  with  4  or  5  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  lanuginously 
ciliUed  leaflets.  Stipules  setaceoua.  Petioles  somewhat  epinose;  adult 
ones  dedexed,  filifonn,  permanent.  Pedicels  solitarv,  very  short.  L^ume 
glabrous.  Flowers  few  and  white,  suffused  with  red.  (Doh'i  MUt.,a,  p.  244.) 
A  low  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  18  in.  in  hdiht,  of  a  curious  shaggy  ap- 
pearance, occasioned  by  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  being  bristly  or  ^orny, 
and  remainiag  on  loi^  after  the  leaflets  have  dropped  ofl^  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  near  Lake  Baikal ;  and  was  introduced  into  England,  by  Mr. 
Buich,  in  17M.  It  produces  its  white  flowers,  tinged  with  red,  in  April 
and  Bilay,  and  is  increased  by  grafting  on  Caragana  arborescena,  wtien 
grafted  standard  high,  it  forms  a  very  singular-look ing  object. 

■  12.  C.  GRjtNDirLo'itA  Dec.     The  great-flowered  Caragana. 

MnJMwHan     Dec  Pro)..  S._p.  OBS. :  Daa-t  Hill.,  a  p.  H3. 

Ifmiiima.    Kabtoim  (ludinn  BM.  K  Tanr.,  1.  p.  168. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  oblong-cuneated  approximate  leaflets, 
near  the  tip  of  the  petiole,  which  is  very  short.  Stipules  and  petioles 
^nnose.  Pedicels  solitary,  almost  the  length  of  the  calyx,  which  is  gibbose 
at  the  base.  L^ume  terete,  acute,  brown,  glabrous.  Flowers  1  in.  long, 
yellow.  (DoB't  MUi.,  it.  p.  843.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Oeo^,  near 
Teflis,  producing  yellow  flowers,  which  are  1  in.  long  in  June  and  July.  It 
was  mtroduced  in  1823,  and  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Qarden. 


I  13.  C  Chamla^o 


,    L'iUrU.  auipL, 


auimUtKl.-l 


.  The  Chan 
!C  Prod.,  a.p.96 
Stim,  R  Au  li 
u  Him.  Alb.,  I 


II  SobliUa  CMmnUtui  ud  n 


^ee.  Oar.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  S  pairs 
of  distant,  oval,  or  obovate,  glabrous  ^^, 
leaflets.  Stipules  spreading,  and,  as  jX'^-^ 
well  as  thejMtioles,  spinose.  Pedicels 
solitary.  Flowers  pendulous,  large, 
and  yellow,  at  len^  becoming  red- 
dish. Root  smellmg  like  liquorice. 
{Don't  MilL,  a.  p.  843.)  A  difiuse 
dnooth  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  grow* 
ing  to  the  height  of  4ft.,  with  a  thick 
root  and  branching  stem,  with  grey 
bark.  Hie  branches  are  alternate; 
at  first  upright,  and  then  decumbent. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  singular  appear- 
ance, [Qore  especially  when  just  going 
out  of  flower.  It  was  introduced  in  1773,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  col- 
lections. It  b  Knerally  propagated  by  separating  the  ofl^sets,  or  by  seeds, 
or  it  may  be  gr^ed  on  C.  arW^scens.  Grafted  on  this  species,  especially 
when  the  slod  is  10  ft.  or  18  ft.  high,  it  forms  a  singularly  picturesque 
pendulous  tree ;  beautiful  not  only  when  it  is  in  leaf  or  in  flower,  but 
from  the  graceful  lines  formed  by  its  branches,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
when  they  are  completely  stripped  of  their  leaves.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  from  It.  M.  to  Sj.  6(f.  each,  and  grafted  standard  high, 
7f .  6if. ;  at  BoUwyller,  I  franc  {  and  at  New  York,  1  doUar. 
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Genus  XIV. 

;      i 

i 


HALIMODE'NDRON  Fisch.    The  Halimodendron,  or  Salt  Tree. 

Lin.  Syst,  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.    Fitch,  in  Lilt. ;  Dec  L^gum.  M^m.,  &  ;  Prod,  i2.  p.  2a9. ;  Doa*i  Mill,  SL  p.  2M. 
Sfnon^me.    Halodendron  Dec.  M^m.  ined.  in  Soc.  Pky$.  Gen.,  March,  1824,  but  not  of  Petit  Tbouara. 
Otrivation.    Fom  hatimos,  maritime,  and  dcndron,  a  tree ;  in  reference  to  the  habitat  of  the  abrub*. 
which  grow  in  dry  naked  salt  fields  by  the  river  Irtii,  in  Siberia. 

Description,  Sfc,  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  silky  leaves,  and  purplish  flowers. 
There  are  only  two  species,  one  of  which  is  probably  only  a  vanety.  They 
are  propagated  by  seeds,  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common 
laburnum,  or  on  the  Caragdna  arbor^cens. 

A  1.  H.  ARGE^NTEUM  Dec,      The  silvery-Z^at^  Halimodendron,  or 

Salt  Tree. 

IdemtyUaikm.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  2Q9. j  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  244. 

a^Mmynui.    RobinMi  Halodendron  Lin.  FU.  Suppl.,  a30..  Pall.  PL  Ros*.,  t.  36. ;  Caragimn  argtelea 

Lam.  in  PaU.  Itin.  ed.  Gall,  App.  ii.  360,  t  81.  f.  1. 
Bmfratdngt.    PaU.  FL  Rom.,  t  36. }  and  our  Jig.  315. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  hoary.  Peduncles  2-flowered.  (Don*s  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  244.) 

Varietiei,     Dc  Candolle  mentions  two  forms  of  this  species. 

m  H.  a.  1  vulgdre  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  269.  —  Leaves  hoary  or  silvery. 

Standard  the  same  length  as  the  keel.  (Sinu  Bat.  Mag,,  t.  1016.) 
•  //.   a,  2  brachy tenia   Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  269. —  Leaves  hoary  or  silvery. 
Standard  one  half  shorter  than  the  wings  and  keel.     Style  short. 

Detcri^lion,  8fc,  An  irregular,  much  branched,  ri^d 
shrub,  with  a  strigose  grey  bark,  and  leaves  clothed  with 
a  whitish  silky  &wn.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  re- 
sembling those  of  Z<4thyrus  tuberosus,  both  in  colour  and 
size ;  and  they  smell  sweet.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  in 
saline  steppes,  near  the  river  Irtis;  and,  according  to 
Pallas,  it  IS  much  frequented  by  insects,  especially  of  the 
genus  Mdloe  L,,  many  species  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
that  region.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1779,  by 
Dr.  Pitcairn ;  and,  according  to  Martyn's  Miller,  though 
it  flourished  in  British  gardens,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  flowered 
there,  '*  probably  for  want  of  the  saline  principle  in  the  soil.'*  It  has 
been  argue^l  bv  some,  that  the  halimodendron,  and  other  trees  which  grow 
naturally  in  saline  soils,  should  be  supplied  with  sea  salt  in  a  state  of  culture : 
but,  though  this  may  be  useful  in  some  cases,  experience  proves  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary  in  others;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  success  with  which 
the  species  before  us  is  cultivated  in  British  gardens.  At  present,  it  flowers  freelv 
from  May  to  Julv,  and,  in  moist  seasons,  later ;  and,  when  grafted  standard  high 
on  the  common  laburnum,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  graceful  drooping  trees  that 
can  adorn  a  lawn.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery,  as  there  are  of  most  species  of  Caragdna,  and  of  Cal6phaca  wol- 
ff4rica.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  U.  to  2«.  6</.,  grafted  standard 
nigh,  7i.  6^. ;  at  Bollwyller,  I  franc  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

A  2.  H.  (a.)  subvire^scbns  Don,  The  greenish  Halimodendron,  or  Salt  Tree. 

Identification.    Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  241 

agmtmifines,    Roblnte  triflbra  L*HMt.  Stir/K  Nov.,  168L;  H.  arg^Qteum  fi  lubvirtocMia  Dec  Prod,, 

Spec*  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  greenish.  The  standard  of  the  same  length  as  that 
of  the  keel.  Pedicels  3^owered.  (Don's  MiU,,  ii^  p.  244.)  A  shrub,  like 
the  preceding  one,  of  which  it  is,  without  doubt,  only  a  variety. 


LEGUMINA  CEiE.       COLU'TKA. 

GENua  XV. 


CALCPHACA  Fiifh.  Tub  Calophj 

UiMtt\  iHiiii     Fiirt.iiwL:  D«.  Ftad..3.p.  TTOl 
"—■■•-        =~Ti  Jtalot,  bwiiiirul.  Mil  pikafc,  i  Id 


.   Lm.  Syit.  OiBd^lphia  Dec&ndria. 


DHcnpfKn,  ^.     There  is  odIj'  one  species,  which  Is  a  deciduous  shrub,  t 
Mive  of  Siberia. 


wolga'bica  Fuch.    The  Wolga  Calophaca. 

.     ...Jlti  DetProd.,!.  p.«0.-  DoniMilL.ap.S».  ' 

Cftlta' aXgriaia  Full.  IUm..i.ti'!6Lt.b.g.f.  3.,ed.  aall.  Aaimd..Vo.3 
lAau  PaiL  n.  Auj..  1.  L  4T.  i  Cftinu  voiflrlrui  Lin.  Fii.  SiinM.,3CT,. ; 

,*.'l.«..  u'(jl'l«'uip1n'o»l>aiTrnuHMir..i'i;M.,'  u 

Leaflets  6 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets  6  or  7  pain,  or- 
tncular,  velvety  beneatli,  us  well  as  the 
caljTies.  {Don'i  Mdt.,  ii.  p.  2+4.) 
■  lie$crvption,^c.  A  deciduous  Khriib,  found 
in  desert  places  near  the  rivers  Don  and 
Wolga,  in  a  gravellj'  or  tenAy  soil,  producing 
ill  yellow  flowers  in  June,  and  ripening  seeds 
b  August.  It  was  introduced  in  I7B6 
though,  bdng  somewhat  difficult  to  propa- 
Mte  except  by  seeds,  which,  however,  in 
fine  seasons,  it  produces  in  abundance,  it  is 
not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be  in  British 
pfdens.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  com- 
■Don  laburnuoi,  it  forms  an  object  at  once 
nggulai*,  picturesaiie,  and  beauti&l,  whetlier 
•ben  covered  nitii  bbssoms,  or  with  its  fine 
reddish  pods.  Price,  in  the  London  nurse- 
ries, iM.  6d.  each,  and  standiird  high,  ^^.  6d. 


•  a 


COLU'TEA   R.  Br.     The  Cohjtka,   or  Bladdeh  Senn.i.    Lin.  St/it. 

Diad^lphJB  Decandria. 
MfUMMUm.    n.  Bt.  In  Hott  Ktw.,  cd.  S.,  >olt,p.  fBS.;  D«.  Pnid.,e.  p.  nO.;  l>an'>HilL,v. 
OhMMl    PnnitstMD.launciutUe,    Thcihrubainuid todit  ir  the  bruictaH  mc  hinxdnff: 

Deicriplion,  ^.  Shrubs,  with  impari-pinnalc  leaves,  and  flowers  dliiposed 
in  uullary  racemes  that  are  shorter  than  the  leaves;  few  in  a  raceme.  (Dec. 
PrwL,  a.  p.  S70.)  The  flowers  arc  yellow  in  most  of  the  species,  and  are 
ancceeded  by  bladdery  legumes.  Deciduous  shnibs,  and  natives  of  the  middle 
aad  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Nepal.  All  that  have  hitherto 
been  introduced  into  Europe  are  probably  only  varieties  of  one  species. 

a  1.  C.  arbore'scens  Lin.  The  arborescent  Colutea,  or  Bkdder  Setma. 
Urmt^Uatiom.  Lin.  ^  IMS.:  I>c.  A»..  Nn.  t.  j  Dec  Pwd.. S.  ^  nO. i  Doni  MiU, a  p.  B«. 
fcaawnnn.    ChlniU  Bat*.  PL  GfnH.,l.f.S05. 

Mtpimitif.    N,  Du  Hun,  t  t.  2S,  i  Curt  Elol.  Mng.,  t.  HI  ;  ind  our/g.  317, 
4vc.  Char.,  Sfc.    Leaflets  elliptical,  rcliise.    Pednniles  bearinc  about  6  vcllow 
flowers.     Callosities   of  the  stondurd   nhort.     Leguincs  ctoscd.    VfiW  to 
hedges  and  thickets  in  xouthern  nnd  inidille  Europe.  (Titt.  Prnd-.w.'p.TlO^ 


ARBORETUM    AND   mUTlCRTUM. 


A  rapiJ-growing  shnib,  attaining  the  hnebt  of 
18  ft.  or  14' II.  in  8  or  10  yean;  but,  in  British 

gardens,  not  of  long  duration.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  Italy ;  and  on  Mount  Vesuvius  la 
found  even  on  the  ascent  to  the  crater,  where 
there  arc  scarcely  any  other  plants.  It  etowb 
wild  in  the  warmer  parts  of  SwitzerlanJ,  and 
in  the  south  of  Gennany,  and  in  France;  vary- 
'  ~    'n  magnitude  according  to  the  sol]  and  the 


Itw 


lintrodnced  in  1570,  a 


duces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August, 
thp  flowers  are  succeeded  by  large  bladder-like 
legumes,  which,  as  they  ripen,  become  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  contain  15  or  30  seeds.  These 
bladders,  when  iires^ed,  explode  with  a  crack- 
ling Doise.  On  the  Continent,  the  leaves  have 
bcHi  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  senna,  and  they  a 
aflbrd  a  grateful  food  for  cattle.  The  seeds,  in  doses  rf  a  aracnm  or  two, 
are  said  to  excite  vomiting.  In  British  gardens,  the  plant  is  chiefly  raluaUe 
as  a  bully  fast-growing  shnib,  of  the  easiest  culture,  ud  fit  for  alnKMt 
any  situation.  Pnce,  in  the  London  nurseries,  Od.  each ;  at  BoIIwtUo' 
SO  cents;  and  ill  New  York,  37)  cents. 

■  2.  C.  (a.)  cbuh'nta  AU.  The  Uoody-JJouvrrd  Colutea,  or  Orienlal  Bladdtr 

UtutUriUlom.    Alt  Hort  Km.,  3  p,S&i  Dtc  Aitr.,  Ko.  a, ;  L'H«rlt  SIIit.  Ni 

Xnanaimr^  C  orlenltlli  Lam.  DM..  I.  D.  3S1.  m 
-    '        -  -■    -'r^rt.,tllaifhtaillii 


e  also  rait]  t 


t.«l.)   Dsn^ 


'^27c^t 


N.   Du   Hlin.,  1.  I.»i    Schmldl  Arb.,   I.I19.| 

KnuK,  t  lOi  i  iiHl  «ir/r.  3ia 
Spee.  Char.,  4-r.  Leaflets  obovate,  emar- 
ginate,  elaucous.  Peduncles  bearing 
4 — 5  fkiwers.  Callosities  of  the 
Btandardobtuse, vnyunall.  L^mes 
opening  at  the  tin.  Corolla,  in 
colour,  between  red  and  saSton-co- 
loured,  w'th  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base 
€>f  the   standard.      (Dec.   Prod.,   ii. 


leaflets  more  f;laucous,  and  more  re- 
luse.  A  native  of  the  Archipela^, 
Georgia,  and  the  Levant.  It  was  m- 
troduced  into  England  in  1731,  and 
produces  its  reddish  copper-coloured 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Plants  are 
common  in  the  nurseries,  and  they 
are  sold  at  the  same  prices  as  plants  of 
the  preceding  species. 
■  3.  C.  (a.)  MB'dia  WUId.  The  intermediate  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senaa. 
UKMt^km.    wnu.  Ennn.,  TTI. )  D«  Fnd.,  1.  |i.  «0.  i  WdK  Dcn4.  Brtl-.L  IW ;  Dsa-i  MIIL, 


Spec.  Char,,  ^e.  Leaflets  obcordate,glance«cent.  Pedunclea  usually  6-flowered 
Legumes  closed  at  the  apex.  Flowers  oiangfrcoloured.  (Ihn't  Mill.,  n. 
p.  S4A.)  A  shrub,  rather  larger  than  the  preceding  aort,  and  difierii^  frinn 
It  cbikay  in  hmving  orange-coloured  flowen.  It  ia,  perbapa,  a  hybrid  be- 
tweeo  aie  two  prKedii^  sorts. 


CBAF.  XI.I.  LIGUMINAHIEf.       ^TRA'GALUS. 


6S7 


1  4.  C  (a.)  halk'p 


1  Lam. 


■I.  DItt.. 


The  Aleppo  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

1  Dan-i  Hin.,  1.  p.  W 

.. -.,  -.eai  c.  i'.iri»  Mftf,  I 

Ka  S..  L  too.  i  C  HIK^'™'  '■'fi^n*-  «*Ti  Jfof  .  a  t  «. 
1^11    i  I        BehDtl[l  Aih,  L  IS. :  MUL  IHcL,  Nil  1.  (.  lua  »  L'H<IiL  SUip.  Not. 

^M.  Otor^  ij-c.     Leaflets  roundishlj  elliptical,  very  obtuse,  c 
dnocles  bcMing  3  yellow  flowen.     Callosities  of  the  utandard  lengthened, 
•Kending.      Leeumes   closed.     Smaller   than    C.   arborescenB.      It   often 
—  middle   Europe,  that  plants  of  C.  hal£ppica  are  killed  by  the 


r   Europe,  that  plants  of  C.  hal£ppici 
■.  {Dec.  Prod,  u.p.^0.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  hdght  of  6  ft.',  and 


s  Hook.     The  Nepal  Cohitea,  or  Bladder  Sthm. 


^fee.   Char.,  ^e.       Leaflets 
rouDdish-elliptic,    retuse. 
Racemes   drooping,   few-  ^ 
flowered.      Callosiues  of  \ 
■tmndard  papillifonn.    Le-  > 
guinea  ruber  coriaceous, 
pubescent.  {Don't  MiU., 
n-p-SU.)    A  shrub,  from 
Nepal,  in  1828,  producing 
iu  yellow  flowers  tn  Au- 
gust and  Sqitember.    In 

Its  native  country,  it  grows  to  the  beuht  of  10  ft. ;  but  it  is  nut  ^ci  >. 
nvn  in  British  pvdens.    Plants,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  are  5i.  each. 

Genub  XVII. 


Na  ».  «L  »4.  p.  K 

Lin.  uidothen. 
thcTCTtttnithew 
0  look  umclhtnK  llti 

.Md  r-79.i  I 

BdilDlheltT" 
!lht)>rint.Sr 
giitn  to  ■  diru 

•ni.,  C  p.  »1.;  Dm'!  Uia,  I. 

am  altomt  tptdn  tHlo*  iqunufd 
U»  bHkboiMi  ot,  pc^ipa,  tnan 
b  br  Rrwk  TUm.'lD^ Mat, 

«.  1.  A.  7^*o*ca'ktba  L. 

The  Goat' 

s  Thorn  Milk  Vetch,  o 

r  Grrat  GoaC, 

Thorn. 
Hi  ■till  itfi  II     Lin.  Spl,  1(173. ;  VD.   AUr,,  L  «,  r.  I,  S^  i  N.  Do  Bun.,  I. 

■si,  S%  L  M  i  Wiul  Dnit  Brit.,  H. 
" ■ ■'■^niit  Lam.  Dtel.,  t.  p>  MOl,  Da. 

im.,  t  p.  sfi& 

.»^L<.r.  (S,j  Duh.AA.,2.LI0a: 

.,  <m  I  ee.  i  wkt^  dokl  But,  i  m  : 

1.0^  lan,  )L  L  <i^  i    GmrkL  Alt.  tea  L  104.  i  ud  our 

Sptt,  Char.,  ^c.  Peduncles  usually  4-ftow- 
cred,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  leaves. 
Calyxes  cylindrical,  with  5  short  blunt  teeth.  " 
Leaves  with  9 — II  pairs  of  elliptic  hoary  .^ 
leaflets.  {Coa'i  3fi//..i.  p.  266.)  The  flow- 
en  are  purptisb  or  white,  and  are  disposed 
on  asiUary  peduncles,  so  short  as  to  pre- 
Tmt  tbem  mm  being  at  all  conspicuous 
above  the  leaves.    A  low,  prickly,  gUucous 
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shrub,  with  persistent  leaves,  seldom  exccedhig  I  ft.  m  height.  After  the 
leaflets  drop  off*,  the  petioles  become  indurated,  so  as  to  f^n  the  pbmt 
the  appearBtice  of  being  densely  covered  with  spiees.  It  is  a  native  of 
Marseilles  and  Narbonnc,  in  sandy  plii(«K,  as  well  aa  of  Cornea  and 
Mauritania,  and  was  introduced  in  I04U.  It  was  treated  by  Miller  as  a 
distinct  ^nua,  under  its  old  name  of  7'ragacinthai  and  be  describes 
four  species ;  one  of  which  was  a  native  of  Marseilles  and  Italy,  with  large 
white  fiowera,  which  appean  to  be  Lamarck'ii  A.  massili^nsiH ;  a  second,  a 
native  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and  a  third,  a  native  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  also  with  white  flowers ;  and  a  fourth,  a  native 
of  Spain,  with  Rowcm  of  a  dirty  white.  None  of  these,  it  would  ap- 
V,  arc  the  same  as  the  species  now  before  ns,  which  has  decidedly 
rplinh  flowers.  It  is  stated  in  Thorn jtson's  DaperurUon/,  and  in 
gcncnilly,  that  the  /Istrigalus  TVagociintha  produces  the  gum 
tragacnnth ;  but  the  accounts  respecting  the  production  of  the  gum  by 
this  plant  are  so  unsatisfactory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  credence  to 
theni.  Tournefort  says  that  he  examined  the  plants  which  produce  the  gum 
tragacunth  uiKin  Mount  Ida;  and  from  his  remarks  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  gum  is  obtained  from  ^.  TVagacintha  and  -f-cr^ticus  (j^.  381.);  which 
last  has  not  yet  been  introduced  intoEng-  " 

land ;  but  Hiebuhr,  in  his  Voyage  ie  Crete, 
could  not  find  any  proof  that  the  A.  creli- 
cus  produced  any  gum.  La  Bitlardlere, 
who  visited  Mount  Lebanon,  says  that 
tile  Kill"  i"  there  obtained  from  a  species  V 
which  he  calls  A.  g^mmifer,  and  that  the 
shepherds  go  in  search  of  it  during  night, 
or  alYcr  a  heavy  dew ;  whereas  Tournefort 
KBjs  that  it  can  only  be  collected  during 
the  great  heats  of  the  day.  On  the  whole, 
the  siilijcct  of  tile  gum  apjiears  involved  ii 
less  than  thai  of  the  species.     All  that  w 

that  there  is  n  plant  bearing  the  name  of  Jstrfigalns  7Vagac£ntha  in  Bntieh 
gardens,  and  that  it  merits  a  place  in  collections,  as  a  very  curious  little 
shrub.     It  is  generally  pronagatcil  by  seeds,  which  it  si         ' 
Fngland,  or  by  cuttings.     It  requires  a  drt  i-oil,  and  a  si 


I  state  with   certainty  is. 


CHAP.  XLI.  LKCUtllNA  CE£.      I.OTILM.  G39 

App.  1.  Suffruticose  hardly  Species  belonging  to  the  Tribe  hotetc. 

IkrfcatMm  Toom,  ii  ■  ceiiai,  Ibt  iprda  sfiibleh  wtrt  Includtd  by  linoaiu  under  Utu.  Ttir^ 
inlHTta,aiHit»hnit»,wftlitnroliiitMclHT(>,ind«lth  th>  iUimIc*  In  UwHUMfmnullKlealEli. 

nti,iad(n>«  rmia  1  ft.  tat  ft.  is  bel«lil  i  but,  (hough  wctinlcJlTttKf  utlifOMui^ciF  in  mucb 
liUt  aotjcoluia  L..  IImS.  Am.,  Z.  jl  61.  £  l.uHliLI  ii  ■luilioof  tfarKnithofEuiw.  wi[h  homrr 
hu  bm  Is  culUTUtoB ilim  IGto.  O.  rfctKK  Bet.  {Barrel-  tan.,  t  5M.',  £i.iui  ifclui /.,  hu'nala 
_.l. . — -J  th>  height  of '4lt    D.  ■rj^w™!*  UdiL  {FL  .igyrl.,ia 


App.  II.  Half-hardy  ligneous  ^cies  ofLbtea. 

The  Dumber  of  hatf-hardy  ligneous  species  belonging  to  this  section  is  con- 
oderaUe :  but,  bb  they  are  all  beautiful,  anil  most  of  them  natives  of  Australia, 
and  not  very  tender,  we  (hall  notice  oae  or  two  species  of  most  of  the  genera ; 
refening  the  reader,  for  other  species  already  is  the  country,  to  our  Horlia 
Britmaucui ;  end,  for  those  not  yet  introduced,  to  Don's  Miller.  All  the  species 
■re  of  eaay  culture,  in  light  aandy  soil,  in  sand  and  peat,  loam  and  p^,  or 
sand,  town,  and  leaf  modd;  and  they  are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  bum]  under  a  ^asa. 


W.m  II  >.  h » »w> t—uttftil  t*inua(N«*llcifl*ndiliTiil)t.vl(h  punlciK  TlDleUoloundaDw. 
tiLinitfi>likhirillirawlBMU.pfU,<i'*(*iBitii*al],irtheftoiibecoDip(etel|reuluiled.  T^ebuul 
■Mt  IMClM  1»  tlHilTF*  to  be 
R  »Jil  Siwi  I JM.  Kit..«a..  ud 
turlg.  3U),aibnib,lBln>diindlD 
mivlilcli  wmn to Uwliel(ht al 
ttL-KSn.  dhlffil/a  Ladd.  (AX. 
RA,  LM,  aad  wjb.lBi.)  U  » 
T«7  an*  ipaciN,  KlUi  OwMtaaHd 
otte  iovs  Miii^MJthe  kMl  pv. 

Omv^  aSmStact  of  aU  Uw 

aiiiiw iagla llorcfa. ood  n 
Sa*maBttti.  TiMTmadi 
WiH<ifiiijLMtfltgM 


■bit.,  t  «&,  uA  MB  A. » )  innn  Is  Ihe  hrifhl 
■iipt  (rtlft  Nd,  Ami  Am  ••  Auiwt.    I>.  trtew 
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Diniia'i  Lud,  miKI,  <»nKi|u«([T,  tiHttiiili  hudy.    II  aln  (mn  about  lb*  hdfhl  at  «ft.,  mt 


Hit  high,  wid  pmdL ,_  .   ..    __ 

April  (D  JuK    a.  mitrofiiiba  Enlth  (AM.  Cub., 
L1B6.]  hiuUwbmicbalrttCDinpraHdBud  tt«f>, 


S'opiyJaS. 


>wllhib«ii 


oTSn. 


Ji  purple.    It 


Jb.  Sn„  H  ■  aicln  -a  Vu  Dlcmtnl  Lana,  which 
Ux  bHD  [B  Ihc  GODntrr  •!«*  naa.  11  innn  U  llw 
hMtht  or  411..  (.Ill  ptMiMn  iti  rcllBw  flowm,  har. 

Ttian  an  tm  otlin  (iitctn,  O.^vMicnii  Sol  Hag., 
L  1310,,  and  O.  pafiiHriiu  Bot  Rrn,  LlJ7.L<i«tb 

are,  doubtleae,  tnlerabl;  hanTr. 
Sctllit  eeMtla  R.  Br.  lltal.  Xeg^  t 


■  Sctllit OeiUi ta  R.Br.  lltal.  Reg.,t.lOX,»aiiiiir 
Jit.  3«8.1  niKl  S.  oiiKWliraAIn  Hot  Hrg.,  I.  ISOS.,  arc  efannl  n»"  H"l-  ' 
Und  ihnib^  irnwing  lo  Uie  hcljbt  or  *  R.,  and  OuwerlDg  ttm  Da. 


^  Bi<.  nr(.  t7SL,  and  imi /l/n.  S 


A^nilt  nu&UaB  Ariicaii«miu,i|f  Bhicii*l*TfiH|*SM,  na 

UuIt'tS^l^M  Spiitium  1  and  lh«  uiralljatow  to  ihe  hriel'l' ^3  STorTS-T 

alow  fl^wcrt  in  JXBt  and  Julf.    Jt.  fr(Mrs&>t.  lla(.,  t  »^.,aad  duijUi.SSI, 
r  ifitciinBO  of  tba  aoDua.  .... 

/^«_  tWaa  JVC.  It  a  Carw  (renin,  oT  which  the™  are  two  i- 


,, t^Tr,  anf/eilrattit  !)«  and  y^mer^ 

/ujiain  Dh.,  the  CroUUriaainplaicallLiof  Lima  Oct., 

WiMala  L.  laa  Cape  genni,  oT  which  11  iperltataate 
InlmdKfd, 

4".M 


f^ 


R  erfiuJa   Li.  (SnJ.  3/'^-,  t  774.)  grow 

Vf»ff'«"*> ''"i-i  Wendl  {Hon.  BtirrnX.   1. 1  li)  li 
a  Hrw  Holland  ihnib,  aTowtng  to  Uie  beibUIofVft,  nr 

aiweu  In  Julr  and  AunuL  a 

JJfUrUt  nk^rica  I.  (2M.  Jf«.,  L  IE41.  i  AW  CMl,      M 
t«i)  la  a  Cape  aliiub,  wilhililD[nf[le6TM,and  Snwen    ir 
diipoaed  InapSerlcul  he«li,ora  ;el1owlil).bnnrn  cnlaur, 
drjing  black.    IlRmwito  Itatbaiglit  ufefL,  Sowariuf  In  Jul;  ■«■  AntlM)  B<li 

PrtaU*!^  Drc/iit  geoui  of  Cape  ihruba,  nf  wbicfi  IS  iikIh  are  daacAad  ti 
Uun't  UiSrr,  and  amttlj  bMu  inani  linnidiic»L  ITie  tgnirm  haae  tlDpto,  «alw 
eoUre, eiatipiilHe  k.™, andnltinr  inwert,  which  are iTupiwil ailher  (nU^ 
■imbeU,ni»lkau    J^  mAAiIW.  (JM.  W<i«,  Lls>d.J  grmatotha  helibtar«&, 

OgUf^rla  li  *D  «lf  n>'ngenua.ar  uliich  no  fewer  (ban  lUipecicaan  daasMi 
Id  I)ua*(  Wrr.    TlieT  art  Itaffaa,  or  nUiahruba,  with  ilMple  or  jtlutUt^  tarn' 


IKi 


'fn. ;  &(.  'j^" 


Hope,  which  fiowa  lotheheiilit  or3R.,andpniduFefiu1amTr11ow  lowen  1b  JiiIt  ad  At 
i^FpDn>U/<mo«c««:hiil1iimb.HainHMliahnib,  with  Irihdlotale  lean  mipunta  1 

MHia  or  Ihc  C^H  or  Oaad  Hope.  introducRl  in  1^  and  floweriaa  In  June  and  JuliT 
FiMrflt  VnV  '*a  Cape  gnu,  of  which  Sipcctn  hare  beeadMcrltediaad  Iwvmi  In  i 


CRAP.  xtr.  i^qumina'ce*.    £o'te«. 


■nhriUCnilHTw,  uid  f<Uj*  iDwcn,  iXkk  fpmtlrmjUi  lo  Aii(v 
Ai|P«IhAw  L.  ti  ■  fcuB  if ^c  ihrato,  oTwIikh  M  KKtiia  hmTt  bnn  OHcniKi  in  imi'i 

■kiefi  Mon  M  tb«  lwl(taiaf  itt.  wUl  kivc  lo«tiii|>Lir>  ihe  icniu. 

Ki^Amla  Dw  !•  1  t«i>u  1  AMcu  ihnibL  oT  wblcA  one  (pccM,  M  nKron^TMa  De 
HIk.Ci  l,K,l>>Capcifanili,irB«IoIhelMlfbl  of  [  ft.;  hut  Ilia  uMth  inUodiusd. 

Ai>d|f«ilia««M(<iDUlD<D|KaHundinhnii*,uilia»rib*i>iuih  of  _jt 


I  nnoath  dpc  (litiil>i*IU> 

Doti'i  ymer, 

IV  Mi) 

Dec  Uf. 


■  ■at  Wite  fMB>iknb,iIiii<Bi  hudr  in  Ihe  iwlfhbaurliood  cm  LoDdon. 

tfovb,  wUb  BVlHMdit  l««,  ud  T>Uow  ■ovin,  which  ■pHir  rrom' April  till  Julir.  It  wu  tntnr- 
4acti  ta  mi;  nd  fmn  u  U»  tattiht  of  ftom  id.  to  3 fL  Then  n  t  pUnt  of  It  iihUih  hu 
kMB  no  nin  latttiBiii  boidcrin  the  Ke*  GsTden.withwii  uirprai«<i«i>luieTer,  A.  An4- 
IMNDaa,lMM)aBet«&umOii«r,(EhiL  lU.,  i.  liee.ireKiDbkiihepi^^luipKltLini]  mtTm. 
riUy  bi  ODlr  ■  tbMt  of  It. 


AjrMeH  U  tIM  Jf^., (.«;&)  von  (bout  1  ft.  hlfh,  wd  hw  nuhj  bnncfam  wdUu\rt,  ym^ 
X  X   S 
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-w  Di  iRcLlfneoutipecUiBnfaAlf-JuTd*- 

.1,  HI*.!.  i.:ii  ■  nailn of  iha uutb  ofEunp^ , 

grwuhouia liiice  1G;u.  II  lao>innH»lnUi*n>cluM 
nice,  nacre  II  Ig  Kldom  tea  hiShti  Ihun  « It  «  3  (L  | 
buL  plunud  out  iq  IIk  alien  bonrer.  It  ■ttnlna  nice  or 
UiriMthMrin  Thi  acmn  onell  like  b>«k  eainnli. 
and  the  laTci  like  bitumn.  P.tltmdtillitaL.{Bet. 
Mag.x  9M,,  iindoorA«.  SW,  HL),%  i  DitlTeaTOlW  i 
■no;  In  untnu  ibout  London,  It  leciri  mj  nwrtr 

hutil^.    The    Boiien  an  blulih    '-    —■ ■  •■■- 

■Ingiud  keel  white.   Thevholep 

~~~  — ''ed  to  heel  wnubdi,  uid  j 
tinn  ■•  1  purtallve.  T 
■■  lif  the  open  eround.  In ^ 

iiu-ci),  which  hu  Hood  then  Hrenl  itrrt,  ll  pdw  i 

a  hlth,  and  flowen  and  rlpeni  leedi  vnrj  jni;   ' 

nc  Id  the  (irden  of  t  hrHocilculiunl  SodetT  hM  itaad 

ijlil  nit  ■  will  ■[n«1H31,  without  protccllont  Itrraiia 

•gldlr,  ind  eppein  qu(i*h»[dj,    P,  snUictiH  B«Uil  * 

.Bui.  SF|F,t.g^.)liaB>t)i'eorperu,wltMalchtUue 

■oven    I>.pIiaUaDelU.lianMWeorUpDer^n|t;  •ndP,  oWw^UaDec  l>  aDatlTeoriheCirc 

tloneil  in  Ooa-iililltT  ai  notbefng  niffldentiy  known.         "*  *"  "°"  "pw™  hub- 

tmUgiffa  L.  ll  •  (tniu  lodudlni  abine  HOipedei,  among  which  It  1.  Hoethria,  whk:h  pnducw 

theMrmmon  indigo  of  Ihrihoj*    Some  of  Iheipecln  are  liineoui,  and  nailteaof  Adlcaor  A«ia; 

tt  crawl  to  the  hcieht  otilt.,  and  towin  Ittm  HatUll  Julj. 

lamn'itm  Ait.  (5M.  J><x.t3ua)gnnH  to  thehelfhtof  3n.,aiidhudarkm]Sawen,wbk)l(n 
piDduced  Id  Ma^  and  June    /.  atnpmri^rfa  HamlH.  ti  ■  nitlie  of  Nepal,  inlroiluced  Id  ISIE.    It 

7.iiu(rajliWiUd.(Ait.  Calu,Ll4».,*iidaBrJI|(.3«.1li>naIiTeorVni  Holland,  ft  inwi  to  Iba 
bal|litor«ll,aDdhaainae.eii)oun<Bow«n.  /^vfaifMaiSiKiiax.  Vu.,  t.30aa],t)ie  taa(BUtai( 
&it.A(ir..t.!758..1aa]aoaiiatlTeof  NewlIoUaDd,aiid(tDwitolhalH^torgfL  It  li a mr abowr 
iriaiH  r'rit — 'ir"'  nowenlton  Htf  to  June.    Vatloui  olhci  frmiiaam  ipHlca,  alreadi  lDti«- 

Jund!  wiJ/ Ar /blind  pnumtiatcd  In  out  Hsn»Bril<iaiiicai ',  and  many,  not  IntiDduml,  are  dewriM 

in  Dm -I  Mi/lrr. 


LEGtlMIKA  CEiG.       COROMl'LLA. 


tlTlS)  1 


i.iUf , I  as*. 


fcitoa  >iaur,  lod  tunid  dui  In  Die  botden  In  iprlngi  t>"y  fuke  >  One 

tan  liilrodocei"z->^w!Jl"Ml.  laS'^^'t.  Em.,  tnd  ourJl«,  S*S.) 
iKUUitccflMCnnsC  Good  Hope,  which  gra«  to  Um  brlfllt  «f3(t, 

SulAerldndin  fiittiicetu  IL  Br.,  ColuCea  Irutfacena  £.. 
(Bui.  Mag.,  t.  181.;  and  our y^.  346.)  ii  h  hoary  shrub, 
with  large,  elegant,  scarlet,  showy  flowen,  h  native  of  th, 
C^ie  of  Good  Hope.  It  growa  to  the  height  of  3fte 
or  4ft,  flowenn^  from  June  to  August;  and,  in  very, 
mad  winters,  it  wdl  stand  in  the  bonlera  without  protec- 
tion. S.  incTopli^la  Burch.  is  another  Cape  species, 
which  hu  Dot  yet  been  introduced. 


Sect.  III.      i/ED78A'REje. 

Genus  XVIII. 


a 


COBONI'LLA  Neck.  The  CoROMLtA.    Un.  Sytl.    Diad^lphia  Deciodria. 

lfci()ii»W»B.    irKk.DtiB.,M(i.l3l(L;  Lualll,ta30.i  D«cFnid.,l.p.»B. 
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-„.-    Bcoroma,  icnnni.LonftKiKctathtdlqalUciigfUMaiiiiHnliKnw 

w  bfl*  tofH  of  thr  iicduDdca. 
Deicription,  Jfe.      The  ligneouB  specieB  are  hai-dy  or  faaiUard]', 
or  subevergTuen,  tlirubi,  natives  of  the  touth  of  Europe  or  Asia,  w 
pinnate  leaven,  and  flowers  on  pedicels  disposed  in  umbels  placed  < 


•   1.  C.  E'mebl's  L.     The  Scorpion 

UmMcaHan.  lin.  8p.,I0te. :  Dcd.  PKld.,«.  p.309.  ;  DoD't  H 
SmucZima.  B/mtnumiiii  tlllLIam.,t.'™  '  •  — i  = -i- 
Smfatintt.    BiniDol.  M^.LMS.;  N,  D 

^lec.  Char^  j-c.  Shrubby,  gla- 
brous. Its  leaves  are  at- 
tended by  minute  stipules, 
and  hnve  5—7  obovate  leaf-  ^ 
lets.  Its  flowers  are  yellow, 
disposed  3  upon  a  peduncle. 
The  claws  of  the  petals  are 
thrice  as  lone  as  the  calyx. 
The  legume  u  rather  cylin- 
drical than  compressed,  and 
its  joints  separate  slowly  and 
unobviously,  but  they  do  se-S 

hedges  and  thickets  of  middle  ^ 

and  Houlhem  Europe  and  of  Tauria.  {Dec.  l'rvd.,v-  [i.  309.)  Introduced 
in  1506,  and  flowerinc  Irom  April  to  Juni-.  lU-t^lit  lOfL,  Before  the 
flowers  are  expanded,  the  corolla  is  partly  red  eitemally,  OHMtly  so  towards 
the  tips  of  the  petals ;  and  the  mingling  of  the  yellow  flowers,  with  flower 
buds  more  or  less  red,  and  the  elegant  foliage,  render  this  hardy  abrub  a 
very  desirable  one  for  its  beauty.  Perhaps  It  floarishes  most  in  a  sunny 
shritered  situation,  and  a  dry  soil.  It  bears  clipping  pretty  well,  and  would 
form  a  beautiful  hedge.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  M.  eadi; 
at  Bollwyller,  50  c£nts  j  and  at  New  York,  37}  cenu. 

■  2.  C.  Ju'kcba  L.    The  rushy-AmoM  Coronilla. 


.  LlD.S|i.l047.;  Dce.Prad.,I.p.9)8.:  Dm'iUiU.il.p.nfc 
ii*wi.  Bot  BcLteat.)  Lodd-BoLCab-.t^.)  BunLlci>ii.,L13Si 
a.T.t.im»oaTfit.Mt. 


Spfc.  CAar,,  ic 


J.  Bulk  Hlit,L  jL  a. 

Shrubby,  glabrous.  Branches  rush-like, 
' round, bearing  but  few  leaves;  the  latter  are  attended  by 
minute  stipules,  and  have  3 — 7  leaflets,  that  are  linear  Db> 
long,  obtuse,  and  rather  fleshy;  the  lowest  leaflets  being  , 
rather  distant  from  the  base  of  the  petiole.  The  flowers  £ 
are  yellow,  S — 7  in  an  umbel.  The  claws  of  ihe  petals  are  ' 
scarcelv  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  lc«ume  is  rather  com- 
preasec,  and  its  Joints  separate  obviously.  (Dec.  Prod.,  'i 
p.  300.)  The  whole  plant  is  very  glaucous.  Native  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  introduced  in  1756.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  ih.  or  3  ft.,  and  produces  its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  deserves  a  place  in  collections,  on  account  of  the  singulaii^  of 
its  rush-like  slender  branches,  which,  like  those  of  5p6rtium  ^'6nceulli,  are 
partly  destitute  of  leaves. 

App.  i.     Half-hard})  ligneous  Species  (ff  CoronUia. 


t  ^sia,  C  lUpulkiii, 


Ik' ^Elutt  ma;  alnrf  te  kert  tapotiwaild-pliiLat 
t,  wlA  auwtr  rnOr  limuftiggl  the  WBBa  ;  sad,  lta« 


LSOUMINA^BX.       HEDYSARKS, 


Cnt^pAfOsDcaCkiiiMtlnof  AVen,  irbneUfnintDUHlKighiof^R.    IiwHintrodind 

C gImtBt  L.  laat  W^Jt  JS.,1^  wrjto. 3SL)  U ■  nitlTC of  Fniice, (bwil  Hutonnt  It  vu  In. 
niMucait  li  ITSL  ud  irmt  to  Uw  liriihl  of  4  n.,  producing  lit  bniRinil  •cUow  Bowtn,  which  an 
ft«p™t  In  tfec  diHtw.  (wl  «wtl™  It  nWK.  (Who  Mij  m  SepttnbiT. 

CarWatail.  Ii  ■  luUnof CuHlli,  uidtobiTe  bceoUlnidiiccd  In  1864'. "  ■  TRrdouMAil  E^UDt." 
<IIn*i^AIL,t.p.S7V 

Cnatt^tevtVc.  1*™!.,  ipsio 
Mlja  Tariff  at  (one  or  th«  otlHr 


dT  Sfaln,  oUb  pila  TcUmr  lU 


App.  I.    Hardy  suffhuicose  Species  of  Hedi/sareiE. 

BUftrum/nUetnm  L  (Owul.  M.,*.t.ti.)  Uuia 
nrr  kaadmu  >hrn  in  gooR,  aiul  ciirctririT  ukAiI  ia 
KkaakfaalBculilTMiaii  ilDea  17SS,  UKl  (id»i  Is  tbc  Iiti(fat  otSXor 

App.  I  J.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  Hedysdrets. 


ai" 


wH^  ilifaat  LvavM,  havliif  _„ — 
Wpakn  of  cnnatad  InStia.    It  apoun 

akmhflla,  or  nor*  loi  Air  anUot  In  theboll.  .. 

aU  with  a  wvitctn  «i(paaai«,  and  atlalDod  th«  hrlght 


Munerr,  Kinj^  Bojd.  haa 


^Mtttrntb OULCfc gnt. IT  Oorrf.Majr,  t.»«„ia  a tlcndnr. IhoniT,  itlininutlx  ■hnib,  a 
warchUL  iBtmdmd  br  Mr.  runlng  Id  1R»  Ita  blsiionia  at*  or  a  rii)i  lellow,  ilnakcd  inlh 
a^  Ua  IctiiH,  wbn  All]  (ro«l^a^allom(d  with  ICM  ftalli«T  hain. 


iwara 


Tha  oSf  Hfneo 


b,  U.  aiiim  a.  Don,  fTcdfurum  aiMnum 
J  ip^ai  an  nadnt  of  NapaL  and  ui 
H  which  li  alrcwiT  Imtcducad  la  D.  ri 
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,  /MfnTum  ntlkium  Ramiit.,  whieh  U  x  ilirub  iiimlii  to  1 
wilh  lHg«  pinnut*  Lej*e«,Bnd  ■(■fleamilir  Sln-loii|,«ud  lu 

Dieirma  firgani  Dtc,  fftdfunim  il^ui  Luar.,  ZMoia  t^^^a  1 


lotbe  height  of  sn. 
tr^mOit  UMi.  it  A  nnui  nf 

wu  DT  NonnAmnlu.  lenHl  ofirlilcb  M 
acM  1..  A^«»w  nil'  I-Ak  ''Jil,  3.  89 
or  3n.  hlffh,  hihI  prnducn  iu  [iuTi>]Uh  ncnvr 

nnunjiia  temiaiila  Boilx  Coc,,  3.  L» 
•hnib,  1  nulK  of  Kc|i>],  iDUDducEd  in  \m& 
4  ft.  h&f  h,  uid  iiroduGS  lu  )4lc  ivd  floiren  El.-_^ „ 

K'fnw  cn/UM  I.,  .fndifUli  cretin  I^om.,  (BX.  Wof., 
t  lOM.)  !•  ■  ihrub,  1  nulK  of  Cuidl*,  vilh  lujt  nddiih  or 
puipte  lawn,  hnlnc  the  MnalnlferciH  tube  dnaailT  itrialr-' 
whthvu  Introduna  In  1737.    Ilgron  to  Ihclieigfilot  31 

Alhtel   Vmri 
■nuipflen  fW^,  OnbnLi  fplnbu  //a 
Aox,  kerot.  ft.  Nrji.,  ut  ;    am.  .       . 

it  ^irpl,  Syria,  MrtOpoUmk 

wlUiin  irirnJiSiiwi    ...  ._ - 

3ft.  hifh,  iBd  pioducn  lit  purplUi  t 
it!*  ihout  Ihcir  wigei.  i- ' -' '  "  — 

ptui;  ind  the  AnUui 
riaudi  upon  It,  to  hcd  th 

that  the  mlTKuliHU  tunmi  H^ — «..  ^--^  —  —  — 

on  the  Mirit,  Mhd  hvnce  the  lurpriieor  the  liraelitei,  * 

hud  Hen  inul  portloaa  of  It  on  the  pUhti  t  but  who,  flmuof  it  in  «ucJi  imu 

■nHDd,  ohere  thrr  hadiKrnuniHberDR,  owKlhardlibi-Ueie  it  to  be  Ih 

eUned  In  Hebren  "N«  t"  thit  litn  u;  Wlwt  l>  it?  vbence  pwiUT,  the  i 

diKtd  by  the  dhigl  li  ■  nitunl  eiudnllon  rrointhc  Ittra  ud  bnnchei,  wfal_  „ —  . 

.._. L__      ..  ._..    ,. ^'  idropi  of  honer:  Ijul  It  gtuulite*  irttti  the  unHni 

-  -  -  , . om  f.ner  than  ■  corlnnder  wed.    K  K  eolleRed  ttj  tb* 

lutlrei,  more  MpcctuHj  "bou'  *^- — *.-—  »■ — ^-—i~ 1 — ..*..ii_  .  ■_>  .-  .-  -.-  ». ±_ 


RUwifi.  wdar*  II  term  a 

CSdnlhutpualceia  Soland.,  the  Doniapunicnof  O.sndD.  Don.  (.ffot  ff^., 
t.  1775.,  and    our  jfc.  338.)  »  a  New  *" 

Zealand  shrub,  introJuccd  in  1832,  or 
earlier.  It  was  originally  discovered  by  Sir 
JoKph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  in  1769, 
but  was  not  noticed  in  an;  scicDtilic  work 
till  a  description  of  it  was  published  in 
Don's  Miller,  in  tB32.  It  appeare  to  have 
been  first  grown  in  England  bj  Wm.  Le- 

veson  Gkiwer,  Esq.,  in  bis  garden  at  Titsey  f^'^K^^^I^^S^^) 

Place,  near  Godscone,  where  it  flowered  /ti^I^^B^&BilnSfc'', 

in  the  summer  of  I83+.  It  was  figured 
in  the  Bat.  Reg.,  in  July,  1835 ;  and  in 
the  llorl.  Tram.,  2d  senes,  vol.  i.  t,  88., 
in  the  same  year.  The  seeds  were  sent 
home  by  the  missionaries  in  New  Ze«- 
land,  where  it  is  called  ioumin-galuAaJat, 
or  the  parrot's  bill ;  and  where  it  is  said  ^ 

to  grow  to  the  sice  of  a  large  tree,  though  the  Bpecimeiw  in  BritaiB  Uimh 
quite  luffi-uticose,  and  have  not  reached  a  grettter  bei^t  than  4  ft,    "^om 
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the  tmb  tbat  twre  been  made  of  the  proper  mode  of  muiaging  it,  both 
Mi.  0«wer  Mid  the  Rev.  John  Cotemiin,  by  whom  k  waa  given  to 
former  gentleniBD,  it  would  appear  tliat  it  lucceeda  best  when  treMeil  el  a 

hardy  plant,  and  turned  out  inia  a  pnt  border;  for  in  auch  a  gituation  ''   ' 

"  iwer'fl  ga   ■ 


S. 


now  been  two  years  in  Mr.  Qowers  garden,  and  the  plants  conCiniie  to  look 
very  healthy,  wtth  a  profusion  of  blossoms  forming  for  next  yeur.  Kept  in  the 
peen-house,  it  waa  aickly,  and  did  not  flower  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Oower*! 
nrdeoer;  but  Mr.  Coleman  succeeded  in  blossomineit  in  a  large  pot  in  a  green- 
bouse,  and  in  inducing  it  to  ripen  ita  podt.  Considering  the  climate  of  New 
Zealand  ia,  in  some  places,  so  much  like  that  of  England,  that  some  specie*, 
such  as  Edn&rdsia  mjcrophv'lla,  will  bear  the  rigour  of  our  wmtera,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  thia  may  also  prove  a  hardy  plunt:  if  so,  its  extraordinary 
beauty  will  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  species  that  has  been  introduced 
of  late  ye«r« ;  and,  even  if  it  should  be  no  hardier  than  SutherUndio  frut^ 
ceoa,  it  will  itill  form  one  of  the  most  important  and  welcome  of  all  the 
modem  additionB  to  oui*  flower-gardens."  (Horl.  TYaTu.,  2d  ser.  i.  p.  521.) 


Sect.  IV.     PhaseoYe^. 
Genus  XIX. 


WISTA'BM  Nutt.    The  Wistabia.    Lin.  Syil.  Diadfilphia  Decandria. 

HnuMealki^    Null.  Ocil  Aner.,  2  p.  1 1f. j  Dec  Prod.,  9.  p.  389. ;  Doa'i  Mill.,  £.  p.sw. 

ftiiiiliii     OlfcdBcnL,TliTnit>lhui£IM«.  KntatilaXivtK. 

6ir»mllim      NhmH  Id  taoHU  of  Cmr  Wulmr.  Utt  ProfMor  of  ADUOmr  in  th«  UBi.tnily  <if 

Fwiil«lTHtL  (Om'i  MU..Ii.  ilSW,]  NutUII  Bm  chirulcrluxl  ud  nainRlthligcnui,nDin  th* 

ABHfau  ■«)■>,  whtcb  b>  dMumiiutcd  W.  ipKitiu;  but  which  DrCuidollt  huchinnd  loW. 

IhittieM.    loDaCHKMIa^iVmfriMiw,  ud  nnc  MiMrvarU,  WiiOnialicnnwguATVtllcd 

WMMn. 

Detcriplion,  ic.  Leaves  impari-pinnate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  in  ter- 
minal  racemea,  blue  lilac;  when  young,  aitended  by  bracteas,  which  aAer- 
wsrda  &I1  off.  (/Jec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  390.^  Deciduous  twining  bhrubs,  natives 
of  North  Amenca,  and  China;  of  vigorous  growth,  and  Ibrming,  when  tn 
Bower,  aonie  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  British  gardens.  Thej  are 
onite  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  arc  generally  propagated  by  lavers  of 
uc  young  ahooti,  which  will  root  at  every  Joint  if  laid  down  duriag  summer  as 
Ibey  grow.  They  may  also  be  propagated  b;  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  or  by  seeds. 
J  1.  W.  muTB'scKWS  Dec.  The  ahruMy  Wistaria. 
Dm-i  Mill. 


Itntlnw  Fk.Fl.Jm.  Sat.,  £  ^  tTi  |  Anfinrnia*  \ 

IhKtimiH  WaU.  tl.  Cmr.,\m. ;  Wlnttif  uwltia  iHttt  I  \ 

Otm.  A<mtT.,i.B.Hh.i  rhTniiiiliiu  fnitiKKu  Ellml 
Jtmrn.  Afi.3ti.FUfi.itiMaKiSianHeH.AngL,SA.i 
tk*  Kkdsntau  Tm 
l>^»Mi*^».    BM.M«,t«a3.:  «H]cK>r.i(«,3gB. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  4c.  Wings  of  the  corolla  each 
with  two  aariclea.  Ovary  glabrous.   Flow- 

•.  (Dec.  Prod.,  li.  p.  390.)     An 

iduous  climber,  a  native  of  Vir- 
gmm,  CaroUoa,  and  the  Ulinois,  in  boggy 
places.  Introduced  in  1724,  and  flowering 
froBi  July  to  September,  The  flowers  are 
of  a  bluiafa  purple,  and  sweet-scented,  the 
Btandard  having  a  greenish  yellow  spot  at 
tfaebaae.  The  plant  is  a  free  grower;  and. 
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in  3  or  4  yeara,  if  phnted  in  good  soil,  and  in  a  bvouralile  cipoaure  it  will 
attain  the  heiglit  or  20  ft.  or  30  ft.      It  is  readily  projiaj^sted  by  cutting  of 
the  root  ant)  iiy  Inyern,     Plants, in  the  Loudon  iinrserie^,  sre  li.  6d.  each; 
at  Bollwyller,  I  Traiic  13  cents;  and  at  New  York  37|  centa. 
Hie  CliioeK  AVlstaria. 

..  ii  itri-AX.Jt<s.,La6a:WbtkiM 

4.  U.  n.4S2..  yol.  il.  p.  IIL,  inri  In  Hart.  BrO. 
IL  1    boL  M.>1.,  I.  !uii  ;    aoL  Scf.,  t.  IISU.  1  Lodd.  BM.  CA, 
UKl  nafie-  »'- 
^ifc.  Char,,  S,-e.       Wings  of  tlie  coi'olln  each 
with  one  Huiicle.     Ovnr;  villose.     FloHera 
larger.  {Dec.  Proil.,  ii.  p.  390.)  A  vij;oroiia- 
^owiug deciduous twiiiei' ;  annuveoi  China, 
inlioduccil  ill  ISt6;  flowering  in  British  gar- 
dens in  May  and  June,  and  sometiinea  pro- 
ducii^  a  second  crop  of  flowem  in  Aupiat. 
The  floweiH  fu-e  larger  tlian  those  oi'  W.  ftn- 
tfscena :   they  are  disposed  in  longer  and 
looser  racemes,  and  ore  somewhat  paler  in 
colour.    On  est{ibtiHhe<]  plants  they  are  pro* 
duced  in  great  abundance ;  but  they  hare  not 
yet  been   succeeiled  by  secda  in  England. 
TliiK  |>lant  niiiv  tinly  be  considered  tlie  innat 
magnificent  oi  all  our  hardy  deciduous  climb- 
ers.    It  will  grow  wlierever  the  coinnion  sou 
laburnum  will  flourish  ;   but,  as  its  flowers  are  somewhat  more  tenda-  than 


tlioi>e  or  thdt  tree,  they  are  more  luible  to  be  injured  by  ft«stt  in  venr 
late  springs.  It  was  drst  lirought  in  England  by  Capt.  Robert  Wet- 
banke,  in  May,  ISlC;  and  in   the   same   niontli,   hut   a  few  days   later. 


anotlier  plant  was  introduced  by  Capt.  Richard  Itawes,      Both 

taincd  ftvm  the  gai'Jen  of  Consequa,  a  generous,  but  UDfortunate,  mflr- 
cliant  of  Canton,  of  whom  a  biogiaphy  will  be  found  in  the  Gcml.  Mag^ 
vol.  xi.  p.  111.  One  of  the  im|>orteI  plants  is  in  a  |iit  in  the  garden  of 
Hook's  Nest,  near  Qodstone  in  Surrey ;  but  it  is  small  when  corapared 
with  one  raised  froni_  it,  which  every  one,  who  has  ever  entered  the  garden 
of  the  LnnHon  Horticultural  Society  in  May  or  June,  for  some  yearn  past, 
must  have  bMn  struck  with  seeing  against  toe  wall.  That  plant  has  now 
(March,  1835)  astern  the  height  of  the  wall  (lift.),  from  which  brancbea 
proceol  on  one  side  to  the  dimance  of  90  ft.,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
distance  of  70  ft.  So  vigorous  it  this  plant,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  will  not,  if  allowed,  extend  to  double  or  treble  that  diManee; 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  most  vigorous-growing,  and  abundant- 
flowering  climber  in  British  gardens.  Plants,  which  were  originally  sold  at 
six  guineas,  now  cost,  in  the  London  niirHerien,  from  1>.  6d.  to  2i.9d.  ^b| 
at  Bollwyller,  they  are  3  franca ;  and  at  New  York,  S  dollars. 

App.  i.     Ofier  Species  of  Wistaria. 

W.flBHttii±iOtt.Vni.,'lB.J!n.;   Dfill^apolntlchTiK  Tin.  A|L,a8L|Miiril.M.«ML.L 

tLSait.M.  flf.  Sitit^HlwlorilHlDd*  Wmd.-,D6\\A<a^ftaiaim^rtmm.iFMlitiMimi/ti^tb» 
•tnoi  •nd  1»m  ■  libnuf,  tlx  mcaia  of  ftswm  ntj  loni,  uid  cb«  cnnfli  purple  whI  mM  bImA, 


■  laauafui  inpoTtrd  plinl  iDlhr  Fulham  Nunerr  mlfhl  twof  thl>  tpcclM,  biruui  the  tsmi 

rile  dllftrfDt  tttm  Uufe  of  tin  uppn'  pin  of  the  plant,  tcliw  hairy,  while  tlwdthKivH 
MT.Swe(ll)i«i|htllUkelithatDneip«InhidlMniT^(M(in>nMheti  bollthHilMa 


„. reu.  Irmiler.  with  diogu  10  ft.  In  kofth.    On  UmIIuIt  •llcM  IbBMUMMt. 

<  have  BS  doubt,  iiunr^*^™t<anliMnr««idtdhMh  It  bene  Hid  ilirnad.  In  Ibe  fHi  un  >t 
Might  o*er  Kime  plinu.  ud  i  packet  of  •cedLfton  Caflmlk*,  thapndiioearaplaatfniitliicaa* 
ilut  Ih*  md  uf  a  hot-houfc,  aowcrinc  IVaaq,  aid  prDdudiu  ateda  mn  i*ar.  Ilili  ptaM  bai 
n  realial  br  M.  Hirtwef,  tlie  dlnctor  vt  the  nnleii,  aa  the  aifdM  eblntoali  ijtBal.  Wbe, 
081.1  and,  u  "><«<  *•  ■■''  " «■  Nwnter, !««, K ma  vltkoM  leanK llappauid la  oa  usriitai 

KlharltwaianeellTBaiHd  ornot,    tinma  mhr  iilann  laliiilftiiia  Iti la  ablib  naliiiiiMM 

w,  and  laTc  tg  the  ClaHco  Kuraerr.  hBreiliKe  Boweredand  ripmad  anda  In  the  nrdeai  of  P.  Bir- 
ml,  Oq.,  omr  nnwr  1  See  aanl.  Utg.,  toI.  ilL  pi  T5l  and  p.  (IS.) :  but  wt  ncttnd  tbk  M. 


LEQUMIHA'CEA.       PHAfiEOXKS. 

t  IS3S,  to  ba  *l 
[MbiT,  It  m 


IUa-,  beiirtnf  Uie  Hme  ginna. 

App.  II.     Half-hardy  Species  of  P/iaseoUte, 

pmiliita  k(4  "rhleh  b  UHmnlT  lunlj  =  "  h"  b"!  in  iomWlml  or  our  gnm-boun  ilim  iHb, 

"^mttm***"  iriciv  Dtc,  0^b~  trilotmi  tmr ,  l^«lning  iHnib.  .  nUi.e  of  Chlr.  anri 
Ch^TCUu,  wiwT  It  U  eultlTlM  far  OiiT  lubm  oTIt.  inoU,  whlcH  an  rjllodncl,  hdiiK  ibdut  S  (t 
!■».  ,—1  ■nboUM ud aatin i>t  tna  utlin, in  the  timt  nunnn'  ai  jami  iic  In  Uk  Weu  liaUta. 
l?'Si»«a  are  of  1  brt^l  pnrjHt,  wllh  a  ycDo*  ipiK  la  tht  gentn  oftht  •uulanl.  Thtt  ■,>«ia 
ka  pat  Tea  b«vi  Lmfg^Md. 
HkAu  BKnuina  Wall.  (PI.  'to 

ai^  1.  p.  «!T^7i™i  »"  At  asu 

katwlnb(>linits>ullT>^><<H. 


IW  lag™  ana  tbj  I^^^  JJ 

rl  IKCD  lBlnida«i,but,wb«i  it  la, 
■tn  jmUMj  b>  band  halUianiT 


nn  Mib«lHl(M<ir«)« 
Em  Bttdaa.  It  will  cm  at  tke  bu 
gfa  «n,  with  a  llttli  iinlietlin  dai 
Ih  wfntar,  and  produc*  Ita  brlflit  dsfi 
anftot  lowan  from  Hay  ta  JuIt. 
X.  iMl/ilim  Jan.,  tlw  E.  CM«mI1Ii 
of  AA  J^.,  L5I&,  liaonildend  bj 
■eBKHaWKln.  aDdbiMlwn  aa  ■ 
ntK*  ar  E,  mata-fMH.  II  pro- 
iMWtta  itab  but  dull  (Timaoa  Omnn 


llwy"  win  jaailae* 

iMcnAiT  laaiML     Hh*  nquir* 
»ail|  ■lalyaaU.ao— batrichjaiiit 

m*  m  laniiiiil  br  enUiia  of  !>>• 
Anb.crSJMao of tha wot.   Thi 
mm  tamm  Mm  gittt  ' 
■^  ^  iBtndaead.  «l 


and, pMbdill,  nasi  ol  \V« 
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Sect.  V.     Cassie'^.  * 

Genus  XX. 


Sfflffl 


GLEDFTSCH/i^  L.    The  Gleditschia.     Lin,  Stftt.  Polyg^mia  Dioe^cia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen. .  1159. ;  Lam.  III.,  p.  857. :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  47a  ;  Don't  MilL,  8.  p.  458. 

fyfttonymes.    ilciicia  sp.  Piuk. ;  F^vier  ;  Fr.,  Gledit«cbie,  Ger. 

Derioatkm.    In  honour  of  Gottlieb  GUditsck,  of  Leipsic,  once  a  profeHor  at  Berlin,  and  defender  of 

Linnsut  against  Slegesbcck ;  author  of  Mrthodus  Fkngontm  (1753),  SgHema  Fianiarum  a  Stamkimm 

situ  (1764),  and  many  other  smaller  worka. 

Description,  Deciduous  trees.  Branchlets  supra-axillary,  and  often  con- 
verted into  branched  spines.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate ;  in  the  same  species 
pinnate,  bipinnate,  or,  rarely,  by  the  coalition  of  the  leaflets,  almost  simple« 
Flowers  greenish,  in  spikes.  Among  the  ovaries,  it  often  happens,  especially 
among  those  of  the  terminal  flowers,  that  two  grow  together  by  their  s^J- 
bearing  suture,  which  is  rather  viliose.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  479.)  Deciduous 
trees  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  ranks,  natives  of  North  America  or  C^ina,  of 
easy  culture  in  ^od  free  soil ;  and,  in  Britain,  generally  propagated  by  imported 
seeds,  or  grafting.  The  species  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  confusion 
in  British  gardens  ;  and,  judging  from  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  should 
conjecture  that  there  is,  probably,  not  more  than  two  species,  the  American, 
and  the  Chinese ;  possibly  only  one.  The  Chinese  species  is  distinguished 
by  its  trunk  being  more  spiny  than  its  branches. 

S  1.  G.  TRiACA^NTUos  Lin,    The  three-thomed  Gleditschia,  or  Honey  Locust, 

Ideniificatfon.    Lin.  Sp.,  1509. ;  Dec  Prod..  £.  pu  479. ;  Don't  Mia,  S.  ix  4S8. 

Sifnonymet.     G.  triac&nthot  var.  «  poWtperma  Mart.  Mill. ;    G.  melfl<rf)a  WalL  ;   O.  S|rfn&«a  Dv 

Ham. ;  ilc&cia  triacdnthos  Uort. ;    iickcia  americ4na  Plvk. ;  Fevier  d*AmMque,  Pr. ;  Thony 

Acacia,  Sweet  Locutt,  UniUd  Sintet :  Caroi^  4  Miel,  Canada. 
Engravingi.    N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  I.  25. ;  Michx.  FU.  Arb.,  2.  p.  164.  1 10. ;  Hort  Ang.,  1 21. :  Watt. 

Dend.  Brit,  1 1S8. ;  Pluk.  Mant.,  1 352. 1 2. ;  and  the  platet  of  tbit  tpeciet  in  our  Second  votane 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Spin^  simple  or  trifid  ;  stout,  at  the  verv  base  compressed, 
in  the  upper  part  cylindncal,  but  tapered.  Leaflets  Jinear-oblon^.  Le- 
gumes flattish,  rather  crooked,  many-seeded,  and  more  than  ten  tunes  as 
long  as  broad.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  479.)  A  tree  of  from  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  high, 
a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Introduced  in  1700 ;  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

¥  G,  t,2inermis  Dec.,  G.  lasVis  Hort,,  (Dec, Leg,  Mem,,  2.  t.  22.  fig.  109  ; 
Catesb,  Carol.,  1. 1.  43.;  Pluk,  Aim.,  t,  123.  fig.  3.;  and  the  pmtes  of 
this  variety  in  our  Second  Volume)  has  the  stem  and  branches  not 
spiny,  or  but  very  sparingly  so. 

Deicription*  The  three-thomed  gleditschia,  or  honey  locust,  in  fiiTouraUe 
situations  in  its  native  country,  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  30  ft. 
or  40  ft.  In  Britain,  there  are  specimens  of  about  70  ft.  in  hei^t.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  is  of  a  grey  colour ;  and  of  the  woota  and 
spines,  when  young,  of  a  purplish  brown.  When  the  tree  attains  some  age^ 
tne  bark  of  the  trunk  detaches  itself  laterally,  in  plates  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  in 
width,  and  2  or  3  lines  in  thickness.  The  trunk  and  branches,  when  the  tree 
is  young,  are  covered  with  large  prickles,  which,  though  they  are  not  lisneous, 
become  hard,  and  remdn  on  for  several  years,  and  offer  a  fonnidaSle  de- 
fence. These  prickles  are  not  only  produced  by  the  voung  wood,  but  occa- 
sionally protrude  themselves  from  the  trunk,  even  when  tne  tree  iflyof  con- 
siderable bulk  and  age.  In  general,  the  trunk  presents  a  twisted  appearance^ 
and  the  branches  proceed  from  it  rather  horizontally  than  in  an  uprigiiC 
direction.     The  pinnated  foliage  is  particularly  elegant,  and  oH  an  agreeaMe 
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Mght  shioiog  green :  it  appears  late  in  spring,  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  sometimes  not  being  fully  clothed  till  the  middle  or  end  of  June ; 
and  it  begins  to  turn  jellow,  and  drop  off,  early  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous ;  the  male  flowers  being  in  the  form  of  catkin-like  racemes 
of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  leaves.  As  far  as  we  have  observed,  most 
of  the  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  produce  only  male  flowers ; 
and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  plant  of  this  species  having  produced  seeds  in 
England,  except  those  mentioned  by  Miller,  which,  however,  did  not  ripen ; 
though  we  have  seen  trees  at  Alfort,  near  Paris,  bearing  their  long  crooked 
kgumes,  and  retainine  them  even  afVer  the  leaves  had  dropped.  These 
crooked  pendulous  pods  are  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour ;  they  contain  hard,  smooth,  brown  seeds,  enveloped  in  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance, which,  for  about  a  month  afler  the  maturity  of  the  seeds,  is  very  sweet, 
but  which,  afler  a  few  weeks,  becomes  extremely  sour.  The  rate  of'^growth 
of  this  tree,  for  the  first  15  or  20  years,  is  generally  about  the  average  of  a 
loot  |k  year ;  but  in  favourable  situations  it  will  grow  at  double  that  rate.  In 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
IfewB.  Loddiges,  plants  10  years  planted  were,  in  1835,  from  20  f^.  to  25  f^. 
in  height. 

Geography,  The  sweet  locust  does  not  appear  to  have  a  very  extensive 
lange  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the 
coontry  west  of  the  Alleghanies ;  and  it  is  scarcely  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  unless  it  be  in  Limestone  Vallej^,  where  the  soil  is  generally 
rich,  and  the  situation  not  exposed.  In  the  fertile  bottoms  which  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Illinois,  and 
iml  more  in  the  southern  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is  abundant 
b  fertile  soils.  It  is  generally  found  growing  with  Juglans  nigra  and  Carya 
•miamosa,  tTlmus  rikbra,  T^xinus  quadrangulata,  Robfnta  Pseud-^cacia, 
Neg&ndo  /raxinifolium,  and  Oymn6cladus  canadensis.  It  is  never  found  but 
in  good  soil ;  and  its  presence,  Michaux  observes,  is  an  infallible  sign  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  fertility. 

Hktofy,  The  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  England,  by  Bishop  Compton, 
in  1700;  and  Miller  informs  us,  tliat  it  produced  pods  in  the  Palace  Garden 
at  FiiJham,  in  the  year  1728,  that  came  to  their  fnll  size ;  but  the  seeds  did 
not  ripen.  In  Martyn's  Miller^  only  one  species  is  described,  G.  triac^nthos ; 
O.  monoep^nna  and  G.  h6rrida  being  made  varieties  of  it>  and  G.  polysperma 
the  normal  form  of  the  species.  G.  triac4nthos  was  known  in  France  in  the 
time  of  Du  Hamel,  who  recommends  it  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  liable  to 
have  its  branches  broken  by  the  wind,  more  especially  when  the  tree  becomes 
forked  at  the  summit,  and  two  branches  of  equal  size  spread  out  on  each 
aide.  In  England,  it  was  never  recommended  to  be  planted  vrith  any  other 
new  than  as  an  ornamental  tree,  till  Cobbett  became  a  nurseryman,  and 
tuggested  its  use  as  a  hed^  plant.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever 
been  tried  for  this  purpose  m  England  ;  but  Manetti  informs  us  (Gard,  Mag,^ 
▼ol.  si.  p.  643.)  that  it  was  used  for  hedges  in  Lombardy,  but,  like  the  robinia, 
when  tned  for  the  same  purpose,  it  was  soon  given  up.  (  See  p.  620.) 

Properties  and  Uici.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  when  dry,  weighs  at  the  rate 
of  b%  lb.  the  cubic  foot :  it  is  very  hard,  and  splits  with  great  facility,  resem- 
Uing  in  this  and  other  respects  the  wood  of  the  robinia ;  but  its  grain  is 
coarser,  and  its  pores  more  open.  The  tree  is  most  abundant  in  Kentucky; 
and  there  only  the  wood  is  employed  for  any  useful  purpose,  though  even 
there  it  is  but  little  esteemed.  It  is  used  neither  by  the  builder,  nor  the 
wheelwright,  but  is  sometimes  employed  by  farmers  for  fences,  when  they 
cannot  procure  any  more  durable  kind  of  wood.  Michaux  says  that  the  only 
useftd  purpose  for  which  he  thinks  the  tree  is  fit,  is  for  making  hedges ;  but, 
aa  we  nave  already  seen,  it  has  not  succeeded  as  a  hedge  plant  in  Europe. 
A  angar  has  been  extracted  from  the  pulp  of  the  pods,  ana  a  beer  made  by 
fermenting  it  while  fresh ;  but  this  practice  is  by  no  means^  general,  even  in 
America,  and  is  quite  unsuitable  for  Europe.    In  Britain,  this  species,  and  all 
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the  others  of  the  genus,  can  only  be  consklereil  as  ornamental  trees ;  bnt  in 
that  character  they  hold  the  first  rank ;  their  delicate  acada-like  fohagie,  and 
the  singularly  varied,  graceful,  and  picturesque  forms  assumed  by  the  tree^ 
more  &)[)ecially  when  young  or  raiddleH|ged,  together  with  the  singular  fea- 
ture afforded  by  its  Sfiines,  will  always  recommend  it  in  ornamental  plant* 
ations. 

Soil  and  SitutUkm^  Propagation,  ^c.  It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  free  smi,  and 
a  situation  not  exposed  to  high  winds ;  the  climate  ougu^  also,  to  be  some- 
what favourable,  otlierwise  the  wood  will  not  ripen;  and  it  requires  the 
climate  of  the  south  of  England,  or  the  summers  of  France,  to  ripen  the 
seeds.  The  species  is  alwayt*  propagated  by  seeds  imported  from  America, 
or  from  the  south  of  France,  or  Italy ;  for,  though  seed  pods  are  seldom 
seen  hanging  fi'om  the  trees  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  even  in  the 
south  of  England,  they  arc  producetl  abundantly  in  vui'ious  parts  of  France, 
even  in  the  neigl)1x>urriood  of  Paiis ;  and  seeds  are  ripened  in  fine  seaaons 
in  Austria.  Oobbett  dii*ects  the  seeds  to  be  prepared  for  sowing  by  soaking 
them  for  12  hours,  as  du'ected  for  those  of  the  robinia.  (8eep.624.)  The 
aeeds,  he  says,  when  soaked  and  sown  in  March,  will  come  up  in  a  fortnight* 
They  are  best  trauspianted  to  where  they  ai'e  finally  to  remain  when  quite 
young ;  as  they  make  but  few  fibrous  roots,  and  these  take,  for  the  most 
part,  a  descemling  direction.  The  variety  G.  t.  inei'mis  can  only  be  insiued 
by  grafting  on  the  species.  In  general,  hofi  ever,  abundance  of  plants  without 
spines  may  l>e  selected  from  beds  of  sceilCrngs  of  G.  triacanlhos. 

Stmittiet.    GfedUsrklu.  triacdnikoi  M  the  EnvH-otu  of  London.    At  Syon  Uiere  if  a  tree  57  ft  IM, 

diameter  of  the  truuk  3  (t.  iind  of  the  head  6i  ft ;  we  tlie  plate  of  thb  tree  in  Vol  IL  In  the  gardoi 

of  J.  Nichols,  Em).,  (the  Chaocellor't,  Oueen  Street,)  HaminemDith,  there  if  a  tree  of  tbia  vgtxim 

47  ft.  high, jjritb  a  trunk  H  hi.  in  diameter.   At  Purser's  Cross,  It  in  40  ft  high ;  at  Ham  Houae^  90  ft. 
high.  "  ..-...-- - 


Soft  ■••0a«,  M>«.  u«wwn.vfc«  •*.    »«iv  »<  u»m   sv  •■■.     *••  wwi  x^j,  «»  m,tmuij   Aaiimn  Tiuv  •,  a«    «*Mai«Ma  «m  AaiaHH«H^ 

00  years  planted,  and  tu  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tiie  trunk  S  It,  and  oT  the  heed  00  ft; 

Glfditsck\M.  iriacinthot  Nwth  qf  London.  In  Moumouthsbire,  at  I'redegar  House,  50  yean  pUnliii 
and  40  ft.  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxfbrd  BoUnIc  Garden,  40  years  planted,  and  30 ft.  bigb, 
the  diameter  of  ilie  trunk  1 1  in.,  and  of  Uie  head  £U  It  In  Suffblk,  at  AmpCon  Halt  15  y«ars  Hi— r", 
and  25  ft.  iiigli.  In  Warwicksliirc.  at  Whitley  Abbey,  5  years  planted,  and  IS  ft.  high.  bWor. 
cestenbire,  at  Croome,  80  years  planted,  and  40  ft  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Orlmstooc^  58  ft.  bl^ 
At  Kuedlington,  10  years  from  the  seed,  13  (t  high. 

GirdUsckia  triacdnihot  in  Scotfand.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hlrsel,  6  years  planted, and  8  ft.  bilk 
In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  16  years  nianled,  and  34  ft  high.  In  Rosf-^birc,  at  BraluHi 
CasUe,  20  ft  high.  In  Rcnfirewshire,  In  tSie  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  the  tree  la  f^ted  apiAiisC  a 
wan,  but  is  generalW  killed  down  to  the  ground  eresry  year.    In  Sullierlaniisbire^  at  uunroUu  CaeClih 


16  years  planted,  10|ft.high 
G'  " 


At 


,  i  86ft. 

GItdUsehin  triacdnthoi  to  Potrign  Countrift,    In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  dea  Plantea,  100 


In  Saxony,  at  Worliti,  46  years  planted,  and  40  ft  high.  In  Austiia,  near  Vienna,  at  LazMU 
burg.  40  rears  planted,  and  Sj  ft  liigh  ;  at  BrQck  on  the  Leytha,  45  years  pbntcd,  nnA.  47  ft.  biriu 
In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Soud,  45  years  planted,  and  .Wft  higli.  In  Bararia,  at  Munich,  in  tbe  Bo» 
tanic  Garden,  24  years  planted,  and  30  ft  high.  In  Cassel,  at  Wilhelmshoe,  18  years  planted,  aad 
Sftbitfh.  In  Denmark,  at  DroningaAfd,  40  years  planted,  and  16ft  high.  In  Sweden,  at  Luad^ 
IS  ft  high.  In  Ruscid,  in  the  Crimea,  the  tree  ripened  seeds  in  1827,  and  again  in  19S8  and  I8S9^  ftvn 
which  young  planu  ha\e  been  raised.  (.Wm.  de  la  Soc.  Earn.  Rar.  de  la  Ruu.  Mirid.,  L  pu  4a)  !■ 
Italv,  in  Lorabardy.  at  Monsa,  29  years  planted,  and  30  ft  bifjli. 

Cf/tditMcMin  triacdntkoB  inirmis.  In  England,  in  the  environs  of  London,  at  Syon,  72  ft  high,  di- 
ameter of  the  trunk  8  ft  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  71  ft :  see  tlie  i4ate  of  this  noble  tree  in  our  Second 
Volume  In  Hertfordsliire,  at  Chcsliunr,  8  years  planted,  and  17  ft  high.  In  Warwickshire,  al 
Whitley  Abbey,  6  years  planted,  and  14  ft  high.  In  France,  at  Martefontalne.  4o'  ft  IiIkIi  ;  and  In  tbe 
Toulon  BoUnlc  Garden,  36  years  planted,  and  50  (t  high.  In  Saxony,  at  WGrlita.  OS  years  planted, 
and  30  ft  high.  In  Austri.!,  at  Laxcnburg.  near  Vienna,  16  years  planted,  and  SO  ft  high  :  at  BrOdt 
on  the  I^ytha,  40  years  uLinted,  and  45  ft  high.  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  QflfcUng— 
85  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high. 

Commercial  StatitUcM,  One  year's  seedling  plants  of  the  species,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  lOf.  per  1 000;  trees  G  ft.  nigh,  from  2«.  to  29.  6d,  each; 
and  seeds  are  4«.  per  packet ;  and  plants  of  Q.  t.  in^rmis  arc  2s.  6</.  each. 
At  BoUwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  1  franc  each ;  and  of  O.  t.  inermisv 
I  franc  50  cents.  At  New  York,  plants  of  the  species  are  fix>ni  26  cents  to 
50  cents  each,  and  of  the  variety,  O.  t«  in^mis,  50  cents;  and  seeds  of  the 
species  are  I  dollar  per  lb. 


LSOlTHINA^CEiG.      aiXDlTKHIJ, 


Ilmnfwtim.    W*lLCK.,aH.i  Dm.  Pnxt.ftp  47!>.i  D™1  MilL  «. p^ 4»  ^ 

<ht£**u>.    HUI.  ICBB^&iudeuiJb.  »L;ln>hiclitJi«n»]taoTtr.lh>pc)d,u>dUi*Ktd,«« 
dr  Uw  lutunl  Hie. 

J^c,  CAor.,  ^c.  Spines  slender,  not  rarely  trifiil,  few.  LenfletH  ovate^blong, 
acuEe.  L^mei  flattiali,  rounili^l),  l-seeUal.  (/)«r,/Vo('.,ii.  p.479,)  A 
dedduoiu  tree  of  the  largest  bue,  a  native  of  moist  wooiIb  of  Caroltna, 
FloriJa,  and  the  Illinois.  IntroJuced  in  1733,  BnJ  flowering  in  Jddc 
July. 
Detciiplian.     This  tree,  sccoriling 

to  Micbaiix,  is  very  tliiliiict  from 

O.  triacauthna   in   the   form  of  its 

fiuita;  whii^,  iosteaJ  of  being  long 

a^ues,  are  Sat   round  [kkJij,  con- 

tMning  only  a  ningle  oeeil  in  eavli. 

Id  other  rcHpecU,  it  iloscly  resem- 
bles the  lioney  locust,  fi'uai  uhicU, 

in  England,  where  neither  of  them 

ripens  seeds,  we  conifer  it  nlino^ 

impossible  to  iliatuiguiali  it.   Itgi'ows  ^ 

to  thehdgbt  of  6011.  or  801). i  and 

the  bark,  thoujli  smooth  when  tlie 

tree  is  young,  yet  ci-ackn  end  scales 

off  when  the  tree  grows  old,  an  in 

O.  trisranthoi.   Tlie  leaver,  Micliaux 

siys,  iSaWa  from  those  of  (i.  tiiuiiothoi,  in  being  a  little  smaller  ii 

pr^^MTtions.      Tbe   bi'aiiches  are  armed   ivilh  thorns,  which   ore   also   less 
autiierooii,  lUid  somenbat  Broallcr  than  tliose  of  O.  triacinihos. 

Gev^aphy,  ITitlory,  S/c.  O.  monosp^rma  is  foiinJ  but  sparingly  in  North 
America.  Whole  days  may  be  pas^d  in  going  through  a  country  alraimding 
with  the  common  ii|iei:ies,  without  seeing  a  single  |)lant  of  (i.  inoaiiKp^rina. 
It  is  found  in  the  wouth  of  C^olina,  in  Henr^ia,  and  in  East  FIuijiIm  ;  and 
always  in  rich  moist  soil;  or  in  swamps  wiiicli  border  rivers,  and  ore  ocea- 
uunaily  overflowed  by  them.  In  i^iich  soils,  it  is  found  growing  among 
Tas6ili(im  diatichum,  Nvsmi  grandidenlata,  A't.eT  rubrum,  Queri'us  lyrata, 
PUnera  crenata,  Juglana  chierea,  and  other  KpecieH  requii'inf!  deep,  rich, 
moiM  smI.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1723,  by  Maik  (Jatrsby, 
and  treated  in  all  respects  like  G.  trinc&nthos;  of  which  it  has,  till  lately,  been 
eon^ereil  only  a  variety.  It  is  raised  in  the  niirseiica  from  imported  aeetl; 
bat  whether  the  plants  really  turn  out  perfectly  distinct,  with  respect  to  tbe 
fbnn  of  their  fruit,  is  unrcrtiiin;  from  their  not  having  yet,  as  far  as  we 
know,  fruited  in  England.  We  think  it  pi-obahle  that  the  peculiantv  of  the 
fruit  will  be  reproduced  from  iced  in  most  case«;  and  we  should  not  be 
more  anrprised  at  its  doing  so,  than   at  particular  vaiieties  of  pears  and 


1  all  their 


;  true  from  seed.     It  does  not 


n  France,  where  it  is  not  much  cultivated,  i 
to  iqjury  frum  frost  tlian  U.  triBi.'4ntbos. 


apji. 


o  have  produced  seeds 


■  irwsoit  tt|«. 


it  u  thouglit  to  be  n 

m  bnhni  lljii  iuni-<i  at  Sjon,  whrn  tt 

,  .11     .       unmri  .iry      /    ^^  ^^ 

HhiEh.    In 

■rice  c»  podl, 

k,  pluittHS 

The  short-fruited  Gleditschie. 


■IM,  ■nd  or  Virginia.  {Dee.  fral.,  ii.  n  KB.) 
In  thlnkinc  onlr  *  hiMt  of  G.  UlKteVbut. 
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X  4.  O.  sihb'nbir  Lam.    The  Chinew  Oleditnekis. 

Unuiffntiim.    Lun.  tHcL,l.p.W6.;  Dec  PRid.,t.p.  479.;  I>gn1HUL,l.p«a. 

Stnun^mei.     O.  h6irUU  (tV'i/  Sp.,  i.  p.  iOW.  ;  Ftiirr  de  U  ChiM,  fr. 

Eaftanli^i.    Dr.  Liifum.  Uin.,  I.  Ll.j  mdUnpUnof  tlilji|i«kila  wpHlrniiil  VitoWE. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Spines  itout,  conical;  those  on  the  branches  Htinple  or 
branched;  those  on  the  stem  grouped  uid  branched.  The  leaflet!  orate- 
elliptical,  obtuBe.  Legumes  compressed,  long.  A  native  of  China.  The 
Hpioes  in  lliia  t<peciea  are  axillary,  not  disunt  Trom  the  axil.  (Ute.  PrM/.,ii. 
p.  479.)  A  deciiItiouB  tree,  very  distinct,  accordiag  to  Desrontaines,  from 
the  Amcricao  species.  The  enines,  which  are  very  strong  and  branchy,  are 
more  abundant  on  the  trunk  than  on  the  brancheB,  and  are  frequently 
found  in  bimdies.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate,  and  the  leatletB  ere  elliptic 
obtuse,  notched  on  the  edges,  Rmooth,  shining,  and  much  larger  toao 
those  of  any  other  species.  {l)etf.  Ar6.,n.  p.  846.)  The  podi  are  rarely 
above  ein.  long.  The  tiee  stands  the  cold  better  than  the  honey  locmt, 
and  has  ripened  its  fruit  in  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  de*  Plantes,  and  in  the 
nursery  of  M.  Cels,  {Bid.  dn  Eauxet  ile$  FirrcU,vo\.n.  p.\SO.)  llierate 
of  growth,  judging  from  young  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horti' 
cultural  Society,  and  io  the  artioretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddirea,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  ofG.  triacdnthos.  A  full-grown  tree  of  this  apecies  ia 
the  grounds  Ht  Syon,  under  the  name  of  G.  h6rridB,  54  Si.  high,  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3(t.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft.,  it  figured  in  our  Second  Volume.  It 
ii  of  leBB  heigt>ti  ^^A  '"'^  ^  more  spreading  head,  than  the  Americui  q>e- 
cies  in  the  same  pleasure-grounds.  It  was  introduced  jp  1774,  and  is 
generally  propagated,  in  the  British  nurseries,  by  grafting  on  the  common 

V  G.  1. 2  tuermif  M.  Du  Ham.,  G.  japdnlca  £«U.  Co/.,  G.javfinica^aBi., 

gee  thepkte  ofthiB  tree  in  our  Second  Volume,}  only  diflbrs  from 
.  sinensis  in  being  without  spines,  and  bebg   a  less  vigorous- 
growing  tree.    It  seems  a  very  desirable  variety  Tor  smaL  gardens. 
1   G.t.  3  mdjur  Hon.,  G.  horrida  major  Z.odd,  Cat.,  seem*  scarcely  to 

dilTer  from  the  species. 
I  G.  *.  4  nona  Hort.,  G.  h.  nana  in  Horl.  Soc.  Gard.,  fsee  the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume,)  is  a  tree  ofsomewW  lower  growth 
than  the  species,  but  scarcely,  as  it  appears  to  us,  worth  ]teo^ag 
distinct. 
t  G.  I.  5  jiarpurfa  Hort.,  G.  h.  purpijrea  Lodd.  Cat.,  (see  our  plate  in 
Vol.  11.,)  is  a  small  tree  of  compact  upright  growth,  very  suitable  for 
gardens  of  limited  extent. 
Oth&r  Varieliei  of  G.  tineiuu.     In  Loddiges's  arboretum  there  ta  a  plant 
marked  G.  chininm  (Potts),  which  was  imported  from  China  by  the  London 
Horticultural   Society.     It  is,  at  present,  a   low   bush,  and  may,  perhapc, 
prove  something  distmct.     There  were  also,  in   1635,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  some  plants  without  names,  apparently  belonging  to  this 
species ;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  genus  is  in  great  confusion,  and 
nothing  perfectly  satisfactory  con  be  stated  respecting  iL 

SfoiiUiu.  The  largnl  treeoT  lliii  rfnAa  in  lh«  nei(fabau[hDodaf  London  i>  tlul  *1  Srn,  54  (L  bijb, 

htwl^ifti  ln'D<.I»ul>'re,  al  Mcll>uiyI-irkJiDnF^GFU'->i.)»ilcd.BWlESR.Mf4l!  InlBWl.M 
W«t  D«o,  l»IMn(iUnl«l,».id«ll  high;  In  WiiUhlrc,  nl  Lmiafi.nl  CuUe.K  jreui  oUBtat  «lid 
tfit  hliibi  In  Aerkihln,  it  WhlU  KnliFIti,  9t  nan  nlinlot,  oi>il  inl^  hlihi  In  SuSblk-nt  Ann. 
Ml  Hall,  IS  r«n  ^Md,  iMt  31ft.  hlglL     In  ScMLuid.  In  Uw-nii'i  Nuiktt.  U  EdlDfaur^Tll) 

Cn iHuud,  and  lift,  high  ;  In  Ihe  P«th  Nutktt.SS  ran  plinuil.  and1|  n.  hlfh.  In  Irctm^ 
heOlaiDCTln  Bounk  Onrden  U  Dn1i11n,En]rHi«p1uilcd,  onil  i;il  hlih.  In  Run,  In  Puk, 
lnUieJ>rdJndvFtuit»,«>R.hl(h;  «  Nerrltm,  In  fhi  (nmndi  i>r  M  vilnunn,  SO  nan  pUatad, 
■nd  SDft.  hishi  In  lh«  Botanic  Ojnl«n  at  TDUlntl,  50  rsata  ul^nlisl,  anni  Kft  hLsn.  la  Saionr.at 
WHrltM,  sa  jeart  nIonlHl,  ind  lin.  high  ;  in  Aiuirln,  ■!  \'l 01.11.,  iij  It^ienlhart  NuneiT.  IT  ;a« 
nUntc^  and  VtO.  high.    i«  PniuU,  >l  K>n>  Snuci.  1(1  yHn  i^Umih,  aiid  left.  U(h.    la  HnwTB, 

¥  5.  G.  (s.)  uacraca'ntka  Daf.    The  long.«pined  Gieditschb. 

UmVimU-m.  IXrf  Alb, £p.lU6;  Don't  Min^t.pL  401. 
gfmmmti.  O.  Ana  Saadr. ;  Ff tIr  d  (nnHi  BtolnK  A. 
jUlpvniif.    TTic  plat*  of  lh)«  iiiprln  In  mil  Scnmil  Volainr. 
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Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Prickles  strong,  branchy,  numerous.  Leaflets  lanceolate, 
somewhat  rigid,  notched,  dentated.  Pods  donated.  (Desf.  Arb,,  ii.  p.  246.} 
A  deciduous  tree  with  a  prickly  trunk ;  the  pnckles  axillary,  large ;  and  the 
leaflets  also  large.  It  is  said  by  Baudrillart  to  be  a  native  of  China  (Diet, 
des  Eatuc  et  de$  ForeU,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.);  but  when  it  was  introduced  is 
uncertain.  The  leaves  are  twice  winged;  the  leaflets  coriaceous,  dark 
green,  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface.  The  young  shoots  are  covered 
with  extremely  short  hairs,  and  are  of  a  purplish  brown  colour.  On  the 
whole,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  O.  sinensis,  of  which  it  is,  probably, 
only  a  variety.  It  is  very  hardy ;  and  Desfontaines  says  that  it  fruits  freely 
in  France.  The  fruit  ripens  in  the  autumn  ;  and  the  pods  are  long,  pendu- 
lous, swelled,  and  rather  cylindrical.  They  are  filled  with  a  sharp  acrid 
pulp,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  tamarinds,  but  the  emanations  from 
which,  when  inhaled,  occasion  sneezing. 

Satistiew.  The  lanctt  tree  in  the  neightwurbood  of  London  ii  that  at  Syon,  figured  in  our  Second 
Volume :  it  la  57  ft  high,  diameter  of  tbe  trunlc  3(t,  and  of  the  head  63  (t  fn  Enex,  at  Audlef 
Eod,  is  a  tree.  Gl)  yean  planted,  which  i$  90  ft  high  ;  and  in  Hertfordahire,  at  Chethunt,  one  7  years 
planted  Is  18  R.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Terenure,  is  a  tree  15  years  planted,  and  IS  ft  high.  Plants, 
n  the  Londcm  nurseries,  ait  St.Gd,  each ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

1  6.  O.  (s.)  FB^BOX  Desf,    The  ferocious-^ric^ferf  Gleditschia. 

Uimi^fieaUom.   DesC  Arbi,  S.  p.  SI7. :  Don's  Mill,  9.  pi.  IfiS. 
O.  orientiUis  Bote ;  FCvier  h6riss^,  Fr. 


Spec,  Char,y  4rc,  Prickles  large,  robust,  much  compressed,  trifid.  Leaflets 
lanceolate,  notched.  (Derf,  Arb,,  ii.  p.  247.)  A  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
thickly  beset  with  strong  branchy  prickles,  and  which  is  supposed  to  grow 
from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height ;  but  of  which  the  native  country,  and  year  of 
introduction  into  Britain,  are  unknown.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society*s  Garden,  and  those  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  we  should  say  it  was  only  a  variety  of  G.  sinensis ;  though  Des- 
fontaines states  the  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  to  be  somewhat  different. 
It  has  not  yet  flowered  in  Europe.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost 
&.  6d,  each. 

S  7.  G.  ca'spica  Desf,    The  Caspian  Gleditschia. 

tienifjlcatkm.    Desf.  Arb..  2.  p.  247.  {  Don's  MiU,  2.  p.  428. 
G.  caspiina  Bote. 


Spec.  Char,j  ^c.  Prickles  slender,  trifid,  compressed.  Leaflets  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, obtuse.  (Derf,  Arb,,\\.  p.  247.)  A  native  of  Persia,  and  found  also  near 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  flowers  and  fruit ;  but  it  strongly 
resembles  G.  sinensis  (of  which  it  is,  probably,  only  a  variety)  in  its  leaves, 
general  appearance,  and  habit.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1822; 
and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arboi  etum  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft. 
high.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  species ;  and  plants,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  are  from  1#.  6d,  to  2s,  6d,  each. 

Fariety, 

i  O.  e,2  submrescens  Hort.,  Fevier  verdatre,  Fr.,  is  mentioned   in   the 
Bon  Jardinier  for  1836,  as  a  variety  of  this  species. 

App.  i.     Other  Sotis  qf  Gleditschia. 

Every  motf  AeatiaD  of  tbe  species  of  this  genus  is  so  interesting,  both  in  point  of  the  elegance  ef  its 
fbtiajte,  and  the  singularity  of  its  pricliles,  that  new  varieties  have  been  eagerly  sought  after  by  cut. 
tivators ;  and  the  genus  seems  particularly  favourable  to  this  desire,  ttom  the  tendency  of  seedling 
Hants  to  sport.  Hence  there  are  several  names  in  collections,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything 
satisfiurtory  in  tbe  present  young  and  immature  state  of  the  plants.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Oaiden  are  G.  mieracdiuha.  O.  Bbqui,  and  G.  prte'^cox;  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arl)oretum 
are  plants  mailed  G.  aqudtica,  which  are  evidently  the  same  as  O.  monosp^rma,  G.  ori'nUdlt't, 
evidenUy  G.  fferoz,  G.  chininsit  (already  mentioned) :  and  some  voung  plants  without  namcM. 
niougb,  from  a  camUl  examination  of  all  the  trees  of  this  genus  in  the  nclgnbourhood  of  London, 
last  symmer,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  distinct  species  in  British  nur. 
series,  yet  we  strongly  approve  of  Iceeping  all  the  varieties  distinct :  because,  in  point  of  ornament 
and  eAct  in  scenery,  they  are  altogether  as  valuable  as  xpecics.  What  two  species,  for  example, 
can  be  more  distinct  than  O.  triacAnthos  and  G.  t  inj^rmis,  both  in  their  winter  and  in  their  summer 
Male,  as  may  be  seen  bv  tbe  plates  in  our  Second  Volume?  G.  indica  Pers.  is  a  Bengal  species,  not 
yet  infioduoM,  and  prooably  tender. 
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m 


GYMNO'CLADUS  Lam.    The  Gyhnocladls.    Lin.  Sytt.  Dioe'cia 

Decandria. 

JdentifictUkm.    Lam.  Diet,  L  p.  733. ;  III..  1 823. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  479 

DerivtUitm.  From  gttmnot,  naked,  and  klado$^  a  tmmch  ;  from  the  naked  appearance  of  the  bnuDdwa 
during  winter,  when  they  seem,  unlets  perhapa  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  totally  devoid  of  bods^ 

Descr^tiofK  There  is  only  one  species,  a  deciduous  tree,  with  upright 
branches,  and  inconspicuous  buds. 

If  1.  G.  canade'nsis  Lam,      The  Canada  Gymnocladus,  or  Kefducky 

Coffee  Tree, 

Idtnttficaikm    Lara.  Did,  1.  p.  73a,  and  IlL,  t.  82a ;  Michz.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  pi  S41. :  Dec  Prod^l 

p.  480.  i  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  4&. 
S^noMfmrt.     Guilandina  dioica  Un,  Sp.,  54& ;   Hyperanthdra  diofca  Vaki  S^mb.,  1.  pi  31.,  Dmk. 

Arb.y  1. 1  lOa  ;  Nicker  Tree,  Stump  Tree,  United  Stateg  ;  Bonduc,  Chiquier,  Fr.-,    ChiooC,  Cb. 

nadian  ;  Canadischer  Schusserhaum,  Ger. 
Engratwigs.    Reich.  Mag.,  t.  40. ,  Duh.  Arb.,  t.  lOa ;  and  our  plates  of  this  tree  in  VoL  II. 

Sj)ec,  Char.,  ^c,  A  deciduous  tree,  with  branches  blunt  at  the  dp,  bipmnate 
leaves,  flowers  in  racemes,  and  whitish  petals.  The  leaf  has  4^7  piniue ; 
the  lower  of  which  consist  each  of  but  a  single  leaflet,  the  rest  each 
of  6 — 8  pairs  of  leaflets.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  480.)  A  native  of  Canada, 
introduced  hi  1748;  growing,  in  England,  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.; 
and  flowering  in  August. 

Description.  In  its  native  country,  this  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  50  ft. 
or  60  ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  diameter.  The  branches  have 
almost  dways  an  upright  direction ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  head,  in  the 
winter  season,  is  remarkable,  from  being  fastigiate,  and  from  the  points  of 
the  branches  being  few,  and  thick  and  blunt,  as  compared  with  those  of  almost 
every  other  tree.  They  are  also  wholly  without  the  appearance  of  buds; 
and  this  latter  circumstance,  connected  with  the  former,  gives  the  tree,  durtog 
winter,  the  appearance  of  being  dead ;  and  hence  the  Canadian  name  of  chicoC, 
or  stump  tree.  The  bark  oi  the  trunk  is  extremely  roufh,  and  detaches 
itself,  after  a  certain  age,  in  small,  hard,  transverse  slips,  rolled  backwards  at 
the  end,  and  projecting  sufficiently  to  distinguish  the  tree  from  every  other,  even 
at  a  distance.  When  the  tree  is  clothed  with  leaves,  the  head  forms  a  dense 
mass,  roundish  or  oval.  The  leaves,  on  young  thriving  trees,  are  3  ft.  long, 
and  20  in.  wide ;  but,  on  trees  nearly  full  grown,  they  are  not  half  that  size. 
The  leaflets  are  of  a  dull  bluish  green,  and  the  branches  of  the  petioles  are 
somewhat  of  a  violet  colour.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  spikes  of  2  in.  or  more 
in  length :  they  appear  from  May  to  Jul v,  and  are  succeeded  by  lai^  cimeter- 
shaped  pods,  5  in.  or  more  in  length,  and  about  2  in.  or  more  in  breadth.  The 
roots  ot  the  tree  arc  few,  thick,  and  directed  downwards,  as  the  branches  are 
upwards,  rather  than  horizontally. 

Geography.  The  gymnocladus  grows  in  Upper  Canada,  beyond  Montreal, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  but  it  is  only  sparingly  fouiid 
in  these  places,  which  are  its  northern  limits.  It  is  abundant  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  in  the  tracts  which  border  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  rivers, 
between  lat.  35°  and  40°  n.  It  is  there  found  along  with  Juglans  nkra, 
{Hmus  rikbra,  Liriodendron  Tulipffera,  JFHxinusquadranffulatayGleditsdbM 
triadinthos,  and  more  especially  with  Celtis  occidentalis.  It  is  never  found 
but  on  the  verv  richest  soils. 

History,  'f  his  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1748,  and  was  culti- 
vated by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Whitton,  where  it  is  believed  the 
original  tree  still  exists.  Being  very  hardy,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  during  summer,  it  has  found  its  way  into  most  collections  in 
Knsland,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  France  and  the  south  of  (tennanv. 
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Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  compact;  it  is  also 
strong  and  tough,  and  of  a  fine  rose  colour.  In  America,  it  is  used  both  in 
cabinet-making  and  carpentry,  and,  like  the  wood  of  the  robinia,  it  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  rapidly  converting  its  sap-wood  into  heart-wood ;  so 
that  a  trunk  6  m.  in  diameter  has  not  more  than  six  lines  of  sap-wood,  and 
may,  consequently,  be  almost  entirely  employed  for  useful  purposes.  The 
seeds  were,  at  one  time,  roasted  and  ground  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  their  use  in  this  way  has  been  long  since  dis- 
continued. The  pods,  preserved  like  those  of  the  tamarind  (to  which  this 
genus  is  nearly  allied),  are  said  to  be  wholesome,  and  slightly  aperient.  The 
five  bark  is  extremely  bitter ;  so  that  a  morsel,  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of 
maize,  chewed  for  some  time,  causes  a  violent  irritation  in  the  throat.  In 
Britain,  the  only  use  of  the  tree  is  for  ornamental  purposes ;  and,  considered 
as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  beauty,  no  collection  ought  to  be  without  it. 

&w/.  Situation^  Propagation,  8fc,  A  rich,  deep,  free  soil  is  essential  to  the 
thriving  of  this  tree ;  and  such  a  soil  is  never  met  with  naturally  in  exposed 
situations.  The  tree  is  generally  propagated  b^  imported  seeds ;  but  it  will 
grow  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  roots,  care  being  taken  in  planting  to  keep 
that  end  upwards  which  is  naturally  so. 

StatiaHet.  GymndcladuM  canadHuit  in  England.  In  the  environi  of  London,  at  Wbitton,  87  yean 
planted,  and  60  ft  high  :  at  Sjoa,  54  ft  hieh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.  and  of  the  head  :>'9  ft  (tee 
our  plate  of  thic  tree  In  VoL  IL) ;  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  o5  ft ;  at  Kenwood,  25  year*  planted,  and 
soft  high.— SoKl*  qf  London.  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  25  yean  planted,  and  20ft  high.  In  Surrey, 
at  St  Anne*f  Hill,  90 yean  planted,  ami  46  ft.  high;  at  Claremont,  45  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  18  In.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft :  at  Walton,  42  yean  planted,  and  50  ft  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  33  ft ;  at  Famham  Castle,  45  yean  planted,  and  25  ft  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  truni  IS  in.,  in  poor  toil  on  chtdk.— North  qf  London,  in  Cheshire,  at  Kinmel  Park,  5  yean 
planted,  and  5  ft  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  7  vean  planted,  and  12  ft  high.  In  Oxford, 
shire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  yean  planted,  and  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft. 
Sin.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft  In  Worcestenhire,  at  Croome,40  yean  planted,  and  GO  ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  tnmk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft 

GymnAUmdm*  camadintU  in  Scotland.  In  the  Edinburgh  BoUnic  Garden,  15  ft  high ;  in  Law- 
ion'^  Nursery,  10  yean  planted,  and  6ft.  high  :  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  12  yean  planted, 
and  13  ft  tai^  ;  In  the  Perth  Nursery,  12  ft  high. 

GprnmiMadm*  canad4ngi»  im  Irtland.  In  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  25  yean  planted,  and  24  ft 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  7  ft ;  at  Terenure,  20  yean  plantM,  and  15  ft.  high  ; 


in  tbe  Cullenawood  Nursery.  lOyean planted,  and  15 fL  high. 
Oifwtnidadua  cattadAuis  m  Foreign  Couniriea.    In  France 
yaan  planted,  and  55  ft  high,  the  duimeter  of  the  trunk  20  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft :  at  Sc^auxj  18 


Opvm^etadms  canadMai*  m  Foreign  Countriea.     In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  GO 


years  planted,  and  30  ft  hixb ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  20  yean  planted,  anJ  95  ft  high  j  In 
tbe  Botanic  Garden  at  Meta,  32  yean  planted,  and  40  ft  high ;  at  Colombier,  near  Metz,  60  yean 
ilanted,  and  65  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  13  yean  planted,  and  30  a.  high.  In  Prussia,  at 
Berlin,  at  Sana  SoucI,  30  yean  planted,  and  30  ft  high  ;  in  the  Ptauen  Insel,  8  yean  planted,  and 
S8  ft  high.  In  Hanover,  in  tbe  Botanic  Garden  at  Gottingen,  25  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In 
Italy,  at  Moosa,  S9  yean  pbinted,  and  40  ft  high. 

Commercial  Statistics,     Plants  in  the  London  nurseries  arc  2s.  6d,  each ;  at 
BollwylleTy  I  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

Genus  XXII. 


CE^CIS  Xr.    The  Judas  Tree.    Lin,  St/st.  Decandria  Monog^nia. 

IdnUiflctakm,     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  510. ;  Lam.  Ill,  1 328. ;  Gsert  Fruct.,  1 144. ;  Dec  Prod,  2.  p.  518  ; 

Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  463. 
AfMonyMwy.    AUqufcstrum  Tomm.  In^.,  t.414  ;  Mamek  Meth. ;  Gainicr  Fr. ;  Judasbaum,  Ger. 
DertmUan.    From  kerkiat  a  shuttlecock,  tbe  name  given  by  llieophrastus  to  tliis  tree. 

Description^  S^c,  Leaves  simple,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  maiiy-nerved, 
entire,  protruded  after  the  flowers ;  these  borne  in  groups,  each  on  a  pedicel 
proceeding  directly  from  the  trunk  or  branches.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  518.) 
Deciduous  trees  of  the  third  rank,  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  or  North 
America. 

t  I.  C.  5iliqua'strum  L.     The  common  Judas  Tree. 

IdeatificaUiom.    Lin.  Sp.,  534w :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  518. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  i>.  463. 

Sfmomi/mea.  5iliqu4strum  oibicuUtum  Maench  Meth. ;  I^treTree;  Gamier  commun,  Arbrede  Jud^e, 

Fr. ;  Arbol  d'  Amor,  Span.i  Judasbaum,  Ger. 
Euptufiitga.    N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  7.  i  Bot  Mag.,  t.  1138. ;  Mill.  Icon.,  253. ;  and  the  plates  of  this  species 
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Spec.  Char,f  ^c.  Leaves  very  obtuse,  and  wholly  glabrous.  A  nathre  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  sunny  places,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Flowers  of 
a  deep  rose  colour;  in  a  variation,  white.  (Uec.  Prod.^n»  p.  518.)  A 
deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the  south  of  JBurope,  introduced  in  1596. 
Height  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 

Varieties. 

m  C.  S.  2  parvifidnim  Dec. — A  shrub ;  its  branches  spotted  with  white; 

its  flowers  smaller  by  half  than  those  of  the  species.     A  native  of 

Bokhara.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  518.) 
t  C.  S.  SJlore  o/^u/o.— Flowers  whitish.    There  is  a  plant  of  this  in  the 

London  Hoiticullui-al  Society's  Garden. 
$  C.  S.  4  rosea. — A  seedling,  raised  from  foreign  seeds,  which  has  flowered 

in  the  Botanic  Gaiden  at  Kew;  has  numerous  flowers,  which  are 

brighter,  and  a  shade  darker,  than  those  of  the  species ;  and  tbei^ 

also  appear  about  a  fortnight  later ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth 

noticing  as  a  variety. 

Description^  Sfc.  The  common  Judas  tree,  in  the  south  of  Eui'ope,  (brma  a 
handsome  low  tree,  with  a  flat  spreading  head,  in  the  form  of  a  parasol; 
and  it  is  a  singularly  beautiful  object  in  spring,  especially  when  it  is  covered 
with  its  numerous  bright  purplish  pink  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves, 
in  May,  and  are  produced  not  only  from  the  young  wood,  but  from  wood  of 
6  or  B  years*  growth,  and  even  from  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  round  and 
heart-shaned,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  Tiie  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  flat,  thin,  brown  pods,  nearly  6  inches  in  length,  which  remain  on 
the  tree  all  the  year,  and  give  it  a  very  singular  appearance  in  the  winter 
season.  In  moist  seasons,  the  tree  often  flowers  a  second  time  in  the  autunm. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  tree  generally  flowers  freeljr ;  but  the 
pods  are  not  produced  in  abundance,  unless  the  tree  is  planted  against  a  vralli 
and  only  sparmgly,  and  in  the  finest  seasons,  on  standard  trees.  The  rate  of 
growth  is  about  18  in.  a  year,  for  the  first  ten  years. 

Geography  and  Histoty.  The  Judas  tree  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  about  Home ;  in  Greece,  in  Japan,  in 
Asiatic  Turkev,  and  more  especially  in  Judea.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerard 
in  1596,  who  has  ^ven  a  good  figure  of  it,  and  says,  ''  The  Frenchmen  call  it 
guainier,  as  though  they  should  say,  vaginula,  or  a  little  sheath :  most  of  the 
Spaniards  name  it  algorovo  loco ;  that  is,  Siliqua  svlvestris  fatui  (wild  or  fool- 
ish pod) ;  others,  arbol  d'  amor,  for  the  braveness  sake.  It  may  be  called,  in 
English,  Judas  tree ;  for  it  is  tliought  to  be  that  on  which  Judas  hanged  him- 
self and  not  upon  the  elder  tree,  as  it  is  vulgarly  said."  (Jo/tns,  Ger.,  1428.) 
From  the  tree  being  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  received  in  abun- 
dance firom  the  Continent,  it  has  become  very  general  in  English  gardens; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  as  a  standard,  and,  to  the  north,  planted 
against  a  wall.  The  French  plant  it  against  walls,  and  also  cover  arbours 
With  it;  and,  formerly,  it  used  to  be  clipped  into  balls,  and  other  geometrical 
figures,  in  British  gardens. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  agreeably  veined,  or 
rather  blotched  or  waved,  with  black,  green,  and  yellow  spots,  on  a  srej 
ground.  It  takes  a  beautifiil  polish,  and  weighs  nearly  48  lb.  to  the  cubic  foot. 
The  flowers,  which  have  an  sigreeable  acid  taste,  are  mixed  with  salads,  or 
fi-ied  with  batter,  as  fritters  ;  and  the  flower  buds  are  pickled  in  vinegar.  In 
British  gardens,  the  tree  is  planted  as  one  of  ornament ;  and,  as  it  grows 
about  the  same  height,  and  flowers  about  the  same  time,  as  the  laburnum, 
the  Guelder  rose,  and  the  hawthorn,  it  enters  into  beautifiil  combination 
with  these  and  other  trees.  The  foliage  is  hardly  less  beautiful  and  r^ 
markable  than  the  flowers ;  the  leaves  being  of  a  pale  bluish  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  of  a  sea-green  underneath,  and  of  a  cordate  uniform 
shape,  apparently  consisting  of  two  leaflets  joined  together ;  which  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  others,  brings  the  genus  in  close  alliance  with 
tbat  of  Bauhinia. 
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Soiiy  SHuaOomy  Sj^c,  Like  most  oF  the  L^guminkces,  this  tree  preFers  a  deep, 
free,  sandy  soil,  rich  rather  than  poor ;  and  it  will  only  thrive,  and  become  a 
handsome  tree,  tn  sheltered  situations.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  it 
requires  to  be  planted  against  a  wall ;  and  few  ornamental  trees  better  deserve 
such  a  ntuation.  The  species  is  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by 
grafting.  The  seeds  are  sown  on  heat  early  in  spring,  and  come  up  the 
same  season ;  and  the  plants  will  produce  flowers  in  three  or  four  3  eiu's. 

Siaikiiet.  C/rdt  SOiqmdstrMm  Im  tke  Ewrinmi  </  London,  At  Syon,  20  ft.  hiRh,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  14  in.,  and  oX  the  head  39  ft. ;  at  Fulham  Palace,  90  yean  planted,  and  25  ft  high,  the  dU 
ainerer  of  the  cnink  17  in.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft. }  at  Puraer**  Ciom,  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  and 
D  the  grounds  of  an  adjoininc  ▼ilia,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high:  at  Kenwood,  38  year*  planted,  and 
ttft.  hiffa ;  in  the  Bromploo  Nuraery,  a  handaome  tree,  21  ft.  nigh  j  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  85  ft. 
high. 

C/ndt  SSUquAstntm  Stmtk  qf  Ltmdom.  In  Hampahirew  at  T^gh  Park,  7  years  planted,  and  10  ft. 
bigb.  In  VOltshire,  at  Longford  Castle,  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  12  in.  and  of  the  head 
soft. 

C^roif  mkimdairwm  North  qf  Lomdom.  In  Bcdfirdshire,  at  Ampthill,  20  years  planted,  and  15  ft. 
high.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  25  years  nlanted,  and  20  ft.  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  th« 
Botanic  Garden  atOxftutl,  16  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  hish.  In  Suflbik,  at  Aroplon  Hall,  10  yean 
planted,  and  19  ft.  hlsh.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Whitley  Abbey.  18  yean  planted,  and  13  ft.  high.  In 
Woroertefthire,  at  Croom^  40  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high,  diameter  or  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the 
bead  18ft. 

Crrnir  Siliqmdtirmm  la  SeoUand.  The  tree  Is  generally  planted  against  a  wall,  and  will  cover  about 
the  aame^mce  as  a  peach  tree  in  10  or  12  years.  There  is  a  Hne  specimen  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden.  In  Berwi^shire,  at  the  Hinel,  a  standard  tree,  7  yean  planted,  is  6|  ft.  high.  In  Aber- 
iteenihircu  at  Thainston,  the  tree  makes  shoots  upwards  of  2  ft.  long  every  year ;  but  they  are  generally 
killed  tmek  to  the  ttunp  every  winter  j  at  Gordon  Castle,  8  yean  planted,  it  is  9  ft.  high  against  a 
valL 

C^rctfs  aUfmdstrum  la  IrOand,  At  Dublin,  In  the  Olasnevln  Botanic  Garden,  25  yean  planted,  it 
Is  14ft.  bifh;  at  Terenare,  10  yean  plantea,  it  Is  10ft.  high:  at  Cullenswood  Nursery,  30  yean 
planted.  It  Is  30  ft.  high.  At  Gutleton,  it  U  15  ft.  high.  In  Connaught,  at  Coole,  10  ft.  high.  In 
n«L  at  liakree  Castle,  it  is  IS  ft.  high,  against  a  wall ;  the  branches  extending  over  a  space  45  ft.  In 
wMtn. 

C^rdg  SUqiudtfrmm  im  Fartign  OmmiHei.  In  France,  at  Paris,  In  the  Jardln  des  Plantes,  60  yean 
planted.  It  is  40ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  S9in.,  and  of  the  head 45  ft  ;  at  Sc^ux,  90 
yean  plantwl,  it  Is  40  ft.  blch ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  35  ft.  high  ; 
St  Kantct,in  the  nurBeryofM.DeNen1dres,50yean  planted,  it  is  dOft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  WorTitx, 
tS yean  planted,  and  10  ft.  high }  the  tree  reauiring protection  during  winter.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna, 
Id  the  Univeffsity  Botanic  Garden,  9  yean  planted,  and  16  ft.  hiah.  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  in  the 
Pftnen  Inad,  9  yean  planted,  and  6  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  G6ttingen,  90 
yean  pknted,  and  19  ft.  high.    In  Italy,  at  Monaa,  40  years  planted,  and  26  ft.  high. 

Commercial  StaHttict.  Price  of  plants,  in  London,  from  It.  6d,  to  2s.  6d. 
each ;  and  seeds  U.  6d.  an  ounce :  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc,  and  the  white- 
Sowcmi  Tariety  2  francs :  at  New  York,  the  species  is  87^  cents. 

¥  S.  C.  canade'nsis  L.    The  Canada  Judas  Tree. 

IdmilfitmHom     Un.  8|k,6S«. ;  D#c  Prod.,  9.  p.  518. }  Don's  MiIL,2.  Pl46& 
^Ifmut^mi't.    AHqa(stnimo(»diitum  Mentdk  MOM. ;  red  Bird  Tree,  Amer. ;  Gainler  de  Canada,  Bou. 
ton  roogc,  JV*. 

IfiU.  loon.,  t  9. ;  and  our  pUte  In  Vol.  IL 


6Jpec.  Ckar.y  4"^.     Leaves  acuminate,  villose  beneath  at  the  axils  of  the  veins 
As  compared  with  C.  iS!liqu4strum,  its  flowers  are  of  a  paler  rose  colour 
the  legume  is  on  a  longer  pedicel,  and  tipped  with  a  longer  style.     A 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  margins  of  rivers,  firom  Canada  to  Vir- 
ginia. (Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  518.) 


S  C.  c.  2pultetccni  Ph.— -Leaves  pubescent  on  the  under  surface.  (Dec.) 
1  C.  c.  3,  Foreman*t  new  variety,  is  mentioned  in  Prince's  Catalogue, 
published  in  New  York,  in  1829. 

DetcripHon,  ffc.  This  tree  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  (^receding 
species ;  but  it  is  more  slender  and  smaller  in  alt  its  parts ;  and  it  seldom 
rues  higher  than  20  f^.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  C.  iSHiqudstrum  by  its 
leaves  betiw  heart-shaped  and  pointed ;  they  are  also  much  thinner,  more 
vdnedf  and  of  a  lighter  green ;  and  the  flowers  are  generally  produced  in 
smaller  numbers  than  in  the  other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia,  along  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  the  flowers  are  there 
used  by  the  French  Canadians  in  salads  and  pickles,  and  the  young  branches 
to  dye  wool  of  a  nankeen  colour.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  other 
species.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1730;  but  it  has  never 
much  cultivated ;  though,  in  France  and  (Germany,  it  is  considered  to  lie 
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AND    FBLTItETlM. 


more  barilt  than  the  Eiirvipeiui  specie*.  In  Britain,  it  i«  prapwsitcil  br  ioi- 
porttil  4e«!i,  and  »  con-iiileml  more  ten-ier  than  C.  Si&jinMniia ;  bat  it  soold 
protnbl;  be  caitUrtd  more  hariJi  bv  beiiu  snical  on  tint  ipede». 


In  naxntij,  «  W-r*kU,  -Ij  twi  piucvl,  [I  d  t'j  A.  hi^   [n  Au^cEi^  u  \'l<tiju,  inL^Cuvmilr 
Bounic  OuilcB,  ^  f  tin  ji4aalril,  a  «  Lf^ft.  hiih.   In  IuIt,  j£  X^»fu^  H  r**n  piuiEnl,  [t  h  UA-h'ilL 

CrinuTnai  Sliiutirt.  Planta,  in  the  Londoo  nar^erin,  are  If-  61/-  each,  and 
wcHhi  Ii.  Hd.  per  nance ;  at  Bollatller,  pUnci  are  I  traac  each ;  and  at  New 
Vorii,  the  pLuit«  of  the  fpecie^  are  from  i-t  to  37  J  cents  each,  and  of  "  Fore- 
man'i  new  *wiety,"  37  cent*  each. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Specin  of  the  Tribe  Cassit-x. 


'  MDd  Brtlched  toaA  tlul  tb 
■iwn-hnam  •lB«  lj;il:  and  the  OMie  pusl,  hu  tonm]  ct«t  ""»■"■• '*"'  i*"!  Jt"*  F*".!" 
■TpUnud  afainil  a  wall  in  Ihe  nMibbaurhooII  eT  Ldodon.  il  would  pnbalilT  Mad  Mb  trj  BMe 
prMKtlon.  lu  inc  tiijE  mrianaiu  dart  (ncn  Miaae  DUftil  u  te  a  altoat  kidMtnt  Sir  nwr; 
nnt  "he  hu  in  cnortunlt*  la  (Ik  it  ■  trtjl.    Aa  *  fhiit  tn*.  k  mut  '"'™  Intrmlattluu  Ian  Anitn. 

lt..ftwwhi(hpa^S?lhcJ»la'«nbere>diiTt>iociirtd' •-■-     '■' --.-«-«■ . 

DmHiBmn,l.^&7,titii,  when  the  ripe  frull  faai  ta 
hate  paficd  thnw^  thenwithml  dt^cilion  vvfrtatei 
natyral  «Dner.  11k  tm  iaorMowcrowth,  andth«  w 
■RKh  thnurlna  wKmlrKi  tlHioil,  tbil.  In  Sffmin, 

iharoou,  Uioufh  lijfc  branehii  ha* 

and  I  H)  la  ■  New  Holland  trte.  powingto  the  beifht 

CAada  L  li  a  ecfltu  Donlftliii  Chiri^Df  tropic 
abruptly  n^nnaie  Ictttea,  and  jeuow  flowen,  nKXI 
\rVi  \Tih<*  imnitmc.  Sanla^ntSntAl^  ■—.  - —.    -    ■    ■ 
Ar,  M7.>  and  C.  aMMrilli  Hook.  (Bet  Mar.,  I.  SBTA.  and  our  jb.  X&j 
art  natlTfi  of  New  HaUand,  rniwlnf  la  the  height  or  3  ft  or  4  ri.  and 
liTDducIni  Iheir  flne  ihov^  jrHlow  hlo— oni  fron  June  ta  Auguit.    The 
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npUnU,  ud  DitiTS  (rf  EfTpt  i  thoiigh  Ihcliun,  which  iscalltd  Italian  ki 

.  _._(■  (ftom Oloiiiiii, ifnuBd. »™l ^iKla,  tripe;  on  «c«Mntor 

lfU;.iilL4£l.ru>C«iu>KP*ratn)  rromfiuil,  ukI  cohiisti  ofSV  tpfcivfl. 
CnrymtiuG,DoB^CUliACBrrmbtlt^Liim.  (ZWd..  L  p.  5M.,  Bol.  Mag., 


,.«™.i*-"L-.w,.„«.,^..™,  - 

inwiU.    S-lalihllaJtai,  lFiiltin.,23.115.  f.t.,  mai       .    ,^ 
wt  InmdluHltn  ISIE^  int^an  iDIhcbclghl  of  6  R.,  " 


Icaortkcs — 

«Dd«  lb*  iliiiilc  of  talhr-cniwlnt  ihnita,  «  of  uen,  wltl  du*  thna  W-  J 
iV,Bnd,Mlh«Ha»ttB*,DMIn)untbnii.u[pncliHietlKmlVoiiidi>]ilij.  ^i-, 
iHg^  beuUlU  towtn.    ThtK  ttnrrn,  fn  all  the  •iriid  qiKia  of       ^ 

the  cmltnulljr  of  the  ronni  ipHn^ 
«^lrt  Ihnr*  to  b*  krpt  In  ^(w  In  pf 


vaad,  thmigh  chleat  u 
-■- '■-"■wfilcl. 


App.  I.     Other  half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  the  Order 
Legumindcex. 

Then  bMDi  no  tiul;  htidr  nMlH  btlon^nf  [o  the  Irlbs  Dilbn^tfir,  Mimtxnc,  (Dd  GefiStrf  of 
tldaotdcv,  ■!  aif  niifaillj  nhTl^ril  (odrrDtaa  Kpanto  appendix  1o  tbefn, 

$  i.    Dalbergiise. 

Sat,  Ctw.    Tht  ipcclH  an  for  the  mat  part  dlmbiiH  ibrulii.  with  Imparl-pJiinale  leaTo,  rmtr, 
bat  WIllMllUM.  pTniialfli.UlfDllolale.  or  il^plt  |Sm't  MIU..  i^  P.31S.) 

_  /''•rac^^fMtrfaiOtc.  L^.  Hfm.,  la  l,S7.  f.S  .ii  a  trn,  aiuUio  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  , 


§  ii.    Mindset. 

Std.  Oar,  Flowen  ngulir,  uiuall)'  polrnmom,  nrelf  nil  hennaphnidlte.  Sumrni  Inierted  with 
■lie  petala,IVee  or  moBtddphoui.  n|ual  In  number  to  (he  [WUU,  oi  roniilng  ■  multiple  of  Ihil 
maJtrz.    lam  abnipUr  |>(nmiu,  ot  ibniptlj  W|Hninle.  (Dnn'i  jSfli,  IL  p.  Mf) 


llltniducfll;   tat  P.  (/mMAu  ToTTcy  (^nn.  Luc,  S.  p  1<H.  LI.)  i>anIIi?eDr  North  Amnlra,  on 

DUm  ct  CbiU.  u^  HMiblT.  hardT,  P.  SUifdilm^itK.  (^' '  ilSl .  11  p.  %?  w'hirh  '\^n%iS 
utnMtbtwdl  in  flw  HoRlcultuIil  Sodety'i  Garden,  with  rcr;  llltlc  proUclion,   ilnce  the  jttr 

LmmfiUmm  Siiplia*amam  Biti.  Supji.,  ACUIt  Slephaoidia  Bleb  Fl.  Tut.,  MlmtiH  mlninUii 
rtUtlgrant.  Cnl.,  ht.se.  t.t.j  l>  ■  inmll  ihrub,  with  Kaueied  piickln,  and  blplonale  iH'rL  a 
nain  af  lb*  arid  pldiH  bitwMi  Caucuiu  and  tde  Cupiui  Sea ;  ud  of  Pmla,  between  Miwit 
...  m.^..     . . . — .  .-  ,.,g^         ,  m  ,h,  hel^t  of  «n„  and  Bowrn  In  Jul;  and  AufUal. 
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Aciria  HRk.  Thti  li 


ria  HRk.  Thtiliii>Hi«lHHircgHiuicf  •hnibaocfnn.ariUibauiUAiircitlitcmd  Annn 

InUnKinUnu  toUicBrlUih  rniilenn',  btauK,  kn  mild  wliilRi.  Uicy  in  (bund  u  linln  thi 

tti«  tprin'i.  The;  an  all  of  ou;  prcfHgUiiin,  ridiFr  bf  Eudlnp  oi  tnm  trait,  dlhrr  Imjaftcd  o 
produced  ia  Ihki  eouattf  ;  and  thvlt  ^mtb  ii »  iwd,  IhaL  iitanta  fl  * nn  «labiWKil  tuTC  b^ 
knavn  to  nuke  iboDU  16  ft.  iaa$  In  ooe  teiHn.  In  dry  UDdr  lolU^  and  In  tbcltend  tiriutkna,  tb 
graitcr  Dunilis  of  the  >pKiH  of  Jcitlt  might  be  grovn  Ugfther  h  ■  wood  «  (hicktt,  by  whtd 
Dcuit  Ihc  (duili  would  proud  one  uothcri  and  thoufb  their  lopt  mlfht  be  anniullr  killrd  dmn 
lbrS1t.or3ft.br  IbFlVoft,  re<|lh«dndpottionibriiiffeut  offaniiiian^1nlfa7,Ihcpluici«mU|Toi 
■fain  with  Ti^ur.  An  Auoialian  fortfl  vi^hl  not  be  realLied  In  Ihu  war  ^^  EnglVKl.  but  loa*  a] 
IuiUhi  mifTit  he  crealnl  to  an  A  uUtalUn  mwict  wocd.  ThegTnut,Jcfcda,  whicb,ai6-  DonobArrti 
\t  BT«T  poljiDorphoui  on^  aod  may  probably  hfmtlf r  be  Hpatated  Into  teirerai  pmna,  when  lb 

1.  PAyHodinra. 

Sfrl.  Ouir.  LeaTac^twofonni;  (boat  In  leedllnf  planli  irebiplnnale;  but  in  adult  pUnO  lb 
TheipeciiTiaTFinaitiy  naUiemn/twHallaiid.  (On't  ViU,,  il.  p.  40I.J 


a.  Slipula  acuhale. 


IXifta" 

the  hdihtorSft.  nr  10ft.  inprtt,  and  In  acold-ptt.origali 
(ronndudid.    Thm  li  a  cuntian.  high,  agilnil  a  wdl 
there  iiixK  at CuBhtlli,  in  Hanpahlre,  whirh  hHilood 
againit  ■  wail  with   ■   north   aiprcl  ilncfl    1B3^    pn- 

Ing  freeW  In  February^  March,  and  April.  la  the 
Upway  HatHiy.  D«r  Dnrchetter.  planti  bare  Cooil 
In  the  opea  border  (Or  S  y»Ta,  and  haiF  ttpeixd  mdi. 
which  uve  drofved,  juid  pnjduced  jouns  planta.  At 
Alnbicy  CmI^  SIlrllnKihlte.  ■  pbm  of  A.  ■rmtti 
•tosd  out  wdhU  •*■■■•  without  ih*  >l)|titert  yntec. 

JLjnlWrftM  Wind.,  Hinbu  funlpMna  Vtml.  lU.. 
U.  oficifMlI  W"*.,     ^    >ertie11l»U  Strt.  IBnI.  Cat., 

%  tliwKMaia;'which'walnutiaCfl  in  ITJO .  ud 


InJuly, 


b.  Slipulet  not  aculealr,  and  rilher  verg  ima/l  or  vaniing. 

A.  iW»uKer(&M.  «f£..LItKt,  ^.  rprwtritafBdd.  (KW.  Oi*..t.M1..  m<lourIUi.n*,J7ii,tol 
(he  dllaled  petMea  linear,  and  the  hrancha  dlffluFl;  pncurabenl.    It  liaoilinaTlfew  South  Wal*^ 

A.iMcft  Wllld.,  lllraCa  Brleta  iM.  Htg  i  liSI,.  and  our  A*.  376,  377.,  li  u  uprifM-crewka 
■lirub,friin  the  eulern  coutoTNew  Hcriland,  d<>w«ln£  ftvin  FAnuly  to  Msf.  It  wm  iBuiioMl 
in  two.  and  growi  to  thr  height  of  G  n. 


CHAP.  XU. 
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.1  UwtfaAa  WIIM. (L<1M  Soi.Cal.,f.es.  Lfl8.),Hiirbu>lirnillcin>Ili  I. 
alJli|DriTataUui<i)(in«.    It  li  ■  nuiic  or  Ux  FriciHll;  Minelt  ami  Ihe  Ne-  ,,^...~,..,  .^..  .,,n 

B.  Cofntato-ractnoiix.  Flowcn  mllected  in  globoie  Headt  i  Ihe  Itenrfi  rliipoird 
M  Jtacemet  along  lit  tmJlary  Pedunclei.  Slipulei  of  all  the  Sjieriri  neurit/ 
oitotete,  or,  mUn  prttenl,  not  aailealr.  (Don'i  Mill.,  ii.  p.  404.) 


C.  Spiediar.    FlouifTi  Stpoied  in  cylindrical  Sjiikei.      Sliptilet  ntaally  umntjug, 
or,  when prcunt,tmaU and  nol  aculeate.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  406.) 

b«  tlwftifatei  >|ilH»t  i  lh*^blcd  pMMB  uuiercd.  at  Hoitvhil  vnticillUi,  linccohU-lmHi,  anl 


ARBORETUM    AND    TBUTICETOM, 

cncllnir  En  a  punjieni  pfiint    It  ii 


wittellfclT,    n  in' wellAnown    394 
•pcdH.  buiIt    r«q|mi««l  ^  <h* 
L(Dd,wh)cb  huhwn  tn  culUiuim 
In  l!>>iilui<l  riDO  I7M 
rnmi  Much  till  Mil, 
lionilly  ripenli-      -' 


>[  on  kilM,"  'am 


d  no  pTDtKtlofi  In  front.    A. 
2.  Conjughto-pmndl<e. 


A.  ftlOdUM   YL 

Bt.    {Sol.   Cc 
uMh  ihrab. 

with  lh(  [rinnK  b«r. 

l^S-'^p.lnorot.l 

|gng.obo»>c 

OWUM    ftlflHt.  Vld 

hir.li>|r)uh«dio<. 
N»  RoHind :  WH 

towen  iiriiU 

ry.       lti,,r.<l.eor 

USa3,.ndgtowt(» 

■  Ik  hHKht  ori  ft  or 

GfL 

A.  <«ff<K»  Burcl 

0..  £  p  MS.)  uct  A. 

0«d  Hop,,  which 

hive  Ixn  » 

nne  )un  Id  Bdiiih 

3.  Spieijlont. 
Sal.  C*ar.    LnTt*  birloiute,  with  few  or  nunj  piire  of  plnnc,  e 
of  lafleU.    FlowEH  dlqioKil  in  ipllis.  lAn'i  MiU.,  IL  p  4o9.) 

A.    Unarmed  Tree!  or  SArubt. 

A.  lopUntha  Willd.,  Mim68a  ^legans  £0/.  Ai^).,  (.ffof. 
Cab.,i.  716.,  and  our^.  3fl7.),  ia  a  species  in  veryi 
ral  cultivation.     It  will  grow  to  the  height  of  G  h.  01 
in  S  or  3  yeara  from  the  aeed,  flowering  the  first  jear. 
was  introtluced  in  1803,  froiD  New  Holland ;  and  its  Ene 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  fragrant,  are  pro- 
duced from  Hay  to  July.     There  is  a  plant  of  it  against 
the  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  10  h.  or 
12ft.  high ;  one  at  Abbotsbury  Castle,  Dorsetshire. gi 
iDg  as  a  standard  in  the  open  air,  without  the  s!i^ 
protection,   which  is  40fl.   high,  and   ripens  its  seeds   ' 
freely;  and  one  in  the  grounds  of  E.  Pendirvis,  Esq., 
at  Pendarves,  Cornwall,  which  is  20  ft.  high. 

B.  Prictly  or  i^'n^  Treri  or  SArubt, 


A.  t^fia  WtlM.,  H[ntH  cUn  nm 


•«  wllh  5— 10 piln  dT  plnns,  cich  pinn 
utiTc  of  lb>  C^e  of  Good  Hope,  Inn 

le  E(tB«.n  Ihom.  hu  •tniihl  rtlpulu 
I  bcwing  »— 10  piln  of  oliIong.UnHr 
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A.  Pricklet  it^uiar  and  itraigkl.     Legumet  unamied.     Slamem  20, 


h.fanraana  Willd..  Mimosa  fiimesiana  L.,  Mi- 
niDsa  icorpidides  Forik.,  Oazia,  tial^  (iV.  Hu  Ham., 
tj.  t.  2S.,  andour_/^.  386.):sa  charming  shrub  or  low 
tree,  a  native  of  St.  Domingo,  but  in  cultiralion  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  north  of  Africa,  in  gardens, 
■ince  the  rear  161 1 ;  when,  according  to  Du  Hamel, 
the  fint  plant  was  raised  from  seeds,  in  the  garden 
oT  the  Villa  Famese,  at  Rome.  It  ^ws  in  the 
open  air  in  the  south  of  France,  Spam,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  where  it  is  highlj  valued  for  the  beauty 
ud  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1556,  and  cultivated  in  green-houses ; 
but,  since  the  great  influx  of  New  Holland  acacias,  it 
hasbeen  comparatively  n^lected.  In  the  year  1819, 
we  saw  it  in  the  open  ground  in  Bev«^  Italian  gardens. 


;.  Priciliri  itipuloT, 


n  Pain,  uiuallif  aho  pelio/irr,  and  al 
Lcguyne.      Siame/u  10. 


C.    Unarmed.    Anihen  imoolk.    Stigma  timple. 

A.  ^gricmti  H.  Br.,  MImiiH  rlgricuna  I 
|fc(.  »^.  LS188.,W«.rjfti389,9ia)i>ll 


:  ^fTidw  polTmnt^".  t  aowFil  ftom  HA  J 


A.  Julibrfflsin  WVtd.,  Mimosa  Jalibriirin  Scop,  Del.,  i.  t.  6.,  Mimosa 
arbdrea  For**,  and  our  jfe.  391. ;  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Persia,  growing  to 
the  height  of  30  ft,  or  40  ft.,  which  might  ahnost  have  been  included  among 
our  hardy  spcdea ;  but  though,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  will  grow 
agunst  a  wall  without  any  protection,  and  flower  in  fine  seasons,  yet  it  will 
acarcely  lire  in  the  open  rarden  as  a  standard.  According  to  Du  Hamel,  it 
B  a  native  of  Persia  and  China,  and  of  various  countries  in  the  Levant, 
where  it  is  also  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  its  laree  leaves,  and  its  very  large 
fragrant  flowers,  which,  like  those  of  the  A.  larnesiBna,  are  distinguished 
by  thdr  numerous  purple  stamena;  each  of  the  flowers  appearing,  from  the 
len^  of  the  stamens,  to  terminate  in  a  little  bundle  of  silken  threads,  about 
on  inch  long!  whence  the  Persian  name  of  Ghulibrichim  (JulAriim),  that 
IS,  silk  rose  i  from  which  is  derived  its  English  name  of  the  silk  tree.  Dr. 
WaUh  informs  u«  that  the  Turks  are  particularly  fond  of  this  tree,  and  that 
it  ta  to  be  (bund  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  Bosphorus.     A  tree  in  the  gardtti 


of  thi 
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oTthe  Brituh  palace  at  Conitantinople  has 

a  trunk  I  ft.  in  ditunetcr.  The  foliage,  he 
ayt,  IB  highly  susceptible  of  the  vsrialions 
f  the  atnioaphere.      It   alTordB  a  thick 

■hade   on   a   bright   day ;   but,   when   it 

threatens  rain,  or  when  a  cloud  obscures 

the  sun,  the   leaflets   immediately  close 

thdr  lower  surfaces  together  till  the  sun 

again  appears.  This  beautihil  phenome- 
non takes  place,  also,  with  all  the  New  ^ 

Holland  species  in  which  the  leaves  are 

not  caducous,  and  more  particularly  with 

A.  dealbata.    A,  Julibriam  was  introduced 

into  England  in  [74^,  and  is  occanonaily 

met  with  in  collections.    There  is  a  large 

specimen  of  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 

Kew,  wliich  flowers  frequently  in  Au- 
gust.    There  is  one  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  which  also  flowers.     One  n 

the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  not  yet  flowered.  In  the  Bristol  Nuf> 
e  against  a  house,  201):.  high,  which  is  covered  with  m  prc»- 
svery  year.     In  the  English  garden  at  Caserta,  "     ' 

lich  was  upwards  of  40  ft.   nigh  in  January,  It 
one,  SI  years  planted,  which  is  also  40  ft.  high. 

mhii  decflfmit  FnU.  May.,tSt,  Im  !««•  »llh  9— 1 1  piln  orplaBU^ 

t  from  Ma;  to  JuI^.    Wtmwt  to  the  helsht  of  SO  ft 
i]KarTeniiu'.am6LlliAa(.  ff«.,  LS7].,  A.  miWt  Sm-AFt.  AiHtr..t.\L. 
>lrrH«iDbla  X  dfcbrrvna,  ■ndipTvari  tDuiQrilTli*4T 
-a  111*  hdgbl  of  ia  ft.  1  u>d  pnidum  It!  Jllkiw  nimcr 

A.  dealbdla  Link  Enum.,  ii.  p.  44A. 
(Don'i  AfiU.,  ii.  p.  420.,  and  the  plate 
of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume) 
is  the  A.  affi^nis  of  many  British  nur- 
r  series,  and  the  black  wattle   mimosa 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land.      Tbe  origin  t 
of  the  specific   name   affinis  is   thus  \ 
given   by  Dr.  Neill,  in  Gard.  Mag,,  a 
vol.  xi.  p.  432. :  —  "A.  affi^ia  seems  \ 
to  be  a  variety  of  ^.  mollissima  mUif. ; 
which  variety  Link   regarded  as  a' 
species,  and  called  A.  uealti^ta,  but  ^ 

which  De  Candolle,  in  his  Predromm,  marks  as  '  Priori  (<!.  niolltisime)  a 

t^nii ;  *  meaning  that,  though  he  had  followed  Link  in  calling  it  a  aaeaet, 
he  considered  it  too  nearly  allied  to  A.  mollissiiDa  to  be  so  in  reality :  from 
which,  apparently,  some  person  fancied  the  word  aCBnis  to  be  a  specific  name, 
and  Ailopted  it  accordingly."  ^4.  dealbkta  has  the  leaves  with  ISpairsof  {nnoB, 
and  the  flowers  in  lateral  racemes.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species  of  the 
genus,  and  also  one  of  the  most  rapid  jp^wth.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  open 
air,  as  a  standard,  in  various  parts  of  Britain;  and  has  stood  out  for  sereral  win- 
ters, and,  in  some  places,  grown  to  the  heisht  of  30  ft.  There  are  three  or  four 
trees  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Sodetv,  some 
of  which  are  upwards  of  20  ft.  high ;  and  none  of  them  hare  been  killed  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  January,  1836.  Some  trees  in  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden  have 
stood  out  uninjured  since  1836.  In  the  Norwich  Nurscrv,  a  tree,  in  November, 
1834,  was  16ft.high|  the  trunk  5in. in  diameter;  ana  the  diameter  of  the 
head  12ft.  It  grows  in  a  light  loam,  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  and  in  a  northern 
exposure.  It  had  attained  that  height  in  4  years  after  brangplanted  out ;  and 
it  flowers  profusely  in  April,  and  sometimes  ri|>ens  seeds.  TW  tree  wa*  unin- 
jured by  toe  wbter  of  1B35-0 ;  another  tree  of  the  same  species,  and  of  nearly 
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the  same  height,  which  stood  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  lost  a  great  part  of 
its  foliage,  but  was  not  otherwise  injured,  and  in  March  was,  as  usual,  covered 
with  flower  buds.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Beauchamp  Pai-sonage,  in  March,  1835, 
a  tree,  between  16  ft.  and  17  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  4  in.  in  diameter,  was 
at  that  time  covered  with  golden  blossoms.  This  plant  had  only  been  planted 
out  two  years ;  when  planted,  it  was  turned  out  of  a  small  pot,  and  was 
placed  in  a  border  of  peat  earth,  where  it  grew  to  the  height  or  8  ft.  the  first 
summer,  and  showed  blossoms  the  following  autumn.  (See  Gard,  Mag.^ 
vol.  xi.  p.  250.)  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Botanic  (harden,  there  is 
a  fine  specimen,  as  a  standard,  which  was  16  ft.  high,  and  covered  with 
blossoms,  in  April,  1835.  In  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  between  12  ft.  and  14ft.  high  ;  and  in  Dr. 
Neill's  garden,  at  CanonmiUs,  several  trees,  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  were  at  that  time  20  ft.  high,  and  which  had  not 
soflbred  from  the  fix)8t,  though  the  thermometer  had  been  as  low  as  25^  Fahr. 
At  Dundee,  in  Mr.  Urquhart*s  nursery,  there  was  also  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  tree.  A  number  of  other  specimens,  standing  in  the  open  air,  are 
recorded  in  vols.  x.  and  xi.  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  The  tree  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  acacias ;  its  light  delicate  foliage,  of  a 

ee  glaucous  green,  consisting  of  beautifully  formed  and  graceful  bipinnate 
ves ;  the  fine  bloom  which  covers  its  branches,  and,  in  young  trees,  even 
the  stem ;  and  its  numerous  heads  of  bright  yellow  fi^grant  flowers,  which 
resemble  colden  balls,  and  which  expand  precisely  at  the  season  (February 
and  March)  when  flowers  are  most  desirable,  because  they  are  most  rare, 
noder  this  tree  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  pleasure-groimds.  There  is 
one  remarkable  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  tree,  which  deserves  particular 
notice.  While  the  delicate  foliage  is  not  materially  injured  by  the  cold  of 
a  British  winter,  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  liable  to  split,  or  become  cracked, 
during  severe  frosts,  especially  for  a  few  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  then 
disease  and  death  are  extremely  apt  to  ensue.  The  preventive  is  simple, 
consistiDg  merely  in  tying  some  straw  round  the  stem  at  the  end  of  November, 
or  in  encasing  it  m  the  manner  recommended  for  Ma^olta  grandiflora  (p.  266.), 
ind  removing  the  covering  when  the  severity  of  winter  is  passed.  (Dr,  Xei/i, 
m  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  432.)  As  confirmatory  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Neill's 
niggestions,  we  may  refer  to  a  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
it  18  put  in  practice.  A  plant  of  A.  dealbata,  in  a  pot,  and  about  6  in.  high, 
was,  in  May,  1834,  tumea  ont  into  the  open  garden ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
ion  it  had  produced  a  main  stem  upwards  of  lift,  in  height,  with  numerous 
long  lateral  shoots.  It  was  protected  about  half  way  up  the  stem  with  spruce 
1^  branches  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  and,  though  the  severe  frost  of  the 
8ch  of  January,  1835,  killed  the  main  stem  down  to  the  protected  part,  yet 
it  pushed  out  again  in  the  March  following.  (Gard,  Mag,,  voL  xi.  p.  953.) 

A.  mMUM  Wan.  (Pi.  Bar.  Atiai.,  8.  T>.7e.  1 177.)  Thb  U  •  tree  which,  flrom  the  deKiipUon 
«Mi  flfiu^  MCBM  to  boar  a  comlderable  reaemblance  to  the  three  preceding  tort* }  but  the 
bcttds  of  vat  flowers  are  in  fkacidet  on  long  pedunclea  dicpoaed  in  corrmba  at  the  Xao%  of  the 
branchea }  the  filamenta  are  rery  long,  and  monaddphoui  at  the  ba«c.  The  whole  plant  la  coTcrcd 
with  faakra  in  erenr  part  it  Is  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  Is  grown  in  gardens,  and  attains  the  height 
oT^OItorSUft.  U  is  not  yet  introduced ;  out,  if  it  should  prore  to  be  as  hardy  as  A.  dealbiLta.  to 
Which  it  appears  closely  related,  it  will  be  a  most  desirable  species  (See  the  list  of  Himalayan  La. 
BSi  UlMly  to  stand  the  open  ail  in  Britaia,  ia  pk  1740 


App*  II*     Remarks  on  ctdiivating  the  half-hardy  Legumindcea 

in  British  Gardens. 

Some  valuable  hints  for  raising  the  leguminous  plants  of  Australia  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  seeds,  and  for  acclimatising  them  in  British 
gardens,  are  given  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  p.  5.  These  remarks 
are  by  BIr.  ^ Bowie,  a  collector  at  the  Cape;  at  once  a  scientific  botanist, 
and  an  excellent  practical  gardener ;  and  we  consider  them  of  crcat  value. 
As  we  have  here  given  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  half-hardy 
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L^^minaceasy  we  think  a  summary  of  these  hints  on  their  culture  will 
be  mteresting  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Bowie  took  seeds  of  Tarious  species  of 
the  Australian  ^caciae  with  him  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
and  sowed  them  there  immediately  on  his  arrival.  Many  of  them  failed;  but 
several  came  up,  after  having  been  three  years  in  the  ground.  Seeds,  also,  of 
AckcisL  longifolia,  saved  at  the  Cape,  and  sown  ten  days  after  gathering,  showed 
the  same  tardiness  in  vegetating.  In  both  cases,  t&e  ground  was  duly  kept 
moist  by  watering  and  shading,  and  no  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow.  After 
various  experiments,  Mr.  Bowie  found  that  nearly  all  of  the  Cape  and  Aus- 
tralian Leguminacese  *'  thrive  better  by  having  water  heated  to  200°,  or  even 
212°  Fahr.  poured  over  them,  leaving  them  to  steep,  and  the  water  to  cool 
for  24  hours."  Where  there  is  a  numerous  collection,  and  the  quantity  of 
seeds  of  each  kind  are  few,  he  advises  leaving  them  in  their  respective  papers, 
and  steeping  the  packets.  The  soil  he  recommends  for  leguminous  seeds  in 
general  is,  one  part  sandy  loam,  and  three  parts  thoroughly  decayed  leaves. 
The  seeds  ought  to  be  sown  in  pots  of  medium  size,  so  as  to  maintain  a  more 
equal  degree  of  moisture  than  can  be  obtained  in  pots  either  very  lai^  or 
very  small ;  equable  moisture  being  essentially  necessary  to  the  health  and 
germination  of  all  seeds,  but  more  especially  to  those  of  seeds  which  lie  a  long 
time  in  the  soil.  The  spring  is  the  best  season  for  sowing;  because  stewed 
seeds  will  come  up  the  same  season,  if  the  pots  are  placed  m  a  hot-bed.  The 
plants  should  be  transplanted  while  in  a  growing  state,  allotting  to  each 
species  the  peculiar  soil  required  for  it,  as  far  as  the  requisite  information  for 
that  purpose  has  been  procured  from  the  collector,  or  other  sources.  What- 
ever soil  may  be  required  for  the  plants,  Mr.  Bowie  very  properly  remarks, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  pulverise  it  too  finely  in  sifting;  for  the  taproot, 
in  its  descent,  if  it  meets  with  any  obstruction  to  its  perpendicular  directioo, 
receives  an  impulse  approaching  to  animal  instinct ;  and,  rounding  the  impe- 
diment, forms  much  sooner  those  lateral  fibres  and  roots,  which  are  to  become 
the  organs  of  nourishment  for  the  future  tree,  &c.  This  will  not  be  generally 
the  case  with  plants  placed  in  earth  sifted  as  fine  as  snuff:  the  taproot  will 
then  descend  without  forming  any  lateral  fibres ;  and  the  plant,  circumscribed 
in  its  organs  of  nourishment,  will  soon  display  its  state  of  nealth,  b^  the  sickly 
hue  of  the  leaves,  which  will  prematurely  fall  off;  and,  upon  examination,  the 
root  will  be  found  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  a  condensed  cement,  which  all 
the  efforts  of  nature  cannot  penetrate  with  fibrous  roots.  . 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  established  in  the  pots,  they  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  frames,  and  plunged  in  prepared  beds  ofdecavedbark,  formed 
at  or  under  the  level  of  the  natural  ground ;  and  occasionaUy  supplied  with 
water,  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August ;  when  they  are  to  be  raised, 
and  the  taproot  cut  off,  if  it  should  have  passed  the  aperture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  They  may  remain  above  ground  until  housed  for  winter ;  during 
which  season  as  much  air,  and  as  little  fire  heat,  as  possible,  should  be  given 
to  them.  In  a  general  collection,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  every  species  its 
proper  atmospherical  temperature ;  but  long  confined  air,  and  damp,  are  as 
injurious  to  vegetable,  as  tney  are  to  animal,  life.  There  are,  generally,  some 
bright  days  occurring  during  the  winter  season  in  Britain :  those  opportunities 
should  be  embraced  to  purify  the  houses,  by  throwing  open  the  doors  and 
sashes,  and  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  in  the  morning,  as  often  as  may  be  judged 
uecessary. 

There  are  few  Cape  plants  but  what  will  resist  the  effects  of  some  degrees 
of  frost :  the  Plectranthus  fruticdsus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  forests,  is  the  most 
susceptible  of  injury  from  cold  ;  and,  if  properly  placed  in  the  house,  proves 
a  warning  thermometer  against  direct  ii\jury,  as  it  is  the  first  to  suffer,  and, 
consequently,  show,  the  increasing  harm. 

Of  the  South  African  Leguminacese,  the  following  genera  form  striking  and 
beautiful  ornaments  in  their  native  wilds, particularly  to  those  who  are  charmed 
with  the  outward  appearance  and  various  colours  pf  flowers ;  and,  although 
the  nature  of  the  soil  where  they  arc  generally  found  in  greatest  nuubm 
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be  variable,  a  sandy  loam,  with  decayed  leaves,  is  the  most  gemal  to  the 
growth  of  most  species  of  Cape  Leguminaceae,  and  may,  therefore,  be  used  in 
general  collections. 

Omphalobium,  Schotta,  Sophora  sylv4tica.  Cyclopia,  Sarcophyllum,  Bor- 
bonia,  Crotalaria,  6*ytisus,  ilnth^Uis,  Sutherl4ndia,  Indig6fera,  and  ^sp41»- 
thus,  generally  indicate  the  existence  of  a  red  sandy  loam. 

^cacil^  Vir^lia,  Loddig^sia,  Vib6rgta,  Rafhia,  Fsoralea,  On6nis,  and  Cy- 
Hsta,  thrive  with  great  luxuriance  on  the  margins  of  streams,  in  alluvial  and 
vegetable  soils ;  but  many  species  of  the  same,  and  of  other  genera,  vary 
from  the  general  rules,  and  are  found,  either  in  pure  sand,  or  m  stiff  clay, 
exposed,  through  great  part  of  the  year,  to  excessive  heat  and  drought,  or  but 
slightly  sheltered  and  nurtured  by  the  mountains ;  but  deriving  much  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  dewy  clouds  which  those  heights,  as  the  clouds  pass  over 
them,  arrest  and  condense.  So  readily  do  South  African  plants  appear  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  soils  and  situations,  that  it  is  difficult  positively 
to  recommend  any  particular  compost  for  them  in  garden  culture.  Practical 
experience  must  alone  decide  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Bowie  recommends  the  forming  of  portable  houses  for  the  reception  of 
Leguminacese,  which  would  amply  repay  the  amateur  for  the  trouble  and  ez- 

Sinse,  by  the  splendour  which  plants  having  a  sufficiency  of  room  would  exhibit. 
e  therefore  advises  planting  in  beds  of  prepared  soil,  formed  in  such 
structures  as  fancy  might  determine,  or  circumstances  permit,  masses  of  Cape 
and  Australian  Lqnimmaces,  arranging  them  so  that  every  plant  might  receive 
an  equal  portion  of  the  sun's  rays  through  the  day ;  placing  the  taller  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  diminishing  the  lines  to  the  ed^e,  where  the  minor  kinds 
would  form  the  border,  and  would  not  exceed  the  height  of  many  species  of 
the  mosses. 

If  young  plants  (say  of  3  years  old)  are  intended  for  the  above  description 
of  houses,  they  should  be  brought  as  earl  v  as  possible  to  a  fit  state,  by  giving 
them  larger  pots  than  they  woidd  have  allowed  to  them,  were  they  intendra 
for  the  stage  or  shelf  of  a  green-house.  As  young  plants  will  be  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  space  they  are  hereafter  to  fill,  several  of  the  species  may 
be  plunged  over  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  marked  for  future  removal.  This 
will,  without  deranging  the  plan,  allow  sufficient  room  for  those  which  remain : 
those  to  be  removal,  navin^  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  them,  will  be  fit  spe- 
cimens to  try  in  the  open  air. 

For  this  trial  in  the  open  air,  Mr.  Bowie  recommends  a  northern  exposure 
for  planting,  rather  than  a  southern  one ;  as  in  the  latter  situation,  afler  severe 
frosts,  a  sudden  thaw  does  most  mischief,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  the  real 
cause  of  death  to  the  plants.  If  large  plants,  thus  exposed,  appear  killed  by 
cold,  too  much  haste  must  not  be  exercbed  in  removing  the  roots ;  but  the 
plants  must  be  cut  down ;  and  the  stem  and  the  stool  left  in  the  ground  for  one 
or  two  years.  When  old  plants  are  intended  for  the  portable  nouse,  or  for  a 
conservatory,  they  should  be  headed  down  to  a  convenient  height,  allowing 
sufficient  room  for  their  heads  to  form  free  of  the  roof;  and,  as  the  various 
species  of  Schotia  flower  occasionally  on  the  old  wood,  and  the  others  at  the 
extremities  of  the  young  spring  and  summer  shoots,  these  habits  should  be 
strictly  attended  to,  and  borne  in  mind,  at  all  seasons. 

Many  persons  regret  the  loss  of  old  established  plants;  and,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  preserve  them  in  a  confined  space,  permit  injuries  to  be  inflicted  upon  them, 
by  injurious  pruning,  which  eventually  render  them  unsightly  and  disagreeable 
objects  for  a  house.  They  are  then  condemned,  and,  in  the  autumn,  are  lefl 
out,  and  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  season ;  and  no  opportunity  is  thus 
^ven  them  to  recover.  Early  in  the  spring  these  plants  should  be  selected, 
and  planted  out  in  sheltered  situations  of  the  shrubbery.  If  this  were  done, 
they  would,  at  least,  have  a  chance  of  existence ;  and,  if  they  should  then 
die,  their  loss  would  not  be  so  appiireut.  It  has  become  a  very  common  prac- 
tice in  Europe  to  plant  exotic  shrubs  in  front  of  the  stoves  and  green-houses; 
but  this  is  often  done  indiscriminately,  and  without  reflecting  on  what  will 
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Krobably  be  their  ultimate  height,  or  whether  they  can  be  kept  mithin  bounds 
y  pruning,  without  injury  or  total  prevention  of  flowering.    This  point  re- 
quires consideration,  or  the  plants  arc  likely  to  become  nuisances. 

Omphaiobiuin,  Virgilia,  Sophora,  several  rsoralesand  C^tisi^form  a  distinct 
steni:  Schotia,  Indig6rera,  Psoralea,  i^spalathus,  Podaiyria,  Liparia,  and 
Borb6niVz,  as  well  as  Cyclopia,  Sarcophyllum,  and  Rafnia,  form  branching 
shrubs  from  the  collar.  In  the  three  last-mentioned  genera,  this  habit  should 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  by  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground ; 
which  occasions  the  larger  growth  of  the  collar :  and,  in  old  plants,  the  ap- 
pearance of  nakedness  would  be  but  temporary ;  while  the  quick  growth  of 
numerous  shoots  would  soon  form  them  into  dense  bushes,  and  stronger  and 
more  characteristic  masses  of  flowers.  Omphalobium  and  8ch6t«a  are  of  slow 
growth :  plantmg  them  under  the  shade  of  others  will  draw  them  up  to  a  re- 
quisite height  without  injury. 

Mr.  Bowie  ^ives  the  following  list  of  the  average  height  which  several 
species  attain  m  their  native  habitations,  as  a  guide  to  the  cultivator  in 
planting :  — 

Ft  In.                                                                   Ft  In. 

Virgflia  intri^sa  and  cap^nsis    25  0     Indig6fera  cytisoldes  -        -      8  0 

If  Virgilia  is  deeply  in-  Podalyria  nyracifolia          -       9  0 

jured   in  the   old  wood,  ^sp41alhus             •        6  in.  to  4  0 

a  gum  exudes,  which  is  Kafnta (annual  growth)  2ft.  to  3  0 

used  as  ^um  Arabic.  Sarcophyllum  (annual  growth)  I  6 

Omphalobmm             -        -     12  0     Lip^ia  sphs^rica    -        -          3  0 

Sophora  8y\\klicvk        -        -     16  0     Acacia  capensis,  or  nil6tica      20  0 

Psorklea  pinn^ta      -          -     15  0     Acacia  calra       -        -        -     12  0 

Cyclopia          -            4  ft.  to  10  0 

The  btter  thrives  best  by  being  cut  down,  and  confined  as  a  shrub  to  6  ft. 
They  both  yield  the  gum  Arabic. 

£rythrina  cufra  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.,  but  flowers  at  the  height  of 
15ft.  Erythrina  nana,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bowie  into  England  in  1823, 
flowers  at  2  ft. ;  and  may  be  considered  as  half-shrubby,  as  it  scarcely  ever 
attains  a  permanent  stem :  it  is  a  desirable  plant. 

A  portable  house,  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy  LeguminiU^eae  during  win- 
ter, may  be  made  in  various  forms,  at  very  little  expense.  Two  parallel  walls, 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  apart,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south, 
will  leave  a  space  between,  which  may  be  covered  every  autumn  with  tem- 
|>orary  rafters,  on  which  may  l)e  placed  the  sashes  of  hot-beds  not  in  use,  alter- 
nating with  boards.  If  moisture  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  by  drain- 
age, and  by  covering  witli  boards  or  with  glass,  or  even  by  thatching  the  soil 
during  heavy  rains  in  autumn,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ripenine  of  the  wood, 
there  will  be  no  difliculty  in  keeping  the  plants  alive ;  and  when  they  are  cut 
in,  in  spring,  they  will  pubh  vigorously,  and  soon  have  a  clothed  appearance. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

OF   THE   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    BELONGING    TO   THE    ORDER   ROBA^CEX. 

The  term  /Rosacea*  has  been  applied  to  this  order,  because  all  the  species 
belonging  to  it  agree  more  or  less  with  the  genus  Hdatt,  in  essential  ctiarac- 
ters.     It  includes  many  genera  belonging  to  the  Linnaian  class  Icosindria. 

Diiiinctive  Characieristict,  Flowers  regular.  Calyx,  in  most  cases,  with 
5  lobes,  the  odd  one  posterior  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence.  Petals  and 
stamens  arising  from   the  calyx.      Stamens,  for  the  most  part,  numerous. 
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Ovaries  many,  several,  or  solitary ;  each  of  one  cell  that  includes,  in  most 
cases,  1  ovule ;  in  some,  1  to  many  ovules.  Style  lateral  or  terminal.  Leaves 
alternate,  in  nearly  all  stipulate;  pinnatcly  divided,  or  simple.  (Dec.  and 
Unii/ey,)     Fruit,  in  many  of  the  genera,  edible. 

Uesi^ription^  ^c.      The  ligneous  species  which  constitute  this  order  include 
the   finest  flowering  shrub  in  the  world,  the  rose ;  and  the  trees  which  pro- 
duce  the    most  useful  and   agreeable  fruits  of  temperate  climates,  viz.  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  nec- 
tarine.    The  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
all   producing  flowers  more  or  less   showy ;   and  the  greater  number  fruits 
^vhich   are    edible.       They  arc  chiefly   natives  of  Europe  and  Asia;    but 
several    of  them  are  also  found   in    North  America,  and  some  in    South 
America,  and  the  north  of  Africa.     The  fruit-bearing  species,  and  the  rose, 
have  followed  man  from  the  earliest  period  of  cinlisation,  and  are,  perhaps, 
better  known  to  mankind  in  general  than  any  other  ligneous  plants.      The 
medical  properties  of  several  of  the  species  are  remarkable,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  yielding  the  prussic  acid  ;  while  others  produce  a  gum  nearly 
allied  to  the  gum  Arabic,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  affinity  between  this 
order  and  Leguminaceae.  The  bark  of  some  species,  as  of  C^erasus  virginiana, 
is  used,  in  North  America,  as  a  febrifuge ;  and  that  of  others,  as  the  capollin 
cherry  (Cerasus  Capollin),  for  tanning,  in  Mexico.     The  leaves  of  Crataegus 
Oxyacantha,  Frunus  spin^a,Cerasus  sylv6stris,  and  Rosa  rubiginosa  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  or  for  adulterating  tea.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the 
spiraeas  are  said  to  be  at  once  astringent  and  emetic.     There  are  two  charac- 
teristics of  this  order,  with  reference  to  its  cultivation,  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  gardener :  the  first  is,  the  liability  of  almost  all  the  species 
to    sport,    and  produce  varieties  differing,  in  many  cases,  more  from  one 
another,  than  they  differ  from  other  species ;  and  the  second  is,  that  they  are 
remarkably  subject  to  the  attacks  of  msects  and  diseases.     In  point  of  culti- 
vation, they  almost  all  require  a  free  soil,  not  overcharged  with  moisture,  and 
rich    rather  than  poor ;  and,  while  all  the  species  are  increased  by  seeds, 
tvhich,  for  the  most  part  are  produced  freely  in  Britain,  almost  all  the  varieties 
are  best  increased  by  grafting  or  budding ;  and  not,  as  in  some  other  orders, 
with  equal  ease  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

Arrangnnent  of  the  Genera,  The  ligneous  genera  are  included  by  De 
Candolle  in  five  tribes ;  and  the  following  are  their  names  and  distinctions ;  the 
latter  derived  mainly  from  Decandolle's  Prodromus,  but  partly  from  personal 
observation,  and  Lindley's  Introd.  to  Nat.  Sytt. :  — 

Sect.  I.     i^MYGDA^EJE  JuSS. 

Sect.  Char,  Fruit  a  drupe;  the  nut  2-ovuIed,  1 — 2-seeded.  Style  terminal. 
Calyx  deciduous.  Leaves  feather-nerved,  undivided,  serrate,  with  the 
lower  serratures  or  the  petioles  glanded.  Stipules  not  attached  to  the 
petiole.     Kernel  containing  more  or  less  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

-tImy'gdalus  Toum,  Covering  of  the  nut  not  very  fleshy  or  juicy,  its 
surface  downy ;  nut  even,  or  perforated  with  little  holes.  Young  leaves 
folded  flatwise.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary  or  twin,  protruded 
before  the  leaves. 

Pb'rsica  Toum.  Covering  of  the  nut  very  fleshy  and  juicy,  its  surface 
downy  or  smooth ;  nut  with  wrinkled  furrows.  The  characters  of  the 
other  parts  described  under  ^mygdalus  are  the  same  in  Persica. 

^RMENi^ACA  Toum.  Covering  of  the  nut  fleshy,  juicy,  its  surface  downy; 
nut  obtuse  at  one  end,  acute  at  the  other,  furrowed  at  both  lateral  edges, 
in  the  other  parts  even.  Young  leaves  with  their  edges  rolled  inwards. 
Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary  or  a  few  together,  protruded  before  the 
leaves. 

Pru^nus  Toum.  Drupe  ovate,  or  oblong;  covering  of  the  nut  fleshy, 
juicy,  its  surface  glabrous,  and  covered  with  a  erey  bloom ;  nut  compressed, 
acute  at  both  ends,  indistinctly  furrowed  at  the  edges,  in  the  other  parts 
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even.  Young  leaves  with  the  edges  rolled  mwards.  Flowers  upon  pedicels, 
in  groups  resembling  umbels,  and  produced  before  or  after  the  leaves. 
Terras  us  Just,  Drupe  globose,  or  with  a  hollow  at  its  base;  nut  subglobose, 
even,  its  covering  fleshy,  juicy,  and  with  a  surface  glabrous,  and  not  covered 
with  a  grey  bloom.  Young  leaves  folded  flatwise.  Flowers  upon  pedicels, 
either  in  groups  resembling  umbels,  and  produced  before  the  leaves,  or  in 
racemes  terminal  to  the  shoots,  protruded  along  with  them. 

Sect.  II.     jSpiRiEE^iE  Dec, 

Sect,  Char,  Fruit  of  5,  or  fewer,  capsular  carpels,  which  are  distinct 
from  the  calyx  (which  is  persistent  in  5piras^a,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  other 
genera),  and,  in  most  cases,  from  each  other;  each  contains  1 — 6  seeds. 
(Lindley,)     Style  terminal. 

Pv^KSHiA  Dec.  Lobes  of  calyx  obovate,  obtuse.  Petals  and  stamens 
arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens  about  '20,  Carpels  1 — 2,  ovate-oblong, 
tapered  into  the  short  style,  pubescent;  each  includes  1  ovule  inserted 
into  its  base,  and  opens  by  a  longitudinal  clefl. 

Ke^rria  Dec.  Lobes  of  calyx  ovate,  3  obtuse,  and  2  with  a  callous  point. 
Petals  and  stamens  arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens  about  20.  Carpels 
5 — 8,  distinct,  glabrous,  terminated  by  a  slender  style,  globose ;  each  in- 
cludes 1  ovule,  which  adheres  to  its  side. 

^PiRiE^A  L.  Petals  and  stamens  arising  from  a  torus,  to  which  the  calyx 
adheres.  Stamens  10 — 50.  Carpels  1  to  several,  distinct;  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  connate  at  the  base ;  ending  in  short  tips ;  sessile,  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
stipitate ;  each  includes  2 — 6  seeds,  aflixed  to  the  inner  suture. 

Sect.  III.     Potenti'lleje  Jvss.     (Synon.  Dryadeae  fVj//.) 

Sect.  Char,  Fruit  an  aggregation  of  carpels ;  their  integuments  dry  or 
succulent ;  the  carpels  distinct  from  one  another,  and  from  the  calyx, 
which  is  persistent,  and  surrounds  them,  and,  in  many,  is  subtended 
by  as  many  bracteas  as  it  has  lobes;  the  bracteas  alternate  with  th« 
lobes.  Style  proceeding  from  a  little  below  the  tip  of  the  carpel. 
Leaves,  in  most  cases,  pinnately  divided.  Stipules  attached  to  the 
petiole. 

i?u^  BUS  L,     Integuments  of  carpels  iuicy. 
Potenti'lla  Neitl,     Integuments  of  carpels  dr}'. 

Sect.  IV.     i?o'sEJE  Dec, 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  a  hip ;  that  is,  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  fleshy,  of 
a  pitcher  shape,  contracted  at  the  mouth ;  and  including  an  aggregation 
of  carpels  attached  to  its  inner  face.  Style  proceeding  firom  the  inner 
side  of  the  carpel. 

Eo^A  Toum.      Leaf  impari-pinnate.       Stipules  attached  to  the  petiole. 

Prickles  simple. 
ho'wEA  Lindl.    Leaf  simple.     Stipules  none.     Prickles  usually  compound. 

Sect.  V.     Po^ME^  Lindl. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  a  pome ;  that  is,  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  become 
very  fleshy,  and  including,  and. connate  with,  the  carpels.  Carpels  nor- 
mally 5,  with  gristly  or  bony  walls,  including  1—2  seeds ;  in  Cyddnia, 
severaL  Habit,  spiny  or  not ;  leaves,  in  most  cases,  undivided,  in  acune 
pinnate.     Stipules  not  connate  with  the  petiole. 

Ckatje^ous  LhuU.  Fruit  ovate,  not  spreadin^ly  open  at  the  top.  Carpds 
1 — 5  prismatic  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  including  1  seed.  Spinyshrutai 
or  low  trees.  Leaves  angled  or  toothed ;  in  moat  cases,  deciduous.  FKowera 
in  terminal  corymbs. 
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hiOTi^niA  LhuU.  Carpels  2;  when  in  the  state  of  ovary,  villose.  Petals 
reflexed.  Shrubs,  or  low  trees.  Evergreen.  Flowers  in  terminal  pa- 
nicles. Leaves  simple,  leathery,  sawed  or  entire.  In  P.  integritolia,  the 
ovaries  are  3,  and  each  includes  2  ovules. 
CoTONEA^STER  Medik.  Carpels  2 — 3 ;  in  the  state  of  ovary  enclosing  2 
ovules.  Shrubs  or  low  trees.  Leaves  simple,  entire,  woolly  beneath. 
Flowers  in  lateral  spreading  corymbs. 
Amela'nchier  Medik.  Ovaries  5,  each  divided  by  a  partition,  so  that  there 
are  10  cells ;  ovules,  1  in  each  cell.  Ripe  pome  including  3 — 5  carpels. 
Petals  lanceolate.  Small  trees.  Leaves  simple,  serrate,  deciduous. 
Flowers  in  racemes. 

JI/e'spilus  Lmdl,  Fruit  top-shaped,  spreadingly  open  at  the  top.  Carpels 
2 — 5  compressed  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  including  1  seed.  Small 
trees,  spiny  or  not.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrulate,  deciduous.  Flowers 
lafge,  subsessile,  subsolitary. 

Pr^RUS  lAndl.  Carpels  5,  or  2 — 5.  Seeds  2  in  each  carpel.  Trees  or 
shrubs.  Leaves  simple  or  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  spreading  ter- 
minal cymes  or  corymbs. 

Ctdo\ma  Toum.     Carpels  5,  each  including  many  seeds.     Low  trees. 


Sect.  I.   -^mygda'le^  Juss. 

Genus  L 

I — 


ml^Lfe. 


ilMY'GDALUS  Toum.     Thk  Almond  Trek.     Lin,  Si/»t.     Icos&ndria 

Monogynia. 

I.    Tourn.  Inct,  t  408. ;  Dec.  Ft.  Fr.,  4.  p.  486. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  33a  ;  Don's  MUL,  2.  p.  48ii. 

Ainjg(Ul^;>hora  Seek.  \  Araandier,  Fr. ;  MandeltMum,  Oer. 

From  amms$6,  to  lacerate,  in  reference  to  the  fitiured  i hell  of  the  nut.  Martiniiu  nu. 
pecta  that  it  come*  from  a  Hebrew  word  which  lignifiet  vigilant ;  because  its  early  flowen  announce 
the  return  of  ipring. 

Description^  ^c.  Deciduous  shrubs  or  trees  of  the  middle  size,  natives 
of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  mountains  of  Asia ;  also  of  Russia,  and  the 
Levant.  The  fruit-bouing  species  are  cultivated  in  the  middle  and  south 
of  Eiut>pe  and  the  Levant ;  and  are  propagated  chiefly  by  grafting  ;  and 
the  others  by  grafting,  layers,  or  suckers.  The  almond  was  included  by 
Linnasua  in  the  same  genus  with  the  peach,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  the  parent, 
itf  trees  have  been  found  with  almonds  in  a  state  of  transition  to  peaches. 
They  have  been  separated  into  two  genera,  on  account  of  certain  technical  dis- 
tiiictioiia  in  the  fruit,  which  will  probably  be  rejected,  when,  in  consequence 
of  csxteoded  experience,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  physiology,  a  more  en- 
larged view  shall  be  taken  of  the  subject  of  establishing  genera  and  species. 

A  1.  i4.  NA^NA  L.     The  dwarf,  or  thrubbi/.  Almond. 


Lin.  Maut..  a9&  ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p  530  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  482. 
Prtous  io^rmia  Gmet. ;  A.  nima  var.  «  vulgaris  D^c. ;  Amandier  nain  Fr. ;  Zwerche- 
;  Ger. 

f  Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  II.  £  a  i  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 161.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  1 30 ;  and  ourjlgt.  S94, 396. 


^}ec.  Char.y  Sfc.     Leaves  oblong-linear,  tapered  at  the  base,  serrated,  glabrous ; 

flowers  solitary,  rose-coloured ;   calyx  cylindrically  bell-shaped ;  fruit  of 

the  same  shape  as  that  of  A.  commiknis,  but  much  smaller.     Frequent  in 

Calmuck,  ana  about  Odessa.  (Dec,  Prod,y  ii.  p.  530.) 

Varie^s. 

*  A.  «.  S  ffiirgica  Dec  A.  geurgica  Ue^f.  Arb.,  2.  p.  S2I.  TV  Georekim  dwarf  Almond.  — 
It  difllen  Arom  the  qwdet  In  having  the  lobe*  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  and  aa  long  aa  it« 
tube ;  and  the  ttylei  only  tomenUMe  at  the  base,  bmig  scarcely  to  there,  and  not  protruded. 
A  native  of  Georgia,  which  haa  been  culUvated  in  the  Oeneva  Botanic  Garden. 
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A  A.  a.  3  emmnftirU  Ser.  A.  eam|Wstri«  Beaser  E» 


46.  Mtt.l48SLi  jL  Bnaeriina  Sehaa 

LobnoT 


:i!)4. 


in  CM.  HorL  rhuloh.,  181&  The  Ftdd^mmrf  &mamA.^\im 
Che  calyx  M  long  at  the  tube.  Petal*  narrower,  kmfcr,  aad  wbiUs.  Styles  tooMiiUMa  at 
the  tMue.  The  form  of  the  nut,  acoordinf  to  Beater,  is  various.  Supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Foriolia.    Dec.  Prod.^  li.  p.  530) 

A  A.  '.m.  f  indimt  Pall.,  tlw  Aoary-leaved  dwarf  Ahmomd  {Pail  JUm.,  l.p.  11 1.7. ;  Imu/A  f7. 
Gr«r.,  t.  477. :  Z)(Mi'«  3ff//.,  •Z.  p.  48^.  t  ha«  rtwvate leaves, dothed  with  touentum  beneath ; 
and  the  brancriM  are  Knnetrhat  tpiraL  It  it  a  native  of  Caucatu«  and  the  Levant,  between 
Smyrna  and  Bursa ;  and  produce*  its  red  flowers  in  Bfareh  and  April ;  but  we  have  never 
«een  it  in  Britiih  ^ardent.  Guldenttadt  considered  K  to  be  a  variety  of  J.  nina,  which, 
we  think,  if  extrtmely  probable. 

A  A.  '?  n.  5  Mibiriea  I>odH.  Cat,  tkf  Sibfrian  Almomd,  is  extant  in  some  BHtisli  boUnieal  coL 
lection*,  where  it  i«  an  upright  shrub,  atMut  4  (^  high,  with  wand-like  shoou,  clothed 
with  tine,  lonjr,  willow.like,  gIos«y,  flerrate  leaves  ;  on  account  of  which,  and  its  upright 
habit  of  growth,  the  latter  being  different  from  that  of  all  the  other  species  and  varieties 
of  almond,  it  it  valuable  in  every  collection  where  variety  of  cliaractcr  is  desired. 

The  plant  which  is  usually  called  the  dwarf  double-blossomed  almond, 
in  Briti.sh  gardens,  is  C  erasns  japonica  flore  pleno,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
named  in  the  nurseries,  Jm<'gdalus  pumila. 

Description^  Sfc.      All   the  different  forms  of  the  dwarf  almond  are  low 
shrubs,  soldom  exceeding  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  height.     The  leares  bear  a  general 
•    .1  resemblance  to  those  of  some  of  the 

species  of  willow,  but  are  of  a  darker 
and  more  shining  green,  at  least  in  the 
original  species.  The  stems  are  not 
of  long  duration ;  but  the  plant  throws 
up  abundance  of  travelling  suckers,  by 
which   it    is  continued    naturally,  and 

w     ' 

also  propagated.  It  is  common  through 
-.  all  the  plains  of  Russia,  from  55°  N. 
^  ^  lat.  to  the  south  of  the  empire.  The 
species  is  common  in  British  gardens, 
and  is  propagated  by  suckers.  It  was 
introduced  in  1683;  and  produces  it  ^^^ 
pink  flowers  in  March  and  April.  It  is  ^e^ 

valuable  on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  the  gracefulness  of  the  slender 
twigs,  on  which  its  flowers  are  produced  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  of  its 
easy  culture  in  any  dry  soil.  Its  fruit  resembles  that  of  A,  communis,  but  is 
much  smaller. 

3f  2.  A,  commu'ms  L.     The  common  Almond  Tree. 

identyication.     I.in.  So.,  fi77. ;  I>ec.  Prod.,  a  pi  530. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  482. 
Mmgrafingt.    S.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  29  ;  anti  the  pUte  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume 

Sfjec.  Char.,  cJjr.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  serrulate.  Flowers  solitary. 
Calyx  of  a  bell-shape.  Fruit  compressed,  and  rather  egg-shaped.  {Dec, 
Prod.y'xi  p.  530.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Mauritania,  and,  as  Koyle  observes, 
also  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Asia.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
20ft.  or  30ft.;  and  was  cultivated  in  Britain,  in  1538.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  it  in  cultivation  on  the  Continent,  for  their  fruit ;  and  two  or 
three  in  this  country,  partly  for  the  same  'purpose,  but  chiefly  for  their 
flowers.  The  common  almond,  in  a  wild  state,  is  found  sometimes  with 
the  kernels  bitter,  and  at  other  times  with  them  sweet ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Quercus  hisp6nica,  which,  in  Spain,  generally  bears  sweet  and 
edible  acorns,  sometimes  produces  only  such  as  arc  bitter.  For  this  rea- 
son, in  the  case  of  the  almond,  instead  of  living  one  form  as  the  species, 
we  have  followed  De  Candolle,  and  descnbed  both  the  bitter  and  the 
sweet  almond  separately,  either  of  which  may  be  considered  as  the  species, 
and  classed  them  with  the  varieties. 

Varietiet, 

f  K.c.X  amira  Dec    The  6///rr.kemeled  commoii  Almond  Tret. 

Jdenti/leatkm,    Dec.  FL  Fr,  4.  p.  486. ;  Du  Ham.,  ed.  2.  p.  114. ;  Dec  Prod..  8.  pi  59a 
Synonyme$.    Amandier  amer,  rr.  \  gemeine  Mandelbaum,  Ger. 

Detcriptiom^  tfc.  Flnwert  large.  Petalt  pate  pink,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  colour  at  tk« 
bate.  Styles  nearly  as  long  as  the  stamens,  and  tomentose  in  the  lower  part.  Seeds  bilttf. 
There  are  two  forms  of  the  bitter  almond  ;  one  with  a  hard  sheU,  and  the  other  with  • 
brittle  one.      The  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France,  io  Austria,  in  tialyt  '» 
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Greece,  &c.,  for  iU  (Vuit,  whK-h  U  frpfcrred  for  unme  purpotet  iu  mi-iikrlne  aod  in  domf>«. 
tic  economy  to  tbmt  of  the  iweot  almond/particularly  for  Rivine  a  flarour ;  and  for  ttocki 
for  grafting  the  other  varicticn  on,  and  the  peach,  apricot,  and  even  the  plum.  Bitter 
ahnoads  are  generally  mixed  with  sweet  ones,  in  very  »inal)  pr(»|M>rtion%  for  making 
Uaifcmange.  Sec  Pluturch  mentions  that  a  great  drinker  of  wine  used  to  cucape  becoming 
intoxicated  br  the  use  of  bitter  almmds ;  which,  perhaps,  may  lie  accounted  for  ft-nm  the 
contra-stimulus  of  the  prussic  acid,  which  is  known  to  abound  more  in  bitter  almonds 
than  In  sweet  ones. 

Y  A.  c.  8  dilcis  Dec    TV  sireet-kemeled  common  Almond  Trer. 

Identification,    Dec  F1.  Fr.,  4.  p.  48a  ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  &3fi. ;  I^m.  III.  t.  4:30.  f.  9. 
&/noi^^pnet.    Amandier  ft  petits  Fruits,  Amande  douce,  Fr.  ;  siisse  Mandel,  Ucr. 
EugramHg.    Lam.  111.,  1 4.J0.  f  2. 

Detcription,  ^.  Leaves  grey.grecn.  Flowers  protruded  earlier  than  the  leaves. 
Styles  much  longer  than  the  stamens.  Fruit  ovate-compressed,  acuminate.  Shell  hard. 
Kerwl  sweet.flavoured.  Cultivated  in  the  same  places  as  the  preceding  sort,  and  ge- 
neralty  propagated  by  grafting  standard  high  on  the  bitter  almond,  or  any  strong.grow 
ing  seedJing  almonds,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  fruit  being  sweet 

¥  A.  e.  SJUre  jOHo  Baum.  Cat  has  double  flowers. 

Y  A.  c.  4/bliis  variegdtit  Baum.  Cat  has  variegated  leaves. 

^   A.  c.  SfragiliM  Ser.     TV  6rf///r.shelled  common  Almond  Tre*. 

Idmtification.    Seringe  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.531. 

Synonymet.     A.  frigilis  Hell.t  1.  p.  5(X). ;  Amandier  des  Dames  A'.  Du  Ham.,  4  p.  113., 
Noitette  Jard.  Emit.,  p.  7. ;    Coque  molle,  Amandier  k  Coque  tendre,  Fr. ;  Abcllan, 

Engraving.    Noisette  Jard.  Fruit,  p.  7. 1 3.  f  2. 

Detcription.  ifc.  Flowers  protruded  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves,  and  of  a  pale  rose 
colour.  Petals  broader,  ana  deeplv  emarginate.  Leaves  shorter :  the  petioles  thick. 
Fruit  acuminate;  shell  lofl}  kernel  sweet-fiavoured.  Cultivated  for  its  firuits  like  the 
preceding  sorts. 

^  A.  c.  6  maerocdrpa  Ser.    The  long.frmted  common  Almond  Tree. 

Identification.    Seringe  In  Dec.  Prod  ,  2.  p.  531. 

Sjfnonyme$.    Amandier  k  gros  Fruits  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  112.,  Noisette  Jard.  Fruit.  ^  p.  7. ; 

Amandier  Sultane,  Amandier  des  Dames,  Amandier  Pistache,  Fr. 
Engraving.    K(risctte  Jard.  Fruit,  p.  7. 1 3. 

Description^  SfC.  Hj^slvc^  broader,  acuminate,  scarcely  grey.  Peduncles  short,  turgid. 
Flowers  of  a  very  pale  rose  colour,  large,  protruded  before  the  leaves.  Petals  broadly 
obcordate,  waved.  Fruit  large,  umbilicate  at  the  base,  acuminate  at  the  tip ;  shell  hard. 
There  are  two  subvarieties,  one  with  the  fruit  rather  smaller,  called,  commonly,  in  France, 
amantlier  sultane ;  and  another,  with  the  fruit  still  smaller,  callcxl  there  amandier  pis. 
tache ;  the  kernels  of  both  of  which  are  considered  remarkably  delicate,  and  are  pre- 
ferred for  the  table.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  always  produced  earlier  than  those 
of  any  other }  and  the  kernels  of  the  fVuit  are  always  sweet  In  British  gardens,  the  A. 
c  macrodirpa  has  much  the  largest  flowers  of  any  of  the  varieties ;  and,  as  none  of 
them  are  cultivated  in  Britain  for  their  flruit,  this  kind  is  by  far  the  most  desirable,  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  arc  white  slightly  tiiixed 
with  pink.  It  is  a  vigorous  large  tree,  of  rapid  growth,  somewhat  more  fa»tigiate  than 
the  species ;  and  it  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  species,  or  any  fWw-growing 
variety  of  plum,  lliere  are  flne  specimens  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.    Price  of  dwarf  plants.  Is.  6if.  each;  standard  high, 

jf   A.  c.  7  jterticoldcs  Ser.    The  PeacMike.\&ived  common  Almond  Tree. 

Identification.    Seringe  in  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  531. 

Smnonyme.    Amandier^pdcher  AT.Du  //a#n.,  4.  p.  114.,  Noisette  Jard.  Fruit.,  p.  7. 

Engraving.    Noisette  Jard.  Fruit,  p.  7.  t  3.  f.  I. 

Description,  ifc.  Ix«ves  similar  to  those  of  the  peach  tree.  Fruit  ovate,  obtuse ;  its 
husk  slightly  succulent  i  the  shell  of  a  yellowish  dark  colour,  and  the  kernel  sweet.fla- 
voured.   Du  Hamel  has  stated  that  its  fhilts  vary  upon  the  same  branch,  from  ovate. 


obtuse,  with  the  husk  rather  fleshy,  to  ovate,  compressed,  acuminate,  and  the  husk  dry. 

for  its  fruit,  but  rarely  fc 
tmberes  of  Pliny,  Knight  considers  as  swollen  almonds,  and  the  same  as  thia  variety. 


Cultivated  in  France  and  Italy  for  its  fruit,  but  rarely  found  in  British  gardens.     The 


having  raised  a  similar  one  by  dusting  the  stigma  of  the  almond^with  the  pollen  of  the 
peach,  which  produced  a  tolerably  good  fruit  (See  Hart.  Traiu.,  lii.  p.  4.,  and  E.  of 
Gard.  edit  1835,  p.  92a) 

Other  Varieties.  The  almond,  considered  as  a  fruit  tree,  has  given  rise  to  some  other 
varieties,  which  will  be  found  treated  of  at  length  in  French  works  on  gardening,  in  the  Aoii. 
ueau  Du  Hamel,  and  the  Nauveau  Cours  d* Agriculture. 

General  DetcripHojiy  Hutori/,  8fc,  In  British  gardens,  the  common  almond, 
grafted  on  the  plum,  standard  high,  forms  a  tree  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  spreading  head,  thin  of  branches ;  and  it  is  commonly  one  of  the  first 
hardy  trees  which  displays  its  blossoms.  These  generally  expand,  in  Britain,  in 
March,  but  in  mild  seasons  even  in  February.  At  Smyrna,  they  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  February;  in  Germany,  in  the  latter  part  of  April;  and  at 
Christiania,  in  Norway,  not  till  the  beginning  of  June.  {Dec,  Phys.  Veg.y  ii. 
p. 7 17.)  The  blossoms  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
that,  though  spring  frosts  often  destroy  the  germs  of  the  fruit,  they  do  not  in* 
Jure  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  even  increase  their  brilliancy.     Kt\  «i\eti>x« 
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of  almond  trees,  quite  white  with  frost  in  the  evening,  will  be  of  a  brilliant 
rose  colour  the  following  morning,  and  will  oflen  retain  its  beauty  for  more 
than  a  month,  the  flowers  never  filing  off  till  the  tree  is  covered  with  verdure. 
Almond  trees  are,  indeed,  seldom  good  bearers :  even  in  France,  where  the 
fhiit  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of  commerce,  the  tree  is  considered,  on  an 
average,  only  to  bear  a  crop  once  in  five  years.  From  the  head  of  the 
tree  being  open,  the  shoots  are  clothed  with  leaves  and  blossom  buds  to 
a  great  length ;  so  that,  when  the  latter  expand,  the  branches  seem  wholly 
covered  with  them ;  a  circumstance  which  is  not  found  in  trees  having  close 
dense  heads,  such  as  the  common  hawthorn.  The  almond,  as  a  stan- 
dard, is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  British  shrubberies  and 
plantations  in  spring;  though  it  is  neither  a  handsomely  shaped  tree,  nor 
one  of  long  duration.  Contemporary  blossoming  trees  are,  the  apricot,  the 
sloe,  the  myrobalan  plum,  and  the  C^rasus  Pseudo-Ci6rasu8.  The  blossoms 
of  ail  these  trees  come  out  before  the  leaves ;  and  hence  they  produce  the 
best  effect  when  planted  among  evergreens.  The  chief  distinction  between 
the  almond  and  the  peach  and  nectarine  is  in  the  fruit ;  the  former  having 
the  stone  covered  with  a  coriaceous  dry  hairy  covering,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  enveloped  in  a  rich  juicy  slabrous  one.  The  almond  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  also  the  variety  of  it  which  he  calls  Tuberes;  and  which,  as  before 
observed  (p.  675.),  Mr.  Knight  considers  to  be  the  swollen,  or  peach,  almond 
{A,  c.  /^ersicoidcs  Scr,)^  having  raised  a  similar  variety  from  fecundating  the 
blossom  of  an  almond  with  the  pollen  from  a  blossom  of  the  peach,  which  pro- 
duced tolerably  good  fruit.  This,  and  other  experiments,  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
mind,  that  the  almond  and  the  peach  are  only  one  species.  The  almond  tree 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  one  of  the  choice  fruits  of  Canaan ;  and  by  the 
earlier  Roman  writers,  as  well  as  by  Pliny.  Turner,  and  also  Gerard,  have 
treated  of  this  tree ;  and  the  latter  says  that,  though  it  is  a  tree  of  hot  regions, 
yet  we  have  them  in  our  London  gardens  and  orchards  in  great  plenty,  flower- 
ing betimes  with  the  peach,  and  ripening  their  fruit  in  August.  The  tree,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  is  in  very  general  cultivation  in  England,  chiefly  for 
its  flowers ;  and  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  part 
of  Asia,  for  its  fruit.  Royle  mentions  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  India; 
but  that  it  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  that  country. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  almond  is  hard,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour :  it  is  used  in  cabinet-making,  especially  for  veneering ;  and  it  is  em- 
ployed to  make  handles  for  carpenters*  and  joiners*  tools.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  said  to  form  an  excellent  nourishment  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  to  fatten  the 
former  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  it  must  always  be  mixed  with  other  provender. 
The  gum  which  exudes  from  the  tree  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of 
the  cherry  and  the  gum  Arabic,  though  it  is  not  so  easily  dissolved  in  water  as 
the  last-mentioned  kind.  An  oil  is  obtained,  both  from  bitter  and  sweet  al- 
monds, by  maceration  and  expression;  that  is,  by  fonnmg  a  paste  of  the  kernels, 
putting  it  in  a  bag,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  press.  A  liquid 
is  also  distilled  from  both  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  which,  from  the  quantity 
of  prussic  acid  which  it  contains,  is  found  to  be  poisonous  to  animsls.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the  expressed  oil,  by  distillation,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  virulent  poisons  known.  Almond  oil  is  supposed  to  blunt  acri- 
monious humours,  and  to  soften  and  relax  the  solids;  hence  its  use  internally, 
as  a  remedy  for  coughs^  pains  of  the  chest,  and  inflammations ;  and  externally, 
in  tensions  and  rigidity  of  particular  parts.  On  triturating  almonds  with  water, 
the  oil  and  water  unite  together  by  the  mediation  of  the  albuminous  matter 
of  the  kernel,  and  form  a  bland  milky  liquor,  called  an  emulsion,  which  may 
be  given  freelv  in  inflammatory  disorders.  The  sweet  almonds,  alone,  are  em- 
ployed in  making  emulsions,  as  the  bitter  almonds  impart  their  peculiar  taste. 
Several  unctuous  and  resinous  substances,  that  of  themselves  will  not  com* 
bine  with  water,  may,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  be  easily  mixed  into  the 
form  of  an  emulsion ;  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal  purposes. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  seeds  of  the  bitter  and  sweet  almond  snould 
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differ  so  essentially  in  their  cfaemical  compositions ;  the  kernel  of  the  bitter 
almond  containing  the  deleterious  principle  of  pnissic  acid,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  kemd  of  the  sweet  almond,  although  found  in  its  bark,  leaves, 
aod  flowers.     The  existence  of  hydrocyanic,  or  pnissic,  acid,  as  a  veiretable 
princnple,  was  discoToed  in  1802,  by  6ohm,  in  the  distilled  water  of  bitter 
almonds.     It  was  also  discovered  in  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  by 
Schrader,  in  the  same  year ;  in  peach  blossoms  and  leaves,  by  Vauquelin  ;  in 
kirschewasser,  by  Von  Ittner ;  and  in  the  bark  of  the  bird  cherr}',  by  Jahn. 
In  all  these,  and  many  similar  substances,  the  acid  is  modified  by  its  combina- 
tion  with  volatile  oil.     Hydrocyanic  acid  has  recently  been  much  used  in 
pulmonary  inflammation,  asthmas,  sympathetic  coughs,  &c.     It  is  prepared  by 
the   Apothecaries'  Company  of  London  from  cyanuret  of  mercury,   hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  water.    Dr.  Duncan,  however,  prefers  the  distilled  water 
of  bitter  almonds,  or  laurel  water,  in  these  diseases,  as  bein^  more  manage- 
able, and  less  liable  to  decomposition.     Bitter  almonds  consist  of  100  parts 
of  fixed  oil,  54  of  albumen,  24  of  liquid  sugar,  6  of  gum,  3  of  fibre,  4  of 
pellicles,  5  of  water,  and  4  of  acetic  acid,  out  of  200  parts.     (Stej)henion*» 
and  Churchiirs  Med.  BoL,  and  Don't  Mdl.) 

In  domestic  economj/y  sweet  almonds,  and  also  the  common  sort,  are  brought 
to  the  dessert  in  the  husk,  green,  or  imperfectly  ripe ;  and  also  in  a  ripe  states 
with  or  without  the  husk ;  there  is  also  a  preserve  made  of  green  sdmonda. 
After  they  are  ripe,  they  are  frequently  brought  to  table  without  the  shell,  and 
sometimes  blanched ;  that  is,  deprived  of  the  thick  wrinkled  skin  which  en- 
velopes the  kernel,  by  putting  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  scalding-hot  water. 
The  kernels  are  mucn  used  in  cookery,  confectionery,  and  perfumery,  on  ac- 
count of  their  agreeable  flavour.  The  leaves  are  employed,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  for  giving  a  flavour  to  gin,  whisky,  and 
other  spirits.  In  nursery  gardening  in  France,  the  almond  is  ranch  used  as 
a  stock  for  graf^ng  the  peach  and  the  apricot.  Almond  stocks,  however,  are 
far  inferior  to  plum  stocks  in  point  of^  hardiness,  durability,  and  facility  of 
traoflplantadon.  Almonds  form  an  extensive  article  of  commerce.  The  Valen- 
cia almond  is  sweet,  large,  flat,  pointed  at  one  extremity,  and  compressed  io 
the  middle.  The  Italian  almonds  are  not  so  sweet,  smaller,  and  less  depressed 
in  the  middle.  The  Jordan  almonds  come  from  Malaga,  and  are  the  best 
sweet  almonds  brought  to  England.  The  bitter  almonds  come  chiefly  from 
Mogador.  (T^om.  Dup.)  The  British  revenue,  from  the  tax  on  Jordan 
almonds,  according  to  M'Culloch,  wns,  in  1832,  upwards  of  5000/. ;  the  duty 
being  4/.  I5«.  per  cwt.  The  price  of  Jordan  almonds,  in  London,  in  1833,  was 
from  75f.  to  100«.  per  cwt. ;  Barbary  bitter  almonds,  3U.  per  cwt. ;  Valencia 
sweet  almonds,  from  72*.  to  75i.  per  cwt.  {M'Cull.  Diet.) 

Hutancal^  Poetical^  and  Mythologieed  AUutious.  The  beauty  of  the  almond 
tree,  its  flowering  at  a  period  when  most  other  trees  appear  scarcely  to  have 
escaped  from  the  icy  chains  of  winter,  and  the  extraordinary  profusion  of  its 
flowers,  have  combined  to  render  this  tree,  from  the  earliest  ages,  a  favourite 
of  the  poets.  The  first  mention  of  the  almond  is  found  in  Holy  Writ,  when 
Moses,  to  ascertain  from  which  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  choose  the  high  priest, 
put  twelve  rods  into  the  tabernacle,  and  found,  the  following  day,  the  almond 
rod,  which  represented  the  tribe  of  Levi,  covered  with  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Virgil,  in  the  Georgiet^  welcomes  it,  when  flowering  profusely,  as  the  sign  of 
a  fiiiitfiil  season.  Spenser,  in  his  Faerie  Qtieene,  compares  the  nodding 
plumes  of  Prince  Arthur's  helmet  to  an  almond  tree. 


— —  •*  With  bloMonii  brave  bedecked  daintilie  ; 

W'hcMe  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one. 

At  every  little  breath  that  under  Heav'n  iibloirn/* 

Many  modem  poets  have  also  noticed  the  almond  tree;  but,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  allusions  to  it  is  that  by  Moore :  — 

'*  The  hope,  in  dreams  of  a  happier  hour, 
That  alighta  on  miscrv**  brow, 
Springs  forth  like  the  silvery  almond  flower, 
That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough." 
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The  following  is  the  origin  assigned  by  Grecian  mythology  to  this  tree.  De- 
mophoon,  son  of  Theseus,  returning  from  Troy,  was  cast  by  a  tempest  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  where  he  was  most  hospitably  received  by  the  beautiful  queen 
of  the  country,  Phyllis.  He  won  her  heart,  and  became  her  husband;  but  scarcely 
were  they  united,  when  the  death  of  his  father  recalled  Demophoon  to  Athens ; 
and  he  left  Phyllis,  promising  to  return  to  her  in  a  month.  When  the  given 
time  had  expired,  the  unfortunate  queen  wandered  daily  on  the  sea  shore, 
looking  in  vain  for  her  Demophoon ;  and  when,  at  last,  winter  came,  and  still 
he  returned  not,  after  gazing  for  some  time  on  the  sea,  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
she  fell  dead  on  the  shore,  and  was  changed  by  the  pitying  gods  into  an 
almond  tree.  Demophoon  shortly  afler  returned;  and, being  told  what  had 
occurred,  flew  to  the  tree,  and  clasped  it  in  his  arms,  when  the  strong  at- 
tachment of  Phyllis,  unable  even  then  to  restrain  itself,  caused  the  tree, 
though  bare  of  leaves,  to  burst  forth  into  blossoms. 

So'ily  SHttation,  Sfc,  Any  free  soil,  that  it  is  not  too  moist,  will  suit  all  the 
varieties  of  the  common  almond  when  grafted  on  plum  stocks ;  but,  when  not 
grafted,  or  when  the  stock  is  the  common  or  any  strong-growing  seedling 
almond,  the  plants  will  not  be  of  lor^  duration,  unless  the  soil  is  dry,  sandy, 
or  calcareous,  and  of  some  depth.  The  situation  should  be  sheltered,  because 
the  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds.  Plants,  in  Britain, 
are  seldom  raised  from  nuts,  but  are  almost  always  propagated  by  grafting 
or  budding.  In  France,  as  wc  have  already  mentioned  (p.  677.),  the  almond 
is  much  grown  by  nurserymen,  as  a  stock  for  the  peach  and  the  apricot.  The 
bitter  variety  used  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  the  Vitry  nurseries 
near  Paris,  where  the  peach  is  extensively  propagated,  a  vigorous-growing 
variety  of  the  sweet  almond  is  chiefly  used  as  a  stock.  The  kernels  are  sown 
in  rows,  in  the  month  of  March ;  they  are  budded  the  following  August,  and 
in  the  October  of  the  second  year  they  make  fine  showy  plants.  (See  Gard, 
MafT.y  vol.  xii.  p.  227.)  The  great  advantage  of  these  stocks  to  the  nurserymen 
is,  that,  as  they  may  be  budded  the  very  first  year  of  their  growth,  on  the 
spot  where  they  are  sown,  a  grafted  tree  may  be  obtained  with  them  at 
the  leant  possible  expense.  As  the  almond,  however,  sends  down  a  taproot 
upwards  of  2  ft.  long  the  first  season,  it  has  been  found  that  such  a  tree,  when 
taken  up  for  sale,  has  few  fibres,  and,  consequently,  little  chance  of  growing. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  practice  of  germinating  the  nuts  m  boxes  of  earui 
before  sowing  them,  and  pinching  off  the  point  of  the  radicle  when  about  an 
inch  in  length ;  which  causes  it  to  throw  out  numerous  horizontal  roots :  a 
very  ingenious  practice,  which  might  be  applied  with  advantage  in  many  simi- 
lar cases.  This  mode  of  germinating  the  nuts  has  another  advantage ;  that 
of  making  sure  of  having  plants  the  first  season  afler  planting,  as,  when  it 
is  not  done,  the  seeds  often  lie  in  the  ground  two  years.  In  planting  the 
seed,  care  must  be  taken  alwa^'s  to  keep  the  sharp  end  of  the  seed  £>wn* 
wards,  otherwise  the  germination  will  be  stayed,  and  also  weakened.  Plants 
will  grow  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  the  first  year.  The  tree  bears  chiefly  on  the  young 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  or  on  spurs  of  older  wood.     It  requires  but  little 

f pruning,  except  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  fruit  of  a  large  size,  or  to  pro- 
ong  the  duration  of  the  tree. 

Statistici.  There  are  abundance  of  large  cpecimen*  of  the  cominon  almond  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  ;  tome  at  Syon,  and  at  Piiraer's  CroM.  are  upwards  of  90  ft  high.  In  the  Fulham  Nurwry, 
10  yearn  planted,  there  is  a  tree  15 ft.  high.  In  Dorsetsnire,  at  Meiburv  Park,  15  years  planted,  there 
te  one  fici  tt  high,  with  a  trunli  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  head  £2  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hertfordshire,  at 
Cheshunt,  7  years  planted,  it  is  90  ft  high.  In  Rutlandshire,  at  BeWoir  Castle,  18  years  planted,  it 
is  85  ft  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  S5  years  planted,  it  is  25  ft  high.  In  Yorkshire 
at  Grirastone,  1. '3  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft  high  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Horticultunu 
.Society's  Garden,  6  years  planted,  it  is  11  ft  nigh.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  S6  y«an 
planted,  it  is  2«fl.  high.  In  BanfAhirc,  at  Gordon  Caxtlc,  16  vcars  planted,  it  is  14  ft  high.  In 
France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  is  frequcnUy  to  be  met  with  from  30  ft  to  40  ft  high ;  and 
m  the  south  of  Germany  about  the  same  height  In  Italy  and  S|)ain  it  grows  still  higher.— >  J.  e. 
am^ra  in  Suflblk,  at  Flnborough  Hall,  5  years  planted,  is  15  ft  high  ;  at  Great  I^iTermere,  13  jmn 
filanted,  it  is  21  ft  high.  In  Irehind,  in  'llpperary,  at  Clonmel,  l.~>  years  planted,  it  is  24  ft  high.  ^A. 
c.  macror&rpa,  in  the  I^ondon  Horticultural  .Society's  (rardcn,6  >ears  planted,  is  20  ft  high  ;  and  In 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  4  years  planted,  it  is  IH  ft  high. 
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ComMtrciol  Statulki.     Stimilards  of  the  common  uliiionil,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  U.M.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  Yuik,  50  cents. 
.A.  e.  macrocirpa,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  li.  Qd.  ti>  2t.  6d.  u  plant. 
•  3.  A.  orienta'lis  AU.     The  Eastern  Almond  Tree. 

MtnUiflcalin.    Ail.  Hon.  K.ri.,  ri.  1.,  I,  p.  Idi,  «d.  «,,  ill.  p.  IBS, ;  Dm.  Prod,,  4  p.  S30.  j  Don'. 
HIlC,  t.p.tR£ 


Spec.  Char.,  .Jc.  Imperfectly  evergreen.  Branches  and  leaves  clothed  with 
a  silvery  tomenturo;  petiole  of  the  leaf  short,  the  disk  lanccolute  and 
entire.  Flowers  roae.«oloured,  and  rather  longer  than  those  of  A.  nima. 
Calyx  cylindrically  bell-shtiped.  Fruit  tipped  with  a  point.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  530.)  A  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  (growing  to  the  height  of  8 ft.  or  10 ft.; 
and,  according  to  Bosc,  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  li.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant ;  introduced  in  175G,  and  flowering  in  March  oait  April.  It  ii 
very  striking,  from  the  hoary,  or  rather  silvery,  appearance  of  us  leaves ; 
and  it  makes  a  handsome  plant  when  budded  standard  high  on  the  commou 
almond  or  the  plum.  $|)eciniens  so  budded  may  be  seen  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery.  It  flowers  less  freely  than  the  preceding  sort ;  hut  deserve* 
a  place  in  collections  on  account  of  its  fine  silvery  foliage. 


onlr  nv«  u  4  (1.  or  /ft  in  h^ht  (Auc.  '■  K.  Cmri  comf/il  J^TicuUMrr,  ut.  Amaiulirr.) 

4  A.  rtdiiKclilK^nilt  Umr.  ¥\.  Cochiit.,  p.  MK.  NitivE  oC  Curhii>.chlna,  in  wddcIi  Cotnllti  white 
Krnid  like  Ih*  common  Mlmond  in  fonn  .Ml  niwll.    TrMmnn  JOrt  lo*lit.  Iil(li.  (Dafi  Mill.,  IL 

^*  A.  miCTOiAiaa  H.  B.  et  Kunlti,  Nov.  Gen.  Amet.,  G.  pi  ^4^  1,  aH.  N.litc  of  Ueiico,  brtween 
PKhuch.  .nf  Honn.  on  uid  hilli,  at  the  height  or  :«U0  It.  Floven  •null,  unit  Ghruh,  i  ti.  blih 
iflW.Ma*.iLp.<«.)  " 

Genus  II. 


PE'RSICA  Toum.     The  Peach  Tree.  Un.  Sytt.   Icosindria  Monogyr 


Deicription,  ^c.  The  species  are  well-known  fruit 
trees,  in  cultivation  in  gtu^eiis  throughout  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  world :  in  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  open  air; 
but  m  the  north  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  only  against  a  wait,  or  under 
glass.  The  species  have  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
perties as  those  of  ifm^'gdatus,  but  in  a  slignter 
d^rec.  The  peach  ajid  the  nectarine  are  by  some 
botanists  made  distinct  species  j  but  there  ran  be 
no  doubt  of  their  being  only  varieties  of  one  kind. 
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which  kind  is  iUelf  nothine  more  than  bo  improTed  or  fleshy  almond;  the 
almond  being  to  ttie  peacn  and  nectarine  whet  the  crah  u  to  the  apple,  and 
the  sloe  to  the  plum.  To  prove  that  the  peach  and  the  nectarine  are  esseu* 
tially  the  same  spci^ies,  we  may  mention  that  fruits  of  both  hare  been  found  on 
the  same  branch ;  andafruit  has  been  even  discovered  with  the  smooth  sur&ce 
of  the  nectarine  on  one  side,  and  the  downy  sLin  of  the  peach  on  the  other 
side.    (See  (iard.  jV/r^.,  vol.  i.  p.  471.,  vol.  i?.  p.  A3.,  and  our^.  396.) 

1  1.  P.  vuloa'his  Af»//.     The  common  Peach  Tree. 

UnlUcaUtn.  MIIL  IKct,  No,  1.)  Dtc.  FL  Pr..  t.  p.  1«7. ;  Prnd.i.  p.  631.;  Doo't  MiP.,  2.  p.  tS3. 
JMnimtn.       Jmfgdalui  Kn\a  lAn.  V>  ST!.,  Lam.  IHel.,  I.  p.  99.  No.  I  —•SI.  ud  SL-A,  Kui. 

Kile  Jum.  FruM..  So.  )— IB.  n-~3i  ;  rtwhe  duYHniH,  ft. ;  panchc,  Grr. 
Emtniriiigi,    N.  Du  Him.,  I.  S.-S.;  Ixrii.  Jtti.  FiulL  Icod.;  andUiEplileiiflhii  tmlnour  SecoDd 

Farielin. 

S  P.  V.   \,  the  freestone  common  Peach,  has  the  flesh  of  the  fruil  parting 

from  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  stone).  Pcche,  J'V. 
1   P.  t>.  3,  tie  clingstone  cvmmon  Peach,  has  the  flesh  of  the  fruk  ad* 

hering  to  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  stone).    Pavie,  Fr. 
t   P.  V.  3Jl6rep!mo  Hort.      TAe  double-Jloufnng  common  Prach. 
s  P.  c.  4  alba  Lindl.     T^e   niAifr-flowering  common    Peach,  Bot.  Reg., 

t.  1586.  —  "  The  white-blossomed  397 

peach  is  a  hardy  ornamental  shrub, 

with  the  habit  of  an  almond.      Its 

fruit  has  little  merit."  (LauUcy.) 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  being 

produced  as  early  as  those  of  the 

common  peach,  their  different  co- 
lour will  contribute  to  the  variety 

of  the  shrubbery. 
1   P.  0.  5  fdliii  VBiiegitu  Hort.     Tie 

variegated-leaved  Peach  TVee. 
tt  P.  c  6  compreita  YloTt.,the  fial  Peach 

of  China,  (Hort.  Tram.,  ' 


iT^.  397.)i3  chiefly  re 


able  for  the  form  of  its  fruit,  and 

for  being  nearly  evergreen  in  its  leaves.  In  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  a!:ainat  a  wall,  it  keeps  growing  throughout  the 
winter,  when  the  weather  is  not  too  severe.  (Encyc.  of  Card., 
cd.  1835,  p.  908.) 

s  Dec.     The  smooth-nbfuW  Peach,  or  Kectmine  TVte. 
I^f^\^' l-ln,rt  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  ^  ICD.  So.  Sl~Jn.:Jl.  Pfnia  NceUilu  Aa.  Hort. 
KKf^'-'V'^  l^iMt  r^xi.  FruitVi-  Ml  i.  B,™.  i.  !l.  f.  3,  *.  "      " 

Varielkt.     There  are  two  forms  of  this  land,  — 

1  P.  (".)  '■  l,lhe/rrrilont  Xeclarine,  with  the  fruit  parting  from  the  nut. 

Peche  lisse,  Fr. 
t  P.  (v.)  I.  2,  Ihc  ctingclojie  Xectarine,  with  the  flesh  adhering  to  the 
nut.     Brujjnon,  Fr. 
Dttrriplion,  ^c.  Thcdiflereut  varietiesof  peach  and  nectarine,  when  treated 
ns  standard  trees  in  the  open  garden,  assume  the  general  form  and  character  of 
the  almond ;  but,  as  they  are  more  delicate,  in  consequence  of  being  farther  re- 
moved from  their  aboriginal  state,  they  arc  of  slower  growth,  form  trees  of  lew 
size,  and  are  of  shorter  duration.      The  nectarine,  as  a  standard  in  the  (n>ra 
"arden,  farms  a  smaller  end  more  delicate  tree  than  the  peach;  and  thedouhl». 
flowered  peach  is  of  less  vigorous  growth  than   most  of  the  single-flowered 
varieties. 

Geography,  Hittory,  ^e.      The  peach  is  generatlv  considered  to  be  a  natm 
of  Persia,  in  which  country  it  is  common,  both  wild  and  in   a  state  of  culii- 
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vation ;  and  where,  according  to  Royle,  both  the  free  and  clingstone  varieties 
are  known ;  the  former  being  called  kulloo,  and  the  latter  kardee.      The  tree 
is  found  wild  in  different  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  5000  ft.  and 
6000  ft.    In  the  district  of  Bissehur  there  is  a  distinct  kind,  called  bhemee  by 
the  natives  (P^sica  jaHgna  Eo^ie),  which,  though  small,  is  juicy  and  very 
sweet.     The  nectarine  is  found  in  gardens  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is 
called  shuftaioo,  and  moondia  (smooth)  aroo  (peach),  though  it  does  not  per- 
fectly ripen   its  fruit,  nor  is  it  known  whence  it  was  introduced,  thoush, 
probably,  from  Caubul.   (Royle  Illutt^  p.  204.)     The  Romans  received  uie 
peach  from  Persia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.     It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  Columella ;  and  several  sorts  are  described  by  Pliny. 
It  was  in  cultivation  in   England  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century; 
but,  in  all  probability,  was  first  introduced  when  the  Romans  had  possession 
of  the  country.     It  is  now  in  general  cultivation  as  a  fruit  tree,  agamst  walls, 
in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe ;  as  a  standard  tree,  in  fields  and  gardens, 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  various  countries  of  the 
East,  including  Persia,  India,  and  China.     It  was  carried  to  North  America 
by  the  first  European  settlers,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  16th,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  17th,  century ;  and  it  is  now  cultivated  there,  in  extensive 
plantations,  for  the  distillation  of  peach  brandy,  and  for  fattening  hogs.  These 
plantations  grow  with  such  luxuriance,  that  the  orchards  almost  resemble 
forests.     The  nuts  are  sown,  and  no  other  care  is  bestowed  on  the  plants 
than  that  of  removing  the  larger  weeds  for  a  year  or  two.       In  four  years 
they  commence  bearing,  and  continue  to  grow  and  to  produce  fruit  for  20  or 
30  years.     In  South  America,  the  peach  has  been  generally  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards;  and   Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  Rough  Notes,  mentions  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  among  the  corn  fields  of  Mendoza. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  fruit-bearing  varieties  are  cultivated  entirely 
for  their  fruit ;  and  those  with  double  flowers,  and  variegated  leaves,  as  or- 
namental objects  in  shrubberies  For  this  last  purpose,  what  has  been 
stated  relatively  to  the  almond  will  apply  to  the  peach  and  nectarine ;  and 
for  their  culture  as  fruit  trees,  we  refer  to  our  Encyciopiedia  of  Gardening, 
Medicinally,  and  in  domestic  economy,  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  flowers  may  bNS 
substituted  for  those  of  the  almond.  From  the  wood  of  the  peach  tree  the 
colour  called  rose  pink  is  procured.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  only  va- 
rieties worth  cultivating  are,  the  Tunbridge  peach,  which  will  grow  well  as 
a  standard ;  the  double-flowered  peach,  which  is  extremely  ornamental,  and 
groups  well  with  the  double-flowered  cherry  and  plum ;  and  the  variegated* 
leaved.     The  price  of  plants  is  the  same  as  for  the  almond. 

Genus  III. 


1 


i^RMENPACA  Toum,    The  Apricot.    Lin,  Syst.  Icos&ndria  Monogynia. 

IdenmcaOtm.    Tourn.  Intt,  t  599.  ;  Jum.  Gen.,  Sll. ;  Dec  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  485. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  531. ;  Don'i 

lfia.,S.  P.49& 
fimwmirnte*.    Pr&nus  «p.  of  Lin,  and  others ;  Abricotier,  Fr. ;  Aprikosenbaum,  Ger, 
Derivation.    The  genuf  b  named  ilmien\aca,  flrom  the  apricot  being  originally  from  Armenia.    Tb« 

popular  Englith  name  waa  originally  prccocia,  tram  the  Arabic,  berkoche ;  whence  the  Tuscan 

baeoche,  or  alUcooco ;  and  the  EInglisn,  abricot,  or  apricoctc,  eventually  corrupted  into  apricot. 

Some  persona  derive  the  name  flrom  precox,  from  this  (hilt  ripening  sooner  than  most  others. 

Description,  i^c,  A  fruit  tree,  in  general  cultivation  throughout  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  the  globe,  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  almond,  peach, 
and  nectarine,  by  its  heartnshaped,  smooth,  shining  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 
There  are  several  wild  varieties,  bearing  flowers  of  different  shades  of  pink, 
chiefly  cultivated  as  ornamental.  The  great  beauty  of  both  the  wild  and  the 
cultivated  sorts  of  apricot  is,  that  they  come  into  bloom  in  Britain  before  al- 
most every  other  tree ;  the  Siberian  apricot  flowering  a  fortnight,  or  more, 
before  the  common  sloe  or  almond. 
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s  Lara.     The 


i  I.  ^.  VI 

Hn^HfAn.    Lm.  Dirt. 

sH^^avUft.    N"DuHM!',Tt.«';2«iihep1Ji 

Spec.  Char.,  I^c.     Flowem  sessile.     Leaves  heart-shaped  or  ovate.     A  native 

of  Armenia,  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii  p.  532.) 
i'arirtiei.     There  are  two  forms  of  thb  kind  of  apricot,  dther  of  which  may 
be  considcreil  as  the  species ;  and  two  varieties ; — 

5  A.  11.  1  ovalifilia  Ser.  TAr  ovai-Zeavrd  common  Apricot  Tree.  —  Leaves 
oval,  frait  small.  {NoU.  Jnrd.  Fruit,  t.  1.  f.  2.,  I.  2.  f.  1,  2, ;  L<ni.  in 
N.IiiiHam.,5.t.50.{  6.;  and  our ^.  396.)   Synonjmea:  Abricot 
Angoumuis,  A.  precoce,  A.  blanc,  Fr. 
S  A.  f.  2  curdi/olia  Ser.  The  hearl-thaped-Uaved  common  Apriciil  TWe.  — 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  broad.  Fruit  larger.  ( iVou.Jarf/.  FmiV.,  t.  l.f.3., 
t.2.f.  3.;  Loiiel.  in  N.DuHatn.,  5.  p.  167.  t.  49.;  and  our  jfg.  399.) 
*  A.  l:  3  fo/iii  variegdlii  Hort.      The  variegated-ieaved  common  Apricot. 
t  A.v.^JloreptinoHon.   Hie doui^-blouomed  common  Apricot.  — Qtim- 
sier  says  that  the  Chinese  have  a  great  many  varieties  of  double- 
blossomed  apricots,  which  they  plant  on  little  mounts. 
Dctcripthm,  Src.     A  tree,  growing  rapidly  to  the  height  of  90  ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  handsome,  spreading,  somewhat  orbiculate  head,  and  branches  fur- 
-jjjg  nished  with  numerous  .^99 

t  buds,     and     clothed 

with  large, heart-shap- 
ed, smooth,  shilling 
leaves.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and, appear- 
ing before  the  leaves, 
generally  in  March, 
ital 


a  large  spreading  tree. 
quent  on  mountains  than 
illness ;  though 


at   that  season,  wnen 

few  trees  are  in  flower 

except     the     almond 

and  the  sloe.    It  is  a  nat 

the  Himalajaa. 

Both   in   Caucasus   and  Chini . 

n  plains,  which  affords  a  proof  of  its  great  faar> 
England  it  seldom  ripens  it  fruit  except  when  tmined 
ntioinst  a  wall,  i  ne  tree  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  and  is  described  by 
I'liny  and  Dioscoridea ;  and,  though  the  first  notice  of  its  being  in  England 
is  in  Turner's  Herbal,  printed  in  1662,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Roman  generals.  It  is  now  in  as  universal  cultivation  for  a 
fruit  tree  as  the  peach ;  and  it  is  better  deserting  of  a  place  in  the  shrubberr 
than  that  tree,  on  account  of  its  more  vigorous  growth,  and  its  much  hancf- 
Homer  general  shape,  independently  of  its  more  beautiful  leaves.  Very  few 
trees  attain  the  appearance  of  maturity  so  soon  as  the  apricot ;  a  standard 
10  or  12  vears  planted,  in  good  loamy  rich  soil,  will  frow  to  the  height  of 
BO  ft.,  with  a  head  2.5  ft.  in  diameter,  presenting  all  the  appearance  of  a  tree 
of  20  or  30  years'  growth,  or  of  a  tree  arrived  at  maturity.  Hence  the 
value  of  this  tree  in  planting  small  places,  which  it  is  desired  to  make  appear 
large  and  old.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  most  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
treated  as  standards,  and  to  different  kinds  of  Crats'gus,  and  all  the  wild 
varieties  of  the  rosaceous  fiiiit  trees.  The  grounds  of  a  small  villa,  planted 
with  suchitrees  alone,  would  assume  quite  a  different  character  from  those 
in  which  such  trees  were  intermixed  with  rapid-growing  sorts.  In  the  fbrmer 
cai>e,  there  would  be  unitv  of  expression ;  in  the  latter,  nothing,  viewed  as  ■ 
whole,  but  discordance  of  parts,  however  much  beauty  there  might  be  in  the 
trees  taken  individually.  Proofs  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  apricot  may  Im 
seen  in  the  standard  apricot  trees  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
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Garden.  The  be«t  variei;  for  producing  fruit,  u  «  Htandard,  ii  the  Breda 
apricot.  (Emyc.oJ  Gard.,  ed.  1835,  p.  916.)  It  is  also  a  very  bandsome- 
pTowing  plant,  and  its  blosaom  buds,  before  they  are  expanded,  are  of  a  mott 
beautiful  and  brilliant  scarlet.  There  is  a  blotcheil- leaved  variety  of  this  bind 
of  Bpricot.     Price  of  plants  the  same  as  of  those  of  the  almond. 


i2.A.o 


The  thick-fruited  Api 

^.,^p.StL;  IVn-l  Mill.  s.  p 

£  p.  EDG.  1  uie  bUck  ApricoL 
dd.  Bm.  C,b.. 


icot  Tree. 

ijrirf^  Elirh.  Btilr.,  K. 


apricot,  hut  smaller. 


Spec.  Char.,  Ac     Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly 

serrate.  Petioles  gland ed.  Flowers  upon  thread- 
shaped  pedicels.  In  the  flow- 
ers of  a  plant  in  the  Geneva 
Botanic  (iarden,  the  calyx 
was  purple,  and  &Jol>ed;  the 
petals  were  6i  and  the  sta- 
mensSl.  Native counlrv not 
known.  {Der.  Prod.,  li,  p. 
352.)  A  tree  with  s  twisted 
trunk,  resembling  the 
Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  April, 
cultivation  for  its  flowers,  which  are  guiierally  white, 
but  which,  in  this  country,  from  the  earliness  of  their 
appearance,  arc  not  oflen  succeeded  by  fruit,  unless  the 
tree  is  planted  against  a  wall,  when  it  can  be  protected 

by  netting.    Trecsof  this  kind  are  particulariy  desirable  as  standards  amoog 

evergreens,  planted  on  warm  sandy  declivities  4^)3 

^ingthe  south.  They  are  also  very  desirable 

in  the  composition  of  Hpring-flowering  hedges. 

1  A.  (/■  3  pfrn'q/o&i  Lois.  (X.DuHam., 
5.  p.  173.  t.  52.  r  I. ;  and  our//;.  402.) 
Abricot  noir  i  Feuillea  de  Pecher, 
Fr.  TAf  Pearh-Uaved  Ihici-friiiled 
Aprkvl.  —  Leaves  ovale  and  short, 
or  lanceolate,  with  small  lobes.  Flesh 
of  the  fruit  red,  variegated  with  pale 
jellow.  In  Don's  Miller,  this  kind  is 
made  a  species.  In  the  Xouveau  Du 
Hamft,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  very  slight 
variety,  which  can  only  be  continued 
by  budding. 
T  3.  A.  (v.)  sibi'rica  Per,.     The  Siberian  Apricot  Tree. 

MnlpfcMMi.     Ftn.  S<m.,K.  p  K  ;  Ttrr.  Prod.,  S.  p.  5K  i  Don'i  HilL.i.  p.4ga 

SMs^nv.    Fitnai  liblnu  Lm.  Sp.,ei9, 

Agr^mmgi.     Am7BMBaStif^aath.,ilS.LSS.;  FilL  FL  B«.,  1.  L  fl.  )  lod  ourplite  in  Vol,  11. 

.^>ec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate  acuminate,  of  the  form  of  those  of  the 
beech.  The  petioles  long  and  glandless.  Fruit  small.  A  native  of  moun- 
tainous districts  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Siberia.  Persoon  has  staled 
H^Syn.,  ii.  D.36.)  that  it  varies  with  leaves  linear-lanceolate.  {Dec.  Prcd., 
ii.  p.  532.)  A  tree,  having  the  general  ^earance  of  the  common  apricot, 
but  smaller  in  its  parts.  According  to  Pallas,  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
Rutnan  empire,  on  the  mountains  of  Dahuria,  growing  upon  the  face  of 
perpendicular  rocks  exposed  to  the  sun.  These  low  trees,  in  such  situa- 
tions, do  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  that  of  a  man  ;  but  they  have 
trunlta  the  thickness  of  the  wrist,  a  rough  and  black  bark,  and  hard  wood. 
The  Siboian  apricot  flowers  in  May,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Ahodo- 
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d^ndron  dauricuin ;  growing  on  the  south  sides  of  the  loouotains,  while  the 
latter  grows  on  the  north  sides.  When  both  these  plants  are  in  flower, 
Pallas  observes,  the  north  sides  of  the  mountains  appear  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  the  south  of  a  rose  colour.  (Fl.  Rots.,  i.  p.  13.)  In  Bridsh 
gardens,  the  Siberian  apricot  forms  a  tree  of  nearly  the  same  height  as  the 
common  apricot,  of  vrhich  it  appears  to  us  nothing  more  than  a  variety. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
from  which  our  figure  was  taken,  and  which,  in  1835,  had  attained  the 
height  of  12  f^.  in  10  years.  It  is  propagated  by  budding  on  the  plum ; 
and  plants  may  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  nurseries  at  the  usual  price  of 
worked  trees ;  viz.  U.  6d,  for  dwarfs,  and  2s.  6d.  for  standards. 

X  4.  A.  (v.)  BRiGANTi^AC4  Pert.     The  Brian9on  Apricot  Tree. 

Ideniificatian.    Pen.  Syn.,  S.  p.  56.  ^  Dec  Prod.,  2.  pi  532. ;  Don**  Mill,  i.  p.  49K. 
Sipumifmet.     Priinus  brigantiaca  FUL  Dauph.^  a  pi.  596.,  Dee.  Fl. 
Fr.,  Na  SIS9.,  IjoiM.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  185l 
Engraingt.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  59. ;  aiMl  our>^.  403. 

Spec,  Char.,  4*r.  Leaves  nearly  heart-shaped,  toothed 
with  numerous  sharp  subimbricate  teetn.  Flowers 
in  groups,  almost  sessile,  scarcely  protruded  before 
the  leaves.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  532.)  A  native  of 
Dauphinc,  which  Seringe  suggests  to  be  the  same 
as  A.  sibfrica,  and  which,  very  probably,  is  only  ^; 
another  variety  of  the  common  apricot.  It  grows 
oniy  in  one  locality  in  France,  and  in  another  in 
Piedmont,  where  an  oil  called,  commonly,  in 
France,  huille  de  marmotte,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  expressed  from  the  seeds.  In  British  gar- 
dens, into  which  it  was  introduced  in  1819,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  14ft.  or  15  ft.  in  10  or 
12  years,  flowering  in  March  and  April. 


Genus  IV. 


L 


PRU'NUS  Toum.    The  Plum.     Lin.  Syst.  Icosindria  Monogyuia. 

IdtmtMcatkm.    Tourn.  Iiut,  t  S58. ;  Jiua.  Gen.,  S41. ;  Dec  FL  Fr., 4.  pi 483.  i  Prod.,SL  &5SSL :  Don'k 

MUl.,  2.  P.48& 
Synot^fmeg.    Prun<^phora  Keck.  Eiem.,  Na  719. ;  Piiinut  sp.  of  IJn.  and  other*. 
DeriwUiom.    Said  to  be  a  word  of  Asiatic  origin ;  the  wild  plant,  accordinffto  Gakn,  being  called 

pronmnos  in  Alia.    The  Ureek  name  for  the  plum  is  prouni :  it  occurs  in  Thc<^rastus. 

Descnptioiif  ^c.  The  species  arc  chiefly  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
many  of  them  spiny  in  a  wild  state ;  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America ;  and  generally  thriving  best  on  calcareous  soils.  Most  of  them  bear 
edible  fruits ;  and  all  of  them  have  showy  blossoms.  In  British  gardens,  they 
are  chiefly  propagated  b^  grafting,  but  some  of  them  by  layers ;  and  they  will 
fETOw  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  free,  and  not  overcharged  with  moisture. 
The  epidermis  of  the  bark  of  the  plum,  as  well  as  that  of  &e  cherry,  and  per- 
haps that  of  some  of  the  other  genera  of  Amygdklesd,  is  readily  divisible  trans- 
versely, and  may  frequently  be  seen  divided  in  this  manner  into  rings  on  the 
tree.  Upwards  of  30  species  are  enumerated  in  our  Hortut  Britannictu  ;  but 
we  question  much  if  one  half  of  them  are  not  mere  varieties.  The  prices  of 
most  of  the  kinds,  in  British  nurseries,  are  from  li.  to  U.  6</.  for  dwarfs, 
and  2s.  6d.  for  standards ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  for  dwarfs,  and  2  francs  for 
standards;  and  at  New  York,  37}  cents  for  dwarfs,  and  50  cents  for 
standards. 

It  I.  P.  SPINOUS  A  L.    The  spiny  Plum  Tree,  or  common  Sloe  Thorn. 

Jdent^aihm.    Un.  Sp.  681. ;  8miUi*s  Eng.  Flora,  fi.  p.  S57. ;  Dec  Prod,  8.  p.  598. ;  TkrnH  MID.,  8. 

9lfmcm^mef.    P.  sylv^tris  Pkck.  Hist.,  p.  404^ ;  Hap  %».,  p.  468. ,  Blackthorn  ;  Prunier  Apii 
PruneUier,  E'pinc  noire,  or  Mteekhi-Bois,  Fr. ;  Sehleadom,  or  Schlen  Pflaum,  Ger. 
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..,^,■.,1  p.      VaklFLDu..t99&;  andourpUtein  VoLIL 

Deriamtiom.  The  nime  of  Mere-du-BoU  uAppUed  to  the  iloe  thorn  in  France,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  MooUi^s,  because  it  ba«  been  remarkml  there,  that,  when  it  was  estaMished  on  the  margins  c^ 
wooda,  ita  undetsround  shoots,  and  the  suckers  which  sprang  up  from  them,  had  a  constant  tra- 
deocy  to  extend  the  wood  over  the  adjoining  fields  ;  and  that,  ir  ihe  proprietors  of  lands  adioining 
forests,  where  the  sloe  thorn  formed  the  boundary,  did  not  take  the  precaution  of  stopping  the  pro. 
fieas  of  ita  roots,  these  would.  In  a  short  time,  spread  over  their  property ;  and  the  suckers  which 
ftom  them,  byaflbrding  protection  to  the  seeds  of  timber  trees  (which  would  be  deposited 


amooc  them  by  the  wind,  or  bj  birds),  would  ultimatdy,  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  cause 
the  wnole  to  be  covered  with  lorcsts.  (X  Dm  Ham.)  We  have  observed  the  same  thing  to  take 
place  in  England,  and  have  lefeired  lo  one  particular  case  in  our  Enc^,  of  Agr.,  ed.  2.  ^  4578. 

SJpec,  Char,f  Sfc.  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  obovate,  elliptical,  or  ovate ; 
downy  beneath,  doubly  and  hharply  toothed.  Flowers  produced  before  the 
leaves  or  with  them,  white, and  solitary-.  Calyx  campanulate;  with  lobes  blunt, 
and  longer  than  the  tube.  Fruit  globose;  the  flesh  austere.  (^JDec,  Prod,, 
ii,  p.  532.)  A  low  tree  or  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Seringe, 
in  Dec,  Prod,,  has  described  the  following  forms  of  this  species : — 

i  P.  *.  I  vulgaris  Ser.  P,  spinosa  Lou,  (N,  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  185.  t.  54. 
f.  1.)  The  common  Sloe  Thorn,  —  Leaves  obovate-elliptical.  Fruit 
dark  purple.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  normal  form  of  the 
species. 

IP.  *.  2  folm  variegdi'u  Ser.  The  variegatedUeaved  Sloe  Thorn,  —  This 
has  been  found  wild ;  but  it  is  a  plant  of  no  beauty. 

5  P.  /.  3  mierocdrpa  Walb. ^Ext.  Cent,  I.  No.  4^.)  The  tmaU-f noted  Sloe 
Thorn,  —  Leaves  elliptic,  narrow,  bluntish.  Fruit  smaller  than  that 
of  the  species. 

If  P.  #.  4  macrocarpa  Wallr.  (^Exs,  Cent,,  1.  No.  45.)  The  large-fruited 
Sloe  Hiom,  —  Leaves  obovate,  bluntish.  Fruit  large,  dark  purple. 
This  has  been  found  wild  in  Germany ;  but  Seringe  doubts  whetner 
it  be  not  identical  with  P,  domestica  Juliana,  or  with  P,  insititia. 

!if  P.  #.  5  ovdta  Ser.  {Blackw,  Herb,,  t.  494.)  The  ovateAeAsed  Sloe 
Thorn.  —  Leaves  ovate,  roundish. 

I  P.  1.  6Jlore  plkno.  The  doublc'-flowered  Sloe  Thorn,  —  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  said  to  be  in  cultivation,  and  highly  prized,  in 
China  and  Japan ;  and  found,  some  years  ago,  at  Tarascon.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  entirely 
cover  the  branches.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  the  double-blos- 
somed sloe,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nurser}',  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high ; 
but  they  do  not  blossom  there  so  freely  as  they  are  said  to  do  in 
Japan.  This  kind  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation :  but  the  other  va- 
rieties differ  so  slightly  from  each  other,  that  they  appear  to  us  quite 
unworthy  of  being  kept  distinct ;  and  we  should  not  have  noticed 
them,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  such  a  work  as  De  Candolle's 
Prodromus, 

Deicripiion,  The  sloe,  or  blackthorn,  is  much  more  frequently  seen  as  a 
large  spiny  shrub,  than  as  a  tree ;  but,  when  the  suckers  are  removed  from  it, 
and  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  is  allowed  to  ffo  into  one  stem,  it  forms  a 
simill  scrubby  tree  of  the  most  characteristic  Kind.  The  stems  of  the  sloe 
diflfer  from  those  of  the  hawthorn,  in  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  be- 
fore they  branch  o£  The  bark  is  black,  whence  the  name  of  black  thorn ;  and 
the  leaves  are  dark  green.  The  roots  are  creeping,  and,  in  every  soil  and  situ- 
ation, throw  up  numerous  suckers;  so  much  so,  that  a  single  plant,  in  a  favour- 
able soil,  woiud  cover  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  very  few  years.  In  hedges,  in 
Britain,  it  is  seldom  seen  above  20  ft.  in  height ;  but  in  woods  and  in  parks, 
as  sii^e  trees,  we  have  seen  it  above  30  ft.  high :  for  example,  in  Eastwell 
Park,  in  Kent.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  and  contain  from  20  to  30  fila- 
ments, with  orange-coloured  anthers.  The  style  is  generally  only  one ;  but 
there  are  sometimes  two.  The  drupe,  which  is  black,  exhibits  a  beautiRil 
blue  exudation,  or  bloom,  when  ripe;  which,  as  in  case  of  all  bloom,  whether 
on  fruit  or  voung  shoots,  b  easily  removed  by  handling. 

Geography,  Intlory,  6fc,  The  blackthorn  is  found,  generally  throughout 
Europe,  in  hedges  and  copses,  in  fertile  as  well  as  in  the  most  barren  soils.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Russia,  Caucasus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Wolga, 
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Imt  is  wanting  in  Siberia.  Aocording  to  Pdlss.  it  hrrts  a  wet,  nitrous,  and 
sah  v>il,  flowering  about  the  end  of  April.  It  is  not  a  native  of  North 
America,  but  haA  been  tntrodoced  there ;  and,  accordin^r  to  Pursh,  is  now 
often  found  in  hedge:!*,  particuIarlT  in  PtmnsylTania.  It  b  aUo  found  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  the  west  and  east  o{  Am.  In  Eorope,  it  ceases  to 
appear  about  Up^aJ,  in  Sweden ;  and,  in  Briton,  it  ends  in  Wales,  %rith  L^lex 
europae'a;  but,  enduring  a  moister  climate,  tt  is  found  in  highland  valleys, 
where  the  fiirze  does  not  grow,  (ira/joa.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  noticed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  it  has  a  place  in  all 
general  works  on  plants,  from  the  time  of  Fuchsins  to  the  present  day.  Ac- 
cordins^  to  some,  it  is  the  parent  of  the  buUace  plum  ( P.  insititia) ;  and, 
according  to  others,  of  P.  domcstica  and  all  its  varieties :  with  which  last 
opinion  we  coincide. 

Pn^periurs,  UtrM,  ire.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  in  colour  resembles  that  of 
the  peach,  though  without  its  beauty  :  it  takes  a  fine  polish  ;  but  it  is  so  apt 
to  crack,  that  little  use  can  be  made  of  it,  except  for  bandies  for  tools,  teeth 
for  hay-rakes,  sviingies  for  flails,  and  walking-esticks.  The  wood  weighs,  when 
dry,  nearly  52  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  The  branches,  from  being  less  spreading 
than  those  of  the  coaunon  hawthorn,  make  better  dead  hedges  than  those 
of  that  species ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  forming  guards  to  the  stems  of  trees  planted  in  grass  fields  or  in  parks, 
to  protect  them  from  cattle.  They  are  in  general  use  for  this  purpose  in 
France.  They  are  also  used  aa  a  substitute  for  stooes  and  tiles  in  draining ;  and, 
formed  into  faggots,  they  are  sold  for  heating  bakers*  ovens,  and  for  burning 
lime  or  chalk,  in  kilns,  &c.  The  livins  plant  cannot  be  recommended  for  hedges, 
on  account  of  the  rambling  habit  Of  its  roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  they 
throw  up  ;  and  becaase  it  is  apt  to  get  naked  below,  from  the  tendency  of  the 
shoots  to  grow  upright  and  without  branches.  These  upright  shoots  make 
excellent  walking-sticks,  which, accordingly,  throughout  Europe,  are  more  fre- 
quently taken  from  this  tree  than  from  any  other.  They  are  furnished  with 
sharp  thorns,  which  produce  numerous  thickly  set  knots.  **  The  bark  **  as 
Cobbett  observes  in  his  H'oodlands,  **  which  is  precisely  of  the  colour  of  the 
hor»echestnut  fruit,  and  as  smooth  and  bright,  needs  no  polish ;  and,  orna- 
mented by  the  numerous  knots,  the  stick  is  the  very  prettiest  that  can  be  con- 
ceived." (  li'ood/andt,  §  51 1.)  Leaves  of  the  sloe,  dried,  are  considered  to  form 
the  best  substitute  for  Chinese  tea  which  has  yet  been  tried  in  Europe;  and 
they  have  been  extensively  used  for  the  adulteration  of  that  article.  They 
possess  a  portion  of  that  peculiar  aromatic  flavour  which  exists  in  ^^ineSa 
Ulm^ria  L,  (the  meadow  sweet),  Gaultheria  procumbens,  and  some  other 
plants,  and  which  resembles  the  more  delicate  perfume  of  green  tea.  Cattle  of 
every  kind,  and  more  especially  sheep  and  goats,  are  fond  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sloe  thorn,  both  in  a  green  and  in  a  dried  state.  Dr.  Withering  remarks 
that  a  wound  from  the  thorns  of  the  sloe  is  much  more  difficiut  to  heal 
than  one  from  the  spines  o{  the  common  hawthorn ;  whence  he  concludes 
that  there  is  something  poisonous  in  the  former.  The  fruit  of  the  sloe  is  so 
harshly  sharp  and  austere  as  not  to  be  eatable  till  it  is  mellowed  by  frost. 
Its  juice  is  extremely  viscid  ;  so  that  the  fruit  requires  the  addition  of^a  little 
water  in  order  to  admit  of  expression.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  said  to 
enter  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  port  wine ;  and, 
when  properly  fermented,  it  makes  a  wine  strongly  resembling  new  port.  lo 
France,  a  dnnk  is  made  by  fermenting  the  fruit  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water :  it  is  acid  and  astringent,  more  especially  if  the  fruit  has  been  gathered 
before  it  is  quite  ripe.  The  habitual  use  of  this  drink  is  said  to  cause  ob- 
structions in  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  France,  the  unripe  fruit  is  pickled  in 
salt  and  vinegar,  as  a  substitute  for  olives ;  and,  in  Germany  and  Russia,  the 
fruit  is  crushed,  and  fermented  with  water,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  it.  la 
Dauphine,  the  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  used  for  colouring  wine.  Letters 
marked  on  linen  or  woollen  with  this  juice  will  not  wash  out.  Medicinally,  the 
bark  ia  considered  a  febrifuge;  and  the  leaves  as  an  agreeable  and  useful  astriii- 
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gent.     The  flowers,  with  their  caljrxes,  are  moderately  purgative.    The  fruit 
has  been  considered  a  stjrptic  from  the  time  of  Dioscorides.     The  juice  ob- 
tained from  the  unripe  fruit,  and  thickened  to  dryness  by  a  ^ntle  heat,  forms 
the  Oerman  acacia  of  the  druggists,  which  was  iormerly  sold  under  the  name 
of  Egyptian  acacia ;  and  which,  Gerard  says,  it  may  be  very  well  used  in  the 
stead  ot,  as  an  astringent  in  haemorrhages.     The  fruit  of  the  sloe,  though 
so  astringent  when  first  ripe,  ceases  to  be  so,  and  becomes  laxative,  when  it  is 
on  the  point  of  beginning  to  decay.      In  domestic  economy,  a  very  good  pre- 
serve is  made  of  it.     The  bark  has  been  used  in  tanning  leather ;  a  decoction 
of  it  in  alkali  dyes  yellow ;  and  in  sulphate  of  iron  it  forms  a  beautiful  black 
ink.     In  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  valuable  use  of  the  sloe  thorn 
is  for  forming  a  protecting  margin  to  ornamental  plantations  in  parks,  along 
with  the  iriex  europae^a.  rSeep.573.)  A  picturesque  group  of  tnree  or  four 
trees,  and  one  sloe  thorn  planted  in  the  same  hole  with  one  of  the  trees,  will, 
in  a  few  years,  give  the  whole  group  a  wild  character,  by  the  suckers  that  the 
aloe  will  throw  up,  and  form  an  irregular,  impervious,  and  natural-looking  mass. 
As  flowering  the  first  of  all  the  plum  tribe,  the  sloe  is  a  most  desirable  plant 
in  shrubber^  more  especially  the  double  variety ;  and,  where  it  abounds  in 
thio  woods,  in  which  alone  it  will  thrive,  its  stems  and  branches  afford  the 
cheapest  and  best  protection  to  newly  planted  single  trees.    For  this  purpose, 
the  lower  ends  of  the  thorn  should  be  mserted  in  the  soil,  close  by  tne  root 
of  the  tree,  and  the  upper  parts  tied  close  round  the  stem,  by  two  or  more 
willow  withs,  at  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  apart.     No  single  tree  fence  is  less  unsightly, 
because  none  is  less  obtrusive.     The  fruit  and  blossoms  of  the  sloe  have 
fiimished  numerous  poetical  allusions  for  British  song-writers ;  and  there  are 
but  few  popular  ballads  in  the  English  language  that  do  not  contain  some 
reference  to  this  plant.     The  sloe  prefers  a  strong  calcareous  loam.    It  may 
be  propagated  fireely  bv  suckers,  or  by  seeds :  the  latter  should  be  gathered  in 
October,  when  the  firuit  is  dead  ripe,  mixed  with  sand,  and  turned  over  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  and,  being  sown  in  February,  they 
will  come  up  in  the  month  of  May.  The  remaining  treatment  is  mere  routine. 

5  2.  P.  INSITI^TIA  L,    The  engrafted  Plum  Tree,  or  BuUacc  Plum, 

Unttifeaikm.    Un.  Sp.,  6Ba;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p. 532. ;  Don's  MilL,  S.  p.  496. 

Sifmamipme*.    P.  fjlvlttrif  pratox  41tior  TVMini. ;  P.  lylT^strif  mij^or  Ray ;   Pruoiw  Murage,  Fr. ; 

Kinchen  Pflaume,  Oer. 
Xmgnmimg$.    Eng.  Bot,  t.  84L  ;  Hayne  Abbild,  1 65. ;  and  our  plate  In  Vol.  II. 

Spec,  Ciar^  Sfc,  Branches  becoming  spiny.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Leaves  ovate 
or  lanceolate;  villose  beneath,  not  flat.  Fruit  roundish.  (^Dec.  Prod,,iu 
p.  532,)  Found  wild  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
also  in  Barbary.  Seringe  suggests  that  this  species  may  be  a  variety 
of  P,  spinosa ;  and,  as  we  are  of  the  same  opinion,  we  shall  pass  it  over, 
only  observing,  that  its  firuit,  which  is  globular,  and  usually  black,  is  some- 
times yellowish,  or  waxy,  with  a  red  tint,  and  sometimes  red ;  it  is  also  so 
much  less  austere  than  the  sloe,  as  to  make  excellent  pies  and  puddings, 
and  a  very  good  preserve.  Plants  are  to  be  procured  in  the  nurseries. 
The  fruit  of  this  pium  is  known,  in  Dauphine,  under  the  name  of  alfatons ; 
and  in  Provence  thev  are  called  prunes  sibarelles,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  whistle  afler  having  eaten  them,  from  their  sourness.  The  wood,  the 
branches,  the  firuit,  and  the  entire  plant  are  used,  throughout  France,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  that  of  the  sloe. 

Vanetie*, 

1!  P.  t.  1  fructu  n\gro  Hort.     The  black-fruited^  or  common,  Bullace. 
I  P.  1.  %  fritctu  lideoMbo  lAoTt,     The  yellowish-while-fruited  BuWace. 
X  P.  t.  Sfr^tu  ruhro  Hort.     The  red-fruited  Bullace. 
X  P.  i.  Kfl^  pleno  Hort.,  the  double-flowered  Bullace,  is  mentioned 
by  Descemet  in  Mem,  de  la  Rustic  Meridionaley  1 .  p.  63. 

1  3.  P,  domb'stica  L,    The  domestic  cultivated  Plum  Tree. 

tdemt^Uatkm,    Lin.  Sp.,  68a  ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  d.  533. ;  Don's  Mill  S.  p.  499. 

tfmnm^fmn.    F.  catlva  fWcA«  and  Ragi  Pninter  domeatique.  Ft.  j  gemeine  Pflaume,  Grr. 
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Spec.  Ckar^  ire.     BrjnJm  ipiBeleB.     Floven 


pboes  cH  the  more  soatbem  parts  of  Eurofie.  ( Aer.  Fnd^  n.  p.  533.)  In 
EiKbod,  foond  soaeOBes  in  hed^eii^  bat  never  tml j  wfld.  A  tree,  from 
13n.to  dOitin  beieiit,  n m m>Jii^  thecowwn  doe,  but  lai^ger  in  all  its 
parts,  and  vicfaom  tboms.  There  ve  nameroas  wietiei  and  sobraricties ; 
bat,  as  ther  bekxic  more  to  poowlogT  than  to  arboricoltnre,  «e  shall  here 
<mlT  nodce  those  that  have  some  pretenaons  to  <fistinctness  in  an  om»> 
mental  point  ci  view. 

T  P.  <f.  2 /arr /i/lrao  Hort.  The  do^Uc^Uosmmed  Pin.— The  flowers 
are  larse  and  handsome ;  bat,  if  the  plants  are  not  carduDy  supplied 
with  abondaoce  of  nourishraent,  ther  Tcnr  readilT  degenerate  into 
semidooble,  or  single  ones. 

t  P.  <^  3  folm  rarirgaht  Hort.  TV  rarit^mifdUemtrd  Pfana.—  There 
are  few  of  the  rarieeated-leaTed  Aosaceae  of  any  beaotr  ;  and  this 
plant  forms  no  excepdon  to  the  general  remark. 

tP.</.4wyro6d/MiLin.  Sp.,680.  P.  MTTobaJan  Da  ^oai.  ^Ir6.,  iL  p.  1 1 1 . 
t.2.  flo.;  P.  mirobabna  Lots. ;  P.cerasifera£M.2{«ifr.,4.  p.  17.; 
Pninier  rojrobalan,  or  Ccrisette,  Fr.;  Kirschpflaume,  Ger.  The 
Myrobalam,  or  Cherry^  Pimm.  (See  our  plate  in  VoL  IL)  —  Sepals 
narrow.  Fruit  globose,  depressed  at  the  base ;  umbilicus  depressed ; 
nut  with  a  small  point.  {Dec.  Prod^  n.  p.  533.)  This  sort  well  deserves 
culture  as  an  ornamental  tree,  on  account  of  its  Ter\-  early  flow- 
ering. In  England,  it  seldom  produces  frniit,  as  tlie  blossoms, 
being  nx>re  tender  than  those  of  the  sloe,  and  appearing  earlier 
than  those  of  the  fruit-bearing  varieties,  are  generallv  injured  by 
the  frost.  It  b  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  S^orth  Ameri- 
ca ;  but,  according  to  Pursh,  it  is  only  found  in  that  country  near 
houses. 

^  P.  d,  5  m,  Jd&u  variegd^  N.  Du  Ham.  The  V4inegaied4ettved  Myro^ 
balan,  or  Cherr>',  P/um. 

5  P.  </.  6  armemoides  *Ser.  The  Apricoi-Bke  Plum^  or  Drap  d'Or.— -  The 
leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  ^rmeniaca  brigantiaca. 

Description,  History,  ^c.  The  myrobalan  plum  tree  appears  to  be  the 
first  remove  from  Pk'unus  insitftia ;  and  the  apricot-like  plum  seems  interme- 
diate between  the  wild  plum  and  the  wild  apricot.  The  varieties  cultivated 
for  their  fruit  have,  in  eeneral,  much  larger  leaves,  and  stronger  young  shoots, 
than  the  other  sorts ;  Uiey  flower  later,  their  blossoms  are  lar;^,  and  their 
fruit,  particularly  such  sorts  as  the  roagnum  bonum  and  the  diamond  plum, 
several  times  as  large;  the  latter  being  upwards  of  S^in.  long.  These  fruit- 
bearing  varieties  are  in  universal  cultivation  in  temperate  climates ;  and  for 
every  thing  of  interest  relating  to  them,  as  such,  we  refer  to  our  Emcyeh^ 
p<tdM  of  Gardening,  edit.  1835,  p.  920.  Those  varieties  which  deserve  cul- 
ture as  ornamental  trees  are  considered,  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  to  he,  the  red  magnum  bonum,  which  has  a  fastigiate 
habit  of  erowth ;  the  Washington,  which  is  a  vkorous-growing  tree,  with  a 
pyramidal  head,  and  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the 
wheat  plum,  which  deserves  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations  for  its  bright 
fiery  red-coloured  fruit.  The  wood  of  the  plum  tree  is  hard,  dose,  com- 
pact, beautifully  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  weighs,  when  dry, 
55  lb.  14oz.  to  the  cubic  foot.  Its  colour  is  brought  out  by  crashing  it  with 
lime-water,  and  it  is  preserved  by  the  application  of  wax  as  a  varnish.  In 
France  and  Germany,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers  and  turners,  and 
also  by  musical  instrument  makers.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle ;  but  both 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers  are  extremely  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  more 
especially  in  spring,  from  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  buds,  or  on  the  bark,  during  the  preceding  season. 

Properties  and  Uses,     The  use  of  the  fruit  in  domestic  economy,  in  Britain 
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for  the  dessert,  and  for  making  tarts  and  puddings,  is  wel)  known.  In  France, 
plums  are  used  principally  dried,  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Brignoltt^  Pntnet,  and  French  Plums.  The  kinds  of  plum  usually  em- 
ployed for  preserving,  in  France,  are  the  Brignole,  the  prune  d'Ast,the  Perdri- 
gon  blanc,  the  prune  d*Agen,  and  the  Ste.  Catherine.  The  first  and  second 
are  grown  principally  near  the  little  town  of  Brignoles,  in  Provence;  and 
the  Brignole  is  used  for  making  the  preserved  plum  sold  in  London,  in 
round  boxes  divided  with  cut  white  paper,  as  a  sort  of  dry  sweetmeat.  The 
firuit  is  large  and  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  side  next  the  sun  ;  and 
the  flesh  is  rather  insipid^  and  very  sweet.  The  prune  d'Ast  is  a  large  long 
plum,  vrith  a  deep  violet  coriaceous  skin,  and  abundant  bloom,  and  is  chiefly 
osed  for  preparing  what  are  called,  in  England,  French  plums.  The  Perdrigon 
blanc  is  generally  used  for  prunes.  The  fruit  is  long,  and  narrow  at  the  base, 
of  a  greenish  white,  tinged  with  red,  with  rather  a  leathery  skin,  and  abundant 
bloom.  The  flesh  is  greenish,  melting,  and  so  sweet,  as  to  have  nearly  the 
same  flavour  when  eaten  ripe  from  the  tree,  as  when  preserved.  The  Ste. 
Catherine  plum  is  a  lai^e  yellowish  plum ;  the  fruit  of  an  oval  shape,  tapering 
towards  the  base ;  remarkably  sweet,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  when  ga- 
thered from  the  tree.  The  prune  d'Agen  is  nearly  black,  fleshy,  and  rather 
insipid,  with  a  coriaceous  skin,  and  abundant  bloom. 

Th^  mode  of  preparing  the  Brignole  plunu  Ls  exactly  the  same  now  as,  ac- 
cording to  Olivier  De  Serres,  was  practised  in  the  16th  century.  The  plums, 
which  are  called,  in  the  country,  pistoles,  are  not  gathered  till  the  sun  has 
dried  them  from  the  dews  ;  and  the  trees  are  slightly  shaken,  so  that  only  the 
ripest  of  the  plums  may  fall  on  table-cloths,  laid  on  the  ground  under  the 
trees,  ready  to  receive  them.  The  plums  are  spread  out  in  shallow  baskets, 
and  placed  in  a  dry  and  cool  place.  The  next  day  the  skin  is  peeled  ofl*  them 
by  women  accustomed  to  the  employment,  who  use  their  thumb-nails  to  raise 
toe  skin,  frequently  dipping  their  hands  in  water,  to  keep  them  cool.  The 
use  of  any  iron  or  steel  instrument  is  strictly  forbidden,  as  it  would  spoil  the 
delicate  colour  and  transparent  appearance  of  the  dried  fruit.  The  plums  are 
then  placed  on  wooden  sieves,  or  wicker  frames,  and  exp>osed  to  the  sun  for 
several  days ;  after  which  they  are  threaded  at  the  tip  on  little  rods,  or  wands, 
so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  air ;  being 
carefully  placed  under  cover  every  night.  When  every  particle  of  watery 
matter  appears  to  be  evaporated,  the  stones  are  taken  out  of  the  fruit  by 
the  hand,  and  the  plums  are  pressed  toother  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  quite  round.  They  are  then  again  put  on  the  wicker  sieves,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun ;  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  are  arranged  carefully  with  white 
paper,  cut  at  the  edges,  in  little  round  flat  boxes  made  of  thin  strips  of  the 
wood  of  the  willow,  for  sale. 

Preparations  of  Prunes  and  French  Plums.  The  best  prunes  are  made  near 
Tours,  of  the  Ste.  Catherine  plum  and  the  prune  d*  Agen  ;  and  the  best  French 
plums  are  made  in  Provence,  of  the  Perdrigon  blanc,  the  Brignole,  and  the 
prune  d* Ast ;  the  Provence  plums  being  most  fleshy,  and  having  always  most 
bloom.  Both  kinds  are,  however,  made  of  these,  and  other  kinds  of  plums, 
in  various  parts  of  France.  The  plums  are  gathered  when  just  ripe  enough 
to  fall  from  the  trees  on  their  being  slightly  shaken.  They  are  then  laid  se- 
parately on  frames,  or  sieves,  made  of  wicker-work  or  laths,  and  exposed  for 
several  days  to  the  sun,  till  they  become  as  soft  as  ripe  medlars.  When  this 
is  the  case,  they  are  put  into  a  spent  oven,  shut  quite  close,  and  \eft  there  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  oven  being  slightly  re- 
heated, they  are  put  in  again  when  it  is  rather  warmer  than  it  was  before. 
The  next  day  they  are  again  taken  out,  and  turned  by  slightly  shaking  the 
sieves.  The  oven  is  heated  again,  and  they  are  put  in  a  third  time,  when  the 
oven  is  one  fourth  degree  hotter  than  it  was  the  second  time.  Afier  remain- 
ing twenty-four  hours,  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to  get  quite  cold.  They 
are  then  rounded,  an  operation  which  is  performed  by  turning  the  stone  in 
the  plum,  without  breaking  the  skin,  and  pressing  the  two  ends  together  be- 
tween thumb  and  finger.    They  are  then  again  put  upon  the  sieves,  which  are 
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placed  in  an  oTcn,  bom  which  the  h^ad  has  been  juM  drawn.  The  door  of 
the  oven  is  closed,  and  <be  crerices  are  stopped  round  it;wKh  rlay,  or  drj 
|rau.  An  hour  afterwards,  the  plums  are  taken  out,  and  the  oven  is  again 
shut,  with  a  cup  of  water  in  it,  for  about  two  hours.  Wbca  the  n-ater  is  m 
ynrm  at  just  to  be  able  to  bear  the  finger  in  it,  the  prunes  are  again  placed  in 
the  oven,  and  left  there  for  twentj-Tour  hours,  when  the  operation  is  finished, 
and  thej  are  put  IookIj  into  small,  long,  and  rather  deep  boxes,  for  sale. 
Itie  conmion  sorts  ore  gathered  by  shaking  (he  trees ;  but  the  finer  Icinds,  for 
making  French  plums,  must  be  gathered  in  the  morning,  before  the  rising  of 
the  auD,  by  taking  hold  of  the  stalk  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  without 
touching  ttie  fiiiit ;  and  laid  gently  on  a  bed  of  vine  leaves  in  a  baiiket.  When 
the  baskets  are  filled,  without  the  pluma  touching  each  other,  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  fruit-room,  where  they  are  left  lor  two  or  three  Jays  exposed 
to  die  sun  and  air;  after  which  the  same  process  is  employed  as  for  the  others; 
■nd  in  this  way  the  delicate  bloom  is  retained  on  the  fruit,  even  when  quite  diy. 
ZinrticAen  Watter  and  RaJa.  Both  these  liquors  closely  resemble  kirsch- 
wasser;  and  the  former  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Raki  is  made  in 
Hungary,  by  fermentine  apples  ground  or  crushed  with  bruised  plums,  and 
diniuii^  the  liquor.     The  spirit  produced  is  said  to  be  very  agreeable 


and  Jhnl-beariiig  kinds  are  almost  mvariably  propagated  by  grafting  or 
■nd  this  u  gemrally  performed  on  stocks  of  the  muscle.  Si.  Julien,  i 
the  freMrowing-phims;  or  on  the  Hirabelle  plum,  when  the  plant 


e,  and,  though  not  quite  so  strong,  much  more  wholesome  than  brmndv. 
in  the  south  of  France,  an  eicdlent  spirit  is  obtained  from  the  bruised  pulp 
■nd  kcnids  of  plums,  fermented  with  noney  and  flour,  by  distillation  in  the 

Sal,  &hiatia»,  PmpagatiotL,  ^r.     The  plum  prefers  a  free  loamy  soil,  som^ 

exposed  to  the  sun.  Ilie  ornamental 

" '  ig  or  budding ; 

■en,  or  any  of 

e  fi«e.growing-pfumB;  or  on  the  Hirabelle  plum,  when  the  plants  are  in- 
tended to  form  dwarfs.  Thestocks  mayeither  bernised  fromieeds,treatedaa 
recomtnended  for  those  of  the  sloe,  or  from  layers.  Plants  are  obtained,  by 
the  latter  mode,  in  ■  very  simple  and  expeditious  manner.  The  shoots  of  the 
preceding  year,  which  have  risen  fiMm  the  stools,  are  p^ged  down  to  the 
grouitd  quite  flat,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  with  soil.  The  entire 
•boot  being  thus  covered  and  kept  moist,  there  is  an  equal  stimulus  applied 
to  all  the  buds  on  it ;  each  of  which  produces  a  vertical  shoot,  a  foot  or  two 
in  length,  according  to  the  soil  and  the  season  ;  and  each  of  these  shoots,  when 
taken  off  b  the  ^vetnber  following,  is  found  to  have  abundance  of  roots. 
Tlie  branches  which  were  laid  down  to  produce  these  shoots  are  then  cut 
off  dose  to  the  stool;  and  the  shoots  produced  from  the  centre  of  the  stool, 
during  stunmer,  are,  during  winter,  or  early  in  spring,  laid  down  in  their  turn, 
■■  above  described.  This  is  the  practice  in  the  Ch>Idworth  and  other  nur- 
•eiiea,  where  stocks  are  raised  in  immense  quantities  to  supply  the  getteral 
donand  of  the  trade. 

■  4.  P.  ca'ndicans  Batb.    The  wbitiib-Jtmed  Plum  Tree. 

4M  UaOUaUtm.     BiOl  Cm.  Tur,  tsil  pL  K. ,  r  WUkL  Edum.  Supi>l,  p  X. ; 

Etgrmm^,    OiirA)^«IM,ta6. 

%>M.  (^ar^  4^.    Branches  pubescoit. 

Flowcra  8  or  3  together,  upon  short 

pubeMent   peduncles.     Calyx  bell- 

sliaped.        Leaves    broadly   ovate, 
'    whitish   beneath.     Stipules  of  the   /^  '^ 

lengtl)  of  the  petiole,  very  narrow,  ^  ^ 

and  cut  in  a  toothed  manner.  (Dec. 

Ptvd.,  \L  p.  332.)    A  sbmb,  growing 

to  the  h^t  of  6ft.  or  eft.;   in- 
troduced in  I  SeO,  and  producing  its  white  fiowen  in  April. 

It  is  not  known  of  what  country  it  is  a  iMtne. 
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m  5.  P.  CocoMfLLA  Tenore.     The  CocoinilU  Plum  Tree. 

i4emi^fiemiiam.    Tcnoic  lYod.  Sm|vL.  t.  |k  67. ;  Cat^  1819,  |k  4&  ;  Dec  Prod ,  8.  ^  533L  {  Otm^i  MUL. 
8.P.46& 

Spec,  Char^  S^c.  Flowers  upon  short  peduncles,  in  pmire.  LeaTes  obovate^ 
crenulate,  eUbrous  on  both  surfaces ;  the  crenatures  glanded.  Fruit  ovate* 
oblong,  wi&  a  small  point,  yellow,  ?  bitter  or  ?  acid.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  533,) 
A  shnib,  a  native  of  Calabria,  in  hedges,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  produces  its  white  flowers  in  April.  It  was  introduced  in 
\S24^,  The  bark  is  febrifugal,  and,  in  Calabria,  is  considered  to  be  a  spe- 
cific for  the  cure  of  the  pestilential  fevers  common  in  that  country. 

m  6.  P.  MARi'^TiMA  IVangenheim,    The  8ea-side>«iiU6i/^  Plum  Tree. 


/dhillffcaiKm.    WangenlL  Amer.,  lOa.  according  to  WUkL  Edubl,  |k  5ia ;    Punh  FL  Abmt.  Scat. 
l.pLa3E2.;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  533. ;  Don*f  MilL,  S.  p.  tta 

Spec,  Char.,  4*^*  Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  serrate.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Fruit 
small,  round,  sweet,  dark  blue.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  533.)  A  shrub,  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  sandy  soils,  on  the  sea  coast,  nx)m  New  Jersey  to 
Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  Introduced  in  ISIS^ 
and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  April  and  Blay.  In  its  native  country, 
these  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  ^g,  dark  purple,  and, 
according  to  Pursh,  very  ^ood  to  eat.  There  are  plants  in  some  of  the 
principal  European  nursenes;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  of  them  having 
yet  ripened  fruit.  P,  acuminata  Michx,  (Fl,  Bor,  Amer,,  p.  284.)  is  thought 
by  Pursh  to  be  identical  with  this  species. 

m  7.  P,  PUBB^scENs  Poir,    The  pubescent-Zmt^  Plum  Tree. 

tiemt^fkmtiom.    Poir.  SuppL,  4i  |k  584u,  not  of  Punh  ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  pi  5S& ;  Doo'k  ICUL.  SL  p.  490L 

Spec,  Char,,  Sjrc,  Leaves  with  short  pubescent  petioles,  and  disks  that  are 
slightly  pubescent,  ovate,  thickish,  rounded,  or  shortly  acuminate  and  un- 
equally toothed.  Flowers  mostly  solitary  and  nearly  sessile.  Fruit  oval. 
(Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  533.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and 
producing  its  white  flowers  in  May.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Britain 
since  1818;  but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 

A  8.  ?  P.  divarica'ta  Led,      The  divaricate  (P  -branched)  Plum  Tree. 

Idemtifieatkm.  I^eix  IjuL  Hort.  Dorpi,  SuppL  iaM»  p.  & ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  531  >  Don't  Mia,  SL  pc  501 
Spec,  Char.,  ifc.  Branches  spineless.  Leaves  with  glandless  petioles,  and 
disks  oblong-elliptical,  tapered  to  both  ends,  concave  above,  serrate,  gli^ 
brous,  with  the  midrib  bearded  beneath.  Flowers  solitary,  very  numerous. 
Calyx  reflexed.  Fruit  elliptical,  yellow.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  534.)  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  on  Caucasus,  and  producing  its 
numerous  white  flowers  in  April.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Bntain 
since  1820 ;  but  it  is  not  common  in  collections. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  ofFrunus. 

p.  mietvednia  Mejer  {Fir^.  i>l.,  p.  166. ;  D<m*s  MilL.  8.  p.  501.)  if  deacrlbed  at  an  unarmed  slirub, 
wiU)  leave*  gutirou*,  conduplicate,  orate^liptic,  tbarpry  terratcd,  and  wiUi  floven  in  uabclt}  Ck« 
dn^ie  and  the  nut  OMong.  It  ia  a  native  of  Cauca«u«,  on  Mount  Bechvarmak  (  but  has  not  yei  been 
introduced  into  Britain. 

P.  tomentdm  Thunb.  {Ft  Jap.,  903.,  and  i>on*f  MU.,  9.  b.  496.)  haa  the  branchce  onanned,  and  tlie 
pedundet  ■olttary.  The  leave*  are  ovate  and  terrated,  villous  above,  and,  as  well  aa  the  petlolct,  to. 
nentosc  beneath.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  drupe  the  siae  of  a  pea.  A  shrub^  flrom  6  ft  to  8  It. 
in  height,  a  native  of  Japan,  not  vet  introduced. 

P.  tMmdmia  Blum.  {.BigrL,  pi  1104  {  Don**  MUL,  8.  p.  504.)  Leaves  oblong,  acumltiated,  ftimished 
with  two  glands  at  the  base,  and  uneoually  serrulated.  Flowers  in  umbellate  fludcles.  Fruit  round, 
and  of  a  yellowish  red.    A  tree,  a  native  of  China,  not  yet  introduced. 

Oiker  spa^.  The  genus  Prtinus  L.  fonneriy  included  one  or  two  species  now  united  with  At- 
mcniaca  Tohtm.,  and  a  number  which  have  been  separated  from  it,  and  formed  into  the  genua  (¥rasua 
Jkm.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  appears  to  us  considerable  confUsion  among  the  spcclca  of  tiMM 
three  genera ;  and  we  think  it  likely,  uiat,  when  the  flruit  of  all  the  sorts  has  been  seen,  aomt  of  there 
will  be  re«tored  to  Priinus.  Among  these,  we  think,  will  be  Cerasus  nigra  Lou.,  which,  in  the  flowers, 
leaves,  colour  of  the  wood,  and  general  habit  of  the  plant,  as  shown  in  the  plants  bearing  this  name  In 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  variety  of  the  common  plum  {  or  of  Uuit 
form  of  it  knows  as  Priinus  maritima,  which,  with  some  othen  tnumeratad  above,  w«  cannot  bring 
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to  ooaaidnr  m  *^*™t*  wfeaet.  SwmtroiM  m  are  the  cnHzvaKed  frail  bta nng  rariecics  of 
KM  filuia,  it  ii  dear  tkal  they  wa^tt  be  inrreaaed  md  n^kmtmm  ;  and  at  it  also  h^hly  pro- 
,  that  moaeroBfl  raneCaes,  with  frmiu  tataDv  diflerest  froa  thoae  mi  the  orivmal  ipcoc*,  might 
be  fgocurcd  by  rulUTaticf  the  Xorth  Aaerieaii'fpeocs,  F.  marftaaa  aad  P.  pub^«cet»  ;  if,  indeed, 
theie  are  aBfth.of  Bare  thaa  ranetie*  of  P.  doRDcaCaca.  There  are  tvo  fomi,  vfaich  erery  descTi|K 
Horn  of  tree  *eesaa  c^aiAe  of  tponing  iota,  which  are  vet  waotiaf  ia  the  gemat  I^rilaai,  as  at  prescoC 
~  the  ooe  i*  with  braachea  pendent,  aad  the  other  with  hraacfaei  erect  and  fastjgiate.  There 
be  DO  doabt  but  that  an  endtew  Bti—ber  of  hybrids,  rarying  in  their  leaves,  blnaonii,  and  fruit, 
be  prodoced  by  Cfcundating  the  WoMoaag  of  the  plom  with  the  pollen  of  the  ahnood,  the  peach, 
the  apnoot,  and  the  cherry  ;  sod,  thoogh  waae  aay  be  divpoaed  to  aatagn  little  ralue  to  theM  kinds 
of  prodnctaoos,  yet  it  aust  not  be  forgotten  that  alaaoct  aU  the  cokiTated  piants  of  most  Talue  to 
haTe  been  prodoced  try  sooae  kind  of  artifici»l  process.  Expoiments  of  this  kind,  therefore, 
to  be  disuauaged.  What  coltare  has  done  we  know :  bat  what  it  may  yet  accomplish 
in  the  womb  of  time. 

Genus  V. 


CE^RASUS  Juss.    The  Chebbt.    Lin.  Syst,  Icosandria  Mono^nia. 

Ueniifioatiam.    Joss.  Gen.,  54a ;  Deci  Ft  Fr.,  4  p.4?9. ;  Prod^  S.  Pl  SS5L ;  Don's  IG1L,  SL  p.  504. 
omjfmet.     Cerasus  and  Lauroc^rasas  Tonra. ;  /tttnus  a  Lm. ;  Ceruaer,  Pr. ;  Kirscne,  Ge^ . 
tmaUoM.     From  Ororau,  the  anoent  name  of  a  town  of  Pootus  in  Asia,  whence  the  cultivated 


Cerasus  and  Lauroc^rasos  Tonra. ;  Primus  atL  Um. ;  Cerxsaer,  Pr. ;  Kirscne,  Ger. 
From  Cerasms,  the  anoent  name  of  a  town  of  Pootus  in  Asia, 
cherry  wa«  lint  brought  to  Borne,  by  LncuUus,  a  Roman  General,  6B  a.  c. 

DetcriplioH,  Sfc,  Trees  and  shrubs,  almost  all  deciduous,  with  smooth  ser- 
rated leaves,  and  white  flowers ;  and,  generally,  with  light-coloured  bark ; 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Some  of  them  are  cultivated 
for  their  fruit,  and  the  others  as  ornamental.  In  British  nurseries,  thej  are 
generally  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  Cerasus  sylvestris :  they 
will  grow  in  any  common  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry;  and  the  price  in  European 
and  American  nurseries  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  that  o^  common 
fruit  trees.  There  is  much  confusion  in  all  the  species,  more  particularly  as 
rc^gards  those  which  are  natives  of  North  America ;  and  which,  as  Dr.  Hooker 
judidously  observes,  can  only  be  **  removed  by  carefully  studying  the  plants 
m  a  living  state,  both  during  the  season  of  the  blossom  and  that  m  the  miit.*' 
{FL  Bor,  Amrr./i.  p.  167.) 


§  i.  Cerasdphora  Dec.     TTie  Cherry^bearing  Kinds. 

Sect.  Char.     Flowers  produced  from  buds  upon  shoots  not  of  the  same  year ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  disposed  umbellately.     Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Specie  cuUnxUedfor  thrir  Fruit. 

The  Cherries  culticaied  in  Gardens^  according  to  Linnaeus  {L.  Pat,  in  Sp.  PL., 
and  L.  Ftl.  in  Mant.)  and  almost  all  botanists  to  the  time  of  De  CandoUe, 
have  been  referred  to  Prunus  avium  L.  and  Prunus  Cerasus  L,  (both,  in 
our  opinion,  only  varied  forms  of  one  species) ;  the  former  being  the  merisier  of 
the  French,  and  corresponding  with  the  small  wild  black  bitter  cherry  of  the 
English  (the  C.  sylvestris  of  Ray) ;  and  the  latter  the  cerisier  of  the  ^French, 
and  corr&sponding  with  the  common  red  sour  cherry  of  the  English  (the  C 
vulgaris  of^  Miller).  To  these  two  species  De  CandoUe,  in  the  Flore  Franpaise, 
has  added  two  others :  Cerasus  Juliana,  which  he  considers  as  including  the  gui- 
gniers ;  and  Cerasus  duracina,  under  which  he  includes  the  bigarreaus,  or  hard 
cherries.  Under  each  of  these  four  species,  Seringe,  in  De  CandoUe's  Pro* 
dromuSf  has  arranged  a  number  of  varieties,  with  ddinitions  to  each  group ; 
but,  as  neither  the  species  nor  the  groups  appear  to  us  distinct,  we  have 
adopted  the  arrangement  of  the  author  of  the  article  on  Cerasus  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  Homely  as  much  more  simple  and  satisfactory ;  and  have  referred  all  the 
cultivated  varieties  to  the  same  species  as  Linnaeus ;  substituting  for  Plrunus 
Mum  L,y  Cerasus  sylv^tris,  the  synon.  of  Ray ;  and  for  Prunus  Cerasus  £»., 
Cerasus  vulgaris,  already  used  to  designate  the  same  species  in  Mill.  Z>ir/.,  and 
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by  Loiseleur  in  the  Xouveau  Du  Hamel.  We  shall  slightly  notice  the  groups 
included  in  the  Kouveau  Du  Hamcl^  under  each  species ;  we  shall  aftorwards 
gire  a  list  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  Mr,  Thompson  of  the  London  Horti* 
cultural  Society's  Garden,  of  the  kinds  of  both  species  which  he  thinks  most 
deserving  of  culture  as  ornamental  trees ;  and  our  description,  history,  &c.,  will 
comprehend  both  species,  and  the  races  and  Taneties  belonging  to  them. 
The  arrangement  of  the  varieties,  and  general  culture  of  the  cherr}*  in  the 
kitchen-garden  and  orchard,  will  be  found  at  length  in  our  EHcyciop(gdia  of 
Gardening ;  and,  in  a  more  condensed  form,  in  our  Subwrban  Gardener, 

I  I.  C  stlve'stris  Bavh.  and  Raif,     The  wild  hiack-fhuted  Cherry  Tree. 

Unki^ieatkm.    Bauh.  Hist,  L  L  S.  p.  SSa  i  IUt  HisL,  I5SSL ;  Pen.  Sjn.  S.  ^  SS 
Sfmomywtet  and  Gmrdem  XameM.     C  kvium  Mtrmck  Mctk.^  6:72.,  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  So.  S78&,  Dtc  Prod., 
i.  DL  535l,  Lois,  in  .V.  Dm  ffam.,  &  p.  10.,  Dom's  MiU,  2.  p.  505.  ;  C  nigra  Mill  Diet,  N'o.2.,  not  of 
Alt.    Grr.  Em.,  1505. ;  /*rCtnus  kvium  LtiL  Sp.,  68a  ;  P.  kTium  w.  •  and  4.  "  <Ztf.  Bawm.,  ed.  S. 
p.  306L ;  F.  nigricaa*,  and  P.  vArui  Ekr.  Bct'tr.,  7.  p.  12d,l27.;  Gean,  Bifaireau,  Corone,  Corooo,  SawU 
Black,  Black  Uertfordthure.  Black  Heart,  Black  Mazard,  Uie  Merry  TYeeof  the  Cbethire  peuanCa, 
the  Merries  in  Suffolk ;  Mdriuer,  Merise  groase  noire,  Guignier,  Bigarreautj«r,  Heaumier,  #V>. ; 
SOssc  Kifsche,  Grr. 
Dertpatkm.  Tbii  cherry  is  called  Corone,  or  Coroon,  in  tome  parts  of  England,  fhymoofwi^,  a  crow,  in 
reference  toits  blackness.    Merry  Tree  and  Merries  are  evidently  comiptioDS  of  the  word  Mfrisier ; 
and  M^risier  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  words  amirr,  bitter,  and  crrite,  cherry.     Bigarreau  is 
derived  from  bigarHe  party-coloured,  because  the  cherries  known  by  this  name  are  s«tHM«lly  of  two 
colours,  yellow  and  red  \  and  Heaumier  is  from  the  French  word  ketuame,  a  hdnet,  ftxMn  th« 
shape  of  the  flruit 

i^p^.  Char,,  Sfc.  Branches  vigorous  and  divaricate ;  the  buds  from  which  the 
fruits  arc  produced,  oblong-acute.  Flowers  in  umbel-like  groups,  sessile, 
not  numerous.  L^ves  oval-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  somewhat  pen- 
dent, slightly  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  and  furnished  with  two  glands  at 
the  base.  (2>er.  Prod^  and  Xouveau  Du  HameL)  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is 
a  very  deep  dark  red,  or  black ;  the  flesh  is  of  the  same  colour,  small  in 
quantity,  austere  and  bitter  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  and  insipid  when 
the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe.  The  nut  is  oval  or  ovate,  like  the  fruit,  firmly 
adhering  to  the  flesh,  and  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
The  juice  is  mostly  coloured ;  and  the  skin  does  not  separate  from  the 
flesh.  A  tree,  a  native  of  Europe,  found  in  woods  and  hedees ;  very  dwarf 
m  unfavourable  soils  and  climates,  but  growing  to  the  height  of  40  fr.  or 
50  ft.,  or  upwards,  in  dry  fertile  soils.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  April, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  or  July.  Under  this  species  are  included,  in 
the  XoHveau  Du  Hamel,  the  following  races  or  groups  :  — 

1.  Merisiers,  or  Merries,  with  black  or  yellow  fruit. 

2.  Guigniers,  or  Geans  (jC,  Juliana  Dec.),  with  red  or  black  fruit,  early  or 
late,  and  including  the  tobacco-leaved  guignier,  or  gean,  of  4  to  the  pound 
(the  C.  decumana  of  Delauny). 

3.  Heaumiers,  the  Heimet^thaped  Cherries,  (C.  Julikna  var.  heawmdna  Dec.) 
somewhat  resembling  the  bigarreau,  but  with  less  firm  flesh. 

Variety  of  this  race  used  for  omamentat  purposes, 
t  C-  s,  durdcina  2  flore  pleno  Hort.,  the  doubte-fhwered  wild  black 
Cherry  ;  Merisier  a  Fleurs  doubles,  or  Merisier  Renunculier,  Fr. ;  is  a 
very  beautiful  variety,  known,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  as  the  double  French  white.  The  tree  there,  in 
1835,  was  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  after  having  been  10  years  planted. 

4.  Biearreauiiers,  the  Bigatreau,  or  hard-fleshed  Cherries,  (C,  dur&cina  Dec.) 
with  white,  flesh-coloured,  and  black  fruit,  generally  heart-shaped. 

t  2.  C,  vuLGA^Ris  Mill,     The  common  Cherry  Tree. 

identi^eatitm.    Mill  Diet.,  Na  1. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,5u  p.  la 

Swnom/mrs  and  Gardtn  Names.  Prinnu*  C^rasus  Lin,  Sp.,  679. ;  C.  hort^nsis  Pen.  Syw.  2.  p.  S4  ;  C. 
eaproniina  Dec.  FL  Fr..  4.  p.  482.,  Dec  Prod,  2.  n.  5S&,  Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  507. :  P.  aust^ra  and  P. 
iclda  Ekrk.  BHtr.,  7.  p.  129.  and  150. ;  Cherry,  Kentish  or  Flemish  CherrT,  Morello,  May  Duke : 
Cerise  de  Montmorency.  Cerise  de  Paris,  Ceri«e  k  Fruits  ronds,  Cerisier  du  Nord,  Cerisier,  and 
Oriottier  in  some  provinces,  ¥r.  ;  saure  Kirsche,  Ger. 

Derivation.  CapronidHa  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ca0roi«,thc  hautbois  strawberry,  probably  firom  this 
cherry  possessing  so  much  more  flavour  than  C.  syfvi^stris.  Morello  is  either  from  morH  (Morck/ila 
esculenU),  the  flesh  being  of  the  aame  consistency  as  the  flesh  of  that  Aingus ;  or,  perhaps, 
from  the  French  word  morciie,  a  female  negro.    May  Duke  is  a  corrupUoo  of  Midoc,  the  proTinc^ 
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of  France  where  the  vmrlety  U  lupposed  to  have  been  originated.      Griottier  is  laid  to  be  de. 
rived  ftrom  aigrtur,  sourness,  or  sharpness,  and  applied  to  this  cherry  from  the  acidity  of  its  fruit 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Tree  small,  branches  spreading.  Flowers  in  subsessile 
.  unibels,  not  numerous.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  toothed,  glabrous.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  C  sylvestris.  The  fruit  is  round,  melting, 
full  of  a  watery  sap,  more  or  less  flavoured,  and  almost  always  sensibly 
acid.  The  skin  of  the  fruit  is  commonly  red,  but,  in  the  numerous  varieties 
in  cultivation,  passing  into  all  the  shades  between  that  colour  and  dark 
purple  or  black.  The  skin  of  all  the  varieties  of  C.  vulgaris  separates 
easily  from  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  parts  readily  from  the  stone ;  wnile,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  C,  sylvestris,  the  skin  is  more  or  less  adhering  to  the 
flesh,  and  the  flesh  to  the  stone.  {Nouveau  Du  Hamel,v,  p,  IB.)  This  spe- 
cies forms  a  tree  of  less  magnitude  than  that  of  C,  sylvestris :  it  is  never 
found  in  a  truly  wild  state  in  Europe,  and  the  aboriginal  form  is  unknown. 
There  are  numerous  cultivated  varieties,  which  are  classed  by  Loiseleur, 
in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  in  three  groups,  including  in  the  first  of  these 
the  four  following  varieties,  which  we  particularise  on  account  of  their 
being  purely  ornamental. 

Varieties, 

X  C.  V,  ^flore  semipleno  Hort.  7%^  temidouble  common  Cherry, 
~  C.  V,  3fl6re  pleno  Hort.  The  double-flowered  common  Cherry, — All  the 
stamens  of  this  variety  are  changed  into  petals;  and  the  pistillum 
into  small  green  leaves,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The 
flower  is  smaller  and  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  double  merisier; 
but,  as  the  tree  does  not  grow  so  high,  and  as  it  can  be  ^rown  as  a 
shrub,  it  is  suitable  for  planting  in  situations  where  the  other  cannot 
be  introduced.  It  is  commonly  crafted  on  the  fVunus  Mahdleh, 
The  flower  is  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  on  account 
of  its  central  green  leaves  illustrating  Goethe's  doctrine  of  vegetable 
metamorphoses.  (See  Lindi.  Introd,  to  Bot.,  p.  143.) 

If  C.  V.  4  persie^ra  Hort.  TV  Peach-blogfomed  eommon  CA^rry.  —The  flowers  are  double, 
and  rose-coloured.  lliis  variety  was  known  to  Bauhin  and  to  Toumefort,  but  is  at 
present  rare  in  gardens.    We  have  not  seen  it. 

1  C.  V.   5  fiHis  variegdtit  Hort.       TJie  variegated4eaved  common  Cherry, 

T%e  fruit-bearing  varieties  are  arranged  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely 
under  the  following  heads :  — 

1.  Flesh  whitish,  and  more  or  less  acid;  including  the  Montmorency 
cherry. 

2.  Flesh  whitish,  and  only  very  slightly  acid ;  including  the  English 
duke  cherries. 

3.  Flesh  red,  including  the  griottiers,  or  morellos. 

The  JbllounnB  selection  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  with  a 
view  of  exemplifying  the  diflerent  forms  which  the  varieties  of  the 
cultivated  cherries  assume,  as  standard  trees :  — 

The  Bigarreau  is  a  tree  of  vigorous  growth,  with  large  pale  green 
leaves,  and  stout  divergent  branches. 

Buttner^s  Yellow  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  like  the  preceding,  but 
with  golden-coloured  fruit. 

77ie  Kentish  Cherry  is  a  round-headed  tree,  with  slender  shoots,  some- 
what pendulous. 

The  May  Duke  is  a  middle-sized  or  low  tree,  with  an  erect  fastigiate 
head. 

77ie  Morello  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  spreading  head,  somewhat  pen- 
dulous ;  most  prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit ;  tne  latter  ripening  very 
late,  and,  from  not  being  so  greedily  eaten  by  the  birds  as  most  other 
sorts,  hanging  on  the  trees  a  long  time. 

D*Ostheim  is  a  dwarf  weeping  tree,  a  great  bearer. 

General  Descripii&n,    The  cherry  trees  in  cultivation,  whether  in  woods  or 

murdetw,  may,  in  point  of  general  appearance,  be  included  in  three  forms : 

Mige  trees  with  stout  bnnaies,  and  snoots  proceeding  from  the  main  stem 
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borizontally,  or  slightly  inclining  upwards,  and,  when  young  and  without  their 
leaves,  bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  gigantic  candelabras,  such  as  the 
geans,  and  many  of  the  heart  cherries ;   fastigiate  trees  of  a  smaller  size, 
such  as  the  dukes ;  and  small  trees  with  weak  wood,  and  branches  divergent 
and  drooping,  such  as  the  Kentish  or  Flemish  cherries,  and  the  morellos. 
The  leaves  vary  so  much  in  the  cultivated  varieties,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
characterise  the  sorts  by  them ;  but,  in  general,  those  of  the  large  trees  are 
largest,  and  the  lightest  in  colour,  and  those  of  the  slender-branched  trees 
the  smallest,  and  the  darkest  in  colour ;  the  flowers  are  also  largest  on  the 
large  trees.    The  fruits  of  all  the  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kentiafa 
and  the  morello  cherries,  are  eagerly  devoured  by  birds,  from  the  stones  drop* 
ped  by  which  in  the  woods,  all  the  varieties  considered  as  wild  have,  pro- 
bably, arisen.     The  distinction  of  two  species,  or  races,  is  of  very  little  use, 
with  reference  to  cherries  as  fruit-bearing  plants;  but,  as  the  wild  sort  is  very 
distinct,  when  found  in  its  native  habitats,  from  the  cherry  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, it  seems  worth  while  to  keep  them  apart,  with  a  view  to  arboriculture 
and  ornamental  planting.     For  this  reason,  also,  we  have  kept  Cerasus  sem- 
perflorens,  C  Pseudo-Ci^rasus,  C  serrulata,  C  f?ersicif61ia,  and  C  Chamas- 
c^rasus  apart,  though  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
varieties  of  the  same  species  as  the  fruit-bearing  cherries.     The  wild  cherry  is 
much  more  common,  as  a  timber  tree,  in  Scotland,  and  in  France  and  Ger* 
many,  than  it  is  in  England.     In  Scotland  and  France,  there  are  two  sorts 
planted  for  their  timber,  the  red-fruited  and  the  black-fruited;  tmd  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  red-fruited  variety  has  larger  leaves,  which  are  paler, 
and  more  deeply  serrated  than  the  black-fruited  variety,  and  that  it  grows 
more  rapidly  and  vigorously.     Cook  mentions  that  he  measured  a  wild  cherry 
tree  in  Cashiobury  Wood,  that  was  85  ft.  5  in.  high  (^Forest  Trees,  &c.,  3d.  edit., 
1724,  p.  92.) ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. Walker  describes  one  at  the  Holm,  in  Galloway, 
as  being  50  ft.  high,  in  1763.     In  consequence  of  its  rapid  ^owth,  the  red- 
fruited  variety  ought  to  be  preferred  wnere  the  object  is  timber,  or  where 
stocks  are  to  be  grown  for  fruit  trees  of  large  size.     As  a  coppice-wood  tree, 
the  stools  push  freely  and  rapidly ;  and,  as  a  timber  tree,  it  will  attain  its  full 
size,  in  ordinary  situations,  in  50  years ;  afler  which  it  should  be  cut  down. 
Its  rate  of  growth,  in  the  first  10  years,  will  average,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, 18  in.  a  year. 

Geography,  The  cherry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  indigenous  in  France  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  including  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean islands.  It  is  also  found  in  Russia,  as  far  north  as  55°  or  56^. 
N.  lat. ;  and  it  ripens  fruit  in  Norway  and  East  Bothnia,  as  far  as  63°  n.  lat., 
though  it  is  not  indigenous.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
north  and  east  of  Asia.  In  England,  it  is  met  with  in  woods  and  hedges.  It 
grows  on  mountains  to  the  height  of  1600  ft.  in  the  north  of  England ;  and 
a  dwarf  variety  abounds  at  Barandam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sleaford,  in 
Lincolnshire.  It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  there 
is  a  dwarf  variety  indigenous  to  Ross-shire. 

History,  All  the  ancient  authors  who  speak  of  the  cherry  agree  in  assign*> 
ing  to  that  tree  an  Asiatic  origin.  Pliny  states  that  it  did  not  exist  in  Itoly 
till  after  the  victory  which  Lucullus  obtained  over  Mithridates,  King  of 
Pontus,  68  B.  c.  Some  modem  authors,  however,  have  doubted  this,  and 
among  these  are  Ray,  Linnseus,  and  the  Abb^  Rosier.  According  to  Rosier, 
Lucullus  brought  into  Italy  only  two  superior  varieties  of  cherry ;  the  spe- 
cies which  were  the  origin  of  all  those  now  in  cultivation  being,  before  nis 
time,  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  to  the  forests  of  France,  though  their  fruit  was 
neglected  by  the  Romans.  Loiseleur,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamely  combats 
this  opinion ;  stating  that,  though  the  wild  cherry  is  undoubtedly  indigenous 
to  France,  yet  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  to  Italy ;  and  that  even 
in  France,  only  the  C,  sylvestris,  or  merisier,  is  found  in  the  forests;  while  the 
C,  vulgaris,  or  cerisicr,  is  never  found  in  an  apparently  wild  state  in  any 
country  in  Europe,  except  near  human  habitations.     From  this  Loiseleur 
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concludes  that,  though  the  merisier  existed  in  France,  it  had  probably  never 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  cultivated  Romans,  as,  even  if  they  had  discovered 
the  tree,  they  would  have  set  little  value  on  its  bitter,  austere,  and  nearly  juice- 
less  fruit ;  and  that,  when  Lucullus  brought  either  C,  vulgaris,  or  some  improved 
variety  of  it,  from  the  country  near  Cerasus,  they  considered  the  fruit  as  new. 
At  all  events,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  before  the  time  of 
Lucullus,  though  afterwards  it  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  History^  tells  us,  "  In  26  years  after  Lucullus  planted  the  cherry 
tree  in  Italy,  other  lands  had  cherries,  even  as  far  as  Britain,  beyond  the 
ocean."  It  is  curious,  that,  in  Pliny's  enumeration  of  the  sorts  of  cherry  cul- 
tivated in  his  time  (a.  d.  70),  he  mentions  C  duracina,  and  C,  Juliana,  both 
varieties  of  C.  sylvestris.  The  former,  he  says,  are  much  esteemed  j  and  "  the 
Julian  cherries  have  a  pleasant  taste,  but  are  so  tender,  that  they  must  be 
eaten  where  they  are  gathered,  as  they  will  not  endure  carriage."  Plinv 
enumerates  six  other  kinds,  among  which  was  one  with  quite  black  fruit,  which 
was  called  Actia;  and  another  with  very  red  fruit,  which  was  called  Apronia. 
As  Pliny  wrote  above  100  years  after  the  time  of  Lucullus,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  cherries  he  mentions  were  introduced  by 
that  general,  or  originated  by  culture  in  Italy,  &c.  At  all  events,  the  tree 
appears  to  have  rapidly  become  a  universal  favourite,  and  to  have  spread 
throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions.  At  present,  it  is  extensively  cultivated, 
as  a  fruit  tree,  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe;  but  it  does  not 
thrive  in  tropical  climates,  and  even  attains  a  larger  size  in  the  middle  and 
north  of  Europe  than  it  does  in  the  south. 

In  Britain,  the  testimony  of  most  authors  confirms  the  statement  of  Pliny, 
that  the  tree,  or,  at  least,  the  cultivated  cherry,  was  introduced  by  the  Romans ; 
and  tradition  says  that  the  first  cherry  orchards  were  planted  in  Kent ;  a 
circumstance  which  seems  confirmed  by  the  celebrity  which  has  been  long 
roaintiuned  by  that  county  for  its  cherries.  Some  writers  assert  that  the 
cherries  introduced  by  the  Romans  were  lost  during  the  period  that  the 
country  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons,  till  they  were  reintroduced 
by  Richard  Harris,  gardener  to  Henry  VII I.,  who  brought  them  from  Flan- 
ders, and  planted  them  at  Sittingbourne,  in  Kent.  The  incorrectness  of  this 
story  is,  however,  proved  by  the  fact  that  Lydgate,  who  wrote  in  1415  (during 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.),  speaks  of  cherries  being  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Lon- 
don market.  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  figures  a  double  and 
semidouble  variety  of  cherry ;  and,  of  the  fruit-bearing  kinds,  says  that  there 
were  numerous  varieties.  Among  others,  he  particularly  mentions  the  black 
wild  cherry,  the  fruit  of  which  was  unwholesome,  and  had  "  an  harsh  and 
unpleasant  taste ; "  and  "  the  Flanders,  or  Kentish,  cherries,"  of  which  he 
says,  that,  when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  they  **  have  a  better  juice,  but  watery, 
cold,  and  moist."  Gerard  also  speaks  of  the  morello,  or  morel,  which  he 
calls  a  French  cherry.  In  the  survey  and  valuation,  made  in  1649,  of  the  manor 
and  mansion  belonging  to  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  at  Wim- 
bledon, in  Surrey,  previously  to  its  sale  during  the  Commonwealth,  it  appears 
that  there  were  upwards  of  200  cherry  trees  in  the  gardens.  (Archtsologia, 
vol.  X.  p.  399.)  From  this  period  to  the  present  day,  cherries  have  been  in 
great  request,  both  as  shrubbery  and  orchard  trees. 

In  France,  the  cherry  is  highly  prized,  as  supplying  food  to  the  poor;  and  a 
law  was  passed,  so  long  (^o  as  1669,  commanding  the  preservation  of  all 
cherry  trees  in  the  royal  forests.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
forests  became  so  full  of  fruit  trees,  that  there  was  no  longer  room  for  the 
underwood ;  when,  as  usual,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  all  the  fi*uit  trees 
were  cut  down,  except  such  young  ones  as  were  included  among  the  number 
of  standard  saplings  required  by  the  law  to  be  left  to  secure  a  supply  of  timber. 
This  measure,  Bosc  remarks,  was  a  ereat  calamity  for  the  poor,  who,  during 
sereral  months  of  the  year,  lived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  produce 
of  the  merisier.  Soup  made  of  the  frm't,  with  a  little  bread,  and  a  little  butter, 
the  common  nourishment  of  the  woodcutters  and  the  charcoal-burners 
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of  the  forest  during  the  winter.  At  present,  he  says  (wn^ing  in  1819),  the 
fruit  is  wanting,  and  they  have  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  The  few  cherries 
which  they  can  gather  from  the  remaining  trees  are  eaten  on  the  spot,  or  sold 
to  make  liqueurs. 

Propertiet  and  Uses,     The  fruit  of  the  cherry  is  a  favourite  with  almost 
every   body,  and  especially  with  children.     The  hard-fleshed  kinds  are  con- 
sidered rather  indigestible  when  eaten  in  large  quantities ;  but  the  soft-fleshed 
sorts,  such  as  the  morellos,  are  esteemed  so  wholesome  as  to  be  given  in  fevers, 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  putridity.      In   France,  the   fruit,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  soft-fleshed  kinds,  is  dried  by  exposing  it  on  boards  to  the  sun, 
or  in  an  oven  moderately  heated.     It  is  also  preserved  in  the  same  manner 
in   Germany  and  in   Russia.      Ripe  cherries   are  used  for   making  cherry 
brandy ;  and  preserves,  marmalades,  lozenges,  and  various  other  kinds  of  con- 
fecUonery,  are  manufactured  from  them.     An  oil  is  drawn  from  the  kernels, 
which  is  occasionally  used  for  emulsions,  and  to  mix  in  creams,  sugar-plums, 
&c.,  to  give  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds.     The  distillers  of  liqueurs  make 
great  use  of  ripe  cherries  :  the  spirit  known  as  kirschewasser  is  distilled  from 
them  after  fermentation ;  and  both  a  wine  and  a  vinegar  are  made  by  bruising 
the  fruit  and  the  kernels,  and  allowing  the  mass  to  undergo  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation.    The  ratafia  of  Grenoble  is  a  celebrated  liqueur,  which  is  made 
from  a  large  black  gean ;  from  which,  also,  the  best  kirschewasser  is  made. 
Vinegar  is  also  made  from  cherries. 

Kirschwcuser,  The  method  of  making  this  celebrated  spirit  is,  to  take  bruised 
cherries,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  kernels  have  also  been  broken,  and 
to  let  them  remain  in  a  mass  till  the  vinous  fermentation  is  fairly  established ; 
after  which  the  process  of  distillation  is  commenced,  and  continued  as  Ions 
as  the  liquor  comes  over  clear ;  or  till  about  a  pint  of  liquor  has  been  obtained 
from  every  20  pints  of  fermented  pulp.  The  kirschwasser  comes  from  the 
still  as  clear  as  the  purest  water ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  not  receiye 
any  tinge  which  would  lessen  its  value,  it  is  always  kept  in  stone  vessels  or 
bottles.  More  detailed  methods  of  making  it  will  be  found  in  the  Gar» 
detier*s  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  179. ;  and  in  the  same  work,  vol.  viii.  p.  182.  The 
best  kirschwasser  is  made  in  Alsace  in  France,  in  Wirtemberg  m  Germany, 
and  at  Berne  and  Basle  in  Switzerland.  Any  cherry  will  produce  it,  but, 
as  before  observed,  the  wild  black  gean  is  greatly  preferred. 

Maraschino  is  also  made  from  the  cherry,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
kirschwasser.     The   kind   of  cherry  preferred  for  this  purpose  is  a  small 
acid  fruit,  called  marasca,  which  abounds  in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  Trieste, 
and  in  Dalmatia.     That  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  is  considered  the  best.     All  the 
fruit  employed  in  making  the  Dalmatian  maraschino  is  cultivated  within  20 
miles  of  this  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Clyssa,  between  Spalatro  and 
Almissa,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  planted  with  vines.     The  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  preparation  of  this  liqueur  and  kirschwasser  consists  in  mixing 
the  mass  of  bruised  cherries  with  honey ;  and  honey  or  fine  sugar  is  added  to 
the  spirit  after  it  is  distilled.     The  genuine  maraschino  is  as  difficult  to  be 
met  with  as  genuine  Tokay ;  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  sold  as  such, 
being  nothing  more  than  kirschwasser  mixed  with  water  and  honey,  or  water 
and  sugar.     The  marasca  cherry  has  been  cultivated  in  France  with  a  view 
to  the  manufacture  of  this  liqueur  in  that  country ;  and  it  has  been  said  that 
it  may  be  made  just  as  good  from  the  common  wild  black  cherry.     It  is  also 
said,  that,  in  Dalmatia,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  made  use  of  in  order  to  give 
the  peculiar  aroma  which  is  so  much  esteemed  in  the  maraschino ;  and  that 
this  perfume  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  desired,  by  mixing  the  leaves  of 
Cerasus  Mahdleb,  the  perfumed  cherry,  with  the  fruit  of  the  marasca,  or  even 
the  common  gean,  before  distillation. 

Medicinally,  the  fruit  of  the  cherry,  more  especially  of  the  sofl-fleshed 
varieties,  is  said  to  be  cephalic  and  aperient.  A  water  distilled  from  the  fruit, 
without  fermenting  it,  and  which,  consequently,  contains  no  spirit,  is  employed 
us  antispasmodic ;  and  a  ptisan  from  dried  cherries  boiled  in  water  is  very 
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useful  in  catarrhs.  An  infusion  of  the  fruit  in  water  is  said  to  be  very 
diuretic,  and  to  have  been  applied  with  success  in  the  dropsy. 

Hie  gum  is  said  to  have  the  same  properties  as  gum  Arabic,  though  it 
differs  from  it,  in  not  dissolving  readily  in  water.  According  to  Hasseloulst, 
a  hundred  men  were  kept  alive  during  a  siege,  for  nearly  two  months,  without 
any  other  sustenance  than  a  little  of  this  gum  taken  occasionally  into  the 
mouth,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  till  it  was  dissolved. 

The  bark  of  the  cherry  is  composed  of  four  layers,  of  which  the  outer  three 
are  formed  of  spiral  fibres,  in  a  transverse  direction ;  while  the  fourth  is  com- 
posed of  longitudinal  fibres.  The  first  and  the  second  of  these  layers  are 
hard  and  coriaceous ;  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  spongy.  The  two  last 
are  said  to  afford  a  fine  yellow  dye,  and,  in  medicine,  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  cinchona. 

Theleavei  are  said  to  be  greedily  eaten  by  animals  of  every  description;  and, 
as  they  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  they  are  used,  like  those  of  the  peach,  for 
flmvouring  liqueurs,  custards,  &c. 

TTie  wood  of  the  wild  cherry  (C  sylvestris)  is  firm,  strong,  close-erained,  and 
of  a  reddish  colour.  It  weighs,  when  green,  61  lb.  13  oz.  per  cubic  foot;  and 
when  dry,  541b.  15 oz.;  and  it  loses  in  the  process  of  drying  about  a  16th 

?art  of  its  bulk.  The  wood  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish, 
t  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers,  turners,  and  musical  instrument 
makers,  more  particularly  in  France,  where  mahogany  is  much  less  common 
than  in  Britain.  In  order  to  bring  out  its  colour,  and  increase  its  depth  of 
tone,  it  is  steeped  from  24  to  36  hours  in  lime-water,  and  polished  imme- 
diately after  being  taken  out.  This  process  prevents  the  colour  from  fading 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun;  and  the  wood,  when  so  treated,  may 
readily  be  mistaken  for  the  commoner  kinds  of  mahogany.  In  some  parts  of 
France,  where  the  tree  abounds  in  the  forests,  it  is  used  for  common  carpen- 
try purposes ;  and  in  others,  casks  for  wine  are  made  of  it,  which  are  said  to 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine  kept  in  them.  Where  the  tree  is  treated  as 
coppice,  it  is  found  to  throw  up  strong  straight  shoots,  which,  in  a  few  years, 
make  excellent  hop-poles,  props  for  vines,  and  hoops  for  casks.  As  fire- 
wood, like  that  of  many  other  fruit  trees,  it  will  burn  well  as  soon  as  it  is  cut 
down ;  but,  if  it  is  kept  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  used  as  fuel,  it  will, 
when  laid  on  the  fire,  consume  away  like  tinder,  without  producing  either 
flame  or  heat. 

As  a  treey  the  wild  cherry  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  timber,  but  for  the 
food  which  it  supplies  to  birds,  by  increasing  the  number  of  which,  the  insects 
which  attack  trees  of  every  kind  are  materially  kept  under.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  cherry  trees  are  generally  encouraged  in  the  forests  of  France  and 
Belgium:  an  additional  reason,  in  Britain,  is  the  nourishment  which  they 
afibrd  to  singing  birds,  particularly  to  the  blackbird  and  thrush.  In  all  orna- 
mental plantations,  cherry  trees  are  desirable  on  this  account,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  great  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  most  seasons.  The  morello  and  the  Kentish  cherries 
are  desirable  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  fruit;  which,  being  produced 
in  immense  quantities,  and  not  bein^  eaten  by  birds,  remains  on  the  tree  till 
winter,  and  has  an  effect  which  is  singularly  rich  and  ornamental.  On  the 
Continent,  and  more  especially  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  cherry  is 
much  used  as  a  road-side  tree ;  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  apple  and  the  pear  will  not  thrive.  In  some  countries,  the 
road  passes  for  many  miles  together  through  an  avenue  of  cherry  trees.  In 
Moravia,  the  road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz  passes  through  such  an  avenue,  ex- 
tending upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  length;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  as  we 
hare  stated  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  vol.  iv.,  we  travelled  for  several  days 
through  almost  one  continuous  avenue  of  cherry  trees,  from  Strasburg  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  Munich.  These  avenues,  in  Germany,  are  planted  by  the 
desire  of  the  respective  governments,  not  only  for  shading  the  traveller,  but 
in  order  that  the  poor  praestrian  may  obtain  refreshment  on  his  journey.     All 
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persona  are  allowed  to  partake  of  the  cherries,  on  condition  of  not  injuring  the 
trees ;  but  the  main  crop  of  the  cherries,  when  ripe,  is  gathered  by  the  respective 
proprietors  of  the  land  on  which  it  grows :  and,  when  these  are  anxious  to 
preserve  the  fruit  of  any  particular  tree,  it  is,  as  it  were,  tabooed ;  that  is,  a 
wisp  of  straw  is  tied  in  a  conspicuous  part  to  one  of  the  branches,  as  vines 
by  the  road  sides  in  France,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  are  protected  by 
sprinkling  a  plant  here  and  there  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  which 
marks  the  leaves  with  conspicuous  white  blotches.  Every  one  who  has 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  in  the  fruit  season,  must  have  observed  the  respect 
that  is  paid  to  these  appropriating  marks ;  and  there  is  something  highly 
gratifying  in  this,  and  in  the  humane  feeling  displayed  by  the  princes  of  the 
different  countries,  in  causing  the  trees  to  be  planted.  It  would  indeed  be 
lamentable,  if  kind  treatment  did  not  produce  a  corresponding  return. 

The  doubie-Jlowered  varieties  are  splendid  garden  ornaments;  more  parti- 
cularly the  double  French,  which  appears  to  grow  to  a  timber  size,  and  pro- 
duces blossoms  almost  as  large  as  roses.  The  pendulous  shoots  and  blossoms 
of  the  conunon  double  cherry  are  also  eminently  beautiful;  and  no  lawn  ought 
to  be  without  a  tree  of  each  sort.  They  are  admirable  trees  for  grouping  with 
the  almond,  the  double-blossomed  peach,  the  Chinese  and  other  crab  trees, 
and  the  scarlet  hawthorn. 

The  pendulous-branched  Cherries  (of  which  there  is  one  variety,  Allcard's 
morello,  that  attains  a  considerable  size,  and  bears  excellent  fruit,  which, 
firom  its  agreeable  acidity,  makes  a  most  delicious  jam),  exclusive  of  C.  sem- 
perfldrens  and  C.  Charosecerasus,  which  are  pendulous  when  grafted  standard 
high,  are  most  ornamental  trees,  planted  singly. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions.  The  cherry  has  always  been  a  favourite 
tree  with  poets ;  the  brilliant  red  of  the  fruit,  the  whiteness  and  profusion  of 
the  blossoms,  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree,  affording  abundant  similes : 
but  the  instances  where  they  occur  are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known, 
to  be  suitable  for  quotation.  In  Cambridgeshire,  at  Ely,  when  the  cherries 
are  ripe,  numbers  of  people  repair,  on  what  they  call  Cherry  Sunday,  to  the 
cherry  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood ;  where,  on  the  payment  of  &d,  each, 
they  are  allowed  to  eat  as  many  cherries  as  they  choose.  A  similar  fete  is 
held  at  Montmorency.  A  festival  is  also  celebrated  annually  at  Hamburg, 
called  the  Feast  of  the  Cherries,  during  which  troops  of  children  parade 
the  street  with  green  boughs,  ornamented  with  cherries.  The  original  of 
this  fete  is  said  to  be  as  follows:  —  In  1432,  when  the  city  of  I&mburg 
was  besieged  by  the  Hussites,  one  of  the  citizens  named  Wolf  proposed 
that  all  the  children  in  the  city,  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
should  be  clad  in  mourning,  and  sent  as  suppliants  to  the  enemy.  Pro- 
eopius  Nasus,  chief  of  the  Hussites,  was  so  much  moved  by  this  spectacle, 
that  he  not  only  promised  to  spare  the  city,  but  regaled  the  young  suppliants 
with  cherries  and  other  fruits ;  and  the  children  returned  crowned  with  leaves, 
shouting  "  Victory  I",  and  holding  boughs  laden  with  cherries  in  their  hands. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  cherry  will  grow  in  any  soil  not  too  wet,  or  not 
entirely  a  strong  clay.  It  will  thrive  better  than  most  others  in  dry,  calca- 
reous, and  sandy  soils;  attaining,  even  on  chalk,  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
over  it,  a  very  large  size.  In  the  District  of  Marne,  in  France,  the  road-side 
trees  are  generally  cherries ;  many  of  which  have  trunks  from  2  fl.  to  3  ft.  in 
diameter  at  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Du  Hamel  found  cherry  trees  succeed 
on  poor  sandy  soils,  where  other  trees  had  altogether  failed.  Dr.  Walker 
mentions  that  the  cherry  tree  always  decays  whenever  its  roots  extend  ,to 
water.  The  cherry  tree  will  grow  on  mountains  and  other  elevations,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed  from  its  flourishing  in  high  northern  latitudes;  but  it  does 
not  attain  a  timber-like  size,  except  in  plains,  or  on  low  hills.  It  stands 
less  in  need  of  shelter  than  any  other  fruit-bearing  tree  whatever,  and  may 
often  be  employed  on  the  margins  of  orchards,  and  for  surrounding  kitchen- 
gardens,  to  form  a  screen  against  high  winds.      Dr.  Withering  observes  tbtit 
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it  thrives  best  when  unmixed  with  other  trees ;  that  it  bears  pruning,  and 
suffers  the  grass  to  grow  under  it.  {Bot,  Arrangem.,  vol.  ii.  p.  456.) 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  wild  cherry  (C.  sylvestrisV  when 
growj)  for  stocks  for  grafting  on,  or  for  planting  out  with  a  view  to  tne  pro- 
duction of  timber,  is  almost  always  raised  from  seed ;  but,  as  the  roots  throw 
up  suckers  in  great  abundance,  these  suckers  might  be  used  as  plants ;  or 
cuttings  of  the  roots  might  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  or  stools  might 
be  formed,  and  treated  like  those  of  the  plum.  (See  p.  690.^  When  plants 
are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  cherries  should  be  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
either  sown  immediately  with  the  flesh  on,  incurring  the  risk  of  their  being 
eaten  by  birds  or  vermin,  especially  mice,  during  the  autumn  and  winter ;  or, 
what  is  preferable,  they  may  be  mixed  with  four  times  their  bulk  of  sand,  and 
kept  in  a  shed  or  cellar,  bemg  turned  over  frequently,  till  the  January  or  Fe- 
bruary following.  They  may  then  be  sown  in  beds,  and  covered  with  about 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  light  mould.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
seeds  do  not  sprout  while  in  the  heap ;  because,  unlike  the  horsechestnut, 
the  acorn,  ancl  some  other  fruits,  the  cherry  expands  its  cotyledons  at  the 
same  time  that  it  protrudes  its  radicle ;  and  when  both  are  developed  before 
sowing,  the  probability  is,  that  the  germinated  seeds  will  not  live;  because 
the  cotyledons,  in  sowing,  are  unavoidably  covered  with  soil,  whereas  nature 
intended  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  light.  The  strongest  plants,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season,  will  be  18  in.  or  more  in  height,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
from  among  the  others,  and  transplanted  into  nursery  lines ;  and,  after  they 
have  stood  there  a  year,  they  may  be  grafted  or  budded. 

Pruning  the  Cherry  Tree,  whether  in  a  young  or  old  state,  ought  always  to 
be  performed  in  the  month  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  and  at  no 
other  season ;  because  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  more  especially  by 
Mr.  Sang,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  record  the  fact,  that,  when 
pruned  in  the  summer  season,  the  trees  are  not  liable  to  gum.  When  pruned 
in  the  winter  season,  or  when  a  large  branch  is  cut  off  any  tree,  or  when  the 
bark  is  injured,  a  flow  of  gum  is  almost  the  certain  consequence,  and  this  is 
almost  as  certainly  the  commencement  of  the  decay  of  the  tree. 

Accidents  and  Diseases.  The  cherry  is  not  particularly  liable  to  have  its 
branches  broken  by  high  winds  or  snow  storms ;  but,  as  a  fruit  tree,  its 
branches  are  frequently  broken  by  carelessness  in  those  who  gather  the  fruit. 
The  principal  disease  is  the  flowing  of  the  gum,  which,  when  once  it  has  com- 
menced, wnether  naturally,  or  from  an  accidental  wound,  generally  continues 
till  the  tree  dies :  this  it  does  by  degrees,  one  branch  or  limb  at  a  time,  its 
decay  being  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  vieour  of  the  tree.  The 
thrush  and  the  blackbird,  it  is  well  known,  feed  on  cherries ;  and  the  wood- 
pecker (Picus  viridis  L,)  is  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  picking  holes  in 
the  cherry  tree,  in  search  of  the  larvae  of  insects.  These  holes,  by  admitting 
water,  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  heart- wood  of  the  tree;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  manv  do,  that  the  decay  originates  with  the  woodpecker,  who 
gets  the  credit  of  making  the  holes  out  of  sheer  mischief,  or  for  amusement ; 
the  truth  being,  that  decay  has  commenced,  and  that  he  is  only  in  search  of 
his  food,  which  consists  of  the  larvae  which  have  already  begun  to  eat  the 
wood  of  the  tree. 

StaHatiet.  The  largevt  specimen  of  Ceraaui  tylv^strii  that  we  have  heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  if  in  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  where  it  »  60  ft.  high.  In  Gloucestershire,  on  the  northern  ex. 
trtmity  of  the  Cotswoid  Hills,  on  an  estate  of  the  Earlof  Harrowby,  85  ft  high,  and  the  trunk  upwards 
of  Sit  in  diameter.  In  Suffblk,  at  Withermarsh  Green,  **  the  great  chmrry  tree  *^  is  46  ft  high  ;  the 
flrt  of  the  trunk,  at  12  ft  from  the  ground,  is  9  ft ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head,  from  nortli  to 
•outh.  Is  74  ft,  and  from  east  to  west,  62  ft  In  Scotland,  at  Hopeton  House,  70  ft,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3  ft.  6  Ln.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.,  in  black  sand  on  gravel  In  SUrlingshire,  at  Airthry  Castle, 
45ft  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft, and  of  the  head  56ft.;  at  Sanchie,  ^ft  high;  at 
Wett  Plean,  SO  ft  high;  and  in  Bannockbum  Wood,  40fl.  high.  In  Clackmannanshire,  at  the 
Dollar  Institution,  12  Tears  planted,  it  is  22  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  22  years  planted. 
It  to  S5  ft  high.  —  C.  sylv^strls  fibre  pldno,  in  Radnorshire,  at  Macslaugh  Castle,  is  25  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  15  in.  in  diameter,  aikI  a  head  the  diameter  of  which  is  33  ft.  In  Staffbrdshire,  at  feddesley 
PariL  this  variety,  14  years  planted,  is  17  ft  high  In  Scotland,  in  Angusshire,  at  Kinnaird  CasUe,  a 
dooue-flowering  cherry,  120  years  old,  ic  20  ft.  high;  the  diameter  o?lhe  trunk  is  16  in.,  and  of  the 
bCMlSOft. 
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Commtrdal  StalitHci.  Seedlings  fur  stocks,  fit  for  tranaplBnting,  are  6*. 
per  100 ;  and  grafted  and  budded  plants,  dwarfs,  from  It.  to  U.  6d.  each ;  and 
Htaadarda  from  Si.  to  St.  6d.  each.  The  French  white  is  2t.  6d.  for  dwarfs, 
and  5t.  for  standards.  At  Bollwyllcr,  the  double-flowered  varieties  are  80 
cents  each,  and  the  fruit  trees  from  AC  cents  to  2  francs  each. 


B.    Speciet  ctdHvalrd  at  ornamenlal  oi 


t  Treet  or  Skrubt. 


C.  (V.)  , 


r.     The  ever-flowering  Cherry  Tree. 

,2.D.SS1.;  Don-iHaL,S._p.ia 

'.,  7.  U.I3S.:  F.KT6Dm  Sol»Calal,l.p.S»;   I 

It  1>  I'ouiulnt,  CcrlK  d«  SI.  Mtnin,  C«Ik  utdl' 


.  N.  Dv  Hun,  p.  3).  No.  IH.  t  5  e  A  >  and  the  plale  In  our  gMond  Volumf. 
Spec.  CAar.,  ^i:  Branches  drooping.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated.  Flowers  pro- 
truded late  in  the  season,  axillary,  solitary.  Calyx  serrated.  Fruit  gloDoae 
and  red.  Its  native  country  not  known.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  537.)  An 
ornamental  tree,  usually  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  wild  cherry, 
or  geau  ;  growing  rapidly  for  8  or  10  years,  and  forming  a  round  head,  8n. 
or  loft,  high,  and  lOft.  or   ISft.  in  diameter,  with   the  extremities  of  the 

[t  forms  a  truly  dt^irahle  small  single  ' 
n  the  Jardin  dca  Planies  at  Paris,  30  years  planted,  is  27  ft.  high. 


G.  Don.     The  aemiiated-/*arfrf  Cherry  Tree. 
MiU.  Hort,Ttakt.,Y.f.iX,  ;  thedoubJs Chlnnc  Clienyi  Yuni 


BmfTarfmfi.    Ourylf.  WG. 

Spec.  Char.  i$-c.  Leaves  obovatc,  acuminated, 
setaceously  serrulated,  quite  glabrous.  Pe- 
tioles glandular.  Flowers  in  fascicles.  (Don't 
ATiU.,  il.  p.  514.)  The  flowers  are  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  double,  thouch 
not  so  much  so  as  the  double  French, 
(p.  693.)  The  tree  !.'<  a  native  of  China,  much 
resembliDg  the  common  cherry  tree,  but 
not  of  such  vigorous  growth :  and  only  the 
double-flowered  variety  of  it  has  been  yet 
introduced.  It  was  brought  to  England  in 
16SS,  and  is  singularly  ornamental,  flowering 
in  April.  There  are  several  trees  of  it  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  from 
6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high;  but  it  will  probably  grow 
much  higher. 

1  5.  C.  Pseu'do-Ce'rasus  Lhtd/.     The  False  Cherry  Tree. 

UmH/kaaim.    Hort.  Brit.Nttll "■'■'    - 


,1.800.1 


txtjlg.  4OT. 
Leaves  abovatc,  acuminate,  flat,  serrated. 
Branches  and  peduncles  pubescent. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^i 
Flowers  rat 

Fruit  smalt,  pale  red,  of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavour, 
a  small  smooth  stone.  (Don't  Jilt//.,  ii.  p.  514.]  A  low 
tree,  a  native  of  China,  where  it  is  called  by  the  same 
name  as  C.  serruluta.  It  was  introduced  In  1819,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  Sft.  or  lOft.  The  flowers  are 
produced  before  those  of  any  of  the  other  cherries,  and 
generally  about  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  tree  is  readily  known  from  the  other  cherry 
trees,  even  when  without  its  leaves,  by  its  rough  gibbous 
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jmnts,  at  which  it  readily  strikes  root ;  and  is,  conaequently,  very  easily 
propagated.  It  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Knight,  as  a  fruit  tree;  and  he  finds 
that  it  forces  in  pots  better  than  any  other  variety.  In  the  year  \8ii, 
B  plant  in  a  pot,  in  tlie  peach-house  oi'the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  at  Cbiswick,  produced  a  crop  of  fruit,  which  ripened  within  50 
days  from  the  time  the  blossoms  opened.  Mr.  Knight  tried  some  ex- 
periments with  this  tree,  in  his  hot-houses  at  Downton  Custle ;  where 
he  found  that,  in  a  hot  moist  climate,  it  put  out  very  numerous  roots 
from  the  bases  of  its  yoimg  branches ;  and  that  it  might  be  very  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  these  branches,  (See  Norl.  Traiit.,  vol.  vii., 
or  6ard.  Mag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  tH2.)  The  tree  is  a  desirable  one  for  small  gar- 
dens, on  account  of  its  very  early  flowering  {  and  should  be  grouped  along 
with  ^rmeniaca  sibldca,  which  flowers  a  little  before  it,  being  the  earliest 
of  the  apricots  and  plums. 
B  6.  C.  Chahsce'rasus  Lou.     The  Ground  Cherry  Tree,  or  Siierian 


tlfrv: 


il.  In  N.  Du  Hta.,  S.  p.  2).  j  Dec.  Pre 

iruut fnilicbH Pc;(.  Sn.,S.p'st. 
tv  Hun.,  5.  p  S9.  L  £  !  A  1  kijnt  A 


™Ju  ^^ 


Spec.  Char.,  i;c.      Leaves   ovate-oblong,  glabrous, 
glossy,  crenate,blunlish,  rather  coriaceous, scarcely 
glanded.     Flowers  in  umbels,  which  are  usually 
on  peduncles,  but  short  ones.      Pedicels  of  the 
fruit  longer  than  the  leaves.    Fruit  round,  reddish  ^; 
purple,   very   acid.    (/)ec,  PiW.,  ii.  p.  537.) 
shrub,  growine  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  a  nati  •  c 
of  Siberia  and  Germany,  introduced  in  15B7,and 
producing  its  white  fiuwera  in  May,  and  ripening  its 
fruit  in  August.  It  forms  a  neat  little  narrow-leaved 
bush,  which,  when  grafted  standard  high,  becomes 
atmall  round-headed  tree,  with  drooping  branches,    . 
at  once   curious   and  ornamental.      It  does  not    . 
grow  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  C.  sem-    \^ 
perfldrens ;  and,  like  it,  it  flowers  and  fruits  during 
great  port  of  the  summer. 

.a  7,  C.  PROSTBATA  SeT.     The  prostrate  Cherry  Tree. 
.    8crln«la  I>rc  Prod.,  i.p.£3S.;  Don'tlfilL,E.|i51^ 

PalL  n.  Sou.,  1.  p.  13.,  uconlinK  to  loiultiir:  htuiiu  IncAna  S/nm  tn  Ufm.  si. 


ufflt-  «I9. 

spec.  Char,,  Sfc.     Decumbent. 

Leaves  ovate,  serrately  cut, 

clandless,    toroeotose,    and 

hoary    beneath.        Flowen 


LoiHinir;  Bo(.  Mif-, 


■ile.    Calyx  tubular.    Pe 
orate,  retuw,  rose-coloured. 
Fruit  ovate,  redj  flesh  thin. 
{Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)    A 
prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Candia,  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  of  Si- 
beria.    It  was  introduced  in  1802,  and  produces  its  rose-coloured  flowers 
■a  April  and  May.     There  arc  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum. 
t  B.C.  />GRSiciPoYi*  Lou.     The  Peach-lree-leaved  Cherry  Tree, 
aUm-    L(d*lnRnuH«n..&p3.j  D«.  Prait,£.  ji  $17.  i  Dwl  HIIL.S  p.  MS. 
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...  Ghir.,  4r.    !>«▼«  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  uneoiial 

upoQ  the  petiole.     Flowen  numeroiu,  upon  slender  peaunci 

MOMd  to  be  a  native  of  America,  a<it  was  raised  from  seeds  .     . 

{Dee,  Pntd.,  ii.  p.  537.)    A  rapidly  growing  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  the  cocmnon  wild  cherry, 

and  bearing  so  close  a  reseraManee  to  it  in  almost  every  respect,  Uiat  it  is  probably  only  a  TarieCl 

of  it.    There  are  trees  of  this  kind  of  cherry  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  of  a  pyramidal 

form,  with  a  reddish  brown  smooth  bark,  flowers  about  the  sixe  of  those  of  C.  MaM6leb,  and  flruU 

about  the  siae  of  peas.    The  wood  is  said  to  be  harder  and  redder  than  that  of  the  common  wlHl 

cherry.    According  to  Sweet,  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  1818;  but  we  have  never  seen  it 

I  9.  C.  BORE 4  LIS  Michx,     The  North  American  Cherry  Tree. 

tdemMemtim.    Micbx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  286. ;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham..  &  p.  S8.  No.  82. ;  Dec.  Pnd. 

f.  pu  5S&  ;  Don's  Bf ilL,  2.  p.  5ia 
&fnom^ma,    Prbnus  boreklU  Poir.  Diet.,  5.  p.  674. ;  the  Northern  Choke  Cherry,  Amer. 
Emfprairingi.    Michx.  Arb.  Amer.,  S.  t  S. ;  and  our^.  410. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acuminate, 
membranaceous,  glabrous,  denticulate  and 
ahnost  in  an  eroded  manner :  they  resemble 
those  of  the  common  almond  tree,  but  have 
the  serratures  inflexed,  protuberant,  and  tipped 
with  minute  glandulous  raucros.  Flowers  on 
lon^sh  pedicels,  and  disposed  nearly  in  a  co- 
rymbose manner.  Fruit  nearly  ovate,  small ; 
its  flesh  red.  (Dec,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  538.)  A  small 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  trunk  6 in.  or  Bin.  in  diameter;  a 
native  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica; and  introduced  into  England  in  1822.  [| 
According  to  Michaux,  it  is  not  found  in  the 
southern  states ;  but  was  principally  observed 
by  him  in  the  district  of  Maine  and  the  state 
of  Vermont,  where  it  is  called  the  small  cherry,  and  the  red  cherry.  It  flowen 
in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  July.  Michaux  states  that  this  cherry  is 
remarkable  for  springing  up  spontaneously  in  all  places  which  have  been 
andeatly  cultivated,  and  even  on  those  parts  of  forests  which  have  been 
burned,  either  extensively  by  accident,  or  merely  where  a  fire  has  been 
lighted  by  a  passing  stranger.  In  this  respect,  he  savs  that  it  resembles  the 
paper  birch,  which  has  the  same  peculianty.  Of  all  the  cherries  of  Nordi 
America,  he  observes,  the  C.  borealis  is  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  ana- 
logy with  the  cultivated  cherry  of  Europe ;  and  hence  he  considers  it  the 
best  American  stock  for  the  European  cherry.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
very  handsome  small  tree,  the  wood  exquisitely  hard  and  fine-grained ;  but 
the  cherries,  though  agreeable  to  the  taste,  astringent  in  the  mouthy  and 
hence  called  choke  cherries.  From  the  appearance  of  the  trees  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  arboretum,  we  should  conclude  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  C. 
lylv^tris. 

-*  10.  C.  pu'mila  Michx,    The  dwarf  Cherry  Tree. 

Ueutifieatkm.  Mkhx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  S86. :  Lois,  in  N.  Dn  Ham., 5.  p.  31. :  Dec  Prod..  2.  p  5S7. : 
Don's  Kill.  S.  p.  5ia  »     f         . 

Synonifmet.  /*rOnus  pQmila  Lin.  Mani..  7S. ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sat.,  J.  p.  SSL;  C^rasui  glaAca 
Meeneh  Metk.,  S7S. ;  Ragouminier,  or  Nega,  or  Mend  du  Canada,  F^. 

MiHpravtng'    MlU-  Icoo->  t.  8a  £  2. 

Spec,  Char,f  S^c,  Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  upright,  glabrous, 
indistinctly  serrulated,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  upon  peduncles,  dis- 
posed rather  umbellately.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  short.  Fruit  ovate,  black. 
{Dec,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  637.)  A  low  somewhat  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vir^nia,  in  low  grounds  and  swamps^ 
Introduced  in  1756.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3fl.  or  4  ft.,  and  produces 
its  flowers  in  May,  which  are  succeeded  by  red  and  very  acid  miit.  It 
fonns  a  curious  and  rather  handsome  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high,  and  is 
a  fit  companion  for  the  other  dwarf  sorts,  when  so  grafted.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
suspects  this  to  be  the  same  as  C.  depressa.  It  has  been  compared.  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  observes,  in  its  general  nabit,  to  ^m^gdalus  nkna;  and  such  a 
comparison  is  equally  applicable  to  C.  depr^sa.  (F/.  Bor,  Amer,^  i.  p.  167i) 
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AHBORETUM    AND    FRUTICBTUM.  .    PAIIT  1 

J  1 1.  C  dbfhb'ma  Ph.    The  depretsed,  or  pro^raU,  Cherry  Tree. 
PdiHi  FL  Ancr.  3<[>l,  t  p.  33S. ;  Dr.  Prod.,  I.  p.  £38. ;  Hook.  F1.  Bor.  Amc 
.     .    .  .  Mill.,  a  p  SI*.   -^-      >■         ■ 

%MfJwt.    C.  lAmili.  kicla.  Fl.  Bor.  Amrr.,  1,  p.  ife.,  not  Prilniu  pilmila  L. ;  P.  Suiquchi 
Wald.  Emma.,  519.,  Baitmz.,  «L  &  p.  !S& 

Sptc.  Char.,  4^c.    Branches   angled,  depressed,  prostrate.     Leaves   ( 

Isnceolate,  sparingly  Bemtte,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in 
grouped  sessile  umbels,  few  in  en  umbel.  Fruit  ovate.  (Dfc.  Prod.,  ii. 
■B,  538.^  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Virpna,  on  the  sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.  It  spreads  its  branches 
rery  much,  and  does  not  rise  above  1  fl.  from  the  ground.  The  fruit  is 
black,  small,  and  agreeably  tasted;  and,  in  America,  is  called  the  sand 
cherry.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1805,  and  distinguished  at  sight  from  all 
the  other  species,  not  less  by  its  prostrate  habit,  than  by  its  glaucous  leaves, 
which  bear  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  those  of  Ara^giaiuB  n&na ;  and, 
according  to  Sir  W.J.  Hooker,  to  those  of  Cpumila;  with  whom,  judging 
from  the  plants  under  these  names  in  the  London  gardens,  we  a^ee  in 
thinking  the  species  identical,  notwithstanding  the  (uflerent  descnptions 
pven  to  the  two  kinds  by  botanists. 

m  18,  C.  fvgms'a  Loit.    The  pygmy  Cherry  Tree. 

4«aV'K.    Prflniu  prtM'.  Hm*'sp.,  a  p.  993.,  />'■.■*  Fl.  Ainir.  Sept.,  \!f.S3t. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^r.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  but  tapered  to  the  base,  and  rather 
Bcute  at  the  tip,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  and  with  8 
^ands  at  the  base.  Flowers  of  the  size  of  those  of  P.  spinde^  dis- 
posed in  sessile  umbels,  a  few  in  an  umbel.  Fniit  black,  of  the  size  of 
a  laree  pea,  a  little  succulent.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  536.)  A  shrub,  about  4  ft. 
or  Arb  high,  a  native  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir^ia, 
introduced  in  1883.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  its  fruit  is  very  iadilFerent. 
I  13.  C.  Ni'oRA  Loii.    The  black  Cherry  Tree. 

«.DuH.ni.,Sp,«No.ai.iSlm'— "-- ^  ^  --    ._- 

,ap.s3a.i  bMiiMiii.,»      -■ 
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glands    upon 
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ers   in    sessile    umbels,    few  i 

m    umbel.       Calyx   purple;    its 

lobes  obtuse,  ana  their  margins 

glanded.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.) 

A  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  Canada,  and  of  the  Al- 

l^any  Mountains  ;    introduced 

in  1773.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May;  and  its  flowers,  &om  the  purplish  tinge  of  the  anthers,  have  a  very 
pleasing  ^pearance.  The  fruit,  whicn,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  pro- 
duced in  England,  is  described  by  Sir  W.  J,  Hooker  as  being  as  large  as  a 
moderate-aixed  cherry,  and,  apparently,  red.  The  leaves,  the  wood,  and 
the  general  habit  of  the  pluit,  as  seen  in  the  gardens  about  London,  are 
niuch  more  those  of  a  plum,  than  those  of  a  cherry.  It  forms  a  very 
handsome  small  tree,  producing  its  blossoms  later  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon plum,  but,  like  it,  before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  in  other  gardens  near  London, 
which  flower  every  year. 

A   14.  C.  hveva'lis  Mlckr.     The  winter  Cherry  Tree. 

Loll.  Id  N.  Du  Kid.,  j.  p.  IM. ;  Dtc.  Prod.,  3^  p.  538.  i  Hook.  Fl.  B«.  Amcr,,  1. 

"t  Mia,  J,  II  SI*  _. 

.hfeai\itlHcAr.ri.»tr.  Amir.,l.p.1H.,    Pxrtk  Fl.  Amrr.  aifl.,\.f.  xn.,    SIIM 
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Sftec.  Char^  4t.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  or  oval,  abruptly  acuminate.  Flowers 
glabrous,  disposed  umbeliately.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate.  Fruit 
nearly  ovate,  and  blackish.  (^Dec.  Prod,^  ii.  p.  538.)  A  shrub,  growing  to 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  on  the  western  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina. The  fruit  is  small,  black,  and  extremely  astringent,  but  eatable  in 
winter.  It  is  commonly  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  black  choke  cherry. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1805,  but  is  not  common  in  collections. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  that  this  species  is  unknown  to  him,  and  that  Dr. 
Darlington  thinks  the  P,  hyemaiis  of  Elliot  is  the  P,  nigra  of  authora, 
and  his  P.  americana :  such  is  the  state  of  confusion  which  exists  among 
the  species  of  this  genus.  In  all  probability,  if  all  the  alleged  species  were 
grown  in  the  same  garden,  not  above  half  of  them  would  be  found  distinct. 

m  15.  C,  CHi'cASA  Michx,     The  Chicasaw  Cherry  Tree. 

Ueniifieaiion.     BTirhx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  S84. ;    Lois  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  p.  183. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8. 

p.  SOB. ;  Doa'B  Mill,  8.  p.  514v 
S^mow^mei,     Priinui  chfcasa  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p^  332. ;  P.  insitltia  Walt,  Carol. ;  Chicatav 

Phim,  in  Carolina, 

Spec.  Char,,  4"^.  Branches  glabrous,  becoming  rather  spiny.  Leaves  oblong- 
oval,  acute,  or  acuminate.  Flowers  upon  very  short  peduncles,  and  mostly 
in  pairs.  Calyx  glabrous,  its  lobes  very  short.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  small, 
yellow.  ^Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  neight  of  6  ft. 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May;  and  the  flowers 
are  succeeded  by  a  small,  yellow,  agreeably  tasted  fruit.  According  to 
Michaux,  it  was  introduced  into  the  cultivated  parts  of  North  America  by 
the  Chicasaw  Indians ;  and  hence  it  is  commonly  called  the  Chicasaw  plum. 
Pursh  observes  that,  as  it  generally  occurs  where  ancient  Indian  camps 
have  been  formed,  Michaux's  conjecture  may  be  correct.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1806,  and  plants  of  it  are  in  Loddi^s*s  arboretum. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes  that  a  plant  which  he  received  under  this 
name  appeared  to  him  identical  with  C.  borealis. 

•  16.  C.  pube'scens  jS^t.     The  pubescent  Cherry  Tree. 

Identifieaikm,    Seringe  in  Dec  Prod.,  2. p.  538. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p. 51i. 

Sjfmoi^fme$.  Prdniu  puMtcens  Pk.  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  331. ;  P.  sphcroc&rpa  iiiek*.  Ft  Bor.  Amrr., 
1.  p.  284.,  not  of  Swartz. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Young  branches  pubescent.  Leaves  with  the  disk  shortly  oval, 
serrulated,  and  usually  with  2  gland.s  at  its  base.  Flowers  in  sessile  umbels, 
few  in  an  umbel ;  pedicels  and  calyxes  pubescent.  Fruit  upon  a  short  pedi- 
cel, globose,  brownish  purple,  austere.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  low  snrub, 
a  native  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  borders  of  lakes.  Its 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  American  species ;  and  they  are 
succeeded  by  fruit  of  a  brownish  purple,  very  astringent.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1820,  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arbo* 
return. 

5  17.  C,  pennsylva'nica  Lm,    The  Pennsylvanian  Cherry  Tree. 

Mfntlfiealkm.    Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  9. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  t.  pL  5S9. ;  Don't  Mill,  2.  p.  51i. 
%iMMMMiM».     PrCtnut  penniylT&nica  L.  Fti.  SuppL,  P.2S8.,  Purih,  Fl.  Amer.  Sep!.,  1.  p.  331.  x  P. 

pcnncTlvinica  Witld.  Baum.  edit  1811,  p.  3ia  }  P.  lanceol4U  WHId,  Abb.,  pi  9Mi 
Engropvtg,    WiUd.  Abb.,  p.  240.  t.  3.  f.  3. 

Spec.  Ckar,,  Ac  Learec  with  two  glands  at  the  base  of  the  diak,  which  it  oblong  .lanceolate,  ani- 
minate,  and  glabroua.  Flowers  dispoted  in  grouped  settile  umbels,  which  have  loroething  of  the 
character  of  panicle*.  {Dec.  Prod.,  li.  p.  539.)  A  native  of  North  Amolca,  found  wild  from  Mew 
England  to  Virginia,  in  woods  and  plantationt.  According  to  Purth,  it  very  much  retemMct  the 
common  chernr.  The  fhiit  is  small,  but  agreeable  to  eat.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  oontidcrt  thit  tort  as 
synonymous  with  C.  boreUis  Michx.,  in  which  he  may  probably  be  correct  We  have,  however, 
kept  them  distinct ;  not  only  because  the  whole  genus  appears  in  a  state  of  conftasion,  but  becauae, 
though  C.  pennsylvinica  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1773,  we  have  never  teen  the  plant  In 
a  healthy  state,  and,  consequently,  feel  unable  to  give  any  decided  opinion  respecting  it 

•  18.  C,  japo'nica  Loit,    The  Japan  Cherry  Tree. 

IdetUifieaiion.    Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  8&  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  51i. 

Symmymes.    Prdnus  japonica  Thunb.  PL  Jap.,  p.  201.,  and  hindl.  in  Boi.  Reg.,  t  1801. }  P.  linl^nsii 

Peri.  F.nck.,  2.  p.  36. 
Engraoingi.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1801. ;  and  onvflgi.  413,414. 
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Sper.  nar.tc.    I>am oteIt, ■cmnlnitcd, ili- 

•■ — !•,  ihlniiif.    Ptdundet  •oUttiT.    lobn 

ilyi  iborttt  Ihin  Ihc  tube.  [Don'.  JfiH,. 

«!v3ft.0I«n.blfh,wttll1lHIncRlU^  i\«Hlnt  V- 
puqilLih  or  brownlth  nd  twlgi,  which 
Bsmtd  olth  ■  profmUin  of  pule  Mini 
louRd  BmrHi,  fnm  Much  to  Hut.    11 


the  Huai _      _ 

■loubte,  pink  lik*  tlwK  of  Ihc  tpedc 


d-oribed,  whl. 


'nu ,  74..    S»,  Vi«.,t  !17a.,  and 
«"  A*.  «S,  »nd  *IS  _  Flow™  H. 
intria  onn  coifbunded  4'  16 


ih  Kd  toJour  oT  the  barii  of  (ti  voung 

Anelj  imMd"  aiXwhIch  hire  tn^ 
dtilulni*  Mthvlr  manim, ind  on  Hie 

iHh  and  other 


pantirelr    nifoiv    Ihtck    ^^-^-^    -. 

_,  _-rt  m  Abo  on  lorwr  pcdunclo^ 

ntembltng  tbae  of  $t  aierrji  while 
thaKorc:)q>6Blu  nAttlplK,  the  .^nffdilui  ptnitli,  or  double  dwir .... 

iPrOnw  than  IhU  of  a  Otaam.    The  C  )ap6nlca  null 
inder  ttio  iiaiu  dI  Anf idalui  pdmlla 

of  l(a  bcini  or  Ailaike  orliln.    Th< 
ro  plant*  '-  '——'—■  — >-  ' —  ■- 

, nllh  Nunart.    In  the  Ibrner  «idcD. 

1*  (Jbh  lOth,  ItST)  Ctnma  Unilnka  In  tta  tinfle  itatr,  bgt  noUn 
lie  plam  beatlnt  Ih*  nam  or  C.  lapdnlca  Bbre  pitno  Mn*  nnoun. 

, tniTi  doBrllMd^elow.  the  I>r«lnui  )ip6n)ra  of  the  noneriea.     In  the 

HanUMninllhHDneiy,tb«I*araHaeiloBuofp)aDUDr  C >ptnk* ineillF3ei,  IhcR 
(■IM  ^mfidalae  ptmlla,  at  th*  douUe  dwarf  almond,  nowrng  In  pitaliti  autieir 
tat,  with  Hm*  d«aa  of  ptenta  of  C  ilndiil^  there  «Ued  ftftnu  )ni6*lea,  a  Ih^ 
Aosbte  Ckloeea  atoond.  We  bar*  oonaldeiad  It  Baeeaaan  to  b*  Ihiu  iwtleuaai.  In 
\vlHtr  ua  for  biTliv  derlated  maa  tha  BH.  Uag.  and  Am.  Ag. 

■  19.  C.  aiNG'Nais  G.  Den.    Th«  ChincM  Cherry. 

, m.    Don'.  Mill.,!.p.  Sit. 

UiKttme,    n-tinui  |i]i«nla  JCer  In  JM.  ileil-.  t.  ST. 

a^riKuff.    Bot.Bc(.,t.n.|  •Bdour.^.m. 

9lK.  «ar.,  Jr.     Leawi  oraltlaHccolalc.  iLouhljaorrmliid, 

wrlnklrdftomyein.bCTMlh,   Prdi.n,li- .ul>-a«irej.te. 

IDat-l  Mat,  «.  p.  *!*.)     ThelB  ii  no  iiii«lc  itate  oTlhll         ,  .  - 

ipeelK  In  Britain,  bol  there  It  a  plunt  ol  the  double  »•-       ■>  '  ' 

tUh  aiBlnat  a  wmi  Id  the  Hotuculiural  SodetT-i  Oar- 

deikUDied  (jBae,  ISM)  C.  Jipdiua  flbrepUno;  uad.u 

Miiwl  under  tha  ptecrilaa  Hrt,  Ihere  an  bub;  ^nu 

-  lBp6Blea,  "  »<■  d™!^  C^'h**^  ■'""■■^    Ahlghlror- 

nameiiWI  itmili,  whlek,  like  the  ptwzdliil  Met,  (rowa  to 
-   thabel|Mar9n,or4R.,and  !■  prolbHlf  cmercd  with 

* _j.i_». . ■ — ~*  ci,^  ,j,^  rjf  April,  aod  con- 


■neeiliiv  lott  an  «iile  ilUUncl,  Mi,-r..  li  nulhing  In 
■bat  dlatuwtnea,  u  U  aMMan  id  u>.  tu  dttennlne  ihil 
tbwaroiiDti>r(i41«oflho>»mrii»LK'i.  Plants Inthe 
IidOdon  niinerln,  oT  Ihli  and  Ihr  |T.i-idln(  ion,  are 
.kaAtaehi  iKBoltanUer,  irrauc.  C.  Japtale*.  in  lU 
li^«MI,lwieeare*^r*th*«iprDp>a"teiiroriala. 
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•  20.  C,  SAu'ciNA  G.  Von.    The  WUlow-^iW  Ch«rr>  Trea. 

Idemt^fleaticm.    Don's  Mill ,  S.  p. 514 

Li 


Atetu  fahdoa  Xmtf/.  in  Uort  Traiu.i  Cbinc.Cbo.]>e,orTuQ9>Choli-Lce,  Ci^NM*. 

Spec,  Char,^  Sfc,  Flowers  usually  solitary,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Leatoi 
oborate,  acuminated,  glandularly  serrated,  glabrous.  Stipules  9ubulatfli| 
glandular,  length  of  the  petiole.  Petiole  giantess.  {DorC$  Miiin,  ii.  p.  61i.j 
A  shrub^  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  6  ft.,  a  nativp  of  Cfcida,  intn^ 
duced  in  1829.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  the  fruit  about  Uki 
size  of  those  of  the  myrobalan  plum.  According  to  G.  Don,  it  is  nearlj 
allied  to  C.glanduldsa,  mention^  below. 

C*  Species  belonging  to  tie  preceding  Subdivision  (B.),  not  yet  introduced* 

5  C.  Phdshia  Hamilt.  (D,  Don  FL  Nep.,  p.  «39.),  Pr^nua  cerasSldea 
D.  Don  {Prod.  FL  Nev.,  p.  289. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  505.),  is  a  natiTe  of  Ne- 
pal, where  it  is  called  phoshia,  with  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  is  M 
tree,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  15ft.  or  20  ft. 

t  C.  Puddum  Rojtb.  (  Wall.  PI.  Rar.  Asiat.,  ii.  p.  87. 1. 143.)  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  fruit  like  that  of  a  common  cherry.  Its  wood  is  considered  very 
useful.^  It  flowers  in  October  and  November ;  and,  in  its  native  country, 
where  it  is  called  puddum,  it  is  very  abundant. 

m  C.  glanduldsa,  A  C.  dspera,  and  A  C.  inctsa  Lois.,  are  Japan  shrubs,  wHh 
rose-coloured  flowers,  described  by  Thunberg ;  and,  after  him,  by  Loiseleur, 
in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel;  and  in  Don*s  MtU.,  iL  p.  513. 

Jt  C.  hitmi&s  Moris.  {Blench.  Sard.,  p.  17)  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  with  the 
habit  of  C.  prostr^ta,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  nerves  of  the  leaves 
hoary,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  would  be  a  desirable  introduction. 

§  ii.    Pddi  veri  Ser.     The  true  Bird  Cherry  Kinds  of  Cira^s^ 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  produced  upon  the  shoots  of  the  same  year's  growth 
as  the  flowers ;  the  latter  disposed  racemosely.    Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Species  of  Bird  Cherrt^  Trees  aheadyi  m  CuWvaHon  ta  Britain, 
t  21.  C  Mah/'LEB  Mill.   The  Mahaleb,  or  perfumed^  Cherry  Tree. 

UaH^floMim.    MiU.  Diet.,  Na  4. :  Dec  Fl.  Fr.,  4jp.  48a ;  Prod..  S.  p  599.  i  Don'i  Mill.,  8.  ix  $14^ 
Symwffiiet.    Priuiiu  Makdieb  L.  9p.,  678.,  Jacq.  FL  Auttr. ;  Bou  de  Sainte  Lucie,  or  Prunler  odo. 

nmt.  Fir. ;  lf«halebft.kirache,  Gtr. 
Smpwrtngi.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5. 1 2. ;  Jacq.  FL  Auatr.,  t  2S7. ;  and  the  pUte  of  UUa  ipedei  In  oiir 

Second  volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  cordately  ovate,  denticulate,  glanded,  curved. 
Flowers  in  leafy  subcorymbose  racemes.  Fruit  black,  between  ovate  and 
round.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  539.  and  E.  of  PI.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft. 
to  20  ft.,  and  upwards,  flowering  in  Aprfl  and  May.    Introduced  in  1714. 

Varieties.   Besides  one  with  variegated  leaves,  there  are: — 

!K  C.  M.  2  fructu  fldvo  Hort.  has  yellow  fruit.    There  is  a  plant  of  this 

variety  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
1  C.  M.  3  latifolium  Hort.  has  broader  leaves  than  the  species. 

Description,  A  handsome  small  tree,  with  a  white  bark>  and  numerom 
branches.  The  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common  upricot,  but 
of  a  paler  green.  The  fruit  in  the  species  is  much  smaller  than  tnat  of  tht^ 
wild  cherry,  black,  and  very  bitter  to  the  taste;  but  greedily  eaten  by  thrushes 
and  blackbirds.  Gerard  describes  the  fruit  as  being  as  hard  as  a  beact  of 
coral,  and  shining.  The  wood,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  art 
powerfully  scented ;  the  flowers  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  supportable  io  a 
room.  The  tree,  in  its  native  habitats,  is  seldom  found  i^ve  18ft.  or  20  fL 
high ;  but,  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  in  good  soil,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  bf 
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25  fl.  or  30  ft. ;  averaging  a  rate  of  growth  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  annually  for  the 
first  10  years. 

Geography,  History,  ^c.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
France,  the  south  of  Germany,  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  in  Crim  Tartary ;  and 
it  was  found  by  Pallas  in  abundance  on  Mount  Caucasus,  where  it  differed 
from  the  European  variety  in  the  leaves  and  flowers  coming  out  together, 
and  in  the  leaves  being  more  cordate  and  acuminate.  The  tree  is  very  general 
in  France,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  districts.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  8te.  Lucie,  whence  its  name  of  bois  de  Ste.  Lucie. 
Trees  of  it  are  sometimes  found,  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  trunks  4  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  tree  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  Eneland,  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  It  was  introduced  in  1714,  but  was  known  long  before,  from 
the  circumstance,  as  Gerard  informs  us,  of  "  the  cunning  French  perfumers 
making  bracelets,  chains,  and  such  like  trifling  toys,  of  the  fruit,  wnich  they 
tend  into  England,  smeared  over  with  some  old  sweet  compound  or  other, 
and  here  sell  unto  our  curious  old  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  for  rare  and  strange 
pome«mbers  [scented  balls!,  for  great  sums  of  money.*'  (johnsorCt  Gerard.) 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  mahaleb  is  hard,  brown,  veined, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Its  smell  is  less  powerful,  and  more  agree- 
able, when  it  is  dry,  than  wnen  the  sap  is  in  it.  In  a  drv  state  it  weighs  59  lb. 
4  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  In  France,  it  is  much  sought  after  bv  cabinetmakers, 
on  account  of  its  fragrance,  hardness,  and  the  fine  polish  which  it  receives ; 
and  it  is  sold  by  them  green,  in  thin  veneers,  because  in  that  state  it  does  not 
crack,  or,  at  least,  the  slits,  or  chinks,  are  less  perceptible.  In  the  Vosges,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  of  Ste.  Lucie,  a  great  deal  of  this  wood  is 
•old  to  turners,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  and  snuff-boxes. 
In  Lorraine,  the  wood  of  the  mahaleb  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  the 
C  Padus ;  and  the  latter,  also  a  handsome  wood,  is  oflen  sold  for  the  former. 
The  leaves  are  powerfully  fragrant,  more  particularly  when  dried :  they  are 
medily  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep,  and  they  are  used  for  giving  flavour  to  game. 
The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  employed  by  perfumers  to  scent  soap.  The  wood 
is  highly  prized  as  fuel,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  which  it  sends  forth  when 
bummg ;  on  which  account  it  was  planted,  m  n^any  parts  of  France,  by  the 
ancient  nobility,  as  undergrowth.  It  was  also,  for  tne  same  reason,  planted 
as  hedges.  One  of  the  principal  uses  in  which  the  plant  is  at  present  em- 
ployed in  France  is,  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  difierent  kinds  of  fruit- 
bearing  cherries ;  for  which  it  has  the  advantages  of  growing  on  a  very  poor 
soil;  of  coming  into  sap  15  days  later  than  the  common  wild  cherry,  by 
which  means  the  grafting  season  is  prolonged ;  and,  lastly,  of  dwarfing  the 
plants  grafted  on  it.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  partly  used  for  this  purpose, 
Dut  principally  as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  low  tree.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
dwarf  species  of  a  genus  which  will  unite  to  a  tall  robust-growine  species, 
the  mahaleb,  when  grafted  on  the  common  wild  cherry  (C  sylvestris),  grows 
to  a  larger  tree  than  when  on  its  own  roots. 

SoU,  Situation,  ^c.  The  mahaleb  will  grow  in  any  poor  soil  that  is  dry, 
even  in  the  most  arid  sands  and  naked  chalks ;  and,  as  it  forms  a  low  bushy 
tree  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  wind,  it  may  be  planted  in  an  exposed 
situation.  When  young  plants  are  to  be  rabed  from  seed,  the  fruit  is  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  or  preserved  among  sand  till  the  following  spring,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  cherry.  (See  p.  700.)  Seedling  plants  generally  grow 
I  ft.  in  len^  the  first  year,  and  from  1ft.  to  18  in.  the  second  year.  The 
tree  may  also  be  propagated  by  layers,  by  slips  from  the  stool,  taken  off  with 
a  few  roots  attached,  and  by  suckers,  or  by  cuttings  from  the  roots. 

StaUtt^cs.  There  are  trees  of  Cituxu  MahiJeb  at  Syon,  and  tome  other  plaoes  in  the  neighbour. 
bood  of  London,  upward*  of  90  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Kilkenny,  in  Woodstock  Park,  there  is  one 
■ttft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardih  des  Plantcs,  a 
tre^  40  years  planted,  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  17  in.,  and  of  the  head  4Sft.  ;  at 
'  Avnuiches,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  30  year*  planted,  it  is  85 ft.  high.  In  the  London  nurseries,  seed- 
iUudl,  ftom  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  are  UQi.  per  hundred  ;  and  large  plants,  from  U  to  Is.  fW/.  each.  At 
BoUwyller  they  are  50  cents  each. 
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t  22.  C.  Pa'dus  Dec,     The  Biitl  Cherry  Tree. 

JdetH^Umikm.    Dee.  FL  Fr..4L  p.580.;  Prod.,8.  a  599l  ;  Doq*s  MUL,  2.  p.  51& 

S§Mfrmes.    PrOntu  i>Utu  Lm.  Sp.,  fi77..   Hook,  BriL  Plora^  |x  290.,  Smuih  Emg.  Fktrm,  %.  p.  951 1 

Bird  Cherry,  Fowl  Cherry  i  Haf. berry,  Scot. :  Ceritier  &  Gnppes,  If^uier  k  Orappea,  Laa. 

rier.Piiticr,  or  PutieC,  &ux  Bois  de  Ste.  Lucie,  Fr. ;  Haf  4)icr.  SwetUtk ;  Traubcden  KindM,  Oer, 
AC^MOV*    Eds.  Bot,t.  IdSa.;  and  the  plate  of  this  apecica  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Ckar.,  S^c,  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  acuminate,  thin,  serru* 
late,  with  the  teeth  rather  spreading.  Racemes  long,  leafy.  Fruit  rounds 
bitter.  Wild,  on  hills  and  in  hedges,  in  Europe.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p. 539.^ 
A  low  tree,  indigenous  in  most  parts  of  central  Europe,  and  as  far  north 
as  Lapland.  Seringe,  in  Dec,  Prod,,  has  characterised  four  forms  of  thk 
species,  as  follows :  — 

X  C.  P.  1  vulgdrit  Ser.  C,  Padus  Dec.  (FL  Fr,,  iv.  p.  590.)  and  Loii. 
(i\r.  Du  Ham.,  v.  t.  1.)  '^  1*^  ^^^  ^^  ^<^i^  flowers  loosely  disposed 
upon  long  pedicels,  and  black  fruit. 

!E  C.  P.  2  parvifldra  Ser.  {CEd.  Fi.  Dan.,  t,  205.)  ^  This  has  smaller 
flowers,  upon  shorter  pedicels,  which  are  disposed  more  densdy; 
and  black  fruit. 

It  C.  P.  3  ruSra  Ser.  ^  This  has  red  fruit.  It  is  the  C.  P^dus  fr6ctli 
rubro  of  Dec.  and  of  Loiseleur,  in  the  places  cited  above;  and, 
according  to  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,,  2d  ed.  p.  299.,  it  is  the  Pk>unu8  riibr« 
of  WiUd,  Arb.,  237.  t.  4.  f  2. 

^  C.  P.  4  bracteosa  Ser.  —  This  has  very  numerous  flowers,  and  their 
pedicels  are  attended  by  long  bracteas.  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  distinguished  by  its  long  racemes  of  flowers  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  by  which  the  latter  are  bent  down,  both  when  in  blossom 
and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  tree  a  pendulous 
appearance. 

Detcriptum.  In  a  wild  state,  the  bird  cherry  forms  a  small  tree,  or  lam 
bush,  of  10 fl.  or  12ft.  in  height;  but,  in  good  soil,  and  trained  to  a  sinne 
stem,  it  will  attain  to  double  mat  height,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  upwards  ot  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  branches  are  spreading,  and  covered  with  a  purplish 
bark,  spotted  with  white.  The  leaves  are  finely  serrated,  smooth,  and  some- 
what glaucous ;  and  their  scent,  when  bruised,  resembles  that  of  rue.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  in  copious,  long,  drooping  clusters,  making  an 
elegant  appearance  in  spring,  but  scarcely  lasting  a  fortnight.  The  fruit  is 
small,  black,  austere,  and  bitter,  with  a  large  corrugated  nut.  "  Birds  of 
several  kinds  soon  devour  this  fruit,  which  is  nauseous,  and  probably  dan- 
gerous to  mankind ;  though,  perhaps,  like  that  of  the  cherry  laurel,  not  of 
so  deadlv  a  quality  as  the  essential  oil  or  dbtilled  water  of  the  leaves.** 
(Eng,  Flora,  ii.  p.  354.)  The  tree  grows  rapidly  when  young,  attaining  tht 
height  of  lOfl.  or  12  fl.  in  5  or  6  years;  and,  as  it  has  a  loose  head,  and  bears 
pruning,  it  allows  the  grass  to  grow  under  it. 

Geography,  History,  S^c.  The  bird  cherry  is  found  wild  in  woods  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  north-west  of  Asia.  It  grows  on  Mount  Cauca- 
sus, in  Russia,  in  Siberia  as  far  as  lat.  62°  n.,  in  Lapland  as  far  as  Ut.  70^  N.^ 
and  in  Kamtschatka.  It  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  England,  and  in 
manv  places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  nortn  of  England,  according 
to  Wmch,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  1600  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  common  as  an  undergrowth,  in  native  woods,  more  particularly 
in  tolerably  dry  soils.  It  was  known  to  Theophrastus  ([see  p.  17.);  and  seems 
to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Matthiolus  on  the  Continent,  and  by  Gerard  in 
Britain.  Gerard  says  that,  in  his  time,  it  grew  wild  in  the  woods  of  Kent^ 
where  it  was  used  as  a  stock  to  graft  cherries  on,  more  particularly  the 
Flanders  cherry.     In  Lancashire,  he  says,  it  was  found  in  almost  every  hedge. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  hard  and  yellowish,  and,  in  a  green  state» 
it  has  a  disagreeable  bitter  odour  and  taste ;  whence  the  French  name  puHet^ 
from  puer.  It  is  much  sought  after  in  France  by  the  cabinetmakers  and 
turners,  who  increase  the  beauty  of  its  veining  by  sawing  out  the  boards  di»» 
gonally,  that  is,  obliquely  across  the  trunk,  instead  of  puallel  with  its  lengtl^ 
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The  fruit,  though  nauseous  to  the  taste  when  eaten  fresh  irom  the  tree,  gives 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  brandy;  and  is  sometimes  added  to  home-made  wines. 
In  Sweden  and  Lapland,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  the  bruised  fruit  is 
fermented,  and  a  powerful  spirit  distilled  from  it.  A  strong  decoction  of  the 
bark  is  considered  by  the  Finlanders  as  antisyphilitic.  Sheep,  goats,  and  swine 
eat  the  leaves:  cows  are  fond  of  them,  but  horses  refuse  them.  (Lm,)  In 
Qiitain,  the  principal  use  of  the  Cerasus  Padus  is  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and 
few  make  a  finer  appearance  than  it  does,  either  when  in  flower,  in  April  and 
May ;  or  in  August,  when  covered  with  its  pendent  racemes  of  black  fruit.  It 
oomes  into  flower  a  little  before  the  ornamental  crab  trees,  and  about  the 
same  time  as  the  56rbus  aucupkria  and  the  ^cer  /^latanoMes. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  8fc,  The  bird  cherry  prefers  a  dry  soil ;  but  it 
will  not  thrive  on  such  poor  ground  as  the  perfumed  cherry.  It  will  grow  in 
almost  any  situation ;  but,  to  attain  a  timber-like  size,  it  requires  the  shelter 
cither  of  a  favourable  loc^ity,  or  of  adjoining  trees.  The  species  is  propa- 
nted  by  seeds,  which  should  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  C.  Mahdleb. 
The  red-fruited  variety,  which  is  properly  a  race,  will  frequently  come  true 
from  seed ;  as,  doubtless,  will  the  early-flowering  and  late-flowering  varieties, 
which  may  be  observed  in  copse  woods  where  this  tree  abounds.  C  P. 
^fscteosa  Ser,,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  and  one  which  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection,  both  on  account  of  its  large  racemes  of  flowers  and 
Its  fruit,  will  most  certainly  be  continued  by  grafting  or  budding. 

Accidents  and  Dueoies,  The  leaves  of  the  bird  cherry  seem  to  be  more 
feUshed  by  the  caterpillars  of  moths  and  butterflies,  than  those  of  other 
tpecies  of  the  genus.  This  may  be  observed  where  plants  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  they  may  frequently  be  seen,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  almost  entirely  denuded  of  leaves,  while  other  species  of  Cerasus  around 
them  have  their  leaves  uninjured.  In  Belgium,  where  the  tree  is  particularly  . 
abundant  in  the  natural  woods,  and  where  the  caterpillars  are  collected  at 
certain  seasons,  in  conformity  with  the  provincial  laws  established  for  the 
preservation  of  forests,  this  tree  is  always  found  much  more  injured  by  them 
than  any  other.  Hence,  a  writer  in  a  Bavarian  agricultural  journal  recom- 
mends planting  in  orchards  one  bird  cherry  in  every  s<^uare  of  100  or  200 
yards ;  to  which  tree,  he  says,  all  the  moths  and  butterflies  will  be  attracted, 
and  on  which  they  will  deposit  their  eggs.  The  appearance  of  the  bird 
cherry,  he  says,  will  soon  become  hideous,  but  the  fruit  trees  will  be  safe. 
(See  Gard,Mag,y  voLL  p.  81.) 

StaHMies.  The  Urgett  bird  cherry  tree  Uiat  «e  know  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  l«  »t 
Syon,  where  It  it  36 ft  high,  with  a  trunk  11  in.  in  diameter.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall.  14  yeart 
planted,  it  if  17 ft  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  90  years  planted,  it  U  22  ft  high  In  Woroester- 
•hire,  at  Croome,  40  years  planted,  it  is  35  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden, 
15  years  planted,  it  is  SS  ft  high ;  in  Banffthlre^  at  Gordon  Caattc,  it  is  40  ft  high ;  in  aackniannan. 
ihin,  fai  theniden  of  the  DoUar  Institutioo,  12  years  planted,  it  is  15  ft  high  ;  in  Perthshire,  at 
Tsymouth,  18  years  planted,  it  is  SO  ft  high.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  mentioos,  in  his  JEsMys  on  Ao. 
tmral  Htttorp,  two  hag-berries  growing  together  in  the  parterre  below  the  terrue  at  Dnunlanrig,  In 
MiUisdale,  in  1773.  They  weie  then  about  70  years  old,about  40  ft  high,  and  the  trunk  of  the  larjrest 
me—ured  8  ft  in  circumference.  The  trees  were  at  that  time  vigorous ;  but,  on  our  sending  to  en. 
quiie  after  them  In  1834,  we  fbund  ther  noloMer  existed,  and  that  the  time  when  they  fisU,  or  were 
cwt  down,  was  unknowa    In  Foiikfshlre,  at  Binnaniy,  there  are  some.large  specimens. 

t  23.  C,  viRGiNiA^NA  Michx,    The  Virginian  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

MmificatUm.    Ifflchz.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  885. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  539. ;  Hook.  FI  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 

^  Iflgi }  Don's  MUL,  8.  p.  515. 
^gmomgmet,    Pr&nus  r&bra  Att.  Hort  Kew.y  1st  ed.,  8.  p.  leSL.  Wittd.  Abb.,  838.  t  5.  C  l^  P.  argOU 

JMgSow  in  Litt :  Cerisier  de  Virginie,  IV. :  Vlnlnlsche  lUrsche,  0«r. ;  Wild  Cherry  IVee.  Amer. 
MimmiHgs.  WUld.  AbbL,  838.  t  5.  C  1.  i  Michx. FL  Altai  Amer., 8. 1 8&  i  our>^. 418.  j  andthepUte 

Of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 


/Spec,  Char,,  4rc,  Leaves  oblong,  aouninate,  doubly  toothed,  smooth ;  the 
petiole  bearing  about  4  glands.  Racemes  straight^  petals  round.  Fruit  red. 
bifferent  from  the  Primus  viigini4na  of  Miller,  wnich  is  C  (v.)  ser6tina. 
{Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  539.)  A  tree,  attaining  a  large  size  in  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  Canada.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  172^  and  flowerii^  in  May  and 
June. 

'    Deeeription,  4re,   This  tree,  which  is  seldom  found,  in  Boffland,  higher  than 
30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  growsy  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  height  of  BO  ft.  or 
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100  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter,  i 

the  faetght  of  85  ft.,  or  nearly  30  (t.     It  varies  i 

matet  and  aoils;  occortling  to  Dr.  Richardson, 

bang  only  about  20  ft.  bigh  on  the  sandy  plains 

of  the  Saakatuhawan ;  and,  od  the  Great  Slave 

Lake,  in  lat.  68°,  seldom  exceeding  the  height 

of  5ft.     The  bark  is  so  peculiar,  that  the  tree 

can  be  known  bj  it,  even  when  without  ita 

leaves,  or  when  its  branches  are  too  far  above 

the  eye  for  the  leaves  to  be  examined  indivi- 
dually.    The   general   surface  of  the  bark  in 

UBOOtli ;  but  it  is  blackish  and  rough,  and  de-    . 

tacfaea  itself  in  narrow  seniicircular  plates,  which 

are  hard  and  thick,  and  adhere  a  ttnie  to  the 

trunk  before  dropping  off.    The  leaves  are  5  in. 

or  6  in.  in  length,  oral,  acuminate,  very  much 

pMuted,  and  of  a  beautiful,  smooth,  shining 

areen,  with  small  reddish  glands  at  the  base. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  America,  that  the 

leaves   are   more   sulgect  to   be   eaten   by  caterpillars   than   those   of  anji 

other  tree.     It  appears  that  Linnteus  considered  the  P.  virginiana  at  a 

variety  of  the  common  bird  cherry;  and  Seringe,  in  De  Candolle's  PrMka- 

unu,  also  expresses  a  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  a  variety  of  that  species. 
To  those  who  have  seen  the  two  trees  known  by  these  namet  in  the  Londoo 
gardens  growing  together,  there  can  be  so  little  doubt  on  the  subject, that  we 
are  tempted  to  conclude  thai  the  J^niis  virgini^a  of  LinnKus,  and  C 
virginiina  of  De  Candolle,  must  be  a.  different  plant  from  the  C.  virginiAna  of 
British  gardens.  The  two  species  are  easily  dutinguished,  in  all  their  stipes, 
bj  their  wood,  which  is  much  darker,  and  more  robust,  in  C.  Pidui,  than  in 
C.  virgini&na ;  by  thdr  leaves,  which  are  rough,  thick,  and  not  shining  in  the 
former;  while  in  the  latter  they  are  thin,  smooth,  and  shining.  The  leaves 
of  C.  virgini^na  remain  on  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  sometimes  till  spring, 
retaining  their  colour  till  they  drop  off;  so  that  the  tree  may  be  considered  a* 
tub-evergreen  ;  while  those  of  C.  Fidas  become  yellow  in  August,  about  the 
time  the  fruit  ripens,  and  soon  afterwards  drop  off.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  u  of 
opinion  that  Michaux  has  confounded  C.  vii^nitkna  with  C  seri^tina;  but, 
as  we  believe  them  to  be  both  the  same,  this  is  to  us  a  matter  of  little  eonae> 
queoce.     If  they  ore  not  distinct  species,  they  are,  at  all  events,  very  distinct 

Geography,  Hatory,  Sic  In  the  Atlantic  states  of  America,  as  well  aa  in 
those  of  the  west,  this  cherry  is  more  or  less  abundant,  as  the  soil  and  climate 
are  more  or  less  favourable  to  its  growth  ;  to  which  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat  in  the  seasons,  and  of  dryness  and  humidity  in  the  soil,  are  alike  unfa- 
vourable. It  abounds  in  the  Illinois,  in  Genesaee,  and  in  Upper  Canada;  but 
is  nowhere  more  proHisely  multiplied,  nor  more  fully  developed,  than  beyond 
the  mountains  in  the  states  of  Uliio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  In  the  stata 
of  Maine,  where  the  winter  is  long  and  intense,  it  hardly  exceeds  30  ft.  or  40ft. 
in  height,  and  from  B  in.  to  I2in.  in  diameter.  In  the  southern  and  maritimb 
parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  where  the  summer  is  intensely  hot, 
and  where  the  soil  is  generally  arid  and  sandy,  it  is  rarely  aeen;  and  aa  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  the  ground  is  too  wet,  its  dimensions  are  stinted ;  but 
in  the  upper  parts  of  these  states,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the  soil 
more  fertile,  it  is  sufficiently  common,  though  less  multiplied  there  than  in 
Vircinia  and  Pennsylvania.  Wherever  it  abounds,  it  is  found  associated  with 
Quercus  macrocirpa,  Jilglans  nigra,  Gledttschia  triacinthos,  E/lmua  rtlbni, 
and  Oymndcladus  canadensis;  forming  immense  masses  of  forest,  which  it 
adorns  by  its  beautiful  flowers  in  Bla^,  and  which  it  contributes  to  stock  with 
birds,  by  the  great  nourishment  which  it  afibrds  to  them  with  its  fruits  io 
August,  September,  and  October.  The  Virginian  bird  cherry  uipean  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  NmiIi  American  treei  brought  to  iBi^land ;  the 
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■pecie«,o 

in  laafl,  under  the  „  ,      , 

very  aeneral  in  British  collections;  and  in  some  places  in  Surrey,  fbr  exam- 
ple, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey  and  at  Deepdene,  it  appears  aa  if 
naturalised;  plants  springing  up  abundantly  in  the  woods  and  in  the  wastes, 
firom  nuts  dropped  by  the  birds. 

Properliei  and  Um.  The  wood  of  the  Virpnian  bird  cherry  is  of  a  light 
red  tint,  which  deepens  with  age.  It  is  compact,  fine-grained,  and  takes  a 
biilltMit  polish ;  it  is  also  not  liable  to  warp  when  perfectly  seasoned.  In 
America,  it  is  extensively  used  by  cabinetmakers  for  every  species  of  furni- 
ture; end,  when  chosen  near  the  ramification  of  the  trunk,  it  rivals  mahogany 
in  beauty.  The  wood  is  geDerally  preferred  to  that  of  the  black  walnut,  the  dun 
colour  of  which,  in  time,  becomes  neariy  black.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
it  is  employed  in  ship-building ;  and  the  French  of  Illinois  use  it  for  the  felloes 
of  wheels.  The  fruit  is  employed  to  make  a  cordial,  by  infusion  iu  rum  or 
brandy,  with  the  addition  of  a  cert^n  quantity  of  sugar.  The  bark  is  bitter 
and  aromatic,  its  taste  being  strong,  penetrating,  and  not  disagreeable.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  useful  tonic,  and  appears  to  possess,  in  some  degree,  narcotic 
and  antispasmodic  properties.  The  latter  quality  is  strongest  m  the  recent 
state  of  the  bark,  and  iu  the  distilled  water.  {Michauj!,  iii.  p.  155.)  In 
Europe,  C.  virginikna  is  planted  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and,  as  such, 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection;  and  it  should  be  planted  in  every 
shrubbery  or  wood  where  it  is  desirable  to  attract  frugivorous  singing  birds. 
For  soil,  situation,  propagation,  culture,  &c.,  see  C.  Piaaa. 

tb*n  laatmupwBiliaraOR.  hUh.  then  on,  aiw,  larg*  ma  u  Sin,  a  UrrfittK,  U  Lini 
Onm,in4St.  Arine-iHia  Thdiuidnninl  TiHing  tret  oru.lt  iLind  dial  wc  know  u  in  the  Duk« 
ariUft.,ftinnlnR  aiin||ulul;  rich  mndKriixJulljR.  (S«t  [hs  lUtlriliFi  o/c  (t.J  KrOlini.)  TIIEpnn 
of  mJllniti,  In  Ibe  Lomliin  nuiuriw,  \i  50i.  pjr  hundlHl.  mj  dT  iirgr  pluiUli.  Bd.  acb-,  (t  BdU. 
vtUvt,  lABdlliist  Ate  15  huia  ■  buhdred,  ud  Juft  pliDtt  1  fnac  etch. 

1  24.  C.  (v.)  sero'tina  Lmt.     The  latc^ouMring,  or  American,  Bird 
Cherry  Tree. 

UnlUelim.    Loit.  In  H.  Du  Hsin.,  &  p.  3. :  Dtc  Ft«l ,  S.  p.  MO. ;  Dm*!  Milt.  E.  d.  SIS. 
fenfia.     />raniu  iFrMlna  tfliU.  Att..  S39.  ;  F.  rlrflnUtna  UUI.  Diet.,  No.  2. 
Enpmntl.     WiUd.  Abb,,  ^.vB-t.i.;   WaU,  DriiL  BriL,  1,  U.  i  and  ruTjIg.  i]9. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sic.    Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  rather  coriaceous,  glossy,  serrated  ; 
the    teeth    imbricate,   very  numerous,   and   the   lowest  ones   indistinctly 

C'     ded ;  midrib  downy  at  its  base.     Floral  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base, 
ernes  loose.     Fruit  black.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  540.)     A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  introduced  in  1629. 
KoHr/y. 

S  C. ».  2  retlita  Ser  —  Leaves  obovate,  round,  vctj  obtuse,  almost  retuse, 
slightly  villoae  beneath ;  midrib  hairy  above  and  below.  A  native 
of  South  Amerieii.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  510.)  ^^^ 

I)eiay>tion,4^c.  This  sort  so  closely  resem- 
blee  C,  virginiilna,  that  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  their  being  one  and  the  same  species. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes :  "  That  Mtchaux  - 
and  others  have  confounded  the  C  ser6tina  and 
the  C.  virgini^na  is  quite  certain ;  but  it  is  still 
with  me  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  how  far  the 
two  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  species.  The 
■erratures  and  tufU  of  hair  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  are,  undoubtedly,  variable;  and 
we  know  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  foliage  of  our  own  Cdraius  /^dus; 
■  ipecies  so  nearly  allied  to  this,  that  Seringe 
(in  Oe  Candolle's  Prodromut)  seems  to  doubt 
^  k  be  reaX^y  distinct."  (^Fi,  Bar.  Amer.,  i. 
p.I?0.)    By  eompating  (he  trees  in  the  Urn- 
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doD   Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  Loddiges's  arboretum,  end  at  Sjon, 
we  tbink  it  wjU  be  difficult  to  diacovcr  anything  like  a  specific  diHtiuction,  or 

.  auffiirient  to  ci 


1  25.  C.  (v.)  Cap&LLI^  Dec.     The  Capollin  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Stnumanma.     fiUnul  tlnrini^*  Flora  Uriic.  ic,  (nil  USS.  i   P.  aatdtmit  Uec.  «  Scur,  PI 
iTh^.,   Hem.  Ma.,  9S. 


Spec.  Char.,  if-c  Leavea  lanceolate, 
iterreted,  and  gbbrous,  resembling 
in  form,  and  nearly  in  size,  those  of 
d^z  frigilia.  Racemes  lateral  and 
tennina!.  Fruit  globose,  resembling, 
in  form  and  colour,  that  of  C.  syl- 
v£8tris.  A  native  of  Mexico,  in  teni- 
|)etate  and  cold  places.  (Dec.  Prod., 
li.  p.  539.)  Sennge  doubts  whether 
the  racemes  are  not  sliehtly  com- 
pound. Those  produced  on  a  plant 
Deariog  ^e  name  of  this  species,  in 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Uarden,  are  not.  Its  leaves,  also, 
are  much  too  broad  and  elliptical 
to  resemble  those  of  S.  fragilis ;  but 
the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the 
whole  tree,  bear  so  much  resem- 
blance to  C  virgintana,  that  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  only  a  variety 


E  luxuriant  growth. 


the  London  Horticultural 


Society's  Garden,  in  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  Hammn^mith  Nur- 
sery, which  come  into  leaf,  flower,  and  drop  their  leaves,  at  the  same  time 
asC.  virgininna;  but  a  vigorous  tree,  against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  flowers  and  fruits  freely,  retains  its  leaves  nearly  all 
the  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  it  receises  from  the  wall,  "rbia 
variety  appears  to  nave  been  introduced  in  18S0,  by  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society!  and  it  certainly  deserves  culture  with  (.'.  virgini^a,  in 
preference  to  C  seri^tina,  on  account  of  its  greater  distinctness.  The  iNkrit 
IS  said  to  be  employed,  in  Mexico,  as  a  febrSlige. 


1  26.  C.  (v.)  canade'n; 
IJnmicalian.  LolL  \n  N.  Du  Ham., 
BttriHdnt.    Pluk.  Aim..  L 


s  Loit.    The  Canadian  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 


r.,b:.    LotugUndlt 


In'^)  ui 


Spicaur..tr.  L»v. 
Ui^a  of  Ihem  hilr;. 
A  lUtiH  or  Nqul.  ( 


IS  Ser.    The  Nepal  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

i.f.i¥l.i  DoD'i  Mill.  £  f.  51S. 

rarm  [hoK  of  Mill  rrtgilii  |  long,  lunccoUlc,  iciim 
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B.  Species  of  Bird  Cherry  Trees  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced* 

1  C.  poTUculdta  Lois.  (iST.  Du  Ham,,  v.  p.  7.),  P.  paniculata  Thunb,,  not 
of  Bot,  Reg,,  is  said  to  be  a  Japan  tree,  resembling  C,  Mahdleb,  but  differing 
in  having  larger  and  more  spreading  panicles,  smaller  flowers,  and  longer 
leaves,  which  are  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  acutely  serrated. 

X  C.  acumindta  Wall.  (P/.  Rar,  Atiat,,  iL  p.  78.  1. 181.)  is  a  Nepal  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  the  flowers  in  axillary  racemes, 
and  nodding,  a  little  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

I  C.  mollis  Dougl.  {Hook,  Fl,  Bor,  Amer,,  p.  169.)  is  a  tree,  from  12ft.  to 
24  ft.  in  height,  with  the  racemes  of  flowers  short,  and  pubescently  tomentose. 
The  leaves  obovate-oblong,  crenated,  and  pubescent  beneath ;  and  the  fruit 
ovate.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  on  subalpine 
bills,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Columbia,  and  also  near  its  mouth.  It 
resembles  C.  pub^scens  (see  p.  705. )  in  habit;  and  has,  like  it,  the  young 
shoots  dark  brown  and  downy. 

•  C.  emargindta  Dougl.  (Hook.  Fl,  Bor,  Amer,,  p.  169.)  is  a  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with  its  flowers  in  corymbose  racemes ;  oval, 
serrulated,  glabrous  leaves ;  and  globose  fruit,  astringent  to  the  taste.  The 
leaves  are  2 in.  long;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  tne  wood  red,  with  white 
spots.  It  is  found  wud  about  the  upper  part  of  the  Columbia  river,  especially 
about  the  Kettle  Falls. 

!K  C.  capricida  G.  Don.  The  Goat4cUhng  Bird  Cherry,  Frunus  capricida  Wall,, 
P,  undul^ta  Hamilt,  in  D,  DonU  Prod,  Nepal,,  p.  239. ;  C,  undulkta  Dec, 
Prod,,  ii  p.  540.  Leaves  elliptic,  acuminated,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  quite 
entire,  with  undulately  curled  margins.  Petioles  glandulous.  Kacemes  either 
solitary  or  aggregate  by  threes,  many-flowered,  glabrous,  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  {Don^s  Mill,,  ii.  p.  515.)  A  handsome  showy  tree, probably  evergreen, 
a  native  of  Nepal,  at  Narainhetty ;  where  the  leaves  are  found  to  contain  so 
large  a  quantity  of  prussic  acid  as  to  kill  the  goats  which  browse  upon  them. 
Royle  seems  to  consider  C,  undulkta  and  C,  capricida  as  distinct  species;  and 
he  observes  that  these,  and  "  C,  cornuta,  remarkable  for  its  pod-like  mon- 
strosity, are  handsome  showy  trees,  growing  on  lofty  mountains,  and  worthy 
of  introduction  into  England."  ( Royle* s  lUiut,,  p.  205.) 

!f  C.  elliptica  Lois.  {N,  Du  Ham,,  v.  p.  4.),  Prunus  elHptica  Thunb,,  is 
described  in  the  Flora  Japonica,  p.  199.,  as  a  tree,  with  elliptic,  serrated,  veiny, 
glabrous  leaves,  and  drupes  about  the  size  of  a  small  grape. 

§  ill.    Laurocirasi.     The  iMtireUCheny  Trees. 
Sect  Char,    Evergreen.   Flowers  id  racemes. 

f  28.  C,  LUSiT ARNICA  Lois,    The  Portugal  Laurel  Cherry,  or  common 

Portugal  Laurel, 

Mdkmtifieatkm.    Loii.  In  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  ik'&  ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  54a  ;  Don**  Mill,  2.  |x  516. 
SifHom^meM.    PrUnut  liuiUnica  JUm.  Sp.,  67& ;  the  Cherry  Bay ;  Cerbkr  Laurier  du  Portugal,  J^'r. ; 

Asareiro,  Portuguese. 
Xmgrmving*.    MUf  Ic,  131. 1 196.  £  1. ;  Dill.  Elth.,  193.  t.  159.  f.  193.  j  our  Jig.  4Sl. ;  and  the  pUte  of 

the  ipeciet  in  our  Second  VotumeL 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Evergreen.  Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate, 
fflandless.  Racemes  upright,  axillary,  longer  than  the  leaves.  {Dec,  Prod,, 
u.  p.  540.)  An  evergreen  low  tree,  mtroduced  in  1648,  the  native  country 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Portugal,  or  the  Azores. 

Vofieiy, 

1  C.  /.  2  Hlxa  Ser,  /Vilnus  Hixa  Broussonet,  according  to  Willd,  Enum,, 
p.  517.;  P,  roulti^landulosa  Cav,  in  Ann,  Sc,  Nat,,  1801,  3.  p.  59. — 
Leaves  larger,  with,  according  to  Willdenow,  their  lowest  teeth 
glanded.  Racemes  elongate.  Flowers  more  loosely  disposed. 
Spontaneous  in  the  blands  oF  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  and  Pahna. 
Mr.  P.  B.  Webb  informs  us  that  this  tree»  in  its  native  localities, 
attams  the  height  of  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Britam. 
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DtMoipiiBM.  The  Portugal  laurd  hta 
■Qcmt  item,  r^ulaHv  bnncheil  on  evcry 
nde;  aridom  eiceafin^  iOA.  in  he^t; 
but  IB  &TounUe  atuktioiu,  when  pruneJ 
to  a  vo^  stem,  attuning  the  height  of 
30ft.ar40fL.orupifanU.  ItiigenmJk, 
bowvra-,  aera  as  an  immense  bush.  Hie 
bark  of  d>e  tniak  is  wbtie  or  ^vish,  and 
that  of  the  jonnf;  branches  of  a  fining  , 
patplbh  bfauji.  Tbe  leares  are  of  «  lucid 
men,  and  Um  flowers,  which  appear  ii 
Jiine,MMl  are  in  loi^  bunches,  are  sur- 
ceeded  by  ova]  beniM  of  a  (lark  puiple 
when  ripe.  The  tree  grows  freelj'  m  any 
■oil  that  it  vety  drr  and  poor,  or  itry 
wet.  It  Bowefs  aod  ripens  its  seeds  freely 
m  the  neigfabourhood  of  London,  but 
fardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pans, 
where  it  requires  pratection  during  winter. 
mtVing  ahoota  more  than  9  in.  or  10 in.  in  length;  but,  when  planted  in  good 
Iree  XHliand  trained  to  a  single  stem, plants,  in  the  neighbourtiooJ  orLondoA, 
will  reach  the  height  of  from  Ii  h.  to  15  ft.  in  10  years. 

Gngrmpiy,  Hittvy,  if  c.  The  PortUjcal  laurel  was  received  from  Portugal  about 
IftH,  the  dJue  of  its  culture  in  the  Uifbrd  Botanic  Garden.  According  to  the 
few  CUo/qgne,  it  ii  a  natife  of  Portiinl  and  Madeira;  and  according  to  the 
A'mrifbb  Du  Hamet,  of  Purtucal  and  Pennsylrania.  That  it  is  not  a  tmlin 
of  Pennsj'lvania  appears  certain,  from  ila  not  being  included  in  any  of  the 
diflerent  American  floras  that  have  been  published.  P.  B.  W<i)b,  Esq.,  infbruM 
OB  that,  m  1BS7,  he  foumi  the  common  Portugal  laurel,  on  the  Serr«  da 
Ocrez,  in  Portu^,  growing  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  fonnmg 
a  uoall  tree,  lirom  13ft.  to  80  ft.  high:  the  nixa  he  found  growin*  alone 
with  it,  and  forming  a  tree  from  60  ft.  to  TO  ft.  high.  The  Portugal  laurel 
•oon  became  a  &vourite  in  Britain ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century,  this  plant,  the  common  laurel,  and  thehoUy  were  alnraat 
the  only  hardy  evei^reen  shrubs  procurable  in  British  nurseries ;  in  con> 
sequence  of  which  they  were  planted  every  where.  Id  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  the  Portugal  laurel  is  rather  tender,  seldom  ripening  its  fnat, 
and  frequently  having  its  young  shoots  killed  back  by  the  frost ;  and  in 
Germany  it  ia  almost  every  where  a  green-house  shrub.  The  original  tree, 
in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  perhaps  the  first  of  the  species  that  wu 
planted  in  Britain  (unless  there  wss  one  also  in  the  Eltham  Botanic  Garden, 
from  which  the  plant  was  figured  in  the  Horlut  JCIliaTuenttt'),  was  cut  down 
about  1886.  It  was  about  2Aft.  or  30ft.  high  ;  and  the  trunk,  at  I  ft.  fVon 
the  ground,  was  nearly  2  ft.  in  diameter. 

Prvprrliet  and  Uiri,  Soil,  ^.  In  Britain,  it  is  generally  planted  solely  ai 
an  ornamental  evergreen;  but  sometimes  hedges  are  formed  of  it  in  nursery- 
grounds  and  flower-gardens.  The  berries  are  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  and,  as 
well  as  those  of  tbe  common  laurel,  form  a  favourite  food  for  pheaianti. 
What  renders  the  tree  particularly  valuable,  Miller  observes,  is  its  Ming  "  so 
very  hardy  as  to  defy  the  severest  cold  of  this  country ;  for,  in  the  hartTftiMt 
of  1740,  when  almost  every  other  ever^een  tree  and  shrub  was  severely 
[unched,  the  Portugal  laurels  retained  their  verdure,  and  seemed  to  hare  felt 
no  injurv."  (Die/.,  Gth  edit.  p.  5.)  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  wMcb,  before  and  after  sowing,  are  treated  like  those  of  the  common 
wild  cherry  (C.  sylvestris),  or  those  of  the  bird  cherry  (C.  Pidus). 

SfaUitia.  In  the  ndghbourbood  of  Lomlan,  it  Syon,  Ihvre  ve  Hv«nl  PDnugAl  lAunlt,  II II. 
ud  upwsrdt  tn  h«tf  ht,  ftod  with  Irunlu  IS  In-  In  rifknMn ;  mnA  jil  Clurtton  Moutf^  ui  Ala  tna 
■ItU  7tt.  Sin,  HI  I  It.  rmn  the  fniundi  but  <hi  lujeit  tNiRunI teun]  In  Ensluul  It  MCtbhSM 
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Oft.  bifb,  arxmn.  Indhunner.  In  Hinpthln,  ■ 
t  Ltlib  Pirk,  T  T«*n  plinud,  it  i>  Mn.  Kith,  h 
Oft.  ^(h.vilh  1  (rank  viR.  in  dlunitn,  ud  tbt 
■■-•■■-in  HDUK,G0yei»|^aiiteil,lIlil9rt.liigb,  dii 


<i,tti.iTn.Mrt,wri 

hiSIT^'lh  "d'i^mr'^tli*  hHd  nft.  In  V«kthiK7>t  Honito'Cuit^.l 
blth,*ndthcdiunM«af[h*b«dHR  i  lit  Cinnon  Hall.  £311.  bbb,  and  tti 
an.  InScdUind,  neir£dlnburrii,aia(irt)TdHouw,3UT«n  pbotnl,  it  I 
of  Uw hod  30ft.  In  ATnhln.llBnwlAdd.SUft.hiili.diaiiwUrortlictnin 
SSIti  1  M  Rnnllc.MftlilRh.diuiumDftlwtninlcSn,  ■ndofUwIindSSn 
tlM[UMl,»>r«>"pl»il«l,uidnR.hlgli.  In  RnrRwihtK,  It  Enklne 
AaHMhin,  M  Kinnilid  CMk,  £0  ynn  plMWd,  ind  3B  fl.  talih,  dL 

tbAMdMft.)  ■lOMHanlTOK.eOTHnpUnWdl.iDd^Sft.lilih.    

1Cft.blth,<l>WHI«r<irthctninktftCln.,*iHlof<l»liadS7ft.  Id  Cluckm 

iBiUUiUon.  lly<an|dMnl*d,  and  tSft.lii|b,l 

Id  FIIMilK.  It  Drun  r* "-  ■■— -  -'■ 

HMtM.  ■  ir«  irlih  *  h« 

Mr.  atag  in  wa,  and  the  (riit  >i 
■nimd.  IFIiml.  KiU.,  p.  5%]  Ii 
dlimitfr  of  the  lev  Dk  SI  ft.,  and 
pUnted.udUft.  higb,  diunetei 
Bl»BUd,*ndaft.hl|ihi  itSaiKl 
IB  liduid,  M  Kilkenny,  in 

blah,  tbe  diameter  of  the 
jMi*  tilanud.  18  ft.  blfh,  th 

In  Loutb.  It  O^  Ve^, 
Uw  bad  35  ft. 

Commercial  Slatulkt,     Seedling  plants. 


iU  ft.  hlf  h. 


100;  tranapJanted  plants,  a  foot  high,  SOi.  per  100;  and   berries   14<.  per 
'--'^-'     at  Bollwjlfer,  v"—   " ■—  - ■'"   '   -^ " ' 


where  it  requires  protect! 
I  ttwac  50  cents  eaeh ;  and  at  New  York,  where  it  is  a 
1  dollar  each. 

•  89,  C.  Lauhoce'basds  Loa.    The  Laurel  Cherry, 


er,  plants  are 
cr,  plants  are 


T  rotnmon  Laurel. 


.;  bu'^niL  Aib.,1.  p.  3t&  LIST;  and  our  J^.  IK 
Spfc.  Char.,  i^c.     Erergreen.     Leaves  coriaceout,  ovate-lanceolate,  remotely 
serrate,  bearing  upon  the  under  surfaee  of  the  disk  2—4  glands.  Racemes 
shorter  than  the  leaves.     Frnit  ovate-acute.     Brought  from  Trehisond,  in 
Asia  Minor,  into  Europe,  in  1576.  (Drc.  ProJ./ii.  p.  5W.) 

mC.  L.2  varKgata  Hort. — Leaves  variegated  with  rather  white  or  yellot 


■  C.  I:  3  angtutifilia  Hort., ' 


Ith  le 


..so?  tile  species,  and 
more  dwarf-growing  plant.    A 
rery   distinct    variety,   which 
seldom,  if  ever,  flowers.     In 
tome   mirseriea,   it   is   callpd 
Hartdgio  capensia,  thou^li  this 
latter   is    a    totally   di-ffcrcnt 
plant.  (See  p. 495.  and  p.iO+.) 
Deieription.      The   common    hmrel, 
though  it  will  grow  as  high  as  th-o  Por- 
tugal laurel,  IH,  in  its  habit,  decidedly 
a  shrub.     Tt   is  known   at   once  from 
all  the  other  species  of  the  gent 
tbe  largeness  of  it*  smooth,  ^el1< 
green,  shining  leaves,  which  m  emwn 
resemble  those  of  the  common  orange 
and  in  both  colour  and  magnitude,  and 
somewhat,  also,  in  form,  tnose  of  the 
broad-leaved  variety  of  Hagndliograndi- 
fldra.    The  young  shoots,  and  petiole) 
ofttie  leaves,  are  of  a  pale  green,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  young  shooti 


;b  alK)ut  a  third  part  of  the  width  of 
428 


\ „^f 
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of  any  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  growth  of  the  common  laurel  is  rapid 
for  an  evergreen,  being  at  the  rate  of  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  a  year ;  but,  as  the 
shoots  extend  in  length,  they  do  not  increase  proportionately  in  thickness,  and 
hence  they  recline ;  so  that  plants  with  branches  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  lengthy 
though  gigantic  in  size,  still  retain  the  character  of  prostrate  shrubs.  In 
England  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  October.  Not- 
withstanding the  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  this  plant  in  ordinary  seasons, 
it  suffers  a  great  deal  more  from  very  severe  frosts  than  the  Portugal 
laurel,  and  is  sometimes  killed  down  to  the  ground,  which  the  latter  never  is 
in  England.  / 

Geography,  History,  Sfc.  The  common  laurel  is  found  wild  in  woody  and 
subalpine  regions  in  Caucasus,  on  the  mountains  of  Persia,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
where,  according  to  Pallas,  it  forms  a  large  evergreen  shnib,  flowering  in 
April.  It  was  first  received  by  Clusius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1576, 
from  David  Ungnad  (then  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  Con- 
stantinople), with  some  other  rare  trees  and  shrubs ;  which  all  perished  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  carelessness  of  those  who  brought  them, 
except  this  plant  and  a  horsechestnut.  It  was  sent  by  the  name  of  Trabison 
curmasi,  or  the  date,  or  plum,  of  Trebisond,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Clusius  relates  that  the  plant  of  laurel  was  almost  d«ui  when 
it  arrived ;  but  he  put  it  into  a  stove  exactly  as  it  came,  in  the  same  tub,  and 
with  the  same  earth.  In  the  April  following  he  took  it  out,  cut  ofl*  all  the 
dead  and  withered  branches,  and  set  it  in  a  shady  place.  In  the  autumn  it 
began  to  push  from  the  root ;  he  then  removed  the  living  part  into  another 
tub,  and  took  great  care  of  it.  When  it  was  advanced  in  growth,  he  kud 
down  the  branches,  which  took  root,  and  he  distributed  the  plants  which  he 
thus  raised  among  his  friends  and  men  of  eminence.  Such  was  the  origin, 
in  Europe,  of  a  shrub  now  become  so  common  every  where.  Clusius's  plant 
died  without  flowering ;  but  another,  which  he  gave  to  Aicholtz,  flowered  io 
Biay,  1583;  and  a  &w  years  afterwards  it  flowered  with  Joachim  Came- 
rarius,  at  Nuremberg.  Parkinson,  in  his  Paradutu,  published  in  1629,  says 
he  had  a  plant  of  the  bay  cherry,  as  he  calls  it,  by  the  friendly  gifit  of  Master 
James  Cole,  a  merchant  of  London,  then  lately  deceased ;  a  great  lover  of  all 
rarities,  who  had  it  growing  with  him  at  his  country-house  in  Highgate,  where 
it  had  flowered  divers  times,  and  borne  ripe  fruit  dso.  He  describes  Master 
Cole's  "  as  a  fair  tree,"  which  he  defended  from  the  bitterness  of  the  weather 
by  casting  a  blanket  over  the  top  thereof  every  year,  thereby  the  better  to  pre- 
serve it.  In  the  first  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  the  laurel  is 
not  mentioned  ;  but  in  the  appendix  to  Johnson's  enlarged  edition,  published 
in  1633,  it  is  said  that  the  cherry  bay  "  is  now  got  into  many  of  our  choice  Eng- 
lish gardens,  where  it  is  well  respected  for  the  beauty  of'^the  leaues,  and  their 
lasting,  or  continuall,  greennesse.  Evelyn,  in  the  1st  edition  of  his  Sylva, 
published  in  1664,  says  that  "this  rare  tree  was  first  brought  from  Cvfitk 
Vecchia,  in  1614,  by  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  wife  to  that  illustrious  patron 
of  arts  and  antiquities,  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,"  to  whom  this 
country  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  Arundelian  marbles.  Evelyn 
adds  that  he  cannot  easily  assent  to  this  tradition,  though  he  had  it  from 
"  a  noble  lord ;"  thinking  it  *'  more  likely  that  it  came  from  some  colder 
clime."  By  the  History  of  the  Arundel  Family,  it  appears  that  the  Countess  of 
Arundel  set  out  to  Italy  in  1614,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her  two 
sons  to  England ;  and,  as  there  are  an  immense  number  of  very  old  laureb  at 
Wardour  Castle,  the  present  seat  of  the  family,  it  is  probable  that  the  tra- 
dition is  correct ;  though  the  plant  may  also  have  been  introduced  by  some 
other  person.  Ray,  in  1688,  relates  that  it  was  first  brought  from  Tre- 
bisond to  Constantinople ;  thence  to  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  to  England, 
where  it  was  very  common  in  gardens  and  shrubberies ;  that  it  increasei^ 
flowered,  and  fruited  very  well ;  was  very  patient  of  cold,  and  braved  our 
winters,  even  in  exposed  situations ;  *'  that  it  roots  easily,  grows  quick,  and 
in  a  short  time  becomes  a  tree  of  tolerable  size;  but  that  it  is  not  fitted 
for  topiary  work,  on  account  of  its  thick  and  woody  branches,"  &c.  (Hist,, 
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p.  1550.)  Miller,  in  1752,  says,  "  In  warmer  countries,  this  tree  will  grow 
to  B  large  size;  so  that  in  some  parts  of  Italy  there  are  large  woods  of  them  ; 
bat  we  cannot  hope  to  have  them  grow  to  so  large  stems  in  England ;  for, 
should  these  trees  be  pruned  up,  in  order  to  form  them  into  stems,  the  frost 
would  then  become  much  more  hurtful  to  them  than  in  the  manner  they 
usually  grow,  with  their  branches  close  to  the  ground :  however,  if  these 
trees  are  planted  prettv  close  together,  in  large  thickets,  and  permitted  to 
grow  rude,  they  will  defend  each  other  from  the  frost,  and  they  will  grow  to 
m  considerable  height ;  an  instance  of  which  is  now  in  that  noble  plantation  of 
evergreen  trees  made  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
where  there  ii «  considerable  hill  entirely  covered  with  laurels ;  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  same  plantations  there  are  a  great  number  of  these  inter- 
mixed with  the  other  evergreen  trees,  where  they  are  already  ^wn  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  make  a  noble  appearance.*'  (^Dict,  6th  edit.,  art.  Pk- 
duB.^  Bradley  mentions  that  the  common  laurel  was  grafted  on  the  cherry,  and 
w^  tne  plum,  in  Mr.  WhitmilPs  garden  at  Hoxton ;  and  this  practice  is  fre- 
quent among  the  Parisian  gardeners  ;  but  the  plants,  especially  when  grafted 
standard  hi^,  never  live  more  than  a  year  or  two.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  three  shrubs,  or  trees,  which  constitute  the  principal  evergreens  of 
the  London  gardens,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  garden,  large  or 
small)  without  exception,  viz.  the  holly,  the  common  laurel,  and  the  Portu- 

S  laurel,  are  found  to  be  rather  delicate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and 
ice  the  suburban  gardens  of  that  city  are  totally  destitute  of  broad-leaved 
evergreens,  and  have  a  naked  and  cold  appearance  in  the  winter  season,  which 
is  particularly  and  strikingly  unpleasant  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  clothed 
and  cheerful  aspect  of  our  English  gardens  at  that  season.  The  same  ob- 
servations will  apply  to  the  gardens  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium ;  in 
which  latter  country,  though  holly  hedges  have  been  formed  in  some  places, 
yet,  in  severe  winters,  they  are  liable,  in  common  with  laurels  and  all  our  other 
broad-leaved  evergreens,  to  be  killed  down  to  the  ground.  (Let  Agremem  de 
la  Campagney  &c.,  p.  205. ) 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  Britain,  the  common  laurel  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  our  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  it  is  also  used  for  covering 
walls,  and  for  hedges,  to  afford  shelter ;  for  which  last  purpose  it  is  extensively 
used  in  the  market-gardens  about  Isleworth.  Evelyn  mentions  a  fine  hedge, 
planted  alternately  with  the  variegated  and  the  common  laurel,  and  trained 
so  as  to  have  a  chequered  appearance,  white  and  green ;  which,  according  to 
the  taste  of  his  time,  was  reckoned  to  have  a  splendid  efiect,  though  the 
variolation  of  this  shrub  is  very  irregular,  not  constant,  and  attended,  in 
genend,  by  mutilated  leaves.  He  also  says  it  may  be  trained  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  most  beautiful  headed  orange  tree  in  shape  and  verdure,  and  prognos- 
ticates that,  in  time,  it  may  emulate  some  of  our  loffy'timber  trees,  and  be 
proper  for  walks  and  avenues.  Cook,  also,  says  that  it  is  "  a  glorious  tree 
for  standards  ;*'  but  we  need  only  refer  to  what  Miller  says  on  the  subject  (see 
above),  to  show  that  these  two  authors  were  mistaken.  The  most  general 
use  ot  the  common  laurel,  at  present,  is  as  an  undergrowth  in  ornamental 
woods;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  employed,  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  Clare- 
nont,  at  Bagshot  Park,  at  Stourhead,  at  Wardour  Castle,  at  Wobnm  Abbey, 
and  at  a  number  of  other  places.  At  Claremont,  the  laureb  are  mixed  with 
holly  and  box  trees,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  up  as  standards,  while  the 
laurels  are  kept  low.  The  effect  of  this,  more  especially  in  the  winter  season, 
is  delightful,  particularly  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  wooded  banks.  It  is 
easy,  while  walking  through  these  woods,  to  mistake  midwinter  for  earlv 
spring.  In  the  woods  at  Stourhead,  the  Uiurel  undergrowths  are  unmixed  with 
any  other  tree  or  shrub,  except  large  beech  trees ;  and  the  efiect  of  a  mass 
t£  shining  evergreens  beneath  these  lofly  beeches,  though  powerful,  is  yet 
extremely  monotonous.  At  Wardour  Castle,  the  laurels  grow  among  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  trees  and  shrubs :  they  are  cut  down  periodically ;  and  they  are 
found  to  make  excellent  fuel  and  fence-wood.     Laurel  leaves  have  a  bitter 
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taste,  and  the  peculiar  flavour  of  prussic  acid,  which  is  common  to  bitter 
almonds,  and  to  the  kernels  generally  of  the  i^mygdulese.  The  flowers  have 
a  similar  flavour ;  and  the  powdered  leaves  excite  sneezing.  The  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  their  flavour,  are  used  in  a  green  state  in  custards,  puddingy 
blancmange,  and  other  culinary  and  confectionery  articles,  but  always  in  very 
small  quantities.  The  distilled  water  from  these  leaves  is  a  virulent  poison; 
and  the  case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  who  was  poisoned  by  it  in  1780, 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Captain  Donaldson,  who  was  exec\itcd  for  the  murder. 
Is  well  known.  On  brutes  the  effect  of  laurel  water  is  almost  instantaneous. 
The  case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Bough  ton,  which  was  the  subject  of  universal 
conversation  at  the  time  it  occurred,  Professor  Burnet  observes,  "has  rendered 
the  poisonous  properties  of  laurel  water  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  the  fear 
it  excited  has  unnecessarily  extended  the  evil  character  of  the  leaves  to  the 
fruit,  which  is  harmless,  and,  although  not  pleasant,  is  in  some  places  made 
into  puddings."  Fortunately,  the  poison  of  the  laurel,  and  of  all  the  Amygm 
dalese,  being  prussic  acid,  the  smell  of  that  article  is  now  so  well  known, 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  disguised,  that  few  persons  making  use  of  it  for 
illegal  purposes  can  hope  to  escape  detection.  In  France,  the  laurel  is 
frequently  planted  in  tubs,  and  trained  in  imitation  of  orange  trees ;  and  in 
London,  the  commencement  of  the  orange  season  is  announced  at  some  of 
the  shops  dealing  in  that  fruit,  by  a  branch  of  laurel  being  affixed  to  the  door, 
stuck  all  over  with  oranges,  to  imitate  an  orange  tree  covered  with  ripe 
fruit. 

Soil,  Situation,  ^c.  Any  soil  tolerably  dry  will  suit  the  common  laurel ;  but^ 
to  thrive,  it  requires  a  sheltered  situation,  and  a  deep  free  soil.  It  thrives 
better  as  an  undergrowth  than,  perhaps,  any  other  ligneous  plant,  with  the 
exception  of  the  box  and  the  holly.  When  treated  in  this  manner,  it  requires 
to  be  cut  down  occasionally,  or  to  have  its  brauches  pegged  down  to  the 
ground,  in  order  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  young  sl^ots  from  them ; 
otherwise  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  naked  below.  As  it  ripens  seeds 
almost  every  year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  might  readily  be  pro- 
pagated by  them;  but  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most  common,  models,  by 
cuttings  of  the  summer's  shoots,  taken  off*  in  autumn,  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  last  year's  wood,  and  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border.  These 
will  root  the  following  spring,  and  make  good  plants  by  next  autumn.  It  is 
also  propa^ted  by  layers ;  and,  in  the  French  nurseries,  by  grafting  on  the 
common  wild  cherry ;  but  such  plants,  unless  the  graft  is  made  on  the  root, 
are  of  very  short  duration.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fertilise  flowers  of  this  species  with  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  or 
of  the  Carolina  bird  cherry,  though,  perhaps,  something  worth  the  trouble 
might  be  obtained  by  so  doing. 

Statuties.  There  are  large  planU  ot  the  common  laurel,  drawn  up  among  other  treet,  in  almost  all 
the  old  places  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  At  Syon,  at  Claremont,  and  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew,  there  are  straggling  stems,  20  ft.  to  J()  (t.  in  height ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  there  being  any 
detached  bushes  of  this  sftecies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  to  be  compared  with  those  to  by 
found  in  some  places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  in  Angusshire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  the 
common  laurel,  20  years  planted,  is  15  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  36  ft.  In  Argyllvhire,  at 
Minward,  31  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  56  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  6  ft.  9  in.,  the  trunk  branching 
off  at  2|ft.  ftom  the  ground  *,  another  tree,  at  the  same  place,  has  a  trunk  which  girts  4  ft.  11  In. :  botb 
trees  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  upwards  of  130  years.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthrie  Castle, 
43  years  planted,  it  is  42  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  37  ft.  % 
at  West  PIcan,  24  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high,  thediaraeter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  17  ft. 
In  Ireland,  in  Tipperary.  in  the  Clonmel  Nursery,  25  years  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high,  and  the  diameCtf 
of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  is  60  ft.  In  Wicklow,  at  Shelton  Abbey.  90  vears  planted,  it  i« 
45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  6  ft.,  and  of  the  head  101  ft.  The  head  is  oval,  and  is  sup. 
ported  by  a  conglomeration  of  branches,  which  unite  about  1|  ft.  ft-om  the  ground.  It  stands  in  alignt 
loamy  soil,  on  a  substratum  of  shingle.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  this  is  the  largest  commoo 
laurel  in  the  world.  In  1825,  this  tree  was  measured  by  Mr.  Mackay  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanle 
Garden  at  Dublin,  when  it  was  found  24  ft.  high,  and  the  head  224  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  {Dubk 
PhU.  Joum.,  voL  I.  p.  439.) ;  so  that,  if  the  dimensions  taken  by  Mr.  Mackay,  and  those  sent  to  us,ara 
both  correct,  the  rate  of  increase  of  this  tree  must  be  no  less  remarkable  than  its  magnitude. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1  ft.  high| 
8*.  per  100;  and  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  hi^h,  16*.  per  100:  at  Bollw>iler,  where 
it  is  marked  in  the  catalogue  as  requiring  to  be  protected  through  the  winter, 
I  franc  50  cents  :  and  at  New  York,  where  it  is  also  tender,  1  dollar. 
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I'SA  Mchx.     The  CarolinH  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 
.  Amu.,  I.  p.  S3},  i  Loll,  in  N,  Du  Hmt,,  S,  p  S.  ;   Dm'i  M 


MniMtniHo*.    Jtkbx.  Fl.  B 

%£»»».    i>tanuiiairollnl*ii«.*i(.Bort.i-™.,i.|i.lSS.;  P.impenlrtni  miM.  Bniim.:  Plulat 

wiSlnitiu  WiU.  DM.,  No.  & ;  Wild  Ornnic,  Joirr. 
CiVTMAwi.    Ulehi.  Arti.(l'Aiii<r,,&t.7.;  and  oiirji;.4£3. 

i^wr,  CAar,,  cj-c.  Evergreen.  Leaves,  with  the  petiole  short  i  and  the  disk 
Uoceolate- oblong,  mucronate,  even,  rather  coriaceous,  mostly  entire. 
I^owers  densely  disposed  in  axillary  racemes,  that  are  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  mucronate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.340.)  An 
evergreen  tree,  of  the  middle  size,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Caro- 
lina to  Florida;  introduced  in  1 759, and  forming  rather  a  tender  evergreen 
■hrub  in  British  gardens. 

Deta^liim,  ^c.     In  its  native  country,  til  is  +23 

tree,   accordins   to  Mtchaux,  grows   to   the  r. 

height  of  soft,  or  30 a.,  and  ramifies  at  a 
•bort  distance  from  the  ground,  forming  a 
tufted  head.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a 
duo  colour,  and  is  commonly  without  cracks. 
The  leaves  are  smooth,  shining  on  their  upper 
surges,  and  about  Sin.  long.  The  Bov/en, 
which  open  in  May,  are  white  and  numerous, 
being  arranged  in  little  bunchea  1  in.  or  1}  in. 
4oDg,  which  sprins  from  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 
The  fruit  is  smaFl,  oval,  and  nearly  black  ; 
it  coawsts  of  a  soft  stone,  surrounded  by  a 
nnall  ijuantity  of  green  pulpy  substance, 
which  is  not  eatable.  The  fruit  hangs  on 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  following  year, 
ao  that  the  tree  is  at  the  same  time  laden 
with  fruit  and  Howers.  These  flowers,  Mi- 
eluHU  remarks,  are,  of  all  others  which  he 
tau  observed  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the 
most  sought  afler  by  bees.  The  tree,  he 
adds,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
besutifiil  vegetable  productions  of  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  generally  selected  by  the  inhabitants 
to  plaut  near  their  houses,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  because  it  grows 
wiUi  rapidity,  and  affords  an  impenetrable  shade.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
handsome  evergreen  shrub,  resembline  C,  lusitanica;  but  he  says  nothing  of 
the  flowers,  which,  from  the  figure  in  Michaux,  from  which  ours  was  copied, 
appear  to  be  almost  without  petals. 

Geography,  Hatory,  Sfc.  This  tree  is  found  in  the  Bahama  Islands;  and 
in  North  America  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  islands  which  are  on  the 
coast  of  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  two  Floridas.  On  the  mainland 
it  is  seldom  found  growing  wild,  even  at  B  or  10  miles'  distance  from  the  sea. 
It  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Catesby;  and  the  seeds  were  sent 
to  Hiller  in  1TS9,  under  the  name  of  bastard  mahogany.  Seeds  of  it  arc 
frequently  imported  from  America,  and  abundance  of  young  plants  reared  ; 
but,  as  they  are  rather  tender,  and,  north  of  London,  would  require  the  pro- 
lecuon  of  a  wall,  they  are  ver^  seldom  seen  in  British  gardens.  The  largest 
plant  which  we  know  of  is  in  Hampshire,  at  Swallowfield,  where,  in  1833, 
itformeda  bush  10ft.  high,  with  a  head  about  12  ft,  in  diameter,  flowering 
■nd  fruiting  occasionally. 

Properliei  and  Viet.  The  wood  li  rotc-co loured,  and  of  a  very  fine  grain ; 
but,  even  in  America,  it  is  too  scarce  to  be  applied  to  useftil  purposes ;  the 
tree  being  there,  as  here,  considered  entirely  as  one  of  ornament.  The  berk 
of  the  roots  smells  strongly  of  prussic  acid ;  and  from  it,  SGchaux  obserres, 
a  Angrant  spirituous  liquor  may  be  obtained. 
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SoUf  SUuaiion,  ^c,  A  deep,  free,  dry  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation,  are 
essential  to  this  species ;  which,  north  of  London,  as  already  observed,  will 
be  safest  placed  against  a  wall,  or,  probably,  grafted  on  the  Portugal  laurel. 
In  the  London  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  from  seeds ;  and  plants,  of  which 
there  are  now  (1836)  abundance  in  the  Fulham,  Epsom,  and  Milford  Nur- 
series, are  li.  6d.  each. 

App.  i.     Ot/ier  Species  ofCerasus. 

In  De  Candolle*t  ProdronttUt  and  in  Don's  MUUr,  two  West  Indian,  and  four  South  Amcrlean, 
■pedes  are  described ;  but  only  two  of  these  (C.  sphaeroc&rpa  Lois.,  P.  sphsrocirpa  Swartz^  Dom*t 
Mm.,  ii.  pi  516. :  and  C.  occident&Iis  Lois.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  516.,  P.  occidentiuis  Swart*)  have 
been  introduced  into  Britain.  They  are  both  considered  hot-house  plants,  but  might,  probably,  be 
acclimatised.  Rafinesque,  under  the  article  PrCinus,  in  his  Medical  Flora,  vol  ii.  p.  453.,  says  tbat  he 
has  prepa^  a  monograph  of  40  wild  American  specie*  of  Prtnus ;  under  which  genus,  with  Lin. 
nseus,  he  includes  both  plums  and  cherries ;  only  25  of  which,  he  says,  are  descritted  by  authors  : 
but  we  are  not  aware  tlut  any  work  of  this  description  has  been  published. 


Sect.  IL     Spin/EE^JE, 


Genus  VI. 


PU'RSH/i4  Dec.     The  Purshia.    Lin,  Syst.  Icos^ndria  Monog^ia. 

Ideni^eation.    Dec.  in  Trans,  of  Lin.  Soc.,  12.  p.  157. :  Prod.,  2.  pi  541. ;  LindL  in  Bot  Reg.,  1 144$.  s 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  pi  517. 
^unonffme.    Tigdrea  Ph.  Fl.  Araer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  33..  not  of  Aublet 
Deritfation.    Frederick  Pursh  first  characterised  tne  only  known  species  in  his  Flora  Amtriat  Stp- 

tetUrionalis,  and  named  it  Tigdrea  tridentftta.   The  generic  name,  however,  having  been  preoeeu. 

pied  by  Aublet,  De  CandoUe  has  named  the  present  genus  after  Pursh  himself. 

•  I.  P.  TRIDENT  Ah- A  Dec,     The  3-toothed-/^fltvrf  Purshia. 

Ideniification.    Dec  In  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  1.57. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  541. 

Sunon^me.    Tigirea  trident4ta  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  33.  t  15.,  not  of  Aublet 

Engravings.    Ph.  Fl.  Am.  Sept,  t  15. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  I446i ;  and  our>S^«.  4M,  425. 

Description,  ^c.  A  spreading  subdecumbent  shrub,  scarcely  exceeding  2  ft. 
in  height,  with  numerous  branches,  small  whitish  leaves,  and  rather  many 
424  small  yellow  flowers,  which  begin  to 

expand   about  the  middle  of  May, 

and   thence    continue,  successively, 

into  June.     The  leaves  are  ^ouped, 

wedge-shaped,  and  ending  in  2 — 3 

teeth  that  are  large  for  the  size  of 

the  leaf,  villose  above,  but  covered 

beneath    with    a  white    tomentum. 

Buds  scaly.  Stipules  none,  or  mi- 
nute. (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  541.,  and 

amplified  from  observation.)  A  native  of  North  Americftt 
in  pastures  by  the  river  Columbia.  It  was  almost  the  only  shrub  to  be  seen 
through  an  immense  tract  of  barren  sandy  soil,  from  the  head  source  of 
the  Missouri,  to  the  Falls  on  the  Columbia,  and  from  38°  to  48°  n.  lat 
{Douglas,  in  Hook,  Bor,  Amer,)  It  was  introduced  in  1826.  There  are 
plants  of  this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  which  flower  freely  every  year.  They  reauire  a  dry 
light  soil ;  and  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  will  root  in  sand  under  a  hand* 
glass.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  not  being  much  asked  for,  are  2«.  6^^ 
each. 

3c  2 


425 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


□ 


KE'RBIA  Dec.     The  Kerria.     Lin.  Si/tt.  leoslindria  Polygyiiia. 
Meut/leallon.    D«.  in  Trnni.  or  Lin.  Sor..  12.  p.  156. j  prod.,  S.  p.  St). ;  Don'i  tlilL,  i.  p.  517. 
%npii*—f*    ffJibuA  L,,  C6rchDFUi  Tkunb.,  Smir^K  Comb. 
DtrtmUm-    Nuned  In  honour  or  If.  Kcr,  t  collKtor  or  pLanti  for  Ihc  Kew  Oniileiu. 

I  1.  K.  japo'nica  iJfc.    The  Japan  Kerria. 


Jiginlcui  Lin.  itoii^  a»S.'i  Wrchoroi j»|iSiicui  T»Mt.  Fi 


UalHlaUom.    Dec  In  Trnni.  of  Lin.  Soc,  IS.  p,  ISfl. ;  Prod. 

4iiHvwn.    AiLlnii  jupdnLcva  Ltn.  Momf    ""'      "*--*- 

Jbp.,  I.  587,,  Bat.  Mag-,  t  ISSe  i  S^i 

S^Hwi^t    Bat.  Rep.,  t  5ST.|  BOL  Mag.,  L  ISSe.;  indour^e.  42G. 

Betcription,  ^c.     A  shrub,  a  native  43 

of  Japan,  introduced  in  1700,  and  for 
k  long  time  Created  as  a  stove,  and 
afterwards  as  a  green-house,  plant ; 
but  it  has  been  ultimately  found  quite 
bardy.  It  has  soft,  and  not  very  per- 
nstent,  wood,  clothed  with  a  smooth 
greenish  bark ;  twig-like  branches ; 
umTCS  that  arc  ovate-lanceolate,  and 
■errated  with  large  and  unequal  teeth, 
feather-veined,  and  concave  on  the 
upper  surface  j  stipulea  that  are  linear- 
lubulote ;  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
■ingle-flowered  state  of  this  apeciee 
bat  only  lately  been  introduced ;  and 
it  flowered,  lor  the  iirst  time  in  England,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  in 
April,  1836.  The  double-flowered  variety  has  become  bo  common  as  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  even  of  labourers'  cottages.  It  ia  a  most  ornamental 
and  beautiful  shrub,  from  its  very  numerous,  large,  golden,  sub-slobular  blos- 
aoms,  which  begin  to  appear  in  February  or  Marcn,  and,  in  tolerably  moist 
aoil,  and  a  warm  situation,  continue  to  be  produced  for  several  months.  It  is 
geneiBlly  planted  against  a  wall,  more  especially  north  of  London.  It  is 
eauly  and  rapidly  propagated  by  its  sprouting  suckers.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nuraeries,  are  50j.  per  100;  at  BoUwyller,  it  is  10  franca  per  100;  and  at 
New  York,  50  cents  each. 

Genus  VIII. 


□□□ 


_        ,        .  ,  ^rubs,  with  conspicuous  flowers  of  con- 

fida«b)e  elegance  and  beauty.  They  are  all  readily  propagated  by  suckers, 
which,  in  general,  they  produce  in  abundance.  They  will  grow  in  any  common 
■oH  ;  and  the  price  of  most  of  the  sorts,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  Irom  U. 
to  U.  6J.  each,  or  from  50f.  to  T5«.  per  hundred;  at  BoUwyller,  (rom  50  cents 
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In.taike 


cats  each.     Seeds  of 
It  6J.  per  packet. 


Sed,  Char.  Ovaries  connected  at  the  base.  Torui  Iming  the  calvcine  tube. 
Carpels  bladdery,  rather  membranous.  Ovuta  2 — 3,  £ied  to  the  semini- 
ferous margin  of  the  carpel,  ovoid,  at  fiist  horizontal,  but  at  length  mu- 
pended.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  disposed  in  umbels.  Pedicels  1-flonered. 
Leaves  toothed,  or  somewhat  lobed,  usually  stipulate.  (Dim't  MUl.,  ii. 
p.  517.) 


UMifieallrm.    Ijn.  Si 


.'  Detprsd,  I.MI.J 


vr^i.  427,  US. 

ir  3-lobed,  and  partakii^  of 


Spec.  Char.,  4rc.      Leaves  lobed,  o  .         .  „ 

an  OTate  figure,  doubly  serrated,  petioled,  end  many  of  them 
stipuled.  Flowers  white,  Dunie* 
rous,  disposed  in  stalked  hemisphe- 
rical corymbs ;  the  pedicel  of  each 
flower  slender  and  glabrous.  Sepals 
spreading.  Torus  wholly  connate 
with  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Ovaries  ' 
connate  with  each  other  at  the  base. 
Ovules  in  each  8 — 3,  afBxed  to  the 
margb,  egg-shaped,  at  first  horizon- 
tal, at  length  the  one  pendulous,  the  rest  aj  . .  .  ^ 
Carpels  bladdery,  rather  membranaceous,  large  and 
iLverging.  Seeds  obovste,  glossy,  and  vellow.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  54?.)  A  shrub,  a  native  or  North  Abm- 
rica,  Jrom  Canada  to  Carolina;  found  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  particularly  among  the  mountains,  where  it  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Nine  Bark.  It  was  introduced  by  Bishop  Compton,  in  1690; 
and,  in  British  gardens,  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  hardy,  and  very  ornamental,  from  its  abundance  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  corymbs,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
Guelder  rose;  and  from  the  numerous  inflated  reddish  capsules  which 
succeed  the  flowers.  The  leaves,  which  are  lobed  and  veined,  die  off  of 
a  purplish  red  mixed  with  yellow.  In  British  nurseries,  the  plant  is  gen»- 
raily^  prop^ted  by  division  of  the  root ;  but  sometimes  by  layers,  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  put,  in  autumn,  in  a  shady  border,  in  a 
sandy  soil. 


iB.itomnuiHaStT.  huthc  prdunclea  ud  cU)i  ' 
loani  U  Ihc  Ornnd  lUpldi  af  Ih*  Columbt*  tin 


t  (Dtc.  Prod.,  Ii.  p  Stt)    Ul> 


•    8.  S.  CjVPITa'ta  pa.     The  capitate-corymAnf  Spiraa. 
IitmUfio-liim.    Ph.F1.  AiDR.Stpt.,!.  f.na.;  Canib.  U«ici(.  ,  Dk.  Pnii).,2  p.  Stf.i  Dou-i  lUlL, 
Synoni/me.    S-  opuUthtit  Tjtr-  Jfeoi. 
Ptomtrt  iuaraei  In  ttrminiU  iuImihuU  corrnite  pkced  on  irt  lung  pnlunclH.     Ciljii  loiain. 

Iiw       Kmntmnxnui    in  Nnrth    America,    on  lU  eulem  Hull,  lul    tx    Ih>  rilH    rnlumUa.    ma- 


il iS27. 


o  JuH  ind  JuIt.    W* 
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9  ii.  Chamcedryoii  Ser. 

Derivation.    From  CAama^drjft,  the  name  of  the  germander ;  from  a  similarity  in  the  form  of  the 
learet. 

Sect.  Char,  Ovaries  distinct.  Torus  with  its  base  connate  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  but  with  its  tip  separate.  Carpels  not  inflated.  Flowers  each 
upon  a  distinct  pedicel,  and  disposed  in  umbels  or  cor3rmbs.  Leaves  entire, 
or  toothed,  without  stipules.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  542.) 

m  4.  j^.  cuAHiEDRiFo^LiA  L.     The  Germander-leaved  Spiraea. 

IdenHficatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  701. ;  Camb.  Monog. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  542.  j  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 

Sunon^ffm.    S.  cantoni^nsis  Lour. 

engravings.    Pall.  FL  Rom.,  1 15. ;  and  our  Jig.  429. 

S^ec,  Char,^  Sfc,  Leaves  ovate,  cut  at  the  tip  in  a  serrated  manner,  glabrous. 
Flowers  upon  long  slender  pedicels,  in  hemispherical  corymbs.  Sepals  veiny, 
reflexed.   (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  342.) 

Varieties,  Seringe  enumerates  the  first  four  of  the  following  forms  of  this 
species ;  to  which,  we  think,  might  be  added  S.  ulmifdlia,  S.  flexudsa, 
S,  crat£egif61ia,  iS^.  detulsefolia,  and,  perhaps,  *some  others. 

•  S.  c.   1  vulgaris  Camb.  Monog.  —  L.eaves  with  the  disks  broad  and 

glabrous ;  the  petioles  ciliated. 

•  S.  c.  2  media  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  342.,  Camb.  Monog.  —  Leaves 

smaller,  slightly  villose  upon  both  surfaces.   Flowers  smaller.    Wild 
in  Canada,  and  upon  the  rocks  of  Dahuria. 

•  S.  c.  3  obhngifdiia  Camb.  Monog. ;  S,  oblougif6lia  Waldst,  et  Kit,  PI, 

Hung,,  iii.  p.  261.  t.  235.,  and  in  Hort,  Brit,  —  Leaves  narrower,  and 
less  serrated, 
it  S.  c.  4  subracemosa  Ser.  —  Flowers  distantly  disposed  along  a  length- 
ened rachis. 

•  S.  c.  5  inctsa  Hort.  ('if  S,  incisa  Thunb,)  has  been  raised  firom  seeds 

received  from  Germany  through  Mr.  Hunneman ;  and  it  appears  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  this  species. 

Descr^tion,  ^c,     A  shrub,  varying  in  height  from  429 

S ft.  to  6ft.,  or  more;  a  native  of  Siberia,  Kamt- 
schatka,  Dahuria,  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
and  also  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  common  through- 
out the  whole  of  Siberia,  Dahuria,  and  Kamtschatka; 
and,  in  the  latter  country,  the  leaves  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tea ;  and  the  shoots,  when  straight,  are 
bored  for  tobacco-pipes.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1789,  under  different  names;  and  its 
numerous  varieties  have,  we  believe,  given  rise 
to  several  supposed  species.  In  its  wild  state,  it 
varies  exceedingly  in  the  magnitude  of  the  entire 
plant,  in  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  its  leaves,  and  j^ 
in  their  being  more  or  less  cut  or  serrated,  and  more  ^^ " 
or  less  smooth,  or  pubescent.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  ^ 
a  very  ornamental  hardy  shrub,  producing  its  corymbs 
of  white  flowers,  which  are  tolerably  large,  in  June 
and  July ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  capsules,  the 
seeds  enclosed  in  which  are  ^ey  and  small,  resembling  sawdust.  In  Martyn's 
MUler  it  is  stated,  that  this  shrub  makes  beautiful  garden  hedges,  being 
entirely  covered  with  its  white  flowers  in  June.  Though  the  seeds  ripen  in 
England,  plants  can  seldom  be  raised  from  them ;  and,  as  this  species  does 
not  produce  suckers  freely,  it  is  generally  raised  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

A  5.  S,  (c)  1/lmifo'lia  Scop,     The  Elm-leaved  Spiraea. 

ident^kotion.    Scop.  Fl.  Cam.,  ed.  S.  v.  1.  p.  349. ;  Cambi  Monog. ;  LoU.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  |x  4. ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  542. ;  Don's  MUl.,  8.  518. 
^moH&mei.    S.  charo«drifblU  Jaeq.  Hort.  Findob.,  t  14a,  Lindl.  in  Bol.  Reg.,  t.  8S9. 
Engrmfing*.    Scop.  Fl.  Cam.,  ed.  S.  v.  1. 1  SS. :  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  t  IS. ;  Jacq.  Hofft.  Vindob.,  t  140., 

aa  5.  chamardrtfblia ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  ISSS. ;  Bot.  Cab.,  104S. ;  and  oxujig.  430. 
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Spec.CAar.,^c.  Leaves  ovate-lBnceo- 
late,  acute.  Rat,  sharply  serrated, 
dilated.     Flowers    tenninal,   in 
rather    hemispherical     corymbs. 
Sepals    reflexed.      A   native    of 
Carinthia    and     Siberia,      (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  542.)    Introduced  in    ,_ 
1790,   and   producing   its   white  f'S 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Height 
from  3  ft.  to   5  ft.     It  is  one  of  i 
the  handsomest   species  of  this 
section.     Seringe  asks  if  it  is  not 
a  variety  of  5. chamsdriBlia  L.; 
and   Dr.  Lindley  {Bat.  Reg.,  t. 
829.)  appears  to  consider  it  as  identical  with  that  species. 

^ilS.  (il)u.  SpA(>Jfil>i/AaSCT.— Inlbiivirictja  whorlof  dlitinctlUFM.  Uiil  ucHtioh^lM. 
«ppe»ra  to  Uiiak  the  s.  (oUfw  Fsir.  Diet, 7.  p.  351,  li  Idtnfic*!  wlin  Uili  {Di^^ni, 
■  6.  S.  (c.)  FLEXL-o'sA  Fitch.     The  AtxWAe^ranchcd  Spirwi. 

IdcHlifiiaUim.     FiKh.  In  IJlt  ;  Crnib.  Monoj,  i  Dm.   Prod^  ».  p.  S«.  ;  Don".  MILL,  K  p.  JIS. 
Emtratbit-    Camb.  Uodoc.  Splr.  in  Ann.  Sd.  Nat.,  1.  t.  3G. 

^ec.  Char.,  Sfe.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous;  firom  the  tip  to  the  middle 
dentately  serrate.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  Its  native  country  is  not  stated. 
Seringe  enquires  if  it  is  not  a  variety  of  S.  idmitolia.  {Dec  Prod.,  a, 
p.  543.)  Introduced  in  1820;  Rowing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. ; 
and  producing  its  white  (lowers  m  June  and  July.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

■  7.  S.  (c.)  cratsgifo'lia  Lk.     The  Crata^s-leaved  Spiraa. 

tdfUHIttliOK.    Lk.  EnuD.,  S,  p.  M.  ;  T>rc  Prod.,  2.p.i«6.i  Don '■  Mill.,  &  p.  SIB. 

parti  are  rather  eapilnte.  II  La  not  atatcd  of  whK  coutitrr  tlili  kind  ii  a  nalLve,  IfVr-.  Prod.^  U. 
p.  M£)  Incmduced  in  tSS3,  and  producing  itiivhlle  flov&i  In  June  and  July.  \t  frowi  to  Um 
fadtblar  rram4R.  idGR.    TIicr  Ii  ■  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society'!  Oaidcn. 

Sfnamima.    t  S.  corjmtiiliii  flq^  In  Dtn.  JOmn.  Bot,  *,  p.  ses. ;  f  S.  cratKginilia  L*.  JSmmL,  i. 
EngratlHti.    Pell.  FL  B«l.,  I.t. !«. 

^Kc.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  serrBted,  glabrous ;  the  petiole  Jtrj 
short.  Flowers  in  fastigiate  panicles.  Carpels  5,  upright,  glabrous.  A 
native  of  Siberia.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  Said,  alto,  to  be  found  in 
North  America,  on  the  Blue  Mouiltaiiis,  and  in  various  other  places  on  the 
western  coast.  (Hook.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer.)  It  was  introduced  into  Englud 
in  tB12,  and  proauces  its  whitish  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Ji  9.  S.  ca'na  }Vaidit.  el  KU.     The  hoaryJeaved  Spinea. 
UnMlcatiim.    Waldit  et  KiL  PI  Rai.  Hung.,  3,  p.tStt.9S7.;  Cuab,  MEDOg.:  Dee.  Fred,,  1. 
p.  sis.  ;  Don'l  Hill.,  3.  p.  SIB. 

-Valdit  tt  Kit.  Fl.  Air.  Hun»,  3.  L  £?7. 
^aboullheiinnrihati 

.    SIjlH  thick,    Carpela  dltergent,  rather 
la.  ifiei.  Fral.,  0.  tS*3,)    Inlmfucr-"- 


Spic.  Oar.,  »c  Liaf  ovale,  of  about  (he  lin  of  that  of  Sllli  rtpent  or  5.  arffntcL  aeuu^  paHMr 
o' few  KoweTi,  and  la>,  '  Sepalf  ipnading,  SIjlH  thick,  Carpela  dltergent,  rather  TllhiM.  A 
naUrcof  theileefianahljili  rockiofCmatla.  ibtc.  Fral.,  0.  P-MS.)    Inlmhiced  In  IKSinld 


V^"^ 


I   10.  S.  TRILOBA "ta  L.     The  3-lobed-/(^aoi?i<  Spirse. 

in.  Mint.,  !M.  (  CambL  Uonog. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  5UL 

ILRou.,  ].  t.17.;  Vl^  Dtnd.  Biit,,  t.  AS.,  ail.  trlMwi  ind  our  j<j[.UI. 
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^>ec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  roundish,  lobeil,  crenated,  gla- 
brous, reticubtely  veined.  Flowers  in  umbel-Uke 
corymbs.  Sepala  ascending.  Carpels  glabrous.  A 
dbOtb  of  the  alps  of  Altai.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  5*3.) 
iDtroduced  in  IBOI ;  growing  to  the  height  or  I  ft.  or 
;  and  producing  its  abundant  flowera  in   May. 


species  is  very  handsome,  with  branches  spread- 


This    ^  _  ^    __ 

ing  horizontally,  and  bearing,  in  the  flowering  season, 
mini erous  compact  corymbs  of  pure  white  flowers; 
which,  combined  with  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
plant,  and  its  glaucous  leaves,  rounded  in  their  out- 
line, and  yet  lobed,  render  the  species  a  very  inte- 
resting and  ornamental  one. 

■   11.  A'.  iLPi'NA  Pall.     The  Siberkti  alpine  tjpirea. 
Iiinttltcalip<:    Pill.  F1.  Rau..  1.  p.  82.  t.  Su.,  ucordlnB  b>  Cimb.  Monof. ;   Dec.  Pn 


I  n.  Rmi„  1.  t  M.  ;  Hid  oaiftg.  405. 

^lee.  ChaT.,i(c.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong, ses- 
sile, serrutated,  glabrous ;  the  midrib  pinnately 
branched.  Flowers  in  terminal,  stalked,  and, 
in  many  instances,  leafless,  corymbs.  Sepals 
ascending.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  5i3.)  A  native 
of  the  wooded  alps  of  Siberia ;  introduced 
in  1B06;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft. 
to  eft.;  and  flowering  in  June.    Its  flowers  \ 

Remark.   A  kind  of  5pirs'^  is  extant,  in  s( 
English  collections,  under  the  name  of  S.  alpina; 
which  must  he  very  distinct  from  the  above,  as 
it  bos  ita  flowers  in  Lateral  umbels,  in  the  mode 
of  S.  Aypericilolia,  to  which,  in  its  leaf,  it  also 

■ssimilates.  It  does  not  resemble  that  species  in  bmg  of  upright  growth; 
nor  is  it  BO  tall ;  but  it  is  dwarfer,  and  spreadingly  branchea.  Its  flowers 
are  produced  in  April,  almost  before  the  leaves,  and  perhaps  earlier  than 
diose  of  any  other  kind  of  iSpirs^  in  British  collections  :  they  are  not  white, 
as  those  of  S.  Aypericiffilia,  out  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white.  Plants  of 
this  kind  were  raised  from  exotic  seeds,  in  the  (>mhridge  Botanic  Garden, 
beibre  1824.— J^.  D. 


■  13.  S.  jttpbbicifo'l 


A  Dec.    The  Hypericum-leaved  Spuria. 

i  Prod.,  S.  p.  MS, ;  Don't  Hin.,  2,  p.  SIS. 
StitBimma.    Itrv^ ncamtiDUt  Hon.;  \UiixB  Uat. 

Spec,  Char.,  S/c.      Leaves   obovate-oblong,   3 — 4-nervcd,  -- 
entire  or  toothed,  gttdjrous,  slightly  downy;   primary 
Teins  pinnately  branched.     Flowers  in  either  peduncled 
corymbs,  or  sesMle  umbels.  Pedicels  glabrous,  or  slightly 
downy.     Sepals  ascending.    A  native  of  Europe  and 
America.     A  species   that  presents  diversiRed  appear- 
ances.   (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.)     Supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  native  of  Canada;  but  Dr.  Hooker  thinks  that,  like  ^ 
most  of  the  species  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
is  only  to  be  found  wild  in  the  Old  World. 
Vimetiei.     Serinee   has   characterised   B   forms   of  this   species,   which   he 
describes  as  follows : — 

•   8.  h.  1  uraientit  Ser.    S.  crenata  Lin.,  Fitch,  in  Litt.,  and  Don'»  2HiU., 

u.  p.  519. ;  iS.  Aypericif^lia  Catnb.  Monoe. —  Branches  rigid,  thickish. 

LeaveH  ovate-rounded  ;  the  whole  margin  crenated,   A  native  of  the 

Ural  Mountains. 

■  S.h.tPrakcneA\atiSer.  5.Aypericirdlisl,iN.^.,70t.,andZ>i>N'(  MU/., 
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ii.p.  519.;  S.h.  vor.  ff,  Dec.  FI.Fr.,  v.  j^ 
a.  645.,  Plui.    I'hyl.,  t.  218.   f.  5.  — ^■*- 
,         Leaves     pcrfecllj     entire,     glabrous. 
Flowers  in  sessile  corymba.     A  native 
of  Canada. 

■  S.  h.  3  aciila  Ser.     S.  acutifiMia  WiUd. 

Enum.,   540.,      C'aniA.  Monog,,     and 
Don'i    Mill.,  ii.  p.  519.  ;    S.  sibtrica 
Hi/rt.  Par.,  according  to  Caiai,  Mo- 
nog. ;   S.  ambigua   Pall.,  and  our  fig. 
434.  —  Leaves   spathulate,    elongate, 
acute,  perfectly  entire,  or,  rarely,  3 — 5- 
too  I  bed,   rather   glabrous.      Flowers 
in  sessile  corymbs. 
•  S.  h.  4  creadia  Ser.     S.  oboviita  WaliUl.  et  } 
541.,   Camb.  MoHug.,    Barr.  lam.  Rar.,  n. 
1376.  t.  564.  ;   5.  Aypericif61ia  y,  Dec.  Ft. 
Ft.,  v.  p.  645.;   S.  crenata  Lin.  Sp.,  701., 
Camb.  MoHog.,   and  Don't  Mill.,  il.  p.  519. 
and  our^.  435.  —  Leaves  obovate. 

■  S.  h.  5  avranica  Ser.  S.  savranica  Beuer  in 

Litt.,  and  Don't  M\U.,  ii.  p.  519.;  S. crenata 
Part.  Fl.  Eott.,  i.  p.  35.  t.  19. ;  S.  Ayai  ' 
folia  VBT.  /)  longifolia  Led.  Fl.  Son.  All. 
t.  429. ;  and  our  fifi.  436.  —  All  ijarts  pubes- 
cent.    Leaves  entire,  or,  at  the  tip,  toothed. 
Flowers  minute,  disposed  in  dense  terminal 
corymbs.     It  is  wild  about  Barnaoul,  and  in  Podolla. 
«  S.  h.  ()  .Bfiuriana  Ser.    S.  creniltA  Better,  in   Litt. ; 
Besseridna  Don's  Mill.,  ii.p.  519.,  Lodd.  Bot. 
Cab.,t.l352. — All  partarather  glabrous.  Leaves 
mostly  entire.     Flowers  disposed  in  rather  tax    ^ 
terminal  corymbs.      *    "....,.>  «r  ii»j»i:„  — i 
Caucasus, 


A   native  of  Fodolia  and 


Detcriplivn,  ^c.  S.  Aypericifdlia  has  small  hard  stems, 
with  numerous  side  branches,  clothed  with  a  dark  green 
bark, and  with  numerous  wedge-shaped  leaves,  like  those 
of  St.  John's  wort,  with  glands  in  their  substance,  which 
give  them  the  appearance  of  being  punctured  on  the 
surface ;  whence  the  name.  The  flowers  are  white,  in 
small  sessile  umbels,  resembling  those  of  the  common 
hawthorn,  but  smaller;  and  whence,  probably,  and  from  /^ 
its  bring  common  in  Italy,  and  flowering  very  early  in  \' 
the  spring,  the  name  which  it  once  bore  in  the  London 
gardens,  of  Italian  May.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance; 
and,  when  the  shrub  is  allowed  space  lo  expand  on  every  side,  it  fonns  « 
very  beautiful  bush  in  the  flowering  season.  In  England,  it  was  first  cul- 
tivated by  Parkinson  in  1640;  and  that  author  and  Miller  sny  that  it 
came  ori^nally  from  North  America :  but  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  tfainki 
it  more  likely  to  be  a  native  of  Italv,  as  he  found  the  hedees  full  of  it 
between  Tcmi  and  Foligno.  Dr.  Hooker,  also,  thinks  it  most  likely  to  be  B 
European  species;  though  Pursh  appears  to  have  found  it  in  a  living  state  in 
dry  swamps  in  Canada  and  New  York.  It  farms  handsome  garden  hedsM, 
and  will  bear  the  shears,  which  were  formerly  applied  to  it,  to  sh^>e  it  into 
artificial  forms,  when  topiary  work  was  iashion^te  in  garden  seenery.  It  ia 
readily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  detaching  its  suckers. 
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SninwiK.     S.  inuilecifalUl  Pall.  IUil,  3  Am.  7M.   N&  M, 
Awnin'.ft.     P.11,  FT  Ho..  ,  1,  t  la  i  .nd  Qiir^.  407, 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate,  obtuse,  indistinctly 
3-lobed,  inconspicuously  S-nerved,  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  in  lateral  sessile  nmbels.  A  native  of  the 
alps  of  Dahuria.  (iJ™.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  5M.)  De  Can- 
dolle  aska  whether  this  may  not  be  a  variety  of  S 
Aypericifolia ;  which,  we  think,  it  mo9t  proliablv  u 
111  Martyn's  Miller,  it  is  said  to  be  an  intermediate 
apmei  between  S.  cren^ta  and  S.  triloba.  Pallas 
says  that  it  is  found  in  Dahuria,  along  with  S.  chanue- 
dnfaiia  and  ^.alpina  (No.  II.  p.  12%.  fig.  433) 
The  name  tignihcs  that  a  leaf  of  this  species  of  ^  ~^ 
.Seine's  resembles  a  leaflet  of  some  kind  of  Thalfc-  /^ttv^ 
tram.  '  ^__     '' 

■    14.  S.  fikowie'nsis  Betiar.     The  Pikow  Spiraea. 

M^UOIealiiim.      Bc»wr  Enum.   PL  Pod.,  p.  M.   No.  ItSS.  ;    Dec   Prod.,  2.  p.  St3.  ;    I 

F.£l9. 
Sf€e.  Ctuir.,  ifc.    L««tei  with  IhTM  wimary   veiiu,  mtid  tetrmle  ■!  Ihe  lip,  ciuiffltcl 

PlkDW,  in  Podolia;  ind  iiuid  to  ^owrrom  :^  It  (a  4  ft  in  hcl|iit.    It  producct  iU  w 


>  U.  5. 

-..  lie.    Lm™ 


Horn.     The  Ceanotbus4eaved  Spinea. 

STnbt.  {DccPmJ.,  lip.  S«.)     A 
o  grow  to  lh»  h«i(lil  of  3  ft.  or 


Raf.    The  corymbose^/foiw™^ 

uinttt  SomlolMlnuM,  ou  ZoologiiiuH  « 


annul  UMb.    I'1c 
•hnili,  t)KDUi»«Hinu 

tMt*  BOI  •HD  the  pilot 

•   16,  S. 
Htmtficaliim.  Rifiii,  Prtcii  ia 

Lod^Bolt.  C»b.,  L  Al. i  Ow.  .  _. 

Smgrartnft.     Lod  Bot.  Cab.,  t  GTI.  ;  (nd  out  fig.  i38. 

Spec,  char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  unequally  serrated, 
glabrous,  green  above,  hoary  below.  Flowers  trigynous, 
disposed  in  teroiinal  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  A 
DBtrre  of  Vir^nia;  introduced  in  I819i  growing  to  the 
hd^ht  of  4 fY.  or  ift.;  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
This  is  a  vMy  desirable  species,  on  account  of  its  tar^e 
CMymbs  of  white  flowers,  and  its  distinctness  in  external 
character. 
Varitty. 

^B.c.t  ioriria,  S.  sororia  Penny  in  Hort.  Brit.,  is  a 

■mailer  plant,  and  flowers  rather   later  than  the  species.     I 
introduced  into  the  Epsom  Nursery,  from  North  America,  in  1689. 
It  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  3  ft. ;  and  its 
white  flowers  often  remain  on  till  October. 

ji  17.  5,  fAcciNiiFO^LiA  D.  Don.    The  Vacciniura- 
leaved  Spinea. 

MmWcutoiL     Don.  Pmd.  F1.  Ntp.,  1.  p.  EST,  i  Dec  Pnd.,  L  p.  SU ) 

Dool  Mia,  1^  p.  51B. 
Smgr—I^i.    Bat.  Cab.,  t  IMS. ;  ind  ourjl(,  *Sa. 

^lec.  Char.,  ^,  Upright.  Branchlets  hairy.  Leaves 
elliptical,  acute,  serrated  at  the  tip,  glabrous,  glaucous 
on  the  under  suriace.  Flowers  white,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal tomentose  cj^mes.a  few  in  a  cyroe.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  546.)  A  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1820 ; 
{[rowing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.;  and  producing 
Its  white  flowers  in  July  and  August. 


CHAF.  XLIl.  flOSA'cK*.       4PIR**A. 

■   18.  S.  uc'lla  Simi.     The  beautiful  S})ira 


IdtntUlal^M-     aim.  BW,  Mig..  L  awfi  i   Don-.  Prod.   Fl  Nui.,  |>.  *«7, ;   Dec.  Pmd..  1 

DDOIHiU.,  £i>.5IS. 
Engrattltl.      BM.  U.g.,  L  9Ul>.  ;  ini]  ourj%.  «0. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stems  erect,  branched,  gla- 
brous, and  reddish.  Leaves  ovate,  acute, 
sharply  serrated,  whiti&hly  tomentose  on  the 
under  surface.  Flowers  pretty,  rose^oloured, 
and  la&ty  disposed.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  dc- 
flexed.  (Dec.  Prod.,  U.  p.  543.)  A  native  of 
Nepal ;  resembling,  in  its  mode  of  growth 
and  foliage,  S.  idicii&lia;  but  being  very 
distinct  from  that  species  in  its  inflo- 
rescence; the  flowers  of  S.  (alicifdliu  being 
produced  in  a  spiked  panicle,  and  those  of  S. 
be) la  in  a  corymb.  It  was  introduced  in  1620, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft., 
producing  its  beautiliil  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  This  species  iaas  hardy, 
and  as  easily  propajiated,  as  that  very  com- 
mon shrub,  S.  iaBciiolia ;  as,  like  that  spe- 
cies, it  emits,  from  under  the  soil,  rooting  sprou  , 
their  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  at  the  end  of  their  season  of  growth,  may 
be  detached,  and  planted  separately,  as  distinct  plants;  and  it  b,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  No  garden,  however 
small,  ought  to  be  without  it.    Plants  are  li.  each. 

}  iii.  Spirdria  Ser. 

Sect.  Char.  Ovaries  distinct.  Torus  with  its  base  connate  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx;  its  tip  separate.  Carpels  not  inflated.  Inflorescence  a  pamcla. 
Leaves  serrate,  without  stipules.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.) 

A  19.  S.  JALiciPo'LiA  L.     The  Willow-leaved  Spirtea. 

J4€tilificaU(M.    Lin.  So.,  ll».  j  Cmih.  Monog. ;  D«.  Pro*.,  S.  n.  SM. 
Smmma.     5nliv'(fr«[«  Hart.-.  BndFin>rt,  QuHn'i  Mrcdlbsork. 
Engriulntt.     GidfL  Fl  SitHr..  3.  t.  i9.  ;  Eag.  BoL,  L  1168.  ;  uid  <Mrfig.  VO. 

Spec.  ChaT.,  ^c.  Stem  and  peduncles  glabrous.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated, 
and,  more  or  less,  doubly  so ;  glabrous.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular, 
spreading.  Carpels  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  A  native  of 
Siberia,  Tartary,  and  Bohemia;  also  of  Canada,  and,  perhaps,  of  Britain. 

Varietiet.     Seringe  has  characterised  four  forma  of  this  species,  as  follow! : — 

•  S.  s.  1  caraea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  iii.  p.  254.,  Camb.  Monog.,   Bug. 

Bot.,  1. 1468.,  and  our  j^.  443.— Leaves  lanceolate.  Panicles  coniiat- 
ing  of  racemes  more  or  less  spicated.  Petals  of  a  flesh  cidour. 
Bark  of  the  branches  yellowish.  This  is,  by  the  reference  to  Eng. 
Bot.  cited,  the  form  which  is  found  wild  in  Britain  i  whether  it  be 
indigenous  or  not,  botanists  are  not  agreed.  Professor  Henslow 
has  referred  it  (Calal.  of  Bril.  Planli)  to  his  class  "  Possibly  intro- 
duced by  the  Agency  of  Man." 
■  S.  s.  2  alpitlnt  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  i.  p.  36.  t.  S£.,  Camb.  Monog.  j  S. 
alp£stris  Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  519.  —  A  small  shrub.  Leaves  sborter 
than  [hose  of  S.  i.  cirnea.    Branches  very  short. 

*  S.  s.  3  paniculdla  Willd.  Sp.,  ii.  p.  1055.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  iii. 

p.  854.  S.  &lba  Ehrh.  Beilr.,  vii.  p.  137.  —  Leaves  ovate-obton^. 
Petals  white.  Bark  of  the  branches  red.  It  is  likely  that  this  is 
also  the  5.  &lba  of  ATilier,  of  IVati.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  133.,  and  of 
Mahlenberg'i  Catalogue  of  North  American  Planli. 

«  S.  B.  4  latifolia  Willd.  Sp.,  ii.  p.  1055.     5.  obovaU  Baf.  in  Litt., 
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not  of  Waldst.  M  Kit.,  according  to  WilJd.  Enum.,5il.  ;  S.  car- 
piniiSlia  WWrf.  Enum.,  p.  540.,  and  Don't  MUl.,  ii,  p.  520.,  Waii. 
nend.  Bril.,t.m.;  andour_/^,  441,— Leaves ovate-oblone.  Petals 
white.     Bark  of  branches  rather  reddish. 


!.  5  gnmdiflora.  S.  grandiflora  Lodii.  Bol.  Cab.,  t.  I9S8,,  and  our 
Jig.  442,,  has  its  pink  flowers  nearly  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the 
epecies ;  and  is  a  very  ornamental  free-growing  shrub.  It  was  raised 
by  Messrs,  Loddiges  from  seeds  sent  to  them  frora  Kamtschatka. 
m  1886,  by  M.  Buech. 
Detcriplion,  ^c.   S.  ralicifilia,  according  to  Pallas,  grows  as  443 

bigb  ai  6(1.,  in  favourable  situations,  in   Russia  and  Siberia; 
but   in   England   it   b  seldom  found  higher  than  4  ft.      It 
aends  up  numerous  straight  rod-like  stems,   and  these  and 
the    lateral     branches   terminate   in   large,    conical,    spiked 
panicles,  of  pale  red,   or  flesh-coloured,  flowers.      In   deep 
moist  soils,  a  sucker  will  attain  the  height  of  i(t.  in   one 
Kason,  and  flower.     These  suckers  arc  produced  in  such 
abandance,  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  shrub  in  a  vigorous 
Btate,   they  ought  to  be  cut  down  when  they  have  flowered 
two  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  with  ra;<pberries  ; 
and  the  entire  plant  ought  also  to  be  taken  up  every  three 
or  four  years,  and  separated ;  otherwise  the  old  shoots  are 
apt  to  die,   and  render  the  bush  unsightly.     It  has  been  in 
cultivation  in  England  since   1665;  but  whether  it  was 
troduced  from  some  other  country,  or  from  localities  where  ^ 
it  is  s^  to  be  found  wild,  is  uncertain.     Accordmg  to  Dr.  t 
Hooker  and  G.  Don,  it  is  wild  in  several  parts  of  Scotland. 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  believes  it  to  be  wild  at  Hafod,  in  Cardigan- 
shire; the  situation  in  which  it  grows  there  t>eine 'perTectlj  like  i| 
■wsmps  in  the  south  of  Europe.    It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  garden 
and  is,  also,  very  beautifiil,  from  its  longsptcate  ^icles  lull 
of  light  feathery  looking  flowers.    It  will  grow  with  more  or 
iess  luxuriance,   according  to  the  degree  of  richness,   ant 
«  of  the  soil. 


I  80.  S. 


1.  Sn,  701.; 


a.  L.    The  downy  E 


Pluk.  PlijC,  l»l,  I.S,;  Schmidt  Aith, 1. 1 51.)  imd  our^,  tM, 
^>ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Nearly  all  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  more 
or  less  clodied  with  tooientum,  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  most  so.  The  tomentum  upon  the  stem  and  pe- 
duncles, and  perhaps  elsewhere,  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 
Tbe  leaves  are  ovate  and  serrated,  the  latter  partly  doubly 
■o.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular  and  deflexed.  Carpels 
divaricate.  A  native  of  Canada,  and  of  mountainous 
■  (1  the  west  of  North  America.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
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HOSACE/e.      SPlRjeA 


p.  544.)  This  species,  in  its  mode  ol'  growth,  resembles  S.  /alicifAlla,  but 
differs  from  it  in  having  rather  smaller  and  more  deepiv  serrated  leftvei, 
which  are  very  tomentose  beneath.  The  flowers  are  much  smaller,  and  of 
a  deeper  red.  Notwithstanding  these  differences,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  only  a  variety  (though  we  allow  it  to  be  a  tolerably  disttDCt 
one)  of  ^.  xalicifolia.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  may  be 
well  to  plant  it  in  heath  mould. 

■  20.  S.  lxviga'tii  /•-     The  smooth-^tu^ij  Spirsa. 
.    Lin.  MiinL,_S44.;  Camb.  Monnfi.  I  D«.  Ptod..  S.p.JM.i  IVm'i  Mill,  i.  p.SI9l 


is'!. 


Spec.  ChaT,,Sic.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  perfectly  smooth, 
entire,  sessile,  tipped  with  a  small  mucro.  Branchlets  of 
the  panicle  cjllndrical.  Bracteas  linear,  rather  shorter 
than  the  calyx.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular,  ascending. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  where,  ac- 
cording  to  Pallas,  it  grows  In  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
more  lofty  of  the  Altaian  Mountains.     The  leaves  are 

n  astringent,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  as  tea ;  and 
oots,  which  are  long,  tough,  very  straight,  and  of  a 
proper  thickness,  are  used  by  the  Cossacks  for  ramrods, 
m  the  same  manner  as  they  do  those  of  the  cotoneaster. 
The  dowers  are  white,  and  disposed  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  those  of  most  other  plants  of  the  genus.  It  was 
'introduced  in  1774,  by  Dr.  Solander ;  and  is  a  very  in- 
teresting and  handsome  species,  with  a  habit  exceedingly  dissimilar 
of  spineas  in  general. 


•  22.  5.  ^Ri. 

HenliStiuion.    Smilh.i 

Spec.  Char.,  *c. 
villosc  beneath. 


e-leaved  Spinea. 

;  Dec.  Pra),.3.p.Mt,i  Dc 


bfo'lia  Smilh.    The  White-Beam-ti 

n  Rhi'i  Cjrclop.,  Tol.  33.  i  Bot.  Reg ,  t 
,t,l365i  «idogrJ?in.4«,M7. 

Leaves  elliptical,  oblong,  more  or  less  tobed,  toothed,  p«li^ 
Panicle  villose.    (Oec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.^     A  native  of 
North  America,  principally  on  the  north-   ( ~ 
west  coast ;  introduced  in  1827,  by  the  u: 
fortunate  Douglas  (seep.  12^.);  andpr 
_  ducing  its  numerous  white  flowers  in  Jut 
'^  and  July.     It  forma  a  free-growing  dense 
'   bush,  prolific  both  in  leaves  and  flow"- 
and,  as  the  latter  appear  at  a  season  i 
the  flowering  of  shrubs   is  comparatively 
rare,  it  is  justly  considered  as  a  most  valu- 
able addition   to  British    gardens.     It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  free  soil, 
and  is  easily  propagated  either  by  division    j,_ 
440  or  by  seeds,  which  it  ripens  In  abundance. 

j  iv.  Sorbaria  Ser. 

Sect.  Char.     Leaves  pinnate,  resembline,  as  the  name  implies,  those  of  the 
mountain  ash,  or  other  species  of  Pyraa  belonging  to  the  section  56rbui. 

A  S3.  S.  a)RBIFo'lia  L.    The  Sorbus4eaved  Spinea. 

WoHryfcoltoii.    Lin.  Sp,,  708. ;  Culnb,  Monog.j  IVt  Pro*.  2.  p,  515, 

StBoummri.    S.  plnniu  Uiark  ilel».,S33.    Dr.  l.indkT,  \n  h\i  lulrti^iiaiim  It tlit  Kalnnil ^/ilim, 

p.  SI  Sd.,  racntioni  IhLi  iuccIh  »  one  of  a  lenui  whicli  h«  there  nunn  SchlionKIui. 
£«ra>iiui.    ti°<el.  Fl  Silk,  a.  p.  lEO.  LM  i  Schmidt  Blum.,  1. 1  SB ;  Knua,I.Mi  PiU.  FL  Rem.. 

rtsa-uidtM;  ind auc;^.  MS. 
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Spec.  Char.,  S(c.     Leaves  stipuled,  pinnate  ;  the  leaflets  sesBtle,  opposite, 

lanceolate,  doubl}' and  sharply  serrated.     Inflorescence  a  tliyrse-like  panicle. 

Tonii  wholly  connate  with  the  tube  of  the  cal^x.     Ovaries  connate,  5.     A 

natire  of  Siberia,  in  moist  places.  {Dec.  Prod.,  n.  p.  5+5.) 

Fariely. 

■.  S.  R.  2  aijnna  Pall.  Fl.  Ros^;.,  i.  p.  34.  and  69.  t.  25.,  Camb.  Monog. 
S.  grandifl6ra  Hort.  BrU.,  No.  29367.,  and  Siveel'i  Hart.  Brit., 
p.  194. ;  S.  Pallasii  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  520.  —  Suffmlicose.  Flowers 
twice  the  mt  of  those  of  the  species,  and  diapoaed  in  corymbs. 
Leaves  smaller,  and  scrrately  incised.  A  native  of  eastern  Siberia 
and  of  Kamtschatka.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p,  545.)  This  is  the  S. 
grandifldra  of  Sweet's  Horl.  Brit.,  and  our  Hon.  BrU.,  and  is 
very  different  from  S.  i.  grandiflora,  the  S.  grandifldra  of  Lodd., 
described  before,  among  the  varieties  of  S.  ialicifi^lia,  p.  730. 
DeKription,  ^c.     S.  torbifitlia  is  a  branchy  448 

shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  C  (I.  or  S  (i.,  ^  -. 

with  a  round,  brown-coloured,  warty  stem  ; 

the  wood  of  which  is  brittle,  and  hollow  within, 

with  a  sod  ferruginous  pith.    The  leaves  are 

thin  in  texture,  and  bright  green  on  both  aides. 

The  flowers  are  in  terminating  panicles,  small 

and  white :  they  are  odorous,  but  not  agree- 
ably so.     According  to  Palla,'*,  it  is  a  native 

of  eMtern  Siberia,  in   boggy  woods  and  wet  , 

mountains,  where  it  grows  along  with  S.  lalici- 

^lia,  and  attains  the  height  ol  6ft.;  but,  in 

dtr  rockji  eituationa,  it  does  not  rise  above 

I H.  in  height,  and  is  subherbaceous.     It  was 

cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759,  and  deserves  a 

place  in  every  collection,  from  its  marked  character,  and  from  the  beauty  both 

of  its  foliage  and  ita  flowers.     It  throws  up  abundance  of  suckers,  by  which  it 

if  easily  propagated. 

App.  i.    Species  or  Varieties  ofSpirev^a  not  ^et  inh-odtwed. 

Aa,«ti>Kl  G.Dim.S.  rbimKlrirMU  >p6iilcM  Blumt  B^Or,,  int.,  \t  ■luUnof  Jiti  md 
JwB,  with  while  flowFT^  Hiid  if ,  protHbtj',  noUiuif  but  ■  Ttrjety  of  £.  fhunvdrlfblt^  It  litingcon. 
ildend  hkIi  by  (he  dl*«>ir«rer,  Blume,  thmigh  flJeratcd  to  the  nnk  of  ■  ipecin  bj  O,  Don. 

■  atonffnlJMFOIr.  {OUK'iJiia,  iL  p.SU.1  taanUln  of  Uh  MiurlUiu  ind  China,  with  Io»m 
BkatbSHofSMllelfMui,  ind  white  llawcn. 

■""         lie  pUnt  rfolhni  with  lillir  •ilietr  down.  KiianUlre  of  New 

■  — ■nlilT  be  CHiDd,  u  BnLnthtr  lender;  bgLl/our  eoojeclure, 
, .   I.  _ii.  uj  fou^  cMpiUo  of  belni  icxU. 

■  KiMf^ATiWM^rrrnd'bcm'iHill..  £.0.519.,  hulmnnolite  Ihth,  and  while  Oowen;  hkI. 
-tea  a  HHlre  of  the  Slnlti  of  HMenu,  wifl,  dsuMlea,  be  found  quilo  hardr. 

S\  lOMalai  Sieb.  ei  Blum*,  ind  Dod'i  UIU.,i.  p.  S19.,  1>  uld  to  lEiemble  the  nrecedlni  iprclei. 
A&  ib<lUMl  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amrr.,  p.  173.  (nd  DoiCl  MIU.,  i.  p.  SSI).,  1>  thui  dtKFibed  : — 
rsoebee  pubetcent  at  the  apei.    Jjepali  reflexKL    LeavB  elH|krc-    Panicle  crowded  with  ro«e- 

■  a  Do^dJi  Woi^V  Bor, '!iwr'.'pl7t%nd'flm'"Wr'sp'wo" From 'dt"  HoiAer'i 


hflghtof«ft.DrS,( 


■iftrflinfM-  Punh  PL  Amer.  SepL,  1.  f.  SM.,  li  devrrtbed  bj  that  boUnlM  fhirn  neeiment 
rhldi  b«  aaw  In  a  herbarium.  It  li  aald  (o  be  found  on  the  biDki  of  Che  Kooakooelir  ;  lo  nave  dU- 
nlound  Itarea ;  and  to  ^row  lo  the  heUhc  of  about  5  ft 

AlBMI  all  the  known  epedei  dT  Jpln^  tdng  quite  fainIT,  of 
lo««*n.  It  la  much  to  be  deelred  thai  a  Hit  or  all  of  the  al 
MMannd  the  niblccl  to  thoae  who  bao  mcDdi  an  ' ~~ 
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Sect.  III.      PoTENTl'LLEiE. 

Genus  IX. 


/?U^BUS  L.     The  Bramble.     Lin,  Sytt.  Icos4ndria  Polygynia. 

Jdeniifieaiitm.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  S6i. :  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  556. ;  Don*i  Mill,  S.  p.  5S9. 

SmtomSpnfs.    Ronce,  Framboisier,  Pr. ;  Himbeere,  Brombeerstrauch,  Ger. 

Deripatiam.    From  ntft,  red  in  Celtic  ;  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  ft-uit  in  some  of  the  q>ecie«. 

Description.  Deciduous  subligncous  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  prostrate ; 
with  prickly  s^ms,  and  digitate,  pinnate,  or  lobed,  leaves ;  but  a  few  of  them 
growine  upright.  The  fruit  of  all  of  them  is  edible.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
R.  fruticosus,  may  be  considered  as  sub-evergreen,  as  they  retain  the  greater 
part  of  their  leaves  in  a  green  state  through  the  winter.  All  the  khids 
popularly  called  brambles  may  be  considered  as  gigantic  strawberry  plants. 
The  following  excellent  technical  description  is  from  Dr.  Hooker  s  BriHth 
Flora ;  and,  though  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  British  species,  yet,  as  in 
these  are  included  the  raspberry,  or  upright-growing  species,  as  well  as  thtf 
common  brambles,  it  applies  equally  well  to  the  whole  genus. 

"  Shrub-like  plants,  or  herbsy  with  perennial  roois.  The  herbaceous  species 
offer  nothing  very  peculiar.  In  some  species  of  the  shrubs  the  stem  is 
upright,  or  merely  curved  at  the  top ;  but,  in  the  greater  number,  it  is  either 
prostrate,  or,  as  is  more  generallv  the  case,  assurgent,  arched,  and  decurved ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  shoot,  and  of  the  side  branches,  if  it  produce  anv,  unless 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  reaching  the  ground,  take  root  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  In  the  winter  the  shoot  is  partially  destroyed,  the  part 
next  to  the  original  root  surviving,  to  produce  flowering  branches  during  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  usually  dying  after  the  fruit  has  been  perfected ;  young 
shoots,  meanwhile,  springing  up  by  its  side.  The  rooted  ends  also  become  dis- 
tinct plants,  at  various  distances  from  the  parent  root ;  oflcn  many  yards. 
This  mode  of  growth  adds  much  to  the  difficulties  in  the  discrimination  of  the 
species ;  since  an  acquaintance  with  both  the  leafy  shoot,  and  the  floriferous 
stem  formed  in  the  second  year  from  its  remains,  is  necessary.  The  best 
characters  are  found  in  the  figure,  the  arms,  and  the  leaves  of  the  former. 
The  leaves  in  all  the  British  species  of  this  division  are,  occasionally  at  least, 
quinate ;  and,  with  one  exception,  digitate,  or  somewhat  pedate,  from  a  partial 
junction  of  the  stalks  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  of  leaflets;  the  margins  serrated, 
for  the  most  part  unequally  and  irregularly ;  the  prickles  on  the  le^-stalks  more 
curved  than  those  on  the  stem.  In  some  species  the  m/lorescenceis  remarkable ; 
but,  in  general,  the  panicle  varies  so  much  as  to  afford  no  good  distinction.  Nor 
can  the  arms  of  the  calyx,  nor  the  form  of  its  segments,  be  depended  on.  The 
petals  in  all  are  delicate  and  crumpled,  and,  in  several  species,  very  considerable 
in  size  and  width.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  /ruitf  but  they  are 
rarely  discriminative.  In  examining  the  figure  of  the  leaves,  the  central 
leaflet  is  to  be  regarded  :  the  lateral  ones  are  always  smaller,  and  of  a  nar« 
rower  proportion.  In  several  species,  the  leaves  occasionally  survive  a  mild 
winter,  and  are  found  the  next  season  subtending  flowering  branches.  The 
leaves  of  these  branches  are  of  less  determinate  figure ;  the  number  of  their 
leaflets  is  reduced  as  they  approach  the  inflorescence,  and  their  place  is  sap- 
plied  in  the  upper  part  of  the  panicle  by,  first  trifid,  and  then  simple,  bradeoi^ 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  stipules.  These  last  are  usually  long  and 
narrow,  entire,  or  sometimes  toothed  and  jagged,  and  issue  from  the  petiole, 
for  the  most  part  a  little  above  its  base.  They  afford  no  distinguishing  cha- 
racters. No  less  than  48  supposed  species  of  the  genus  are  described  and 
figured  in  the  elaborate  Rubi  Gemmnici  of  Weihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck. 
(Borrery  in  Hook,  Br,  FL,  p.  243.) 
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The  number  of  species  of  i^ubus  described  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  English  Botany y  published  in  1824,  as  natives  of  England,  are 
14:  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  British  Floroy  published  in  1831,  enumerates  13; 
and  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  British  Fhra^  2d  edit.,  published  in 
1835,  21 ;  which,  he  says,  may  be  reduced  to  5,  or  possibly  to  2,  exclusive  of 
the  herbaceous  species.  In  our  Hortus  Briianniciis,  68  species  are  enumerated, 
as  having  been  introduced  into  Britain ;  and  in  Don's  Miiier,  147,  as  the  total 
namber  described  by  botanists. 

The  remarks  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  made  on  this  subject  appear  to  us 
extremely  interesting  and  valuable,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  genus 
i2ikbu8,  but  to  all  genera  that  contain  numerous  species.  Following  out  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  elaborate  monograph  of  Weihe  and  Nees  von 
Esenbeck,  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  British  Flora,  advanced  the 
number  of  British  species  to  23 ;  ''certainly,'*  he  observes,  "  not  from  any 
expectation  that  such  species  were  either  genuine,  or  likely  to 'prove  perma- 
nent, but  with  a  view  oi  following  out  the  recognised  principles  of  distinc- 
tion,  and  showing  whither  they  must  inevitably  1^.*'  In  the  second  edition, 
he  observes  :  '*  This  proceeding  has  not  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those 
from  whom  I  most  expected  applause  : ....  it  has  had  one  good  effect  how- 
ever ; ....  it  has  led  me  to  consider  the  subject  very  carefully,  and  to  examine 
with  more  attention  the  nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  modem  and 
recognised  species  of  i?ubus  have  been  established  ;  I  have  also  had  six  years 
of  additional  experience ;  and  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  I  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  with  which  I  first  started ;  namely,  that  we  have 
to  choose  between  considering  R.  suber^tus,  R,  fruticosus,  R,  corylifolius, 
and  R.  cae^sius,  the  only  genuine  species ;  or  adopting,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
characters  of  the  learned  German  botanists,  Weihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck, 
who  have  so  much  distinguished  themselves  in  the  elaboration  of  the  genus. 
So  clear  is  my  opinion  upon  this  point,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  prove 
the  four  species  to  which  I  have  alluded  to  be  themselves  physiologically  dis- 
tinct, I  should  at  once  have  reduced  all  the  others  to  their  original  species ; 
but,  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertmn  whether  R,  fruticosus,  R,  coryli- 
fdlius,  and  R,  cae^sius  are  not  as  much  varieties  of  each  other  as  those  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reject,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  steer  a  middle 
course,  until  some  proof  8ha\\  have  been  obtained  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Accordingly,  as  will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  I  have  taken  R,  fruticosus,  R, 
ror^lifblius,  R,  cae^sius,  and  R,  suber^ctus  as  heads  of  sections ;  and  I  have 
assigned  to  them  characters  which  may  be  considered  either  as  sectional  or 
specific,  according  as  the  evidence  may  ultimatclv  preponderate.  I  have  also 
arranged  as  species  under  them  those  forms  which  are  the  best  marked,  and 
the  most  certainly  distinguishable.  This  will  bring  the  genus  ilubus  somewhat 
into  the  situation  of  Rosel  ;  in  which,  I  fear,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  leaving 
it  for  the  present."  (Lind.  Synop,  Brit.  FL,  2d  edition,  p.  92.)  It  appears  to 
us  highly  probable,  that  the  four  forms  mentioned  above  are  only  varieties  of 
the  same  species ;  and  this  would  reduce  the  ligneous  British  rubuses  to  the 
raspberry  and  the  bramble.  The  species  exclusively  North  American,  as  far 
as  we  have  observed  them  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  include 
four  with  the  habit  of  raspberry,  and  three  with  the  habit  of  the  bramble ; 
but  the  latter  three,  R.  flagellaris,  R,  inermis,  and  R.  setosus,  are  probably 
only  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  Nepal  rubuses,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  hitherto  introduced,  are  all  brambles ;  but  there  is  one,  R,  c6ncolor, 
which,  Mr.  Royle  observes,  is  found  on  lofty  mountains,  and  comes  near  to 
the  raspberry.  R.  micranthus  is,  perhaps,  the  only  distinct  species  of  Nepal 
bramble  that  has  been  introduced ;  some  plants,  raised  from  Nepal  seeds, 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  being  evidently  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  the 
British  bramble.  The  course  which  we  have  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
ligneous  species  of  this  genus  is,  to  give,  first,  a  descriptive  enumeration  of  all 
the  ligneous  species  or  varieties,  indigenous  or  introduced,  elaborated  fi*om 
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De  Caiidolle*8  Prodromuty  Don's  MUier^  and  Lindley's  Synopm ;  and,  next,  a 
selected  list  of  all  those  species  and  yarieties,  with  refa*enoes  to  the  pages 
where  they  have  been  described  and  figured  in  the  preceding  descriptionsb  In 
giving  these  descriptions,  those  sorts  which  we  consider  to  oe  only  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  multiplying  botanical '  distinctions  will  be  found  in 
smaller  type,  and  may  be  passed  over  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  trooble 
themselves  with  minute  difierences. 

The  propagation  of  the  shrubby,  or  raspberry-like,  species  of  jRabua  is 
effected  by  suckers  or  seeds ;  that  of  the  bramble  division  of  the  genus  by 
pegging  down  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  the  soil,  when  they  will  root,  and 
throw  out  other  snoots,  which  may  again  be  pegged  down ;  so  that  (^ants 
are  procured  from  brambles  much  in  the  same  way  as  from  strawberries^ 

Most  of  the  raspberry  kinds,  and  a  few  of  the  ornamental  brambles,  are 
procurable,  in  British  nurseries,  at  \s.  6d.  a  plant;  at  Bollwyller,  for  from 
1  franc  to  14  francs  ;  and,  at  New  York,  for  from  37^  cents  to  50  cents.  Hie 
fruit-bearing  raspberries,  in  the  London  nurseries,  at  4</.  each. 

§  i.  Leaves  pirmate^  qf^ — 7  Iseqflets. 
A  1.  R,  subere'ctus  Anders,     The  sub-erect  Bramble. 

UaO^UaHom.     Anden.  in  Uod.  Soc.  ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.556L ;  Don'*  Mill,  2.  pi  534. ;  SmiUi  Eng. 

Flora,  &  p.  4fl& 
Sgmmfwiet.    Lindley,  in  his  5y«.  <^  tke  Brit.  Flora,  has  given  the  followlns  :  —  Il.  nets^nsis  Halt  i  X. 

Mktm  W.  ^  >r.,  not  of  SutppL  to  Eng.  JBoL,  t  S714 ,  which  is  a  snuller  form  of  R,  alTlnis  tV/^S.; 

R.  eorylifblius  Waklenb. 
EngnufkigM.    Eng.  BoC,  1 957S.  j  R  of  Card.,  1835,  6g.  496L 

Spec.  Char.y  Spc.  Stem  erect.  Leaf  of  never  more  than  5  leaflets,  digitate, 
occasionally  pinnate,  thin,  shining,  and  plaited.  Flowers  in  simple 
corymbose  racemes.  Prickles  weak.  Is  found  in  Britain,  in  moist  woods, 
anci  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties.  {Lmdlcy,  Syttopg^ 
of  tke  Brit.  Flwa^  ed.  2.  p.  92.)  This  is  "  the  most  frequent  species,  if 
species  it  be,  in  the  upland  zone."  (  Watton^  in  OuLl.  Geog.  Dittr.,  p.  137.) 
The  stems  are  biennial,  and  flower  the  second  year,  like  those  of  the  common 
raspberry,  afterwards  dying  off.  They  grow  nearly  upright,  without  any 
support,  and  are  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  high.  The  fruit  consists  of  rather 
a  small  number  of  dark  red,  or  blood-coloured,  aggregate  grains,  said  to  be 
agreeably  acid,  with  some  flavour  of  the  raspberry ;  whence  it  has  been 
recommended  by  some  as  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

-*  2.  R.  AFFi^Nis  Wcihe  4*  I^ees.    The  related  Bramble. 

IdtniUieaHon,    Weihe  and  Neen's  Rubi  Oennanici,  p.  82. 1 5.  and  S6. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  560L ;  lindl. 

Sjnopt.  Br.  F1.,  2d  ed.  p.  92,  DS. 
Sjfmmifmet.    Lindley  mentions  Uie  following :  —  R.  coUlniu  Dec ;  R.  nf Udui  Smith  in  Eng.  Ftor.^ 

LindUy  in  Sun.  Br.  Fl,ed.l.i  R.  plic&tu*  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Smppl.,  t.  2714. 
Engraotmgi.    Weihe  and  Nees's  &  G.,  t  a  and  36. ;  Eng.  Sot  Suppl.,  t  2714. 

Spec  Ckar.,  4c.  Stem  arched,  angled,  prickly  with  strong  recurved  prickles,  glabrous.  Leaflets 
3—6  in  a  leaf,  ovate  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  cuspidate,  ■ban^j  serrated,  flat  at  the  base^  ft  littlt 
waved  towards  the  tip,  having  downy  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers  in  a  compound  panicle,  tb« 
component  ones  cymose.  Sepals  ovate-acuminate,  externally  naked,  reflexra.  Carpels  luge. 
blue4>lack.  {Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  660.)  A  native  of  Germany,  also  of  barren  hills  of  Mootpelier,  ami 
of  Britain,  in  b<^gy  places ;  and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  {Liadiejft  Sifnap$.  Br.  Fl) 

Variety. 

.Jr  R.  a.  2  bractebtus  Ser.,  R.  «,  y,  and  I,  Weihe  and  See$*s  Rubi  Germ ,  t  a  b^ »  BnwtMM 
very  broad,  undivided. 

^  3.  R.  Frssus  Lindl.     The  clefl  Bramble. 

Identification.    Lindl  Sjnops.  Brit  Flora,  ed.  2.  p.  92. 

Sffnomyme.    R.  fiutigi^us  Umdi.  in  his  Synopt.  Brii.  Flora,  ed.  1.,  not  of  Weihe  &  Nees. 

Spec.  Char.,  4c.  Stem  arched.  Leaves  digitate,  shining,  frequently  of  7  leaflets,  that  are  much  leas 
membranous  than  those  otR.  suber^^tus.  Flowers  in  simple  racemes.  Prickles  strong,  numarout. 
It  diffbrs  fh>m  R.  aflTlnis  fT.  A  N.  in  its  small  racemes,  and  in  its  floral  leaves  never  being  large 
and  orbicular,  as  they  are  in  R.  afflnis.  **  The  only  specimrn  wiih  which  I  am  acquainted/*  ados 
Dr.  Lindley,  *'  is  one  sent  to  the  garden  of  the  HorUcuiturol  Society  from  Ayrshire.**  (LAulby; 
Synopi.  BriL  FT.,  ed.  2.  p.  93.) 

«  4.  R.  micra'nthus  D.  Don.     The  small-flowered  Bramble. 

Identification.    Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nepal,  p. 235. ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  pi  557.  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  S30. 
Sunonyme.    R.  pauciflbrtu  Lindley  in  Bot.  Reg.,  Hort.  Brit.,  n.  13500. 

Engrapings.  Bot  Reg.,  t.  864.  as  R.  pauciflbrus  LindL  ;  and  our  fig.  440.  representing  a  sprig  to  Um 
usual  scale,  aaAJIgs.  490.  ftod  4fi0a  represenUng  the  flowers  and  flruit  of  the  natural  siso. 

3d 
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^tee.  Char,,  ^e.  Upright.  Stem  round, 
branched,  and  bearing  awl-sh^ied  infleied 
prickles,  or  straight  prickles,  and  the 
branches  recurved  ones.  Young  branch- 
let*  rather  gUucous  at  the  extremity.  Leaf 
[niinate,  of  5 — 7  leaflets,  that  are  ovate  or 
oblong,  mucronate,  doubly  serrated,  plaited, 
peen  and  glossy  above,  whitishly  tomen- 
toae,  or  else  elaucous,  beneath.  Petiole  . 
and  rachis  beanug  pricliles  here  and  there.  ' 
Petiole  pilose.  Stipules  lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, membranaceous.  Flowen  small, 
reddish  purple,  disposed  in  a  corymbose 
panicle.  Petals  clawed,  shorter  than  the 
Mfials.  Fruit  black.  Closely  related  to 
the  R.  dtsUns  of  D.  Don.  (flee.  Pnd.,  li.  p.  557.)  A  gigantic  bramble,  a 
native  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1822;  nvwing  to  the  height  of  8ft.  or  10ft., 
and  flowering  from  May  to  August.  It  is  ensily  diatinguiahed  from  all  the 
other  brambles  in  British  eardcns,  by  its  450a 
nearly  erect,  strong,  smootn,  dark  maho- 
gany-coloured shoots,  and  by  its  very  loi 
pinnate  leaves.  The  flowers  arc  small,  an 
the  petals  are  of  a  bright  reddish  pu^le, 
^  and  shorter  than  the  s^als.  The  truit 
is  of  a  blackish  purple,  of  the  middle 
size ;  depressedly  spherical,  and  covered  with  a  tine 
bloom.  The  grains  are  fleshy,  with  a  sweet  subacid 
taste.  This  species  throws  up  suckers  sparingly ;  but  its  magnificent  shoots 
arch  over  after  they  get  to  6ft^  or  8  ft.  in  height,  and  grow  branching  and 
floweriog  on  every  side,  till  they  reach  the  ground,  when  their  extreme  points 
rtrike  root,  and  form  new  plants.  A  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den, in  1834,  was  10  ft.  high,  with  shoots  nearly  20  ft.  long. 

■  5.  R.  Di'sTANS  D.  Boa.  The  distant-Zeq/fe/nf  Bramble. 
UetlUhatim  Dm  Find.  Fl  Nepal,  n  &i. ;  Due  PmL,  «.  p.  S5T.  i  Dsnt  HIU.,  i.  p.  sao. 
Ifmamfmt.  JL  ptmiitui  D,  Don  In  Prat  FL  tirjml,  f.  iOt. 
Spa.  Our.,  tc.    Steiu  round,  beirlni  Hoi 

■vnlillnf  UKiH  oflfie  hemp  pLuit.    Lei , 

tOHbntatb,  ami  harlnx  nuineroua  nerra.     SUpulM  III 
•BTIBbOH.      PedUKlO  itjUTt.      Snail  tanUDlCKr,  DTlte.  lUuH^- 

Cupeb  Anrny.  (Dee.  Pmd.,  t  p.  &7.)     A  natlre  o(  Nepal,  li 
hd^l  Dt  6ft.iHgn.,aKl    flCFwering  In  JuDi  and  '"<-     ^- 

■  6.  S.  STRiao'sus  IHicAr. 

Uta*.     Mlclll.  ri  Bur.  AnKr.,  1,  a.SSn.i    1 
;  Don't  lllU.,i.p.S3]. 
--,     Jtpennajlr«inlcuii>g«r.  IMc(.,dp.»«e. 

•..te.    stem  tound,  THrhlqHd.    Lena  pfnulelT  cul :  Itmei 

IboHorthehtUleiHnDfS.    Lnba  on],  untquallT  HmUd, 

rJa  a peduDde.    PeduTide and calrinlipU. 

rIoMet  tiiin  the  eMlji.  {Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  Kl,  SK.) 
Vonh  ADWtcL  DO  raounlaliu  mm  Canada  to  VlrcbU  j  tvaiBt 
111  June  and  JuIt.    AaonllnatD  Punh,  It  h  u  upngbtalirub,  wltb 
ftult  (en  a«reeible  Id  eat  ^Tbtn  !•  a  plant  Jo  tbt  Horttcullunl 
asdMI*!  Oarden,  u  whkh  the  iudu  at  R.  pEmujlrtnlnu  ti  M. 


^^■5 


p  7.  R.  occidbnta'lis  L.     The  Western,  or  Ameri- 
can, Bramble. 

HntrntwUm.    Un.^,  7%]  Dec.t>nd.,S.p.U«.;  Doa-iMilL,  1. 
tmamtma.    A.  liiftnOnuifliit.  i  R  Mie'ui  rrbdu  nl(rn  SW. 
SmMijp.    Sl<iwHjim.,l.liar  t.;  DUL  Hon.  hi..  t.«n,  f  SIRi 

J^wc.  Char,,  ^c.     The  whole  plant  is  pretty  glabrous  < 
Steins  round    and    whitish.      Pnckles  recurved* 
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Leave*  of  tbe  barren  branches  pinnate;  or  the  fertile  branches,  triroliolatv. 
Leafleta  orate,  inciselv  sermted,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  Tcrj 
Darrow,  an'l  briatle-like.  Flowers  in  umbelE.  Peduncle  prickled.  SepaU 
lanceolate-linear,  tomentose,  longer  than  the  petals,  which  are  obovatdy 
wedgp-ahaTcd,  tuo-lobed,  and  spreading.  Fruit  black,  acid,  of  the  form  of 
thai  ofif.  idie^us.  Carpels  numerouB,  rather  elabrous;  becoming,  by  dry- 
ing, rugged,  with  little  hollows.  (Dec.  Prod.,  li.  p.  558.)  A  native  of  (i- 
n^a  and  the  West  Indies ;  introduced  in  1696;  growing  to  the  height  of 
fram  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 

•  8.  B.  a'sper  D.  Don.     The  rough-Arnnc*//'(«/onrfp?/»/«/ Bramble.. 
lient^attiHL    Don  Pi«L  Tl  Nepal,  p.  I3t  j  D«,  Prod,  a  p.  5S8,  i  Dqp'.  MilL.2  p.S31. 

Spa.  Ctar.,  lie    Luth  plnmU;  l«BMi  7,  elllptlol.  acuminalF,  iharnl;  terrnte.  (rem,  pitcw 

bntuh.     I^ola  uhI  bruchltr)  bearing  prlcklca  and  glaiid«i  btiRW     '"  '— —■ — 

MnUd.    Flowen  Urmlntl,  ilwuia  logcther.  (Dec.  Prod.,  t.  p.  558.)    A  nat 

•  9.  R.  iDx'us  L.     The  Mount  Ida  Bramble,  o 
Utml^ltatim.    Lin.  So.,  TOG.  -,  Dtt.  Prod.,  i.  p.  SS 
Sjntomflif-    /t- fi'ami^tiiimitt  hvn.  Fl.  Fr.,i  p. 

"The  Raiplsli  --'*-■*  '-  ^—-^-  " 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Villose.  Stem  round,  bearing  slender  recurved  pricklea. 
Leaves  pinnate;  those  of 'the  fertile  stems  of  3  leaflets,  those  of  tbe 
■tedle  stems  of  5,  rather  palniately  disposed.  Leaflets  ovate,  inciselj 
serrated,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  very  narrow  and  bristle-like. 
Flowers  in  a  corymbose  panicle.  Sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  whitely  tomen- 
tOBe,  ending  in  a  point.  Petals  obovate-w edge-shaped,  entire,  conniving, 
shorter  than  the  calyx.  Carpels  numerous,  tomentose.  {Dec.  Prod.,  li, 
p.  556.)  A  shruh,  with  biennial  stems,  a  native  of  Europe,  and,  probably, 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Farietie*.    There  are  varieties  with  red  fruit,  yellow  fruit,  and  white  fruiL 
(Dec.  Prod.,  u.  p.  558.)     There  is  a  variety  which  bears  twice  in  the  year, 
■  R.  i.  2  jHicroph^llui  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  256.^  Leaves  all  of  3  leaflets. 
Stem  sufiruticose ;   dwarfer  end  more  bushy  than  the  species.  (Dec, 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  558.) 
Deiiripiion,  ^c.     The   common  '^ 

raspberry  has  a  creeping  root,  with 

bteanial  stems,  3  ft.  or  4  It   high, 

S innate  leaves,  and  small  white 
owers.  The  fruit  of  the  species, 
in  a  wild  state,  it  crimson,  and  con- 
sists of  numerous  juicy  gmins,  be 
set  with  the  permanent  styles ; 
and  highly  fragrant,  with  a  very 
deliciously  sweet,  end  yet  slightly 
acid,  flavour,  when  eaten.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  from  Norway 
and  Sweden  to  Spain  and  Greece, 
in  woods.     It  is  found  in  Asia,  on  '  >^  "  : 

the  Himdaya  Mountains,  and  in  other  places ;  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and, 
according  to  Fursh,  in  America,  in  hedgerows,  from  Canada  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, though  it  has  been  probably  introduced  into  that  country.  It  is  foun^ 
in  every  pan  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  Ireland,  in  tbe  agricultural  and  subalpine 
regions,  m  woods,  and  in  moist  wastes.  Improved  varieties  of  it  have  lone 
been  in  cultivation  in  gardens,  for  tbe  fruit,  which  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and 
grAeful  lo  the  palate  in  itself,  and  is  used  in  numerous  culinary  and  con- 
fectionery articles,  as  well  as  in  liqueurs.  In  France,  raspberries  are  very 
generally  eaten  at  table,  mixed  with  strawberries.  A  very  refreshing  summer 
drink  is  madeofthem,b^  simply  bruising  them  in  water,  and  adding  sugar.  Tbejr 
enter  into  tbe  composition  of  different  jellies,  jams,  ices,  syrups,  ana  ratafias ; 
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and  they  are  preserved,  either  alone,  or  along  with  currants.    Infused  in 

3>irit,  they  communicate  a  most  delicious  perfume  to  it.  Fermented,  either 
one,  or  mixed  with  currants  or  cherries,  they  make  a  ver]r  strong  and 
agreeable  wine ;  from  which  a  very  powerful  spirit  can  be  distilled.  Rasp- 
berry wine  was  formerly  much  in  use  in  Poland ;  the  fruit  being  there  abun- 
dant in  the  woods.  In  Russia,  a  mixture  of  raspberries  and  honey  with 
water,  fermented,  makes  a  delicious  hydromel.  Raspberries  are  also  dried  in 
ovens  for  winter  use.  Raspberry  vinegar  is  well  known  both  in  France  and 
England  ;  and,  independently  of  its  agreeableness  when  mixed  with  water,  as 
a  summer  drink,  it  is  excellent  as  a  febrifuge.  In  England,  raspberries  are 
principally  used  for  making  raspberry  jam  and  raspberry  vinegar ;  and  for  nies 
sod  puddmgs,  in  combination  with  currants  and  cherries.  They  are  excellent 
eaten  with  milk  or  cream,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  when  fresh;  and  are 
Easily  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles,  entire,  with  or  without  sugar,  for  winter 
use.  They  are  reckoned  very  wholesome,  and  children  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
injured  by  eating  them.  The  roots  of  the  raspberry  plant  are  in  demand  by 
some  French  cooks ;  but  we  are  uncertain  to  what  use  they  are  applied ; 
probably  in  the  dressing  of  game. 

Tike  Varieties  cultivated  in  British  gardens  are  numerous  :  twenty-one  of  the 
best,  with  their  synonymes,  are  characterised  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Catalogue  of  Fruits  for  1831 ;  among  which,  those  differing  most  in 
general  appearance,  and,  consequently,  most  suitable  for  being  planted  in  an 
arboretum,  are,  the  red  Antwerp,  the  yellow  Antwerp,  the  smooth  cane  (a 
large-growing  and  very  distinct  variety,  which  Miller  considered  as  a  spe- 
cies^, and  the  old  white,  or  perpetual-bearing. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  The  raspberry  requires  a  vegetable  soil,  rather 
moist,  soft,  and  not  very  deep ;  because  most  of  the  roots,  like  those  of  all 
other  plants  that  throw  up  numerous  suckers,  keep  near  the  surface ;  and 
the  situation  should  be  shaded,  rather  than  fully  exposed  to  the  meridian  sun. 
In  a  wild  state,  it  is  almost  always  found  more  or  less  shaded  by  trees,  but  not 
undier  their  drip ;  and  in  woods,  the  situation  of  which  is  rather  low  and  moist, 
than  hilly  and  rocky  or  dry.  The  root  belongs  to  that  description  which  is  called 
travelling ;  that  is,  the  suckers  extend  themselves  all  round  the  central  plant, 
so  as  every  year  to  come  up  in  fresh  soil.  Hence,  as  Miller  observes,  a  rasp- 
berry plantation  requires  to  be  renewed  every  five  or  six  years.  The  rasp- 
berry, for  this  reason,  has  been  considered  as  a  good  example  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  excretion  of  plants,  first  broached  by  Bru^ans ;  afterwards  explained 
in  detail  by  De  CandoUe,  in  the  Physiologie  Fegetale,  vol.  L  p.  219.,  and  sub- 
sequently elucidated,  by  various  experiments,  by  M.  Macaire.  (See  SuppL 
Encyc.  Agri.y  p.  1301.)  This  doctrine,  which,  in  Britain,  seems  to  have  been 
first  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Sheriff  of  Mungos  Wells,  and  Mr.  Towers,  the  author 
of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,  is  supposed  to  account  scientifically  for 
the  eiSsct  of  naked  fallows  on  soils ;  but  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments 
have  not  yet  been  made,  to  establish  the  doctrine  on  a  secure  foundation. 
(See  Gard,  Mag,,  xii.  p.  299.;  and  Phil,  Mag,,  3d  ser.,  vol.  viii.)  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  raspberry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  continually  changing  its  situa- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  state  of  culture,  that  it  requires  to  be  frequently  taken  up, 
and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  The  seeds  of  the  raspberry  are  said  to  retain 
the  vital  principle  for  a  very  long  period;  and  a  plant,  now  (1836)  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  was  raised  from  seeds  found  in  a  barrow, 
or  tumulus,  in  Wiltshire,  opened  in  1835;  which,  unless  we  can  suppose  the 
seeds  to  have  been  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  tumulus  by  insects 
or  vermin,  must  have  lain  there  many  centuries. 

§  ii.  Leaves  digitate^  of  3 — 5  Leaflets. 
Jk  10.  R.  laciniaVus  W,    The  cxkt^eaved  Bramble. 

JdmUfeathn.    WUUL  Hort  BeroL,  p.  88.  and  t  8S. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  95a  ;  Don's  Mill,  £.  p.  SSS. 
Aiinn^.    WiUd.  Hort  BeroL,  t  8S. ;  Watt.  Dend.  Brit,  t  Sft  ;  and  ourjtg.  453. 
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aosaVe^.     ru^bub. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^.   Stem  rather  round,  bearing  Btout 

recurved  prickles,  compressed  at  the  base.  Leaf- 
lets 3 — S,  pinnately  cut,  sharply  aeirate,  a  lit^e 

downy   beneath.      Flowers   in   loose   panicles,    ' 

white  or  role-coloured.    Sepalx  lanceolate,  Icnry 

at  the  tip  tomentose,  prickled,  rcflexed.    Petalii  ^ 

wedge-shaped,   3-lobed   at   the   tip.      Carpels, 

roundish,  dark  coloured.  (Dec.  iV<>i^.,ii.  p.55B.) 

The  appearance  of  this  plant  is  that  of  the 

common  bramble,  except  m  the  leaflets,  which,  a 

from  their  being  deejily  cut,  are  strikingly  dif-  . 

ferent.     Where  it  was  first  fbund  is  unknown  j  | 

but  it  is,  in  all  probability,  only  a  variety  of  the 

common  bramble,  analogous  to  the  cu[-lcaved 

variety  of  the  elder  (5auibucuH  nigra  laciniata). 

PlaniH  maybe  obtained  at  theprincipal  nurseriex. 

-•^  11.  A.  cs^sws  L.     The  grey  Branibic,  or  IJewberrj. 
Iilmificatkm.    Lin.  So., 706.1  Dec  Pral,,  g.  p,  .Ms.  j  Don*  Mlll.s  p,  SS3. 
Engrariiitt.     H.  Du  Hun.,  5.  L  H.;  Ka;ne  Abblld.,  L  IVa  ;  ^ttf.  ltuL,t.MC  ;  uid  dui 

Spec.  Char.,  Ifc.  Stem  trailing,  round,  in 
many  instances  suffused  with  a  grey 
bloom,  bearing  slender  and  a  tittle  re> 
curved  prickles.  Leaflets  3  in  a  leaf,  ovate, 
doubly  serrated  or  crenated,  glabrous,  or 
obscurely  ciliated.  Panicle  almost  simple. 
Sepals  ovate-acuminate.  Petals  white. 
Fruit  «weet.  Carpels  large.  Few,  greyish. 
(liec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  558.) 

J  R.  c.  8  arx^nM  Wallr.  ScheJ.,  p.  288. ; 
S.  pseiido-cx'sius  Weihe,  accord- 
ing to  Brn.  Meyer  in  Lilt.  —  Leaf- 
lets tomentose  beneath.  Branches 
puberulouB. 
Ji  R,  c.  3gTand>yi6na  Ser.  —  Pubescent.  ' 

Petals  aniTsepals  long. 
.A  R.c.4pani/S/iujWallr.Sched.,p.£:i8.i 
and  oai^g.  455.  —  Stem  ascending, 
purplish,  ultimately  naked.    Leaven  small,  incisely  lobed.    Peduncle 
1 — 3-flowered.     A  native  of  herlMige-covered  hills. 
-A  R.  c.  5/dliu  varieghlu  Hort.  has  variegated  leaves. 
Detcr^on,  Sfc.      A  low,  weakly,  straggling,  prostrate  plant,  having  the 
flowers  with  bhish-colonred  petals,  and  the  fruit  small,  with  few  grains ;  but 
-   -   -        these  large,  juicy,  black,  with  a  fine  glaucous 
bloom,  and  very  agreeably  acid.     It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Europe,  and  the  north-east  of  Asia, 
in  woods  and  hedges.    By  some  it  has  been 
proposed  to  1>e  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
'\fruit.   (See  Encyc.  of  Gard.,  ed.  1835,  p. 
946.)     This  species,  or  race,  varies  exceed- 
'   ingly  in  dilTerent  situations ;    whence  haTe 
arisen  the  following  varieties  f  18 — 16-)i  '^ 
more  marked  character  than  those  already 
given,  and  which  are  considered  by  Home  as 
:  as  follows:  — 


species ;  in  which  form  they 

J<  12.  R.  hi'b 

Idtnlifiaakm.    Wnldrt.  »nd  Kit,  PI. ,.,_  , . 

^■Kunivi.     A  vIIUkui  Ait,  Tir.  a1'11dulf>iui  Srr.  In  Dit.  Fmd., 
n  hitm,  p.  M.  i  ff.  hfteidui  >«V.  ZVM.,  3.p.XB. 

Waktat.  ■Hi  kit.  ptMnL  H«.  Huna-,  i,  v' ua  t  HI. 


W.  ^  K.     The  hairj  Bramble. 

W,l.  m.i  »on'iMilL,«  P-SSJ. 
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Sfic.  C^OT,,  tc  Sim  iiHik,roundii)i,liarin|  ilRidn.  Ten  *aiU,  •ndrUhcr  ncumd,  pftclika  i 
UDd,  u  wdL  u  the  paluncin  uld  peUolo,  fj1Ioh»  uid  bupld  with  ^ih1«]  hiin.  LejiU'Hj  3, 
nnir  rt,  oiratr,  douUT  BnrAlAl,  villOK^  Ihlnnlah.     Flowm  ^n  1ii«e  panirlet.     StpiiU  IwicdIaU, 

marna£hmg  R.  KcThlf if »"  which  he  rqWHoiU  n  one  of  UijLt  frDu^i  of  fomu  wbicb  he  hu  uw- 
tituA  Willi  A.  CDi)  lUMiui  u  the  t^pe. 

-»  13.  R.  Spbbngb'l//  Weihe.     Sprengel's  Bnunble. 
""       "  ""  iiccorting[ciUnkEnuiii.,ip,61,iudSpreiig.Snt,3,  pS!8,i  DoDlMill, 

u  D<if.  Cal.  Horl.  Par..f.SfA.i  B,  tiiOiiat  fi  TaJfUim  Srr.  ia  Dk.  Pnd., 
1  Did.,  l 

Dmparod   with    K-  IHitl 

Mrulnnlv  th-t  AliffhtlT  !..».„  «.^.  .. 

ir  HoH.  Bnl. 


Thli,   u  cnmiiaiTd   with    R.  htrtiu    WaUa.  •  X« ,  hal  it!  itHB.  pHiolt,  und 
Anilr  TilLoui,  andonlir  tr-t  •lightlT  hupid  with  iWlfd  bain.     LuiH  nllKr  (Is. 

>n>rf.,  if,  p.  S6*.i   Thii.»ccordiniloiK-  ""  '    "    ■    ' -"■ ■■  — - 

iDtniduotd  into  Billalnln  1813)  It  hu  plnkAowni 


.«  14.  tt.  dumeto'rlm  Wahe  if  Neet.     The  Bramble  o(  the  Thickets. 

iidNHi,<Hi  tbeauthoTiirof  UDdley-tSrPOiiioribeBrlt  Flora,  cd.  £  p.  M 


■*  17.  R.  corvlifo'mus  Smith.    The  Hazel-leaved  Bramble. 

Uauifiealion.    Smith  F1.  Brit,  p.  H3  ;  SmlLh  In  ^i.  Bat.  L  gn.  i  Don't  HilL,  1.  p.  S33. 
Srmaitma.    A.  lulgiris  irn-Af  4  yni.uccrding  to  Llndley,  %K^<fV  A«.  J%r^  cd.  X.  p.  H.  i 

A  nrmoiimli  Heyni,  according  to  Sprmgel  and  Ooldbull. 
Botnmingt     Eng.  BoL,  L  837.  j  and  ouiA-  «7- 

^M«.  tSar.,  4^c.  Stem  angled,  bearing  straightiah  prickles.  LeafletB  3 — 5, 
cordate-oTate,  firm,  doubly  serrated,  pilose  bcneato.  Panicle  pearly  sim- 
ple. Flowers  white.  Sepals  ovate-acumiaate,  ultimately  reflcxed.  Carpels 
purplish-blue,  and  large.  (Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  559.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
especially  or  the  southern  [uirt.  Fre<}ueut  in  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets, 
flowering  in  July. 

■«  R.c.3raniu  Watlr.  Schcd.,[).S3l.— Leaflets  all  simikrin  form,  round- 
ish heart-shaped,  whitishly  tomenlose  upon  both  surfacea, 
J*  R.  e.  3  glandiJUut  Wallr.  Sched.,p.  231.  j 
B.  glanduldsus   Uprtvg.,  according  to 
Wallr.  i  and  our  fig.  456.—  Stems,  pe- 
tioles, and  peduncles  glandulous. 
Drirriplian,  jr.      The    stems   ere   Ions   and 
trailing,  sometimes  arching,  glaucous  and  pur- 
plish in  the  sun,  and  green  in  the  shade ;  they 
are  brittle   and   ftill  of  pith.     The  flowers  are 
large  and  white,  and  appear  earlier  than  tboi>e 
of  most  of  the  British  species.     The   berry  is 
lacge^  ^eeably  acid,  of  larger  and  fewer  grmna 
than  in  a.  frulicoaus,  and  of  a  browner  black :  they 
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45? 

:he  curreDt  .  G7^  „ 

year  sometimei  uke  root  at  the  extremity ; 
and  country  nurses  and  quacks  fonncrly  used 
to  pretend  to  cure  children  of  the  hooping- 
cough, by  drawing  them  through  the  arch  thus 
fonned  by  the  stem.  {Eng.  Bet.,  ii,  p.  i09.) 

According   to    Dr.  Lindley,  the   foUowinK 
British   kinds  of  J?ubus    may  be  associated 
with  S.  corylifolius  Smilh,  either  as  related   - 
species,  or  as  varieties :  — 
R.  macroph^llui  Weihe  &  Nees,  Eng.  Bol. 

Sappl.,  t.  8635.     The  large-leaved  Bramble. 
It.  carpimj^'iut  Weihe  &  Sees.     TTie  Hon,- 

bram-leaved  Bramble, 
R.  fuica-iiler  Weihe  Sc  Nees. 

biadi  Bramble. 
R.  XtTWrn  Weihe  Sf  Neei ;   Eng.  Bol.  i 

t.2605.;    S.  paUiduB    Weihe  *  A'«  . 

cording  to  Lindley'i  Syn,  Kohlcr't  Brcnuble. 
R.  gloHdulimu  Smith.     7'Ae  g/amfu/uui-bristled  Bramble. 
R.  nuH*  Weihe  &  Neea;  B.  echinatus  of  ed.  1.  or  Lmdl.  ^opt.,  and  our 

S.  B.,  No,  28335.     The  rough  Bramble. 
R.  dhxrrR/bJnu  Ltndl.   Synops.,  ed.  \.;  B.  diversifolius    Weihe,   BoH.  Srit^ 

No.  211330.     The  diverie-leaved  Bramble. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  given  brief  distinctive  characters  of  each  of  these  kinds  in 
bis  ^aopiii  of  Ike  Brilith   Flora,   ed.  E. ;  to  which  work,  and  to  our  Horttu 
"  "         HI,  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  particulars  respectiiig  them. 
.*  18.  B.  (c.)  aobe'stis  Waldil.  ^Kil.     The  Field  Bramble. 
nttHL    WaUM.  WKl  KIL  FUdL  Bit.  Hung.,  3.  |l  187- 1  E6&  i  DM;  Pnd,,  8.  p.UKt  DoB^ 


ie  broitmith-        \^7 

Bol.  Suppl..    ~(: 
^  Xeei,  ac-  f       ■ 


usse.)    A 


•«,  drncumbrtlt, .. _, „ , „..^  _,___  ^_ 

I.  lobnl  Id  ■  deuUWd  mmiMi,  udh)iuUi  trmUd,  lulf]  itaH^ 
-    J  UnaeotOH  .nd  hliiKd,  wlU.  ilindiJ  JauClba.  fTti,K 
ll*ld>i>rHuniu;anai^uu;L»ali.    S«4ii(c  uki  vhMbK  It 
u,  »  nUin-  ofS.  coirlUbUiu. 

>  19.  if.  specta'bilis  fa.     The  aho^y-Jloioered  Bramble. 

:r.  SepL,  I.  p.  MB.  t  ia.1  Dec  Prod.,  1,  p.  £99  1  Don't  Mia.  l.P'<™ 

Engrmiiiti.    PIl  FL  An»r.  Scpi.,  t  16,  j  BM.  fi^.,  i.  IU«  j  BaL  Cab,,  t.  \«IL ;  and  wrA.  IM. 

i^pef.  Olor.,  ff^.  Stem  not  bearing  prickles,  vlabrous.  Leaf 
of  three  leaflets,  that  are  ovate,  acute,  doub^  and  unequally 
semited,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  of 
an'ure^le  purplish  colour,  produced 
(ingiy  on  terminal  peduncles.  Sepaf- 
oblong,  nther  abruptly  acuminati 
shorter  than  the  petals,  (^Dec.  Prod.,  i 
p.  559.)  An  el^ant  shrubby  bramble, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5fl.,  , 
with  subflexuose,  round,  smooth  it 
branches,  and  lai^e  dark-purple  odo- 
riferous Bowers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May,  and  are  succeeded  by  large 
dark-yellow  fruit,  of  an  acid  and  somewhat  astringent  taste,  which  make  cx- 
celleat  taru.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Colum- 
Ina,  and  was  introduced  in  1827  by  Mr.  Douslas.  It  merits  a  place  in 
every  collection,  both  as  a  flowering  shrub,  and  for  its  fruit. 

.«  20.  R.  itlmipo'liue  Schott.    The  Elin-leaved  Gamble. 

Mwfla^liM.    §ebaH  In  IiU,lglB,  tucS.  (uSil.)  Ul  Enum.,  t.  p. 61.)  Dec  Prod,,*,  pMOl) 

^tt.  Oiar.,  ke.  Sum  dtcumbnil,  rtn  prtcklj,  fnitocnL  Bnnehn  t«t  nd.  LoOcti  >— t, 
onl.  ntbR  Hiul.^hiipid,  wcvmj  ind  doubit  cmuud,  UnmUH  berMitli.  ulthoul  priAlM, 
Floixn  of  ■  bHUitUUI  rsoeahMr.  rD«.  i>nid:,  II.  n  S6D,)  A  Mlln  oT  OltnlUr,  so  tli*  Bonn. 
tilMiaUtobsi«bMBlDtni«ue«dtBianL    It  aowm  fro«  Jm  M  aijUalnf. 
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Ji  31.  R.  Likiua'kvs  Ser.    LJnk't  Bruuble. 

.    Sr.  IdDk.  Prod,  t|>.Hn  1  DoolHia.ftpSSI. 
tfmtminmr.    Apuitculttiu  Sc<UniU.,«xonling  toU.  £■»■.,  C  p  6L  and  TViK.  An.,  S.  pL  41 

re-  B(«n  pridklj.  Le«fl«ta  3—6,  unniul,  orjiK  HmntpHt? ,  HirmtH),  tomrnUw 
Uh.  Flowtn  douMt,  In  n  pulck;  IDn.  iY«r.,  I).  f-Stni  It  t>  uid  to  hatr 
In  IKI,  uid  to  pnnlun  diiuUr  white  aamn  Id  Juw  and  Jul;  i  bal  it  U  DM  ilK 

0(  dtr  coniDOD  bnmble  >«  ban  do  miwu  of  UHrtafiilng,  nnei  hirlDf  Ken  tlK  plaiii. 

.«  SS.  A.  PHUTico'sus  Z..     The  shrubby  Bramble,  or  common  Btaehberi 

Himn/laaiOK.    Lin.  Sp.<  ^W.  >  WdhE  «d  Nm  Rubl  Ocnoudd,  pl15.|  Dec  Prod.,  il.p. 
□dd-i  hie,  £  d  »l 

^/meutma.    AaiKoloruid  Aibrtptiu.lD  LindL  tgnafi.  <<f  BiU.  Flora,  tii.  I. 

Engrattf^.    Eii(.  B<i(.,t.7]SL;  udour/[.«». 

j^we,  Ctar.,  ij-i-.  Slem  erect  [and  aftmrards  dc- 
cur?ed],  5-andcd,  rather  tomentose,  bearing 
recurved  prickles.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  ovate-ob- 
long, acute,  glabrous,  beneath  grejlj'  toinen- 
toee,  each  on  a  secondary  petiole,  Panirle 
decompound,  narrow,  Btraight.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured  or  white.  SepaU  reSened,  almoit 
without  prickles.  Fruit  of  a  purplish  black. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  560.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
in  hedges,  thickets,  and  woods.  In  Britun- 
•bounding  in  the  agricultural  zone,  and  toler- 
ably frequent  in  the  upland  zone;  with,  ac- 
conling  to  Mr.  Winch,  a  limit  similar  to  that 
of  tricx  europte^a. 

J^  R.  /.  2  pomponius Ser.  S.  fruticdsus  S  WeiAe ^  Keet.(Sg. 4fiO,)  — 
Flowers  BCmidouble  or  double.  Leaves  pale  green  ;  leaflets  obovate. 
Cultivated  in  gardens.  This  variety  may  be  considered  as  highly  orna- 
mental, from  the  large  size,  and  numerous  petals,  of  its  flowers,  and 
irom  its  very  vigorous  growth.  Though  it  will  thrive  at  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  in  places  where  other  ornamental,  plants  will  hardly 
grow,  yet  it  produces  mo»t  efFecl 
when  it  is  trained  gainst  a  wall ; 
and  it  is  thus  treated  in  some  of  the 
principal  gardens  of  Europe.  One 
of  tbe  finest  specimens  we  have 
ever  seen  of  the  double-flowering 
bramble  was  in  the  botanic  garden 
at  Pisa,  in  1819,  where  it  was  trained 
against  a  wall,  and  covered   with  a 

S refusion    of   large    double    white' 
owers,    tinged  with  pink.     Plants 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U.  6d. 
each;  and  at  Bollwyller  1  fraac. 
Ji  R.  yi  3  ia&rictit  Hort.  is  a  vigoroufr- 

rwing  plant,  which   produces  by 
the  best  fruit  of  any  variety  M 
bramble.     There  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
J  R.  f.  i  ^fibre  rhteo  plene  Baam.  Cat.,  Ike  dtnJih  prnk-floiixred  Brtcmhie, 
is  marked  in  the  BuUvnUer  Catalogue  at  3  6vics  a  plant ;   but  we 
have  not  seen  it  in  British  gardens. 
.»  R.  /.  5  Joliii  variegdtu,  the  tmrkgaled-kaved  Bramble,  is  not  liable  to 
the  objections  made  to  most  variegated  plants,  it  not  having  a  dis- 
eased appearuice. 
.«  R. /.  6 /nicocdrpiit  Ser.  —  Fruit  white.  (iJec, /Vorf,,  ii,  p.  561.) 
-«  R.  /  7  wrrmu  8er.  —  Stem  without  prickles.  (Dee.  1.  c.J 
•*  R./  6  daimaHent  TraU.  Roa.,  in.  p.  33.— Panicle  very  Iwge,  sufHttdc- 
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compoiuid,  spreading.  Flowera  large,  of  a  full  rose  colour.  Ca- 
lyxea  without  prickks.  Peduncles  mostly  so.  Leaves  wbkeiy 
tomentote  beneath.  A  native  of  Dalmaua,  in  hedge*,  occordiag 
to  PorteuBchLaf;. 

a  R./  9  concolor  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  833,  —  Leaves  downj  beneath,  both 
sur&ces  of  one  colour.     A  native  of  Oermany. 

-«  R.  /  10  glandututui  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  233.  —  Stems,  petioles,  and 
peduncles  glabrous.     A  native  of  Germany. 

i^rmiit.llfSrit.  Front,  fi.2.)  lobeclOHlr  ■UirduK  milMaiu  !-,  nr.  pRhap^ •«««{■  SfST" 

■Hi,  LI  li  mot  lltElj,  n.  eontlrtiliiu  Hear,  II.  B.,  Ko.  135i7     JV  BrntUornMiii 

Ji  R.  (/.  1«)  U<iciitacl«p  Schl.  —  TV  vU(r  jfXfarrf  BramMt. 
Dr.  Lir«lWh«giTeildl>tinrtltcchjiiirl»rito»lolllo(Ui(«kln(li. 
Ttit  rullowlni :  R.MH<iM>uWcilie,mndouTjb.MI., 
a,  /•ulinMiLi  Wniii,  R,  UU^filna  Weihr.    R.  iU<ii*li 

H.  Si  wkI  111  of  than,  (icf|>t  tlw  liut,  at  doctibcd  In 
Dec  rrsdilLi  but,  u  ««  lanmic  min;  arihemloba 
ool|i  nUHtlHgd  AmM  of  A  fnilineou,  wc  (hill  omit  [Mr 
dcKTiptloni.  MHtorUiHairenatlTnof  GfnnuiT;  but 
ff,  h6nldin,  ff .  nttldiu,  Hid  A  (UtIgiiiliuareiilKi  Ibund 

Uetaiption,  S^c.  The  Stems  of  this  species, 
Bccording  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  are  trulj  shrubby, 
ofa  dark  red  or  purple,  strongly  angular,  with 
intermediate  furrows,  many  feet  m  length,  tough 
and  woody,  biennial ,  if  not  perennial,  flowering 
the  secona  year;  branchetl  and  leafy.  The  bar- 
ren stems  are  imooth,  arched,  and  sometimes  taking  root  at  tbOTCXtremhin; 
the  blossam-bearing  stems  are  erect,  and  slightly  downy  at  the  iipperpatt.  Hie 
leaves  are  linn  and  durable,  and  almost  evergreen.  The  flowers  are  erect 
and  bandsome,  and  the  petals  of  e  delicate  pink  ;  rarely,  if  ever,  white  in 
Britain,  though  the  authors  of  the  Rubi  Gmnaiaci  describe  them  as  generally 
white.  The  berry  is  nearly  globular,  and  is  composed  of  very  numeroiB 
purplish  Uack,  smooth,  juicy  grains,  of  a  sweet  but  mawkish  flavour,  ripen- 
tnglate  in  autumn.  The  ordinarv  Heason  of  ripening  is  early  in  Septemtwr; 
but  Sir  J..E.  Smith  has  remarked  that  the  season  of  1799  was  so  unfiivoirr- 
able,  that  scarcely  any  bramble-berries,  or  blackberries,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  were  to  be  found  ripe  in  Uctober.  This  species  is  considered  as  being 
more  common  than  any  of  the  other  brambles,  and  also  as  attaining  a  greater 
size.  It  is  this  sort  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  English  hedges;  and  it 
has  been  justly  remarked  by  H.  C.  Watson  {Oullinri,  ^c,  p.  137.),  that 
brambles  are  more  abundant,  and  much  liner,  in  the  hedges  in  England,  than 
they  are  in  Scotland ;  and  that  in  the  Highlands  they  form  only  a  secoiulary 
feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  vegetation.  The  cause  why  the  bramblea  are 
so  much  finer  m  England  than  they  are  in  Scotland  is  not  altogether  owing 
to  the  superiority  ol^the  English  climate,  but  partly  to  the  hedges  in  Scot- 
land being  formed  solely  of  the  hawthorn,  anil  kept  within  much  less  bound* 
than  they  arc  in  England.  The  bramble  is  never  planted  in  Scotland,  and  i» 
only  occasionally  found  in  hedges,  in  consetjuence  of  having  been  sown  there 
by  birds.  It  is  atwa}~B  found  to  prosper  best  on  a  soil  somewhat  diT  and 
gravelly;  and,  accordingly,  Switzer,  when  speaking  of  choovne  a  sou  and 
situation  for  a  vineyard,  recommends  looking  out  for  one  where  tne  bramble 
is  abundant  and  vigorous. 

Propertiet  and  Utet,  The  fruits,  in  some  parts  of  England,  are  called 
bumblckites ;  and  in  others  scaldberHes,  from  their  supposed  quality  of  giving 
scald  heads  to  ibildren.  Tbey  are  considered  astringent;  but  have  been  eaten 
by  children,  in  every  country  where  they  grow  wild,  since  the  time  of  Pliny. 
They  have  also  been  used,  both  in  France  and  England,  to  produce  a  auo- 
acid  drink;  an  inferior  description  of  wine;  and,  b^  fermentation  and  dJadU 
la^n,  a  sHong  spirit.    In  England,  they  are  sometunea  made  into  tarta  i  but 
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for  this  purpose  they  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  dead  ripe;  because, 
if  left  too  long  on  the  bush,  they  are  apt  to  acquire  a  musty  flavour.  They 
are  also  used  for  making  a  rob,  or  jam,  which  is  considered  good  for  sore 
throats.  In  some  parts  of  France,  where  they  are  called  mitres  tavvaget 
(wOd  mulberries),  tney  are  used  for  colouring  wine ;  and  the  red  muscat  of 
Toulon  is  so  coloured.  The  juice,  mixed  with  raisin  wine  before  it  has  fer- 
mented, will  give  it  both  the  colour  and  flavoiu'  of  claret.  Many  medical 
properties  were  formerly  attributed  to  this  plant.  In  French  Guiana,  the 
thiit  is  gathered  and  given  to  swine.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for 
feeding  silkworms,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  mulberry.  They  are 
much  more  astringent  than  the  fruit;  and  a  decoction  of  them,  in  the  time 
of  Gerard,  was  in  repute  as  a  garble.  The  green  twigs  have  been  used  in 
dyeine  woollen,  silk,  and  mohair,  black.  The  common  bramble  has  fre- 
queDdy  been  used  for  raising  live  hedges  in  a  poor  sandy  soil  (see  Mariyn's 
Miller,  and  Young's  Annahy  vol.  ii.  p.  342.)  ;  but  it  cannot  be  recommended 
for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  the  great  space  which  it  occupies.  On  drift 
sands,  the  bramble  mav  be  sown  or  planted,  with  a  view  to  fixmg  the  soil,  and 
as  a  preparation  for  forest  trees.  The  shoots  of  R,  fruticosus,  and  of  all 
the  strong-growing  varieties  of  bramble,  are  used  by  thatchers  for  binding  on 
their  thatch ;  and  the  smaller  shoots  by  the  makers  of  straw  beehives  and 
straw  seed-baskets,  for  sowing  the  different  layers  of  straw  rope  together.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  the  shoots  are  drawn  through  a  cleft  stick,  as  well  to  bruise 
them,  and  thus  render  them  less  liable  to  break  when  bent,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  their  prickles.  Where  R,  cse^sius  abounds,  its  shoots  are  preferred 
by  the  makers  of  beehives,  as  being  smaller  and  tougher;  and  those  oi  R.  cory- 
lii^lius  by  the  thatchers,  as  having  fewer  prickles.  In  landscape-gardening, 
where  the  object  is  to  imitate  wild  nature,  the  common  bramble  forms  an 
admirable  plant ;  and,  soon  after  the  publication  of  Price's  £uayt  on  the  Pic^ 
turetque,  it  was  used  for  this  purpose  at  a  few  places,  and,  among  others,  at 
8t.  Mary's  Isle;  but  there  the  contrast  between  wHdness  and  high  cultivation 
was  not  sufficiently  great  to  render  the  effect  produced  of  lasting  interest. 
In  consequence  of  feeling  this,  the  brambles  have,  for  a  number  of  years 
pest,  been  gradually  being  removed.  Thickets  of  brambles,  in  some  of  the 
public  squares  in  London,  or  in  Hyde  Park,  or  Kensington  Gardens,  would 
nave  the  full  effect  of  strongly  contrasted  character ;  but  they  could  never  be 
considered  as  producing  scenery  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  artistical. 

-*  23.  R,  sa'nctus  Schreb,    The  holy  Bramble. 

Idem^fieathn.    Schreb.  Dec.,  p;  15.  t  &  ;  Desf.  Cor,  80l  1 61. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  561. ;  Don'i  Mill., 

8.  p^SSSk 
&nomjfme.    R,  obtuufMius  WiUd.  Enum.  Suppl.,  (38.,  according  to  Link.  Enwn,,  2.  p.  61. 
Emgrmringt.    Schreb.  Dec.,  t  8. ;  Desf.  Cor,  m.  t  61. 

^ec  Ckar.,Ae.    Stem  fruteaoent,  indictincUy  angled,  downy,  pricUy  with  recurved  pricklcL    Leaf 
it  3 


iMually  of  3  leaflets,  rarely  undivided.  Leaflet!  ovate,  obtuae,  serrated,  tomeotoae  beneath. 
Floiaeri  moatly  terminal,  in  a  cort  of  panicle.  Sepal*  ovate,  tomentosc,  reilexed,  ihort.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  661.)  A  native  of  the  East,  but  why  called  a&nctua  does  not  appear.  It  Is  a  straggling 
nroatrate  plant,  producing  pink  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  said  to  have  been  in  cultivation  since 
1883 ;  but  we  have  npt  seen  it 

A  24.  R,  CANE^scENS  Dec,     The  grey  Bramble. 

Ueui^katton.  Dec  Cat.  Hort  Monq>.,  p.  13a ;  FL  Fr.,  5.  pi  545. ;  Prod,  £.  pi  561. ;  Doot  MUL,  9L 
pi  535. 

Spec.  Char.^  kc  Stem  shrubby,  tail  Petioles  and  peduncles  tomentose  and  pridcly.  Leaflets  5  or 3, 
cbovate.oblong,  toothed  with  a  few  large  teeth,  whitish  and  velvety  upon  both  surftces.  Flowers 
in  paniclea.  Calyx  tomentose.  (Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  561.)  A  native  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont,  near 
Vlnadlo,  with  white  flowers ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1880 ;  t>ut  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

«*  25.  R,  SKTo'sus  Big.    The  hnst\y-stemmed  Bramble. 

UetOyUation.    Bigelow  in  Litt.  j  Dec  Prod..  8.  p.  563i ;  Don's  Mill,  8.  p.  5S6i 

Spec,  Ckar.f  Sfc.  Stem  very  hispid.  Branches  brisUy  at  the  Up.  Leaves  composed  of  a  long  petiole 
and  3  leaflets,  that  are  obovate. wedge-shaped,  serrated,  and  glabrous.    SUpules  spothulaleHinear. 

.  Flowers  upon  filiform  peduncles,  and  in  racemes.  Sepals  uuiceolate,  tomentose.  Inistly.  Petals 
obovate. wedgeahaped,  longer  than  the  sepals.  (Dee.  Prod.,  H  p.  563.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
DMur  Montrnil,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

^  26.  R.  ARGU^TUs  Lie,    The  fi\inr^4oothed4eaJleied  Bramble. 

UnUf/kaikm.    Lk.  Enum.,  8.  pi  6a ;  Bee.  Prod.,  8.  pi  563. ;  Don's  Mill,  8.  pi  537. 
8f§e,  Ckar.,  iff.    Stem  fhitescent,  prickly  and  hairr.    Prickles  stiaightlah,  smalL    LeafleCi  S-^, 
fliMli^«cuiiiiiiate,ntbcr  tapered  M  the  bMc^  doubly  Mid  shaipljacrntc^dcnro J  bn^^  flmrtia 
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lit»eT(duUvebuc.(Drc.Pnitf.,U.p.SG3.]  A  native  or Mci 

Pk.    The  wedgc^haped-teafleted  Bramble. 

p347.  i  TIrr.  Prod.,  2.  p.  563.  j  Donl  MUl.,  li.  p,  S3T. 
rol,149.,  Ty«/.flo*.,1 11,49. 


^   SiS.  R.  Hi'spiDUS  L.     The  YaBpwLsUnnned  Bramble. 

, j«.    Lin.  Sp.,7Cfi  i  D«.  Prod,,  i  p.  584.  i  Don". 

Sfitailima.    B.  lri?illii  Micki.  FL  Bor.  Aifirr.,  p.  fflS. ;    ^.   , 

MUU.;  B.  ailtit^rU  HWil,  ucnrdliiE  to  i'limu.  A(jt.,  £.  p.  S3U 
iMmi-n*!.     Hmync  Abbilii.,  L  71.  i  .ml  oaify.  M3. 

uneqiuUr  iDotbcd,  ptmr  gUlrfoui  KboTC  Fli>Hcn  wliur 

DiLIWe  of  Cftnihlii,  *lUi  procuintKnl  rtenu,  dawcrlua  Si 
old  lo  h>»  bRtiin  culUimJon  in  Britun  .{na,  1759. 

?  J  29.  K.  LANUciso'sus  aep«i.  The  woolly  Bramble. 
Umiaieatleii.  Sfer,  Oil*.  Ined,  in  H.  WIIM. ;  Dte.  eiai.,  IL,  p  5M. ; 
Dori't  Mill.,  £  p  ass. 

tis  lonifntaw.     PriFlUnitutglil.  ftw.     Lcmflcu's,  oiaW,  wilh  iliun- 
ihiD«l  bue  uid  icuminilr  eiUemllr,  ihirplT  Iwthal  iHth 
lEiT  flowered.  Srptit  uprkghr^  vilk 


BilaiU,  with  pniatnM  tttn 

HcNitnUiii.    LiD.  Sp.,  707. 
Spet  Okdr..  ic.    8«™i  pui 
on  both  lucAm.    Stiu 


roodr  pl«xi  II 


5  L.    The  Canadian  Bramble. 

ie  ijuaajtat  at  Mill.  icco. ;  Dont  Mill,  S.p.saa. 
11.    LnllrU  S— 5,  linceoluc,  ihuiilf  Kmu,  iU> 

c  fw\Mj.  [Drc.  Pred ,  \i.  p.  sst.)    A  nilin  1^  Ho 


§  iii.     Leaves  lohed,  not  pinnate  or  digitate. 
■  31.  R.  ODORA^TUs  L.    The  sweet-aceoted  Bramble. 

I.    Lln.ap.,707.i  I>cc.PiDd..S.p.56e.i  DDn'iMin.,<Ln5W. 
X.occidcnUUIil/iTf.,  bumslor  LliL;  the  Virglnun  BupMrrr.  Hit 

Mm.  Ii:..  I.  n3.  ;  Bat  Mif.,  1.  3«3. ,  uid  aatjlg-  *^ 

&rf.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  upright.  Petioles,  peduncles,  and 
caljixea  bearing  glanded  hairs.  Disks  of  leaves  5-1obed, 
unequally  toothed.  InflorescL-nceaubcoryinboBe.  Flowers 
large,  showy,  red.  Sepals  ovate,  longly  acuminate,  shorter 
than  the  petals.  Carpels  numerous,  ovate,  velvety.  Style 
funnel-sbaped.  Fmit  red.  (Dff.  i'rarf.,ii.  p.566.>  This 
species  is  allied  by  its  fruit  to  R.  IdK^iu.  It  is  a  native 
or  North  America,  in  woods ;  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  Britain  since  1739.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4fl.  c 
6  ft. ;  and  produces  its  showy  purplish  red  flowers,  in 
abundance,  from  June  to  September.  These  are  not  4fj3 
succeeded  by  fruit  in  thi^  country ;  but  Pursh  infoncs 
us  that,  in  a  wild  state,  the  fruit  is  yellow,  and  of  a  very  fine  flsvour, 
and  a  large  size,  "  Comutus,  who  first  figured  and  described  this  plant, 
gave  it  the  name  of  odoratus,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage." 
(Bol.  Mag.,  t.  3S3.)  It  is  abundant  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  oa  die 
Alleghany  Mountains. 

■  32.  R.  nutka'nus  Mdc.    The  Nootka  Sound  Bramble. 

Ma,llllf4itiim.    Mortw  PL  NuU.  i  Doc  Prod..X.p.5«.  i  But  Ret.,  I.  IKS.  >  D«BllMill.,S.r5KK 

A^IrH^     HulnoFlNutLiBK'RegiM^GS.!  uldoutJK.Wf 

^Drc.  Char.,  Ifc.     Stem  glutinous.  Branches  round,  glabrous,  rufous.    Leaves 
d-kibed,  unequally  toothed.     Inflorescence  subcorymboK.     Flowers  about 
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four  in  a  corymb,  white.     Sepali  ovate,  tongi;  acumi- 
nate, glaln-ouH,  an  Iohb  as  the  petals.     Allied  to  R. 
odotktOB,  but  the  peduncle  and  calj^  are  glabrauB. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  566.)     A  native  of  the  north-we«  ^  (j 
cinat   or  North   America,   from   New   California   tu    \ 
Nootka  Sound,  and  at  various  places  between  north 
latitude  43°  and  52°,  in  mountains  and  wooda.     It 
was  discovered  by  the  unfortuaate  DoukIbs,  and  intro- 
duced into  Britain  in  I8S6.     It  grows,  in  good  soil,  to 
the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  boa  the  general  aapect 
and   appearance  of  R.  odoriitiii,   except  being  of  a 
paler  green.     It  flowers  from  Hay  to  October,   and 
the  flowers  are  white.     These  are  succeeded  by  large 
red  berries,  which  are  found   to  make  excellent  tarts; 
probably  soon  be  ranked  aa  a  fruit  shrub.     There  are  fine  plants  of  ti 
wpeaea  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  m  Hi^  Clere ;  and  they 
may  be  purchased  in  the  London  nurseries  at  from  If.  6d.  to  2i.  each. 


d  the  plant  will 


App.  i.     Species  and  Varieties  of  Ru£u5  beU  deserving  of 
tivalion  in  British  Garderis,  as  ornamental  Shndrs. 

A.  Erect  RatpbaryJiie  Sorls. 

■.tiem,  or  bUck,  Batfherty,  No.  T.  i  ud  Si. «].  tn  tu  7K 
,,..  ,._..  -ijiniem.  No.  M.  i  MJiJ  ««.  «4.  in  |i  7t6L 

■  Vfijinlin,  KaiplinTr.  So.  31.  ^  ind  B(.  t(0  In  p.  7M. 

a  KatptrrTM,  No.  19.  l  IMJ  <!■.  tU  in  p.7«. 

1PIOII,  Riupbrrrjf,  No  9j  And  flg.  45^  in  p.  7J7-   Thr  TariMif 


B.  Shnbby  Bratablei. 


Cul- 


B.  imatinii4,  lltr  itctrf-tawc 
B.  ^'u.  Mc  M«nU  lla.  or  e 


App.  ii.     Other  Sorts  qfshrubln/  Bubuses. 

or  the  1«T  ipKla  dwiitRd  <n  Dnnl  ViUrr,  dioin  5> 
IncludRl  In  lll«  ttivit  Hit ;  ud  nnrhr  5a  man  tit  h( 

40^  HI  niuni,  vbtcb  UT  cuttOi  of  ififan  notlntnidui 
■latai  Doui.  lis.  Id  ikBk  Ft.  Bor  Jkmtr.,  p. 
t  A.«Sl.I>  »  MU«of  low  WDodiln  IhiTi 

the  RockT  Moun;  "*  "'  ''    "" 
with  purpl*  flnwen, 
ltd  br  ■  ™iT  iMi- 

ruiL   11  liaihruMlT 

K.  iillimt  8«IUi  [n  Ufa 

ofupps  NnCvtIbwblla 
nomtn,  and    Mnr«  Uk* 


iwnihiMti^A  nxcltbdu 
X.  iinuMH  Toner  >>> 


AOSA'CEJG.       FUTENTl  LLA. 

Uhhc  nl  rUU  llbai  R.  cordUTillia  D,  Ah  appan  to  bs  tbe  mna  qwciB,  or  pcrtupi  i  tu)M^ 
Tben  ii  a  plul  In  the  Hontcullural  SaeM)"t  audni. 
-  —nHndnu  Smich.  ff  MHIInm  JJ  Am,  Ii  ■  naUrt  a(  Nepal,  witb 


□ 


i  Lehm.  Pot  am.,«ii.;  Dec.  Prod.,1. 


Dcicriplicm,  ifr.  The  ligneous  species  are  low  shrubs  with  pin netifid  leares, 
natives  of  Europe  and  America,  and  of  eas;  culture  in  a  dry  soil.  Th^  are 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings  ;  and,  except  the  common  species,  P.  miti- 
cosa,  are  not  much  in  cultivation.  Of  the  vaneties  of  P.fruticoBB,  P.f.  tenuflofaa 
Ser.  seems  the  most  showy.  Those  who  wish  to  include  as  many  speciea 
as  they  can  in  iheir  arboretum,  may  subjoin  to  the  genua  Potenlllla  the 
genus  Cdmarum ;  C.  palustre  (P.  Cdmarum  Scop.),  a  welt-known  Britiah 
plant,  having  somewrtat  ligneous  shoots.  Jt  grows  to  the  height  of  l|ft. 
in  marshy  soils;  has  very  handsome  foliage,  and  flowers  of  a  deep  dingy 
purple;  and  may  prove  uselul  in  particiilar  situations  on  the  margioa  of 


•-     The  shrubby  Potentilla,  or  Cm^ue/bU. 

UmHaaiKm.    Un.Sp.,7<M.i  I>ec  Prod,!,  p.  ST9.  j  Dini-i  MU]„S.p.9eai  NntL  I^>l.i 
Pot. ;  Sndtli'i  En.  Fhn,  S.  a  416. 

Emgraik^    ^ifrBot.,L88.i)I(MLPol,ai. 

Spec.  Char.,  4'c.     Stem  shrubby. 
Leavespinnately  cut,  hairy;  the 
lobes  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire, 
approximate,  of  nearly  the  same 
colour  on  both  surfaces.    Sti- 
pules    lanceolate,    membrana-  / 
ceous,    acute.       Intlorescence  ' 
rather     corymbose.       Flowers 
yellow.     Sepals  pilose,  lanceo- 
late, acute,  broaJ  at  the  base. 
Bracteas   linear-lanceolute,  in- 
distinctly    petiolcd.       Corolla 
longer  than  the  calyx.     Receptacle  very  hairy.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  579.) 
native  of  England,  Germany,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  places.     Found  in 
different  parts   in    Middleton,  Teesdale,  in    Enjjland;  and   Rock   Foreat, 
Clare,  in  Ireland ;  flowering  in  June.    This  species  is  the  only  o 
in  British  nurseries. 


•  >,y. 


;  Htrl.  BrU.,»B.»i*i;  7.  drotl. 
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M  i.  p.  cla'bba  Lodd,     The  glabrous  Potentilla. 
MnMcaAkm.    Lodd.  Bdl  Cib.,  L  914 ;  Dtc.  Prod.,  ^.p-i^M.^Don'i 

lidL,  a.  p.  SEi. 

AmoinK.    P.  ftullciiu  tlbi  Aik*,  wardinH  to  /a1 

Cm*. 

g^wi*^.    LoM.  Bot  C»b,.  1.  911.  i  ujd  ourj^.  *7a 

ta  pinnately 
f  those  of  the 

wood  strawberry  (Fr(igHriavesca).(Z»ec.  Prwf.,  ii.p.  SSi.)  A  beautiful  little 
ahrub,  a  native  of  Siberia  j  diflering 
from  P.  fniticdsa  in  being  perfectly 
smooth  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  bavins 
pendulous  branches  and  undulated 
leaves.  It  thrives  best  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  is  of  slow  growth,  and  n 
difficult  to  increase,  except  by  seed.  It[ 
was  sent  by  M.  Busch  of  St.  Peters- 
burg,  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1628, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  every  general 
collection. 

j>  3.  P.  SALKSo'nr  Steph.     Salesovius's  Potentilla. 

nmmtHiii     ateph.,  Kcordliw  to  Willd.  Eduid.,  b.  SSI. ;  NotL  PM.,  31.  j  J>lnB.  Fot,  3S. 

DB.md..s.p.SB& 

AyrwAV.    I.^m.Pot.,3S.l.l. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Habit  resembling  ibat  of  Cdmaruro  palustre.  Stem  suffru- 
ticoae.  Leaves  pinnately  cut,  coriaceous.  Lobei  oblong,  acutely  serrate, 
pubescent  above  upon  the  veins,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules 
unceolate,  very  acute,  entire,  rather  filmy  at  the  edge.  Flowers  lai^, 
white,  upon  short  peduncles,  and  grouped.  Sepals  lanceolate,  very  acute, 
broad,  almost  as  long  as  the  petals,  which  are  obovatc.  Bracteofes  ver^ 
narrow,  smaller  than  the  sepals.  Receptacle  tanuginose.  (_Dec.  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  5S3.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  introduced  m  1823,  and  growing  to  the 
ndght  of  1  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 


Sect.  IV,   Rostx.  Dec. 


aasmm 

ilO'SA  Toiirn.     Thb  Rose  Tbbb.     Un.  Sgit.  Icosindria  Polyg<-nia. 

.    Toum.  Init.  1.  p.  EM  i  tm  i  Un.  Oen.,  I3t. -,  Luu.  HI.,  t  44a  i  LlndL  Rdl  H«n.. 
PrDOTllli-'i  NomHL  RjO)..  1S1H,  Hgoog.  Ria,  ini;  Don'i  Hin.,  S.  p.  6M 
KlmdiSphan  Ntri.  Km.  j  Rciri«,  Fr. ;  Rnmtocli,  Otr.  i  RaoMbcmii,  Dmlcli :  Rou|o, 
d.  Span,  i  Uht  EtOHlrm,  Portiaflittf. 

Prom  rku,  n^  Critic ;  iD  reArcna  to  Uic  coloiir  of  the  flmro*  of  ihm  af  Ik*  qiocin 

Detcriptioji,  ifc.     Shrubs,  for  the  moat  part  deciduous,  with  pinnate  leaves, 

and  large,  showy,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  flowers,    tbty  are  natives  of  Eu- 

rofie,  and  of  the  temperate  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  but  not  of 
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Australia;  and  they  have  been  in  cultivation  in  the  Old  World,  for  thebeantj 
and  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  from  time  immemorial.  As  the  culture  of 
roses  belongs  more  to  floriculture  than  to  arboriculture,  it  will  be  found  given 
at  greater  len^  in  our  Encydoptedia  of  Gardening,  than  we  should  here  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  entering  into;  because  the  forcing  of  roses,  for  example, 
cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  arboriculture.  Nevertheless,  we  shall, 
after  having  described  the  diflcrent  species,  and  described  or  enumerated  their 
principal  botanical  varieties,  treat,  m  a  succinct  manner  on  all  the  points 
which  merit  the  attention  of  either  the  arboriculturist  or  the  florist.  After 
each  species,  therefore,  we  shall  only  touch  on  those  points  of  culture  and 
manaffement  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  reserving  what  is  general  to  all  the  spe- 
cies for  a  concluding  article. 

The  genus  /?6sa  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  still  greater  than  that  which 
subsists  amon^  the  different  kinds  of  iZubus ;  nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise, 
when  we  consider  that  the  greater  number  of  kinds  in  cultivation  are  garden 
productions,  and  that  the  wild  kinds  differ  exceedingly  according  to  soil  and 
situation,  and  have  been  chiefly  described  by  botanists  from  dried  speci- 
mens. In  general,  if  the  reader  considers  the  plant  at  the  head  of  each  sec- 
tion in  our  arrangement  as  a  species,  and  all  the  others  as  varieties,  or  races ; 
or,  perhaps,  as  subspecies,  or  hybrids,  which  have  originated  between  it  and 
some  other  section,  he  will  err  on  the  safe  side.  Nature,  it  is  observed  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  *'  appears  scarcely  to  have  placed  any  limit  between  the 
different  species  of  the  rose ;  and,  if  it  is  already  very  difficult  to  define  'the 
wild  species,  which  have  not  yet  been  modified  by  culture,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  refer  to  their  original  type  the  numerous  varieties  which  culture  has 
made  in  the  flowers  of  species  already  so  nearly  resembling  each  other.*' 
(^y.  Du  Ham.f  vii.  p.  55.) 

The  best  scientific  work  on  the  genus  Aosa  is  considered  to  be  the  Rotarum 
Monographia  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  published  in  1819,  in  which  above 
100  sorts  are  described,  and  some  of  them  figured.  A  Collection  of  Retetfrom  Na^ 
ture,  by  Miss  Lawrence,  contains  figures  of  90  sorts,  and  is  a  valuable  popular 
work.  An  article  on  the  Scotch  roses,  by  Mr.  Sabine,  in  Hort.  Trans,,  vol.  iv., 
contains  a  copious  account  of  the  principal  varieties  which  were  raised,  pre- 
viously  to  the  date  of  the  paper,  from  the  Rosa,  spinosissima.  The  last  Bntisli 
popular  work  which  we  shall  mention  on  the  rose  is  the  Kew  DetcHpUve 
Catalogue  of  Rotes  cultivated  in  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery  ;  which,  for  tnose 
who  cultivate  the  rose  as  a  florist's  flower,  is  the  best  English  work  extant. 
(See  a  review  of  it  in  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  509.)  In  France,  the  first  erand 
work  on  roses  was  a  folio  volume,  entitled  Les  Roses,  by  Redoute  and  Thorr; 
previously  to  which,  in  1800,  was  published  UHistoire  NatureUe  de  la  Rose,  oy 
Ouillemeau.  Prodrome  de  la  Monographie  du  Genre  Rosier  was  published  by 
Thory  in  1820;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  Nomenclature  Raisonnee,  by  Pron- 
ville ;  and  various  nurserymen's  catalogues,  new  editions  of  which,  containing 
numerous  additional  sorts,  are  continually  being  published.  In  the  Bon  Jar* 
dinier  for  1836  a  good  selection  of  sorts  is  given,  and  the  names  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal persons  by  whom  roses  are  cultivated  for  sale  on  the  Continent.  The 
substance  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  roses,  as  far  as  respects  describing 
species  and  varieties,  will  be  found  in  Don's  Miller,  vol.  ii.,  which  includes 
205  species.  The  arrangement  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Lindley's  Rosansm 
Monographia  ;  and  the  descriptions  are  taken  either  from  that  work,  or  from 
De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

We  have  adopted  the  arrangement  in  Don's  Mtller,  with  the  exception  of 
omitting  the  first  section,  Simplicifolia,  now  made  a  separate  genus  by  Dr. 
Lindley ;  and  we  have  taken  a  number  of  the  specific  characters  from  that 
work,  translating  the  others  from  De  Candolle's  Prodromus, 

The  best  collection  of  species  and  varieties  of  roses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best 

feneral  collection  of  florist's  roses  is  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.     In  the 
lorticultural  Society's  Gkurden  there  is  a  sood  selection  of  florist's  roses ; 
there  are  also  good  collections  in  the  Brenchly  and  Mansfield  Nurseries,  both 
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near  Turirndge 'Wells,  ^tebett  collection  of  roses  in  England  u,  however, 
unquettionab^,  that  of  Hessn.  Rivera  and  Son  At  Sawbridgeworth ;  and  the 
beat  in  France,  that  of  the  private  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace.  Thu 
garden  has  long  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hardv,  who  has  always 
been  an  assiduous  collector  of  roses  Irom  all  countries,  and  who  has  raised  a 
great  many  new  sorts  from  seed.  In  this  garden  there  are  some  of,  perhaps, 
the  latgeK  standard  roses  in  the  world,  man?  of  which  hare  atems  4'  (I.  or  j  ft. 
higb,  and  as  thick  as  a  stout  man's  leg.  (See  Gard,  Mag.,  it.  p.  215.,  and 
xn.  p.  S35.) 

j  i.  Ferbces  Lindl.  Mon.,  p.  3. 

DatfcUim.  Fromjim.  Dercci  In  nftnncclothi-lnndiabdnglhlckly  bewtwilh  pricUei, 
SeeU  Oua;  Branches  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  Fruit  naked.  The 
pUnia  contained  in  this  section  are  a  truly  natural  group ;  ihey  are  low 
■brubs,  lotting  their  leaves  early  io  autumn,  and  arc  then  remarkable  for 
thor  hoary  tranches,  bristles,  and  numerous  prickles.  Their  iruit  U  per- 
jBCtly  smooth,  which  separates  them  Irom  the  next  section,  in  which  the 
ftulf  it  downy,     Scjials  usually  toothed.  (Voa't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  565.) 

a  1.  R.  FB^BOX  LawT.     The  fiercely-jjric*/rd  Rose. 

lAiiMlHMni.    Uwt.  Bn,  Lu;i  DDn'(HiU..l.p.£s5. 
Sfttamrt    ff.  kunlichldu  Aai  Jtm,  1^47.j  S.  kinuchiiUa 

f  Rrol  5ft.  In  Sec.  Prod.,  £.  p.  RU7.  ;   K.  schlniU  DtifOitl. 
KnrnfAwi.     L-aor.  R«.,  L  42.  ;    Red.   Rgi.,  1.  p.  47.  t.  19.  i  and 

^>ec.  Char.,  ^e.  Prickles  alt  dike  in  shape,  and 
much  crowded.  Flowers  large,  red.  Fruit  glo; 
bose,  scarlet.  (Uon'i  Miil.,  ii.  p.  565.)  A  shrubi 
A  native  of  Caucasus,  Introduced  in  179G,  grow- 
iag  to  [he  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  flowering 
in  July  and  August.  A  singular  shrub,  and  on 
that  account  deserving  a  place  in  collections. 
ranelj/. 

»  R.  /  S  nitnu  Lindl.  in  Sol.  Reg.,  t.  8S4., 
&r.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  607,  has  shining 
pole  green  glabrous  leaves,  and  pale  criiusc 


!■  R.  (f.)  kamtscha'tica  Km/. 


Sfir.  Ckar. 


r.,»c.      Pricklt. 


^mMtei  K*mt 


piKH.    Introducotml^Bl;  «owin.  IO  lh»  I 
MWVrini  in  Junv  mnA  Julj.     From  Ul«  appnj 


rx.^. 


Ihr  h*l|li[  of  3(1. 


The  Kamtschatka  Rose. 


Se«L  Char.    Branches  and  fruit  clothed  with  permanent 
tWD  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  woollineas  of  the  fruit. 
Leaves  dense,  usual^  shining,  a 


pairs.     Sepals  suupli 

■  3.  fi.  bractea'ta  Wndl. 
WeiiifiaMm.     Windl  Ota, SO, 

"T-A 


id  prickles  placed  under  the  stipules  ii 
nearly  so.  {Don't  Miii.,  ii.  p.  565.) 


ITBuHmb,,? 


p.  10.  i  bw  ^rod,  i 


The  large-bracled  Rose. 

Bed.  Ra.,1  pas.ii 


;  Doo'l  H1U„ 


1.  n  ».,  I. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Evergreen.  Branches  uprij^t,  tomentose.  Prickles 
atoat,  recurved,  in  many  instances  in  pairs.  Leaflets  9 — 9,  obovate,  sub- 
'  auiate,  coriaceous,  glossy,  glabrous.  Stipules  scarcdy  attached  to  the 
petiole,    bristle-ahaped,   but   fringed.      Flowers   solttary,    terminal,  white. 
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large.     Peduncles  and  calyxes  tomentose.    Fniil 
ri<Ao»e, large,  orange  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,u.  p.  608.) 
Flowera  showj,  pure  white,  solitary,  nearly  aea- 
sile.  Fnut  spherical,  orange  red.  Native  of  ChinR. 
Introduced  by  Lord  Macartney,  in  1796;  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering 
from  June  to  October.  A  very  ornamental  shrub, 
evergreen,   with    large   white    flowers,   and 
merous   bright   yellow  stamens   and   styles. 
flowers  abundantly,  but  is  rather  tender.    It  s 
ceedi  best  when  trained  against  a  wall. 
Varlnin. 

mB.t  t  imtricalUii  Uadi.  (Amur.  MOiuw.,  p.lO. ; 

AW.  U-f..  t  JSn.  )-•  BfuncftM  bhid).    ftlckla  . , . 

•tniiin.    A  lullTC  of  Chini,  in  the  pmiDcc  ot  Tchetchling.  [Dn.  PntL,  U.  p. 
InlGecDlkcetinor  Umri  LcKldlga,  bsldn  A  bnctelUi,  Ibcre  uc  R.  i,  (Jro,  a 

•  4.  if.  (b.)  hicrophv'lla  Raz6.     The  small-leafleted  Rose. 

IdfniHUalion.     Roib.  Ft  Ind.  ined.  iccordlna  to  UwlL  Rau.  Mano*.. 
p.9.1t£,lK.  1  I>K  Fr«L.  tp  «ri  ^  DoD'lUill.,  1.  p.  565. 

A^twaI^.     Bo'l  B^.,  L  Bia  i  iHl'  our  Jfg.  471 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Stem  almost  without  prickles.     Leaf-  '' 
lets    glossy,    sharply   serrated,    veiny   beneath,    with 
densely   netted,  anastomosing   veins.     Stipules   very 
narrow,  unequal.     Flowers  double,  of  a  delicate  rose- 
colour.   CalyK  densely  invested  with  prickles.    Sepals 
short,  broadly   ovate,   echinate,  ending   in   a   point- 
Prickles  having  at  the  base  two  longitudinal  furrows. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p,  608.)    Flowers  very  large,  double, 
and  of  a  delicate  blush  colour.    Native  of  China.    In- 
troduced in   1838,  or  before;   growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  c      .    .., 
flowering  from  August  to  October.     An  interesting  little  shrub,  but  » 
what  tender,  like  R.  bracteata. 

•  5.  R.  (b.) 


^pn:.  CUr..4c  Shoou  kng,  tender.  Bintchn  pule  browD, 
tomaiUK, Mucdy piickl).  LcallctiS— 9,«UI|>tK>t.|»ic»- 
Ule.  tDDCMOic  boitatb.  SUduIh  liardiT  mlUclMd  la  llw 
pcltole,  briit)&Jlk»MngBt  Flwn  unuliul,  ibhiIi  »1i. 
liUT,w)ille,  PcduiKlauidcia)iHWn»nti».  (Dm.  Auf, 
ILp.SM)  Sulnge  Kcmi  Id  caoHdn- Uili  u  (TurielTof 
X.  bTaelf«U.      It  il  ■  DltWe  or  Uepcl  and  Chliu,  with 

iK^hright  of3ft.oi*n.;  ind  flowm  tn  June  md  July. 
Flanu  at  thit  kind,  whicli  Li  nry  diitlncl  both  In  iu 
rblla(euid  iu  Hoirrn.»eTirelnn>li«Xiani.    Beln|(oini!- 


>.pl.m. 


Dddi^Hj  thi 


■willtun.),  uid*l 

$  iii.    Cinnamdmea:  Lindl.  Kos.,  p.  13. 

Seel.  Char.  Plants  xetigerous  or  unarmed,  bracteate.  Leaflets  lanceolaM 
plandlesB.  Disk  thin,  never  thickened.  This  section  is  distinguished  by 
Its  long  lanceolate  \eaBeta,  without  glands,  upright  shoots,  and  compact 
habit.  Bed  flowers,  never  solitary,  except  by  abortion,  and  always  aiq*- 
ported  by  brscteM.     Round,  small,  red  fruit  (soon  losing  its  long  narrow 
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MpaU),  and  with  small,  imooth,  shining  carpels  The  ibooU  are  usually 
•etigerous  next  the  ground ;  but  rarely  no  towards  the  apei,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances.  S.  alpina  and  R.  acicul^ris,  of  the  following  division, 
•ometimes  have  bracteas;  but  their  sepals  nerer  fall  off  till  the  fruit  is 
decajfed.  Sepals  simple,  entire,  or  nearly  m>,  unless  when  mentioDCii  other- 
wise. {Don'i  MiU.,  ji.  p.  565.)  Plants  of  most  of  the  spedes  are  in  culti- 
ration  in  British  gardens. 


■  S.  A.  L 


K  E&rh.     The  sbining.7faiv<f  Rose. 


'Tdiwh  ;    B«iR  A  FnjlUs  dc  Fi>iif,  ^. 
rrvmnvi.      R«l.   lod  TIlDr.    Ro.,  1.  p.  15.  ic, ;  JuD. 
cats.  ik.  Du  Hm.  ic^  7.  L  T.  ;  Hid  tuijlg.  t!6. 

spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Prickles  recurred,  or  none.  Leaflets 
5 — 9,  lanceolate-elliptical,  coriaceous,  bluntly  ser- 
rated, glossy.  Stipules  dilated,  large,  finely  serrated, 
and  extended  as  for  as  to  the  leaflets.  Peduncles 
somewhat  hispid.     Flowers  red. 


ntbes< 


.  and  opening 

Sepals  almost  entire,  appendjcled. 


spreading.  Fruit  oblately  globose,  a  httle  hiapid 
or  glabrous,  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  603.) 
Flowers  red,  overtopped  by  the  leaves  and  young 
branches.  Fruit  brunt  red.  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  New  York  to  Carolina ;  near  Bos- 
ton, in  bogs,  and  on  the  edges  of  marshes,  and  in 
Newfoundland.  Growing  from  the  height  of  4ft. 
to  Gfl.,  and  flowering  fi^m  June  to  Au^st.  A 
handsome  species,  on  account  of  its  shining  foliage,  and 
hardy ;  but  the  flowers  have  a  very  diaagrewile  smell. 

-    7.    B.  (L.)  Ni'TlDA    H         The  gl08S>-/«7l>«f  Row 

■Kf.,  p.  13,  i  Dtc.  Prod.,  i  n.'fiiM.]  '[>ni'i  Mill,  i  p  5fiS  ^  *" 

^memwuui.    S,  RtduMd  ruKKnu  Utert  in  Brd  jLv.  I  V,     ' 

p,IUS.ici  Ihedvuif  Ubndor  RsK.  U     f 

tftt-Ckar.,^.    DwMfuidtBUUhlnupcct   Stem  and  /S^ 

KklH.  LeallcctS_e,raIbRn(iit,IUKn)kIe  s^dht 
ulnlaw,  nndj  icnit«d,  extending  u  tkr  uto  Uip 
iHJSeti.  Flawen  Ted.  Peduncle  »aUt\j.  Sepali  ipTHid 
IdC^Fnilt  brlitlT,  ihlniiw.  uid  Kuriel  IDfc.  Prod    3. 

vith  rtnisht  red  Bpfnei.  Flowen  dcm  nd  Fni  t 
dapneud.  iplienul,  bright  Kulet.  Introduced  ia 
186T;  CTOwlDg  to  Ifie  height  of  sn,,  and  aowcnni 
from  June  to  AuguiL     TEiki  Sm  hi  Intereitlng  plant. 


The  Tumip^hdfrrf  Rom. 

rcordlngto  Poit.  SuppL,<  p  TIO.;  Undl,  Roar. Hooiu, p. 

VC.  Prod.,  &  p.  im.  :   Ddh-i  Mill,  !,  p.  565. 

S.  p  «1  i  X.  /nilnlfMla  Dttmodl  In  Ctmri.  Bot.  (Ml. 


m  a.  R.  (L.)  BaVa  Boic. 

UaMraUan.    BoacDIcLd'Airlc.accoi 

B*l  and  Thor.  Roa.,  E. j>.  7.  Ii 
anignywa.    A  tfirgUla  Ari.  C»cii.,  i. 
AHrar/aff,    Bed.  and  Thor.  Hol.  J.  p 

j^p«v7.  C'Aar.,  4-f .  Taller  than  B.  lucida,  and  spreading.  Branches  without 
prickles.  Leaflets  oblong,  undulate,  shining.  Fruit  hemi^herical. 
blosely  allied  to  B.  Idcida,  of  whicli  it  is  very  likely  a  variety.  (Dec.  Frod., 
ii.  p.  eOS.)  Petals  always  multiplied,  smaller  than  those  of  R.  lunda ; 
blight  red.  Fruit  deep  red.  Sepals  compound.  Native  of  North 
America,  in   the  warmer   states;    growing   from  3 ft.   to  4ft.  high,   and 
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flowering  from  June  to  August.  This  is 
ooW  known  in  its  double-flowered  state  in 
Bntiah  gardens.  It  is  a  freely  growing  hardy 
plant,  with  large  double  flowers,  and  is  de-  ^ 
lirable  both  in  flower-gardens  and  shrub' 
beries.  It  is  not  of  a  robust  habit,  but 
forms  a  bush  about  3  ft.,  or  perhapi 


is  of  a  more  straegling  habit.  It  is,  he  snys, 
"  a  naked  stragglmg  briar,  with  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  prickles  on  the  shoots ;  its  flowers 
are  on  long  stalks,  the  mouth  of  the  fruit 
is  so  wide,  that  the  fruit  itself  is  nearly 
hemispherical ;  and  the  sepals  are  reflexcd. ' 
(Boi.  Monog.,p.  16.) 

•  9.  R.  Woo'dsh  Liodl.    Woods's  Eose. 


:.'f,.'i 


e.  glabniiu,  (S«'i  UtOL.  V 


It  Bcu-  Likr ;  (lovlDi 


■  10.  R.  frutbto'ruh  Bm.    The  Coppice  Rose. 

linaificaUim.    BmciSpinis.  S;^,E.)iM8.i  Dan-tMUL,Sii.5SS. 

Strc.  Oar.,  lie.  Pricklti  alnwM  lUpulu,  ilrong.  nScicd.  PeUola  UMrmed,  ind,  u  i 
under  «ir6«  at  Uw  l»i«,  TilloiiL  L^flrU  ElUpllc.  Ffdunda  nry  •hoR.  jliibn 
■loboK,  sUbniui.  ( Ooii'i  M«U.,  ii.  (1.  SfiJ.)  Nitite  of  Volhrni*.  Introduced  In  ISlSi  | 
Ibc  heigbl  oT  tnm  j  ft.  to  Git.,  ind  Imnini  )n  June  lod  Juljr. 

•   11-  R.  caroliVa  Lin.     The  Carolina  Rose. 

8p,,  703  i  Don't  M 


;  Bnalf.  lUll.,t.  13.  1  ftpuKiRrli 


V.V&.;  K 
{Dan-i  WJK|i.L  p.  nS 


Id  17K;  ETawlnilDtlw  hei|hi  of  Aom  s  R.  lo  S  ft,,  sod  Covering  In  June  ind  Jul]r.    AftbenMM 
o(  R.  piiOBrU  Impoitii.  II  gnnn  bnl  in  i  muihy  hHI. 


•  Ail.  Mart  Xtw.  e 


■  IS.  R.  LindleVz  Spreng.     Lindley's  Carolina  Rose. 

Untttficatiat    Spreng,  SyiL.  i.  p.  6t7. ;  Dddi  H 
Sgmmmrt.    R.t^ttUma.  Hot.,  li.  t-i.;  B.c 

corUlDM  pimpinellLfblL*  Jt^r.  itai..  with  a  Agai 
Eigratintr.    Liait  Roa.,  I&  L  3.  i  Andt.  Ksa. 
Spec  Oar.,  ic.    Dimur.    BruichH  t>lggi,  alauat  umrdrL    LealeU  oMoiif  undujMlol,  opaqua, 

glaumceni.  (Don't  Milt.,  li.  d.  !163.)    A  ifitt^ing  ihnib,  silli  roMlili  bra>n  btancbn.    rlojtw 

frvmS/i.  intfx.  liigh  ;  ud  flowMing  In  Julf  md  AuguiL 

-   13.  R.  parviplo'ra  E/ir.     The  small-flowereil.  or  Pmiu^lmtaan,  Row. 

lOcnlf/lealbm.     Ehih,Bcilr.,4.p.Il.i  Du  RDiH»tik.,&  p-SK;  Diin'iMllL.2.  irrn 


p.  £9$. J  n.  uroMna 


rt  »'^ll.  W(,  Kac..  (d.  S 


fpn.  CAar-.te.    DuvC  SUpuln  linui.  Fiickln  aciculu.     Lealleti  luicto. 

FlD^mpalFbl'uih.uiuallr  grcnrlngUr  p>lr>>  IDtm'i  W<U , «.  p. SAG.)    Itiii 
lulKC  Df^urth  Ameiiu,  on  the  decliittlH  of  hllU,  In  Ihi  •Ula  or  Ne  wVork 

Auguit    Inuoduced  In  llSi. 

^  ILp.i  JUrr  pOMB  Ked.  Rm.,  !.  p>  73.  i  uhI  <nir  j^.  iT9.  —  Flnwci 
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■  14.  S.  FAkXlTtiro^LiA  B'Srk.     The  Ash-leared  Rose. 
Hmtftmiknt.    B<ktk.[Mi.,»l.;  KccBotRig.,  L  ue.jDDn'iHiU.. 

Igmntmii.    Jt.  rltginUiu  ltm.Dii1.,-So.VL;  AMtnUaJi^  MSS., 

Jbsf.  Fragai..  70.  HUS  ^    R  cnjiiibbH  Aw  Did.  fApl.  cr  Dr^f. 

CMLflMPdr,  nKTSri  R.  HpIBi  fi  Ail.  U»l.  Ac— . sL  1  tM.  d. 

^BSSl(  A^Uu  Im-rUlUd.  Aoi.,1.  p,S7j  L/rwr.  «cit,l7S. 
iTwfiai^j^i.     Sn  Bat  Bc(.,  L  V«  i    Ju).  FngiiL,  70.  t.  IQJ.  ;   Sn]. 

>■•.,  L  L  19.  ;  Liwr.  Bia..  L  75.  i  and  ourAr.  MO. 

J^prc.  CAar.,  ^'o-     Tall,  unarmed.     Branches  straight, 

glaucescent.     Leaflets  opaque,  undulated,  and  gla- 

hrouB.    (flon'i  Afiil.,  u.  p.  566.)      Branches  dark 

purple,  with   a  pie  blue  bloom.     Flowers  small,  .^w.' 

red,  in  few-dowered  cymes.      Fruit  naked,  SD""    ^     ' 

round  or  ovate,  of  a  dull   pale  red.     A  nalivi 

Newfoundland,   and   on   the   north-west  coast    of 

America ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  fl.  to  6  ft., 

and  flowering  in  Ma^  and  June.     There  are  plants 

of  this  very  distinct  species  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's, 

•   15.  J?.  nNNAMo'iiBA  Bal.     The  Cinnamon^^fmr^  F 
UnUHIaUem.    BsL  Hon.  Ejn.  Vtm.  OnL,  S.p.S.;  Un.a^.1la.i  Dw'aMIII.,«.  p  5m. 
^mmui.     fl.   (CKundlHlma  VncA   Hamir,  S.  f.  Xlg.,    FL  Dm.,  t   mill    B.   majUu  Herm. 

Mmgrmmtngi.    UixU.  Bm.  \.i.;  R«L  Ro., LI7.  uid  LSI. ^  Ft  OmB.,1  UK;  anloiiry^.  181. 

^)te.  CAar,,  Sfc.  Tall,  cinereous.  Branches  straight. 
Pricklesstipular,  straightish.  Stipules  dilated,  undu- 
lated. Leaflets  ohlong,  obtuse,  wrinkled,  tomentose 
benduh.  (Dob'm  Miil.,  ii.  p.  566.)  Flowers  solitary. 
or  2—3  together,  pale  or  bright  red.  Fruit  round, 
naked,  and  crimson.     The  douhle-flowered  variety  is 


most  common  in  gardens.     A  natife  of  most  parts 
Europe.     Growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  Q  ft.,  ai 
flowering  in  May  and  June.     A  very  desirable  sort,  i 
account  of  its  Iragrance,  which  resembles  that  ofcin-        u' 
luunon.    There  is  a  semidouhle  variety ;  and  the  single  r^^ 
■tate  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  R.  miyalis  below.  * 
a  16.  R.  hajaYis  Rett.    The  May  Rose. 

UalfhaUait.     Rrtl.Obi.Bol,Xl>.n;  Doo'iUiU-.tliLSGa. 

Hmam/mit.      A  mbtlci  Fl  Dan,  et». ;  It.  ipiniidiiliiu  Oorttr.  hur.,  IS.  i  B.  ccUlncoU  £*nl. 
BtA.,  S.p.70.;  A.  eimiBIDtimea  £».  AiCSM. 


JbB.  Okar.,  ic  Dwuf,  iR*.  Bnnctaa  Mnithl.  cohmnd.  Prtckln  iciBnnl,  ntul;  eguiL 
SUpuIn  llntu-,  lemttu  Maag.  Oat,  ■taucoiu,  UHl  lomnUH  beneUlL  (Doa'i  ilia.,  IL  |i  506.) 
Fwwen  uhibIL;  toUUrT.  ptle  red.  FTVkt  onDn  rvcL  fpherici],  mnd  nftked.  Native  ot  Swtdm 
tDd  l^pluidj  And  of  BriUiD,  neu  PontelVKt.  In  Ywkjhiie:  sfowtDv  to  tfac  brigbt  of  IVodi  3  ft. 
to  4  It.,  ^od  ta*atitg  ib  Hm^miuI  June.  TliU  b  Buppoaed  bj  come  to  be  the  lin^  Mate  o/  ff.  fio- 

■  17.  A,  DiCKSontA'^ifA  Lindl.    IKckson's  Rose. 

frfcmtfjti™.    UadLHarLTniu.,7.  p,£M,  Sri>.Brtt.  n.,eil.l.p.99Li  Don't  HUL.!.)x5ai 
LeaBeu  ftoldid  tofMher,  unequal,  with  amnt  douMe  MinniHt.     8apule>,'|<etiDlii,  mM  irpali 
IreUndi  fnnfiv  to  the  height  of  From  5  ft.  to  6  ft.,  AndSowerlnf  In  June  ud  July. 
a   18.  R.  tau'hica  Bieb.     The  Taurian  Rose. 
tta^lflealKm.    Bleb.  Ft  Taiir,  I.  p.  3M. ;  Dcm-i  Mill.  S.  p.  S«. 

Ak.  Oar.,  fc.  Till,  dnereouL  PHckla  (oltered,  weak.  Brucbee  lUlght,  ununtcil  lowinli 
^Bel.  !«*««•  otilont.vTinUed,  TUlnu  benemtli.  Srpali  ccmpouDd.  Btylee  umchnt  oui. 
IJjWoiM.  Wtm-i  MOL,  \l.  p.  ies.}    HiWt  sf  A  dnnambmea.    Flowen  red.    Nitlie  or  Turii,  In 

■  Ifi.   B.  DAHU'BICA  FaO.     The  Dehurian  Rose. 

UmttbrnUim.    PilL  Fl  Roe.,  p.m.  i  Lindl  Bh, p. 3!. ^  Don'i  MIU.,  t.  e^SSG. 

Ibec.  CUr,,  4c.  Tall,  much  brinched,  BnnehH  •lender,  eolouied.  Prlckla  ■Unibr,  unadini,  a 
HHle  nmrred.  Stlpiiki  Uoear.  Leadcta  oblont,  vrinkled,  lomentoe  benealh,  deeidy  remted. 
(On'f  Mm.,  ii.  p.  hG)  r\awm  nd.  Fruit  otut,  nd.  Nitiie  or  Dnhurli  nod  Hoiuol  TuUtt, 
iHbirrh  woodi.    Introduced  in  1M4;  fiowinf  to  thebeifhL  of  from  in  to  G  ft.,  wid  Sowrrinf  En 


CHAP.  XLII. 


ROSA  C£X.      RO'SA. 


}  iv.    Pimpinelli/blia  Ltndl. 

Sect.  ChaT.,^c.     Pbnts  bearing  crowded,  nearly  equal,  prickles,  or  iinu-med, 

BracCless,  rarely  bracteate.  Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong.  Sepals  conniveot, 
pennanent.  Disk  almost  wanting.  This  section  is  essentially  diSerent 
from  the  laat  in  babit,  but  in  artificial  characters  they  approach  very  nearlj, 
It,  however,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  number  of  leii£eta) 
which  vary  from  7  to  13,  anJ  even  to  15,  instead  of  from  5  to  7.  The 
flowers  are  also  universally  without  bracteas ;  except  in  the  R.  alpina,  B. 
Sabini,  R.  "Doniana,  and,  perhaps,  R.  marginata.  These  having  connivent 
pennanent  aeptis,  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  preceding  division ;  nor,on 
account  of  their  disk,  with  the  foUowmg.  There  is  no  instance  of  stipular 
prickle!!  in  the  present  tribe.  The  sepals  are  entire,  or  nearly  so,  unlCH 
wben  mentioned  otherwise.  {Don'i  Milt.,  ii.  p.  567,J 

•  20.  R.  ALPi^NA  Un.    The  Alpine  Rose. 

in.  9p..T03.i  Don'jMill.,Zp.SGT. 
upfilrii  Craan  Auilr.,  Si,  ^  k.  mDiuMl 
Ft.  bfbridi  Fill,  Diun*-.  3.p.S!H.;  A  I 

Bm»ii^  jm  n.  Auiir,  L  VS. !  Linill.  BoL  R< 

Hid.,  t.  M.  i  ind  tmjlg.  t8£ 
^>ec.  Char.,  ^c.     Unarmed.    Fruit  elon- 

gatetl,  pendulous-     Peduncles  hispid. 

(I>on'.AR//.,ii.p.567.)  Flowers  erect, 

blush-coloured,  solitary.    Fruit  orange 

red,  oblong  or  obovate,  with  long  se- 
pals, generally  pendulous.     Native  of 

the  Alps  of  Austria,  hills  in  the  south 

of  France,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Dauphin^, 

Switzerland, &c.    Introduced  in  16S3i 

growing  to  the  height  of  from  5  tl.  to 

eft.,  and  flowerbg  m  June  and  July. 

R.  -.  t  pyrmlltca  Undl.  Kk,  p.  37:  S.yjrentaa  Cdmii  III,  31.1.  19.  j  A  alplna  Jtocv. 
flt««  scknt..  i.  i>  116- i  S-hlt^it  Xri>k.saa.,i.  p.  IBS.;  A.  luiMnlu  CU.Snip*.,!, 

H.  n.T'JcMWlMlAdL  l.t.  Red.Hoi,  1° p.  H."  1?.  j   R.  pHUIMm'Ait  Horl.  Kne, 
Late-  All.,  t  SI.:  R  L  Illir6lli5rr .  iD  Dtc.  fVod.,  £  p.  61«  )  buthdnacU  numcigw, 

n.  *pimptmeJli/illa  Undl  I.  c.    Vill  Diuph.,  1  p.  65S:  AjlindulbH  BrU  In  Act.  TiBt., 
ITMIj.  mo.  j    B.  prg™*»  BHi.   f!.  Tout.,  1.  p.  33}.  ;  JC  fjIs^UcM  S  Smj«  In  Jlufl 

;  Uie  neck  Df  thccaJyicUpeTtiiK;  theladeti  ImnnolAte  nr  Dfaloog.  Md 

ipUiOa  Sei.  L  c.,  D.  L  niranlu  Den.,  hu  Ihr  trnncba  vmcd  wllh  ilmder 

^dprickln.  11x1  llie  \tttleU  elliplK. 

-  -  "--  ■--ilnKof  I>«v.  or  HbL  i  ASunguUllrtill 
v-iiB,  €»;.,  uiJ.  EWl  i  A  aipLna  (Itbn  Drn-  ;  X. 
vulgktij  AtiL  Km.,  3.  p.  111.  1  ud  our  A,  t§3.,  hu 
-  — 0,  paduocls,  ind  ciU)X  quite  gUbroui,  and  the 


R  n.  9  pyr^trmit  Ser.  I  c-  h»  tb( 
tbe  fruLl  penT-ihuwd. 
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OadtfroM  Cal. ;  R  «.  miiniplrx  Str. ;  ft  mltu  Tntl.  Kai.,  I.  p.  13K  ^  li  «  im  hMi 
■  al.  R.  sla'vis  If'illd.     The  sweet  Bose. 

.14.   Blum.  Suppl..  p.  S7.;   Lint   Enum..  £  p.  57.  i 

le  ibtili,  L  «, ;  Mid  oiirj^.  4»i. 

^«.  Our.,  4c,     Wem  hi«il4    Lata  (labraui,  gl»iic™r™i  bnKalh 

FcdunclH  Mid  peliolea  clothnl  wilb  gUodulu  brriila.  [An'i  MiO ,  )i. 

'   B.5S7.1    Peuli  divp  puipte,  dHpiT  t.ldi(il,    Pniil  oblont,  Elibnui. 

CultiTAifd  in  1H]R  ;  frow&nf  loUiv  hnght of  3ft- ot  4  ft..  uid  flowering 

In  Jim*  mnd  Jul;.     Thii  m;  diitinet  TflTMy,  or  |KihApt«pecic«,or 

DbAblf  Al  pRHfit  HMnttnf  tn  Brittth  collectumii  IbrUmun 


■  23. 

UmUfieaiiom.    Tunh.  FL  Atnel. 

Min., «.  p  S6S. 

^na^mx.    A  hliplda  Cun.  AM.  Mu.,  t.  157<l. 
Afraringt.     DndL  Rot,  t  a  ;  Bm.  Uig.,  c.  U70.  1 

Spec.  C%(ir.,  4-c.     PricLles  of  brancheH 


The  yellow  Ameriean  Rose. 


I,  unequal,  slen- 
der, reflexed;  of  the  branchlets,  Bmatl  and  nearly  equal. 
Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  simply   serrated.    (DdrV   MUi.,  it. 

S566.)  Flowers  pale  yellow.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  black, 
alive  of  North  America  and  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1780; 
Sowing  to  the  height  of  from  4  H.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in 
ay  and  June.  It  (bnns  a  very  distinct  variety,  or  probably 
species,  and,  on  that  account,  is  well  deserving  a  place  in 
botanical  collections. 

■  a*,  if.  sulphu'bka  ^a.     The  sulphur-co/our^rf./oHWTfd  Rose. 

UmlVUatlam.     Ait.  Hon,  K(W.,  e  p  SOJ,  j  I.lndl  Hot,,  t  77. 1   Don-.  Mill.  2.  p,  56R 
igmaifma.    ft  hemliplwrtM  Herm.  Lin.  ift  i  ft.  glaunphflli  E*>*  Bttlr.,  8,  0. 69. :  lOm 
UrepltaoAmNM.,  U75-N0.3I.1  R  IHUm  Broi.  FL  Ri.,  I.  p.  m. ;  the  double  Tellow  Ri 
Eivnu'af'.    LindL  Rcm.,  L  77. 1  Bot.  Rcg.,(. -tfi.  i  RnL  Rot,  1. 1.3.  (  and  our j^- W' 
^>ec.  Char.,  ^c.     Stipules   linear,  divaricate, 

(Ulated  at  the  apex.    Leaflets  glaucous,  flat- 

tish.    Tube  heiniR[iberical.  {Don't  Mill.,  ii. 

p.  A6S-)     Stem  pnckles  unequal,  scattered. 

Flowers  large,  of  a  fine  transparetit  yellow, 

always  double.    Native  of  the  Levant.    In- 
troduced before  1629;  growing  to  thehei^t 

of  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft-,  and  flowering  in  July. 

This  sort  does  not  flower  freely,  except  in    , 

open  airy  situations ;  and,  ir  trained  against 

a  wall,  exposed  to  the  north  or  east  rather 

than  to  the  south.     Its  flower  buds  are  apt 

to  burst  on  one  side  before  they  expand, 

nnd  consequently  to  become  deformed;  to 

prevent  this,  the  blossom  buds  should  be 

thinned,   and   care   taken   that   they  have 

abundance  of  light  and  air.     Watering  it 

freely  in  the  flowering  season  is  also  found 

advantageous;  and  the  shoots,  in  general. 
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ought  not  to  be  shortened.  This  beautiAil  species  is  said  to  flower  freely, 
if  grafted  on  the  musk  cluster  at  8  ft.  or  10  it.  from  the  ground ;  or  it  mil 
do  welt  on  the  China  rose.  It  is  grown  in  great  abundance  in  Italy,  where 
its  fiowerfl  produce  a  magnificent  effect,  from  their  large  size,  doubleneas, 
and  brilliant  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhatnlants  of  our 
rardens,  though  the  exact  year  of  its  introduction  is  unknown.  "  Ludorico 
Berthema  tells  ua,  in  1303,  that  he  saw  great  quantities  of  ycilow  roses  at 
Calicut,  whence  it  appears  probable,  that  both  the  single  and  double- 
flowered  varieties  were  brought  into  Etu-o|)e  by  the  Turks;  as  ParkioBOD 
tells  us,  in  a  work  which  he  dedicated  to  Henrietta,  the  queen  of  our 
unfortunate  Charles  I.,  that  the  double  yellow  rose  '  was  first  procured 
to  be  brought  to  England,  by  Master  Nicholas  Lete,  a  worthy  merchant  of 
London,  and  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  from  Constantinople,  which  (at  we 
hear)  was  first  brought  thither  from  Syria,  but  perished  quickly  both  with 
him,  and  with  all  other  to  whom  he  imparted  it ;  yet  afterwards  it  was  sent 
to  Master  John  de  Frangueville,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  a  great  lover 
of  all  rose  plants,  as  well  as  flowers,  from  which  is  sprung  the  greatest  store 
that  is  now  flourishing  in  this  kingdom.'  "  (Sylva  Florifrra,  ii.  p.  190.) 

.B  25.  R.  3p[N0si'ssiHA  L.     The  moat  spiny,  or  Scotch,  Rose. 

BoL,  L  W.  ;  U^^cAbbiiil.,  L  37.  i  ui^  ouc^.  481. 

Sptc.  Char.,  ^c.     Prickles  unequal.     Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  simply  serrated. 

(Don'i  MUt.,  ii.  p.  5(i8.)     A  dwarf  compact  busn,  with  creeping  sucker*. 

Flowers  small,  solitary,  white  or  blush-coloured.    Fruit  ovate,  or  nearly 

round,  black  or  dark   purple.     Native  of  Eurmie,    plentiful  in   Britain. 

Shrub,  1  il.  to  if  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  May  and  June 
Varietiet.     A  great  many  varieties  have  been  raised 

of  this  rose,  with  Ro wen  double,  semidouble  white 

purple,  red,  and  even  yellow.    The  first  double 

variety  was  found  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  neighbuur 

hood  of  Perth,  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Pertli  Nur 

sery,  who  raised  a  number  of  others  from  seed 

Mr.  Austin  of  the  Glasgow   Nursery  also  raised 

upwards  of  50  select  varieties ;  and  subsequently 

the  number  of  these  varieties  for  sale  in  the  our 

series  has  become  so  great,  and  they  are  changing  ^^ 

their  names  so  often,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 

attempt  to  give  a  list  of  them  in  this  work     Those 

who  wish  to  procure  a  collection  will  succeed  best 

by  procuring   the   latest   descriptive  catalogue  of 

roses   published    by   nurserymen.      That   of   the 

Sawbridgeworth  Nursery  has  lieen  ftlreadv  mentioned  (p  749)    and  w 

also  recommend  those  of  Woods  of  MaresEield  and  Hooker  of  Brenchley, 

both  in  Kent ;  and  the  select  lists  of  Messrs  Loddigca  Mr  Lee  Mr  Donald, 

Messrs.  Whitley  and  Usbome,  and  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Uldroyd. 


• 

86.  R.M 

be'iinica  Smiih.     The  Irish  Rose. 

1.  En»1.  Bot. 

IIM.;  !)«.■•  Mill.,!,  p.  iflS. 

f-wrortij.    Eng,  Bot, 

Sjrc.  CAar,,  tc     PiicklB  unequti, 

H3Sk 

ncla.  (Dm'i 

flhilrrticnulh.   StMli  piniuK.    Pnili  n«il>  f[l°l» 
MilL,ii.f.f»a.)    Flaxn  iDMll,  light  bliuhAsloi 

» 

imcHh, 

111.*  of  irrlii 
Ilfht,  Uld  Ha 

rul.  In  the  countm  of  Dmty  and  Down.  In  IhlcliH..     A 
■erini  o™  Junr  to  NortmW 

.hnil^ 

•  87.  R.  oxv*c.<' 

NTHA  Bieb.    The  sharp-prickled  Rose. 

1.  Tint..  3.  p. 

a».l  DontMHI.Kp,  Sfil, 

i'lrs 

,    Pridiln  »t»™u..  rcientd.    Pettola  nrickly  •< 

idfkndulD. 

U>ilM>>b>cp1)ind< 

kI,  iLibcDui.    Scpili  uniliilited.    Piiduncln  clolhi 
1»^.    Frollm^ly  gldbw,  «l.br«i..  (D«'.Ar.< 

dwii 

1% 
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I»  oUoDf.  BbbAVS  •iupji  trmt^- 


•  29.  R.  GBANDiFLO'Ri  I.ni(^     The  Urge-flowered -Ro-^. 
■d  Bet. Bit, I na i  Dmi  vm. £ 

^■y—^    A  pimpiiicninilu  JIM  PL  r«r.,  2.  f-  X« 
^P'ii^t     Bot  lUf,  1.888.  i  •od0UIJtel88L 

Prietln  a 


bxoptiliit,  lud  ncu  MonlpriiB.  Inunduccd  ip  /^  . 
WD :  iroaiiUT  rhm  ]  ft.  to  fefl.  hixlt.  «iid  AowRing  '  ^ 
In  Mtj  ud  June.     Aconfilint  to  Di.  Unille;,  thli  r^        , 


c  1  DOT  ii  it  inUciT  C«a&>(w  u  a  Hpwatc  ip 


ji  31.  fl.  ISTOLU^A   -Smifi.     The  involute-prtaled  Rose. 

Iikmttkattim.    SnUih  In  Eng.  BoCSOGl;  I>«i-i  Min.,£  p.  MB: 


^K.  CiUr.,  tc.  Prlckls  tnr  unt^uiL  ukI  nry  much  cronM.  LaflcU  douhli  Kmlrd, 
DulKKtiiL  FeUli  coDTolute  PniU  incUj.  iDom'i  Mill.,  ii.  p.  5ffl.)  Fctak  pike  rfd,  conuTC. 
llul«  of  tbe  HttirIdH,  in  the  Ulc of  Amg  [O  Uiu),  and  In  Olm  Lthd.  ^nib, iXtnin. 
U^,  uid  Oimrliif  In  )un«. 

•  3S.  A.  rbtb'rsa  WaUtt.  et  Kit.     The  reveraed^innl/eiJ  Rose. 
MmMomiM.    Wt)ikt.MKti.Hun(..3^p.  SSli  D»i-iHIU.,s.p.  sae. 
Sugmtmg.    WiUK,MKlt  Hun»,lLt!6i 

FniH  ht^;£^(Aoii'i  VIA,  IL  p  SOL]    Flowen  ^liUrr.  white,  Ungcd  w\th  pink,    f'ruil  o»tr, 
UlSi  iniwlI«U>(bafa(l|ht  c?fti^ilA.lIi5rL,  indSowiTinginJiineuiilSull. 

■  33,  Jl.  Sadi'n/  Woods,     gabine'e  Rose. 

14ewltlaain.    Wi»di  In  Lin.  TriM,  1£  p.  188.  ;  Dso'i  MllL.S.  p  589. 

AwTPifM'     Burr,  In  Bl(.  Bat.  !teppL,  L  iKA 

Miirc.  Oar.,  tc  PedunclB,  flilii.  fruit,  and  branrha  briiUr.  Prick)a  KUIntd.  unli^iih. 
LafltU  JouMj  lemUd,  niarl}  imonth,  with  hailr  libL  Scpali  pInnaU.  lOnV  «W..  Ii.  p.  S70.1 
FlowtTiulkinthnonnnlc.  Petal,  flne  iwd.  ^rull  ovale,  brigm  KlilM.  Nall»  orsnxlind, 
n«ai  Dunkald  i  in  EajTand,  in  Cumbcriand,  Kaithumbeiland,  and  Vorkihln.  Shnib,  fmn  S  ft. 
la  8  ft  hl|h,  and  llawirint  In  July. 


AusA  cF.f.     no's. 


Srcl.  Char.,  ^c.  Shrubs,  all  bearing  bristles  and  prickles.  Peduncle* 
bracteate.  Leiiflels  oblong  or  ovale,  wriokled.  Disk  thickened,  cIomde 
the  throat.  Sepals  compound.  This  division  comprises  the  portion  m 
tlie  genua  Rosa  which  has  most  particularly  interested  the  lover  of  flowers. 
It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  roses  of  which  there  are  an^  records  of 
being  cultivated  belonged  to  this  section;  but,  to  which  particular  Bpeciei 
those  of  Cyrene  or  Mount  Pangsus  are  to  be  referred,  it  is  now  too  late 
to  enquire.  The  attar  of  roses,  which  is  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
is  «ther  obtained  from  roses  belonging  to  this  mvision  indiscriminately,  as 
in  the  manufactory'  at  Florence,  conducted  by  a  convent  of  friars;  or  from 
some  particular  kmd,  as  in  India.  It  ap|>earE,  from  specimens  brought  from 
Chizapore  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,  that  R.  damascena  m  there  exclusively 
used  for  obtaining  the  essential  oil.  The  Persians  also  make  use  of  a  tort 
which  Rtempfer  calls  R.  shirazfnsts  (from  its  growing  about  Shiraz),  in 
preference  to  others  :  this  may  be  either  B.  damascena,  or  R.  g^llica,  or  B. 
centif&lia,  or  perhaps  R.  moscbata.  The  species  contained  in  the  present 
section  are  au  setigerous,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  fol- 
lowing divisions :  their  thickened  disk  and  divided  sepals  separate  them 
from  the  preceding.  To  the  section  of  Rubiginosa;  the  gland uliferous  sorts 
approach ;  but  the  difference  of  their  glands,  the  size  of  their  flowers,  and 
their  dissitiiilar  habit,  prevent  their  being  confounded,  (iten'i  Mitt.,  n. 
p.  571.  adapted.) 


*  35.  R. 


L   Mill.     The  Damascus,  or  Damatk,  Rose. 


Mill.  Diet. 


Av^  Au..  t   S..  and 


fric  Pair.  Svppi.  6. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ifc.  Prickles  uncqiial,  larger  ones 
falcate.  Sepals  reflexed.  Fruit  elon^led. 
(BonU  MUi,  U.  p.  571.)  Native  of  Syria. 
Flowers  large,  white  or  red,  single  or  dou- 
ble. The  present  species  may  be  distin- 
guished from  R.  centifolia  by  the  greater 
Hize  of  the  prickles,  the  greenness  of  the  , 
bark,  the  elongated  fruit,  and  the  long  re- 
Seied  sepals.  The  petals  of  this  species, 
and  aU  the  varieties  oi  R.  centiiolia,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  species,  are  era|iloyed  in- 
discriminately for  the  purpose  of  making 
rose-water.  A  shrub,  growing  from  2  ft.  to 
8  n.  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
This  species  is  extremely  beautiful,  from 
the  size  and  brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers. 

Vanetiei.  There  are  nearly  100  varieties  which 
are  classed  under  this  species ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful,  whether  many  of  them  are  not  hybrids  between  this  n 
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PAIiT  in. 


Other  torts.  Among  the  naiiHa  of  the  varieties  classed  under  this  head 
■re,  the  monthly  blush  j  the  blush  damask ;  the  red  and  white  dainaak  ; 
the  red  and  white  monthly;  the  incomparable ;  the  peqictual,  commonly 
called  Lee'a  peq>etiial,  and  also  the  cnmson  perpetual,  and  the  rose  du 
roi;  and,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  variety  of  the  specin,  the  quatre 
saisons,  of  which  there  are  six  or  eight  subvarieties ;  tile  royal ;  and  the 
York  and  I 

mm.R.i 


'IFO^LIA  Lin,  The  hundred-ftetaled,  Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Rose. 

UmtficUia*.     l.ln.)!|>,Wt.:  Don't  Mill,  £  p.  STI. 

■nHWHKi.     A.  proiinciUii  JAU.  iUrl.,  So.  IX.  ;  R,  polrinthoi  Raiiir.  Rat.,  L  33.  i  A.  c-arTOIibf  U« 

P4</r.S¥pfd.,li.f.tl6.i  A.  unfUleuliuUrf/.  Cof,  I7J.;  S.r*nti>t  Ft*/  io*nn.,i.  p.  ni. 
Emtratifw     Howlg.  Km.,  L  1, ;  ati.Hat.,\p.SS.t.l.,p.J!.n.,  p. 77.  tat. |t  Tit  LW.,  Mil. 

ttO,!  ■ndout.llf.  491.,<if  thtdouMe.taiHrnlTuiM)'. 
^wr.   Char.,  ^c.     Prickles  unequal,  larger  ones 

fiilcaie.  Leaflets  ciliated  with  glands.  Flowers 

(Irooptng.      Calyxes   clammy.     Fruit   oblong. 

(Con'i  MUl.,n.  P -571.1     Native  of   Eastern 

Caucasus,  in  groves.     Flowers  white  or  red ; 

ungle,   but    most    commonly   double.      This 

ries  is  distinguished  Trom  R.  damascena  by 
sepals  not  being  refleied,  and  the  fiowera 
having  th^  petals  curved  inwards,  so  as,  in 
the  double  state,  to  give  the  flower  the  ap- 
pearance or  the  heart  of  a  cabbage ;  whence  the 
name  of  the  cabbage  rose.  Its  fruit  is  either 
oblong  or  roundish,  but  never  elongated.  From 
A.galTica  it  is  distinguished  by  tlie  flowers  being 
drooping,  and  by  the  larger  size  of  the  prickles, 
with  a  more  robust  habit.  A  shrub,  growing 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  fiowering  m  June 
and  July. 

Varietiet.     Above  100  varieties  are  assigned  to  this  species,  which  are  classed 
in  three  divisions ;  — 

•  R.  r.  1  provincvUu  Mill . ;   the   Priwence,  or  Cabbage,  Rutei ;  among 

which  arc  the  royal  and  cabbage  blush;  the  carmine;  the  cluster;  the 
Ducbcnse  d'Angouleme,  a  very  handsome  white  rose ;  the  Provence, 
of  which  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  subvarieties;  the  prolific; 
the  striped  nosegay  ;  and  the  Versailles. 

■  R.  r.  2  Biutrdia    Mill.,      the    Mott    Rmct; 

among  which  are  the  common  single  (^■ 
493.),  the  common  double,  the  blush,  the 
dark,  the  striped,  the  white,  and  the  crested 
mosH  ;  the  last  a  variety  recently  obtained  ' 
from  France,  by  Mr,  Curtis  of  the  Olazen- 
wood  Nurse^.  (See  Bt>t.  Mag.,  t.  3*75.; 
and  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  18S.) 

•  R.  c.  3  pompdnia  Dec,  the  Pomptme  Rtuel  ; 

among  which  are  the  well-known  rose  de 
MeauK,  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  gardens ; 
the  mosey  dc  Meaux,  the  dwarf,  and  small 
Provence;  the  rose  de  Rheims;  and  the 
common  and  proliferous  pom[K>ne. 

■  R.  c.  4^  ^pmnhla  Red.  Rob.,  ii.  p.  4.,  which  has  bipinnate  leaves. 

•  37.  R.  ga'llica  L.     The  French  Rose. 
IdnUI/lrallan.    Lin  Sp.,  TM. ;  Dec  I'm).,  s.  p.  eOl 
mmnimnf.     R.  «nllh>llll  MUl.  Did..  No,  tl.  ^  A  i;1rliU«  Galrr.  M<ml..  p.  M  ;  A  iDMl  U 

Pr.  3.  p.  lai J  K  holowrlc«  SouU.  Hoi ,  L  I8.J  B.  Mltha  Brol.  «.  in..  I.  p  SOU  j  JI.  I 

Bnl.,  1  1 1    BOM  de  ProTlni,  Pr.  i  tMlj  RoM,  Orr. 
tunmif-      Mill-,  "t  '■  *SI-  f-  *■  ■    •***'«■  "<*•  <■  "■  *■■  ^-  '«  6.  K  ffl.  31.   as.  »   SB, 

%>,  1.  tiS-iH.,  B.f.8.10.i  «l.iiourJl(.  «3.,whlrhl.irfUi»..i1rt7MlJ«JUlBmihoplH> 
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Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Prickles  unequal.  Stipules  narrow,  divaricate  at 
Leailets  5 — 7,  coriaceous,  rigitl,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  deflexed. 
bud  ovate^globose.  Sepals  spreading  during  the 
time  of  the  flowering.  Fruit  BubgTobose,  very 
coriaceous.  Calyx  and  peduncle  more  or  less 
hispid  with  g]anded  hiura,  somewhat  viscose.  A 
species  allied  to  R.  centiiulia  Z..,  but  with  round 
fruit,  and  very  coriaceous  leaflets,  with  more  nu-  . 
merous  nerves,  that  arc  a  little  prominent,  ami 
are  anastomosing,  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  603.)  Native 
of  middle  Europe  and  Caucasus,  in  hedges.  The 
flowers  vary  from  red  to  crimson,  and  from  single 
to  double;  and  there  is  one  variety  with  the  j 
flowers  double  white.  The  petals  of  some  of,'i 
the  varieties  of  this  rose  arc  used  in  medicine.  J 
particularly  that  called  oflicinal;  which,  though^ 
not  BO  fragrant  as  those  of  the  Dutch  hundred- 
leaved  rose,  also  one  of  the  varieties  of  this 
species,  are  preferred  for  their  beautiful  colour 
and  their  pleasant  astringency.  The  petals  of  R. 
gallica  are  those  which  are  principally  used  for 
making  conserve  of  roses,  and,  when  dried,  for  gargles :  [heir  odour  ia 
increased  by  drying.  They  are  also  use<l,  in  common  with  those  of  S. 
centifolia,  for  making  rose-water  and  attar  of  roses.  This  rose  was  called 
by  old  writers  the  red  rose,  and  in  supposed  to  have  been  the  one  assumed 
as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  This,  also,  is  one  of  the  roses 
mentioned  by  Pliny  i  from  which,  he  says,  all  the  others  have  been  derived. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  the  damask  rose;  and  is  the  Ro&a  damascena  of 
the  druggists'  shops, 
Varieliei.  The  varieties  of  this  species  are  very  numerous;  some  of  the 
principal  are,  the  cranioisie,  royal  crimson,  black  damask,  Fanny  Biaa, 
Flanders,  dant,  gloria  mundi,  grand  monarque,  the  Dutch,  the  blush,  the 
bishop,  and  Singleton's  (.fig.  493.),  all  old  favourites  in  our  gardens ;  Malta, 
marbled,  several  subvarieties;  mignonne, six  or  eight  sorts;  Morocco, negro, 
mottled  black,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  Normandy;  officinal,  or  the  rose  of  the 
shops,  several  varieties;  purple,  14  sorts;  poppy;  velvet,  several  kinds; 
ranunculus,  rosa  mundi,  sultana;  and  Tuscany.  The  village  maid,  a 
striped  rose,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Southampton,  probably  belongs 
to  this  species.  Besides  these,  and  many  others,  which  are  garden  sorts, 
there  arc  Uie  following  distinct  varieties:  — 

.a  R.  £.  2  pumila  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  68. ;  S.  pumila  Lin.  Svppl.,  p.  868., 
Jacq.  Auttr.,  ii,  p.  59,  t.  198. ;  R.  repens  Munch.  Haan.,  v,  p,  381. ; 
R.  M^ida  Munch.,  1.  c;  R.  austriaca  Crantz  Auttr.,  t.  B6.;  A. 
Olympics  Bonn  Hort.  Can!.,  ed.  6.  p,  170, ;  with  red  single  Rowera, 
and  creeping  roots,  A  native  of  Austria,  Kedmont,  Taurie,  Cau- 
casus, Iberia,  and  about  Geneva. 
■  R.  £.  3  arvina  Lindl.  Roa.,  p.  69. ;  R.  arvlna  Kroi.  SUa.,  ii,  p.  150. ; 
has  the  leaves  naked  on  both  surfaces,  and  is  a  native  of  Silesia. 

•  R.  g.  4  inapcTla  Ser.  Mel.,  i.  p,  86.,  Die  Vilmorin  Roic,  has  the  branches 

and  peduncles  hispid  from  prickles  ;  and  the  calyx  campanulate  and 
glandular.     The  flowers  are  double,  and  both  white  and  red. 

•  R.  g.  5  A'galha  Re<l.  el  Thor.  Rot.,  ui.  p.  3a.,  with  a  fig. ;    the  Agatha 

Rote  ;  has  the  sepalx  more  or  less  pinnate,  and   the  flowers   small 
and  very  double,  with  the  outer  petals  spreading,  but  the  inner  ones 


■  R.  g.  6  inavai  Ser,  in  Dec.  Prod.,  v.  p,  604.  —  Glabrous.  Branches 
smooth.  Peduncles  hardly  glandiilur.  Tubeof  the  calyx  bell-shaped; 
Flowers  purple  and  double;  and  sepals  shortly  and  simply  pinnate. 

-  R.  g.  7  parvifblia   Ser.  in  Dec.  Proi.,  ii.  p.  664. ;  B.  parvifolia  Ehr. 


Che  IvKT  of 

JB  r>Mv't  i/jii-r-,  ±ere  ire   L:>  ia 

a  3A.  X:  »t:i>-,»i'uj  WmL 


i<3-3r  pi-beti:gni.-e-  [noniKii. 
rierr  oi  fi.  x>Lka.     It  is  a 


wiChlliinrfiiiar  bruMwTi.  Pk^a-Im  «u-.clir«ti  «z 
I^Eme  ppfk!*»  icaiwred.  (I^.t't  if^. 
fciMwn.    A.-Jwi  ti->  *. -Qitinait*;  bm  tfaeic 

the  roae  4«  M«>ii(  of  tiw  prikna,  or  kk 
*hnth,  '£  ft.  iwsh.  and  pradnccs  iu  flc«cn 

Mrmtri.     Bnidm  tbe  attove  •pedes  and 

elm  vani^im  arrwx^  nDdcT  die  tfidfemu  bewfa,  die  imiies  of  «bidi  «e 
e  Mft  rp*e*><  ''■»>  taaititrau*  abote  TOO  eankn  nnnir*,  vhkh  he  rao- 
aiiter*  m  **  bdMneiM  to  lotnc  of  the  ipcdei  of  die  present  MCtioo."  (See 
Zh«'«  J/tf^  ri.  p.  A73.J 

Jll»4.  CAor.  Hurculi  trect.  Pricklcti  atn^itiih.  Leifleti  ovate  or  oblong, 
with  itifKTpag  terrstures.  8e|Ml«  coniiireiit,  permaiient.  EKsk  thkkeoed, 
clMnriK  the  throat.  Tbu  dituioa  borden  eqnaUj  close  upon  those  of 
Cantnw  and  Kiibijpninis.  From  both  h  is  distiii^^ed  bt  its  nwt-cucken 
betn^  ereiTt  and  xKnit.  The  most  absolute  aaiki  of  difference,  boverer, 
between  this  and  (^ninz,  eim  in  the  prickle*  of  the  present  section  bang 
Mrai^t,  and  the  Mrratures  of  the  leaTea  diverging.  U,  aa  is  sometimes  the 
the  I'a^i;  ihejirickleB  of  this  tribe  are  falcate,  the  semtures  become  more 
<li*erjpnf(.  The  permanent  sepals  are  another  character  bj  which  tbi*  tribe 
tna)'  Ifc  known  from  (Janlna.  Rubigin6sz  cannot  be  confounded  mith 
tbe  nreaent  section,  on  account  of  the  unequal  hooked  prickles,  and 
glanJulsr  leaves,  of  the  species.  Koughneaa  of  &uit,  and  permanence  oF 
sepals,  sro  common  to  both.  {Don't  AfiU.,  ii.  p.  576.) 

>  iVa.  R.  tijkmima'ta  ah.     The  tUtbinBte-al/y.rflf,  or  Framkfbri,  Rote. 


d«t«,  IWKCi  wrinkled  in  a  bullate  manner,  ser- 
rate, n|^ mix  i mute,  a  little  villous  beneath. 
HlifiuliiN  W)|c,  ciaspinft  the  stem  or  branch. 
Flowers  dis[Kiscil  sUMorymlwscly,  larse,  viola- 
MOUi  rnl.  Podunclcs  wrinkled  and  hispid. 
Calyx  turblnBie.sninothish.  Sepals  undivided, 
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subspathulate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  603.)  Flowers  large,  red,  and  loose ; 
probably  a  native  of  Germany.  Introduced  in  1629;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Varieties.  De  Candolle  gives  the  two  following  forms  of  this  species:  the 
latter  of  w4iich  is  most  common  in  British  gardens. 

A  R.  /.  I  francofurtdna  Ser.  /?. turbinata  Red,  et  Thor.  Rot.y\.  p.  J 27. 
ic,  and  ii.  p.  95.  ic,  Lindl.  Rosar,  Monog,,  p.  73. ;  R.  campanul&ta 
Ehrh,  Beitr.,  vi.  p.  97. ;  R.  francofurtdna  GvieL  FL  Bad.,  ii.  p.  405. ; 
/?.  francofurtensis  Desf.  Cat.,  175.  The  Frankfort  Rose.—  Stem 
nearly  without  prickles.  Petioles  tomentose.  Leaflets  somewhat 
like  the  leaves  of  the  hornbeam.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  hispid, 
with  glanded  hairs.  Tube  of  the  calyx  hemispherical ly  bell-shaped. 
Petals  rosy,  tinted  with  purple. 

•  R.  /.  2  orbessdnea  Ser,  R.  orbess^nea  Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,  ii.  p.  21., 
Lindl,  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  142.  The  Orbessan  Rose.  —  Stem  prickly. 
Calyxes  ovately  bell-shaped.  The  peduncles  rather  hispid,  with 
glanded  hairs.  Flowers  rose-coloured,  double.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  rose  for  shrubberies,  &c.,  from  its  vigorous  and 
durable  habit  of  growth,  its  large  size,  and  the  abundance  of  its 
large  flowers,  which,  though  not  elegant,  are  showy  and  ornamental. 

•  40.  R.  VILLOUS  A  Lin.     The  \iXio\x&4€aved  Rose. 

IdetUification.    Lin.  Sp.,  704. ;  Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  57& 

SpnoHumes.    R.  mollis  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.,  L  2459. ;    R,  toinent<^>ia  $  UndL  Ros.fP.  77. ;  R.  hetero. 

ph^Da   fVoods  in  Lin.  Trans.^  12.  p.  195.  \  R.  puich§lU   Woods  L  c,  p.  196. ;  R.  pomlfera  Herm. 

Disst  1& 
Engraving.    Eng.  Bot,  t  2459. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src  Leaflets  rounded,  bluntish,  downy  all  over.  Fruit  globose, 
rather  depressed,  partly  bristly.  Sepals  slightly  compound.  (Don*s  Mill., 
ii.  p.  576.)  Flowers  red  or  pink.  Tnis  is  a  very  variable  plant.  Branches 
without  bristles.  It  is  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  in  Britain,  in  busby 
rather  mountainous  situations,  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of 
England,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July. 

V<trieties. 

tt.  R.  V.  2  resinosa  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  77.,  has  narrow  leaflets,  and  very 

red  flowers.    It  is  a  dwarf,  grey-looking  shrub,  a  native  of  Ireland. 
A  R.  V.  3  pomifera  Desv.  Jour.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  117.;    R.  Mspida  Poir, 
Encyc.  Bot.,  No.  15. ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  577.;  has  the  ovaries 
and    peduncles  hispid,  and  the  leaflets  ovate,  and  white  beneath 
from  tomentum. 

•  41.  /?.  gra'cilis  Woods.     The  slender  Rose. 

Ideniifieation.    Woods  in  Lin.  Trans  ,  12L  p.  186. ;  Don*s  Mill,  2.  570. 

Sjfntmyme.    R.  Tilib«a  SmiM  in  Eng.  Bot.f  t  583.,  excluding  the  synonyroe  and  the  fhiit. 

Engraving.    Eng.  Bot.,  t  5Sa 

Spec.  Char.,  S^.  Peduncles  usually  in  pairs,  bristly,  often  bracteate.  Branches,  fruit,  and  calyx 
bristly.  Larger  prickles  curved,  usually  twin.  Leaflets  doubly  serrated,  hairy  on  both  sides. 
{Don*s  MM.,  ii.  p.  570.)  Petals  slightly  concave,  of  a  pale  pink.  Fruit  globuUur.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  simple.    Growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft  or  10  ft,  and  flowering  in  July. 

•  42.  R.  TOMENTo^SA  Smith.    The  tomentose,  or  woolly,  leaved.  Rose. 

Iden^ficoHon.    Smith  Fl.  Brit.,  539. ;  Eng.  Bot,  990. j  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  576. 

Synonynua.     R.  villdsa  Ehrh,  Arb.,  p.  45.,  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  2.  p.  341.,    FL  Dan.,  t  1458. ;  R.  mollfa- 

sima  Biirk.  Holz.,j>.  307. ;  R.  dQbia  Wibel.  Wirth.,  p.  263. ;  R.  villOu  /3  Hud$.,  219. 
Engravings.     Red.  Ros.,  2.  p.  39.  and  p.  88. ;  Eng.  Bot,  t  990. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaflets  ovate,  acute,  more  or  less  downy.  Fruit  elliptical, 
hispid.  Sepals  pinnate.  Prickles  slightly  curved.  (Don^s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  576.) 
Petals  white  at  the  base.  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  thickets; 
plentiful  in  Britain ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

Variety. 

A  R.  /.  2  scahriuscula  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1896.  R.  foe^tida  Batard 
SuppL,  29.,  Red.  Ros.,  i.  p.  131.  —  Leaves  greener  than  those   of 


die  ^tperies,  nearly  winodi,  esu^pc  the  rte,  wtndi  jre  hairy,   yaowe 
near  ^ewcaade^ 

•  43.  i^.  AiBajLEO/ Dwiea.     :%aanf i  Rose. 

ijiil/  rtiiM.     D««tes  Welili  BiMU,  «.^  Ooa's  XUL.  i.  p.  iTH. 

Ipmmm  »  le.  p  jnL 

C*«r ,  4r.     PrudLfli  enncal.  iUMfead,  oaiHeBBri.    r  iiJili  dlpcical*  jenOK,  tlown^  oa  bodi 


Sepals  P11UUC&    Froic  jfolniar,  Jbrut;  sufaor  bradr   Jlat'i  Jfiff..  u.  p.  J7a      Foand 
•nn  iiofm  Thanaw.  nair  TanbnteB  w^ 


iipfin  Thanaw,  nair  TanbnrifB  w<il%  and  jb  t&c  Dawoi  in  Kdic,  oi  Cj 
flMn,  Jiirt  A  A*  Ue  (iT  AjjIbmi,     FBtfuaela  ftoa  '..w).  die  3Hm  amoBDua  tile 
•Ml  ;|laiMlul«r  (wnaUea.    Fmic  laiiB^  jod  glnhniM'     A  dsoli,  gtmnav  to  tlie  iaegbt  of  d  ft,  and 
iM»«f1iii(  ui  June  and  .Ally 

•  4^  iL  STLV¥^4Tmi5  LMifi.     TBe  Wood  Boiie. 

LiodL  \ffL  BriC  FL,  p.  U)L';  Dob^  KiL,  i.  pi  JHi 
it  bHnesilMn  i<pl«€itrie  iCo 


m^Ym/Ox  iSi    taela  diwitam;  liiiitini—  beAiie  the  fkmc  •  ripa.    Wrmt  tiU^bc,  tariaci?.    Dam'M 
itUL,  ii  Pl  iTI      Vecave  oT  OxAmMuic,  in  hiiIgH     Gra^inf  to  Ae  hei|iK  of  o  ft.  ur  S  ft., 
in  lime  and  JU7 

m  45.  if.  Ju/uuA  Ltd,    The  soft-iramtf  Ibsse. 


Lad.  a  apwag.  Syac,  3L  p.  SSL  ;  Denfk  SBL,  ±  p.  ITT. 
Bl  Ladateiini  .Ipnn^  ^9^*^  i-  F>  SSL 

pridtlY,  as  vd.  aa  the  pf  ihiw  Ira 
jMfcti  abtaae,  denbhr  atitdni,  Tittoua  on  Ivdi  wr- 
id  Ciiiiiaaiw     Incredaced  in  UJIS ;  gnwinf  tn  the  hcifiic 
«rftMi4ft.eoAft.,  and  lunuiiig  in  June  and  Ht^. 


ned  ^lalhftatneMm  ae  wfl  aa  die  pacialaL 
iM«a,  :ItDmf9  MM.,  n.  p.  i77..     Vacive  o 


A  46.  if.  Ji^LBJL  £m.    Tlie  Lomwmm  white  Rose. 


^,  TTjSi  ;   Ijmmt,  Bml,  L  i3L  &  SS.  37. ;  CEiL  FL  DHL,  t  I2Ii  ;  leriL  Boa.  L 
pk  ^.  and  r  n.  >  Donli  XOL  1  pL  577. 


^nenSMK     A  unCattT  ^nnn  Cnrt.  JHvnninti    L  Ml 

jiMjaawjir     Ijawr.  Ki}*.,  t.  2L  iS  S.  J7.  i   (Ed.  FI  Dbb.,  t  KUl  ;  leriL  Bobl,  L  pi  17.,  and  pi  S?.  ; 

^Sm.  Sfencaab,  t  Mi ;  and  oavJIf:  «fL 

Jjpre.  CTkir^  <|r.  l.faflet»  obloDf ,  gbocoos,  ndicr  na- 
ked abore,  ainplj  aerratccL  PHckka  atraightiih  or 
fricate,  ulender  or  strongp  witboot  bristles.  Sqals 
{MDiate,  reflexed.  Fruit  unarmed.  (Don't  AfuLj  n. 
p.  ^77j  ^^^^  ^  Piedmont,  CochiD-Cfaina,  Den- 
awrky  Frsmce,  and  Saxony.  Flowers  large,  either 
white,  or  c4^  the  most  delicate  bhuh  colour,  with  a 
grateful  fragrance.  Fruit  oblong  scariet,  or  bkMxU  :  ^ 
coloured.  A  ihmb,  |;rowing  from  4ft.  to  10ft.  in  V 
height,  and  flowering  m  June  and  July. 

Varittitt,  The  garden  rarieties  are  rery  numerous; 
and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  are  the  double, 
•emidouUe,  and  single  blush;  the  celestial, a  well-known  fiiTourite;  the 
fl'eat,  small,  and  duster  maiden's  blush;  the  double  thomless;  and  the 
double,  semidouble,  and  single  white.  The  rose  blanche  a  coeur  vert,  the 
bouc|uet  blanc,  and  the  blanche  de  la  Belgique  are  well-known  and  beau- 
tiful French  Tarieties  of  this  qiecies. 

$  vii.  Rubiginosa  Lindl. 

ntrHmUm.    From  ni%taoM»,  narty;  the  IcBra  ci  tiie  ipecica  beinf  oanally  ftarniahcd  vitb  mat- 


Sect.  Char,,  8fc,  Prickles  unequal,  sometimes  bristle-formed,  nrdy  wanting. 
Leaflets  orate  or  oblong,  gbindnlar,  with  diverging  serratures.  Sepals  per- 
manent. Disk  thickened.  Root-shoots  arched.  The  numerous  glands  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leares  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  anything  else  being 
referred  to  this  section ;  and  although  R,  tomentosa  has  sometimes  glandular 
leares,  the  jneaualtty  of  the  prickles  of  the  species  of  Rubigindsse,  and  their 
red  fruit,  will  clearly  distingiush  them.  (Douft  MiU,,  ii.  p.  677.)  This  division 
mcludett  h))  the  eglantine,  or  sweet-briar,  roses. 


chlomphflli 
Spec.  Char^  ^c.    Prickles  straight.    Leaflets  deep  green. 


p.  6!i.  1    Rcarif.   It«, 


Sepals  nearly  entire,  setigerous.    Petals  Aat,  c< 
Flowers  deep  yellow,  targe,  cupahaped,  solitary.  Fruit 
unknown.    Ashrub,anativeol  Germany  and  the  south    ' 
of  Prance;  introduced  in  1596;  growing  from  3ft.  i 
4  (L  high,  end  flowering  in  June. 

•  R. /.  2»u4r«4™Bed.  BoB.,iii.  p.  73.,  withafig.—  ■* 

Peduncles  rather  hispid  and  glandular.  Leaves 

and   petioles   glabrous.     Stem   prickly  at  thr 

base.     Prickles  uneigual,  scattered.     Petals  o. 

a  lurid  red  above,  and  yellowish  beneath.     Stigmas  yellow.  (Don'i 

MiU.,  ii.  p.  577.) 
■  R.  /.  3  pai^cea  Lindl.  Ros..  p.  84. ;  R.  pu- 

nicea  MM.  Diet.,   No.  12.,  Rouig.  Rot., 

t.  5. ;    R.  cinnamomea  Ruth  Fl.  Germ.,  i. 

p.  217.;    R.  liitea  bfcolor  Jaeq.   I'md.,  i. 

t.  1.,  Lawr.  Ho,.,   t.  6.,    Simi  Sol.  Mag., 

1. 1077.!  R-  Eglanleria  punScea  Red.  Rot.,  I. 

p.  71.  t.  2+. ;  R.  Eglanliria  blcolor  Vec. 

Fl.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  437. ;    and  our  Jig.  498. ; 

has  the  petals  scarlet  above,  and  yellow 

beneath. 


^  Lin.    The 


"■  *-.,f 


issly-teaved  Rose,  Smeet  Rriar,  or  Eglantime. 

»6].,h  Sm.,'i.SIU.-;  B.  ^aiiiWaMlll.  Dict.Nat, 


•snrs 


lir  Hundb.,  t.  IM.  i  mnd  ourjfg.  4W. 

^c.  Char.,  $c.     Prickles  hooked,  compressed,  with 

smaller  scrughter  ones  interapers^.  Leaflets 
elliptical,  doubly  serrated,  hairy,  clothed  beneath 
with  rust-coloured  glands.  Sepala  pinnate,  and 
bristly,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Fruit  obovate, 
bristly  towards  the  base.  (IJon'i  Mill.,  ii.p.  577.) 
Native  throughout  Europe,  and  of  Caucasus.  In 
Britain,  in  bushy  places,  on  a  dry  gravelly  or  chalky 
soil.  Leaves  sweet-scented  when  bruised.  Flowers 
pink.  Fruit  scarlet,  obovate  or  elliptic.  A  shrub. 
^wing  Trom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering 
■n  June  and  July. 


indhlipM.  Prfckltxrib* 
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S  R.  r.  10  sphtvlifdfia  Scr.  in  Dec.  Prod  has  large  pricklet,  straight  and  somewhat  deflexed ; 

with  oval  leaflets  spinulote  beneath. 
A  R.  r.  11  flexmita  LindL  Ros.,  bS.—  Branches  very  flexible.    Leaflets  nearly  orbicular.    Brae. 

teas  deciduous. 
A  R  r.  I^  parvtfiHia  liindl.  Res.,  145.,  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  with  bristly  branches,  roundish  leaf- 
lets, and  Howefb  uf  a  {lulc  rose-colour. 
Garden  Varieties.    Some  of  the  best  for  an  arboretum  arc,  the  blush,  cluster,  double,  dwarf,  semi- 
double,  mossy,  Mcarlct,  tree  double,  and  white  semidouble. 

•  49.  R,  SUAVE^ULENS  Punsh.     The  sweet-scented  Rose,  American  Siveet 

Brinr,  or  Eglantine, 

IdtMtiflcatkm.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  vol.  1.  p.  3441. ;  Don's  Mill,  i.  p.  57a 

Smunwrnes.    B.  rubiKiubsa  and  Eglantiria  of  the  .imeiicanst  Hqfin.  Rot.  Amer.  in  Ann.  PAys.,  5. 

p.5r& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^rc-  Prickles  scattered,  straight.  Petioles  l)eset  with  glandular  bristleii.  Leaflets 
ovate,  serrated,  si»aringly  glandular  beneath.  Flowers  usually  solitary.  Peduncles  bracteate. 
Fruit  ovate.  [DoMrt  MUL,  ii.  p.  578.)  Native  of  North  America.  Leaves  sweet-scented  when 
bruised.  Flowers  pink.  Sepals  entire.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft  or  6  ft.,  and  flower. 
Ing  in  June  and  July. 

m  50.  H.  micra'ntiia  Sm.     The  small-flowered  Rose,  or  Sweet  Briar. 

Identification.    Smith  in  Eng.  Rot,  t.S4»). ;  Don's  Mill.,  ».  |k  578. 

S^fnonjfme.     R.  rubigindsa  ^  micrintha  Undl.  Ros.,  p.  ST.,  with  erroneous  synonymes. 

Spec.  Ckar.t  Sfc.  Prickles  hooked,  st*jittered,  nearly  uniform.  Leaflets  ovate,  doubly  serrated, 
hairy,  glandular  beneath.  Soiials  pinnate.  Fruit  elliptic,  rather  briktly,  contracted  at  the  8um. 
mit  Stems  straggling.  {Don's  Miii.,  ii.  p.  578.)  Native  of  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets,  chiefly 
In  the  south  of  England.    Leaves  sweet-scented.    Flowers  small,  pale  red.    A  shrub,  from  4  It  to 

5  ft  in  height,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

m  51.  R,  se'pum  ThuU.     The  Hedge  Rose,  or  Briar, 

Identiflca/ion.    Thuil.  Fl.  Par.  252. ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2(i51 ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  .TTH. 
Sjffumumes.    R.  helvetica  and   R.  mvrtifMia  H/itl;   A.  canlna^  Dec.  tf.  Fr.,  ed.  'X  No.  J617. ;  R. 

agr^tis  Savi  Ft.  Pit.,  1.  p.  474. ;  n.  biserr&ta,  R.  roacroc&rpa,  and  R.  stipulftris  Mer.  Ft.  Par., 

190.,  ex  Desv.,  f.  75. 
Engraving.     Eng.  Bot  Suppl,  t  265a 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Prickles  slender.  Branches  flexuoiu.  Leaflets  shining,  acute  at  tx>th  ends. 
Flowers  usually  solitary.  Fruit  polished.  Sepals  pinnate,  with  very  narrow  segments.  lDon*t 
Miti..ii.  p.  578.)  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges :  in  England,  near  Bridport,  Warwickshire.  Flowars 
•mall,  pink.     A  shrub,  growing  fhmi  4  ft  to  6  ft  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  52.  R,  IBE^RK'A  Stev.     The  Iberian  Rose. 

UentifieatHm.    Ster.  in  Bielx  FL  Taur.  Suppl.,  34J. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  578L 

Spec.  Char.,  l^c.  Cauline  prickles  scattered,  hooked,  dilated  at  the  base.  Petioles  glandular  and 
prickly.  Leaflets  broad,  ovate,  glandularly  biserrated,  and  be»et  with  glands  on  both  surfaret. 
Fruit  ovate,  smooth,  or  with  a  few  bristles,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  {Don*t  Milt.,  ii.  p.  578.)  Na- 
tlve  of  Eastern  Iberia^  about  the  town  of  Kirzchinval  Very  nearly  allied  to  R.  pulverul^nta, 
according  to  Bieberstem.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft  to  6  fl.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.     Introduced  in  IKia 

j»  53.  R.  «LLTiNO^SA  Smith.     The  clammy  Rose,  or  Briar, 

Identification.    Smith.  FL  Gran:.  Prod.,  1.  p.  348. ;  Fl.  Gncc.,  t.  4H2. ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  .<>78. 
Spnonsfmet.    R.  rubiginbsa  cri  tica  Red.  Rot.^  1.  p.  93.,  and  pi  125.  t  47. ;  R.  rubiginbsa  sphairoc&rpa 
Den.  Joum.  Rot.,  1813,  t  US.,  Cupan.  Pamph.,  ed.  1. 1  61. 

Spec.  Char.,  tfc.  Branches  pilose.  Prickles  numerous,  falcate.  Leaflets  roundish,  coarsely  stTrated, 
hoary,  glandular,  and  viscid  or  tx>th  surface*.  Fruit  and  peduncles  beset  with  stifl*  bristles.  {Don's 
Mill.,  \\.  p.  578.)  Flowers  pale  blush.  Sepals  subpinnatc.  Fruit  scarlet.  Native  of  Mount  Par. 
nasaut,  and  of  Sicily  and  Candia,  on  the  mountains.  Introduced  in  1821 ;  growhig  to  the  height 
of  2  ft  or  3  ft,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  54.  R,  KLU'KI/Bess.     Kluki's  Rose,  or  Sweet  Briar, 

Identifieation.     Bess.  Cat  Hort  Crem.,  1816,  SuppL,  4.  p.  19.  i   Bieb.  FL  Taur.  SuppL,  343.  i  Don's 

MIIL,  S.  p.  57a 
Sjfnomffmet,    R.  rubigin(Ma  Bie^  Fl.  Tour.,  Na  979.,  exclusive  of  the  synonymes ;   R.  floribdnda 

Stev.  ;  R.  balsbmea  Rett. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac.  Cauline  prickles  strong,  compressed,  dilated  at  the  base,  recurved.  Petioles  vil- 
lous  and  prickly.  Leaflets  small,  elliptic,  acute,  sharply  biserrated,  with  the  serratures  glandular, 
Tillous  aboTc,  but  rusty  and  glandular  beneath.  Peduncles  and  fruit  beset  with  glandular  bristles. 
(DoN'a  yUL,  iL  p.  579.)  Flowers  pink.  Allied  to  R.  rubiginhsa,  according  to  Bieber»tein ;  but, 
acoovding  to  Besser,  to  R.  filba.    Natire  of  Tauria.   Introduced  in  1819 ;  growing  to  the  height  of 

6  It  or  6lt,  and  flowoiug  In  June  and  July. 

m  55,  R,  MoNTEZU^iS  Humb.     Montezuma's  Rose,  or  Briar, 

MHUlftiilfcm.    HumU  et  Bonpl.  In  Red.  Roa.,  1.  p.  55. ;  Don*s  Mill,  2.  ^  579. 
A«nivAv.    Humbi  et  BoopL  In  Red.  Roc.,  1.  pi  55.  t  16. 

^pML  CWr,  ^    Pettolei  armed  with  little  hooked  pricltlea.    Branches  unarmed.    Leaflets  ovate, 

Anpty  Hfnted,  gUbmn.    Flowen  solitanr,  terminal   Tube  of  calyx  elliptic,  and,  as  well  as  the 

ML  Ukm'i  MUly  iL  p.  S79l)    Native  of  Mexico,  on  the  chain  of  iior^ihyry  moun- 

the  Ymlley  of  Mexico  on  the  north,  at  the  elevation  of  14IG  tuises,  on  the  top 

•  VnloHL  BCtf  the  nine  of  San  Pedro.    Flowen  pale  red.    Sepals  compuunU,  dilated  at 

■A  aivttblrawlBff  to  tlie  height  of  fnm  ia  to  Gft.  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 


ROSA  CEM. 


$  viii.  Cajtince  Lindl. 


1.  (Don'i  Mill.,  ii.  p.  579.) 
•  56.  R.  cavca'sea  Fali.    The  Caucasian  Dag  Rose. 

UnUJXaltiaa.     PilL  Roa,,  L  II. ;  LIndL  Rw,  p,  97.  1  Don'i  Mill.,  £ 
SmtrmriMtr.     LiniL  Rh.,  L  [1.  ;  ind  ourjtK.aOO. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Prickles  strong,  recurred.  Leaf- 
leta  soft,  ovate.  Calyx  anti  peduncles  hispid. 
Sepals  simple.  Fruit  smooth.  (Don't  MiU.,  ii. 
p.  579.)  Flowers  larKc,  growing  in  bunches, 
while  or  pale  red.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  ion.  to  12ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Introduced  in  IT9B.  Thia  species,  as 
grown  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddige  , 
a  robust  habit,  with  glaucous  leaves,  flowering 
and  fruiting  freely.  The  plant  is  a  useful  o 
the  filling  up  of  large  shrubberies. 

•  57.  Ji.CAsrNA  lAtt.     The  niinnian  Dog  Rose. 


Spec.  Char.,  i^c.  T*rickles  strong,  hooked.  Leaflets  simply  serrated,  pointed, 
(juile  smooth.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  ovate,  smooth,  or  rather  bristly, 
like  the  aggr^ate  flower  stalks.  (Don'*  JIfu'/.,ii.  p.  579.)  Native  through- 
out Europe,  and  the  north  of  Africa;  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  hedges,  wowb, 
and  thickets.  Flowers  rather  large,  pale  red,  seldom  white. 
Fruit  ovate,  bright  scarlet,  of  a  peculiar  and  very  grateful  Ra- 
vour,  especially  if  made  into  a  conserve  with  su^r.  The  pulp  ' 
of  the  fruit,  besides  saccharine  matter,  contains  citric  acid,  . 
which  gives  it  an  acid  taste.  The  pulp,  before  it  is  used,  ' 
should  be  carefully  cleared  from  the  nuts  or  seeds.  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  6 1),  or  10  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

•  R.  c,  2  turctilbta  Woods  in  Lin.  TrattM.  only  differs  from 

the  species  in  having  remarkably  strong  shoots,  bearing 
sometimes  great  plenty  of  flowers. 

■  R.  c.  3  nuda  Woods  I.  c.  differs  very  slightly  from  the  ^ 

species. 

•  'R.c.^adphyUa'Umd.  Ro3.,p.  99. ;  Jl.aciphjlla  Bau.,69. 

with  af^.,  Red.Ros..  ii.  p.  31.  t.  13.,  and  ourj^i.501, 

502.;  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  from  the  straightness  of  its  shoou, 

and  its  singular  habit  of  growth.     The  leaves  are  smooth  on  both 

surfaces,  and  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those 

of  the  species. 

■  R.  c.  5  tegypliaca  Llnd.  Ros.,  p.  99. ;  R.  (ndica 

Fortk.  Aigvp.  DeicT.,  113.;  has  the  leaflets 
broader  anymore  glabrous  than  the  species. 
a  R.  c.  6  burbonidna  Deav.  Joum.  Bot.,  1813;  R. 
gillica  burb6nica  Red.  Roi,,  i.  p.  li, ;  has  the 
leaflets  rather  cordate,  and  the  flowers  purple 
and  semidouble. 
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•  R.  c.  7  niteru  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.,  Ser.  Mel.,  i.  p.  43. ; 

R.  nhetkB  Desv,  in  Mer.  Fl,  Par.,  192.;  nas  smooth  shining  leaflets, 
and  ovate  fruit. 

•  R.  c.  8  obtusifblia  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  15.;   B.  obtusifolia 

Desv.  Jowm,  Bot,,u,  p.  1809,  p. 317.;  R.  leudintha  Lois,  Bot,  1802, 
Bast  SuppL,  32.,  Dec,  Prod,  Fl,  Fr.,  v.  p.  535.,  but  not  of  Bieb. ; 
has  the  leaflets  rather  pilose  beneath. 

•  R.  e.  9  giaucescens  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114. ;  R.  glaucescens 

Desv,  in  Mer,  Fl,  Par.,  192.;  R,  canina  glauca  Desv,  Journ,  Bot,, 
1813,  p.  1 16.;  is  a  native  of  France,  with  slender  prickles,  and  leaves 
that  are  glaucous  beneath. 

A  R.  c,  10  Schottikna.  Ser,  in  Dec,  Prod,,  iL  p.  116. ;  R,  glauca  Schott  ex 
Besser  Enum,,  64.;  is  a  native  of  Podolia,  with  rugged  unarmed 
branches  and  smooth  fruit. 

A  R.  c.  1 1  pilosiuscula  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  1 15. ;  R.  humilis  Bess, 
Suppl,  Cat,  Crem,,  4. ;  R,  nitidula  Bess,  Enum,,  p.  20.  and  61.;  R, 
friedlanderiana  Besser,  Enum,,  46.  60.  63. ;  R,  coliina  Rau,  Enum,, 
No.  163.;  has  the  branches  prickly,  the  petioles  tomentose  and 
hispid,  and  the  fruit  ovate  and  rather  smooth. 

A  R.  c,  \2fastigidta  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  R,  fastigiata  Bast, 
Supp,,  30.,  Dec,  Fr,  v.  p.  535.,  Red,  Ros,,  ii.  p.  3. ;  JR.  styl6sa  /3 
Desv.  Journ,  Bot,,  ii.  p.  317. ;  has  the  prickles  strong,  and  the  fruit 
smooth ;  it  is  a  stiff  upright-growing  plant,  a  native  of  France. 

A  R.  c.  13  hispida  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114. ;  R.  canina  var. 
lanceolata,  grandidentata,  and  ovoidalis  Desv,  I.  c,  p.  1 14.  and  115.; 
R,  andegavensis  Bast,  Ess,,  189.,  Supp.,  29.,  Dec,  Fl,  Fr.,  v.  p.  539., 
Red,  Ros,  ii.  p.  9. ;  R,  sempervirens  Bast,  Ess,,  p.  188.,  Rau,  Enum,, 
120.,  Lindl,  Ros,,  p.  142.,  but  not  of  Lin.;  has  the  fruit  and  peduncles 
hispid,  and  the  branches  prickly. 

A  R.  c.  14  microcdrpa  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  115.,  has  the  leaflets 
velvety  beneath,  and  the  fruit  small,  ovate,  and  glabrous.  It  is  a 
native  of  France. 

S  R.  c,  15  MeratwLna,  Ser,  in  Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  614. ;  R,  biserrata  Mer, 
Fl,  Par.,  190.,  Red,  Ros.,  iii.  p.  27.;  very  closely  resembles  the 
species,  except  in  the  fruit  being  somewhat  larger. 

A  R.  c.  16  ambigua  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  R,  malmundia- 
r6nsis  Lejeune  Fl,  Spa.,  u  p.  231.,  Red,  Ros,,  p.  34.;  has  the  fruit 
and  peduncles  smooth. 

A  R.  c.  17  sguarrhsa  Rau.  Enum.,  77. ;  R,  canina  /3  Diet,  Fl,  Tatar,,  \, 
p.  400.,  ex  Rau,  1.  c,  has  the  leaflets  doubly  serrated,  and  is  a  native 
of  Germany. 

V  R.  c.  18  Tubiflbra  Ser.  in  Dee,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  614.,  has  flowers  resem- 
bling those  of  the  common  raspberry. 

•  58.  R,  Fo'rstbr/  Sm.    Forster's  Dog  Rose. 

Ideniifteatiom.    Smith  Engl  FL,  2.  p.  S9S. ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  2611. ;  Don't  BCilL,  2.  p.  580. 
AMOfiymr.    R  colllna  fi  and  y.  Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  392. 
Engraving.    Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  9611. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Prickles  tcattered,  conical,  hooked.  Leaflets  simply  serrated,  smooth  above,  but 
hairy  on  the  ribs  beneath.  Sepals  doubly  pinnate.  Fruit  elliptical,  smooth,  like  the  aggregate 
flower  stalks.  {Don*$  Mill.,  iL  p.  580.)  A  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  plentiful  in  England. 
Flowers  pale  red.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  fh>m  6  ft.  to  8  ft. }  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

•  59.  R,  DUMETO^RUM  ThuiU,     The  Thicket  Dog  Rose. 

Ident^aUon.    ThulL  FL  Par.,  250. :  Bor.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  2610. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  a  58a 
Smuntftnet.    R.  leucintha  fi  acutifblia  Batt.  in  Dec.  PL  Fr.,  5.  p.  535. ;  R.  stoiutn  Borkk.  ex  Rau. 

Enmm.,  79. :  R.  solstitiidis  Beu.  Prim.  PL  Gall.,  324. ;  R.  corymbffera  GmeL  FL  Bad.  AU.,  2. 

p.  427. 
Engravmg.    Eag.  Bot  SuppL,  t  2610. 

Sftc  Char.,  tc.  Prickles  numerous,  scattered,  hooked.  Leaflets  simply  serrated,  hairy  on  both 
Mirfaces.  Sepals  pinnate,  deciduoua  Peduncles  aggregate,  slightly  hairy.  Fruit  dliptical, 
■pooUi,a8  long  as  the  bracteas.  (Don's  Mill.,  il.  p.  580.)  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  and  found. 
In  Engtand,  in  the  southern  counties,  but  sddom  in  any  abundance.  Flowers  reddish.  A  shrub, 
growing  firom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
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m  60.  R.  bracte'scens   IVoods.    The  bractescent  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.     Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  21&  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  58a 

Spec,  Char^  tfc.  Prickles  aggregate,  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate,  almost  ■inoply  serrated,  downy  be- 
neath. Bracteas  rising  much  above  the  Aruit.  Sepals  pinnate,  falling  off  Peduncles  aggregate, 
occasionally  rather  hairy.  Fruit  globose,  smooth.  {DofCt  MUt.^  it  p.  580.)  Native  of  England,  In 
hedges,  about  Ulverton,  Lancashire;  and  Ambleton,  Westmoreland.  Flowers  flesh-coloured. 
A  shrub,  6  ft.  to  7  ft  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

m  61.  R.  SARHENTA^CEA  Swartz,     The  sarmentaceous  Dog  Rose. 

Jdeniiflattion.    Swarts  MSS.  ;  Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  213. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  580. 
^aoi^ffuv.    K  glaucooh^Ua  H'inch  Geogr.  Distrib.,  iS. ;  R.  canlna  Roth  Fl.  Germ,,  2.  p.  560 . 
Engraving.  Curt  Lond.,  fasc.  5.  t  34. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  smooth,  glandular.  Pedunclei 
aggregate,  smooth  or  minutelv  bristly.  Sepals  pinnate,  deciduous.  Fruit  broadly  elliptic,  naked. 
CSm's  MUL,  ii.  p.  580.)  Native  of  Europe,  common  in  hedges  and  bushy  places :  plentiAil  In 
Britain.  Flowers  pink,  and  fragrant  Fruit  scarlet ;  as  gratefUl  to  the  palate,  prooably,  as  that 
of  R.  canlna,  with  which  this  equally  common  plant  is  generally  confounded.  A  shrul^  8  ft  to 
10  ft.  high  i  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  62.  R,  CiE^siA  Sm,    The  grey  Dog  Rose. 

identification.    Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  2367. :  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  580. 

Synoiwmes.    R.  canlna  jmb^scens  J/x.  Ros.  Suec.  .Tent.,  1.  p.  2. ;  ,R.  canlna  C  c«^sia  LiiuU.  Rot., 

Engraving.    Eng.  Bpt,  t  2S^. 

S^MC  Ckar.j  Sfc.  Prickles  hooked,  uniform.  Leaflets  elliptical,  somewhat  doubly  serrated,  glauooua, 
hairy  betieath,  without  glands.  Sepals  distantly  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flower  stalks  smooth,  solitary. 
Fruit  elliptical,  smooth.  {Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  580.)  Native  of  Scotland,  in  the  Highland  valleys,  but 
rare;  atTavmilt,  in  Mid- Lorn,  Argyleshire;  and  in  Strath  Tay,  between  Dunkeld  and  Aber. 
feldie,  and  by  the  side  of  Loch  Tay.  Flowers  generally  of  a  uniform  carnation  hue,  but  occa- 
sionally white.  ^A  shrub,  ttom  4  ft  to  5  ft  in  height;  flowering  in  July. 

if  63.  R,  Bo'rrer/  Woods.    Borrer's  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.    Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  210. ;   Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  580. 

SynoniftneM.  R.  dumctbrum  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.,  t  2379. ;  R,  rubiginbsa  J9-  UndL  Rot.,  p.  88. ;  Jt. 
rubiginbsa  inodbra  Hook.  Lond.,  t  117. ;  R.  sfepium  Biirkh.  ex  Ran.  Enum.  90.  f  but  not  of 
Thud. ;  R.  afflnis  Ran.  Enum.,  79.  ;  77.  uncin^lla  fi  Better  Enum.,  64.  ? 

Engram'ngt.    Eng.  Bot.,  t  257a  ;  Hook.  Lond.,  t  117.   • 

Spec  Char.,  t^c.  Prickles  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  hairy,  without  glanda  Sepela 
pinnaie,  often  doubly  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flower  stalks  aggregate,  hairy,  ntiit  elliptical* 
smooth.  Native  of  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets.  (Don*t  MiiL,  ii.  p.  580.)  Flowers  pale  red. 
Fruit  deep  scarlet     A  shrub,  growing  from  6  ft  to  10  ft.  in  height ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  64.  R.  rubrifoYia  ViU,    The  red-leaved  Dog  Rose. 

Identificatkm.    VilL  Dauph^  a  p.  549. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  581. 

Sjptonjfmet.    R.  multiflbra  Reyn.  Act.  Laut.t  I.  p.  70. 1 6. ;  R.  rubicfinda  Hall.  FU.  in  Roem.  Arck., 

S.  p.  376. ;  R.  If&rida  Andr.  Rot. ;  R.  cinnambmea  y  rubrifMia  Red  Rot.,  1.  p.  134. 
Sngravingt.    Bell,  in  Act  Taur.,  1790,  p.  229.  t  9. ;  Jacq.  Ftagm.,  70.  t  lOa ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  SS. 

t  4.  i  lindl.  in  Bot  Reg.,  t  4da  ;  and  our  fig.  503. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Prickles  small,  distant.  Leaflets 
ovate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  glabrous, 
opaque,  discoloured.  Sepals  narrow,  entire.  Fruit 
ovate,  globose,  smooth.  Flowers  corymbose.  Pe- 
duncles smooth.  (Don*t  Mill.,  ii.  p.  581.)  Native 
of  Dauphine,  Austria,  Savoy,  Pyrenees,  and  Au- 
vergne,  m  woods.     Stems  red.     Leaves  red  at  the  »  ^^3 

edges.  Flowers  small,  deep  red.  Sepals  narrow,  longer  than  the  petals. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  fl.,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July ;  and  producing  a  pleasing  effect  in  a  shrubbery,  from  the  pinkness  of 
its  foliage.  At  the  funeral  of  Villars,  who  first  named  and  described  this 
rose,  branches  and  flowers  of  it  were  cut  and  strewed  over  his  grave. 

Varietiet. 

A  R  r.  2  hitpldula  Ser.  Mus.  Helv.,  1.  p.  8.  and  p.  12.  t  1. :  R.  cinnambmea  glafica  Det9. 

Jour.  Bot,  1813,  p.  120.,   Red  Rot.,  1.  p.  134.  —  Leaflets  ovate.    Flowers  red.     Fruit 

smooth  and  corymbose.    Peduncles  hispid  ;  and  sepals  entire. 
A  R.  r.  3  RedoulU  Ser,  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  609.— Stems  and  branches  reddish.  Prickles  slender, 

and  hardly  curved.    Corymbs  few-flowered.    Petals  a  very  pale  red,  with  rose-coloured 

and  dotted  margins.    6.  Don  supposes  this  a  hybrid  between  it.  rubrilblia  and  M. 

spinosisslma. 
A  R.  r.  4  inirmit  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod,  has  the  stem  and  branches  unarmed.    It  la  a  native  of 

Swltxerland. 
A  R.  r.  5pinnat\fida  Ser.  in  Mut.  Helv.,  1.  p.  11. :  R.  r.  germlnibus  oWitis,  and  R  monUkna 

germinibus  gllLbris  Schleich.  Cat,  1815,  p.  24.  and  46. ;    R.  canlna  globbsa  Detv.  Joum. 

Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.  i  has  the  leaflets  ovate;  the  flowers  solitary  and  terminal;  the  leptlt 

pinnatifid ;  and  the  fruit  globose  and  smooth.    It  is  a  native  of  Switierland. 
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■  65.  R.  ] 


t  L.     The  Indian,  or  common  CUho,  Rose. 


n.  SfL,  705.  ;  Don'!  Mill..  S.   p.  /»!. 

ATndlia  chinindi  ■nniplVni  &r.  JVrJ.,'  1.  p.  31.  ;    B.  rKlln4U  lll>»  jubniultl|>1kl  R^H.   I 
»T9.:  themonltily  RoK,  t)i<  bluih  ChluaRuH,  iheTn 
>-.  i  IndiKhe  Rom,  Gtr. 
miiiratlKgl.    LawT.  [£<M.,  L  X. ;  Red.  tllM.,  1.  p.  SI.  t.  li£.  p.  35.  t. 

Spec.  Char.,  S;c.  Stem  upright,  whitish,  or  green,  or 
purple.  Prickles  stout,  micace,  distant.  Leuflets 
3 — 5 ;  avale-ACuminate,  coriaceous,  shining,  gla- 
brous, serrulate;  the  surfaces  of  different  colours. 
Stipules  very  narrow,  connate  with  the  petiole, 
almost  entire,  or  serrate.  Flowers  solitary,  or  in 
panicles.  Stamens  bent  inwards.  Peduncle  sub- 
articulate,  mostly  thickened  upwards,  and  with  the 
calyx  smooth,  or  wrinkled  and  bristly.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  600.)  Native  of  China,  near  Canton. 
Flowers  red,  usually  semidouble.  Petioles  setige- 
rous  and  prickly.  Petals  obcordate.  A  shnib, 
irrowing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  20  ft,,  and 
dowering  throughout  the  year.  It  was  introduced 
in  1789. 
Varktiet.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  rose  cultivated  iu  England ;  but  the  gar- 
den varieties  of  it  are  very  generally  confounded  with  those  of  fl.  seraper- 
lldrens.  The  fallowing  are  quite  distinct ;  and  may  each  be  considered  the 
type  of  a  long  list  of  subvarieties. 
•  R.  i.  2  A'oiirtrtana  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

p.  600.,   Dnn'i  Miil,  ii.  p.  581.    The 

Koitelte  Rote.  {fig. 5Qb.)~  Stem  firm, 

and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  prickly.  *  VtSS 

Stipules  nearly  entire.     Flowers  pani-  '.'in 

cled,  very  numerous,  semidouble,  pale         .  .  % 

red.   Styles  exserted.  This  well-known     <-„.,         ,     , 

and  very  beautiful  rose  is  almost  in- 
valuable in  a  shrubbery,  from  its  free 

and  vigorous  growth,  and  the  profusion 

of  its  flowers,  which  are  continually 

being  produced  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. Numerous  subvarieties  have  been 

raised  of  the  Noisette  rose,  some  of  the 

most  distinct  of  which  are,  the  R.  i.  A'. 

purpurea  of  Redoute,  which  has  red 

flowers ;    R.  i.    S.    nhea,  the    Aime 

Vibert  of  the  French  nurseries,  which 

has  double  white  flowers,  and  which  is  probably  a  hybrid  between 

R.  iudica  end  R.  mosch'ata ;  R.  i.  N.  SmilKa,  Smith's  yellow  Noisette 

rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  double,  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 

the  double  yellow  China  rose  (R.  i.  ochroleuca'), 

and  disposed  in  clustered  corymbs  of  from  10 

to  SS,  and  are  highly  fragrant.     This  new  kind 

of  rose  is  perfectly  hardy,  is  readily  increased 

bj  cuttings,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  most 

nJuable  addition  to  our  already  numerous  list  of  H 

China  roses.  (Bril.  Floa-Gard.  2  8er.  t.  158.) 
■   S.   i.   3  odoratuiima   Lindl.    Itos.,  p.  106,,   Bot. 

R^.,  1.664.,  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582.  j   R.  odora- 

tissiina  Siol.  Hori.  Sub.  Land. ;  R.  Indica  fri- 

grans  JM.  Rot.,  i.  p.  6.  1. 19. ;  and  our^.  506. ; 

the  $weelett,  or  tea-scented,  China  Roir ;  Rose  a 
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Odeur  de  The,  Fr. ;  has  semidouble  flowen,  of 
a  most  delicious  fragrance,  strongly  resembling 
the  scent  of  the  finest  green  tea.  There  are 
numerous  subvarieiies. 

■  R.  i.  +  lonpfalia  Lindl.  Bos.,  p.  lOG.;  B.  longi- 

tSlia  Wm.Enum.,\\.  1079.,  Serf.  flcM.,U,  t.  27.; 
R.   sempcrflArens    vftr.   7.    A'.   Du   Ham.,   vii. 
p.  22. ;  R.  /alicifolia  Uorl. ;  and  our  Jig.  507. ; 
has  the  stems  nearly  uDarined,  and  long  lanceo-  '' 
late  leaflets. 

•  R.  i.  5  puiaUa  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  106,,   is  s  dwarf 

variety,   with    purplish    flowers,   having   r— •" 

•  R  i.  6  canfophylUa  Red.  Roa.,  iii.  p.  69.,  has  the   , 

flowers  ID  a  kind  of  panicle,  and  the  leaflets 
large  and  thin. 

■  R.  i.  7  panndia  Red.  has  the  stems  and  branches 

prickly  ;   the  leaflets  ovate,  and  red  beneath, 

with  the  stipules  so  finely  denticulated  as  to         '"" 

give  them  somewhat  of  a  fringed  or  pannose  BpneerBnce 

drooping  a  little,  purple  on  the  outside,  and  with   the  inner  peUli 

rose-coloured. 

•  R.  i.  8  cruhila  Red,,  and  Don's  Mill,,  ii,  p.  588,;  differing  from  the 

above  principally  in  having  the  sterna  and  branches  almost  un- 
armed, and  the  stipules  almost  entire, 

•  R.  i.9  Fraieraaa  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  211.,  and  Don't  Mia.,ii.  p.5B2.(  a 

hybrid,  with  double  pink  flowers. 
X   R.  I,  10  ruga  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg,,  t,  1389,,  has  double  blush,  changing 
to  white,  sweet-scented  flowers.    It  is  a  hybrid  between  B.  i,  odoi^ 
ttssima  and  B.  arv^nais,  brought  from  Italy,  where  it  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Clare.     It  grows  freely,  making  shoots  10 11^  or  12  ft.  long  ins 

•  R.  i.  1 1  orkro/eica  Bot,  Reg.,  Ihe  yrliow  China  Bote,  has  large  creut- 

coloured  flowers,  deepening  almost  into  yellow  in  the  centre.  Itwu 
introduced  by  hir.  Parks,  in  1824,  and  has  rapidly  become  a  gNM 
favourite,  in  pots  and  ornamental  flower-gardens, 

•  06,  B.  SBMPERFLO'RENS  Curt.    The  ever-flowering  Chhui  Rose. 

tilnotllaaiai.  Can.  B«L  Mai.,t.aM.;  MnllhEiat  BoC.tp.  9t.i  Ju).  $clientir..a  p.  91,  i  Dm*! 
S^iunyivi.      a.  direniRllla  rrnl.  Crii..  <.'SS.  ',  A  bniElilfcnia 

/t  5<«-.  <>f  » ■'""We  Ftitich  i»ri«y. 
Spec.  Char.,  4-e,  Branches  dark  green,  armed  with 
scattered,  compressed,  hooked  prickles,  and  a 
very  few  glands.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  ovate-lanceolate, 
crenate-serrated,  shining  above,  but  glaucous  and 
slightly  setigerouB  beneath.  Sepals  comptound, 
narrow.  Fruit  spherical.  (Don'i  MUL,  ii.  p.  582.) 
Native  of  China,  Flowers  solitary,  single,  or  semi- 
double,  deep  crimson.  There  are  some  very 
splendid  varieties  of  this  species,  with  semidouble  , 
crimson  flowers,  in  our  gardens ;  and  the  French  jj 
appear  to  have  some  others  still  more  beautiful,  7 
which  have  not  yet  been  imported,  A  shrub, 
introduced  in  1789,  growing  from  eft.  to  10 ft, 
in  height,  and  flowering  throughout  the  year. 
For  this  beautiful  rose  we  are  indebted  to  Gilbert  Slater,  Esq.,  Low.Layton, 
Essex,  a  gentleman  to  whose  memory  a  genus  has  not  yet  been  devoted, 
though  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  several  of  our  finest  plautS' 
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■.  67.  S.  Lawrence^V^  8wt.     Miit  Lawrence's  China  Rose. 

KnijMoWAiir.    Snct  Hort  Suburti  (  Uodl.  Roi.,  j 

I^IIMU'llia,      R.  KIDpRflerftu  intnimm  Siiiu  Bol.  Mug  ,  t  ITGZ.  ;  K. 
rn,   m  jkCumlDltA   Rrd.   Bat,,   1.    p.  Si  :    F    '-"--    ' *- 

r.,*c.      Dwi    -'-■■'      ■ 

or  6hiiu.   fi< 

■nnu,  i  ft.  kn  htiriiL  WDicn  noweri  mrouinmi 
BMc  pUnli  ulM  IkuT  ina  are  ikkIt  •!>  TUii 
■BduvrBiewell  wortbjr  af  cutEurc.  man  Iheir  I 
Aomrinf  when  not  more  thui6kh.  hiAh),  and  thebetul 
JBlnUtvrBTO«c.bud«,thepeUb  oTwblcbippevof  e  mut 

$  ix.  Syityla  Lindl. 

DaritaAim.    From  hi*,  together.  uiiMtMlot,  a  ttjrle^  Ln  ToArendeEoLheal^lef  bekngcopnedod. 

Sect.  Char.     StjrleB  cohering  together  into  an  elongated  column.     Stipules 

adnate.     The  habit  of  this  section  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  last 

dirision.     The  lenves  are  frequently  permanent.  (i>on'i  Mill.,  ii.  p,  588.) 

1  J,  68.  R.  sv'sTVLA  Bat.     The  connate- sty  led  Rose: 

UntmatHm.    B«L  FL  Main.  «  LoIt.  BuppL,  31. ;  Don'i  Mill,  £.  p.  5§S. 

^fWH^mvi.  H,  DoUlna  Snil*  in  Em.  &(.,  t  ISM.  j  B.  Hy}blt  Oca.  Jtnrm.  Bal.,  ft  p.  317.  j  R. 
tnniltjU  Ore.  FL  J^.  :l^^,  p.  5317;    B.  bOmcittUi  Da.,  Ic.^  A.  ifitrll  a  Dir£ta  Zlildl.  Bat., 

Bmaratliit.  Eng.  Hot,  L  1895. 

^K  G*ar.,  Ac.  Shoou  uaiiiwnL  Prtekha  itrong,  booked.  PedunciN  itandular.  Sepali  pln- 
■dc,  dedduoui.  arts  imoolh.  Floral  receptacle  conlc^  [Dm'i  MIU.,  il.  p.  »£.)  NaUif  of 
France  and  EngUnd,  In  hedgta  and  thlcketi;  conmon  InSuiKi;  at  WalthanMow,  Quendon, 
■ndClaptoa,  near  London i  al  DuDnliigtcinCaat1e,BerlLihlrei  near Penihural,  Kent:  and  Hoin. 
atTi  MIddteani  hllli  In  Uie  loutta  of  Scnliaiid.  FioKn  ftagruit.  tink  at  ahoHl  white.  Fruit 
•vatfroblong.  A  ahmti,  growlDgtonwBBlt  to  IS  ft.  in  height,  aDdflawerinB  iToin  Ua;  to  Jul; 
There  are  aereral  varletleat  iHit  thej  do  not  dlflbr  materially  In  appearance  AtHU  the  ipeclea. 

X  ^  69.  R.  irve'nsis  Hud:     The  FieM  Rose. 

UiaOflcallim.    HudiLFkAngl.,  ed.1.  pl9ft.  •ccafdlngtoLiDdLRoa.  UofLj  Un  Hant,  p.£iS.  i 


ttHBHtma.  n.  ••Iv^itrli  Him.  Dili.,  p.  10. ;  B.  acindeni  Mrnc*  Wtla.  PL,  p.  lis.  -,  R.  betp«. 
rimlon  EAr*  Bair.,  3.  p.m.;  A.  mi&<KrDk.  Sile>,9.p.I9X;  R.tbia  JVmc*  WifA,  p.  figTi 
B.  iCrpeni  £tr*.  Arbor.,  p.  35,  i  A.  (empeirlreni  AoWr  Sot,  ■.  B.  rhinu  Omel.  Fl  Bat.  Alt.,  Z 
p.  418.,  Jaoj.  Fi-mpn.,  p.  69.  t  lOt.  ;  A.  riminlli  Ami.  Mfm.  Lau.,  1.  p.  B).  t  S. 

EngnMrngi,    £iig.  BM.,  t  188.  ;  Lawi.  HiK.,  t.  SS.  ;    Red.  Roi.,  1.  I.  33. ;  SiDU  But  Mag.,  t,  SOU.  j 

i^c.  Char.,  Sfc.  Shoots  cord-Uke.  Prickles  unequal  and 
fiUcate.  Leaves  deciduous,  and  compoBed  of  5 — 7  gla- 
brous, or  indistinctlj  ciliated,  lettflets,  glaucescent  benettth. 
Stipules  diverging  at  the  tip.  Flowers  solitary  or  globose. 
Sepals  almost  entire,  short.  Styles  cohering  into  an 
elongated  glabrous  column.  Fruit  ovate,  or  oTat&^Iobose, 
coiiaceous,  cfiroson,  glabrous,  or  a  little  hispid,  as  well  as 
the  peduncles.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  597.J  in  open  utua- 
CioDS,  a  trailing  plant,  somedmea  rooting  at  the  joii 


,  [i  trailing  plant,  somedmea  rooting  at  the  joints, 
but,  in  hedges,  and  among  bushes,  a  climber  by  elonga- 
Cioo ;  reaching  to  their  tops,  and  covering  them  with  tufta 
of  foliage  and  flowers;  the  leaves  remaining  on  late  in 
the  season;  and  the  fruit  oHen  remaining  on  all  the  win-  ^jq 
ter.  The  shoots  are,  in  general,  feeble,  much  divided, 
uid  entangled ;  and  they  generally  produce,  here  and  there,  rugged  ex- 
crescences, which  readily  take  root  Hence,  by  budding  the  more  rare  sorts 
on  the  shoots,  a  little  above  these  excrescences,  and,  oAer  the  buds  have 
united,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  shoot  containing  Uie  excrescence  at  one 
end,  and  the  inoculated  bud  at  the  other,  and  putting  in  these  portions  as 
cuttings,  different  varieties  may  be  propagated  with  expedition  and  ease. 
Varietia.  Several  variedei  are  enumerated  and  described  in  De  Candolle's 
Prodromta ;  but  the  only  ones  wbich  we  think  truly  ^tinct,  and  of  gcaer*] 
interest,  are  the  following :  — 
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i  ^  R.  d.  2  ayrethirea  Ser.  R.  c^reolata  NeiU  in  Edm.  Phil.  Jotint^ 
No.  3,  p.  102.  Cultivated  in  British  gardens  under  the  name  of  the 
Ayrshire  Rose. — Prickles  slender, very  acute.  Leatiets  ovate,  sharplj 
serrate,  thin,  nearly  ofthe  aame  colour  on  both  aurracea.  Peduncles 
hispid  with  glanded  hairs,  or  wrinkled.  A  vigorous-grovring  climber, 
producing  shoots  eometimes  Wfi.  in  length  in  one  Keaaou,  and 
flowering  profusely  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. One  of  the  hardiest  of  climbine  roses,  and  particularly 
useful  for  covering  naked  walls,  or  unsightly  roofs.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Ayrshire  bv  the  Earl  of  Loudon. 

1  ji  R.  a.  3  hubrida  Lindl.  Ros.,  113.,  has  semidouble  flowers,  of  a  most 
delicate  flesh-colour,  and  is  called,  in  the  nurseries,  the  double  hip 
rose  ;  the  term  hip  rose  being  a{>plied  by  gardeners  to  the  commonest 
wild  roses. 

L  %.  70.  R.  (a.)  sehpbbvi'bgns  Lin.     The  evergreen  (Field)  Rose. 
Idamfiattim.    Ltn.  Sp„TH;  Dec.  Fiod,  S.  p.  SOT.  i  Don't  Mill.,  I.p.S8A 

^  leliMfcii.   Mm.  Did..  Sn-K;    R.  laWiricm  Dtff.   Cat.   Fm.   Enclk.,  ».  p.  •- J  Jl 

nt.  Fl.  llal.,  *.L&  iS.  KmKrTtredi  gloMu  Hnf.  Au.,  S.,  vlth  1  Bg.  ;  J9.  KtolMI- 


LlWT.  ROL,  t.  43.;  BOL  Reg.,  t  159.  i  and  our  jig.  {11. 

^ec.  Char.,  ifc.      Evergreen.      Shoots   climbing, 

IMcfcles  pretty  equal,  falcate.     Leaves  of  S — 7 

leaflets,  that  are  green  on  both  sides,  coriaceous. 

Flowers  almost  solitary,  or  in  corvmbs.    Sepals 

nearly  entire,  longish.     Styles  cohering  into  an 

elongate  pilose  column.    Fruit  ovate  or  ovate- 
globose,   orange-coloured.      Peduncles   mostly 

hispid  with  glanded  hairs.     Closely  allied  to  R. 

arv^nsis,  but  differing  in  its  being  evergreen,  in 

its  leaves  being  conaceous;  and  In  its  stipules 

being  subfiUcate,  and  more   acute  at  the  tip. 

(Bee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  697.)      Native   of  France, 

Portugal,    Italy,    Greece,    and    the    Balearic 

Islands.   A  climbing  shrub,  flowering  from  June 

to  August.     Introduced  in  1629,  and  used  for 

the  same  purposes  as  the  Ayrshire  rose;  from  which  it  differs  in  retaining 

its  leaves  the  greater  part  ofthe  winter,  and  in  its  less  vigorous  shoots. 
VarieHei.     Several  varieties  are  enumerated  in  De  CandoUe's  Prodromia,  and 

Don's  Miller;  but  those  only  which  we  have  seen,  and  consider  worth 

mentioning,  are,  — 

J  J  R.  (o.)  I.  2  RutKlfitiDa,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  of  the  New 
Cross  Nursery ;  a  very  strong-growing  variety,  quite  deciduous,  with 
blush  flowers. 
1  jiR.(a.)i.3CldTeiBol.Reg.,t.M39.  Thr Roie Clare.— Aa elegantvatietj, 
with  deep  red  flowers.  Both  these  varieties  are  as  much  entitled  to  be 
considered  species,  as  many  so  designated  in  this  enumeration. 
L  t.  R.  (a.)  1. 4  LeichcnauJlikau  Red.  et  Thar.  R<n.,  iii.  p.  87.  ic— Oermen* 
ovate,  and,  with  the  peduncles,  hispid  with  glanded  faairs.  Stem  and 
petioles  prickly,  and  having  a  violaceous  bloom.  Leaflets  ovate- 
lanceolate.  Stem  6U  ft.  to  70  ft.  long.  A  native  of  Neelgherry 
Mount^ns,  in  Asia.  This  Seringe  seems  to  consider  as  likely  to  be 
a  distinct  species. 

1  71.  A.  multiflo'ra  Thunb.    The  many-flowered  Rose. 

/ifciitMciUiM.  Thunb.  FL  Jan.,  9I(.;  Dec  Prod.,  S.p.S98.L  Don't HllL,  t 
ymm^n.  H.  fli.a  Daut  I-  -  ■•—  —--'"■  "  -■'-'-  — -  -— 
Sugrirtmtl-    BoL  Mag.,  I.  1 

Spec.  Char.,    ^c.      Branches,   peduncles,   and   calyxes  ti.     . 

very  long.     Prickles  slender,  scattered.    Leaflets  5 — 7,  ovate-lanceolate 
3f  4 


d.4.  p.  tSl.i  A  O^TlilB  i-Wr.  sJ/ipl.  i  R.  iitttu  SoO. 
eg.,  t  *K     —• '  —  '-  "" 
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•oft,  fiDely  wrinkled.  Stipules  pectinate.  Flowers 
in  corymbs,  and,  in  many  bstances,   very  nu- 
merous.    Buds   ovate   gloi>oBe.     Sepals   short. 
Styles  protruded,  incompletely  grown  together 
into    a    long   hairj'   column.    (Dec.   Prod.,  ii. 
p.  598.)     A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Japan 
and  China;  introduced  in  1828 ;  and  producing 
a  profuaion  of  clustered  heads  oF  single,  semi- 
double,  or  double,  white,  pole  red,  or  red  flowers 
in  June  and  July.     It  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  climbing  roses;  but,  to  succeed,  i 
in  the  climate  of  London,  it  requires  a  « 
The  flowers  continue  to  expand  one  after  ano-  j 
ther  during  nearly  two  months. 

i  R.m.8Grerf/fci/for(.fi.Roxb6rghtiHort.i 
R.  platyphJUa  Red.  Rot.,  p.  69.  The 
Seven  Sisters  Rose.  (&.  513.) — A  beautiful  variety  of  this  sort,  with 
much  larger  and  more  double  flowers,  of  a  purplish  colour ;  and  no 
climbing  rose  better  deserves  cultivation  against  a  wall.  It  is  easily 
known  from  R.  multiflors  by  the  fringed  edge  of  the  stipules  ;  while 
those  of  the  commoa  A.mulnflota  have  much  less  fHnge,and  the  leave* 


are  aoialler,  with  the  leaflets  much  less  rugose.  (See  Gard.  Mag,, 
vol.  i.  p.  468.)  The  form  of  the  blossoms  and  corymbs  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  in  both.  A  plant  of  this  variety,  on  the  gable  end  of  Mr. 
Donald's  house,  in  the  Goldworth  Kursery,  in  IB26,  covered  above 
100  square  feet,  and  had  more  than  100  corymbs  of  bloom.  Some  of 
the  corymbs  had  more  than  50  buds  in  a  cluster;  and  the  whole 
averagCKi  about  30  in  each  corymb ;  so  that  the  amount  of  flower  buds 
was  about  3000.  The  variety  of  colour  produced  by  the  buds  at 
first  opening  was  not  less  astonishing  than  their  number.  White, 
light  blush,  deeper  blush,  light  red,  darker  red,  scarlet,  and  purple 
flowers,  all  ^peared  in  the  same  corymb;  and  the  production  of 
these  seven  colours  at  once  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  this  plant  is 
called  the  seven  sisters  rose.  This  tree  produced  a  shoot  the  same 
yearwhich  grew  18ft.  in  length  in  two  or  three  weeks.  This  variety, 
when  in  a  deep  free  soil,  and  an  airy  situation,  is  of  very  vigorous 
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growth,  and  a  free  flowerer;  but  the  shooti  are  of  a  brainble4ike 
texture,  and  the  plant,  in  consequence,  is  but  of  temporary  dura- 
tion.    Mr.  Donald's  R.  GrevtIIci  died  in  three  or  four  years. 

A  if.  w.  3  RusieUAna  is  a  variety  differing  considerabJy,  in  Hovrers  and 
foliage,  from  the  species,  but  ret^ning  the  fringed  foot-stalk ;  and  is, 
hence,  quite  distinct  from  R.  aempervirens  Russelliono. 

1  R.m.i  Bourtatdti  Horl.,  BouriauU'i  Rote,  is  placed,  in  Don's  SlUler, 
under  this  species ;  though  it  differs  more  from  the  preceding  variety 
than  many  species  do  from  each  other.  It  is  comparatively  a  hara- 
wooded  durahle  rose,  and  valuable  for  flowering  early  and  freely. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  rose,  from  its  petals  having  a  reticulated 
appearance. 

1  .*  72.  R.  Eruno'.v//  Lindl.    Brown's  Rose. 

Mn/Btcoliini.    UndL  Rm  Monn.,  p.  tsa  t  14. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.SSG. 
&!r^^-    Lliidl.  Hour.  Moaog.,  tU. 

^e.  Char.,  ^c.  Shoots  trailing.  Prickles  of  the  stem  stout  and  arched. 
Leaflets  6—7,  lanceolate,  pilose  on  both  surfaces ;  the  under  one  glanduloua, 
end  of  a  different  colour  Irom  the  upper  one.  Stipules  narrow,  acute.  In* 
florescence  corymbose.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  pilose,  and  a  little  hispid. 
Sepals  entire,  narrow,  and  longish.  Styles  cohering  into  a  very  long  pilose 
cofumn.  Fruit  ovate.  A  native  of  Nepal.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  598.^ 
Leaves  simply  serrated.  Flowers  in  terminal  bunches,  white  or  pale  red. 
A  rambling  shrub,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Introduced  in  1B23. 
Ijt  73.  A.  moscha'ta  MiJt.  The  Musk  Rose. 
.  U11L  Diet,  Nd  l.t  1  Hm.  ct  Thor.  Roi.,  ]. 
■     "  -       ' --       (.,  p.lS],i  Vft. 


PcwL,  e.  p.  59S.  i  Don'!  Mill. 


Eiri. 


Sprc.  Char.,  ^c.  Shoots  ascending.  Prickles 
upon  the  stem  slender,  recurved.  Leaflets 
5—7,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  nearly  glabrous, 
the  two  surfaces  of  different  colours.  Stipules 
very  narrow,  acute.  Flowers,  in  many  in- 
stances, very  numerous ;  white,  with  the 
claws  of  the  petals  yellow ;  very  fragrant. 
Lateral  peduncles  jointed,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyx,  pilose,  and  almost  hispid.  Sepals  almost 
pinnately  cut,  long.  Fruit  red,  ?  ovate.  (Dec.) 
Varietia. 

X  R,  m.  ajorciileno  ii.  Don      Fhe  dotibU jiowei  ed  l/ui  R  s 
X  B..m.iniveaUn<i\.{Bol  Reg  ,1  861  , 

and  omfig.  515.)    R.  nivea  Duponl,         ^ 
not  of   Dec;    fl.  m    ?>ar    rosea       '~~ 
Ser.  in  Dec.  Prorf.— Leaflets  3—5, 
ovate-cordate,  subacuminate,  large 
Flowers  disposed  in  an  imp^ectly 
corymbo&c  manner.     Peduncle  and 
calyx  a  little  hispid.     Petals  white, 
or  pale  rose-coloured,  large,  obcor 
date.      This    is    a    very     beautiful 
variety :  the  petals  are  white,  with 
a  most  delicate,  yet  neb,  tinge  of 
blush. 
Detcriplion,  4"':.    Thebranehes  of  them 
rose  are  generally  too  weak  to  support,  with-  f 
out  props,  its  large  bunches  of  flowers,  which  ^ 
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are  produced  in  an  umbel-like  manner  at  their  extremitieii.  The  musLy 
odour  is  very  perceptible,  even  at  some  distance  from  the  plant,  particularly 
in  the  evening, — 

It  is  said  to  be  a  natire  of  Barbary ;  but  this  has  been  doubted.  It  ii,  how- 
ever, found  wild  in  Tunis,  and  is  cultivated  there  for  the  sake  of  an  essential 
tnl,  which  is  obtained  from  the  petals  by  distillation.  It  has  also  been  found 
wild  in  Spain.  Tbe  first  record  of  the  musk  rose  having  been  cultivated  in 
England  is  in  Hakluut,  in  ISSi,  who  states  that  the  musk  rose  was  brought 
to  England  from  Italy.  It  was  in  common  cultivation  in  the  time  of  Gerard, 
and  was  formerly  much  valued  for  its  musky  fragrance,  when  that  scent  was  the 
ftshionable  perfume.  Tbe  Persian  attar  of  rosea  is  sdd  to  be  obtained  from 
thii  species.  The  musk  rose  does  best  truned  against  a  wall,  on  account  of 
the  length  and  weakness  of  its  branches ;  and  Miller  adds  that  it  should 
always  be  pruned  in  spring,  as  in  winter  it  will  not  bear  the  knife.  It  requires 
toy  little  pruning,  as  tbe  flowers  are  produced  at  the  eitremitieg  of  the 
ahoots,  which  are  otlen  lOft.or  18ft.  in  length.  It fiowers  freely,  and  in  well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

■  74.  R.  ffUBtPo'LiA  R.  Br,    The  Bramble-leaved  Rose. 

UflUfilcaUn.    aSnwDlD  Alt-HorL  Kr«.,cd.l.''nL&|LMO.)  UndL  Roar.  Hangg.,  p,  U3.  Ic.  ^ 
Awaitact.  '  UndL  Roui.  Monog.,  L  Ul  ;  and  our  j^.  51& 
Spec.  Char,,  ^c.      Stems   ascending.      Branches 
glabrous.     Pricklet  Bcattered,  falcate.     Leaves 

Cibescent  beneath.     Leaflets  S,  ovate-lanceo- 
te,  serrate.   Stipules  narrow,  entire.   Flowers 
very  small,  of  a  rosy  colour,  mostly  solitary. 
Buds  ovate.    Sepals  ovate,  short,  simple.    Pe- 
duncles  and   calyxes   a    little  hispid.     Styles   i 
cohering  into  a  tomentose  club-shaped  column,  i^ '4 
at  long  as  Uie  stamens.    Fruit  pea-shaped.    A   <^ 
native   of  North   America,   (ijff.)     A  shrub, 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in 
August  and  September.     Introduced  in  1830. 

.«  R.  r.  i/nLcKriUl  UndL  R 
«fl.  8.  pL  ITU,  MDd  Tfatt 

$  X.  Banksiaas  Lindl. 

DeHuaiioit.    Sa  ailed  kn  conKqunice  ofjil]  lh«  tpects  OHiuLned  In  thli  Hctloii  afrMtng  Id  cIia. 

Mnldboftm.    LindL  Boi,  p.  1X5.;  Doa'i  Mill.,  X,  il  5H. 

Sect.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stipules  nearly  free,  subulate,  or  very  narrow,  usually 
deciduous.  Leaflets  usually  temate,  shining.  Stems  climbing.  Tbe  species 
of  this  section  are  remarkable  for  their  lon^,  graceful,  and  often  cUmbins, 
shoots,  drooping  flowers,  and  trifoliolate  shinmgleaves.  They  are  particular^ 
distinguished  b^  their  deciduous,  subulate,  or  very  narrow  stipules.  Their 
fruit  is  very  variable.  (i>on'«  MUL,  ii.  p.  584.) 

1  75.  R.  si'nica  Ait.     The  trybliatt-leated  Chine  Rose. 

Hon.  K(iw.,nLli.ToL3.F.S61.;  LlDdl.  Ru.,p^lS6. 

DlllU  Bote  Diet,  n  Pair. ;  B.  untu  Pair,  ampml.,  & 
p.  a*. :  A  eherokt^iU  Dnu  Hori.  Cuu.,  ed.  S.  p.  17U,  i   A.  Dim 
T)a.  Hart.  lt<mtp.,  137.,  Ant  Ax.,  i.  p.  SI.  with  ( ta. 
Sufratlmgi.    UndL  Rol   1. 1&  ,  Hnok.  BoC  Mat,  &t7. ;  Bed.  Roi., 
£p,Bl.iiuidourAt.BiT. 

^ec.  Char.,Stc.  Stipules  setaceous,  deciduous.  Cauline 
pridiles  equal,  mlaUe.  Pedolea  and  ribs  of  leaves 
prickly.  PeduDcle*  and  fruit  beset  with  straight 
hnstles.    Sepals  entire,  permtneot.    Flowers  white. 
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solitary.  Fruit  elliptic,  orange-red.  Disk  conical.  (Don'i  Mi/L,  ii.  p.  M*.) 
A  ramblinf;  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  introduced  in  1759,  and  floweriog  in 
May  and  June. 

1  76.  A.  BA'^KS/^  R.  Br.     Lady  Banks's  Rose. 

UtnUltaliim.    R.  Br.  In  Ait.  HnrL  Kdr.,  fd.  £.  'dL  a.  p. !%  i  LindJ  Hour.  Monog.,  p.  131.  i  Dec. 

Emgra^rmtt.     BoL  Ma(.,  t.  lilSt.  ;  Rod!  M  ThoI.HH.  £.  p.  43.  Ic.  j  Uld  our  j^.  518. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Without  pricklex,  glabrous,  smooth.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  lanceo- 
late, sparingly  serrated,  afiproximute.  Stipules  bristle-like,  Bcarcely 
attached  to  the  petiole,  rather  glossy,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  umbel-like 
corymbs,  numerous,  very  double,  Bvreet-scented,  nodding.  Tul>e  of  the 
calyx  B  little  dilated  at  the  tip.     Fruit  globose,  black.     A  native  of  China. 

(Dec.  Prod.,  it.  p.  601.)  A  climbing  shrub,  tloweriog  in  June  and  July. 
ntroduced  in  1807. 

J  R.  B.ilutea   Lindl.  {Bol.  Rrg.,  t.  1105.,  and  our  jig.  519.)  has  the 
flowers  of  a  pale  buff  colour,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  variety. 


DeicnpHon,  ic  This  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  very  remark^le 
kind  of  rose;  the  flowers  being  small,  round,  and  very  double,  on  long  pe- 
duncles, and  resembling  in  form  the  flowers  of  the  double  French  cherry,  or 
that  of  a  small  ranunculus,  more  than  those  of  the  generality  of  rosea.      The 


flowers  of  R.  BankMc  ilba 
bling  that  of  violets. 

1  77.  R.  MICRO 


e  remarkably  fragrant;  the  aeent  si 


Elttrmiagt.     Uai\.  Row.  Monog..  t.  IS.  i  tai  av.i  fig.  SSO. 

Spee,  Char.,  ^c.  Prickles  scattered,  recurved.  Leaf- 
lets 3 — 5,  lanceolate,  shining,  the  two  surfacea 
different  in  colour.  Petioles  pilose.  Stipules 
bristle-shaped  or  awl-shaped,  scarcely  attached  to 
the  petiole,  deciduous.  Flowers  disposed  in 
dichotomous  corymbs.  Peduncles  and  calyxes 
glabrous.  Styles  scarcely  protruded  higher  than 
the  plane  of  the  spreading  of  the  flower.  Fruit 
globose,  pea-shaped,  scarlet,  shining.  Allied  to 
R.  B&nksifE.  A  native  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Canton.  (ZJ^c.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  601.)  Flowers  very 
numerous,  tniall,  white.  A  rambling  shrub,  flower- 
ing from  May  to  Sq>tember. 
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App.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  Ihe  Genus  "Rbia,  not  yet  introduced. 

j  i.  Ferhc... 
a  M«ft(ii  Tfaun.  (Z,Md«.  Aw,  p.&  t.I9.)li>DiiUieof  Ntpal,  (nwinc  u  thcheifhiofan.  ortft. 

f  ii.  Bracleatte. 
R.  L^im  LinU.  ItotjiP.  le.  t  1.,  ■■  1  DItlTC  ol  Ncplli  nilh  dcau 

.  Cinnamomea, 


man,  mked,  q^fettlo,  ind  Ungcd  «llh  red  :  «inl  tlie  lepdi  »te  \  (  *- 
■lu  Terr  long,  oairli  IrlmnjuUr  in  thipc,  ■nd  tlmpl*,  Ijul  dlUud  V  U 
nd    loathed   m    IhdV  aUcmilia.     Dr.   Lindlc;   a^Kntt   df   [hii       Tllf 

In  id  ret  bna^  "ihslTu  I^'b  ^e  Uie'llrJ^  he'hu  e^er*^" ;  /"'T\ 

j  iv.   Pimpinellifblue. 
R.  C^nAiIkiu  D«'t  W(l..3.p.5e7.i  AniM1l>Ua<U;fla>.,|iL«.i  fi.  pinduU  Xolt  j  (Lalpliu 
mCi  AKiUp<iflla)f1JU.i  X,(Ip1»Tu'.niMU>Scr.lnJVc.  Jw.;  A.  Cuidi^kdH  ptwluli  A>A ; 
R.  Cudottetaa  «]efVH  ner.i  l>  ■  dmUh  of  GsiiiunTUHl  SIbrrU  >  with  »Uui;  deep  red  flowen, 

R.ildHU^1u'  111  Ditln  or  Siberia;  iiUh  yellow  OoBen ;  iTsiiing  to(behel(ht  or  fin. 
R.t*n(«aLlndLRoi.,p.4S,i  A.  h6iTldii  LAutf.  ei  £prn;.  4«''<  ^  |i.5i9.i  lianaUTCorSiberUi 
R.  l^li^Wi^Cff^!i^}uwr.,  p.aX.'t.K.f.S.]  iiinitin  of  Ninlj  i|i|inKhlii(  A  iplna. 

§  V.  Centifiiiue. 
R  nv'**'''*  Bleb,  !■  I 

■    ^     —  ■        |D™',   Mill..  ■ 

f  vi.   ra/«,p. 
i  p  577.).  A.  ilUbu  ftr.  pomiren  Dtit.,  Ii  >  Mllie  or  Euro|ii; 
re  of  PodDlla  ud  Trn 
$  vii.  Riihigindta. 

fncte/Od  Be«.  (Don't  Mifl:,  «.  p  578.)  Is  ■  iiuiTe  of  Volta^nla  ud  TutUj  imlai  Is  tb* 
It  curv^i^UJivM   Bcu ,  ff.  rublgiiAu  Tir.  rmiJafbj'aitilM  Str,  In  l>rf,  />rni;.  It  1  nitiTe  of  Pb- 

TLcuipUila  Bleb.  In  nthieoT  Tiuill;  with  white  Sowen.  and  dart:  pulpte  iTult. 

R.  ptfiido-nibiMiMua  LtJAinF  It  a  native  of  France :  with  pinnitc  lepali,  and  nd  petala. 
R.  Welf,a.pini  Bai.  and  R.  dimtqika  B»i.  an  natlio  of  PodoUl. 
R.  WllUrrinil  Spring.,  S.  micnrpbflla  WilU.,  S.  aienUa  BIrt.,  U  a  latlTe  of  tilierla. 
BLJIoriitmda  BeiL  t>  a  nativeof  I-odolia. 

§  viii.  CaniiuE. 

R.caiiu>.p(labiBm.  Iianatlnor  Lithuania,  allied  to  fl.  >llK>ia  and  A  caucdnlca. 
R  Omfllal  BanifC  iDm't  Mill.,  ft  p-MO.,  notp,iE6.J,  A  canlna  Sran-j,  1>  a  naUve  of  Sftettai 
ItDwIna  lo  the  height  of  «fl. 

ficolaitalmrn.  fLMIOraBmh,  R.JmbJiaiBai.,  B.  (wAiWUi  Swattl.  B.  mlu  Swatta,  R  cor^- 

floiHlnlhan  i  wlib pile  nd  llowen, and  nakedprduiKlaa  and  A^'llj  gmwinc  In  the'  bt^M  of  6 ft. 
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App.  ii-    Half-hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Rosa,  not  yet  intro- 

}  iv.  Pmpmellifolia. 

.,  (DdhV  Mill,,  i.  p,  £69.)  u  M  natlTi  of  Chini :  wllh  imill  ul* 
ohBBhiofin.  *" 

$  viii.  Canina:. 

3t.  {Dm-i  if*.,  t  p.  SM)  >■  I  nuirt  at  Chlu ;  witli  Ihc  hiUlor 

R.  rKitnvi  Roib.  (Lihyf.  Jtat.,  p.  1:7.  Dat'i  MUI.,  2.  p3M)  ii  i  climbir;  i  niliis  ol  NrwL 
R  tripkjUa  HniLb.  U  (climbing  ihrubi  ■  nillic  nf  Chinmi  |>cih>|K  the  ume  u  R.  mSatxirft, 

IL/raftrtajCita  Ser.  In  Drc.  PraL.i.  pL  eni.,i>  1  ellmblng  itanib;  1  nuln  or  China ;  with  flann 

i.  p,aai.,  (DM'!  MM.,  1.  p-SU.]  Ii  a  cltmUnf  (hrubi  a 


App.  iii.   Uncertain  Species  of  Wisa, 

AboTc  100  ipfTiM,  "  not  •unkirnlLy  known  "  are  ilBcrlbed  Id  Don'i  MiUtr ;  and,  IndHil,  thli 

batof  fivqu^ntlr.  and  unavoidablr,  taken  rrom  dried  ApecJnwni.    In  tUtyle't  lUmlraltau^  Ac,  that 
an  aUa  wveral  ipfciri  ntentioned  ai  natiTctD^*  Nepal,  nodeaciipllonau  which  hare  jet  app«ar«l. 

App.  iv.     A  practical  Ariangement  of  Roses  in  actual  Cultivation 
in  the  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgewoilh, 

Hertfordshire. 

The  preceding  arrangeinent  is  chiefly  calculated  for  the  botanist;  Tor,  if 
any  person  were  desirous  of  ordering  a  collection  of  rosea  according  to  the 
nwnei  ^ven  in  it,  he  would  find  it  quite  impossible  to  accomplish  his  object 
other  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  In  short,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
botanical  fiction,  only  calculated  to  communicate  some  general  ideas  as  to 
lh«  wild  rones  of  Europe,  and  as  to  the  origin  of  the  different  t    ' 
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cultivation.  If  a  Rosarum  Monograpkia,  like  that  of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  a 
descriptive  classification  like  that  of  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  were  to  be  made 
every  seven  years,  though  they  might  remain  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  leading  divisions,  or  types,  of  the  varieties,  they  must  necessarily  be  much 
changed  in  the  details;  owing  to  numbers  of  the  varieties  being  almost 
annually  lost,  going  out  of  repute,  or  actually  changing  their  appearance  from 
time  and  local  circumstances  ;  and  from  others  being  originated  from  seed,  or 
becoming,  from  accidental  circumstances,  favourites  with  the  public.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  whoever  would  wish  to  procure  the  best  collection  or  selection  of 
roses  which  are  in  existence  at  the  time  bein|,  must  resort  to  the  latest  and 
best  Catalogue  of  Roses  then  actually  in  cultivation.  Such  a  catalogue  for 
Britain,  in  the  year  1836,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  of  the  Sawbridge- 
worth  Nursery,  Hertfordshire,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts ; 
recommending  the  catalogue  itself  (which,  being  a  single  sheet,  can  be  sent  by 
post  to  any  part  of  the  world)  to  those  who  wish  the  names  of  the  sorts,  and 
other  particulars  respecting  them,  in  detail.  The  prices  of  the  common 
kinds  of  roses  in  Messrs.  Rivers's  catalogue  vary  from  Is.  to  3s,  6d,  for  dwarfs, 
and  from  3^.  6d,  to  5s,  for  standards ;  some  varieties,  which  are  rare,  beins  from 
7#.  6^.  to  lOs,  6d,  each.  The  best  plan  for  getting  a  good  selection,  m  our 
opinion,  is,  to  order  a  given  number  of  sorts  from  each  section,  not  to  exceed  a 
limited  price  per  plant,  or  for  the  total  number.  When  particular  sorts  are 
ordered  by  name,  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  plants  of  that  sort  are 
weak,  or,  from  scarcity,  dear ;  whereas,  when  a  discretionary  power  is  lefl 
with  the  nurseryman,  if  he  is  a  man  of  character,  he  can  always  do  more  for 
his  customer,  than  the  customer  can  do  for  himself. 

Moss  Roses,  24  sorts.  Messrs.  Rivers's  **  collection  of  moss  roses  comprises 
many  that  are  very  beautiful  and  distinct ;  and  some,  perhaps,  only  fit  for  those 
amateurs  who  think  that  all  moss  roses  are  beautiful :  one  step  further 
towards  a  dark  crimson  moss  is  made  in  the  rouge  du  Luxembourg, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  a  most  luxuriant  grower.  Most  of  the  varieties 
prefer  a  cool  soil,  though  the  mossy  de  Meaux  is,  perhaps,  an  exception,  as  it 
seems  to  flourish  better  in  light  drv  soils.  The  white  moss,  unless  budded 
on  the  dog  rose  (i^osa  canina),  will  not,  in  general,  grow  well :  its  sickly  a|>- 
pearance,  in  some  situations,  may  be  often  traced  to  its  being  worked  on  some 
improper  stock  :  if  on  its  own  roots,  in  rich  soils,  it  will  often  change  to  pale 
blush.  All  are  well  adapted  for  standards :  but,  to  have  them  in  perfection,  in 
warm  dry  situations,  in  March,  put  round  each  stem,  on  the  surjhce  of  the  soil, 
the  fourth  of  a  barrowful  of  manure ;  on  this  place  Hints  or  moss,  to  take  off 
its  unskhtly  appearance,  and  make  a  little  ornamental  mount.  This  treat- 
ment will  keep  the  soil  cool,  and  make  them  bloom  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner, even  in  situations  previously  thought  to  be  most  ungenial  to  their  culture. 
The  manure  should  be  spread  on  the  surface  in  November,  and  lightly 
forked  in." 

Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Roses,  25  sorts.  "  The  Provence  Rose  is  the  R,  pro- 
rincialis  of  Miller's  Gardener^s  Dictionary,  the  R.  centifolia  of  modern 
botanists,  and  the  Rose  k  Centfeuilles  of  the  French.  This  is  a  most  distinct 
and  elegant  family,  and  excessively  fragrant.  The  footstalks  of  the  flowers 
are  slender,  and  the  flowers  larce ;  so  that,  when  in  bloom,  the  plant  has  a 
peculiarly  pendulous  and  graceml  appearance.  The  moss  rose  is  evidently  a 
variety  of  this,  as  I  have  raised  seecllings  from  the  single  moss  which  have 
lost  all  their  mossy  appearance,  and  have  returned  to  the  habit  of  the  Pro- 
vence rose." 

Perpetual,  or  Autumnal,  Roses,  50  sorts.  "  The  perpetual,  or  autumn-flow- 
ering, roses  are,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  sections  of  the  genus  : 
they  are  highly  fragrant,  and,  if  possible,  more  so  in  September,  October,  and 
November,  than  in  June.  As  every  shoot,  in  most  of  the  varieties,  produces 
bloom,  the  soil  cannot  be  too  rich ;  for,  with  these,  luxuriant  growth  will  be 
sure  to  give  abundance  of  flowers.  A  good  practice  would  be,  to  cut  off  all 
the  bloom-buds  in  June,  and  to  shorten  the  snoots  to  about  half  their  length ; 
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and  then  to  water  them  with  manured  water  in  July  and  August,  which  will 
make  them  shoot  and  bloom  most  luxuriantly  all  the  autumn.'' 

Hybrid  China  Roses,  89  sorts.  These  roses  are  all  hybrids  between  R, 
indica  and  R,  g&llica :  "  they  are  all  very  beautiful,  and  have  that  pleasing, 
elossy,  sub-eversreen  foliage  peculiar  to  the  China  'rose,  but  make  a  great 
deviation  from  that  section,  in  not  being  perpetual  bloomers ;  in  this  division 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  known ;  and,  among  them,  George  the 
Fourth,  raised  from  seed  by  T.  Rivers,  jun.,  may  rank  among  the  best. 
These  are  also  all  very  robust,  and  will  grow  and  bloom  well  in  the  most 
unfavourable  rose  soils :  their  peculiar  habit  and  vivid  colours  render  them 
particularly  well  adapted  for  standards." 

VaritHes  of  Rbta  SdbOf  25  sorts.  The  roses  in  this  section  have  their 
*'  branches  green,  and  thinly  set  with  thorns ;  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green ;  and 
flowers  of  the  most  delicate  hues  imaginable,  from  the  purest  white  to  a 
peculiarly  vivid  rose-colour ;  but  so  delicate  in  their  gradations,  that  no  terms 
can  describe  them  accurately." 

Damask  Roses,  19  sorts.  ''  In  this  distinct  section  are  some  of  the  most  de* 
licatelv  beautiful  roses  in  existence ;  in  habit,  they  are  much  inclined  to  spread, 
their  foliage  is  mostly  pubescent,  and  in  some  varieties  large,  and  very  profuse. 
The  original  damask  rose  may  be  found  in  many  old  gardens,  with  ragged  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers,  very  fragrant,  branches  very  thorny,  ana  rudely 
straggling  in  their  growth :  it  forms  a  good  stock  for  many  tender  roses,  not 
throwing  up  suckers." 

BhsagdUica,  or  French  Roses,  99  sorts.  ''  The  roses  in  this  division  have  all 
stifl*  erect  shoots,  with  dense  foliage ;  the  flowers  are  on  short  erect  flower 
stalks,  having  rather  a  formal  appearance ;  but,  to  compensate  for  this,  they  are 
trim  and  neat,  and  are  well  adapted  for  small  gardens.  Many  of  them  differ 
in  the  pretty  compact  shape  of  tlieir  flowers  from  all  other  roses,  and  in  bril- 
liancy and  diversity  of  colour  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  spotted,  striped,  and 
marbled  roses  in  this  division  are  very  novel  and  beautiful,  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  admire  variegated  roses.  In  France,  this  is  called  the 
Provins  rose,  whence  the  confusion  in  most  rose  catalogues  with  the  Pro- 
vence rose;  the  Agatha  rose  is  of  this  family,  having  curled  leaves  and 
pale  flowers.  Gallic  roses  are  too  lumpish  and  stiff*  in  their  growth  for 
standards." 

Select  Roses  of  uncertain  Origin,  25  sorts.  "  These  are  hybrid  roses  of  un- 
known origin.  The  new  white  roses  are,. seemingly,  varieties  of  that  fine  rose, 
the  white  globe  hip,  and  are  indeed  beautiful." 

CUmbmg  Roses,  53  sorts.  There  are  four  sections  of  climbing  roses, 
Ayrshire,  Sempervirens,  Multiflora,  and  Boursault.  The  Ayrshire  climbing 
roses  are  all  varieties  of  R,  arvensis ;  and  most  of  them  have  been  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  D.  Martin  of  Rose  Angle,  near  Dundee.  There  are  14 
varieties,  all  vigorous  growers,  making  snoots  from  12fk.  to  20  ft.  every 
season.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  R,  a.  ri^ga,  which  is  a  hybrid 
between  R,  arvensis  and  R.  indica  odorkta,  and  has  the  climbing  habit  and 
vigorous  growth  of  one  parent,  with  the  large  fragrant  flowers  of  the  other. 
There  are  20  varieties  of  R.  sempervirens,  ^1  decidedly  climbers,  and  nearly 
evergreen ;  making  long,  slender,  graceful  shoots,  though  not  with  an  equal 
degree  of  vigour  to  those  produced  by  the  varieties  of  R,  arvensis.  They  are 
all  quite  hardy,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  their 
flowers.  The  triomphe  de  BoUwyller  b  a  hybrid  between  R.  sempervirens 
and  R.  Indica  odorlita,  and  has  large  fragrant  flowers.  On  this  division 
Mr.  Rivers  observes :  'Mt  will  be  something  of  a  novelty  to  apply  climbing 
roses  as  underwood,  but  I  know  of  no  plant  so  eligible  for  elegant  under- 
growth, in  a  wilderness  near  pleasure-grounds,  as  the  varieties  of  R.  sem- 
pervirens :  they  grow  in  every  description  of  soil  with  great  luxuriance ; 
under  the  shade  of  trees  they  are  nearly  evergreen ;  and,  with  their  beauti- 
fully shaped  and  delicately  coloured  flowers,  are  calculated  to  form  the 
prettiest  mass  of  undergrowth  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     They  grow  with 
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incKaaed  vigour  when  their  shoots  are  pronrate;  md,  if  a  kn^e  «paee  is 
required  to  be  covered  with  them,  they  may  he  planted  thin,  and  me  ends 
of  the  most  vigorous  shoots  laid  in  the  frround :  in  a  few  years,  by  these 
means,  acres  of  ground  may  be  covered  with  them.  On  standards  with 
short  stems  they  make  very  ornamental  plants  for  lawns;  if  they  grow 
luxuriantly,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  will  descend,  and,  if  not  shortened,  will 
produce,  the  following  season,  corymbs  of  flowers  at  every  bud,  forming  a 
dome-shaped  mass  having  a  £[ne  effect."  (Oai^  p.  12.)  They  have,  also,  a 
fine  effect  trained  en  pyranddc  against  a  slight  wooden  or  wire  frame.  The 
varieties  of  R,  muitiflara,  12  in  number,  are  all  distinguished  by  the  fringed 
stipules  to  their  leaves,  already  described  p.  774.  The  original  species  is 
tender,  requiring  a  south  wall ;  but  several  of  the  varieties  which  have  been 
produced  by  hybridisation  are  quite  hardy.  The  Boursault  roses,  Mr.  Rivers 
observes,  are  all  subvarieties  oi  R,  Boursaultn,  which  he  calls  a  variety  of  R, 
alplna,  and  the  only  one  "^  thought  worthy  of  cultivation."  These  roses  may 
be  easily  distinguished  by  their  long,  purplish-red,  and  nearly  thomless  shoots, 
which  are  often  1211.  or  15  ft.  long  in  one  season.  There  are  9  varieties. 
Besides  the  above  great  divisions,  there  are  several  climbing  roses,  which 
could  not  be  classed  under  them.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are,  R, 
"BbxAlwe  white  and  yellow,  R,  sinica,  R,  Clarei,  R.  fndica  major,  and  the 
climbing  Provence.  For  the  above  remarks  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Rivers,  jun. 

Rofa  indica,  or  China  Rosegy  70  sorts.  *'  From  six  to  eight  months  in  the 
year,  the  roses  in  this  division  form  bright  ornaments  to  our  gardens: 
many  of  the  robust  varieties  make  beautiful  standards.  They  are  all  quite 
hardy,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  most  brilliant  colours :  others  of  the 
purest  white.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more  double  flowers  have  a  peculiar 
delicate  blush,  unlike  any  other  rose." 

Roia  indica  odordta,  or  Tca'Scented  Chhia  RoseSy  51  sorts.  "  These  are 
China  roses  having  a  strong  odour  of  tea :  they  are  seminal  varieties  of  the 
old  blush  tca-sccnted  rose  (^R.  indica  odorata),  and  of  R,  ochroleuca,  or  the 
yellow  China  rose.  They  are  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion as  to  cold  in  winter,  and  also  in  their  flowers,  as  they  seem  to  require 
the  warm  dewy  nights  of  August  and  8epteml>er  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection. In  hot  weather,  in  June  and  July,  they  arc  very  fleeting,  as  their 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  delicate  texture,  soon  fading  in  sunny  weather. 
They  require  careful  cultivation,  and  must  have  a  raised  border  against  a 
south,  south-cast,  or  west  wall.  This  border  should  be  a  compost  of  rotten 
manure  or  leaves,  light  loam,  and  sand,  equal  parts,  and  raised  about  18  in. 
above  the  surface.  When  grown  as  low  standards,  they  are  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful: but  they  should  be  taken  up  in  November,  and  their  roots  laid  in 
mould  in  a  shed,  as  our  sharp  winters  would  injure  them,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  blooming  in  perfection  if  left  exposed." 

Miniature y  or  dwarfs  China  Roses ^  from  Rbfa  XauT€7iceana,  16  sorts.  '*  Some 
of  these  are  kuown  as  fairy  roses ;  and  tliey  indeed  deserve  the  appellation : 
the^  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  planting  on  rockwork ;  their  minute  and 
vivid  flowers  having  an  excellent  effect  in  such  situations.  In  the  cool  autum- 
nal months,  they  bloom  in  great  perfection." 

NoiseUe  Roses,  66  sorts.  *'  These  have  resulted  from  a  happy  intermixture 
of  the  China  rose  with  the  old  musk  rose,  and  from  it  we  have  the  annexed 
numerous  varieties,  partaking  in  a  pleasing  manner  of  both  parents :  in  many, 
the  clustered  habit  and  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  musk  rose  prevails ;  in  others, 
the  perfume  and  magnificent  flowers  of  the  tc»-6cented  roses  are  apparent : 
together  forming  a  most  elegant  section.  Some  of  the  clusters  of  flowers  are 
BO  large  as  to  have  60  to  80  in  one  cor3rmb.  The  constant  succession  of 
flowers,  till  the  chills  of  November  prevent  the  opening  of  the  buds,  makes 
them  highly  interesting  :  they  are  all  veir  hardy,  and,  as  standards,  seem  to 
•how  their  varied  characters  with  better  effect  than  as  dwarfs :  they  are  also 
well  adapted  for  rose  pillars,  as  their  shoots  are  long  and  flexible,'* 
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L*lh  d9  Bomimi  Motm,  38  sorts.  *  This  is  a  most  beautiful  section, 
■oarceljr  known  in  this  country.  The  oriffinal,  or  common.  Tile  de  Bourbon 
rose  was  sent  to  France,  in  1822,  from  tne  Mauritius,  by  the  brother  of  M. 
Noisette,  a  nurseryman  at  Paris.  It  is  semidouble,  and  seems  to  have  the 
characters  of  a  distinct  species.  It  bears  seeds  in  great  profusion  ;  but,  though 
thousands  of  seedlings  have  been  raised,  the  produce  of  good  varieties  has 
been  but  in  small  proportion  to  the  bad.  Like  the  China  roses,  of  which  they 
have  been  consido^  a  division,  they  are  perpetual  bloomers ;  but  they  have 
a  luxuriance  and  gracefulness  quite  their  own.  The  perfect  and  elegant  form 
of  their  flowers,  the  extremely  aelicate  tints  in  some,  and  vivid  rose-colour  in 
ocbers,  will  soon  establish  them  in  the  favour  of  the  rose  amateur :  as  stan- 
ihotls,  they  grow  most  luxuriantly,  are  quite  hardy,  and  bloom  in  greater 
perfection  late  in  autumn  than  any  other  perpetual  rose." 

Musk  Boits,  10  sorts.  **  These  are  interesting  from  their  powerful  fra- 
grwice  and  autumnal  flowering.  The  old  white  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  English  gardens.*' 

Mtteartney  Roses  and  B!bsa  rmcrophylla,  10  sorts.  '*  Most  of  the  annexed 
fvieties  of  this  interesting  section  are  novelties.  From  their  evergreen,  shin« 
mg^  neat  foliage,  and  elegant  growth,  they  are  quite  worthy  a  place  in  the 
garden  of  the  rose  amateur.  In  cold  soils,  they  will  require  a  warm  situation 
and  raised  border:  but  they  are  much  hardier  worked  on  the  dog  rose;  and, 
as  half  standards,  are  beautiful ;  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  standard  tea« 
scented  roses.*' 

Sweet  Briar y  ]  7  sorts. 

Scotch  RoseSy  27  sorts.  *'  These  are  all  derived  from  the  R.  spinosissima, 
or  wild  rose  of  Scotland ;  and  they  form  so  gay  an  assemblage  among  May 
flowers,  that  a  clump  or  border  ought  to  be  devoted  to  them  in  every  flower- 
garden.  The  shape  of  the  flower  is  peculiar  and  similar,  being  nearly 
globular." 

Miscellaneous  Roses,  sold  at  2/.  lOs,  per  100,  in  pairs  ;  101  sorts. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  also  mven  a  synopsis  of  variegated  roses,  consisting  of  42 
sorts.  He  adds  that  the  sections  "  of  roses  are  now  so  well  defined,  that 
each  ought  to  have  its  department :  a  clump  of  hybrids,  for  their  gorgeous 
colours  m  June  and  July ;  of  perpetuals,  for  their  fragrance  in  the  autumnal 
months ;  of  Noisettes,  for  their  elegance  and  abundance  of  flowers ;  of  Scotch 
roses,  for  their  precocity  and  humble  crowth ;  and  of  climbing  roses,  for  pillars, 
which  should  be  planted  in  a  very  ricn  soil,  as  they  will  then  put  forth  strong 
central  branches,  of  8  ft.  or  10  fl.  in  length,  which,  when  fastened  to  the 
stakes,  will  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  lateral  blooming  shoots  for  many  sea^ 
sons.  Climbing  roses  will  cover  a  sloping  bank,  as  their  flexible  branches 
can  be  pegged  to  the  ground  in  any  direction,  and  will  form  a  beautiful  carpet 
of  foliage  and  flowers ;  the  dark  crimson  and  white  varieties  blending  with 
peculiar  elegance.  The  perpetual.  He  de  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  roses,  from 
their  vigorous  habits  and  tendency  to  flower,  may  be  made  fine  objects  for 
ornamenting  halls,  &c.,  during  the  autumnal  months;  for  this  purpose,  they 
should  be  put  into  large  pots,  and  well  furnished  with  surface  manure,  and 
plenty  of  water  in  summer :  their  blossoms  ought,  also,  to  be  cut  ofl^ just  before 
expansion.  The  crimson  perpetual  rose  may  also  be  forced  with  fine  effect* 
*  The  pots  (twenty-fours  of  the  London  potteries,  8  in.  deep,  74  in.  over) 
roust  be  plunged  in  the  natural  soil  to  the  rims,  a  deep  frame  placed  over 
them,  and  the  heat  kept  up  with  linings  of  hot  dung,'  giving  air  as  required. 
This  fine  autumnal  rose,  when  forced,  and  blooming  in  March  or  April,  is 
most  beautiful :  its  too  short  flower  stalks  are  lengthened  by  this  mode  of 
culture ;  its  flowers  are  erect  (unlike  many  other  forced  roses),  and  lose  none 
of  their  colour  or  fragrance  by  the  excitement  they  have  undergone.  For  all 
these  purposes,**  Mr.  Rivers  adds, ''  roses  should  be  *  worked '  on  the  dog  ro§9 
stock,  as  its  vigorous  and  eas^y  excitable  habit  are  quite  necessary  to  bring  the 
plants  into  a  fit  condition  for  forcing." 

Geography.    The  rose,  in  some  of  its  fonnsy  is  found  in  a  wild  stake  in 
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everj  countnr  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 
It  extends  from  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Africa,  ami  from  Kamtschatka 
to  Bengal  and  China.  In  North  America,  it  ranges  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  mountains  of  Mexico ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  South  America,  or  in 
Australia.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley  (Rot,  Mviiog.,  p.  29.),  the  species 
are  all  included  between  Kf  and  20^  north  latitude,  except  R,  Monte- 
zunid?,  from  Mexico,  which  is  found  in  19^  north  latitude,  at  an  elevation 
of  more  than  93(K)  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  18  species,  or  sorts, 
are  natives  of  Russia  and  the  adjacent  countries;  5  are  common  both  to 
Europe  and  Asia;  15  have  been  found  in  China;  and  6  in  the  north 
of  Indin.  Europe  has  25  species,  of  which  five  sixths  are  found  be- 
tween the  limits  of  40"  and  50°  north  latitude.  '*  To  the  south  of  Uiia 
range,  they  decrease  in  number  much  more  rapidly  than  to  the  north. 
Britain,  which  lies  just  without  its  northern  limits,  has  10  species,  Den- 
mark 7,  and  Holland  13;  whilst  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant,  which 
bear  nearly  the  same  relation  to  it  on  the  south,  only  4  species  have  been 
observeil.  Many  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  as  R,  reversa,  R,  mjfria- 
c&ntha,  R,  hibernica,  and  R.  involuta ;  others  to  countries,  as  the  R.  maj&lia 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  R,  glutinosa  of  the  Levant.  Some  few 
are  only  confined  by  the  extreme  limits  of  the  genus :  thus  R,  spinoslssima 
VI  alike  common  to  the  dreary  wilds  of  Iceland,  and  to  the  sultry  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  R,  canina  grows  from  the  confines  of  Anger- 
mania  in  Sweden,  to  the  most  southern  regions  of  Europe,  thence  extending 
into  Egypt. 

**  In  the  north  of  Africa  are  2  species  peculiar  to  that  country ;  and  2 
others  common  to  it  and  Europe.  14  species  have  been  found  m  North 
America ;  none  of  which,  except  R,  Montezuim:^  and  R.  stricta,  have  much 
seneral  resemblance  to  European  roses.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
the  R.  Isevighta  of  the  woods  of  Georgia  is  so  similar  to  the  R.  slnica  of 
China,  as  not  to  be  immediately  distinguishable  from  it."  (LiruU.  Monog., 
introd.  p.  30.) 

The  rose,  in  a  wild  state,  is  n)ore  frequently  found  on  soils  that  are  dry  and 
free,  than  on  such  as  are  moist  and  tenacious ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
climbing  kinds,  it  is  more  common  among  bushes  of  its  own  height,  than  in 
woods ;  thus  indicating  to  the  cultivator  that  it  ought  neither  to  be  altogether 
exposed  to  the  sun,  nor  entirely  excluded  from  its  rays.  In  the  north  of 
Burope,  wihl  roses  have  always  single  flowers ;  but  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  roses  with  double  flowers  growing  spontaneously  in  the  fields, 
woods,  and  meadows. 

HUtory,  The  rose  is  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers  of  antiquity  as  an 
object  of  culture.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  double  rose,  and  Solomon  of  the 
lose  of  Sharon,  and  of  the  plantations  of  roses  at  Jericho.  Theophrastus 
tells  us  that  the  hundred-leaved  rose  grew,  in  his  time,  on  Mount  Pungaeus; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  Hsle  of  Hoses)  received  its  uame  from 
the  culture  of  roses  carried  on  there.  Fliny  mentions  several  sorts  of  roses 
which  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans ;  and  that  those  of  Pra^neste,  Campania, 
Ifiletus,  and  Cyrene  were  the  most  celebrated. 

The  Pweneste  roses  are  thought  by  Thory,  De  Lcuce,  and  other  French 
authors,  to  belong  to  the  species  i26sa  damasc^na.  No.  35.  fig.  490.  p.  759. ; 
those  of  Campania  to  Aosa  centif61ia.  No.  36.  fig.  491.  p.  760.;  and 
those  of  Miletus  to  i?6sa  g611ica.  No.  37.  fi^.  493.  p.  760.  Pliny  says 
nothing  in  the  way  of  description  of  the  roses  ot  l^rraeste ;  but  they  are,  no 
doubt,  those  referred  to  by  Virgil,  as  *'  biferique  rosaria  Psesti,*'  the  t%vice- 
bearing  roses  of  Paestum,  a  village  of  Latium,  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome. 
Of  the  roses  of  Campania,  Pliny  sajw  that  they  have  a  hundred  leaves,  and 
limt  they  are  found  in  Campania  in  Italy,  and  about  Philippi  in  Greece. 
Iliey  do  not  grow  naturally,  he  adds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi, 
Imt  they  were  brought  there  fi^eii  Mount  Pan^aHis,  which  is  not  iur  thence, 
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and  which  produces  roses  that  have  a  great  number  of  leaves.  The  roae 
of  Miletus  is  recognised  as  R.  gallica,  the  rose  de  Provins  of  the  French 
authors,  firoro  the  character  given  it  by  Pliny,  of  having  the  fk)wers  of  a  very 
deep  red,  with  not  more  than  a  dozen  petals. 

The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  known  either  the  yellow  rose  or 
the  white  rose ;  at  least,  neither  of  these  are  mentioned  by  Thcophrastus  or 
Hioy,  unless  we  except  those  which  the  latter  calls  the  roses  of  Alabanda,  iu 
Caria,  which  had  the  petals  whitish. 

Roses  were  more  highly  prized  by  the  Romans  than  any  other  flowers ;  aod 
they  bad  even  attained  to  the  luxury  of  forcing  them.  Under  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  the  Egyptians  thought  of  offering  to  that  emperor's  court,  as  a 
lOBgnificent  present,  roses  in  the  middle  of  winter ;  but  this  the  Romaua 
amiled  at,  so  abundant  were  roses  in  Rome  at  that  season.  In  every  street, 
says  Martial,  the  odour  of  spring  is  breathed,  and  garlands  of  flowers,  freshly 
gathered,  are  displayed.  **  Send  us  corn,  Egyptians !  and  we  will  send  tfou 
rofles."  (MarL,  vi.  80.)  The  Roman  physicians  determined  the  kinds  of 
plants  proper  to  be  admitted  into  the  floral  crowns  put  on  the  heads  of 
the  great  men  whom  it  was  designed  to  honour  at  festivals ;  and  these  were, 
the  parsley,  the  ivy,  the  mjrtle,  and  the  rose,  which  were  all  considered 
as  antidotes  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  vapours  of  wine.  Rose  trees  were 
employed,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  to  decorate  tombs ;  and 
instances  are  given  of  rose  gardens  being  bequeathed  by  their  proprietors,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  flowers  to  cover  their  graves.  An  old  inscription 
found  at  Ravenna,  and  anotlier  at  Milan,  prove  this  custom,  which  is  also 
alluded  to  by  Propcrtius  and  other  poets.  The  bitterest  curses  were  impre- 
cated against  those  who  dared  to  violate  these  sacred  plantations.  Some- 
times the  dying  man  ordered  that  his  heirs  should  meet  every  year,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  to  dine  together  near  his  tomb,  and  to  crown 
it  with  roses  gathered  from  his  sepulchral  plantation.  The  first  Roman 
Christians  disapproved  of  the  employment  of  flowers,  either  at  feasts  or  on 
tombs,  because  they  were  so  used  by  the  pagans.  Tertullian  wrote  a  book 
against  the  employment  of  garlands ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  did  not 
think  it  right  that  kings  should  be  crowned  with  roses,  as  our  Saviour  was 
crowned  with  thorns. 

Of  the  history  of  the  rose,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Toumefort,  when  botany  became  a  science,  very  little  is  known ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  dark  ages  they  were  held  in  esteem  by  all  who 
could  procure  them.  When  Saladin  took  Jerusalem,  in  1 128,  he  would  not 
enter  the  mosque  of  the  Temple,  then  converted  into  a  church  by  the  Chris- 
tians, till  the  walls  had  been  thoroughly  washed  and  pu rifled  with  rose-water. 
It  is  added,  that  500  camels  were  employed  to  convey  this  water,  and  that  even 
these  were  hardly  found  sufficient ;  a  tale,  as  Thory  observes,  worthy  of  the 
East.  Voltaire  says,  that,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  IL» 
in  1453,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  washed  with  rose-water  in  a  similar 
manner,  before  it  was  converted  into  a  mosque.  We  read  in  the  Hisiory 
of  the  Mogul  Empire,  by  Father  Catron,  that  the  celebrated  Princess  NOur« 
mahal  filled  an  entire  canal  with  rose-water,  upon  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  sailing  along  with  the  Great  Mo^l.  The  heat  of  the  sun  disengaged  the 
essential  oil  from  the  rose-water :  this  was  observed  floating  upon  the  surface 
of  tlie  water ;  and  thus  was  made  the  discovery  of  the  essence,  otto,  or  attar, 
of  roses.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  carry  large  vessels  filled  with  rose- 
water  to  baptisms.  Bayle  relates,  upon  this  subject,  that  at  the  birth  of 
Ronsard»  his  nurse,  in  the  way  to  church,  let  him  fall  upon  a  heap  of  flowers ; 
and  that  at  this  instant  the  woman  who  held  the  vessel  of  rose-water  poured 
it  upon  the  infant.  All  this,  sa^s  Bayle,  has  been  since  regarded  as  a  happy 
omen  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  his  poems  would  one  day  be  held  1  Rotes 
were  often,  in  the  days  oi  chivalry,  worn  by  the  cavaUers  at  tournaments,  aa  an 
emblem  of  their  devotion  to  love  and  beauty. 

]h  I503j  Ludovico  Verthem^,  who  had.  iravellad  in  the  East,  obs^es  thajfc 
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Taessa  was  particularly  celebrated  for  roses,  and  that  he  saw  a  great  quantity 
of  these  flowers  at  Calicut.  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  ICSfi,  found  the  gardens  oi 
the  Persians  without  "  parterres,  labyrinths,  and  other  ornaments  of  Euro- 
pean gardens,  but  filled  with  lilies,  peach  trees,  and  roses ;  and  all  modem 
travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  flower  is  held  in  the 
East.  Sir  William  Ouseley  tells  us,  in  his  Travels  in  Persia  iti  1819,  that 
vhen  he  entered  the  flower-garden  belonging  to  the  governor  of  the  castle 
near  Fassa, he  was  overwhelmed  with  roses ;  and  Jackson,  in  his  Joumey,&c., 
says  that  the  roses  of  the  Sinan  Nile,  or  Garden  of  the  Nile,  are  unequalled; 
and  mattresses  are  made  of  their  leaves  for  men  of  rank  to  recline  on.  Buck- 
ingham speaks  of  the  rose  plantations  of  Damascus,  as  occupying  an  area  ot 
many  acres  about  three  miles  from  that  city :  but  we  have  said  so  much  on 
the  gardens  of  Syria  and  Persia,  and  of  the  roses  forming  a  conspicuous 
article  of  culture  m  them,  in  the  historical  part  of  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 
denings that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  the  subject  here,  farther  than  to  give  the 
following  quotation  from  Sir  liobert  Ker  Porter's  Travels :  — 

"  On  my  first  entering  this  bower  of  fairy  land,"  says  this  gentleman, 
speaking  of  the  garden  of  one  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Persia,  "  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  two  rose  trees  full  14  ft.  high,  laden  with  thousands  of 
flowers,  in  every  degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a  bloom  and  delicacy  of  scent 
that  imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  with  exquisite  perfume.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  in  no  country  in  the  world  does  the  rose  grow  in  such  perfection  as  in 
Persia ;  in  no  country  is  it  so  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives.  Their 
gardens  and  courts  arc  crowded  by  its  plants,  their  rooms  ornamented  with 
vases  filled  with  its  gathered  branches,  and  every  bath  strewed  with  the  full- 
blown flowers,  plucked  with  the  ever-replenished  stems. But,  in  this 

delicious  garden  of  Negaaristan,  the  eye  and  the  smell  are  not  the  only  senses 
r^aled  by  the  presence  of  the  rose :  the  ear  is  enchanted  by  the  wild  and 
beautiful  notes  of  multitudes  of  nightingales,  whose  warblings  seem  to  increase 
in  melody  and  softness  with  the  unfolding  of  their  favourite  flowers.  Here, 
indeed,  the  stranger  is  more  powerfully  reminded  that  he  is  in  the  genuine 
country  of  the  nightingale  and  the  rose."  (Persia  in  Mimature^YoL  iii.) 

At  marriages  and  other  festivities,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  guests  wore 
^liaplets  of  roses.  The  author  of  the  romance  of  Perce  Forest^  describing 
an  entertainment,  says,  "  Every  person  wore  a  chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head. 
The  constable  of  France,  and,  probably,  other  great  ofiicers  at  other  courts, 
when  he  waited  on  the  king  at  dinner,  had  one  of  these  crowns.  Won)en, 
when  they  took  the  veil,  and  when  they  married,  were  thus  adorned.  War- 
riors wore  their  helmets  encircled  with  these  flowers,  as  appears  from  their 
monumental  figures.  This  fondness  of  our  ancestors  for  this  fra^nt  and 
elegant  flower,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  they  applied  it,  explams  a  par- 
ticular, that,  at  first  sight,  seems  somewhat  whimsical,  which  is,  the  bushels  of 
roses  sometimes  paid  by  vassals  to  their  lords."  {Hisloire  de  la  Vie  Privee  des 
Franfais,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.) 

In  Britain,  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  rose  occurs  in  Chaucer,  who 
wro^  early  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  in  the  be^nning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  33.),  there  is  evidence  of  the  rose 
havins  been  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes ;  and  of  the  water  distilled 
from  It  being  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  to  wash  the 
bands  at  meals ;  a  custom  still  preserved  in  some  of  our  colleges,  and  also  in 
many  of  the  public  halls  within  the  city  of  London. 

Among  the  new  year's  gifts  presented  to  Queen  Mary  in  1556,  was  a  bottle 
of  roosc  (rose)  water,  a  loaf  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  (Xichors  Illusira^ 
<»(mi,  note  by  T.  G.  C^;  and,  in  1570,  we  find  among  the  items  in  the  account 
of  a  dinner  of  Lord  Leycester,  when  he  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  3  oz.  of  rose-water. 

In  an  account  of  a  grant  by  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  (18  Queen 
Elizabeth,  20th  March,  1576,)  to  Christopher  (afterwards  Sir  Christopher) 
Hatlon,  of  great   part  of  Ely  House,  Holborn,  for  twenty-one  years,  the 
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tenant  covenants  to  pay,  on  Midsummer-day,  a  red  rose  for  the  gate-house 
and  gxirden ;  and  for  the  ground  (fourteen  acres),  ten  loads  of  hay,  and  10/. 
per  annum ;  the  bishop  reserving  to  himself  and  successors  free  access  through 
the  gate-house,  for  walking  in  the  gardens,  and  gathering  twenty  bushels  of 
roses  yearly.  (Mafcolm's  London,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  231 — 237.)  On  this  grant. 
Sir  Thomas  G.  Cullum  observes,  that  this  deed  affords  us  a  pleasing  instance 
of  relaxation  of  feudal  tyranny ;  the  old  manorial  lords  generally  clogging 
their  grants  of  land  with  oppressive  services.  In  the  same  light  we  should 
consider  the  jocular  tenures  by  which  several  manors,  or  parcels  of  land,  were 
formerly  holden.  {Ctdlum^s  Jlawxfcad,  2d  edit.  p.  1 18.)  In  1597,  we  find  Gerard 
speaking  of  the  damask  rose,  or  rose  of  Damascus,  and  the  cinnamon  rose,  as 
common  in  English  gardens.  Hakluyt  sa\s  that  the  rose  of  Damascus  waf 
brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Linaker,  physician  to  Henry  VII. ;  and  his  sup- 
cessor.  Sir  Richard  Weston,  who  wrote  in  1645,  says, "  We  have  red  roses  from 
France."  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  tiie  keeper  of  the  robes  and  jewels  a^ 
Whitehall,  amongst  a  variety  of  other  offices,  had  separate  salaries  allowed 
him,  "  for  fire  to  air  the  hot-houses,  40^.  by  the  year;  and  "  for  digging  and 
setting  of  roses  in  the  taring  Gardens,  AOs.  by  the  year."  (Hufory  oft/te  Ffnf 
Fourteen  Years  of  King  James,  T.  G.  C.)  As,  during  the  middle  ages,  rosef 
were  in  use  in  the  festivals  of  the  church  throughout  Europe,  it  seenui 
probable  that  they  would  be  generally  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  tHc 
priories  and  other  religious  establishments.  The  moss  rose  was  brought  iy 
England  fi-om  Holland  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Very  little  faith  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  assertions  of  persons  ignorant  of  gardening  and  botany,  af 
to  the  date  of  the  introduction  ot  particular  plants ;  as  a  proof  of  which  may 
be  given  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Madame  de  Genlis,  when  she  was  in  Cse- 
bmd,  saw  the  moss  rose  for  the  first  time  in  her  life ;  and,  when  she  returne4^ 
took  a  plant  with  her  to  Paris,  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  France ;  though 
the  fact  is,  that  it  was  originated  in  Provence.  The  musk  rose,  Hakluyt  i3^ 
us, in  1592,  was  first  obtained  from  Italy;  and  it  also  was  common  in  the  tin)(^ 
of  Gerard.  The  single  yellow  rose  was  known  to  Gerard,  but  not  the  double, 
which,  Parkinson  informs  us,  as  noticed  p.  757.,  was  brought  to  England 
firom  Syria  before  1629.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  roses,  the  China  rose 
(i?.  fndica),  was  first  introduced  in  1789 ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  created 
a  revolution  in  the  culture  of  roses,  by  the  innumerable  varieties  which  havjl 
been  raised  between  it,  the  deep  red  China  rose  (72.  semperflorens),  intr<>> 
duced  the  same  year,  and  the  European  roses. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  great  use  of  the  cultivated  rose,  in  all  countries 
where  it  is  grown,  is  as  a  florifcrous  shrub ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  cultivated 
for  the  uses  to  which  its  flowers  are  applied  in  medicine  and  domestic 
economy  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  more  eq>e- 
cially  in  Asia.  In  Syria,  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  j  andj^ 
indeed,  the  aboriginal  name  of  that  country,  Suristan,is  said  to  signify  the 
Land  of  Roses.  The  rose  plantations  of  Damascus,  those  of  Cashmere,  of 
the  Barbary  coast,  and  of  Fayoum  in  Upper  Egj-pt,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned as  cultivated  for  maknig  the  attar,  or  essence,  of  roses  from  thdr 
flowers.  In  France,  the  rose  de  Provins  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Mame, 
about  60  miles  south-cast  of  Paris ;  and  also  at  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  near 
Paris,  for  products  of  a  similar  nature.  In  Britain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  large  towns,  mid  in  many  i)rivate  gardens,  the 
flowers  are  gathered  for  making  rose-water,  or  drying  as  perfumes.  The 
various  preparations  from  the  flowers  are,  the  dried  petals,  rose-water,  vinegar 
of  roses,  spirit  of  roses,  conserve  of  roses,  honey  of  roses,  oil  of  roses,  and 
attar,  otto,  butter,  or  essence,  of  roses.  After  making  some  general  remark^, 
we  shall  notice  the  mode  of  prcr)aring  each  of  these  articles. 

The  kind  of  rose  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes,  in  Syria,  is  generally 
said  to  be  the  damask,  or  Damascus,  species ;  but,  according  to  LanffljBB 
(Recherches  surla  Decouverte  de  la  Rose,  &c.},  it  is  the  musk  rose  from  wmeh 
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die  taaence  kiiowa  as  attar  is  procured.  This  rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
not  so  double  as  those  of  maiiy  others,  also  flowers  later  than  most  of  the 
tarts.  Aeconliog  to  De^fontaines  and  Langles,  it  is  cultivated  extensively 
mem  Tunis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  African  cities  bordering  the 
ifediterranean,  at  Fayoum  in  Upfxr  £g}'pt,  and  al^o  in  Persia  and  inlndia. 
IW  hundred-leaved  rose  is  the  variety  most  commonly  grow  n,  both  ia  France 
flnd  England,  for  its  petals.  The  rose  de  Prorins,  however,  b  culti^-atcd  on  a 
laf|^  sode  in  the  vicinity  of  Pans,  on  account,  according  to  Boic,  of  its 
took  and  astringent  properties,  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of 
MO«t  other  roses,  which  are  all  more  or  less  laxative  or  purgatire.  .According 
to  an  analysis  of  the  petals  of  the  rose  de  Pronus  (/?.  gallica),  as  grown  in  the 
CXtetiaive  plantations  of  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  they  arc  found  to  contain  a  cer- 
tain gallic  acid  and  tannin,  which  accounts  for  their  medical  properties.  The 
petals  of  this  rose  are  also  the  only  ones  that  increase  in  fragrance  in  drying ; 
all  the  other  sorts  being  much  less  fr^agrant  when  dry,  than  vihen  in  a 
reoent  state. 

The  petals  of  roses  ought  always  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  flower  is 
luUy  expanded ;  and  the  gathering  should  never  be  deferred  till  it  has  be^;un  to 
iide ;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  Petals  are  not  only  discoloured,  but 
iveakened  in  their  medical  properties.  They  should  be  immediately  separated 
from  the  calv-x,  and  the  claws  of  the  petab  pinched  off;  they  are  then  dried 
m  the  sha^ie,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm,  or  by  a  stove  in  a  room,  if  the 
aeaaon  is  humid ;  care  being  taken,  in  either  case,  not  to  spread  them  on  the 
^lound,  but  on  a  platform  raised  2  fr.  or  3  ft.  above  it. 

The  drying  should  be  conducted  expeditiously ;  because  it  has  been  found 
that  slowly  dried  petals  do  not  exhale  nearl\  so  much  odour  as  those  which 
-hare  been  dried  quickly  ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  hay,  sweet  herbs,  and 
odonieious  vegetables  generally.  After  the  petals  are  dned,  the\  are  freed 
firom  any  sand,  dust,  or  eggs  of  insects,  which  may  adhere  to  them,  bv  jdioi-mg 
them,  and  rubbing  them  gently  in  a  fine  sieve.  After  this,  the  petals  are  put 
-ittto  close  vessels,  from  which  the  air  b  excluded,  and  which  are  kept  in  a  dry 
airy  situation.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  free  the  rosepeta!s  entirely  from 
the  eggs  of  insects,  they  are  taken  out  of  these  vessels  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  placed  in  sieves,  rubbed,  cleaned,  and  replaced.  Parmentier  states  that 
the  {letals  of  red  roses  keep  lon£er  than  those  of  white  ones.  At  one  time, 
the  dried  petals  of  the  roses  of  Provins  were  so  celebrated,  that,  according  to 
Pome!  (Hisloircdci  Drogues),  they  were  sent  as  far  as  India ;  and  M.  Opois, 
apothecary  of  Pro%'ins,  who  has  written  a  dissertation  upon  the  roses  in  the 
Dcighbourbood  of  that  town,  affirms  tliat,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
•a  fluperior  mode  of  cultivation,  the  roses  of  F^ovins  are  more  fragrant  when 
diy,  and  better  adaptc'd  for  medicinal  purposes,  than  any  others  whatever. 
Desfontaines  asserts  that  apothecaries  employ  both  pale  and  red  roses ;  and 
that  the  petals  of  the  Provms,  of  the  hundred-leaved  damask,  and  of  the  com- 
MOO  damask,  are  used  by  them  indifferently. 

Rote-water  is  dij»tilled  from  the  petals  of  pale  roses,  in  preference  to  deep 
red  ones,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  and,  in  France,  those  of  the 
aMiflk  rose  arc  preferred  when  they  can  be  obtained.  This  product  of  the 
'rose  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  to  Avicenna, 
among  the  Arabs,  a.  d.  960.  It  is  more  or  less  in  use,  in  every  civilised 
oouotry,  for  the  toilette,  and  on  occasions  of  festivals  and  religious  cere- 
monies. It  is  still  used  at  the  feasts  of  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  city  of 
IkOadoD.  Medicinally,  it  is  applied  to  sore  eyes,  either  alone,  or  with  Gou- 
lard^B  extract,  or  other  medicines. 

Vinrgar  of  Roses  is  made  by  simply  infusing  dried  ro5e  petals  in  the  best 
dbtilled  vinegar.  It  is  chiefly  used  on  the  Continent,  for  curing  headachs 
produced  by  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun.  For  this  pur- 
pose, cloths,  or  linen  rags,  moistened  with  the  vinegar,  are  applied  to  the 
bead,  and  left  there  till  they  are  dried  bjr  evaporation. 

Jjpinf  of  Roict  is  procured  by  disdlhng  rose  petals  in  sand  heat,  with  a 
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smail  Quantity  of  spirits  of  wine.  This  produces  a  very  fragrant  spirit,  which, 
ini^^  with  sugar,  makes  the  liqueur  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  fhitile 
de  roie\  it  also  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  liqueur  c^WcA  patf mi  ttmmtr» 

Conserve  of  Roses  h  prepared  by  bruising  in  a  mortar  the  petals  with  their 
weight  of  sugar,  till  the  whole  forms  a  homogeneous  mass.  In  the  eariier 
Ages,  when,  according  to  Rosembourg,  in  his  History  of  the  Rose  (published  Hi 
1631),  the  rose  was  a  specific  against  every  disease,  this  conserve  was  thought 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  a  cold.  It  was  much  in  use  in  the  time  of  Gerard, 
and  is  still  employed  in  the  composition  of  electuaries,  and  many  oth^r 
medicines. 

Honey  of  Roses  is  made  bv  beating  up  fresh  rose  leaves  with  a  small  qixu»- 
lity  of  boiling  water  ;  and,  after  filtering  the  mass,  boiling  the  pure  liquor  with 
honey.  This  was  formerly  much  in  use  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  for  solic 
throats. 

Oil  of  Roses  is  obtained  by  bruising  fresh  rose  petals,  mixing  them  with  four 
times  their  weight  of  olive  oil,  and  leaving  them  in  a  sand  heat  for  two  days. 
If  the  red  rose  de  Provins  be  used,  the  oil  is  said  to  imbibe  no  odour ;  but.  If 
the  petals  of  pale  roses  be  employed,  it  becomes  perfumed.  This  preparotioii 
was  celebrated  among  the  ancients.  Pliny  says  that,  according  to  Homer,  rosea 
were  macerated  for  their  oil  in  the  time  of  the  Trojans.  The  oil  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  hair,  and  is  generally  sold  in  perfumers'  shops,  both  in  France 
Bni  England,  under  the  name  oi'Phui/e  antique  de  rose. 

Essence,  Attar,  Otto,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Butter,  of  Rotes,  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  different  preparations  from  this  flower ;  and  forms 
an  object  of  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  in  Syria,  in  Persia,  in  India, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  In  England,  it  is  usually  called  otto  of 
roses,  a  corruption  of  the  word  attar,  which,  in  Arabic,  signifies  perfume. 
This  essence  has  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  only  becomes  liquid  in  the 
very  warmest  weather.  It  is  preserved  in  small  fla&ks,  and  is  so  powerful, 
that  touching  it  with  the  point  of  a  pin  will  bring  away  enough  to  scent  a 
pocket-handkerchief  for  two  or  three  days.  The  discovery  of  the  essence  6f 
roses  dates  fVom  the  year  1612,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  mother- 
in4aw  of  the  Great  Mogul,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  p.  785.  The 
essence  is  still  procured  almost  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  whto 
first  discovered ;  viz.  by  collecting  the  drops  of  oil  which  float  on  the  surfiioe 
of  vessels  filled  with  rose  water,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  and  then 
congealing  it  by  cold. 

Hoses  give  more  or  less  of  this  oil  according  to  their  kind,  and  the  climate 
and  soil  in  which  they  have  been  cultivated.  The  musk  rose  is  considered  the 
best,  and  the  climate  and  soil  of  Cashmere  the  most  favourable ;  the  otto  of 
roses  procured  from  Persia  is  next  in  estimation  to  that  of  Cashmere ;  and  that 
of  Syria,  and  that  of  the  Barbary  states,  are  considered  to  be  of  very  inferior 
quality.  The  manner  of  making  the  otto  of  roses  in  Cashmere  is  given  by 
Dr.  Donald  Monro,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i. 
p.  12.,  published  in  1790.  The  petals  of  the  roses  are  put  into  a  wooden 
vessel  along  with  pure  water,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  oily  particles,  being  disengaged  by  the  heat,  float  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  whence  they  arc  sucked  up,  from  tune  to  time,  by  applying  to 
them  some  very  fine  dry  cotton  wool.  From  this  wool  the  oil  is  pressed  mto 
little  bottles,  which  are  inunediately  afterwards  sealed  hermetically.  The 
quantity  of  essence  obtained  from  100  lb.  of  rose  petals  scarcely  amounts  to 
half  a  drachm. 

A  wretched  Substitute  for  Otto  of  Roses  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  apoth^ 
caries  of  Paris:  the  petals  of /^6sa  damascena.  No. 35.  p.  769., are  boiled iti a 
large  caldron  of  water  along  with  as  much  hog's  lard  as  will  cover  its  surface 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  grease.  The  oil  of  the  rose  petals,  on  separating  from 
them  by  boiling,  unites  with  this  grease,  from  which  it  is  again  separated  by 
spirits  of  wine. 

A  Conserve  of  Roses  was  formerly  made  of  the  hips,  or  fruit,  when  ripe  and 
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adlowttl  bj  the  frost :  thU  w««  done  bj  reoKmnc  the  weds  and  chal^  bristles 
which  line  die  ia^ide  or'  the  hip,  and  altervarda  bearim;  the  ptdpy  matter  up  in 
a  mortar  with  sugar.  T&e  mousy  protubcraoce  frequent!  v  scco  on  the  wikl 
JOse  axki  toe  sveec  briar  wai  also  tbrmeriv  used  in  metiicine ;  but  it  is  now 
iM!{p|ected.  It  ift  proiioced  by  tlie  puncture  ot*  the  C  voips  rosae.  and  other 
kindred  ^fieciea  ot  insecti»  ^  and,  among  druj^^ts,  was  kno>ftn  by  the  Arabic 
name  of  bedeziiar. 

/or  cultiuny  and  cf^^tciutnery  Purpose t^  rose^-vater  is  in  much  demand. 
Very  jzood  tarts  are  2dao  nia#Je,  on  the  Cont'nent,  of  the  concierTe  ot*  the  hips, 
as  veil  as  of  the  cooAervc  of  the  petal.") ;  and  roae-buds  are  preserved  in  sugar, 
aid  pickled  m  rinegar.  The  apple-bearing  rose  <  Ao&a  viil^^a  pomifera) 
producer  the  largest  fruit  of  all,  and  is  the  best  adapted  for  presenrin* ;  but 
JLsvstyla  and  R,  ar^enus  are  said  by  Mr.  Joseph  Woods  (L#«.  Trams.)  to 
|iroduce  fruit,  which,  though  of  a  bmaller  size,  is  of  a  higher  davour  than  that 
of  aay  other  species.  {Hort,  Soc.  Cat.  of  FntUs,  edit.  ib26,  p.  Ido.)  The 
CBBplo^-TOcnt  of  the  rose  in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs  has  been  already 
neutioned.  The  green  leaves  o(  the  sweet  briar  are  sometimes,  on  the 
Continent,  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine,  to  communicate  to  it  a  fragrance;  and 
Cbey  are  commonly  useJ,  in  England,  to  put  into  cowslip  wine,  to  give  it  a 
ibrour.  Tea  has  been  also  made  of  these  leaves ;  and  those  of  all  the  sorts, 
as  well  as  the  young  tender  shoots,  are  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  and 
•beep.  The  points  of  the  luxuriant  shoots  of  sweet  briar,  deprived  of  their 
fmrk  and  lea%-es,  and  cut  into  short  lengths,  are  soiiietioies  candied  like  the 
blanched  leafstalks  of  angelica  and  finocchio. 

The  Wuod  of  the  Rose  is  very  hard  and  compact,  and  of  a  fine  grain  ;  and,  if 
it  could  be  procured  of  sufficient  dimensions,  it  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
box,  in  making  mathematical  inbtruments. 

Hedges  arc  formed  both  of  the  wild  and  of  the  cuiti^-ated  rose ;  but  they 
are  not  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  protection  and  enclosure,  from  their 
ramblin;;  habit  of  growth,  the  large  space  they  occupy  when  unpruned,  and 
their  liability  to  become  naked  below  when  cut  in  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
occupy  only  the  space  allowed  to  a  hedge  of  hawthorn.  For  garden  hedges, 
however,  many  of  the  varieties  are  eligible,  and  more  especially  the  fasti- 
giate-crowing  kinds;  such  as  the  Rosa  indica,  which,  in  warm  sheltered 
•ituations,  foruui  a  very  handsome  evergreen  h^lge,  flowering  nearly  all  the 
year, 

.  Undcrgrowths  of  Roses.  Many  of  the  climbing  and  trailing  sorts,  and  par- 
ticularly the  evergreen  varieties  of  these,  are  well  adapted,  as  Mr.  Rivers  has 
observed  (p. 781.),  for  undergrowths  in  open  woods;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
timber  trce^  should  not  be  so  close  as  to  touch  each  other  with  their  brunches, 
and,  consequently,  to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  roses. 
These,  also,  sliould  be  allowed,  in  some  places,  to  climb  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  where  they  will  flower  profusely,  and,  in  a  few  years,  hang 
down ;  occasbnally  forming  festoons  from  one  tree  to  another  in  a  man- 
ner singularly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  diflerent  varieties  of  i?6sa 
arvensis,  especially  the  Ayrshire  and  evergreen  roses,  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  We  have  seen  fine  examples  of  the  eflect  of 
climbing  roses,  produced  in  some  neglected  parts  of  the  woods  at  Eastwell 
Parky  rains  Uill,  Clurcmont,  and  more  particularly  at  Pepperharrow.  At 
Spring  Grove,  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  bad  a  SSiberian  variety  of  the  /fosa 
arv^nsis,  which  produced  a  singularly  rich  and  beautiful  effect  on  a  group  of 
tall  trees  near  the  house.  Mr.  Bcckibrd  of  Fonthill  formed,  about  1804, 
ini  his  woods,  several  acres  of  undergrowths  of  rosea  of  the  very  choicest 
kinds ;  and  tlie  cflfect  was  extraordinary  (though  it  could  not  be  called  appro- 
priate), while  care  was  bestowed  upon  them ;  but,  no  sooner  was  the  place 
quitted  bj  Mr.  Beckfbrd,  in  1826,  and  the  plantation  neglected,  than  they 
bei$an  to  be  choked  up  by  brambles,  and  other  plants  sown  by  the  l>irds,  and 
to  die  ofl(  till,  when  we  visited  the  scene  in  1833,  we  could  not  observe  a 
■ingle  rose  re^naining.  (See  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  zi.  p.  ^1.) 
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9Vhen  verdant  Sculpture  or  Architecture  is  to  be  employed  in  «u*clen8,  there 
tre  very  few  plants  that  will  so  soon  cover  frame  work  as  the  evergreen 
climbing  roses;  and  they  have  the  advantage  over  ivy  of  producing  fine 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruits  that  attract  singmg  birds;  and  over 
otlier  rapid-growing  climbers,  such  as  the  AmpeI6psis  Aederacea,  in  addition 
to  these  advantages,  that  of  being  green  all  the  year. 

Poetical,  i»t/thological,  historical,  and  legendary  Allusiom,  The  rose  hBB 
been  a  favourite  subject  with  the  poets  of  all  countries,  in  all  ages;  and^ 
tolerably  large  volume  might  be  formed,  if  all  the  poems  written  on  it  wefe 
collected,  as  there  has,  perhaps,  never  yet  existed  a  poet  of  any  eminence, 
who  has  not  sung  its  praises.  In  mythological  allusions  it  is  equally  ric)f. 
It  was  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  Aurora,  as  an  emblem  of  youth,  from  i(i 
freshness  and  reviving  fragrance;  to  Venus,  as  an  emblem  of  love  and  beautjv 
from  the  elegance  of  its  flowers ;  and  to  Cupid,  as  an  emblem  of  fugacity  ani 
danger,  from  the  fleeting  nature  of  its  charms,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  i£b 
thorns.  It  was  given  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  as  a  brib^ 
to  prevent  him  from  betra}'ing  the  amours  of  Venus ;  and  was  hence  adopted 
as  the  emblem  of  silence.  The  rose  was,  for  this  reason,  frequently  sculp- 
tured on  the  ceilings  of  drinking  and  feasting  rooms,  as  a  warning  to  toe 
fuests,  that  what  was  said  in  moments  of  conviviality  should  not  be  repeatec!; 
from  which  what  was  intended  to  be  kept  secret  was  said  to  be  told  **  nnder 
the  rose."  The  Greek  poets  say  that  the  rose  was  originally  white,  but  thai 
it  was  changed  to  red,  according  to  some,  from  the  blood  of  Venus,  who 
lacerated  her  feet  with  its  thorns  when  rushing  to  the  aid  di  Adonis ;  and^ 
according  to  others,  from  the  blood  of  Adonis  himself.  The  fragrance  of 
the  rose  is  said  by  the  poets  to  be  derived  from  a  cup  of  nectar  thrown  ove^ 
it  by  Cupid ;  and  its  thorns  to  be  the  stings  of  the  bees  with  which  the  ard 
of  his  bow  was  strung.  Anacreon  makes  the  birth  of  the  rose  coeval  with 
those  of  Venus  and  Minerva :  — 

'*  Then,  then,  in  strange  eventful  hour. 

The  earth  produced  an  infant  flower,  \ 

Which  sprang  with  blushing  tinctures  dresi. 

And  wanton'd  o'er  its  parent  breast. 

The  gods  beheld  this  brilliant  birth, 

And  hail'd  the  Hose —the  boon  of  earth."  MooBJt*a  Anaereoiu    . 

Another  fable  relating  to  the  birth  of  the  rose  is,  that  Flora,  having  found 
the  dead  body  of  one  of  her  favourite  nymphs,  whose  beauty  could  only  b^ 
equalled  by  her  virtue,  implored  the  assistance  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses 
to  aid  her  in  changing  it  into  a  flower  which  all  others  should  acknowledge 
to  be  their  queen.  Apollo  lent  the  vivifying  power  of  his  beams,  Bacchus 
bathed  it  in  nectar,  Vertumnus  gave  its  perfume,  Pomona  its  fruit,  and  Flora 
herself  its  diadem  of  flowers.  Other  mythological  writers  relate  that  th^ 
beautiful  Hhodante,  Queen  of  Corinth,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  hef 
lovers,  attem[)ted  to  seclude  herself  in  the  temple  of  Diana ;  but,  bcdng  forced 
by  the  clamour  of  the  people  from  her  sanctuary,  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change 
her  into  a  rose ;  which  still  bears  the  blushes  that  dyed  her  cheeks  whenf 
forced  to  expose  herself  to  public  gaze,  and  nnder  which  form  she  is  stOf 
universally  admired.  A  beetle  is  oflen  represented,  on  antique  geros,^ 
expiring  surrounded  by  roses ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  emblem  of  a 
man  enervated  by  luxury ;  the  beetle  being  said  to  have  such  an  antipathy  Uj 
roses,  that  the  smell  of  them  will  cause  its  death.  ' 

The  Romans  were  very  fond  of  roses,  Pliny  tells  us  that  they  garnished' 
their  dishes  with  these  flowers  ;  and  we  have  already  alluded  (p.  785.)  to  thefr* 
custom  of  wearing  garlands  of  them  at  their  feasts.  Oleopatra  received  Antoh^^' 
at  one  of  her  banquets,in  an  apartment  covered  with  rose  leaves  to  a  consider-' 
able  depth ;  and  Antony  himself,  when  dying,  begged  to  have  roses  scattered- 
on  his  tomb.  The  Roman  generals,  who  had  achieved  any  remarkable  vie**' 
tory,  were  i)ermitted  to  have  roses  sculptured  on  their  shields.  Rose-watef ' 
was  the  favourite  perfume  of  the  Roman  ladies ;  and  the  most  luxurious  evea^ 
used  it  in  their  baths. 
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In  the  E(ut,  the  rose  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  the  poets.  They 
rqyresent  the  nightingale  as  sighing  for  its  love ;  and  many  besuitiful  ^^rses 
are  derived  from  this  fable.  "  In  a  curious  fragment  by  the  celebrated 
Persian  poet  Attar,  entitled  Bulbul  Namrh,  The  Book  of  the  Nightingale,  all 
the  birds  appear  before  Solomon,  and  charge  the  nightingale  with  disturbing 
their  rest,  by  the  broken  and  plaintive  strains  which  he  warbles  forth  all  the 
night  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  and  intoxication.  The  nightingale  is  summoned. 
Questioned,  and  acquitted  by  the  wise  king;  because  the  bird  assures  him, 
that  his  vehement  love  for  the  rose  drives  him  to  distraction,  and  causes  him 
to  break  forth  into  those  passionate  and  touching  complaints  which  are  laid 
to  his  charge."  {Tlie  Language  of  F/owerSy  p.  1 16.)  The  Persians  also  assert 
that  "  the  nightingale,  in  spring,  flutters  around  the  rose  bushes,  utterine 
incessant  complaints,  till,  overpowered  by  the  strong  scent,  he  drops  stupihed 
on  the  ground."  (Ibid,)  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  133.,  men- 
tions that  Sir  John  Malcolm  told  him  that,  when  in  Persia,  he  had  once 
breakfasted  on  an  immense  heap,  or  rather  mount,  of  roses,  which  the  Per- 
sians had  raised  in  honour  of  him. 

The  Turks  believe  that  roses  sprang  from  the  perspiration  of  Mahomet : 
for  which  reason,  they  never  tread  upon  a  rose  leaf,  or  suffer  one  to  lie  on 
the  ground ;  they  also  sculpture  a  rose  on  the  tombstones  of  females  who  die 
unmarried.  There  are  many  legends  related  of  roses  in  the  East.  The  story 
of  the  learned  Zeb,  who  intimated  by  a  rose  leaf  that  he  might  be  recei\'ed 
into  the  silent  academy  at  Amadan,  is  well  known.  The  vacant  place  for 
which  he  applied  having  been  filled  up  before  his  arrival,  the  president  inti- 
mated this  to  him  by  filling  a  glass  so  full  of  water,  that  a  single  additional 
drop  would  have  made  it  run  over;  but  Zeb  contrived  to  place  the  petal  of 
a  rose  so  delicately  on  the  water  as  not  to  disturb  it  in  the  least,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  ingenious  allusion  by  instant  admission  into  the  society. 
According  to  the  Hindoo  mythology.  Pagoda  Siri,  one  of  the  wives  of  Vish- 
nu, was  found  in  a  rose. 

7%r  Rose  ivai  aho  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  Church.  "  MaruUus  tells  a  story 
of  a  holy  virgin,  named  Dorothea,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Caesarea,  under 
the  government  of  Fabricius,  and  who  converted  to  Christianity  a  scribe 
named  Theophilus,  by  sending  him  some  roses,  in  the  winter  time,  out  of 
Paradise.  A  golden  rose  was  considered  so  honourable  a  present,  that  none 
but  crowned  heads  were  thought  worthy  either  to  give  or  to  receive  it. 
Roses  of  this  kind  were  sometimes  consecrated  by  the  popes  on  Good  Friday, 
and  given  to  such  potentates  as  it  was  their  particular  interest  or  wish  to 
load  with  favours  ;  the  flower  itself  being  an  emblem  of  the  mortality  of  the 
body,  and  the  cold  of  which  it  was  composed  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
(Lindl.  Ro8.  Jilonog.,  pref.  xv.)  In  an  old  mosaic,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Susan,  at  Rome,  Charlemagne  is  represented  kneeling,  and  receiving  from  St. 
Peter  a  standard  covered  with  roses.  The  custom  of  blessing  the  rose  is  still 
preserved  in  Rome,  and  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  is  performed  is  called 
Dominica  in  Rosa.  The  rose  was  always  considered  as  a  mystical  emblem  by 
the  Catholic  church ;  and,  as  Schlcgel  observes,  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  all  the  ornaments  of  Gothic  churches,  in  combination  with  the  cross.  The 
seal  of  Luther  was  a  rose.  In  530,  St.  Medard,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  instituted 
a  festival  at  Salency,  his  birthj)lace,  for  adjudging  annually  the  prize  of  a 
crown  of  roses  to  the  girl  who  should  be  acknowledged  by  all  her  competitors 
to  be  the  most  amiable,  modest,  and  dutiful  in  the  village ;  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  crowning  his  own  sister  as  the  first  rose  quc^en.  This  custom  was 
fx>ntinued  to  the  time  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  her 
TTieaitre  d*E^ducnlivn,  has  written  a  beautiful  little  drama,  entitled  La  Rosicre 
de  Salency,  on  the  subject.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  knights  at  a  tournament 
wore  a  rose  embroidered  on  their  sleeves,  as  an  emblem  that  gentleness 
should  accompany  courage,  and  that  beauty  was  the  reward  of  valour.  About 
this  period,  the  rose  was  considered  so  precious  in  France,  that,  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  none  but  the  rich  and  powerful  were  allowed  to  cultivate 
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ft;  but  in  later  limes  we  find  it  mentioned  among  the  ancient  rights  of  ma^ 
Aors,  that  their  owners  were  empowered  to  levy  a  tax,  or  tribute,  on  their 
tenants,  of  so  many  bushels  of  roses,  which  were  used,  not  only  for  makinc 
rose-water,  but  for  covering  the  tables  with,  instead  of  napkins.  The  French 
parliament  had  formerly  a  day  of  ceremony,  called  Baillee  de  Roses,  because 
|rireat  quantities  of  roses  were  then  distributed.  Shakspeare,  who,  no  doubt, 
followed  some  old  legend  or  chronicle,  derives  the  assumption  of  the  red  and 
the  white  roses,  by  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  from  a  quarrel  io 
die  Temple  Gardens,  between  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
Earl  of  Somerset,  the  partisan  of  Henry  of  Lancaster.  Finding  that  their 
▼Dices  were  getting  too  loud,  Plantagenet  proposes  that  they  shall 

'*  In  dumb  significance  proclaim  their  thoughU  ;** 

kdding, — 

"  Let  him  who  is  a  true-bom  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  biith. 
If  he  sujpposes  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  on  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me." 

To  which  Somerset  replies,  — 

**  Let  him  who  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  panv  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  tnis  thorn  with  me." 

TTieir  respective  followers  gathered  the  different  coloured  roses  ;  and  hence, 
tradition  says,  these  flowers  were  adopted  as  the  badges  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  during  the  civil  wars  which  afberwards  desolated  the  country 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  i?6sa  alba  is  said  to  have  been  the  one 
chosen  as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York,  and  the  /?6sa  gallica  as  that  of 
Lancaster.  The  York  and  Lancaster  rose,  which,  when  it  comes  true,  has 
one  half  of  the  flower  red,  and  the  other  half  white,  was  named  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  union  of  the  two  houses,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VH. of  Lan- 
caster with  Elizabeth  of  York.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  roses  on  seals, 
&c.,  always  appear  very  double,  and  as  if  copied  from  the  form  of  /?,  centi- 
f5lia ;  also,  that  the  shoe  ornament  called  a  rosette  has  for  its  type  a  similar 
kind  of  rose.  The  roses  used  in  Gothic  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  are 
comparatively  flat,  with  large  open  petals,  like  the  B.  g&Uica. 

Soil  and  Situation,  The  common  wild  roses  will  grow  in  very  poor  soil, 
provided  it  be  dry;  but  all  the  cultivated  sorts  require  a  soil  naturally  light 
and  free,  and  more  or  less  enriched.  The  situation  should  be  open  and  airy, 
exposed  to  the  east,  or,  in  warm  situations,  to  the  north,  rather  than  to  the 
south ;  because  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  accelerates  too  rapidly  the 
expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  also  diminishes  the  colour  and  fragrance  o(^  the 
petals.  A  rose-garden,  fully  e.vposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  day,  may 
nave  a  useful  degree  of  shade  given  to  it  by  the  distribution  of  a  few  standard 
roses  of  not  less  than  8  ft.  or  10ft.  in  height;  6r  by  the  introduction  of 
frames  of  wood  or  wire,  in  the  forms  of  obelisks,  gnomons,  crosses,  columns 
surmounted  by  globes,  or  cones,  on  which  climbing  roses  may  be  trained. 
These,  would  produce  no  bad  effect  by  their  drip,  and  yet,  by  their  shadow, 
which  would  vary  with  the  position  of  the  sun,  they  would  aflbrd  a  salu- 
tary protection  to  the  dwarf  roses  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and  thus 
eflfect,  in  some  degree,  the  same  object  as  a  cool  situation  and  exposure.  The 
rose  is  one  of  those  plants  that  will  not  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
where  the  prevailing  fuel  is  pit-coal ;  hence  the  roses  grown  witiiin  a  circle 
of  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis  arc  much  inferior  in  beautv  to  those  grown  at 
double  that  distance :  for  example,  at  Sawbridgeworth  m  Hertfordshire,  in 
the  rose  nurseries  of  Mr.  Hooker  at  Brenchley  m  Kent,  and  in  those  of  Mr, 
Woods  at  Maresfield  in  Sussex,  and  of  Mr,  Donald  at  Woking,  The  in- 
fluence of  the  smoke  of  London  on  the  roses  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
every  year  extending  its  circle ;  and  roses  which  grow  and  flower  very  well  in 
gardens,  in  situations  wiierc  building  is  only  conunencing,  gradually  lose  their 
vigour  as  the  number  of  houses  surrounding  them  is  increased.  The  first 
effect  of  the  smoke  is  to  prevent  the  flower  buds  from  opening  freely,  and  the 
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It  to  diminiBh  their  number :  the  leaves  then  gradually  become  aDwiler, 
and  the  length  of  the  shoots  less ;  after  which  the  plant  weakens  by  degrees. 
Mid,  in  a  few  years,  if  a  standard,  it  dies  altogether,  or,  if  a  dwarf,  barely  exists, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  flowers. 

Situation  in  Garden  Sceneri/.  In  country  residences,  roses  are  generally  dis- 
tl^nitcd  in  the  margins  of  shrabb^ries  along  with  other  flowering  shrubs :  but, 
considering  the  culture  they  require^  it  is  impossible  they  can  thrive  in  such  a 
situation  ;  and,  even  if  they  diet  thnre,  the  kind  of  beauu*  which  they  would 
pnxiuce  would  be  of  a  character  so  difierent  from  that  of'^a  general  shrubbery, 
a^  according  to  the  principles  of  a  reasonable  taste,  to  require  their  exclusion 
from  it.  The  only  roses  ht  to  be  planted  in  a  shnibbery  are  the  single  kinds, 
io  their  wild  state.  Roses,  and  all  other  kinds  of  shrubs  or  trees,  that  are 
fiur  removed  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  valued  for  something  produced  by 
art,  either  in  their  flowers,  fruit,  bark,  or  leaves,  should  be  grown  in  situ- 
ations where  the  art  which  produced  the .  artificial  effect  can  be  employed. 
Hence  all  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  grown  in  orchards,  in 
kitchen-gardens,  or  in  some  place  by  themselves,  so  as  to  admit  of  properly 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  managing  the  plants.  Roses,  and  all  double-nowering 
shrubs,  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  grown  by  themselves;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple will  apply  to  shrubs  having  any  peculiarity  in  their  foliage,  and  even 
in  their  mode  of  growth.  The  continuation  of  the  peculiarity  may  not  always 
require  a  rich  soil;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  soil  and  situation  of  a  peculiar  nature :  but  that  pe- 
culianty  of  soil  it  is  as  much  the  object  of  art  to  imitate,  as  it  is  to  form 
the  rich  soil,  and  favourable  situation,  which  produce  large  or  double 
flowers,  or  large  and  succulent  fruit.  Hence,  to  cultivate  roses  properly, 
they  must  be  grown  either  in  groups  by  themselves  on  a  lawn,  or  in  a 
flower-garden;  or  be  connected  into  a  system  of  groups,  or  beds,  in  a 
rosarium,  or  rose-garden. 

Roianuniy  or  Rosetum,  Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  a  collection  of 
roMs,  the  best  effect  will  be  produced  by  devoting  a  group  to  each  section ; 
BUcK  as  one  to  moss  roses,  another  to  Noisettes,  a  third  to  Scotch  roses, 
&c.  These  groups  oug^t  generally  to  be  planted  with  dwarfs  rather  than 
standards;  because  the  former  are  more  conveniently  looked  upon  by  the 
spectator :  but  a  handsome  standard  may,  frequently,  occupy  the  centre  of 
each  group,  if  it  b  a  circle  or  a  square ;  and  two  or  three  in  a  hne,  or  radiating 
from  a  point,  if  it  is  of  a  long  or  an  irregular  form.  Sometimes  a  group  may 
be  surrounded  by  a  row  of  standards,  which,  in  that  case,  should  have  clear 
stems,  not  less  than  7f^.  high,  through  which  the  dwarf  roses  may  be  seen  by 
persons  walking  round  the  group.  Standard  roses,  in  general,  have  the  best 
effect  when  formed  into  an  avenue  along  the  margin  of  a  walk ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  are  very  suitable  for  common  flower-gardens,  where  the  groups, 
instead  of  being  j)lantcd  with  dwarf  roses,  are  filled  with  herbaceous  plants. 
The  sizes  of  the  different  groups  in  a  rosarium  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  varieties  belonging  to  the  section  to  be  planted  in  each.  For 
these  purposes,  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Rivers  may  be  taken  &s  a  basis ;  and,  as 
it  contains  seventeen  groups,  exclusive  of  the  climbers,  these  may  be  represented 
br  seventeen  circles  of  different  diameters,  or  by  seventeen  squares,  parallelo- 
grams, or  clusters  of  irregular-ahaped  figures,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to 
each  other  in  regard  to  superficial  contents.  For  each  kind  of  rose  to  be 
planted  in  the  group,  a  square  yard  ought  to  be  allowed  if  a  dwarf,  and  more 
if  a  standard ;  because,  to  admit  of  rotes  being  displayed  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  every  plant,  whether  a  standard  or  a  dwarf,  ought  to  be  free  on 
every  side.  ^f^.  525.  is  a  design  for  a  rosariuoi  by  £.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  well 
kyiown  for  his  elegant  designs  in  our  Encyciojxpdia  of  Cottage  Architecture^ 
and  our  Arckkcctttrtd  Afagazhie, '  The  groups  in  this  design  are  calculated  to 
CDTitain  tiie  entire  collection  of  Messrs.  Rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
climbers,  which,  we  thinlfi' Innw  41- better  «4feet  planted  in  an  open  arcade, 
or  in  a  row  of  columns  or  obelisks,  tlian  crowded  together  in  one  group. 
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t  lOMrhnB,  the  group*  of  which  are  diinoaed  so  ■■  to  bm  « 
'    '   ~  '       I  be  planted  solely  iritli  dwarf  roaea,    ' 


)u^t  always  to  be  ift.  or  3  ft.  aiMTe  its  levd,  in 
order  that  the  spectator,  alter  havini'  studied  the  groupa  in  datail,  tnaji  be 
■Ue  to  retire  to  the  aurrounding  terrace  walk,  and  get  a  birdeeyc  view  of  the 
whole.  This  principle,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  all  ij-m metrical  roau-iuma,  cis- 
tMuma,  Sowet^gardens,  American  grounds,  &c.,  which  arc  to  be  planted  with 
dwarA.  Where  standards,  whether  roses  or  other  shrubs,  are  used ;  either  in 
poupi  alone,  or  ints'spersed  with  the  dwarfs,  as  in  ^.  52b., ;  a  surrounding 
terrace  walk,  though  almost  always  desirable,  is  not  m  esaential  for  tbe  dis- 
pln  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Where  a  rosarium  cannot  be  formed  in  one  compact  whole,  as  in  the 
dangn,  fig.  AS^  it  may  be  laid  out  on  each  side  of  a  It^hig  walk,  in  TSrious 
nya.     liie  vtSt  may  be  either  straight,  or  regularly  curved :  in  either  case. 


ofonn  a  wit  of  open  arcade^  to  M, 

In  theae  figures,  •  rqir^ 
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ants  tiM  i^cade  }  hby  beds  for  the  dwarf  plants ;  and  c  c,  rows  of  standards 
belonging  to  that  section  planted  in  small  borders  exterior  to  the  walk.  By 
having  the  portions  of  arcade  always  at  regular  distances  from  each  other, 
the  unity  of  effect  in  the  perspective,  to  a  person  walking  through  it,  will  be 
kept  up ;  while  the  bed,  or  beds,  devoted  to  each  section,  though  always  of  the 
lame  length,  might  be  regulated,  in  point  of  breadth,  so  as  always  to  give  the 
precise  superficial  contents  required.  By  surrounding  these  beds  with  a  row 
of  standards  of  the  same  kind  as  the  dwarfs,  the  scene  would  be  shut  in ; 
and,  OD  that  account,  its  effect  would  be  stronger.  Instead  of  separating 
each  group  into  two  beds  to  make  room  for  the  central  walk,  as  in  Jig.  527., 
they  might  be  united  in  one,  and  surrounded  by  a  walk,  as  in  fig,  526. ;  but, 
thoQgh  this  might  improve  the  view  of  a  straight  arcade  from  one  end,  we 
apprehend  it  would  considerably  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  walking  through  it, 
by  the  regularly  repeated  interruptions  which  the  beds  would  produce.  The 
{tiers  of  the  arcade  ought  to  present  their  edges  to  the  walk  ;  and  they  should 
not  rise  up  out  of  the  soil,  or  abruptly  from  the  gravel,  but  from  a  plinth  of 
stone  on  its  margin  :  while  the  plants  ought  always  to  rise,  not  from  the  gravel 
or  the  turf,  but  from  a  dug  spot ;  because  no  improved  rose  will  thrive,  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  ground  which  is  not  frequently  stirred  and  manured. 

Arcades  of  Roses.  When  roses  are  grown  in  arcades,  and  the  flowers  are  to 
be  seen  from  below,  the  arches  on  which  the  plants  are  trained  should  always 
be  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  freely  to  admit  the  light  between 
them  ;  otherwise,  the  finest  roses  will  be  produced  on  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  arcade,  and  few  or  none  be  seen  from  the  inside;  the  plants  will,  also, 
soon  become  naked  below.  The  best  mode  for  growing  the  plants,  and  dis- 
playing their  blossoms  to  a  spectator  on  the  walk,  is  to  form  the  arches  of 
trelliswbrk,  about  1ft.  or  18  in.  in  width; 
and  to  place  them  along  the  walk,  not  nearer 
than  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  apart,  as  indicated  in  fig, 
526.  Ski  d  d  d.  The  reason  why  the  edge 
of  the  arch  of  trelliswork  is  placed  to  the 
walk,  and  not  its  side,  as  usual,  is,  the 
better  to  display  the  roses  on  each  face  of 
the  trelliswork  to  persons  passing  along  the 
walk.  The  height  of  the  summit  of  the  arches 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  distances  be- 
tween them ;  making  it  such,  that,  when  the 
spectator  is  standing  beneath  one  arch,  he 
may  see  the  summit  of  another  at  an  angle 
of  from  30°  to  40°.  When  diagonal  arches 
are  to  be  formed,  single  iron  rods  only  may 
be  employed,  both  for  the  cross  arches,  and 
those  which  are  placed  diagonally  ;  but, 
though  this  forms  the  handsomest  arcade 
to  walk  under,  we  do  not  think  it  displays 
the  roses  to  the  same  advantage  as  the  broad  I 
arches  of  trelliswork  placed  edgewise,  which 
we  have  just  mentioned  ;  and  of  which  fig, 
528,  shows  the  elevation  and  the  ground 
plan.  Where  the  flowers  are  to  be  seen  from 
without,  the  arcade  may  be  wholly  covered 
with  shoots;  but,  in  that  case,  it  must  be 
understood  to  be  formed  for  the  shade,  and  not  for  the  appearance  which 
the  flowers  are  to  produce  to  a  spectator  walking  through  it. 

Espaliers  of  Roses,  as  a  substitute  for  hedges  in  a  flower-garden,  may  be 
formed,  by  training  them  either  on  a  single  wire  fence  (fig,  529.,  of  which 
fig,  530.  is  the  ground  plan),  or  on  a  double  fence,  composed  of  hoop-iron  and 
wire,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  fig,  531.     The  standards,  a  a,  are  of  hoop- 
iron,  and  are  kept  together  at  top  by  the  rod  b,  which  passes  through  them ; 
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snd  umr  lower 
tremides  tre  nailed  to 
pieces  of  wood  (r), 
which,  when  the  fence 
is  put  up,  are  buried 
in  the  sou  to  the  depth' 
of  2ft. or  3ft^ as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted 
line  d,  BO  BB  to  keep 
the  espalier  firmlj  in 
its  place.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  each  portion 
(such  as  that  indicated 
in  the  figure)  of  the 
espalier,  and  equidis- 
tant from  the  stand- 
ards of  hoop-iroo^s  the 
standard  of  rod-iron 
(of  the  same  thickness 
as  that  used  for  the 
horizontal  rails),  e ;  to 
which  these  rails  are 
fastened  with  wire, 
merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  tnem 
steady,  and  at  regular 
distances  from  each 
other.  The  espalier 
may  be  extended  to 
•any  length,  by  insert- 
ing the  ends  of  the 
horizontal  rods  in 
cylinders  of  tinned 
iron,  as  indicated  at^ 
wUch  is  the  tin  cylinder,  while  g  g  are  the  ends  of  two  rods  which  are  to  be 
fcMerted  in  it ;  or  they  may  be  joined  in  the  manner  of  hooks  and  eyes,  which 

is  the  strongest  mode, 
though  not  so  neat  as 
the  other.  The  iron 
rods  are  generally 
about  }in.  in  dii^ 
meter,  and  16  ft.  long. 
Espaliers  of  this  kind, 
being  broader  at  bot- 
tom than  at  top,  ad- 
mit of  the  rain  falling 
on  all  the  leaves  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom ; 
and,  whether  they  are 
covered  with  shrubs  or 
trees,  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers,  or  for 
their  fruit,  they  are 
alike  handsome  and 
advantageous.  Dif- 
ferent sorts  may  be 
grown  on  each  side  of 
die  espalier;  or  only 
one  sort  may  be  placed 
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in  the  centre;  half  its  shoots  being  trained  on  one  side,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  other  side.  We  have  had  an  espalier  of  this  kind  at  Bayswater,  covered 
wiffa  goosdl)erry  bushes,  since  1824.  It  has  been  twice  painted  with  gas  tar ; 
and  is  now,  1836,  nearly  as  strong  as  when  it  was  first  put  up.  The  total 
f%^ifnmp>  was  about  Is.  ad,  for  a  foot  in  length. 

CSmbing  Roses,  treated  as  Siandards,  may  be  modified  into  various  forms. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  to  train  a  plant  to  a  pole,  of  from  10  ft.  to  SO  ft.  in 
beij^t,  formed  of  a  youn^  larch  of  that  length,  the  side  branches  of  which 
have  been  cut  off  within  6  m.  of  the  stem.  Three  such  trees,  placed  together 
m  die  form  of  a  triangle,  about  2  ft.  on  the  side  at  bottom,  and  terminating 
at  »  point  about  20  ft.  from  the  ground,  produce  a  very  good  effbct ;  and,  tf 
desirable,  the  triangle  may  be  enlarged  at  the  base,  or  the  base  may  be  formed 
into  a  square,  and  several  poles  used,  so  as  to  give  the  superstructure  the 
charturter  of  a  pyramid.  Where  there  is  no  parterre  rosarium,  the  climbing 
roses,  planted  against  such  pyramids,  would  form  a  very  good  substitute  for 
one.  Where  the  cllmbins  sorts  are  to  form  part  of  a  rosarium,  and  not  to  be 
planted  on  arcades  or  poles,  they  may  he  tramed  to  three  iron  rods,  joined  by 
smaller  rods,  as  exhibited  in  Jig.  536. ;  or  they  may  be  trained  to  single  rods, 
tem^atmg  in  cups,  parasols,  or  mandarin  hats,  as  may  be  recommended  for 
wistaria,  and  other  twining  plants,  and  as  exemplified  in  Jigs.  533,  534,  and 
535.     F^.  536.  may  be  executed  in  a  very  economical  manner,  by  making 
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the  standards  of  hoop  iron,  which  would  be  kept  steady  by  the  small  iron 
rods  passed  horizontally  through  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  fimire 
terminates  in  a  ball  and  spike ;  the  use  of  the  latter  is  to  prevent  birds  from 
perching  upon  the  ball,  and  dirtying  the  foliage  and  flowers  below.  Where 
a  collection  of  climbers  is  to  be  planted  in  a  rosarium,  or  as  a  rose  avenue- 
in  a  flower-garden,  a  simple  and  permanent  support,  and  one,  at  the  same 
tinie,  economical  in  point  of  expense,  may  be  formed  by  single  larch  trees, 
with  the  stumps  of  the  branches  left  on ;  or  with  hoop  iron,  joined  by  wires, 
as  recommended  above  as  a  mode  of  executing  /^.  536.  This  mode  is  parti- 
cularly suitable  where  the  ol^ect  is  to  display  flowers  the  whole  height  of  the 
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stisndard ;  and  answers  best  for  those  climbers  which  take  their  origin  from  R. 
semperflorens  and  R.  indica ;  but  for  such  vigorous-growing  climbers  as  R,  sero- 
pervirens,  and  of  all  the  varieties  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  R.  arv^nsis,  single 
Hems,  with  a  spreading  top,  will  have  the  best  effect ;  because,  in  these  kinds, 
the  beauty,  for  the  most  part,  consists  in  the  grace  of  the  pendulous  shoots, 
and  their  numerous  tufls  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

IVal/s  covered  with  Roses.  Roses  are  frequently  trained  against  walls;  and, 
where  a  collection  of  climbing  sorts  is  so  displayed,  a  very  good  mode  to  keep 
each  sort  within  bounds,  and  to  afford  all  an  opportunity  of  equal  display,  is 
to  place  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  space  devoted  to  it,  and  to  spread  two 
leading  shoots  horizontally  from  it  to  the  limits  of  the  space  allowed,  and 
afterwards  to  train  these 
•hoots  perpendicularly  up- 
wards, as  in  Jig,  537.  The 
side  shoots  which  are  pro- 
duced by  these  boundary 
stems  are  partly  to  be  cut 
off,  and  partly  to  be  trained 
horizontally,  as  indicated  in 
the  figure.    This   mode  of 

training  is  very  well  exem-       ^^'^'^'^=»^^ 

plified  in  the   Horticultural        ^^-^^3^-    5  57 

Society's  Garden ;  but  the  collection  not  being  all  placed  together  in  regular 

series,  it  does  not  produce  so  much  effect  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

Covering  Rockwork  with  Roses.  Some  of  the  very  low-growing  kinds,  such 
as  R,  spinosissima,  produce  a  yevy  good  effect  when  planted  among  large 
blocks  of  stone,  or  in  the  crevices  of  natural  rocks ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that,  in  such  situations,  the  soil  cannot  be  properly  cultivated,  and, 
therefore,  only  unimproved  varieties  should  be  employed. 

Baskets  of  Roses  are  frequently  formed,  in  flower-gardens  and  on  lawns,  by 
pegging  the  branches  of  the  roses  close  to  the  ground  with  hooks,  and  sur- 
rounding the  group,  which  should  be  of  a  round,  oval,  or  basket-like  shape, 
with  a  low  frame  of  wire,  or  lattice-work.  In  this  case,  the  ground  between 
the  plants  has  a  good  effect  when  covered  with  live  moss,  pebbles,  or  shells. 
Sometimes  roses  of  the  dwarf-bowing  kinds  are  elevated  in  rustic  basket- 
work,  and  placed  in  the  rosanum  or  the  flower-garden,  or  on  the  lawn. 
These  baskets,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  beds  formed  in  imitation  of  baskets, 
have  a  handle  placed  over  them  to  increahe  the  illusion,  over  which  climbing 
Toses  are  trained. 

Edgings  to  beds  or  borders,  formed  of  low-growing  roses,  and  hedges,  as 
jdready  mentioned  (p.  790.),  are  not  unfrequent  in  flower-gardens ;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  rockwork,  these  modes  of  growth  are  not  adapted  for  the  more 
choice  kinds,  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  proper  cultivation. 

Patcftes  of  Roses  in  Flower^Borders,  The  rose,  both  as  a  standard  and  as 
a  dwarf,  is  one  of  the  commonest  ornaments  of  mixed  flower-borders  ;  and, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  different  varieties  of  /^.indica  and  R.  semperflorens, 
such  borders  have  been  farther  enriched  by  planting  annually  patches  of  the  har- 
diest and  most  free-flowering  of  these  varieties,  and  treating  them  as  herba- 
ceous plants.  Some  of  the  Noisettes,  and  of  the  very  dark-flowered  varieties  of 
i2.f  ndica,  thus  treated,  produce  a  splendid  efffect.  The  plants  may  be  struck  from 
•cuttinss  in  heat  the  same  season ;  or  they  may  be  raised  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
gbss,  in  a  shady  border,  the  preceding  year,  potted  in  autumn,  kept  in  a  cold- 
pit  through  the  winter,  and  planted  out  in  April  or  May,  in  holes  filled  with 
leaf-mould  or  rich  free  soil. 

Propagation.  The  rose,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  almost  always  propagated  by  taking 
i^p^the  plant,  and  dividing  it,  or  by  layers.  Whether  the  practice  of  budding 
JtMes  originated  on  the  Continent  or  in  England,  we  are  uncertain ;  but  we 
ihink  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  first  practised  in  France :  and 
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this  practice  has  given  rise  to  another  revolution  in  rose  culture,  as  remark- 
able as  that  already  noticed  (p.  800.)  with  r^ard  to  the  treatment  of  China 
roses  as  herbaceous  plants  in  beds  or  borders.  When  roses  were  propagated 
by  layers  or  division,  the  plants  formed  small  bushes,  in  the  finer  kinds 
seldom  rising  above  2  ft.  or  3ft.  from  the  surface;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
practice  of  budding  exotic  roses  on  the  strong-growing  wild  kinds  been 
adopted,  than  the  idea  occurred  (probably  between  1790  and  1800)  of 
budding  them  standard  high,  and  thus  producing  those  tree  roses  with 
fflobular  heads,  covered  with  flowers,  supported  on  stems  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
neight,  or  higher,  now  so  common  in  French  and  British  gardens ;  and  which 
are  to  be  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  most  fine  •gardens  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

The  rose  is  now  propagated  by  all  the  different  modes  capable  of  being 
applied  to  ligneous  plants  :  that  most  generally  in  use  with  the  ordinary  sorts, 
in  private  ^dens,  is  by  suckers,  or  by  taking  up  the  entire  plant,  dividing, 
and  replantmg  it.  In  nurseries,  dwarf  plants  are  generally  raised  by  layers ; 
and  standards  almost  always  by  budding  on  stocks  of  the  common  wild  rose. 
Dwarfs  are  also  frequently  propagated  by  budding  on  low  stocks ;  and  many 
of  the  kinds  are  increased  by  cuttings.  New  varieties,  also  roses  for  stocks 
in  some  cases,  and  the  common  sweet  briar  always,  are  raised  from  seed. 
We  shall  submit  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  modes  of  propagation,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  our  Gardener* s  Magazine  for  more  minute  details. 

By  Layers,  These  may  either  be  made,  during  winter,  of  the  preceding 
summer's  shoots ;  or,  in  July,  of  the  growing  shoots  of  the  current  season. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  whole  year  is  gained,  as  layers  made  in  July  will  be  rooted, 
and  ready  to  remove,  the  following  November.  The  young  shoots  of  some 
varieties  of  roses,  such  as  the  Vittoria,  are  very  brittle,  and  are  apt  to  break 
off  at  the  point  where  the  tongue  of  the  layer  is  formed.  To  obviate  this,  it 
has  been  found,  that,  by  inserting  the  knife  in  the  middle  of  the  shoot,  instead 
of  immediately  under  the  bud,  and  merely  producing  a  longitudinal  slit  of  3  in. 
or  4  in.  in  length,  through  two  or  three  buds,  and  quite  through  the  shoot ; 
and  by  keeping  this  slit  open  with  a  little  earth,  a  chip  of  wood,  or,  in  short, 
whatever  may  be  most  conveniently  at  hand,  more  root  fibres  will  be  produced 
{ban  by  the  common  mode  of  layering;  and  no  risk  will  be  incurred  of 
breaking  the  shoot.  This  mode  of  layering  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  James 
Monro  of  the  Brechin  Nursery  (see  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  ix.  p.  301.);  and  it  is 
calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  propagators  of  roses.  Mr.  Monro, 
who,  at  first,  used  small  stones  to  keep  the  slit  open,  afterwards  applied  a 
little  decayed  moss  (/fypnum),  or,  instead  of  this,  a  small  portion  of  grafting 
day,  for  that  purpose. 

By  Cuttings.  This  mode  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  varieties  which  partake 
of  R69BL  indica,  R,  semperflorens,  R,  Boursaultii,  R,  Ndisetttona,  &c.  The 
cuttings  may  either  be  put  in  during  the  winter  season,  and  protected  by  glass, 
or  early  in  spring ;  or,  m  the  course  of  the  summer,  they  may  be  made  of  the 
young  shoots  with  their  leaves  on.  In  either  case,  they  are  best  planted  in 
pots  or  pans,  so  as  to  be  brought  forward  on  a  little  heat.  One  ot  the  most 
expeditious  modes  is,  to  put  a  plant  or  two  of  any  of  the  roses  that  grow 
readily  by  cuttings  into  a  hot-nouse  or  hot-bed,  in  January  or  February. 
The  heat  will  cause  them  rapidly  to  throw  up  some  youns  shoots ;  and,  as 
soon  as  these  have  three  or  four  leaves,  they  should  be  tucen  off,  however 
tender  or  succulent  they  may  be,  taking  care  not  to  remove,  shorten,  or  injure 
any  of  the  leaves.  After  preparing  the  cuttings,  they  should  be  planted  in 
sand,  a  glass  put  over  them,  and  placed  in  the  same  heat  as  the  plants.  In 
three  weeks,  cuttings  thus  treated  will  have  rooted,  and  will  be  ready  to  pot 
off.  As  the  old  plants  continue  to  produce  shoots,  these  may  be  taken  off  for 
cuttings ;  or  the  plants  raised  from  cuttings  may  be  topped  for  that  purpose, 
till  as  many  youn^  plants  are  propagated  as  may  be  wanted.  *Mr.  J.  Elles, 
who  practised  this  method  at  Longleat,  says  that  he  raised  upwards  of  100 
plants  of  J?6sa  odorata  in  one  season,  from  a  small  plant,  which  only  afforded 
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BMcd  ia  (iH  rdMniTT  loser  ■! 

MoMoiM  ibroa^toat  tbe  whole  ■ 

bdaf  pteotcdiB  potip*  b  mued 

p)aati,ai  muuMMBiiflJ  p.  MO.;  and,  viieo  A.LadonB  b  ii«ed,afevpMclm 

of  k  *iJ  perfime  an  cnOre  prdoi. 

jy  Saddimg,  Tbk  ia  a  ray  nieral  moAc  of  {Vofnganof  die  race,  and  ia 
itmatt  alwM  adofKed  wben  a  u  to  be  pmni  ai  a  Maadand.  Mr.  Rimv  ia 
fcrklfnil^  ofopiaioa,  that  ro*ta  nerer  bjoom  to  findj  a*  «ben  buided;  and 
llHit  ilie  mcwt  proper  aod  doraUe  ttotk  u  S.  caauia,  witit  ks  Taiiede* ;  whale 
B.  tfnirn»  ia,  pertiapc,  the  wont.  The  ofwratioD  of  budiba^,  in  France,  ■• 
perfbnned  at  may  time,  6xioi  Fetniwr  to  SeplenibeT  i  but  principallv,  at  in 
ntitnrf.  during  Julj  and  Aoftut-  Wbea  peribrmed  in  Fefaruan,  a  portioD 
of  tbc  wood  ■■  taken  off  alofw  with  tbe  bud,  aod  a  caritr  of  the  ^jae  afaape 
if  aaade  in  tbe  atock  to  recene  it ;  so  that  thic  mode  of  budding  panakea 
■Mch  more  of  the  nature  ofgralUDE  than  any  oTibe  other  tooAm. 

The  roae  ia  alao  budded  in  Apul,  by  removing  tbe  bart  only,  in  the  same 
Manner  aa  in  tummer;  and  thii  ia  what  the  French  call  budding  a  rail  pout. 
«■«<  (with  the  puahing  ere);  while  the  ordinary  summer  biuldii^  is  failed  bad- 
dkg  dFaU  dormami  (wttfa  the  skctnng  ere).  For  tbe  mode  of  budding  with 
ft  portkn  of  the  wood  attached,  mentjoned  above,  we  arc  not  aware  ttuu  tbe 
Frmdi  hsre  nj  qiecific  name;  but  we  shall  tAe  the  liberty  of  calling  it 
wdw  buddtng.  Of  notch  budding,  and  the  other  two  kindi  spring  buddn^ 
fd  amnner  budding, 

Jfit*e  Budding.  The  roae  may  be  budded,  in  Fd>niary  or  Harcfa.  b  tbe 
fiiDowiiig  manner :  —  To  prepare  tbe  bud,  a  transrerse  cut  is  made  into  tbe 
wood,  a littli:  below  an  eye  (Jig.  538.  a) ;  which  incinoo  ia  met  by  a  longer  cut 
downward*,     commencii^    at    a  j;.ta 

ibort  diaCance  above  tbe  eye,  b  \ 
art  being  taken  thai  a  portion  of 
wood  is  removed  with  tbe  bark, 
••  ahown  at  c.  This  bud,  wiib  a 
portion  of  wood  attached,  ia  in- 
MTted  in  a  niche  in  the  «tack. 
Made  H  nearly  ai  pouble  of  the 
Mme  size  a*  that  left  ia  the  scion 
br  tbe  removal  of  tbe  bud  c,  a*  shown  at  g.  In  placing  the  hud  on  the  stodt, 
tM  principal  thin^  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  bring  the  horizontal  'edges  of  the 
base  of  the  niche  m  the  stock,  and  those  of  the  bud  which  is  to  fit  into  it,  into 
the  most  perfect  contact  possible ;  because  the  union  is  produced,  not,  as  in 
eonunon  tummer  budding,  by  the  junction  of  the  soft  wood  of  the  stock  witb 
tlw  rudiment  of  tbeaoft  wood  on  the  inside  of  tbe  bark  of  the  bud,  but  Wthe 
Janetion  of  lofi  wood  with  soft  wood,  a*  in  common  grafting.  Dr.  Von  Mons 
ncommenda  the  cut,  or  niche,  in  the  stock  to  be  made  where  there  is  already 
ft  bud  ;  making  tbe  horizontal  cut  tbrotigh  the  base  of  the  bud.  (See  Gard. 
jMiw.,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.) 

firing  Budding.  When  the  rose  is  to  be  budded  in  spring.  Dr.  Van  Mons 
neommend*  the  scions  to  be  cut  off  before  winter,  and  atuck  into  the  ground 
till  the  moment  in  spring,  generally  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning 
of  Hay,  when  the  bark  of  the  stock  ^39 


h  the  sli^t  modiGcaClomi,  in  r». 
KMCt  to  future  treatment,  given  in 
Uu  following  directions  by  Van 
Hons.  The  bark  of  tbe  stock,  as 
•ariy  in  spring  a*  it  will  separate 
{ton  the  wo<mL  baing  cut  like  an 
inverted  T,  as  snown  at  d  in^.  536.,  the  horizontal   edges  of  this  cut  in  the 
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Stock,  and  of  the  shield  of  bark  containing  the  bud,  must  be  brought  into  the 
most  perfect  contact  with  each  other,  as  at  r ;  and  then  bound  with  waterproof 
bast  (/),  without,  however,  applying  grafting  clay,  or  grafting  wax.  Eight 
days  aSfter  the  insertion  of  the  bud,  the  stock  is  pruned  down  to  the  branch 
which  is  immediately  above  the  opposite  side ;  and  this  branch  is  stopped  b? 
being  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes ;  all  the  side  shoots  are  removed,  and, 
in  five  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  bud  has  pushed  its  fifth  leaf,  the 
point  of  the  shoot  is  pinched  out,  so  as  to  compel  tne  shoot  to  branch  out ; 
and  the  branches  thus  produced  will  bear  flowers  in  August  or  September. 

Summer  Budding,  This  is  almost  the  only  mode  of  budding  in  general  use, 
whether  for  the  rose,  or  for  any  other  tree  or  shrub,  either  in  Britain  or  on 
the  Continent.  The  most  general  method  adopted,  on  the  Continent,  of  per- 
forming it  on  the  rose  is  that  indicated  hyjig.  539.,  in  which  the  two  cuts  m 
the  bark  form  the  letter  T  reversed,  airway  detailed ;  whereas  in  England 
they  form  the  letter  T  upright.  Either  mode  may  be  adopted  according  to 
the  season  :  in  spring  budding,  the  slit  made  in  the  form  of  a  T  reversed 
(thus,  x)  is  the  best ;  but  in  August,  or  summer,  budding,  the  T  slit  ought  to 
be  made  erect ;  because  the  junction,  at  this  season,  takes  place  by  the  descent 
of  the  sap ;  whereas  in  spring  it  is  effected  chiefly  by  its  ascent.  Where  the 
shoots  produced  from  the  stock  are  weak,  the  buds  may  be  inserted  in  the  main 
stem ;  more  especially  if  the  stock  is  not  very  old,  and  the  bark  hard.  Some- 
times, buds  inserted  even  in  August  will  push  the  same  senson ;  more  especially 
if  the  roots  of  the  stock  have  been  well  supplied  with  water :  but,  whether  they 
push  the  first  season  or  the  next,  the  points  of  the  shoots  produced  ought  to 
be  pinched  off  at  three  or  four  joints  from  the  stock,  in  order  to  cause  them  to 
branch  out ;  because,  when  only  one  long  single  shoot  is  produced  from  each 
bud,  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  off  close  to  the  stock,  by  the  wind.  Budding 
early  in  the  season  succeeds  best  on  young  wood ;  and,  during  August  and 
September,  it  succeeds  best  on  old  wood.  Buds  of  the  China  rose  and 
its  varieties,  put  in  in  July,  frequently  flower  the  same  season.  Twelve 
different  modes  of  budding  will  be  found  described,  and  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings, in  the  Gard,  Mag,y  vol.  ii.  p.  191.,  and  vol.  x.  p.  305.;  and  the 
various  modes  of  propagating  the  rose  by  budding  and  grafhng  will  be  found 
explained,  to  those  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  in  the 
Gard.  Mag,,Yo\.  iv.  p.  381.  In  this  article,  the  writer  directs  the  buds  to  be 
put  in  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  August,  either  in  the  old  or  young 
wood,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  watering  the  root  well,  in  dry  seasons,  for 
several  days  previous  to  the  performance  of  the  operation,  in  order  to 
assist  the  bark  to  rise.  Budding  with  the  dormant  bud  is,  he  says,  practised 
in  May;  sometimes  with  common  roses,  but  more  frequently  with  China 
roses,  Banksias,  Noisettes,  &c.  In  general,  two  buds  are  sufficient  for  any 
stock ;  and  these  should  be  of  only  one  variety,  as  two  sorts  seldom  grow 
with  equal  vigour;  and,  of  course,  the  one  soon  robs  and  destroys  the 
other.  The  bast  ligature  which  confines  the  buds  should  be  pretty  tight ;  and 
a  laurel  leaf  may  be  slightly  tied  on  with  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  foftni  an 
arch  over  the  bud,  to  defend  it  from  the  sun  and  rain,  both  of  which  are  as 
prejudicial  as  the  air.  The  ligatures  may  be  removed,  in  moist  seasons,  after 
a  month  ;  but,  in  hot  weather,  not  for  six  weeks  at  least.  The  general  sea- 
son for  budding  in  England  is  the  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August ; 
but  in  France  and  Belgium,  by  watering  the  stocks,  and  the  plants  from 
which  scions  are  to  be  taken,  abundantly  throughout  the  season,  and  by  some 
variations  in  the  mode  of  treatment  according  to  the  period  of  the  year,  the 
operation  is  performed  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
In  budding  in  June,  Dr.  Van  Mons  first  deprives  the  young  shoots,  from 
which  he  proposes  to  take  buds,  of  their  leaves ;  and,  fifteen  days  afterwards, 
he  finds  the  buds  sufficiently  swelled  to  allow  their  being  taken  off  and 
inserted  in  the  stocks.  If  the  stock  is  allowed  to  have  a  leading  shoot  above 
the  inserted  bud,  and  this  shoot  is  not  shortened,  the  bud  inserted  will 
probably   not   push   for   six   weeks  or  two  mouths;   but   if  this   shoot  is 
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shortened  or  cut  oS,  and  all  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stodL  removed, 
the  new  bud  will  push  io  two  or  three  weeks;  and  will  flower  the  same 
season,  if  treated  as  above  directed  for  the  shoots  produced  by  buds  inserted 
in  ApnL  The  scion  of  a  rose-tree.  Dr.  Van  Mons  observes,  is  seldom  too 
dry  tor  the  buds  to  succeed,  provided  the  shield  is  inserted  with  a  thin  bit  of 
wood  behind  its  eye ;  but  when  the  bark  is  quite  fresh,  and  full  of  sap,  this 
thin  bit  of  wood  is  unnecessary-. 

Grafting  is  occasionally  employed  for  propagating  the  rose,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  dwarfs.  For  this  purpose,  the  scions  should  be  collected  in  Idarch, 
and  stuck  in  a  lump  of  clay,  1  in.  deep :  the  clay  should  be  pressed  firmly  to 
the  ends  of  the  scions,  and  the  mass  afterwards  bedded  in  a  pot  fiill  of  earth, 
to  prevent  the  moisture  in  the  clay  from 
evaporating,  but  not  so  as  to  cover  the 
shoots.  The  pot  of  scions  may  then  be 
set  in  any  shed  or  outhouse,  that  is 
neither  very  dry  nor  very  damp,  for 
three  weeks.  The  object  of  treating  the 
scions  in  this  manner  is  to  retard  their 
growth,  in  order  that  the  stocks  may  be 
more  forward  in  vegetation  than  the 
scions.  In  Flanders,  where  the  clefl 
mode  is  commonly  adopted,  care  is 
taken  that  the  scion  is  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  stock,  as  in  Jig.  540.  a  a ; 
or  that  the  clefl  in  the  stock  is  made 
sufficiently  near  one  side,  to  admit  of 
the  bark  of  the  scion  fitting  the  bark 
of  the  stock  on  both  of  its  edges,  as  shown  at  b  b.  In  grafting  on  the  do^- 
rose,  the  same  practice  is  followed,  with  this  addition,  that  the  shoulder  c  is 
▼ery  oflen  made  to  the  scion ;  care  being  taken  that  there  is  a  bud  on  the 
wedge  part  of  it  (</),  as  shown  at  e.  Whip,  or  splice,  grafting  is,  also, 
sometimes  practised  with  the  rose;  in  which  case,  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  bud  \eSi'on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  scion,  as  indicated  in 
Jig.  541.,  which  would  otherwise  die  off*.  This,  both  in  niche  budding 
and  in  gnhing,  contributes  materially  to  success,  on  the  same  principle 
that  cuttings  and  layers  are  more  certain  of  rooting  when  they  are  cut 
at  a  joint,  than  between  the  jomts.  The  reason  is,  that  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  there  more  powerful ;  and  that  the  germs,  both  of  buds  and 
r6ot8,  are,  in  most  plants,  confined  to  the  joints  of  the  stems ;  though 
in  some,  as  in  the  common  elm,  they  appear  to  be  distributed  equally 
over  every  part  of  the  stem  and  roots.  In  making  the  incision  in  the 
side  of  the  stock  which  is  to  receive  the  scion  that  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  whip,  or  splice,  manner,  the  knife  ought  always  to  be  entered  at 
the  base  of  a  bud,  and  passed  upwards.  ^^ 

The  ^(ts,  in  Belgium,  are  tied  on  with  fine  bast,  which  is  made  water-proof 
bv  passmg  it  first  through  a  solution  of  white  soap,  and  next  through  one  of 
alum ;  a  neutral  compound  being  thus  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
The  liffature  is  covered  with  marly  clay  in  the  usual  manner,  or  with  grafting 
wax.  (Gard,  Mag.^  vol.  ii.  p.  192.) 

Stocks  for  grafting  or  budding  Roses,  On  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, these  are  generally  procured  fi*om  the  woods  and  hedges,  of  an  age  and 
size  fit  for  immediate  use.  The  best  season  for  collecting  them  is  November ; 
because  they  can  then  be  immediately  planted ;  and  they  will  be  in  a  fitter 
state  for  pushing  out  roots  and  shoots  the  following  spring,  than  if  they  had 
not  been  obtained  till  that  season,  or  even  if  they  had  been  got  out  of  the 
woods  in  autumn,  and  the  planting  delayed  till  spring.  Stocks,  so  procured, 
have  very  few  fibrous  roots,  which  renders  this  attention  to  their  early  plant- 
ing more  necessary ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  roses  will  grow  with 
filwer  fibrous  roots  than  aLnost  any  other  sort  of  ligneous  plant.     The  best 
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kiod  of  wild  rose  for  stocks,  as  already  observed,  is  the  R,  canina ;  and  the 
age  of  the  plants,  or  the  thickness  of  their  stems,  is  of  much   less  conse- 

auence  than  their  being  healthy,  straight,  and  free  from  knots.  For  dwarfs, 
liey  need  not  exceed  1  ft.  or  18  in.  in  height ;  but  for  standards  they  may  vary 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  and  upwards.  A  very  convenient  height  for  displaying  the 
rose  to  the  human  eye,  is  4  ft.,  the  head  being  pruned  so  as  to  rise  about 
18  in.  higher.  For  a  truly  grand  effect,  however,  and  for  forming  avenues  of 
roses  along  the  walks  in  flower-gardens,  between  which  the  beds  of  flowers 
are  to  be  seen,  the  stocks  ought  never  to  be  less  than  6  ft.  high,  and  7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  would  be  better.  Before  planting  the  stock,  cut  it  over  at  an  angle  of 
50°,  the  upper  part  of  the  cut,  or  section,  ending  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
a  bud ;  or,  if  there  are  two  buds  nearly  about  the  same  height  at  the  top  ^^ 
of  the  stock,  cut  across  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  in^g.  542.,  leaving 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  wood  above  each  bud.  If  the  slope  of  the 
section  is  much  greater  than  an  angle  of  50^,  the  wound  will  not  become 
covered  with  bark,  at  least  in  most  cases;  and  on  its  being  completely 
covered  depends  the  durability  of  the  plant.  Immediately  after  cutting 
the  stock  across,  cover  the  wound  with  grafting  clay,  enveloping  it  with 
live  moss,  tied  on  with  water-proof  bast ;  or,  as  the  practice  is  on  the 
Continent,  cover  it  with  a  composition  made  of  the  following  ingredients : 
fire  eighths  pitch,  one  eighth  rosin,  one  eighth  tallow,  and  one  eighth  bees* 
wax,  all  thoroughly  incorporated ;  or,  one  half  bees'  wax,  and  one  half  pitch, 
which  is  the  composition  commonly  used  in  France ;  or  1  lb.  of  white  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  ^ lb.  black  pitch,  ^  lb.  rosin,  ^  lb.  bees*  wax,  2  oz.  of  tallow,  1  oz. 
pounded  mastic,  and  I  oz.  saltpetre,  which  is  the  mixture  used  in  Belgium. 
Equal  parts  of  bees'  wax  and  pitch,  with  a  very  little  tallow  added,  we  have 
found  the  simplest  and  best  mixture  for  covering  wounds  in  ligneous  plants  of 
every  kind ;  and,  for  covering  grafts,  it  has  only  to  be  mixed  with  a  very  little 
sand.  Put  any  of  these  mixtures  into  a  pipkin,  and  keep  it  warm  enough  to  melt 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour :  when  cooled  a  little,  dip  the  extreme  point  of 
each  stock  in  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  mixture,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  two 
or  three  sheets  of  paper,  over  the  section  ;  or,  if  you  have  neglected  to  perform 
this  essential  operation  till  after  the  stocks  are  planted,  the  mixture  may  be 
applied  warm  with  a  small  brush.  In  England,  this  process  is  too  generally 
neglected ;  and  the  section  is  neither  covered  with  grafting  clay,  nor  grafting 
wax.  The  consequence  of  this  neglect  is,  that  the  rains  and  the  frost  rot  the 
wood  during  winter,  and  the  drought  cracks  it  during  summer :  it  decays,  and 
leaves  the  stock  hollow ;  and,  after  being  budded,  and  forming  a  head,  the  plant 
is  only  of  three  or  four  years'  duration,  instead  of  lasting  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  nurserymen  say  that  the  price  given  will  not  repay  them  for 
taking  so  much  trouble ;  but  it  would  be  much  better  for  a  purchaser  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  plants  so  treated,  than  almost  any  prices  for  those  in  which 
this  precaution  has  been  neglected.  When  the  Ftocks  begin  to  push  in  March, 
rub  off  all  the  buds,  except  such  as  may  be  close  to  the  margin  of  the  section, 
which  will  generally  be  two,  but  never  less  than  one,  or  more  than  four.  The 
•hoots  produced  from  these  buds  are  intended  to  be  budded ;  and,  therefore, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  the  prickles  should  be  removed  from  them  on  the  places 
where  the  buds  should  be  inserted,  which  ought  to  be  not  farther  than  1  in. 
from  their  junction  with  the  stock.  The  operation  of  budding  may  be  per- 
formed from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August ;  supplying  the  stock  with 
abundance  of  water  in  dry  seasons,  as  has  been  already  recommended,  to 
facilitate  the  rising  of  the  bark.  Mornings  and  evenings  are  the  best  times  of 
the  day  fot  budding ;  and,  when  a  northerly  or  easterly  wind  prevails,  the 
operation  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  on  account  of  the  drying  influence  of 
these  winds  on  the  bark  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  on  the  bud.  In  general,  only 
one  sort  of  rose  ought  to  be  put  on  one  stock,  for  reasons  already  given, 
(p.  803.) 

B^  Seed.     The  common  single  sweet  briar  is  always  raised  from  seed ;  and 
sometimes,  also,  the  dog  rose,  for  stocks.     The  other  sorts  of  roses  are  only 
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robed  from  seed  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  procure  new  varieties.  Tlie 
seeds,  in  either  case,  are  separated  from  the  hips  when  the  latter  are  fully 
ripe ;  and  are  either  sown  immediately,  or  mixed  with  sand  and  preserved  till 
the  following  spring.  They  are  then  sown,  and  thinly  covered  with  soil.  The 
plants  will  come  up  the  first  season,  and,  with  careful  treatment,  they  will 
iower,  in  most  cases,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year;  but  the  varieties  of  R.  sem- 
perflorens  will  frequently  flower  the  second  year,  and  sometimes  even  the 
first  year. 

Culture,  The  rose,  in  an  artificial  state,  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  herbaceous  plant ;  in  so  far  that  it  requires  to  be  frequently  taken  up  and 
replanted,  that  this  may  be  done  at  almost  any  season,  and,  also,  that  it  should 
have  its  old  wood  cut  out  every  year,  or  every  second  or  third  year. 

Planting  roses  should,  in  general,  be  performed  in  the  autumn ;  but,  with  the 
niore  delicate  varieties  of  China  roses,  and  with  R,  multifiora,  R.  moschata, 
and  their  varieties,  it  may  be  deferred  till  spring.  As  roses  have  but  few 
fibrous  roots,  the  operation  of  planting  them  may  be  easily  and  rapidly  per- 
foimed ;  the  chief  point  being  to  put  some  fresh  soil  in  the  hole  along  with  the 
roots,  and  to  press  the  earth  firmly  to  them.  In  cold  clayey  soils,  Mr.  Rivers 
recommends,  as  the  best  compost  for  roses,  rotten  dung  and  pit  sand ;  and  in 
warm  dry  soils,  rotten  dung  and  cool  loams.  When  standard  roses  are  to  be 
planted  in  a  broad  border,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  those 
nearest  the  walk  should  be  the  lowest,  and  those  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
it  the  highest.  A  border  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  wide,  planted  in  this  manner,  with 
£ive  or  six  parallel  rows,  quincunx  in  the  plan,  and  rising  one  above  another 
in  the  elevation,  has  a  very  splendid  efiect  when  the  plants  are  in  flower. 

Taking  up  and  Replanting,  The  rose,  whether  grown  as  a  standard  or  a 
dwarf^  ought  to  be  taken  up  every  five  or  six  years,  even  in  good  soils,  and 
have  its  roots  shortened  and  trimmed ;  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grew 
should  also  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  rich  fresh  loam.  In  unfavourable 
soils,  Mr.  Rivers  remarks,  this  process  ought  to  be  performed  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  Dr.  Van  Mons  says  that  the  practice  in  Belgiam,  even  in  the 
best  soils,  is  to  take  up  the  plants  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  and  either  replace 
them  in  fresh  soil,  or  throw  them  away,  and  substitute  young  plants.  In  com- 
mon flower-borders,  where  dwarf  roses  are  not  grafleJ,  and  where,  of  course, 
they  produce  suckers  freel}',  they  should  be  taken  up  every  other  year,  and 
replanted ;  the  digging  and  manuring  of  the  border  occasioning  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  soil  relatively  to  that  of  the  plant,  and  thus  producing  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  the  partial  renewal  of  the  soil. 

Planting  to  retard  the  Flowering  of  Roses,  The  rose  may  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  at  any  season,  provided  the  shoots  are  shortened,  and  deprived  of  all 
their  leaves;  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  liberally  supplied  with  water. 
Hence  roses,  taken  up  just  before  they  are  coming  into  flower,  and  properly 
pruned  and  replanted,  will  produce  their  flowers  in  November ;  or,  by  planting 
them  in  pots,  and  placing  them  in  a  shady  situation,  and  then  putting  them 
under  glass  on  the  first  appearance  of  firost,  they  may  be  made  to  produce 
their  flowers  about  Christmas.  Practices  of  thb  kind  were  formerly  common 
among  the  florists  of  Paris,  but  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  relinquished 
since  the  introduction  of  the  sweet-scented  China  roses ;  which,  placed  in  a 
moderate  heat,  under  glass,  in  autumn,  continue  flowering  all  the  winter. 
Roses  may  also  be  made  to  flower  in  the  autumn  by  pruning  them  back  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are  discoverable.  The  plant,  in  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  taking  up  and  replanting,  makes  a  second  eflfbrt  to  produce 
flowers,  which  effort  is  not  attended  with  success  till  late  in  the  season. 

The  Rose  des  Quatre  Seasons  is  a  good  sort  for  employing  in  these  operations ; 
and  Dumont  observes  that  this  rose,  when  pruned  immediately  after  it  has 
bloomed  for  the  first  tune,  may  be  made  to  produce  its  flowers  during  winter ; 
being,  of  course,  protected  by  a  hand-glass,  and  covered  with  mats  during 
▼ery  severe  weather.  In  all  experiments  for  forcing  roses  in  the  open  air,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  soil  to  be  fresh  and  rich,  and 
the  situation  favourable. 
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Prunitig.  The  rose  requires  to  be  pruned  every  year ;  the  strong-growing 
hardy  kinds  in  the  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  more  tender 
kinds  early  in  spring.  Duniont  recommends  pruning  the  early-flowering  sorts 
in  autumn,  and  the  late  sorts  during  spring;  but  neither  during  winter. 
Rivers  observes  that  pruning  should  always  be  performed  in  October  or 
March ;  but  October  pruning,  he  says,  will  be  found  decidedly  the  most  ad- 
vantageous, as,  the  plant  having  less  wood  and  fewer  buds  to  nourish  during 
the  winter,  the  buds  left  will  have  acquired  extra  vigour  for  pushing  in  the 
spring.  This  is  a  valuable  remark,  and  will  apply  to  all  ligneous  plants 
whatever.  In  the  operation  of  pruning  three  objects  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view :  the  removal  of  the  old  wood,  because,  in  most  varieties,  it  is  only  the 
young  wood  that  produces  large  and  finely  formed  flowers ;  the  thinning  out  and 
shortening  of  the  young  wood,  that  the  flowers  produced  may  be  fewer,  and 
consequently  have  more  nourishment,  and  more  light  and  air,  and  thus  become 
stronger;  and  the  forming  of  the  head,  or  bush,  into  some  symmetrical  shape. 
Some  varieties  require  much  less  pruning  than  others ;  and  climbers,  and 
most  of  the  varieties  of  the  Scotch  rose,  should,  in  general,  only  have  their 
shoots  thinned  out,  and  should  be  but  seldom,  if  ever,  shortened.  In 
shortening  young  shoots,  not  more  than  from  two  to  three,  or,  at  most,  four 
buds,  should  be  left  on  each.  The  cuts  should  be  made  close  above  the  bud, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence  from  it,  and  sloping  awav  from  it  at  an 
angle  of  about  45^.  A  standard  rose,  properly  pruned,  will,  in  general,  pre- 
sent ahead,  in  the  winter  season,  not  more  tnan  1  ft.  in  diameter;  nevertheless, 
some  of  the  vigorous-growing  kinds  will  ,^- 

flower  very  well  with  heada  of  twice  or     ^'*^  ^^ 

thrice  that  size.  (See  Jigs,  543,  544,  and 
545.)  The  peculiarities  in  treatment 
which  different  varieties  require,  whether 
as  regards  pruning,  or  other  points  of 
culture,  will  be  found  noticed  under  their 
respective  names  in  preceding  pages ; 
and  in  Mr.  Rivers*s  observations  on  the 
different  sorts  grown  in  his  nursery  :  see 
p.  780.  to  p.  783. 

Summer  Pruning.  By  cutting  out  wood  at  different  times  during  summer,  a 
succession  of  roses  may  be  produced,  more  especially  in  the  Noisettes,  and 
other  China  varieties,  and  in  the  rose  des  quatre  saisons :  but  this  practice 
should  never  be  adopted  as  a  general  one ;  because,  by  occasioning  extraordi- 
nary exertion  in  one  season,  it  weakens  the  plants  for  the  year  following. 
The  onl^  kinds  of  summer  pruning  that  we  think  generally  applicable  and 
unobjectionable  are,  thinning  out  with  the  finger  and  thumb  the  flower  buds 
as  soon  as  they  are  discernible,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  what  the  plant 
can  bring  to  perfection  ;  and,  afler  these  buds  have  expanded  and  begun  to 
decay,  cutting  them  off* close  to  the  floral  leaf.  In  performing  this  last  operation, 
none  of  the  leaves  ought  to  be  cut  off*;  because  the  effect  of  that  would,  with 
many  varieties,  be  to  occasion  the  production  of  a  second  shoot,  and  thus 
to  weaken  the  plant,  as  well  as  to  render  it  unsightly.  There  are  some  roses 
which  have  handsome  calyxes,  and  others  which  produce  large  and  showy 
coloured  hips,  such  as  the  apple-bearing  rose  :  in  both  these  cases,  instead  of 
cutting  off  the  decayed  flower,  the  decayed  petals  only  should  be  picked  out; 
ieuid  this,  also,  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  those  roses  which,  when  the 
stalks  of  the  decayed  flowers  are  cut  off,  are  apt  to  produce  summer  shoots. 
In  the  case  of  single  roses,  the  cutting  off  of  the  decayed  flowers  is  not 
so  necessary  as  in  the  double  sorts ;  as  it  is  the  multiplicity  of  petals  in  a 
state  of  incipient  decay  which  gives  that  sloirenly  appearance,  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  what  we  call  the  gardcnesque,  and  what  our  enlightened  and 
elegant  contemporary  and  friend,  M.  Soiilange-Bodin,  calls  ia  beUe  culture ^  as 
being  in  gardening  what  the  belles  lettres  are  in  literature,  or  the  beaux  arts 
in  the  arts. 
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Slaking  and  Traitung  Standard  Rotes,  All  standard  roses  above  2  ft.  high 
require  to  be  supported  by  stakes ;  otherwise,  when  the  head  is  loaded  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  blown  to  one  side,  and  either  to  be- 
come unsightly,  or,  probably,  to  be  broken  off*.  In  country  places,  where  wood 
is  abundant,  the  stakes  may  be  formed  of  poles  or  rods  cut  out  of  coppice- 
wood,  or  the  thinnings  of  young  plantations  ,*  and,  of  the  former,  those  of 
the  larch,  the  oak,  and  the  ash  will  commonly  be  found  to  be  the  most 
durable.  Where  the  thinnings  of  young  plantations  are  employed  for 
stakes,  the  most  durable  will  be  those  of  the  larch  ;  and,  where  roses  are 
grown  extensively  in  the  country,  the  most  economical  mode  of  staking  them 
would  be,  to  make  plantations  of  larches  from  time  to  time,  planted  close 
together,  and  to  cut  them  down,  as  wanted,  when  of  the  proper  size. 
Wiiere  neatness  and  permanence  are  desirable  objects,  however,  nothing  can 
equal  the  stakes  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  manufactured  by  Cottam  and 
Hallen  of  London,  and  R.  Mallet  of  Dublin.  These  stakes  will  be  found 
described  and  figured,  and  their  weight  and  prices  given,  in  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine^  vol.  viii.  p.  bSQ. ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention,  that, 
in  lengths  of  7  ft.,  a  dozen  of  them  will  weigh  108  lb.,  and  cost  13^.,  if  the 
stakes  are  formed  wholly  of  cast  iron ;  while,  if  formed  of  wrought-iron  rods 
let  into  cast-iron  sockets,  and  varying  in  size  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  6  in.,  they 
will  cost  from  2$,  to  IOjt.  6(/.  per  dozen.  A  considerable  saving  in  the 
material  used  in  these  stakes  is  made  by  casting  the  sockets  with  flanchcs, 
or  fins,^.  532.  6,  and  also  by  casting  the  entire  rod  with  fins,  as  in  fig, 
532.  a.  These  stakes  are  calculated  for  roses  which  are  to  have  theif  heads 
closely  cut  in :  but  the  Noisettes,  and  various  kinds  of  China  roses,  produce 
most  effect  when  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  or  more,  from  the  stem.  To  train  these  shoots  into  a  regular  head, 
staJces  with  ring  or  parasol  tops,  such  as  fig.  533.  or  fig,  534.,  are  useful. 
In  general,  these  staKes  should  not  be  fixed  till  after  the  roses  have  been 
planted  two  or  three  years,  and  have  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  form 
a  handsome  head  the  first  year  the  stake  is  placed  beside  them.  When 
such  a  stake  as^g.  533.  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  ring  at  the  top  should 
stand  about  1  in.  or  2  in.  higher  than  the  top  of  the  stock.  This  ring  is 
fsistened  to  the  two  iron  limbs  of  the  standard  by  nuts,  and  is  unscrewed,  and 
hung  on  one  of  the  limbs  while  the  standard  is  being  fixed ;  it  is  then  raised 
to  its  place  under  the  branches  of  the  tree,  which,  as  already  observed, 
should  be  sufficient  in  number  and  length  to  extend  over  the  ring.  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  the  Querns  near  Cirencester,  who  appears  first  to  have  adopted 
this  mode  of  training,  selects  six  or  eight  of  tne  strongest  shoots  in  spring, 
and  ties  them  to  the  ring  with  tow  twine ;  and  if,  from  their  length,  this  be 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  blowing  about,  he  ties  strings  to  the 
ring,  and  extends  them  to  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground.  All  the  other  shoots  of 
the  head  are  cut  back  in  the  usual  manner.  Fig,  546.  is  an  accurate  sketch, 
taken  in  1831,  from  a  bizarre  de  la  Chine  rose,  which  was  at  that  time  six 
years  planted.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  it  formed  a  truly  splendid  object. 
Those  who  dislike  the  appearance  of  the  strings  may  adopt,  as  a  substitute  for 
them,  the  parasol  stake,  {fig.  534.)  In  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury,  climbing 
roses  of  the  more  choice  kinds  are  trained  on  wire  domes,  or  demi-globes,  or 
demi-ovals,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height,  and  are  found  to  produce  an  excellent  effect. 
The  wire  rods  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Removing  Suckers  and  Side  Buds  from  the  Stocks  on  which  Roses  are  worked 
is  an  operation  which  should  not  be  neglected.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Du* 
mont,  that  suckers,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  stem  of  the  rose,  do  not 
appear  to  injure  the  plant ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  suckers  of  all 
trees  or  shrubs  that  come  up  at  a  distance  from  the  stem ;  this  being  one  of 
the  modes  of  propagation  which  nature  has  supplied  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  plants,  both  ligneous  and  herbaceous :  but  suckers  from  the  base  of 
the  stem,  and  shoots  from  the  stem  itself,  are  less  injurious  in  the  case  of 
the  grafted  rose,  than  in  that  of  most  other  grafted  plants.    The  reason  is,  or 
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Watering.  All  plants  in  a  state  of  high  culture  require  watering  in  the 
■ummer  season,  otherwise  they  will  oot  develope  their  parts  to  s  sufficient 
extent.  The  rose  bush  best  produces  its  flowers  in  the  three  hottest  months, 
June,  July,  and  August;  and  neither  in  Britain,  nor  on  the  Continent,  will 
roses  expand  their  blossoms  fully,  or  have  strength  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
insects,  unless  they  are  liberally  supplied  with  water.  Before  they  come  into 
flower,  the  leaves  should  be  syringed  every  evening  in  drj^  weather,  and  the 
root  abundantly  supplied  either  with  common  water,  or  "     ' "  r.    .-» 

roses  rci|uire  less  water  than  standards ;  becHuse  the  n< 
the  ground,  by  covering  the  soil,  prevents  evaporation 
lime  held  in  solution  in  water,  and  not  such  a  mixlui 

will  leave  a  coating  of  lime  on  the  plants)  may  be  used,  both  with  the  syringe 
and  at  the  root ;  and,  though  it  will  not  entirety  destroy  the  aphides,  those 
ereat  enemies  of  roses,  yet  it  will  check  their  increase,  and  it  will  totally 
destroy  caterpillars  of  every  kind.  To  destroy  the  aphides,  after  syringing 
with  pure  water  or  lime  water,  the  plants  sFioidd  be  sprinkled  with  the 
powdered  leaves  of  tobacco,  or  refuse  snulf,  as  directed  under  the  head  of 
Insects,  and  the  syringing  left  off  for  a  few  days;  after  which  they  should  be 
well  washed  with  clean  water. 

Growing  in  Poll  and  Forcing.  The  dwarf-gmwing  roses,  and,  indeed,  moat 
sorts  as  dwarfs,  may  be  grown  in  pots  ;  care  being  taken  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  pots  once  a  year,  and,  after  trimmiog  their  roots  and  shoots,  to  repot 
them  in  fresh  soil.  So  complete  is  the  command  of  the  cultivator  over  b 
rose  in  a  pot,  that,  with  the  aid  of  glass,  a  choice  of  sorts,  and  the  power  of 
applying  a  very  little  heat  in  the  winter  months,  he  may  have  roses  in  abun- 
duice  all  the  year.  Cabbage  and  tnoM  roses,  when  ihey  are  to  be  forced, 
thould  be  taken  up  out  of  the  free  ground  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering. 
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aod  their  wood  is  ripened ;  they  should  then  be  pruned  and  potted,  and  kept 
in  a  shady  situation  till  taken  into  the  house.  Moss  roses,  introduced  into  a 
pit  or  hot-house  on  the  Istof  October,  will  blossom  by  Christmas-dav ;  those  on 
the  Ist  of  November,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  Febniary ; 
those  on  the  1st  of  December,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March  ;  those  on  the  1st  of  January,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April ;  those  on  the  1st  of  February,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
May;  and  those  on  the  1st  of  March,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June;  when  some  of  the  earlier  varieties  of  moss  rose  will  be  in  bloom  in  the 
open  air.  (  See  the  details  on  forcing  the  rose,  given  in  the  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  i. 
p.  122.)  During  the  forcing  season,  the  plants  ou^ht  to  be  supplied  liberally  with 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  with  as 
much  light  and  air  as  can  be  admitted  without  chilling  them  ;  they  may  also  be 
watered  occasionally  with  liauid  manure.  Where  a  regular  system  of  forcing 
roses  is  carried  on,  there  should  not  be  less  than  four  houses  or  pits ;  viz. 
one  for  commencing  the  process,  in  which  the  temperature  should  not  exceed 
50^,  and  where  the  plants  may  remain  a  fortnight ;  another,  to  which  they 
oo^t  to  be  removed,  where  the  temperature  may  be  60^  or  65° ;  a  third,  in 
which  they  ought  to  remain  six  weeks,  or  till  they  begin  to  flower,  when  they 
ought  to  be  removed  to  the  fourth  house  or  pit,  where  they  shoidd  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  60°  (which  is  about  that  of  living-rooms),  to  prepare 
them  for  being  removed  thither.  (See  Encyc.  of  Gard,,  edit.  1835,  §  6045.) 
Those,  however,  who  are  contented  with  /fosa  i.  odorata,  or  any  other  sweet- 
smelling  variety  of  China  rose,  may  have  roses  all  the  winter,  without  a  tithe 
of  this  trouble  and  expense,  by  keeping  them  in  a  house  or  pit,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  50°. 

Ifuects,  The  insects  that  attack  rose  trees  are  of  several  kinds,  all  very 
destructive,  and  all  very  difficult  to  destroy ;  principally,  because  the  means 
for  their  destruction  are  seldom  resorted  to  till  their  ravages  have  commenced. 
The  most  numerous  of  these  are  the  aphides,  commonly  called  green  flies,  or 
plant  lice,  which  are  well  known  to  all  rose-growers.  These  insects  lay  their 
small  black  eggs  in  autumn,  generally  near  the  axils  of  the  buds,  so  tnat  the 
young  brood  may  be  conveniently  placed  for  feeding  on  the  tender  shoots 
when  they  appear.  In  mild  seasons,  these  eggs  are  hatched  about  the  latter 
end  of  February,  and  the  insects  produced  are  few  and  inconspicuous,  many 
being  generally  destroyed  by  the  cold.  Those  that  remain,  after  twice  casting 
their  mas,  arrive  at  their  full  growth  about  April,  when  they  begin  to  breed. 
**  According  to  Richardsoiii^  the  first  brood  consbts  entirely  of  females ;  and 
each  of  these  produces  a  numerous  progeny  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other  sex.  These,  though  themselves  produced  from  eggs,  are  viviparous. 
A  third  generation  appears  in  May ;  and  the  months  of  June  and  July  each 
supply  two  more.  In  the  autumn,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  generations 
are  produced ;  two  of  them  in  August,  and  the  last,  which  consists  of  both 
males  and  females,  about  the  middle  of  September.  From  the  females  of 
this  hitter  race  the  eggs  are  produced  which  are  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
species  for  the  following  year.  The  parent  insects  deposit  their  eggs  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  branch  buds,  that  the  future  young  may  be  the  more  easily 
supplied  with  nourishment  (as  before  mentioned) ;  and  some  continue  to  lay 
till  the  beginning  of  November.  The  ^gs,  at  first,  are  green,  but  soon  become 
perfectly  black :  they  adhere  to  the  branches  by  a  viscous  matter  that  sur- 
rounds them,  and  remain  uninjured  by  the  frost  of  winter."  (Phil,  TVatu., 
Td.xli.p.  182.) 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  best  time  for  destroying  the  aphis  is 
while  it  remains  in  the  egg  state,  as,  if  suffered  to  breed,  it  multiphes  to  a 
frightful  extent.  For  this  purpose,  wash  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  rose 
bosheA,  diuring  winter,  with  a  composition  of  strong  tobacco  water  and  sofl 
soap;  or, if  this  be  thought  too  expensive,  with  water  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  800** ;  in  both  cases,  cleaning  the  branches,  afler  the  composition  or  hot 
water  has  been  applied,  with  a  small  painter's  brush.     Should  this  precau- 
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tionar;  measure  have  been  neglected,  care  should  be  laken  to  watch  for  the 

Sppearance  of  the  first  brood,  and,  as  soon  as  the  insects  are  perceived,  to 
estroy  them  with  lime  or  tobacco  water,  or  by  fumigation ;  taking  care  never 
to  use  the  nearly  boihng  water  after  the  buds  are  expanded,  though  it  will  not 
do  the  slightest  injury  before  that  period.  Each  succeeding  brood  beios 
much  more  numerous  than  those  which  preceded  it,  is  more  difficult  to 
destroy ;  till  the  summer  broods,  if  sutfered  to  appear,  completely  clothe  the 
joung  shoots,  so  as  to  make  them  seem  nearly  three  timen  their  natural  thick- 
ness. In  this  state,  the  best  remedy  is  to  iiul  i  lb.  of  the  best  strong  tobacco 
into  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  Rnd,  as  soon  as  the  infusion  has  become  cold,  to  dip 
the  young  shoots  into  it,  letting  them  remain  a  few  seconds  in  the  water,  ajnd, 
if  they  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  going  over  them  a  second  time.  After  this  the 
shoots  should  be  carefully  washed  with  clean  water,  and  the  insect  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  destroyed.  (See  Gard.Mag.,  »ol.  x.  p.  215.)  Choice 
plants  may  be  freed  from  the  aphides  by  going  over  the  whole  plant  with  a 
soft  bnish ;  laying  the  infected  shoots  in  tne  palm  of  one  hand,  and  brushii^ 
off  the  insects  with  the  other.  Pruning  is  of  little  usr,  as  the  aphides 
generally  attack  all  the  young  shoots  of  a  plant  at  the  same  time.  (See£nc^.. 
<^  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  p.  1076T)  The  plants  may  also  be  syringed  with  water 
in  the  evening,  and  then  dusted  with  powdered  tobacco  leaves,  or  refuse 
snuff;  or  they  may  be  syringed  with  lime  water.  The  prodigious  fecundity  of 
the  A'phis  rosie  ^rnost  surpasses  belief.  "  Reaumur  has  calculated  that,  in 
five  ^Derations,  one  aphis  maybe  the  progenitor  of  5,904,900,000  descendants; 
and  :n  ordinary  seasons,  there  are  ten  generations  produced 
on  rose  bushes  in  the  space  of  nine  months."  (See  Encifc  of  547 

Gard.,  p.  1076.) 

The  larva,  or  grub  (j^.5+7.  A),  of  the  lady  bird  (a)  should 
always  be  spared  by  gardeners,  as  it  lives  on  the  aphides 
This  grub  is  short  and  thick,  of  a  blackish  purple   spotted  , 

with  j'ellow  or  black,  and  is   very  act»e      A  few  of  these  s.j^ 

insects  would  soon  clear  a  tolerably  large  rosanum  of  the 
aphides.     The  larvie  of  several  (lies  (Syrphus  Fr)  {c)  a 
furnished  with  a  singular  mouth,  armed  like  a  tndent,  wi 
three  points,  for  transfixing  their  prey,  of  which  they  devour   ' 
amazing  numbers.      Small  singing  birds  also  destroy  great  i-^tir 

numbers. 

The  caterpillars  of  several  small  moths,  though  not  so  destructive  as  the 
aphides,  also  materiuUy  injure  the  buds  and  young  shoots  of  rose  trees.  One 
of  these  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  few  black  hairs  scattered  on  its  body: 
it  sews  up  the  tender  leaves  by  means  of  silken  threads,  and  takes  its  station 
within,  concealed  from  all  observation.  The  leaves  of  ibe  rose  tree  arc  often 
Blarked,  in  autumn,  on  their  upper  surfaces,  in  various  directions,  with  broad 
brown  lines,  leaving  a  narrow  black  one  running  down  the  middle.  This 
ourious  appearance  is  produced  by  the  small  caterpillar  of  a  minute  moth 
(Hicrosetia  ruiicapitella  Sleph.),  which  feeds  inside  the  leaf.  The  caterpillar, 
when  full  grown,  is  nearly  two  lines  long,  and  of  a  jrellow  orange  colour,  with 
a  brown  mark  down  the  back.  It  lives  upon  the  thickness  of  the  pulp  under 
the  epidermis ;  and  the  brown  mark  is  caused  by  the  epidermis  drying,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insect  having  eaten  the  substance  of  the  leaf  beneath.  The 
black  mark  is  produced  by  itn  egesta,  or  excrement.  The  caterpillar  is  full 
grown  about  the  24th  of  October,  when  it  eats  its  way  out  of  the  leaf  for 
the  first  time,  and  crawls  down  the  branches  and  stem,  until  it  has  found  a 
t  place  to  fix  its  cocoon.  The  perfect  insect  is  called  the  red-headed 
ly  Haworth ;  end  it  is  so  small,  that  the 
ily  t»o  lines  and  three  quarters.  (Ibid.) 
Others,  and  perhaps  the  most  destructive,  of  the  insect  enemies  of  tom 
trees  are  the  caterpillars,  grubs,  maggots,  or  tarvK,  of  one  of  the  saw  Hy  tribe 
(7%nthred(ni<t3!),  which,  when  fun  grown,  just  before  they  change  into  lh« 
pupa  state,  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  crow-quill. 


pygmy  by  Haworth ;  end  it  is  so  small,  that  the  expansion  of  its  wings  n 
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with  a  brown,  and  sometunes  rather  glaucous,  body,  and  a  black  head.  These 
caterpillars  are,  at  first,  very  small,  and  look  like  little  brown  grubs :  they 
generally  begin  to  appear  in  the  latter  end 
of  April,  or  the  be^ning  of  May,  when 
the  rose-buds  on  the  young  shoots  are  only 
partially  developed.  At  this  season,  the 
Doshes  should  be  looked  carefully  over,  and 
the  insects  picked  off  with  the  hand.  If 
this  should  be  neglected,  two  or  three  buds 
in  every  cluster  will  be  destroyed,  or  be- 
come what  b  commonly  called  wormeaten, 
producing  only  damaged  or  abortive  flowers. 
The  leaif-cutter  bees  also  frequently  attack 
rose-leaves,  out  of  which  they  cut  circular 
pieces  to  serve  for  lining  their  cells.  Me- 
aachlle  Willughbi^iZei,  and  M.  centuncularis 
{Jig.  548.  )are  the  kinds  that  most  frequently 
attack  rose  trees. 

Genus  XIL 


LO^WEA  Lindl.     The  Lowea.    Lin.  Syst,  Icosindria  Polygyuia. 

Uemt^fieatiom.    Undl.  Bot  Reg.,  t  1£61. 

SmHomf^me.    JRIm  §p.  PalL  and  Liiull.  in  Boi.  Monog. 

DertfmiUm.    In  compliment  to  the  Rn.  Mr.  Lowe.  TrsTelling  Bachelor  of  the  UniTenitr  of  Cam. 

taridge;  a  genUeman  now  residing  in  Madeira,  from  whoce  botanical  investigationc  oftnat  island 

«•  expect  imporUnt  resulta.  {Undley  In  Bot.  Beg.,  t  1261.) 

Generic  Character ,  Sfc.  The  genus  L6wea  has  been  separated  from  that  of  R6m 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  for  the  following  reasons  ;  which,  independently  of  thdr 
application  to  this  genus,  we  consider  to  be  extremely  interesting  and  im- 
portant, in  a  physiological  and  systematic  point  of  view.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  us,  since  ever  we  began  to  think  on  the  subject,  that  neither 
genera  nor  species  ought  to  be  founded  upon  mere  technical  diflerences  in 
any  one  part  of  the  plant,  as  the  orders  and  classes  are  in  the  Linnsean  sys- 
tem ;  but  on  all  the  parts  of  the  plant,  and  on  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  as  the  orders  and  tnbes  are  according  to  the  natural  sjrstem. 
**  It  is  well  known,**  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  *'  that,  since  the  days  of  Linnaeus, 
the  characters  of  the  genera  of  flowering  plants  have  been  exclusively  taken 
from  the  organs  of  fructification;  while  those  of  vegetation  have  been  rigor- 
ously excluded.  This  has  arisen  from  the  former  having  been  supposed,  in 
all  cases,  to  be  more  constant  in  their  modifications,  and  less  subject  to 
variation  than  the  latter.  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  value 
thus  exclusively  ascribed  to  the  organs  of  fructification.  It  is,  however, 
time  that  botanists  should  disembarrass  themselves  of  this  ancient  pr^udice ; 
and  that  they  should  admit  publicly  that  by  which  they  are  constantly  in- 
fluenced in  private;  viz.  that  important  modifications  of  the  organs  of 
vegetation  are  sufficient  to  divide  into  genera  species  which  do  not  essen- 
tially differ  in  the  organs  of  fructification.  Of  tnis  the  Indian  cypripediuma 
are  one  instance;  the  genus  Neg&ndo  is  another;  and  the  subject  of 
this  article  is  a  third.  The  structure  of  the  flower  of  Lowea  is,  in  every 
part,  that  of  a  rose ;  but  its  foliage  is  not  even  that  of  a  rosaceous  plant ; 
there  being  no  trace  of  stipulac.  The  simple  leaves  are  not  analogous  to 
the  terminal  pinna  of  a  rose  leaf;  for  there  is  no  trace  of  the  articulation 
upon  the  petiole,  which  is  required  to  indicate  a  reduction  of  a  compound 
leaf,  as  we  find  in  Bhberit ;  neither  can  they  be  considered  as  confluent 
M^vht,  for  the  venation  is  not  what  would  be  found  under  such  circum- 
Btaacet,  but  precisely  that  of  an  ordinary  \ea£.**  (^Bot.  Reg.,t.  1261.) 
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A  1,  L.  BEJtBEmyo'LiK  LiiuU.    The  Berberry-teaved  Lowcl 


Leaves   undivided,  without   itipuleaj  i;kf^ 

obovate-cuneate,  serrated  at  the  tip.    Pricklei  decur-  .^j   *^^ 
rent,  and  of  the  colour  of  ivorv.     Sepals  entire,  aub-  ~^V^>1  t 
spathulate.     Petals  yellow,  marked  with  purple  at  the  ^J  ^Q^ 
base.  {I>rc.  Prvd.,  a.  p.  602.)   An  undershrub,  a  native  ^ 
of  Persia,  near  Amadan,  where  it  abounds  in  saltish 
soil ;  and  also  in  fields  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Elwend, 
•nd  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria.     It  was  introduced  ii 
1790,  p'oWs  to  the  height  of  i  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 


Dacription,  ^c.  The  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society  is  an  undershrub,  with  recumbent,  slender,  and  rather  in- 
tricate  branches,  and  whitish  leaves.  It  rarely  flowers ;  and,  in  regard  to  it* 
propagation  and  culture.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Bol.  Beg.  for  August,  1BS9,  r^ 
marks  that  do  more  appears  to  be  now  known  of  it,  than  waa  at  the  period 
ofits  first  introduction  in  1790.  "  It  resists  cultivation  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, submitting  permanently  neither  to  budding  nor  grafting,  nor  layering,  nor 
striking  from  cuttings,  nor,  in  short,  to  any  oi  those  operations,  one  or  other 
of  which  succeeds  with  other  plunts.  Drought  does  not  suit  it;  it  does  not 
thrive  in  wet  i  heat  he:i  no  beneficial  effect,  cold  no  prejudicial  influence; 
care  does  not  improve  it,  neglect  does  not  injure  it.  W  all  the  numerous 
seedlings  raised  by  the  Horticultural  Society  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Sir 
Henry  Wilcock,  and  distributed,  scarcely  a  plant  remains  alive.  Two  are  still 
growing  in  a  peat  border  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  but  they  are  languishing 
and  unhealthy;  and  we  confess  that  observation  of  them,m  n  living  state,  for 
nearly  four  years,  has  not  suggested  a  single  method  of  improving  the  culti- 
vation of  the  species."  (Bal.  Hee.,  1261.)  These  plants  still  remain  without 
increase :  but  young  plants  may  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  nurseries,  which 
have  been  raised  Irom  seeds ;  and  at  Vienna,  ns  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ranch,  it  succeeds  perfectly  by  budding  on  the  common  dog  rose. 


Sect.  V,    Po  ME«;  Lindt. 
Genus  XIII. 
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CRAT.'E'GUS  Lindl.     Thb  Thorw.     £>n.  Sytf.Icosindria  Di-Pentag^ia. 

I4rntfiiati<m.    Lindl.  tn  Un.  Tiul,  IS.  p.  t05. ;  Dec  Prod,  S 


TlUL,  IS.  p.  t05.  ;  Dec  Prod,  S.  p.  G%  i  Don-i  MIIL.  !.  p.  598. 
VtMDiW  >p.   or  LI:  ind  «h(n;  tiifllrT,  Allilcr.  ind  AuMplH.JV. 
I.  Otr.;  D<wm.  Uittcki  Spino,  lUI.-,  and  EiplDO,  SuL 
cnfth  ;  In  nttiraci  U  Ihchuddaa  and  itmiili  aT  the  wont. 


Dficriplion,  ^c.     The  species  are  small  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly 
■'    n  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  Aria  a   '    " 
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north  of  Africa.  One  of  them,  the  common  hawthorn,  is  well  known,  through- 
out the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  species  all  flower 
and  fruit  freely ;  and  the  wood  of  all  of  them  is  hard  and  durable,  and  the  plants 
of  considerable  longevity.  Almost  all  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  fruit  is 
generally  red ;  though  m  some  sorts  it  is  yellow,  purple,  black,  or  green. 
All  the  species  ripen  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  of^  London,  most  of  them 
abundantly ;  by  which,  or  by  grafting,  they  are  ^nerally  propagated.  When 
the  species,  which  have  naturally  a  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  are  intended  to 
assume  the  character  of  low  trees,  they  are  grafted  standard  high  upon 
C.  Oxyacdntha,  C.  coccinea,  or  on  some  other  of  the  strong-growing  kinds ; 
in  consequence  of  which  practice,  this  genus  furnishes  a  greater  number  of 
handsome  small  trees  for  ornamental  grounds  than  any  other  ligneous  family 
whatever.  All  the  species  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  tolers^ly  dry ;  but 
they  will  not  grow  vigorously  in  a  soil  that  is  not  deep  and  free,  and  rich 
rather  than  poor.  Whether  as  small  trees  or  as  shrubs,  they  are  all  admi- 
rably adaptea  for  planting  grounds  of  limited  extent ;  and  especially  for  small 
garclens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  They  are  not  only  highly 
beautiful  when  in  flower  (a  period  which  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  end  of  July,  commencing  with  C,  purpi^rea,  and  ending  with 
C,  cord^),  but  also  when  they  are  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  which  includes  a 
period  commencing  with  C,  purpurea  and  C.  nigra,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  continuing  till  the  following  spring  or  summer ;  C.  mexicana,  C.  virgfnica, 
and  some  other  species,  retaining  their  fruit  all  the  winter.  Of  all  the  genera 
of  hardy  deciduous  li^eous  plants  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  there  is 
not  one  which,  taking  it  altogether,  can  be  compared  with  the  genus  CVats^s. 
All  the  species  may  be  trained  either  as  small,  handsome,  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque trees ;  or  as  beautiful  and  picturesque  shrubs ;  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  cultivator.  They  have  all  a  characteristic,  neat,  orderly  manner  of 
growth ;  neither  so  slow  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  want  of  vi^ur,  nor  so 
rapid  and  robust  as  to  be  considered  coarse  and  rambling.  Their  leaves  are 
remarkably  neatly  cut,  and  finely  tufled ;  their  flowers  appear  in  masses  so 
abundant,  in  some  species,  as  almost  to  cover  the  plant  in  tne  flowering  season ; 
ana  their  fruit  is  produced  in  as  great  abundance  as  their  flowers.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  generally  white,  and  they  are  mostly  more  or  less 
fra^nt ;  some  of  them,  as  the  common  hawthorn,  being  particularly  so : 
their  colour,  though  white  at  first,  yet  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  com- 
mon double-flowered  hawthorn,  dies  off  of  a  very  fine  pink ;  and  there  are 
several  pink  flowered  varieties  of  the  common  hawthorn  which  are  strikingly 
ornamental.  The  fruit  varies  in  size,  from  that  of  C.  spathulata,  which  is 
not  much  larger  than  a  mustard  seed,  to  that  of  C,  mexicana,  which  is  about 
as  large  as  a  golden  pippin  apple.  The  colour  of  the  fruit,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  red,  yellow,  black,  or  green,  and  includes  many  varieties  of  shade. 
The  fruit  of  several  species,  such  as  C,  Azaroltu,  C.  Aronia,  C,  odoratissima, 
and  C.  tanacetifolia,  are  agreeable  to  the  palate;  and  those  of  all  the  species 
are  fi;reedilv  devoured  by  singing  birds  of  many  kinds,  especially  the  thrush 
family.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  singing  birds,  both 
as  such,  and  for  the  good  they  do  in  keeping  down  insects,  the  genus  Cra- 
tse^us  ought  to  be  planted.  All  the  species  and  varieties  are  exceedingly 
hardy ;  and,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them,  they  might  be  propagated  in 
as  great  numbers  as  the  common  hawthorn.  Most  of  the  species  would  make 
excellent  hedges ;  and,  were  it  only  the  practice,  in  planting  hedges  along 
the  sides  of  the  public  highways,  to  introauce  here  and  there,  as  standards, 
thirty  or  forty  sorts,  which  might  be  raised  from  seed,  the  ornament  to  the 
country  would  be  such  as  those  only  can  form  an  idea  of  who  have  seen  the 
collections  of  Crataegus  at  White  knights  near  Reading,  or  at  Courset  near 
Boulogne,  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  when  they  are  in  fruit.  Finally, 
if  a  man  were  to  be  exiled  to  an  estate  without  a  single  tree  or  shrub  on  it, 
with  permission  to  choose  only  one  genus  of  ligneous  plants  to  form  all  his 
plantations,  shrubberies,  orchards,  and  flower-gardens,  where  would  he  find 
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a  genua  that  would  afford  him  so  many  resources  as  that  of  CVatse^gus  ?  Tlie 
most  complete  collection  of  thorns  in  England  is  that  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  we  examined,  on  June  18th,  1836,  plants  of  nearly 
80  sorts,  all  of  which  appeared  to  us  to*  be  distinct.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  kinds,  that  we  know  of,  in  England,  not  included  in  this  col- 
lection, viz.  C,  orientalis  var.  Leeami,  some  varieties  of  C.  Oxyac&utha, 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  Nepal  seedlings  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
which  may,  probably,  prove  to  belong  to  this  genus.  We  shall  give  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  list,  together  with  our  synonymes,  in  an  Appendix,  for  the  use 
of  intended  collectors  or  purchasers.  There  is  a  collection  at  Somer- 
Ibrd  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  nearly  as  complete  as  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
which  was  made  by  General  Monckton,  who,  like  ourselves,  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  this  genus.  The  best  collections  in  Scotland  are  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  and  in  Lawson's  Nursery.  At  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  the 
seat  of  Frederick  Bourne,  Esq.,  also  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  genus, 
there  is  a  collection  almost  as  numerous  as  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  selected 
by  Mr.  Bourne,  personally,  from  almost  all  the  principal  nurseries  in  Europe. 
The  best  collection  of  full-grown  trees  of  this  genus,  m  England,  is  at  White 
Knights;  and  of  full-grown  trees,  in  France,  at  Courset.  The  greatest 
niunber  of  species  in  one  garden,  in  France,  is,  or  was  in  1828,  in  the 
Pepiniere  de  Luxembourg.  There  are,  also,  good  collections  in  the  nur- 
senes  of  MM.  Audibert,  at  Tarascon ;  and  of  MM.  Baumann,  at  Bollwyller. 
The  best  collection  in  Belgium  is  at  Humbeque,  near  Brussels ;  and  the  best 
in  Germany  are  those  in  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries  at  Hamburgh,  and  in  the 
Gottii^en  Botanic  Garden.  In  Poland  there  was  formerly  a  tolerably  good 
collection  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Warsaw ;  and  there  is  still  a  considerable 
number  of  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Count  Wodzicki,  at  Niezdsvicdz,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  the 
supplement  to  the  present  volume.  In  Russia,  in  the  Government  Garden  of 
Odessa,  now  under  the  care  of  M.  le  Chevalier  Descemet,  conseiller  de  cour, 
who  was  formerly  a  nurseryman  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  there  is  a  collection 
of  45  sorts,  chiefly  planted  since  1820.  In  America,  judging  from  the  nur- 
serymen's catalogues,  the  greatest  number  of  sorts  appears  to  be  in  Prince's 
Nursery,  near  New  York ;  but  the  finest  specimens  are  in  Bartram's  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  and  at  the  Woodlands,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  cenus  CVatae^gus  did  not  excite  much  attention  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century;  since  which  period  the  number  of  sorts  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
From  the  excellent  collection  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney,  and  from  the 
duplicates  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  almost  all  the  species 
having  fruited,  we  have  been  enabled  to  study  the  different  sorts  of  this  genus 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  genera  we  have 
treated  on  in  this  work ;  and  we  give  the  following  enumeration,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  different  kinds  we  have  named  are  distinct ;  though  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  of  what  are  entitled  to  be  considered  species,  and  of 
what  are  only  varieties.  Neither  have  we  pretended  to  give  stnct  definitions 
of  either  species  or  varieties ;  deeming  such  definitions,  even  when  more  cor- 
rect than  we  could  make  them,  of  comparatively  little  use  in  practice.  If 
definitions  fully  answered  the  end  intended  by  them,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  confusion  of  names  which  now  exists  in  every  genus,  except  in 
those,  all  the  species  of  which  have  been  seen  in  a  living  state  together,  by 
one  or  by  several  botanists. 

In  classing  the  species  of  this  genus,  as  in  the  case  of  most  others,  there 
are  two  modes  which  may  be  adopted.  By  one,  the  different  sorts  may  be 
arranged  in  sections,  according  to  some  technical  distinction,  such  as  the  size 
of  the  fruit,  or  that  of  the  leaves ;  the  entireness,  or  degree  of  incision,  of  the 
latter,  &c. ;  and  by  the  other  mode  the  kinds  may  be  thrown  into  natural 
groups,  according  to  the  majority  of  their  points  of  resemblance.    We  have 
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adopted  the  latter  mode,  though,  perhaps,  not  always  the  eanest  for  disco- 
fenng  the  name  of  a  single  species ;  beouise,  when  once  the  species  are 
known  which  form  the  types  ot  the  different  groups,  it  will  be  found  prefer- 
able to  the  other  mode,  both  for  ascertaining  the  names,  and  ibr  studying  the 
plants,  and  impressing  their  characters  and  images  on  the  memory.  In  order, 
bowever,  that  our  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of  both  modes,  we  shall  gire* 
as  an  appendix  to  this  genus,  a  technical  classification  of  the  species  and 
Tarieties  as  drawn  up  for  us  by  Blr.  Gordon  (a  descendant  of  the  brother  of 
die  celebrated  Mile  fend  nurseryman  of  that  name),  the  foreman  of  the  arfoo- 
ricultiual  department  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

The  price  of  dwarf  plants  of  almost  all  the  species  (except  C.  Oxya- 
cftntha),  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  li.  6d.  each ;  and  of  standards,  iU,  6d. : 
at  Bollwvller,  1  fianc,  or  1  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  standards,  2  or  3  francs : 
at  New  York,  the  price  yaries  from  25  to  50  cents.  If  there  were  socfa  a 
demand  for  the  plants  as  we  think  there  ought  to  be,  seedlings  of  most  of 
the  species  might  be  sold  at  about  treble  the  price  of  the  seedlings  of  the 
common  thorn  used  in  hedgemaking.  (See  C.  Oxyadmtha.) 

§  L  Cocctnea. 

Sect,  Char,^  Sfc,  Leares  cordate,  lobed,  acutely  serrated.  Flowers  and  fivit 
large.     The  plants  also  large,  and  of  free  and  vigorous  growth. 

\  \,C,  cocci'nba  L.    The  scariet^ho^  Thorn. 

Ututifieathm.     lin.  9pi,<08.;   Punh  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  337. ;   Dec  Prod.,  9.  jk.  687. ;  IXmli  MiB., 

S.  9. 599 
agmtrngmet.    C.  ■stiTftlto  Booth ;  MHgOxa  cstiT&lu  WaU.  Fl  Car.;   M.  coocfDea  MB.,  Ifotm,  Dm 

Ham.',  tfaornleM  American  Axarole;  N^er  ^carlate,  Fr. ;  tcharlachrothe  Miipd;  Gtr. 
Emffwmgt.    Pluk.,i4&C4:i   DeoiLBrii,  teSL;  BoLMj^.,  LaiaSLi  our>|r-»>Api85L;awl 

tEe  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,f  ^c.  Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  with  lobes,  acutelv 
serrated,  glabrous.  Petioles  and  caljrxes  pubescent,  glanded.  Petals  orfai* 
culate.  Styles  5.  Fruit  scarlet,  eatable.  (Dec.  Pr<3^  iL  p.  627, 628.)  A 
tree  growine  to  the  height  of  15  fl.  or  20  n.;  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  hedges  and  woods ;  and,  in  Biay  and  June, 
producing  its  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  large  scarlet  haws, 
round,  or  somewhat  pear-shaped,  which  ripen  in  September.  In  Britain, 
into  which  country  this  tree  was  introduced  in  1683,  it  grows  rapidly  to 
the  height  of  20  ft.  (or,  in  good  soils,  and  sheltered  situations,  to  30  fC.  or 
upwards),  with  a  large  upright  trunk,  dividing  into  many  strong,  irregular, 
smooth  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  head  of  greater  breadth  than  the  entire 
height  of  the  tree,  in  most  varieties ;  though  in  others  the  head  is  more 
compact  and  fastigiate.  Some  of  the  plants  are  entirely  without  qunes ; 
and,  in  most,  they  disappear  with  age :  among  a  number  of  seedlings,  how* 
ever,  some  will  be  found  with  spines  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  of  which 
there  is  a  remarkable  example  in  a  specimen  plant,  10  ft.  high,  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery.  The  leaves  are  often  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  and  3  m.  or  4  in.  broad, 
particularly  in  the  variety  called  C,  c.  m&xima;  of  a  pale  green,  and  cut  in 
the  edges  in  a  sharp  shreddy  manner,  which  gives  them  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  bein^  fringed.  Both  the  leaves  and  fiuit  vary  exceedingly 
in  size,  in  plants  raised  from  seed.  The  seedling  plant  before  refeired  to, 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  has  leaves  twice  as  la^  as  those  of  the  grafted 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  collection. 

y^rietiet.  It  would  be  easy  to  procure  as  many  varieties  of  this  spedea  aa 
there  are  of  the  common  hawthorn,  by  raising  some  thousands  of  planta 
erery  year  from  seed,  and  selecting  from  the  s^sd-beds  plants  indicating  any 
peculiarity  of  leaf,  or  of  habit ;  but  as,  in  the  nurseries,  the  most  rapid  way 
of  producing  saleable  plants  of  this,  and  all  the  other  species  and  varieties 
of  Oatae^gus,  is  found  to  be  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn,  very 
few  seedlings  are  raised,  and  the  varieties  in  cultivation  arc  only  the  three 
.  or  four  following :  — 
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t  C.  c.  8  corillma.  C.  corillina  Lodd.  Cat. ;  the  C.  pyrir6nnis  of  Eome  col- 
lections. (^.  A65.  io  |).  852.;^— The  leaves,  and  the  entire  plant,  ore, 
perhaps,  rather  smaller  than  in  the  speciefl ;  the  habit  of  the  tree  is 
decidedly  more  upright  and  tkstigiate ;  and  the  fruit  is  linialler,  long, 
and  of  a  fine  coral  red;  whence  the  name  is  probably  derived, 
though,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue, 
it  is  called  the  red-branched  liawthom.  The  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  however,  exhibit  only  a  slight  degree  of  redness  in  the 
branches  of  the  young  wood. 

1  C.C.  3  indentata.  C.  indentatatodd.  Cat.  (Jig.  566.  in  p.958.>— The 
leaves  are  smaller,  and  less  lobed,  than  those  of  the  ^lecies;  the 
the  plant  is,  also,  weaker,  of  upright  batnt,  and  with  a  smooth  clear 

S  C.  c  4  mirinia  Lodd.  Cat.  C.  e.  Sfundsa  Godefi<cyi  C.  ?flabel]!ita 
Ilort. — The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  variety ;  and 
the  fruit  is  also  large.  As  we  have  not  seen  living  plants  of  C.  flabd- 
l!kta,  but  only  dri^  specimens  sent  from  Terenurc  and  the  Hum- 
beque  Nursery,  we  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  C.  flabellata  and 
C.  c.  m&xima  ore  the  same ;  but  we  feel  quite  certain  that  they  both 
belong  to  C,  c.  coccfnea.  We  are  informed  that  the  C.  flabeilata  of 
some  nurseries  is  C.  tanacetifolia;  which  certainly  has  its  leaves 
more  llabellatc,  or  fiin-like,  than  any  variety  of  C.  coccfnea. 

nui,  or  sen.  In  i^m.  Th«te  ■»  old  ttm,  brloffli  W  n.  and  30  n.  hl|^,  il  Sion',  at  Puncr^ 
Cnm,  U  Kiw,  and  u  Hun  Hduk.  In  Kpnilngton  Oaninu,  a  liOlt  to  ihe  rlglil  bI  the  Daitb 
•iuniKe,lhcn  it  m  tnt  SOfL  hifli.  wnti  [inmctcr  oi  the  head  son.,  and  of  Uif  liunk  Hin.  In 
™_._^_..,_.   _. —-ij, — .__   ~,  .  Iiiiiii-tor  of  Ihctnink 
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, tSfS,;.  .  

bifb.    In  WofccMcnhin,  it  Croomi',  '  ..  U  «,  1^  ;ru>  pluilnt. 

ud  SDR.  hlfb.    At  yorkahin.  u  ii  .'                                '     .  <  .h     In  Scodand,  In 

BeaHhiR.  at  Biahan  Canle.  S6a  rnfi      h.  J..  :..„.,  il  ,..■■!  ■  '     '  """'■■   -  ■'■ — 
wn,  tsn.  t>t^;  and  at  Orial  Tn.ipl'.  >.-,v  l>i»...  ,  In  t,^«^ 

lita,  55  Ton  pLaDted.  and  SO  fL  hVKl>'      Tu   Auitria,  at  VLfdha,  L 

den,  9)rt.  high.     In  Piuitia.  En  (hi:  Pfkucn  Inul,  ^  jtan  nlantf 

u  Muaieli,  In  Uw  Botanic  Garden.  SI  fan  pUntnL  and  Wit.  hlah.    Id  Hanurn-,  at  G^iiingm, 

In  lh«  Botuilc  Oanlea,  SO  y<an  pljiucd,  and  l6tL  high,    la'lulr,  al  Mams,  'H  tean  uluited, 

mwithttiL 

T  2.  C.  GLANDULo'sA  W.     Tfac  glandular  Thorn. 
Mn^oMH.    Wild.  Sp.,!.  p.lOO«.,  Qotor  JIicbLi  Purdi;Amcr.  Sept.,  I.  p.33;.  i  Dec.  Frod.,!. 

J^B^M.  Tc.  MoifuUi^i'^n.  Ash.,  L  L  11. ;  f  KiapUUi  ratiindiniUi  £«nk.  &»,  &  {hKL) 
nniaglanduHiai  Mmc*;  C.  rctundinili  BiwIA 

Ktrratiap.     FPaJI.  i\  Nnaa.,  1.  L  11. ;  Led.  But.  Cab.,  i  1011 ;  Dmd.  Brit.,  t  E8.i  oor  Jlr.SSl. 
IB  p.  u!L  i  lod  tkeplau  oC  Uili  ipecln  In  out  Sccend  Volume. 

Spec.  Cher.,  Src.  Leaves  with  the  disk  obovBt^-wedg&^haped,  angled,  dabrous, 
gtosiy.  Petioles,  stipules,  and  sepals  glanded.  Fruit  oval,  scarlet ;  uuts 
4—5;  flesh  hard  and  dry.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.)  A  tr«e,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Canada  and  on  the  AUcshany  Mountaies,  and  also 
(bund  on  the  Kocky  Mountains.  It  was  introduceil  into  England  in  I7£0, 
and  forms  a  low,  compact,  bushy-headed  tree,  seldom  exceeding  ISftiOr 
15  ft.  in  height.  It  difiers  from  the  preceding  sort  in  the  stipules  and 
calyxes  being  glandular,  and  in  the  head  of  the  tree  forming  a  dense  mass 
of  small  twuH.  This  last  circumstance,  taken  together  with  the  size  of  the 
lesvea  and  Iruit,  induces  us  \o  think  that  it  ma^  be  only  a  stunted  variety 
of  C.  coccfnea.  This  might  be  tested  by  sowing  its  seeds,  which  are  ripened 
about  the  same  timeas  those  of  C  coccfnea,  and  observing  what  kind  of  plants 
were  jiroduced.  If  several  of  these  turned  out  to  be  C.  coccfnea,  our  con- 
jecture would  be  confirmed.  This  sort  of  Cratae'gus  being  a  small  compact 
tree,  of  rather  a  fasti)iiDte  habit,  and  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  anil  yet 
being  very  prolific  in  its  flowers  and  fruit,  is  well  adapted  for  small  gardens ; 
and,  if  it  comes  true  from  seed,  it  would  form  the  next  beat  hedae  plant  to 
C,  Oxyac&ntha.  There  are  specimens  of  this  tree  at  White  Knights,  which, 
in  25  yenrs,  have  attained  the  height  of  Ht\.;  and  at  Croome,  which,  in  30 
years,  have  attained  ilie  height  of  25  It. 
3i  2 
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X  C  0.2  luccaUnla  Fuch.,  3ffopilu3  succul^nta  Soolh,  has  the  fruit  larger 
tnan  that  of  the  species,  and  succulent,  juicy,  and  eatable.  We  have 
seen  only  one  plant  of  this  variety ;  but  we  are  assured  by  our  friend 
M.  Fischer  of  Gdttingen,  that  there  are 
several  in  the  botanic  garden  under  his 

Uermany.  The  name  is  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg. 
1  C.  g.  3  tubcUtuta,  C.  subvillosa  Fisch.,  ( j%. 
550.,  and  Jig.  568.  in  p.  853.)  is  ap- 
parently another  variety  of  the  preced- 
ing sort,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  of 
C.  eoccfoea.  It  is  very  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance, from  its  villous  twisted  leaves, 
and  stunted  tortuous  shoots ;  but,  from 
its  having  been  only  three  or  four  years 
in  the  country,  verj'  little  is  known  of  J'-. 
its  habit  of  growth,  which  seems  to  be  ■ 
rather  more  loose  than  that  of  C'.glan- 
dul6sa.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  s[)ecics, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oanlen, 
5  ft.  high,  which  Inst  year  ripened  haws  ; 
and  there  is  one,  also,  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's  arboretum. 

J  ii.  Punctata. 
Sect.  Char.     Leaves  not  lobed,  large,  with  many  nerves.     Bark  white,  or  ash* 
coloured.     Fnut  large,  or  small. 

1  .1.  C.  puncta'ta  Ait.     The  dotled^/raiied  Tfaom. 

Utm»cBliim.    All.  Hon.  Kcw.,  t  p.  1»,  ^  Juq.  Hon.  Vind.,  1.  .nd  S8. ;  Punh  Ft  Aner.  Sent,  1. 

Dl  338.  1  D«.  Prod.,  i.  p.  mi.  i  Don'i  MilL,  i.  p.  SSR. 
Siiatgmti.    C.Cib%.i^KiDu  Roi;   UiifHat  camittM*  EltTli.  Btitr.,  3.  V.U.;    3<. punctU* Uat 

Enm. ;  a.  eOToMtAix  Ijim.  Encyr.i  i.  P  *44- 
Emgrarntii.    Ju.  Hoct,  1.  L  SS. ;  oui  j^.  Sffl.  and  5Ta  in  p.  SM. ;  iDdtbepUlein  Vcd.  IL 
Spec.  Char.,  SfC.     Leaves  obovate-w edge-shaped,  glabrous,  serrated.     Calyx  a 
little  villose;   its  sepals  awl-shaped,  entire.     Fruit  usually  dotted.    (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.^     A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  woods  and 
swamps  of  Virginia  and  Carolina ;  where,  according  to  Pursh,  it  grows  to 
a  handsome  size,  particularly  the  variety  having  yellow  fruit.    It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  IT46{  bnd,  havme  been  very  generally  planted,  is 
now  frequent  in  collections.     The  wooa  is  so  hard  that  the  Indians  of 
the  west  coast  of  America  make  wedges  of  it  for  sptittiog  trees-    The 
flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in   May  and  June ;  and  the  n-ult,  which,  in 
general,  is  hirger  than  that  of  C.  coccfnea,  ripens  in  September,  and  drops, 
with  the  leaves,  in  November  or  December. 
Variclici.     There  are  three  forms  of  this  species  in  British  gardens. 

1  C.  p.  1  rubra  Pursh,  f.  edu lis  Ronaldi,{J!g.  b69.  in  p. SS*.)  is  the  most 
common,  and  is  a  spreading  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  15  ft. 
to  30  fl.,  with  red  fruit,  and,  when  old,  with  few  thorns. 
t  C.p.2  rubra  itricta  Hort.,  C.  p.  stricta  RonaMt,  has  the  fruit  red,  like 
the  preceding  sort ;  but  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  is  fiutigiate, 
like  that  of  the  following  sort. 
iC.p.3  airea  Pursh  ;  C.  p.  flava  Horl.,  C.  dolcis  Ronaldt,  C.  ediiUii, 
Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  pentagyna  flilva  Gvdefroy,  ( j!g.  570.  in  p.  85*.)  is  a 
fast igiate-gro wing  tree,  with  yellow  fruit,  and  also,  when  old,  with 
few  thorn  a. 
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■t  Croome,  £5  yean  planted.  It  is  18  ft  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Oriel  Temple,  40  years  planted,  it  is 
90  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  iin.,  and  of  the  head  S4ft.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin 
dea  Plantes,  S5  years  planted,  and  25  ft  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wdrlitz,  35  years  planted,  and 
flOft  high.     In  Italy,  at  Monza,  24  years  planted,  and  20  ft. high. 

t  4.  C.  PYRiFO^LiA  Ait.     The  Pear-tree-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification,    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  2.  p.  168.  j  Pursh  Fl.  Aroer.  Sept,  1.  p.  337. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  667. ; 

Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  599. 
Sffnonifmei.     C.  leucophlce^os  (white-barked)  Mcench  Weiss.^  p.  31.  t  2. ;  C  radi&ta  Lodd.  Cat.  edit 

1836;  a  tomentdsa  Du  HoiHarbA.,  1.  p.  183. ;  A/^spilus  latifblia  Lam.  Encyc.^'A.  p.  444l  ;  AT  Cal- 

pod^ndron  Ekrh.  BeUr.\  Af.  pyrif6Iia  Link  Enum. ;   Af.  comif61ia  Poir.i    C.  laiifhlia  Bonatds -, 

C  comifblia  Booth, 
Engropingi.    Mcench  Weiss.,  p.  31.  t  2. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t  61. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  1877. ;  out  Jig.  571. 

in  jp.  854. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  species  in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc,  In  some  instances  spiny,  in  some  without  spines.  Leaves 
ovate-elliptical,  incisely  serrated,  obscurely  plaited,  a  little  hairy.  Flowers 
3-styled.  Calyx  slightly  villose;  its  sepals  linear-lanceolate,  serrated. 
{Dec,  Prod,y  ii.  p.  627.)  Tlie  leaves  of  young  trees  are  larger,  and  the  fruit 
smaller,  than  those  of  most  other  species ;  the  leaves  are  also  more  strongly 
plaited,  having  the  appearance  of  being  furrowed  from  the  midrib  to  tne 
margin.  A  native  of  woods  and  rocky  places  in  North  America,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina.  In  Britain,  this  species  forms  a  low  tree, 
generally  spineless,  and  of  less  compact  growth  than  most  other  species, 
about  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  high  :  it  is  rather  later  in  flowering  than  the  preceding 
species ;  but  it  is  very  prolific  in  flowers ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by 
fruit,  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  red,  which  ripen  early  in  September,  and 
are  more  eagerly  sought  after  by  birds  than  those  of  any  other  species. 
When  the  fruit,  which  is  of  an  orange  colour,  is  not  eaten  by  birds,  it 
shrivels,  turns  black,  and  remains  on  the  tree  throughout  the  winter.  It 
was  introduced  fhto  England  in  1765  ;  and  flowers  in  June. 

statistics.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  to  the  right  of  the  Bayswater  gate,  there  is  a  tree,  upwards  of 
80ft  high,  which  is  profusely  covered  with  flowers  every  year ;  in  Somersetshire,  at  Hintoo  House, 
18  years  planted,  itisi?Oft.  high;  in  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  20  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft  high; 
in  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House,  12  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft  high;  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden 
Grove,  30  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft  high  ;  m  Worcestershire,  at  Hagley,  14  years  planted,  it  is 
9Sft  high,  diameter  of  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft.:  in  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  14  yean 
planted,  it  is  22  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  10  years  planted,  it  is 
18  ft  high  ;  in  Perthshire,  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  15  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft.  high.  In  France,  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  35  years  planted,  and  25  ft  hi^.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  35  years  planted, 
it  is  16  ft  high.    In  Italy,  at  Monza,  24  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high. 

§  iii.  Macracdnthce. 

Sect,  Char.  Leaves  large,  ovate-oblong,  slightly  lobed  and  serrated,  with 
numerous  nerves,  and  subplicate.  Fruit  small.  Spines  very  long.  Tree 
vigorous  and  spreading. 

3J  5.  C.  macraca'ntha  Lodd.  Cat,     The  long-spined  Thorn. 

Synomyme.    C.  spina  longfssima  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery. 

Engravings.    Fig.  572.  in  p.  855. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Sj)ec.  Char.y  ^c.  Spines  long  and  numerous.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  some- 
what acuminate,  slightly  lobed  and  bluntly  serrated,  nerved,  and  subplicate. 
Fruit  small,  or  middle-sized,  of  a  shining  red,  and  very  succulent  when  ripe. 
Tree  spreading,  and  of  very  vigorous  growth.  The  shoots  straight,  and 
tending  upwards  at  an  angle  of  45".  A  native  of  North  America ;  and,  in 
Britain,  raised  from  seed,  in  1819,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Falla,  at 
Gateshead,  near  Newcastle ;  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  the  large  American  azarole.  It  was  sent,  by 
Mr.  Macnab,  to  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  about 
1825.  This  species  promises  to  become  a  large  and  vigorous  tree;  and 
it  seems  to  be  distinct  from  any  of  the  other  large-leaved  kinds ;  though, 
from  the  appearance  of  its  spines,  it  may  possibly  belong  to  C,  Crus-g&lli. 

Varieti/, 

5f  C.  m,  2  minor  (fig,  57.3.  in  p.  855.)  only  differs  from  the  species  in 
having  smaller  fruit.     There  are  plants  at  Somerford  Hall. 
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J  iv.  Crtis-gdUi. 

Sect,  Char.  Leaves  without  lobes,  oboTate-oUong  or  oboTate-lanceobte; 
more  or  less  serrated,  and  of  a  dark  shining  green,  with  petioles  margined 
by  the  decurrence  of  the  leaf.     Fruit  small,  or  middle-sized,  round,  dark 

Seen  till  nearly  ripe,  and,  when  ripe,  scarlet.     Spines  rery  long,  and  bent 
;e  the  spur  of  a  cock. 

5  6.  C.  Crl's-ca'lli  L.    The  Cock's-spur  Thorn. 

Ufmti/liuUim. 
Mid.,  %  p.  yji. 


UiL  %,  p. 696.;   Dec  PredL,  S.  pi  ea&  ;    Pnnfa  FL  Amer.  SepL,  L  pi  53BL ;  Dm'Ii 


CnUt'guM  Hicida  Wang.  Am,^  t  17.  C  42. ;  C  caoeifblia  Laid,  C^. ;  itHdOm  IdrkU 
Bfitr.  f   M.  Cr6«-f&ni  Pair. ;  M.  bjeaklit  WaU. ;  JT.  ctmeil^^bi  JfonKA  ;  Neffier  Fted  de 
Goe,  Fr. ;  ffMOcndc  Mkpd,  Cer. 

o0inMt.    Wang,  Am.,  t.]7.  f.4£i  DencLBrit,  t56.i>^.574  in  pi85&i  and  tbepUte  ortb« 
et  In  oar  8eoond  Vcrfome. 


f^r.  Char,,  Sfc,  Spines  long.  Leaves  obovate-wcdge-shaped,  neariy  sessile, 
riossy,  ^abroQS,  falling  off  late.  Stipules  linear.  Lobes  of  the  calyx 
uuiceolate,  and  somewhat  serrated.  Styles  2.  Fruit  scarlet.  {Dec,  Prod,^  ii. 
p.  626.)  A  native  of  North  America,  and  common  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Canada  to  Carolina ;  where  it  flowers  in 
April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  small  scariet  firuit  in  September  and  October. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1691 ;  and  has  been  more  generally  cul- 
tivated than  any  other  of  the  American  species.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
15ft.  or  20  ft.,  and  sometimes  higher.  In  its  native  country,  accordmg  to 
Punih,  it  is  found  in  the  three  forms  of  C,  C.  splendens,  C,  C.  /lyracanthi- 
f51ia,and  C,  C.^licif51ia;  to  which,  by  cultivation,  in  Europe,  several  other 
varieties  have  been  added.  In  the  south  of  England,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  this  species  is  subevergreen,  retaining  its  leaves  and  fruit 
throughout  the  winter.  There  b  a  splendid  specimen  of  it,  which  assumes 
this  character,  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  mansion  of  Sketty  Hall,  near 
Swansea,  the  seat  of  that  well-known  botanist,  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  Bi.  P. 

Vmrieties, 

If  C.  C.  2  tplenderu  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.,  Pluk.,  t.  46. 
f.  1.  C,  orbutifolia  and  C  splendens  Lodd,  Cat,  {fig,  575.  in  p.  856.) 
—  Leaves  obovate-wedge-snaped,  and  shining;  and,  being  produced 
in  abundance,  the  plant  has  a  splendid  appearance. 

J  Q,C,  3  \ii/racanMflblia  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort,  Kew.,  iL  p.  170.  C, 
/7yracanthif61ia  IaM,  Cat. ;  JIfespilus  lucida  Dum,  Court,  Boi,  CuU,* 
ed.  2.  V.  p.  448.  {fig,  580.  in  p.  856.;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second 
Volume.)-— Leaves  oblong,  with  the 
upper  part  lanceolate;  the  lower 
^irt  tending  to  wedge-shaped. 
This,  even  when  only  3  or  4  years 
grafted,  forms  a  singular  little  old- 
looking  tree,  spreading  like  a 
miniature  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

t  C.  C.  4  salicifhBa  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  ^'^iC^il  551 

Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.  C.  «alici- 
folia,  {jig.  578.  in  p.  856.,  and  the 
plate  m  our  Second  Volume.) 
—Leaves  oblong,  with  the  upper 
Dart  lanceolate;  the  lower  part  tending  to  wedge-shaped.  This 
forms  a  low  flat-headed  tree,  like  the  preceding  variety,  as  shown 
in^.  551. ;  which  is  a  portrait  of  a  g|^  552 

plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum, that,  in  1835,  after  being  five 
years  grafted  at  a  foot  from  the 

?ound,   was  not  quite  5  ft.  high. 
here  were,  at  the  same  time,  se- 
veral other  miniature  tree*  of  thb 
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variety ;  some  of  them  (such  as  fi^,  552. 

to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot,  of  which  J!g. 
-     553.  is  a  geometrical  section  to  the  same 

scale)  not  above  2  ft.  high,  and  others 

from   that  height  to   15(1.;   ail  of  them 

bearing  the  same  general  character  of  a  stunted  cedar  of  Lebanon, 

like  those  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  figured  in  a  succeeding 

page.     The  miniature  trees  of  this  variety  are  admirably  adapted 

for  children's  gardens. 
f  C.  C.  5  Unehru  Dec.  Prod,     ^espilus  linearis  Desf,  Arb,,  ii.  p.  156., 

Poir.  SuppL,  iv.  p.  70. ;  C.  linearis  Lodd.  Cat,  (Jig.  577.  in  p.  856.}— 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Spines,  or  thorns,  few,  and  shortish.  Styles 

1 — 2.     Fruit  of  a  yellowish  red. 
•  C.  C  6  nhna  Dec.  Prod,    ikfespilus  nana  Dum,  Cours,  Supp,,p,  386. — 

Branchiets  tomentose  in  some  degree.   Leaves  oval-lanceolate ;  the 

under  surface  paler  than  the  upper.     A  shrub,  or,  when  trained  to 

a  single  stem,  a  miniature  tree,  as  iny^.  552. 

U  7.  C  (C.)  OVALIFO^LIA  Horn.     The  oval-leaved  Thorn. 

Ident0eati(m.    Horaem.  Hort  Hafti.  SuppL»  52. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  0S7. ;  Don's  Mill,  8.  p.  596. 
Stfmm^nus.     C  ellipUca  Lodd.  Cat. ;  C  Cr(is.giilli  ovalifblia  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1860. 
EftgrmvlngB.    Bot  Keg.,  1 1860. ;  our  fig.  579.  in  p.  856. ;  and  the. pUte  of  thif  species  in  our  Second 
Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  oval,  serrated,  a  little  pilose  on  both  surfaces,  and 
shining  on  the  upper  one.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  incisely  serrated. 
Math  ^landed  serratures.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  627.)  A  native  of  North 
America;  and,  according  to  Homeman,  akin  to  C.  Crus-gdlli.  (Ibid.)  We 
feel  convinced,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  We  allow, 
however,  that  it  is  very  distinct ;  it  being  furnished  with  very  few  thorns, 
and  having  that  loose  spreading  habit  of  growth  which  is  characteristic  of 
most  of  the  varieties ;  for  which  reason,  and,  also,  in  order  to  allow  those 
who  difier  from  us  in  opinion  still  to  recognise  it  as  a  species,  we  have 
ffiven  the  details  in  the  specific  form.  A  plant  of  this  sort,  at  Croome,  in 
Worcestershire,  25  years  planted,  is  25  (i.  high. 

5  8.  C.  (C.)  PRUNiFoYiA  Bosc.     The  Plum-leaved  Thorn. 

MdeniifieaHon.    Bote  ined. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637. ;  Don's  Mill.  2.  jx  598. 
Smumyma.    ilf^spilus  prunifTklia  Poir.  Diet.,  4.  p.  44S. :  C  carolinlsna  Lodd.  Cat, 
Etyfravinga.    Bot.  Reg.,  t  1868. ;  out  Jig.  57&  in  p.  856L  j  and  Uie  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second 
Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  with  the  disk  broadly  ovate,  unequally  serrated, . 
and  glabrous;  the  petioles  bearing  a  few  glands.  Sepals  with  glanded 
serratures.  Peduncle  and  calvx  a  little  villose.  Seeds  2  in  a  pome.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.)  A  native  of  North  America.  This  sort  we  consider  also 
as  only  a  variety  of  C.  Crus-galli ;  and  it  differs  from  the  preceding  one 
in  having  broader  and  shorter  leaves,  a  more  compact  and  fastigiate  habit 
of  growth,  and  rather  more  thorns  on  the  branches.  The  leaves  of  this 
and  the  preceding  kinds  die  off*  of  a  much  deeper  red  than  the  narrow- 
leaved  varieties,  which  often  drop  quite  green,  yellow,  or  of  a  yellowish  red. 

Farielu. 

C,  (C)  p,  2  ingettriay  C.  in^estria  Lodd.  Cat.,  differs  very  little  from  the 
species.  It  was  raised  from  seed,  at  Ingestrie,  in  Staffordshire,  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  is  known,  in  some  collections,  as  the  Ingestrie  thorn. 
There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  a  tree  in  the  collection  at 
Somcrford  Hall,  in  Staffordshire. 

Statistics  qf  C.  Cris.gdili  and  its  Varieties.  In  the  environs  of  London,  C  Crtks.gfrlli  spl^ndens,  at 
Ham  House,  is  SO  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  16  in.,  and  of  the  head  23  ft  Near  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  the  species,  40  years  planted,  it  .50  ft  hight  at  Syon  it  is  fiOft  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  tninV  14  in.,  and  of  the  head  99  ft ;  the  branches  on  every  side  being  pendent  to  the  ground. 

aictbe  plate  of  this  tree  In  our  Second  Volume.)  In  the  Surrey  Zoolofftcal  Gardens  there  Is  a 
e  specimen  of  C  C  salicifdlia,  which  overhangs  the  water ;  there  is  also  a  large  tree  of  this  variety 
at  Wimbledon  House.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  C.  C.  ovali. 
RMia  and  C.  C.  pninifbiia  are  15  ft.  high.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  40  years  planted,  the  species 
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AmmamsrvrM  a91>  mcncsrvM.  past  hi. 

h  atft.  fcith,  md  the  ffwili  i  at  tkm  head  9  «:    In  Iiim  ii  i ,  at  WqK  0—^  C  C 
iaUft.  htfh,  tte  ttimuwtrt  af  tJK  otmfc  tl  ai^  — rf  af  dl»  ImmI  fl  ft. 
■i2  Man  plBSiMdy  dw  ipeoai  w  la  ft.  Inflh.     fet  BBstaliite,ae  WbiCe  Kniiirtii^  C  C 
ptonr#rt.  La  30  ft.  htgh^  df  <tt— Karar  cto  trndiZ^,  and  tf  thm  head  MIL     la 
at  Doitaliaflfirm,  f»yeaa  ptenteri,  tfi»  ipcdaa  is  U)  ft.  Iii«ll,  the  <fianeaer  of  the  tnudtl 
tMMtiSft.      In  ffcrttertiitt«,ae  ChiiiiMiir,  C  C  aaluaJTiSm,  15  fw  iliini  I,  ia  ai|ft.  higK 
woMUx  ne  the  eroak  •>  ul,  andjaT  the  ttcMt  jti  ft.     En  Orfhwhitim^  at  Ogtlbni,  ia  the  BeUmac 
tn  years  planttd,  the  i^eeiea  ia  D  ft.  h^fiL    b  acaillMniMliirc,  at  TteodUuB,  C  C.  pjranmthi 
21  fean  ptanead,  ia  «  ft.  lUftL     bi  tedblk,  at  LrwaroMre,  J?  f«B  pfaMtaA,  the  ipcoea  ia  96  It 
.  dig  diamatar  <rf  dx  cmnk  I  ft.  I4ai.,aiMt  of  the  head  ^  ft.     La  Yocfcriba^at  GrMatnn,  14  feaia 
it  ta  jO  ft.  hifh.     In  StodaBtt,  m  AffjOirfuxe.  ac  Toarant  Caade^  U)  years  piaated,  it  ja  lift, 
ft  Flertltakira,  at  yinfinaw  Caadc,  13  jeaga  pAoaearf,  Gft.  hifh  ;  in  Unas  ihira,  at 
,90  ft.  high.    In  Irrinnd^at  DnbliHy  m  the  Giamaena  Gapten,  CX.  ■■ftrifflRn,  io  yeaan 
filSft.  bign,  die<fianicceraraictnmk»ta^aMiafdi«hcaiiiSft.     ti  Galwzy,  at  Cooi,  ihc 
flft.luci^  dW46aBMtar  aTdielnmk  9m^  aad  of  the  head  25ft.;  ia  LaaA,  att  Orid 
'^  .MkA  iltLhifh^  the  ^ximetKr  el  the  tzwak  liL  I oLy  amd  at  the  head  i5iL' In 

ia  di«  JanBa  deanauaa,  diciea  an  aaaaoc  of  C  CEaaftria,  avcr^iaglSftLliigii.    In 
at  W4rKcz«  dMipeaaL35f«anpiaaCad.a»fthi^    In  fetfy,  at  W inii,  tfce  ipaoas'  g» 
pteiced,  ia  M  ft.  luah ;  C  C  EadMa,  3t  jvan  ptaiwJ.ia  2^ft.lUflii  <■*  C  CyyraranrhtfMta, 
Ml0ft.ki«li. 


$  T.  Nigra. 

SeeL  Ckar,  hawes  micklle^ized,  deepfr  lobed.  Lobes  pomtcd,  Fmh  round, 
bbck,  or  purple.  Tree  rather  fiist^iate,  with  few  or  no  spiDes.  Bark 
fmooch. 

t  9.  r.  sn'GEA  IToiUf/.  «<  JHL    The  bbckyrwto^  Thorn. 

.    WaUrt.eC  Kit.  PL  Rat:  Honf^  L  SL  ;    Dec  Ptadi^S.  afflB.;   Doa^  MiDL,  2.  p.  59a 
^.    3tiafdae  nigra  fTOML  faaoaL,  S»k  ;  C.  carpatka  £<idUL  (W. 

aor     WakkL  ct  KicFL  Sat  Ho^,,  L£L;/g.  SBrinpiaor.;  aadthe  piateorthinpe- 
rMPr  Sccoad  Votoae 

i|jpr«r.  Olor^  4'<^.  Leares  sinoately  lobed,  and  serrated,  somewhat  wedjge- 
tfa>p»**,  tboogfa  tmncatelj  so,  at  the  base ;  whiteij  villose  beneath. 
8tipales  oblong,  serrately  cot.  Caljrxes  villose ;  the  tobes  slightly  toothed. 
Strles  5.  Fmit  black.  (Dec.  Prod.,  n.  p.  62S. )  A  Datire  of  Hungary,  where 
it  forms  a  lar^e  bosh,  of  15  ft.  or  20  tt.  in  height,  throwing  up  numerous 
lockers  from  its  widely  spreading  roots,  which  soon  corer  the  ground  with 
a  forest  of  plants.  In  England,  where  it  is  generally  propagated  by  grafting 
on  the  common  thorn,  it  forms  a  very  handsome,  upr^ht,  somewhat  festi- 
ciate  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  putting  forth  its  leaves,  in  mild  seasons, 
m  February  or  March ;  flowering  in  Aprfl  or  May ;  and  ripenii^  its  fruit  in 
July  and  August.  Nightingales  are  said  to  be  attracted  by  this  tree,  pro- 
bably because  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  because 
numerous  caterpillars  are  to  be  found  on  it,  about  the  time  when  the  night- 
ingale is  in  full  song.  It  was  introduced  in  1819 ;  and  there  are  large  and 
handsome  specimens  of  it  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  There  is  also,  in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  a  tree,  14 
▼ears  planted,  which  is  19  ft.  hich;  and  one  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edin- 
burgh, 10  years  planted,  which  is  15  ft.  high. 

5   10.  C  puapu^REA  BoMc.    The  purple-^onrA^  Thorn. 

Uemtftcaikm.    Bok  ined. :  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  6B& ;  Don't  BfilL,  9L  p.5ggL 
Stmamifme.     C.  MOgulnea  Hort 

mtmre9inMi.    WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  t  60. ;  oar  Jig.  598.  In  pi  857. ;  and  Uie  plate  oT  Uiis  spcdet  in  our 
aaeond  voUmML 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Branches  dark  purple.  Leaves  ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base, 
lobed  with  broad  lobes,  serrated,  glabrous,  or  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules 
somewhat  circular,  serrated  with  glanded  serratures.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  028.)  The  native  country  of  this  species,  according  to  De  Candolle,  is 
unknown ;  but,  as  we  consider  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  another  form  of 
C,  altkica,  we  conclude  it  to  be  indigenous  in  the  Altaic  Mountains.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  England  since  1822,  and  flowers  early  in  April ; 
being  the  very  first  species  of  CVat^e^gus  that  comes  into  flower  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  excepting  always  the  Glastonbury  thorn.  It 
forms  an  upright,  rigid,  rather  slow-growing  tree,  without  thorns ;  it  has  a 
few  small  branches,  and  is  not  densely  clothed  with  leaves.  It  has  a  starved 
and  somewhat  stunted  appearance,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  purple 
colour  of  its  young  shoots.     The  bark  of  the  old  wood  is  of  a  dark  purple 
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or  brown  colour,  and  rough  and  scaly ;  the  fruit  is  small,  round,  and  most 
commonly  of  a  dark  purple ;  but  it  varies  to  pale  yellow,  or  a  milk  white, 
and  red,  on  the  same  plant.  It  ripens  about  the  end  of  July,  and  is  very 
soft  and  juicy,  but  soon  drops  off.  The  tree  is  interesting  from  its  early 
flowering,  and  the  dark  colour  of  the  anthers  of  its  flowers,  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  whiteness  of  the  petals.  The  leaves  are  also 
large,  and  of  a  peculiar  shape.  (See  p.  857.) 
Variety, 

'Jt  Cp,  2  aUmca,  C,  altaica  Led,,  Lod.  Cat,,  {fig,  583.  in  p.  858.)  has  the 

leaves  somewhat  more  deeply  lobed  and  finely  serrated  than  those 

of  the  species. 


$  vi.  Douglasxu 

Sect,  Char,  Leaves  small,  and  not  lobed  as  in  the  preceding  section ;  fur- 
nished with  numerous  parallel  nerves,  somewhat  like  those  of  C  punc- 
tata. Spines  rather  numerous  and  rigid.  Fruit  small,  and  dark  purple ; 
pulp  soft  and  watery. 

IE  11.  C  Douglass// Lindl.    DougWs  Thorn. 

idmi^lcaikm.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1810. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  edit  1832. 

^fmo^fme.    C  punctkta  var.  brevisp'ina  Douglas  in  Hook.  Ft  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  SOS. 
Xmgnurimgs.    Bot  Reg.,  t  1810. ;  owt^.  581.  io  p.  858. ;  and  the  plate  of  tbe  species  in  our  Second 
Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c,  A  small  tree.  Branches  ascending.  Spines  ridd,  straightish, 
now  short,  now  very  long.  Leaves  some  obovate,  some  oval,  gashedly  ser- 
rated, acute ;  at  the  base  wedge-shaped,  glabrous ;  in  the  autumn,  remark- 
ably leathery,  and  they  then  acquire  a  purplish  cast,  and  are  shining :  they 
flill  ofl*  at  about  the  same  time  as  those  ot  C,  punctata  and  of  C,  pynRAia, 
Flowers  produced  in  May,  and  are  of  a  middling  size.  Fruit  small,  and 
dark  purple.  (Bot,  Beg,,  t,  1810.)  This  is  a  very  distinct  sort,  more  par- 
ticularly as  it  respects  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  and  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  leaves.  Trie  general  habit  of  the  plant  is  fastigiate ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  latest  kinds  in  leafing  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  and  firuit  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  both  are  very  ornamental.  The  firuit  is 
very  soft  and  juicy,  and  ripens  early  in  August,  but  soon  drops  off, 

§  vii.  Fldvce. 

Sect,  Char,  Leaves  small,  obovate,  slightly  lobed,  and  serrated.  Flowers 
firequently  solitary.  Spines  numerous,  straight,  and  more  slender  than  in 
any  other  division.    Fruit  top,  or  pear,  shap^ ;  yellow,  or  greenish  yellow. 

«  12.  C,  flaVa  AU,    The  yellow/n<i/«/  Thorn. 

Uent^fieaiion.     Ait  Hort  Kew.,  S.  p.  160. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  L  p.338.  j  DecProd.,  S.  pi  GS8L ; 

Doo'i  Miu.,  s.  pi  eua 

Biftton^met.    C.  glandulbsa  Michx.  FL  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  S88.,  not  of  Walt ;  MHgihu  M icbatixtf  Pen. 

Syn.,  S.  p.  38. ;  C.  carolinikna  Poir.  Dkt.,  4.  p.  44S. ;  C.  flaviaiima  Hort 
Bngravkigt.    Fig.  B65.  In  p.  859l,  and  the  plate  of  the  species  in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Disks  of  leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  slightly  lobed,  cre- 
nately  serrate,  upon  short  petioles.  Stipules  glanded.  Flowers  mostly 
solitary.  Sepals  glanded.  Fruit  top-shaped,  yellow,  or  yellowish  green. 
Nuts  4  in  a  fruit.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  628.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
from  Virginia  to  Carolina.  A  spreading  tree,  of  rapid  growth ;  but  the  shoots 
are  rather  slender,  and  the  species  not  very  vigorous.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  rough,  and  scales  offl  The  flowers  and  the  fruit  are  neither  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  nor  make  any  great  show ;  but  the  tree  has  a  marked 
character  from  its  general  form,  and  the  horizontal  tendency  of  its  branches. 
It  was  introduced  in  1724;  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft., 
flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  haws  in  October.  A  tree  at  Holland  House 
is  20  ft.  high,  with  a  head  25  ft.  in  diameter.  There  are  larger  trees  at 
White  Knights ;  and  one  at  Grimston,  in  Yorkshire,  14  years  planted,  is 
St  ft.  high. 
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a/hn. 


i   13.  C.  (f.)  lob*T*  Roic.     The  lohed-leavrd  Thoro. 
Unlitaaiim.    Bote  Incd. ;  Dei.  Prd."    " "    ■  -      — 

Broaiimei.    W^ipilui  loblu  Fair.  » 

^pec.CAaT.,^c.  Branches 
B  little  villose.  Disks 
of  leaves  ovate,  une- 
qu&llv  serrated,  or 
lobed,  slightly  downy 
beneath,  upon  very 
short    petioles.      St(- 

tules  cut.    Flowers  in 
wse  corymbs.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  688.)     A 
tree  closely  resembling 
C,  fUva  in  general  ap- 
pearance, and  differing 
aota  it  only  in  having 
some  of  the  leaves  with 
larger  lobes,  and  some 
of  the  spines  larger.     The  flowers  are  sparingly  produced,  among  dense 
tufts  of  leaves ;  and  the  fruit,  which  is  green  when  ripe,  is  still  less  abun- 
dant.   It  is  pear-shaped,  anJ  very  different  from  every  other  kind  of 
CYstEe'gus,  except  C.  fl^va  and  C.  f.  trilobata. 
S  1*.  C.  (i'.)tbiloda'ta  Lodd.Cat.    Ttte  three-lobed-Zeowd  Thom. 


tiitratiiKi.    fif.  5§7.  in  p.  8G0.  i  and  Uk  pUtt  in  mir  Second  ValunE. 

Dricription,  ^c.  Leaves  ofate-cuneate,  notched  and  serrated.  Petioles 
■lender.  Surface  flat,  shining,  somewhat  veined.  Branches  small,  thickly 
beset  with  slender  thorns.  H^it  spreading.  A  hybrid,  raised  from  seed  in 
^e  Hammersmith  Nursery,  about  IB30,  or  before.  It  forms  a  tree  in  geneml 
appearance  resembling  C.  fliiva,  but  with  the  branches  much  less  vigorous, 
and  more  thorny.  The  fruit  is  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  red ;  and  what 
distin^iahes  it  from  the  two  allied  sorts  is,  that  its  Tchvcs  die  off,  in  autumn, 
of  an  mtensely  deep  scarlet.  The  only  large  specimen  we  know  of  this  kind 
of  thorn  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  but  there  are  young  plants 
of  it  in  the  Hammersmith  and  other  nurseries. 

5  viii.  Apiifolia. 

Sect.  Char.    Leaves  deltoid,  or  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common 

thorn.     The  fruit  is  also  of  the  same  colour;  but  the  tree  has  a  totally 

difi^nt  habit,  having  the  shoots  loose  and  spreading,  weak,  and  almost 

irithout  thorns. 

1  15.  C.  4Piiro'LiA  ASda.    The  Parsley-leaved  Thorn. 

fifciajfr'aWun.    H1clix.FI.B«.  AmR,  ].  ILIST.,  DotUcIt;  D&  Prod.,  a.p.a7.[  Don^  MUl,  i. 

anUwiMt.    C  OiTWinllu  WM.  CotoL,  W.  -,  C.  oBLUbUm  nkjor  LcAL  Cat 

AffwA^.    nr-  ESa.  hi  p.  893. ;  uid  tb«  plUc  in  Vol  IL 

^<T.  Char.,  *e.  Leaves  deltoid,  cut  into  lobes  that  are  acute  and  incisely 
tooUied.  Pedicels  in  the  corymb  villose,  mostly  simple.  Tube  of  calyx 
villose.  Sepals  obscurely  serrated.  Fruit  scarlet.  (Dec.  /Vorf.,  ii.  n.  687.^ 
A  itative  of  moist  woods  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  According  to  Nuttall, 
it  is  highly  serviceable  for  the  formation  of  hedges ;  but  an  imported  plant  in 
die  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  has  a  loose  spreading  head,  with  weak 
rambling  branches,  idmost  destitute  of  thorns,  and  by  no  means  gives  the 
idea  ofa  plant  adapted  to  hedges.  All  the  species  of  Cratie'gus,  however, 
■re  liable  to  vary  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  we  have  seen  young 
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plants,  grafted  from  this  very  tree,  covered  with  spines.  The  species 
IS  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1812;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
plant  larger  or  older  than  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which,  in  1835,  was 
12  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted :  the  same  year,  for  the  first  time, 
It  flowered,  and  ripened  a  few  haws,  which  were  almost  solitary,  and  in 
form  and  colour  resembled  those  of  the  common  hawthorn. 

Variety, 

1  Q,2L.  2  minor,  C,  apiifolia  Lodd,  Cat.,  {fig,  588.  in  p.  860.)  has  the 
leaves  smaller  than  those  of  the  species,  and  more  fringed  at  the 
edges,  like  those  of  the  common  parsley;  but  this  fringed  ap- 
pearance is  by  no  means  constant,  either  in  the  variety  or  in  the 
species.  This  variety  forms  a  most  ornamental  low  bush ;  or  a 
beautiful  pendent  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high. 

§  ix.  Microc&rpce^ 

Sect,  Char,  Fruit  small,  round,  red.  Flowers  small,  produced  in  corymbs, 
later  in  the  season  than  in  any  of  the  other  species.  Spines  few,  but  some- 
times very  large. 

5J  16.  C  coRDA^TA  Mill,     The  heart-shaped-/<?ar<?rf  Thorn. 

Me$U^leaU<m.    Mill  Ic,  1 179. ;  Dea  Prod.,  2.  p.  esa  ;  Don's  Mill.,  «.p.  599. 
Sgnonymet.    C  populifblia  Walt.  Car.,  147. ;  Migpilxu  acerirblia  Pair.  Diet.,  i.  p.  442. 
Engravings.     ftfilL   Ic,  1 179.  j  WaU.  Dend.  BriL,  t  63.;  Bot  Reg.,  t.  1151. ;  Jig.  89^  in  p.  861. ; 
Aod  the  plate  of  thU  specie*  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  by  lobes,  glabrous. 
Petioles  and  calyxes  without  glands.  Styles  5  in  a  flower.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  628.)  A  native  of  hedges  and  rocky  places,  from  Canada  to  Virginia. 
A  compact  close-headed  small  tree.  The  leaves  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
and  the  flowers  and  fruit  produced  in  numerous  terminal  corymbs.  The 
size  of  the  leaves  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  age  of 
the  plant.  This  is  a  verv  distinct  and  handsome  species ;  and,  from  the 
plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges  s  arboretum,  we  should  think  it  would  attain  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  about  the  same  number  of  years.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1738,  and  flowers  in  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 

SiaiUtict.  In  Staffbrdshire,  at  Trcntham,  26  years  planted,  and  11  ft  high  ;  at  Alton  Towers,  10 
years  planted,  and  16  ft  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  20  years  planted,  and  25ft  high.  In 
SooUand,  in  the  Edinbui^  Botanic  Garden,  87  years  pUmted,  and  IS  ft  high;  at  Hopetoun 
House,  18  yean  planted,  and  12  ft  high. 

¥  17.  C  SPATHULA^TA  ElUott,    The  8psLthu\ti'Shaped-leaved  Thorn. 

IdtntifteaiioH.    Elliott  Fl.  &  Car.,  1.  p.  552. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cat,  t  1261. 
AMSofiynuL    C.  microc4rpa  Lindl.,Bot.  Beg.,  1 1846. 

Bugrava^i.    Bot.  Cab.,  1 1261. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  1846. ;  Jig.  591.  in  p.  861. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  spociet 
in  our  ^cond  Volume. 

Spec,Char,,%c,  Subspinose.  Leaves  in  fascicles,  oblong-cuneated,3-cleft,  lobed 
and  crenated,  smooth,  shining.  Corymbs  many-flowered.  Calvx  smooth  ; 
segments  ovate,  quite  entire.  Fruit  ovate,  subrotund,  smooth,  5-celled ; 
shell  thin.  (Lindl,  Bot,  Reg,,  t,  1846.)  A  native  of  the  upper  districts  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina ;  and  growing  to  a  small  tree,  from  12  rlr.  to  15  ft.  high. 
Introduced  by  Lvon,  in  1806;  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its 
small  bright  red  fruit  in  October.  In  this  country,  it  is  a  slow-growing,  very 
neat,  little  tree,  with  slender,  smooth,  drooping  branches,  and  something  of 
the  habit  of  C,  Oxyadintha.  Its  leaves  have  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
and  are  remarkably  shining,  and  deep  green :  they  usually  grow  in  clusters ; 
have  a  long  stalk,  tapering  upwards  into  a  blade,  which  is  sometimes  nearlv 
entire,  with  only  a  tooth  or  two  at  the  end ;  sometimes  they  are  3-lot)ed, 
with  crenated  segments ;  and  occasionally  they  are  deeply  d-parted ;  their 
form  is  always  more  or  less  spathulate.  The  stipules  of  the  more  vigor- 
ous branches  are  large  and  leafy.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  C,  cordata, 
and  later  than  most  others.    The  fruit  is  rather  abundant,  but  small ;  and. 
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although  bright  red,  does  not  make  much  show  upon  the  branches.  The 
sides  of  the  stones  of  the  fruit  are  unusually  thin  for  a  Cratse^gus.  (^Bot, 
Meg,yt,  1846.)  Dr.  Lindley  adds  that  Elliott  confounds  this  species  with 
the  C,  spathulata  of  Michaux  and  Pursh;  which,  as  described  by  these 
authors,  he  thinks  must  be  a  different  species,  in  the  way  of  C\  parvifdlia, 
and  allied  to  the  C.  virginiuna  of  the  English  nurseries.  We  can  only  re- 
peat the  hope  we  have  so  often  expressed,  that,  ere  long,  all  the  species 
of  CVatae^gus  will  be  brought  together  in  one  garden,  so  as  to  be  studied,  bv 
botanists,  in  a  living  state.  C  spathulata  is  a  beautiful  little  species,  which 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  ;  and,  being  of  slow  growth,  it  is 
particularly  eligible  for  suburban  gardens. 

§  X.  Azaroli. 

Sect,  Char,  Fruit  large,  round  or  pear-shaped ;  good  to  eat ;  yellow  or  red ; 
the  yellow  fruit  generally  produced  on  fastigiate  species  or  varieties ;  and 
the  red  on  trees  with  a  spreading  and  rather  a*  ilrooping  head.  Leaves 
wedge-shaped,  3-cleft  or  more,  shining,  pubescent  or  hairy.  Spines  few 
or  none. 

It  18.  C.  AzAjto^LUS  L.     The  Azarole  Thorn. 

Ident^ication.    Lin.  Sp.,  68a  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  n.  629. ;  Don's  Mill.,  9.  p.  000. 

Symmymct.    Pfrus  Azarblua  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  597.,  J.  Bauh.  Hi&t,  1.  p.  67.  ;    Af^spilus  Axardlus 

All., Fed.,  N.  Du  Ham^  4.  p.  158. ;   Ncflier  Azarole,  Ndflicr  de  Naplc«,  E'lnue  d'Espagne,  Pom. 

mettes  a  deux  Cloeet,  Fr. ;  Azarol  Mi§i)el,  Gcr. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Hani.,  4.  t  42. ;    Bot  Rep.,  t  579.  \Jig.  592.  in  p.  863.;   and  the  plate  in  our 

&cond  Voturoe. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  pubescent,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  trifid ;  lobes 
blunt,  and  with  a  few  large  teeth.  Brancnlets,  corymbs,  and  calyxes 
pubescent.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  1 — 3.  Fruit  globose,  scarlet.  Seeds 
usually  two ;  and  hence  the  name,  common  at  Montpelier,  pommettes  a 
deux  closes,  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  629.)  Native  in  small  woods,  and  in  rough 
places,  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy.  This  species  is  decidedly  a 
tree ;  never  being  found,  in  a  wild  state,  with  numerous  distinct  stems 
rising  from  the  same  root,  like  the  common  hawthorn ;  but  always  with  a 
trunk  more  or  less  clothed  with  branches,  to  within  .S  ft.  or  4  ft.  of  the 
ground.  The  head  is  round  and  spreading ;  the  branches  rambling ;  the 
small  shoots  thick,  and  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  bark,  frequently 
spiny  when  the  plant  is  young,  but  spineless  as  it  grows  old.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  corymbs  towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  :  they  are 
middle-sized ;  and  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  round,  and  somewhat  oval ; 
varying  exceedingly  in  dimensions,  in  plants  niised  from  seeds,  and  also 
in  colour,  but  most  generally  yellowish  red.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  mealy, 
and  somewhat  acid ;  and,  in  Italy  and  the  Levant,  it  is  occasionally  sent 
to  table.  The  tree,  like  almost  every  other  of  the  species  of  Cratae^s, 
is  of  great  durability.  Du  Hamel  mentions  a  plant,  living  in  his  time,  in 
the  Jardin  du  Val,  that  was  sent  to  Louis  XI V.  from  Spain ;  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  afterwards  called,  in  France,  epine  d  Espagne,  It  was 
cultivated  in  England,  by  Tradescant,  in  1656;  and  is  recommended  by 
Parkinson,  London  and  Wise,  and  other  old  writers  on  gardening,  to  be 
cultivated  for  its  fruit.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  old  trees  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  British  Gardens ;  and  the  oldest  plant  that  we 
know  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  in  the  Fulham  Nursery; 
where,  however,  it  is  not  above  20  ft.  high,  but  fruits  abundantly  every 
other  year. 

Varieties,  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  six  varieties  are  enumerated,  viz. :  J . 
ilfi^spilus  Aronia,  with  the  leaves  hairy  beneath ;  2.  Azarole,  with  large  deep 
red  fruit ;  3.  Azarole,  with  yellowish  white  fruit ;  4.  Azarole,  with  lone  fruit, 
of  a  whitish  yellow ;  5.  Azarole,  with  double  flowers ;  and,  6.  the  W  hite 
Azarole  of  Italy.  With  the  exception  of  the  first-mentioned,  none  of 
these  varieties,  as  far  as  we  know,  arc  in  British  gardens. 
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t  19.  C,  (A,)  MAROCCA^NA  PcTs.    The  Morocco  Thorn. 

IdeniVlcatiom.    Pen.  Syn.,  2.  p.  37. ;  Dec  Prod.,  3.  p.  fiSa  ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  600. 
flfmonyme.    De  Candolle  expreMes  a  doubt  whether  C  ma6ra  Lin.  FiL  5ifp.,  25&,  be  not  a  lyn.  of 
■  thUqwcies. 
Bmgra»iHg$.    Fig.  594.  in  p.  862. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  3-lobed,  and  pinnatifid,  glabrous, 
^landless.  Stipules  cut,  rather  patmately.  Flowers  upon  long  peduncles 
in  terminal  glabrous  corymbs.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  2.  (Dec,  Prod,,  n, 
p.  628.)  Flowers  very  fragrant,  and  the  petals  of  a  very  pure  white. 
A  native  of  Morocco ;  introduced  in  1822,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  A  handsome  tree,  of  more  fastigiate  growth  than  C,  Azaroitu,  but 
in  others  respects  closely  resembling  that  species,  except  in  being  smaller 
in  all  its  parts.  There  is  a  yery  handsome  tree  of  this  kind  (which 
we  consider  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  C.  Azarblus)  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  is  the  only  one  we  know  of  in  England.  It 
is  nearly  20  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted ;  and  it  flowered  and 
fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1835.  It  produces  its  leaves  very  early  in  the 
season,  in  mild  winters  even  in  January ;  and  it  retains  them  very  late. 
It  is  a  small,  but  decided  tree,  which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus.  The  branches,  though  somewhat  fastigiate,  are  not 
rigid  ;  and  they  will,  probably,  as  the  plant  advances  in  age,  become  pen- 
dulous, like  those  of  C,  Azarblus. 

t  20.  C,  Aro\ma  Bote,    The  Aronia  Thorn. 

Identifieation.    Boic  ined. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  629. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  601. 

8ffnonvme$.    MC%v\\m»  Arbnia  WiUd.  Enum.  SuppL,  and  N.  Du  Ham.,  4L  p.  158w ;     C  Axarhbu  fi 

H'iUd.  Sp. ;  C.  fUsa  Lodd.  Cat. 
Engravings.    Pococke  Crataegi,  t.  85.,  according  to  Willdenow ;  Jig.  593.  in  p.  862. ;  and  the  plate  in 
.  our  Second  Volume. 

^)ec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  pubescent  on  the  under  sur- 
face, wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  3-clcft ;  lobes  obtuse,  entire,  each  ending  in 
3  obtuse  mucronate  teeth.  Fruit  yellow.  {Dec,  Prod,,  iL  p.  629.)  A  native 
of  Greece  and  the  Levant ;  introduced  in  1810;  and  forming  a  thick  erect- 
branched  tree  of  the  third  rank ;  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  large 
yellow  fruit,  which  are  good  to  eat,  and  have  been  made  into  excellent 
tarts  with  Siberian  crabs.  There  are  fine  specunens  of  this  tree  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  15fl.  to  20  ft.  in  height.  It  was 
introduced  in  1810.  It  produces  its  foliage  early,  and  its  flowers  about  the 
end  of  May,  rather  later  than  those  of  the  common  hawthorn.  Its  fruit 
ripens  in  August  and  September,  and  hangs  on  the  tree  till  the  leaves  drop, 
in  November  or  December. 

5J  51.  C,  ORIENT a'lis  Bote,     The  Eastern  Thorn. 

Ident^aUm.    Bok  ined  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  629. ;  Don*s  MiH,  2.  p.  600. 

Summtftnes.    A/^spilus  orient4Uf  Poir.  Suppi.,  4.  p.  72.;  C.  odoratiwima  Boi.  Rep.  and  Lod.  Cat 

Engravings.    Fig.  SQ5.  in  p.  86a  ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  whitely  tomcntose.  Leaves  3-Iobed,  downy  be- 
neath ;  the  two  side  lobes  ovate,  and  having  tooth-like  incisions  at  the  tip ; 
the  middle  lobe  trifid.  Stipules  broad  and  cut.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  629.)  A 
native  of  the  East;  introduced  in  1810,  and  growing  to  the  heijght  of  15fl. 
or  20  fl.  It  forms  a  spreading,  handsome,  low  tree,  readily  distinguished 
from  most  other  species  by  its  very  hoary  branches,  which  are  loose,  ram- 
bling, crossing  eacn  other,  and  somewhat  pendulous.  It  is  late  in  producing 
its  leaves,  and  also  its  flowers :  the  latter  generally  appear  with  those  of 
C,  tanacetifolia,  about  the  end  of  May  (this  year,  1836,  on  the  17th  of 
June),  and  they  are  succeeded  by  numerous  large  fruit,  of  a  yellowish  red, 
or  coral,  colour,  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  which  ripen  in  August  and 
September ;  and,  by  their  number  and  brilliant  colour,  render  the  tree  sin- 
guhrly  ornamental  till  they  are  destroyed  by  the  frost.  There  are  several 
fine  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  and  at  White  Knights. 
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Varieti/, 

1  C.  o.  2  sanguinea ;  C,  tanacetifolia  2  ta6rica  Dec, ;  C,  sangulnea  Schroder 
Index  Sem.  Hort.  Acad,  Gott.y  1834;  C,  orientalis  Lmdl,  Bot,  Reg., 
t.  1852. ;  and^.  596.  in  p.  863. ;  has  the  fruit  of  a  very  dark  pur- 
plish red,  or  port  wine,  colour.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this 
variety  in  the  bishop  of  London's  garden,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nur- 
sery; and  one  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Grarden.  Dr. 
Lindley  considers  this  "  the  genuine  ilfespilus  orientalis  of  Toume- 
fort,  with  villous  celery-like  leaves,  and  a  large,  purple,  5-cornered, 
smooth  fruit."  It  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  parts  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea;  and  was  introduced  in  1810. 

X  22.  C.  TAXACETiFO^LiA  Perg.    The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn. 

IdeiUi/taUiom.     Pen.  Syn.,  2.  p.  Sa ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  6e2gi ;  Don'i  Mill,  2.  p.  601. 

Sfnonynus.    A/^piliM  Unacetifblia  Poir.  Diet.,  i.  p.  i4a,  and  N.  Du  Ham, ;  M.  pinoAU  Dum. 

Court..  Sm.  Exot.,  t  85.    De  Candolle  doubCc  whether  J#^pUus  CeUtdtia  Dum.  Court.  SuppL 

fCfi86L  be  difltarent  Arom  this  species 
Mm/iravhtgs.    Bot  Rep.,  1 591. ;  Sm.  ExoL  Bot,  t  85. ; /^.  597.  in  pi  86a  ;   and  the  plate  in  our 
.   Second  volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  pinnatifidly  cut,  hairy ;  lobes  oblong,  acute,  having 
a  few  teeth.  Sepals  acutish,  reflexed,  hairy.  Styles  5,  Fruit  globose, 
yellowish  green.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  629.)  A  native  of  the  East ;  introduced 
in  1789,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

yarieiies, 

'jt  C,t2  glabra  Lodd.  {Jig^  598.  in  p.  863.,  and  the  plate  in  our  Second 
Volume^  has  shining  leaves,  and  fruit  about  halt  the  size  of  that  of 
the  species,  of  a  reddish  yellow.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  betweeo 
C,  tanacetifolia  and  C.  Oxyacdntha;  which,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  plant,  is  extremely  probable.  It  was  introduced,  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  from  Germany,  about  1810;  and  the  plant  in  their  col- 
lection was,  in  1835,  nearly  10  fr.  high. 

¥  C.  ^.  3  Leekasu  C,  incisa  Lee ;  Lee's  Seedling  Hort,  (Jig,  599.  in 
p.  864. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  variety  in  our  Second  Volume.) — The 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  C,  orientalis,  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  more 
deeply  cut,  and  the  trees  are  of  a  more  robust,  erect,  and  fasti^te 
habit.  In  the  Leyton  Nursery,  there  is  a  plant  of  the  same  vanety, 
which,  9  years  planted,  is  1 2  fr.  high :  it  is  of  remarkably  robust 
growth,  and  it  flowered  in  June,  1836,  for  the  first  time.  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  fitiit  of  this  variety  is  yellow ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, taken  in  connexion  with  its  foliage  and  upright  manner 
of  growth,  induces  us  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  between  C.  orientalis 
and  C,  tanacetifdlia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lee  of  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  It  promises  to  form  a  splendid 
tree,  most  striking  in  appearance,  from  its  large  and  deeply  cut 
foliage,  and  its  strong,  upright,  vigorous  shoots;  on  which  account, 
no  collection,  where  there  is  room,  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Description,  <J-c.  A  robust-growing  fasti^te  tree,  with  upright  rigid 
branches,  commonly  terminating  in  thorny  pomts.  The  leaves  and  calyxes 
are  covered  on  both  sides  with  long  hairs.  The  fruit  is  globular,  slightly 
compressed,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  ribbed,  like  a  melon  : 
it  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  except  C.  Aronia  and 
C,  mexicana ;  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  when  ripe ;  and  is  easily  distinguishable 
by  the  bracteas  generally  adhenng  to  it.  The  foliage  is  the  latest  in  appearing 
of  any  of  the  species,  except  C,  orientalis,  which  is  frequently  equally  late. 
This  species  was  introduced  into  France,  from  the  Levant,  by  Toumefort, 
who  says  there  are  trees  of  it,  in  its  native  country,  as  large  as  oaks ;  that 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  dark  erey,  and  much  cracked;  the  branches  tufred 
and  spreading ;  and  that  the  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  twos  and  threes,  on 
the  points  of  the  young  thorny  shoots,  resembles  a  small  apple,  about  an  inch 
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i^diaaneter^  and  is  roundish,  with  fine  angles,  like  the  ribs  of  a  melon*;  bemg 
itly  covered  with  down,  and  having  a  persistent  calyx  of  5  sepals,  toothed 
le  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  Toumefort  also  notices  the  circumstance  of  one  or 
two  of  the  bracteas  sometimes  mowing  out  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  or  being 
produced  from  its  footstalk.  The  fruit,  though  agreeable,  he  says  b  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  azarole ;  but  he  thinks  it  might  be  improved  by  cul- 
tivation. It  is  much  eaten  bv  the  Armenians.  This  species  was  introduced 
in  1789;  and  in  10  years  it  forms  a  tree  20ft.  high;  readily  distinguishable, 
at  some  distance,  by  the  roueh  scaly  bark  of  its  trunk,  and  the  stiff  upright 
bnmches  which  form  its  bead. 

auuiitie$.  In  Uie  eiiTiroQS  of  London,  at  Kaiwood,  35  youn  planted,  and  flO  ft  high,  the  dia. 
aater  of  the  trunk  9 in.,  and  of  the  head  15ft. ;  at  Sron,  14  ft  high':  in  Donetshire,  at  Mdbury 
Park,  90  years  planted,  and  17  ft  high j  in  Somenetibire,  at  Hinton  Hoiue,  19  years  planted,  and 
18ft  high  ;  in  SurreT,  at  Famham  Cartle,  50  years  planted,  and  flOft  high;  in  WUtahiit,  at 
LopgittU,  40  years  pbntcd,  and  20ft  high;  in  Berkshire,  at  white  Knights.  95  years  planted, 
and  14  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  thetmnk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  S6ft ;  in  Nottinghamshire,  at 
Cfanaher  Park,:i8  ft  high  ;  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  18  ft  high ;  in  Pcmhrake- 
ibire,  at  Golden  GroTe,  20  years  planted,  and  15  ft  high ;  in;StaSbrdshlre,  at  Trentham,  91  year* 
planted,  and  18  ft  high;  in  Suflblk ,  at  Ampton  HalL  16  years  planted,  and  15  ft  high ;  in  Wor- 
oastershire^  at  Croome,  90  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Rcnfirewshire,  in  the 
Otasfow  Botanic  Garden,  12  years  planted,  and  ll  ft  hi^h :  at  Bothwell  Castle,  45  years  planted, 
and  30  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  15  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft,  in  prepared  loamy  soil,  in  a 
ihetoed  situation.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Oullenswood  Nursery,  12y«an  planted,  and  21  It.  bi|^ }  at 
Oriel  Tempk,  25  years  planted,  and  18  ft  high. 

}  xL  Heterophfflla* 

Sect.  Outr,    Leaves  cuneate,  and  sub-persistent.    Fruit  Jong,  middle-sized, 
and  crimson. 

S  23.  C.  HETBROPHT^LLA  Flugge.    The  various-leaved  Thorn. 

UkmeifieOkm.    Flugge  Ann.  Mns.,'12.  pi  423.  t38. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  6S9. ;  Doa'i  MilL,  9.  p.  OOa  : 

UndL  In  Bot  Reg.,  1 1847. 
AraonyMM.    C  neapolittoa  Hort. ;  Jlf^spUus  constantinopofititoa  Qod^froy. 

Ann.Mus.,12.t.38.;BotReg.,tl847.;y^.G0ainp.8Gl;  and  the  plat*  hi  our  Second 


Volume. 

Spec,  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaves  bright ;  falling  off  late,  lanceolate-cuneate,  toothed 
at  the  apex,  3-cleft ;  segments  serrate.  Tube  of  the  calyx  fusiform.  Cymes 
many-flowered.  Flowers  1 -styled.  Fruit  ovate,  including  one  nut,  with  a 
hard  bony  shell,  and  one  seed.  Stipules  large,  pinnatifid.  (LmdL  Bot,  Re^,, 
t.  JB47.)  The  native  country  of  this  speaes  is  uncertain;  and  it  is, 
probably,  only  a  hybrid  between  the  common  hawthorn  and  the  azarole, 
or  some  other  European  species.  It  forms  a  very  handsome,  somewhat 
fastigiate,  or  pyramidal,  dense-headed,  low  tree;  produdne  its  leaves  and 
flowers  early  in  the  spring,  and  retaining  its  leaves  and  miit  till  the  first 
autumnal  frosts.  The  fruit  resembles  the  common  haw,  but  is  narrower 
and  longer,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  crimson.  The  species  was  intro- 
duced in  1816 ;  but  it  is  not  common  in  collections.  There  are  fine  trees 
of  it  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  is 
extremely  ornamental,  both  when  covered  with  flowers  in  May,  and  with 
ripe  fruit  in  September  and  October. 

§  xii.  Oayacdniha. 

Sect,  Char.  Leaves  obovate,  trifid,  or  variously  cut.  Flowers  numerous,  in 
corymbs.     Fruit  generally  red. 

X  24.  C.  OxYACA^NTUA  L.    The  sharp-thorned  Crataegus,  or  common 

Hawthorn, 

Ideniificaikm.     Lin.  Spi,  683.  •,  Doc  Prod,  2.  pi  GS8. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  600. ;  BaxL  Brit  FL  PI., 
2. 1 118. 


Espino  bianco.  Span. :  White  Thorn,  Maybush,  Quick,  Quickset,  May. 
Engravings.    6a>rtn.  Fruct,  2.  t  87. ;  Eng.  Bot,  t  2051. ;  Baxt  Brit  fl  PL.  t  la  ;  y8^.  602.  in 

p.  8d5k  i  and  the  plate  In  our  Second  volume 
Derivation.    Booth  derives  the  word  Haw  fYom  kage,  or  Aicjf,  a  hedge;  consequently  he  makes 

hawthorn  signify  hedgeUiorn.    Quick  signiies  lire}  and  was,  probably,  appUed*  from  live  hedges 
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■nde  of  hnUiom  Ibrlnf  mtd  tairtnd  or  Itnca  dF  rat  ipni  of  In 


pnfiulon  of  lla  white  OawcnudltitwIii^llKjTnj.    Mmt,  ind  U«)ib<uh,  ta 

llmt  otaowaing  of  the  pluit,  ami  to  lu  iu>  !□  the  Haj,  or  Aenl,  luu*.    '_ . 

Aub^piiH,  RfRt  to  ill  AovEtiiiK  In  ipring,  or  In  whu  tnar  poetlMlIr  EecriM  tki  muniiuf  ui  ui> 

jvtt  I  aitbe  tignitjmg  the  fUwp  of  tht  Aty, 

Spec.  Char.,  S[c.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaiied,  almost  endre  or  trifid,  or  cut, 
^abrous,  rather  gloasv.  Corymbs  of  several  flowen.  Sepals  elandlesi, 
Bcule.  Styles  1—3,  (Dec  Prod.,  ii.  p.  668.)  Common  m  the  hedges  of 
Europe,  and  varying  much  in  diSerent  rituations. 

Varietkt.  Thc:ie  are  very  numcrouB,  and  some  of  them  vet;  distinct.  He 
reason  whv  they  are  more  numerous  in  this  spcdes  than  in  most  others  is, 
that  the  pknt,  for  the  last  hair  century  and  upwards,  ha«  been  very  exteo- 
dvcly  raised  from  seed,  for  making  hedges  ;  and  curious  nurserymen, 
when  they  have  observed  any  plants  indicating  a  striking  peculiarity  of 
foliage,  or  mode  of  growth,  in  their  seed-beds,  have  marked  ^it;m,kept  them 
apart,  and  propagated  them  by  budding  or  graiting.  Another  reason  is,  the 
many  thousands  of  plants  now  growing  in  the  hedges  of  this  country,  among 
which  may  be  observed  alniont  every  variety  of  the  species  now  in  cultiva- 
tion in  gardens.     In  the  environs  of  London,  we  have  observed  the  i       '  ' 


flowered  variety  rtpeateiUy  in  hedges,  and  also  varieties  with  variegated 
leaves,  with  woolly  fruit,  with  yellow  fruit,  and  with  pendulous  shoots, 
A$  to  varieties  in  the  leaves,  they  are  eodless;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  fdzc,  and  of  hardness,  or  RcshineiiS,  of  the  fruit.  In  the  foUowii^ 
enumeration  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  plants  which  we  have  actually 
seen  tn  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  or  in  the  arboretum  of  Hessra. 

It  C.  6.2  obtutata  Dec.  Prod,  and  Don's  Milt,  ilfcspilus  Oiyacfinlba 
integrilblia"  WaUr.  Sched.,  819.;  C.  oxyacanthoides  ThialL  Fl.  Par., 
aw.,  Lmdi.  Sot.  Meg.,  t.  1 128,,  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  433. ;  C.  Oxyacan- 
tha  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  335.;  the  French  hawthom.(j^.  601.  io  p,  864,,  and 
the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume.) — Leaves  rather  rhomit-shaped  at 
the  base,  obovate,  undivided,  or  with  tliree  obtuse  lobes,  crenate,  of 
the  same  colour  on  both  siufaces.  Styles  I — 3.  A  small  tree,  re- 
sembling, in  general  appeamnce,  the  common  hawthorn,  but  distin- 
guished from  it  by  its  smaller,  obovate,  less  cut,  flat,  and  shining 
leaves.  C.  lucida  SmilA  of  Aj/r,  C.  oicyacanthoidea  lilcida  SweH,  ii 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  diSerent  from  this  variety. 

1  C.  O.  3  libirica,  C.  siblrica  Lodd.  Oil..  C.  n 
Ifig.  555.)  is  an  early  leafing  vi 
In  mild  seasons,  it  begins  to  put  fortli  ii 
January ;  and,  in  dry  summers,  it 
loses  them  proportionately  soon 
in  the  autumn.     On  account  of 
its  eiirly  leafing  and  flowering,  it 
well  merits  a  place  in  collections. 
The  flowers  have  only  one  style ;  <; 
but,  as  there  are  other  varieties   ' 
liavii^  oiUy  one  style  which  do 
not   flower  early,  we  have  not 
adopted   Linnicus's  name  of  C. 
nionogyna. 

X  C  O.  't  tratuylvdnica  HorL,  from  the  iilant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  C. 
O.  sibtrica. 

i  C.  O.  ^  qucTciJolia  Booth  (Jig.  COS.  in  p.  B6(>.)  appears  very  distinct 
in  regard  to  foliage;  but  there  are  onlv  small  plants  of  it  in  two  or 
three  places  in  ibe  neighbourhood  ot  London,  all  of  which  have 
been  introduced  lately  from  Hr.  Booth  of  Hamburgh. 

I  a  0. 0  laditi^,  C.  lacmiata  Lodd.  Cat.,  (fig.  603.  in  |).  805.,  and  the 
plate  in  our  Second  Voltime]  has  finely  cut  leaves;  the  shoots  are 
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oompoiitnrely  slender,  the  plant  less  robust,  and  the  fhiit  snudler, 
than  in  the  species.     It  b  a  verv  distinct  and  cle^nt  variety. 

1!  C.  O.  7  pierkUjyki,  C.  /Jtcrifolia  Lodd.  Cat.,  t\  pcctinata  Hori,, 
(Jig,  604.  in  p.  865.)  resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  are 
longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  more  elegantly  cut. 
There  are  only  small  plants  of  this  very  elegant  and  most  inte- 
resting variety  in  the  Fulharo  Nursery,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  collections. 

t  C.  O.  8  eriocdrjya  Lindl.,  C.  erioc&rpa  Lodd,  Cat,,  (Jig.  607.  in  p.  865., 
and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  is  a  robust  rupidlv  growing 
variety,  with  large  leaves,  and  strong  thick  shoots;  a  c[ear  white 
bark,  and  few  thorns.  It  is  very  firolific  in  flowers,  and  the  fruit 
which  succeeds  them  is  woolly  in  its  young  state,  but  not  large. 
There  are  fine  trees  of  this  very  distinct  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden.  If  ever  the  hawthorn  should  be  cultivated  for 
its  timber,  to  supply  the  wood  engravers  as  a  substitute  for  box, 
this  variety,  and  C,  O,  melanoc4rpa  will  deserve  the  preference. 

t  C.  O.  9  purpurea  Penny  ^^.  611.  in  p.  866.)  has  large  leaves,  and 
the  young  shoots  are  ot  a  dark  purple  colour.  It  was  raised  from 
seed,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered. 

1  0.  O.  10  O/iwriuna;  C.  Oliveridita  Bosc,  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  630.,  and 
Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  601.;  C.  Oliv^ia  LodJ,  Cat.;  C.  oricntalis  Laid. 
Cat,;  (Jig,  606.  in  n.  865.,  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume) 
has  the  leaves  small  and  hoary,  and  the  fruit  also  small  and  black. 
It  forms  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  is  accounted  by  some  a  species. 
There  are  handsome  plants  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society*s 
Garden. 

¥  C.  O.  11  melanooarpa,  C.  fissa  ZjcCf  C,  Ozyac^tha  platyph^lla  Lodd. 
Cat.^  C.  platyph^la  Lmdl.  in  Bot.  Reg.^  1. 1874.,  (fig.  605.  in  p.  865., 
and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  also  has  the  miit  black,  &s  the 
name  implies.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  chiefly  in  being  of 
more  vigorous  growth,  and  in  having  its  leaves  much  less  hoary.  There 
is  a  tree  of  this  variety,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  of  extraordinary 
vigoiu"  and  beauty ;  it  has  not  been  above  ten  or  twelve  years  planted  ; 
but  it  is  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  smooth-barked 
trunk,  and  a  head  25  ft.  in  diameter,  or  upwards,  with  branches 
depending  to  the  ground  on  almost  every  side ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  handsomest  young  hawthorn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
This  variety  flowers  at  the  same  time  as  C.  O.  eriociirpa,  that  is, 
about  a  week  after  the  species ;  and  the  two  trees  so  closely  resem- 
ble each  other  in  leaves  and  habit  of  growth,  that,  except  when 
they  are  in  fruit,  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  darker 
colour  of  the  bark  of  C.  O.  melanocdrpa. 

t  C.  O.  12  aiwea  Hort.,  C.  flava  Hort.^  (fig,  610.  in  p.  866.)  has  the 
leaves  like  C.  O.  obtusata,  and  the  fruit  roundish,  and  of  a  golden 
yellow.  This  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  ought  never  to  be 
omitted  in  collections.  The  yellow  haw,  Hanbury  observes,  is  a 
**  most  exquisite  plant."  The  buds,  which  are  among  the  first  that 
come  out  in  the  spring,  are  of  a  fine  yellow ;  and  the  fruit  is  of  the 
colour  of  gold.  The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and  retains  its  fruit  all 
the  winter.     There  is  a  fine  old  specimen  of  this  tree  at  Syon. 

If  C.  O.  \'\  auran^ca  Booth  is  said  to  have  orange-coloured  fruit;  but 
there  are  only  small  plants  of  it  in  the  London  gardens.  Mr.  Wil- 
son found,  in  Ayrshire,  a  variety  with  greenish  orange  fruit.  (Hook.) 

S  C.  C>.  14  ieucocdrpaf  a  variety  with  white  haws,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  a  hedge  near  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire;  but  we  have 
never  seen  it.  According  to  Hanbury,  it  is  but  a  paltry  tree,  an  in- 
dHferent  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  dirty  white. 

H  K 
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f  C.  0. 15  muIHpieje  Hort,  C.  O.  fldre  n^eno  Hori.,  (JBg.  eO0.  in  d.  866.) 
has  double  white  flowers,  which  die  off*  of  a  beautiful  pink ;  and 
which,  being  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  lasting  a  long  time, 
render  this  a  most  desirable  variety :  accordingly,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  shrubbery  and  garden. 

It  C.  O.  16  rosea  Hort. ;  E^pinier  Marron,  Fr. ;  (Jig,  612.  in  p.  866.)  has 
the  petals  pink,  with  white  claws,  and  is  a  well-known  and  very 
beautiful  variety.  Ray  informs  us  that  this  variety  was  found  in 
an  orchard  hedge  at  Gaddington  in  Northamptonshire,  and  at  Ricot 
Park  and  elsewhere  in  Oxfordshire.  (Syn,,  p.  454.) 

t  C,  O.  17  pufdcea  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  O.  rosea  sup6rba  Hort^  has  larger 
petals,  which  are  of  a  dark  red,  and  without  white  on  the  claws. 

*i  C.  O.  \S  purdceaJTore  pleno  Hort.  is  said  to  be  of  as  dark  and  brilliant 
a  red  as  C,  O,  punicea,  and  to  have  double  flowers.  We  have  never 
seen  this  kind  m  blossom ;  but  there  are  young  plants  of  it  in  the 
Camberwell  Nursery ;  and  there  is  one  specimen  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden. 

It  C.  O.  19  fblm  aureis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegated  with  yellow; 
but  they  have  generally  a  ragged  and  diseased  app«uance,  when  fully 
expanded ;  though,  like  those  of  most  other  varie^ted  deciduous 
plants,  when  first  opening  in  spring,  they  are  strikingly  showy  and 
distinct. 

It  C.  O.  20 Jbliis  ar^enteu  Hort.  has  leaves  variegated  with  white;  but, 
like  the  preceding  variety,  it  cannot  be  recommended  as  handsome 
at  any  other  period  than  when  the  leaves  are  first  expanding. 

If  C.  O.  21  ttricta  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  O.  rfgjida  Ronalds^  has  the  shoots 
upright,  and  the  general  habit  as  fastigiate  as  that  of  a  Lombardy 
poplar.  It  was  discovered  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  in  Messrs.  Ronald's 
Nursery,  about  1825,  and  forms  a  very  dbtinct  and  detdrable  variety. 

If  C.  O.  22  CeUikna  Hort,  is  also  somewKat  fastigiate  in  its  habit ;  but  it 
is  a  much  more  slender-growing  plant;  and  we  have  never  seen  a 
specimen  in  a  situation  where  it  could  display  its  natural  form  and 
mode  of  growth.  There  are  several  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diees's ;  but  they  are  all  crowded  together. 

^  C.  O.  23  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.  has  drooping  branches.  A  very  marked 
variety  of  this  kind,  which  was  picked  out  of  a  bed  of  seedlings  by 
General  Monckton,  is  in  the  collection  of  thorns  at  Somerford 
Hall.  The  branches  come  out  of  the  main  stem  in  whorls,  and 
bang  down  almost  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  give  the  plant  some- 
what the  appearance  ot  a  distaff.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  curator  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden)  obtained  pendulous-branched  varieties 
of  the  common  thorn,  by  grafting  shoots  from  those  bundles  or 
conglomerations  of  slender  shoots,  resembling  bird's  nests,  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  old  trees ;  and  he  observes  that,  on  what- 
ever species  of  ligneous  plant  these  bird's-nest-like  conglomei^tions 
of  shoots  are  met  with,  by  grafting  them  on  a  tree  of  the  same 
species,  they  will  hang  down,  and  constitute  a  pendulous  variety. 
(See  Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  ix.  p.  596.) 

1  C.  O.  24  regtfue  Hort.  Queen  Mary's  Tkpm,  — *  The  parent  tree  is  in  a 
garden  near  Edinburgh,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Regent  Murray, 
and  is  now,  1836»  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  paper  manufac- 
turer. It  is  very  old,  and  its  branches  have  somewhat  of  a  drooping 
character ;  but  whether  sufficiently  so  to  constitute  a  variety  worth 
propagating  as  a  distinct  kind,  appears  to  us  very  doubtfuL  It  may  be 
interesting,  however,  to  some  Scotchmen,  to  continue  by  extension 
the  individual  tree  under  which  the  unfortunate  €peea  is  supposed  to 
have  spent  many  hours.  The  fitiit  of  this  vanety  is  rather  above 
the  middle  size,  lon^,  fleshy,  of  a  deep  red,  and  good  to  eat.  A 
lithographic  impression  of  this  tree  has  been  sent  ns  by  Dr.  Neill, 
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and  alao  k  drawing  of  it,  taken  id  1 836,  by  Mr.  Mncmb,  jun. 
Hr.  Hacnab't  Umring,  J!g.  556.  is  reduced  to  a  scnie  M  an 
18  ft.  The  dimensioDs  of  the  tree  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Bornet, 
of  the  BxperirneDtal  Garden,  Invcrleilh ;  from  which  we  find  that 
the  height  of  the  tree  is  33  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  36  ft. ; 
the  trunk  divides  iato  two  limb*,  at  15  in.  from  the  ground,  one  of 
which  is  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  other  I  ft.  in  dWietcr.  The 
tree,  Mr.  Bamet  informs  us,  is  healthr  and  vifiorous ;  thoii|;li,  if  it 
be  true  that  (jiieen  Mary  sat  under  its'uhnile,  it  must  be  nearly  3011 
\-earB  old. 


>rOlaitonbury,7Karn,  comes 
o  leaf  in  January  or  F^uary,  an^sometiinee  even  in  autumn; 
so  that  occasionallj',  in  mild  KasoDE,  it  may  be  in  flover  on  Chrisl- 
mas-day.  According  to  Withering,  writing  about  fifty  years  ago, 
thia  tree  does  not  grow  within  the  niina  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  but 
•tands  in  a  lane  beyond  the  churchyard,  and  appears  to  be  a  very 
old  tree.  An  old  woman  of  00  Derer  remembered  it  otherwise  than 
as  it  now  appears.  This  tree  is  probably  now  dead ;  but  one  said 
to  be  a  descendant  of  the  tree  which,  according  to  the  Romish  le- 
gend, formed  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  ArimBthea,iH  ■til!  existing  within 
the  precincts  of  the  ancientabbey  of  Glastonbury.  It  is  not  of  great 
age,  and  may  probably  hftvc  sprung  firoin  the  root  of  the  original  tree, 
or  from  a  truncheon  of  it  i  but  it  maintains  the  habit  of  flowering  in 
the  winter,  which  the  legend  attributes  to  it*  supposed  parent.  A 
correspondent  (Mr.  Callow)  sent  ui,  on  December  I.  1633,  a  speci- 
men, gathered  on  that  day,  from  the  tree  at  Olastonbur;,  in  full 
blossom,  having  on  it, also,  ripe  fruit;  obierving  that  the  tree  blossoms 
again  in  the  month  of  May  following,  and  that  it  is  from  these  later 
flowers  that  the  fruit  is  produced.  (6'(inf.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  I2:t.) 
Mr.  Baxter,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  also  sent  us  a 
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specimen  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  gathered  in  that  garden  on 
Christmas-day,  18H4<,  with  fully  expanded  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  on 
the  same  branch.  The  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  (harden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  flower  sometimes  in 
December,  and  sometimes  not  till  March  or  April.  Seeds  of  this 
variety  are  said  to  produce  only  the  common  hawthorn ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  among  a  number  of  seedlings,  there  would,  as 
in  similar  cases,  be  found  several  plants  having  a  tendency  to  the  . 
same  habits  as  the  parent.  With  regard  to  the  legend,  there  is 
nothing  miraculous  in  the  circumstance  of  a  staff,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  of  hawthorn,  having^  when  stuck  in  the  ground,  taken 
root,  and  become  a  tree ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  hawthorn 
grows  from  stakes  and  truncheons ;  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  Scot- 
land, viz.  that  at  Fountains  Hall,  having  been  originated  in  that 
manner  by  a  man  still  in  existence.  The  miracle  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  is  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  John  Wallis,  timber 
surveyor  of  Chelsea,  author  of*  Dendrology  (see  Gard,  Mag.y  vol.  x. 
p.  51.),  who  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  and  Limiaean  Societies, 
m  1834,  a  branch  of  hawthorn,  which,  'he  said,  had  hung  for  several 
years  in  a  hedge  among  other  trees ;  and,  though  without  any  root, 
or  even  touching  the  earth,  had  produced,  every  year,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit ! 

%  C.  ().  26  tnan6gynaf  C.  mon6gyna  Jacg.^  has  flowers  with  only  one 
style,  like  C  sibfrica,  but  does  not  flower  early,  like  that  variety.  It 
has  been  observed  by  botanists,  that  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  in 
the  number  of  styles  in  the  genus  CYatae^gus.  According  to  D*  Asso, 
the  common  hawthorn  is  constantly  mont^ynous  in  Spain.  AlNoni 
states  that  this  variety  has  the  leaves  more  shining  than  those  of  the 
species ;  and  that  they  are  extremely  smooth,  and  deeply  cut  into 
three  or  five  lobes ;  the  peduncles  are^  also,  smooth  ;  the  segments  of 
the  calyx  reflexed ;  and  the  fruit  constantly  contains  only  one  seed. 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith  says,  '*  Repeated  examination  has  satisfied 
me,  and  many  other  Bnglish  botanists,  that  flowers  with  a  single 
style  are  equally  frequent  in  Jacquin's  C.  Oxyacantha  and  in  his  C. 
mondgyna,  though  by  no  means  universal  in  either."  (Eng.  Boi,^  n. 
p.  360.)  According  to  the  letter  of  the  Linnaean  system,  and  to 
the  generallv  receiveid  mode  of  forming  generic  and  specific  distinc- 
tions on  diflerences  in  parts  of  the  flower  alone,  without  reference  to 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  C,  O.  monogyna  ou^t  to  be  made,  not 
only  a  distinct  species,  but  a  distinct  genus,  since  it  does  not  even 
belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  species ; 
or,  at  all  events,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  distinct  species,  and  was  so 
made  by  Jacquin  and  others.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  C.  Oxy- 
acantha, like  most  of  the  other  species  of  Cratse^s,  varies  in  having 
from  1  to  5  styles,  though  one  <>r  two  are  most  frequent.  It  appears 
that  the  Sibenan  variety  is  also  monogvnous;  but,  as  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  early  flowering,  we  have  kept  it  distinct  under  the  name 
of  C.  O,  sibirica.     See  No.  3. 

t  C.  0. 27  apeiala  Lodd.  Cat.  —  This  remarkable  variety  has  the  flowers 
without  petals^  or  very  nearly  so. 

*t  C.  O.  28  ludda.  We  apply  thb  name  to  a  very  distinct  and  very 
be^kutiful-leaved  variety,  which  forms  a  standard  in  the  southern 
boundary  hedge  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  which, 
we  trust,  will  soon  be  propagated  in  the  nurseries.  The  leaves  are 
large,  regularly  cut,  somewhat  coriaceous  in  .texture,  and  of  a  fine 
shining  green.    The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth. 

£  C.  O.  29  eapiidla  Smith  of  Ajt  di0era  from  the  species  chiefly  in  being 
■    of  a  somewhat  more  fiistigiate  habit,  and  in  producing  its  flowers  in 
close  heads,  mostly  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 
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f  C.  O.  30  Jlexubia  Smith  of  Ayr  has  the  small  branches  twisted  in  a 
zigxag  manner. 

Detcription.  The  common  hawthorn,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  shrub,  or  small 
tree,  witn  a  smooth  blackish  bark,  and  very  hard  wood.  The  branches  are  nu- 
merous and  slender,  furnished  with  lateral,  sharp,  awl-shaped  spines.  The  leaves 
alternate  and  deciduous,  on  longish  slender  stalks,  of  a  smooth  deep  green ;  more 
or  less  deeply  3-lobed  or  5-lobed,  cut  and  serrated,  wedge-shaped  or  rounded. 
Stipules  crescent-^aped,  very  variable  in  size.  (Smith.)  The  flowers  are 
comnbose,  terminal,  with  white  petals,  but  sometimes  pink,  or  almost  scarlet, 
and  sometimes  apetalous  and  sweet-scented.  Styles  several,  few,  or  only  one. 
According  to  Withering,  the  varieties  found  in  our  hedgerows  have,  most 
commonly,  one  style ;  and  flowers  with  three  styles  are  the  most  rare.  On 
dayey  soils,  he  sa^'s,  the  flowers  are  red,  but  on  light  soils,  almost  always 
white.  (Arrang,y  ii.  p.4«59.)  The  usual  time  of  the  hawthorn  flowering  is  May ; 
but,  in  17S3,  it  began  to  flower  on  the  21st  of  March  ;  and  the  year  following 
it  was  six  weeks  later.  It  was  almost  as  early  in  1794,  and  as  late  in  1795. 
The  extreme  times  of  flowering  in  the  Selbome  Calendar  arc,  April  20th  to 
June  1 1th.  (Mart,  Mill,)  The  fruit,  which  is  a  pome,  and  is  called  a  haw,  is 
of  a  dark  red,  and  varies  exceedingly  in  size  and  shape :  it  is  sometimes  found 
yellow  or  black,  or  occasionallv,  but  rarely,  of  a  greenish  orange,  or  a  dirty 
white.  The  rate  of  growth,  wncn  the  plant  is  young,  and  in  a  gCNod  soil  and 
climate,  is  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  a  year,  for  the  firat  three  or  four  years ; 
afterwards  its  growth  is  slower,  till  the  shrub  or  tree  has  attained  the  height 
of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.,  when  its  shoots  are  produced  chiefly  in  a  lateral  direction, 
tending  to  increase  the  width  of  the  head  of  the  tree  rather  than  its  height. 
In  a  wUd  state,  it  is  commonly  found  as  a  large  dense  bush ;  but,  pruned,  by 
accident  or  desij^n,  to  a  single  stem,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
durable  trees  of  the  third  rank  that  can  be  planted :  interesting  and  valuable 
for  its  sweet-scented  flowers  in  May,  and  for  its  fruit  in  autumn,  which  sup- 
plies food  for  some  of  the  smaller  birds  during  part  of  the  winter.  In  hedges, 
the  hawthorn  does  not  flower  and  fruit  very  abundantly  when  dosely  and  fre- 
quently clipped ;  but,  when  the  hedges  are  only  cut  in  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  be 
kept  within  bounds,  and  the  summits  of  the  plants  are  left  free  and  untouched, 
they  flower  and  fruit  as  freely  as  when  trained  as  separate  trees.  The  plant  lives 
for  a  century  or  two,  and  there  are  examples  of  it  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft. 
in  height,  with  trunks  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  I  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Georrttphj/,  The  common  hawthorn  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe; 
from  the  Mediterranean  as  far  north  as  60 J '  in  Sweden;  it  is  also  found  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  in  Western  Asia,  and  in  the  south  of  Russia.  In  Siberia, 
a  variety  with  one  style  and  red  flowers,  Pallas  informs  ns»  is  abundant ;  par- 
ticularly round  Lake  Baikal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  lOfl.  or  12  ft. 
The  species  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  according  to  H.  C. 
Watson,  it  rises  a  little  higher  on  the  mountains  than  f/Mex  europsHi.  It  is 
always  found  in  a  drv  soil;  and  when  that  is  poor,  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  the  plants  do  not  exceed  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  hcnght ;  but,  in  favourable 
soils  and  situations,  it  ^ows  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15ft.;  and  when  drawn 
up  in  woods,  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30. 

History.  Oratae^s  Oxyac&ntha  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  p}Tacantha  (see  p.  17.) ;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  employed 
by  that  people  or  the  Romans  for  any  useful  purpose ;  the  oxyacantha  of  the 
classics  being  by  some  considered  as  the  C,  Fyradintha,  and  by  others  as  the 
common  berberry.  It  appears  from  Homer,  that,  when  Ulysses  returned  to 
his  father  Laertes,  the  good  old  roan  had  sent  his  servants  into  the  woods  to 
gather  young  thorns  for  forming  hedges ;  and  was  occupied  himself  in  pre- 
paring ground  to  receive  them.  (Odyssey ^  lib.  xxiv.)  These  thorns  miglit 
nave  been  of  the  common  hawthorn,  or  of  some  of  the  Oriental  species  of 
CVatai^gus,  or  of  various  other  thorn-bearing  plants.  Varro  calls  a  thorn 
hedge  a  natural  and  living  guardian ;  and  Columella  prefers  it  before  the  con- 
structed one,  or  dead  hedge,  as  being  more  lasting  and  less  expensive.  (^/>c 
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Re  Rusticd,  lib.  xi.)  In  modern  times,  we  find,  from  Crescentius  (lib.  v.),  that 
hawthorn  hedges  were  used  in  Italy  before  1400.  In  England,  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  use  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  all  the  old  works  on  han- 
bandry,  directions  occur  for  quicksetting  ditches,  and  forming  hedgerows; 
and  in  Standish's  Commoru*  Complaint,  published  in  1611,  the  author  gives  di- 
rections for  a  new  method  of  pruning  '*  quickwood  sets  of  white  thome,"  so  as 
to  make  them  thick  at  bottom ;  and  advises,  in  certain  cases,  that  three  rows 
of  quickthomes  shall  be  set  in  each  ridge,  instead  of  two,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  practice.  In  a  black  letter  tract,  called  Jn  Olde  Tftrifie 
newly  revived,  &c.,  published  in  1612,  very  particular  directions  are  given  for 
enclosing  young  plantations  '*  with  a  good  ditch  and  quickset  of  white  thome, 
crab  tree,  and  hoUin,  mixed  together,  or  else  any  one  of  them  (and  by  no 
means,  if  you  can  chuse,  set  any  black  thome  amongst  it,  for  that  it  will  grow 
into  the  field's  ward,  and  spoyle  pasture,  and  teare  the  wool  of  the  sheepes 
backe)."  In  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Point*  of  good  Husbandry,  directions  are 
also  given  for  making  hedges :  — 

*'  Go  plough  or  delve  up,  adTised  with  ikill. 
The  breadth  of  a  ridge,  and  in  length  aa  vou  will ; 
Where  ipeody  quickiet  for  a  fence  you  will  draw. 
To  tow  in  the  seed  of  the  bramble  and  haw.'* 

Most  of  these  hedges,  however,  appear  to  have  been  made  to  enclose 
plantations ;  and  hedges  of  hawthorn  for  fields  were,  probably,  not  general 
m  England  till  the  establishment  of  nurseries,  about  the  b^nnins  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    The  first  planted  hedges,  in  every  country,  would,  doubt- 
less, consist  of  shrubs  dug  up  from  the  neighbouring  woods ;  and  those  which 
appeared  to  be  the  most  formidable  from  their  spines,  and,  also,  the  most 
dTurable  from  the  nature  of  their  wood,  would,  doubtless,  obtain  the  prefer- 
ence.    But,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  this  would  give  rise  to  hedges 
formed  of  different  plants :  in  some  places,  the  black  thorn,  or  sloe  (Prunus 
spinosa),  in  others,  the  hawthorn  (Cratse^gus  Oxyacantha),  and  in  some  the 
buckthorn  (i^h^mnus  cath&rticus),  might  prevail.    In  all  these  hedges,  there 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  mixture  of  plants,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  number  of  one  kind  without  sowing  the  seed  for  the  purpose ;  so  that  hedges 
formed  merely  of  chance  plants,  taken  out  of  the  woods,  cannot  even  be  con- 
sidered as  thorn  hedges,  and,  doubtless,  not  as  hedges  entirelv  of  hawthom.  In 
Evelyn's  Sylva,  published  in  1664,  he  mentions  a  gentleman  who  had ''  consider- 
ably miproved  his  revenue  by  sowing  haws  only,  and  raising  nurseries  of  quick- 
sets ; "  so  that  nurseries  of  these  plants  cannot,  even  then,  have  been  common. 
Wherever  originated,  however,  it  is  certain  that  hawthorn  hedges  were  not 
generally  planted,  throughout  England,  to  enclose  the  common  com  fields  and 
meadows  till  after  the  introduction  of  the  Flemish  husbandry  into  Norfolk, 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.   The  first  hawthom  nedges  planted 
in  Scotland,  Or.  Walker  informs  us,  were  on  the  road  leading  up  uich  Buck- 
ling Brae,  in  East  Lothian ;  and  at  Finlarig,  at  the  head  of  Tay,  in  Perth- 
shire.    They  were  planted  at  both  places  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  (Essayg, 
p.  53.)     Hawthorn  hedges  are  now  common  in  every  part  of  the  island,  unless 
we  except  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  those 
parts  of  Ireland  which  are  not  yet  in  general  cultivation ;  and  no  other  plant 
whatever  is  found  to  answer  equally  well  for  this  purpose.     The  raising  of 
hawthorn  plants  for  hedges  has,  for  the  last  century,  formed  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  of  country  nurserymen ;  and  the  profession  of 
bedger  and  ditcher  has  been  one  of  the  most  common  among  the  country 
labourers  of  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period.     Since  the  peace  of  1814, 
and  the  change  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  fewer  enclosures  of  open 
lands  have  taken  place,  and  the  demand  for  hedge  plants  has  greatly  dimi- 
nbhed ;  but  still,from  the  alterations  which  are  constantlv  taking  place  in  landed 
estates,  the  subdivision  of  fields,  or  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  fences,  new 
hedges  are  constantly  being  planted ;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  plant  srown 
by  nurserymen  for  which  there  is  a  more  steady  and  extensive  demand  than 
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the  common  hawthorn.  It  is  also  nosed  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  other 
species  of  CVatae^gus ;  and  the  scarlet-flowered  and  double-blossomed  varieties 
are  eminently  popular  as  ornamental  flowering  low  trees. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  hawthorn  is  very  hard,  and  difficult 
to  work  :  its  colour  is  white,  but  with  a  yellowish  tinge ;  its  grain  b  fine,  and 
it  takes  a  beautiful  polish ;  but  it  is  not  ^uch  used  in  the  arts,  because  it  is 
seldom  found  of  sufficient  size,  and  is,  besides,  apt  to  warp.  It  weighs,  when 
men,  68  lb.  12  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  57  lb.  5  oz.  It  contracts, 
by  drying,  one  eighth  of  its  bulk.  It  is  employed  for  the  handles  of  hammers, 
tne  teeth  of  mill-wheels,  for  flails  and  mallets,  and,  when  heated  at  the  fire, 
for  canes  and  walking-sticks.  The  branches  are  used,  in  the  country,  for 
iieatinf  ovens ;  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  very  proper,  as  they  give  out 
much  neat,  and  possess  the  property  of  burning  as  readily  when  green,  as  in 
their  dry  state.  They  are  not  less  useful  in  the  formation  of  dead  hedges,  for 
the  protection  of  seeds,  or  of  newly  planted  live  hedges,  or  of  single  trees ; 
and  they  will  last  a  considerable  time  without  decaying;  especially  when  they 
have  been  cut  in  autumn.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle,  which,  neverthe- 
less, pay  some  regard  to  the  spines  by  which  they  are  defended.  The  fruit  is 
•stringent,  and  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  dysentery ;  and  sometimes 
employed  with  success  in  affections  of  the  kidnevs  and  bladder.  In  many  of 
the  dqMurtments  of  France,  a  fermented  liquor  is  made  from  it,  and  mixed 
with  cider  and  penr  to  augment  its  strength.  M.  Bosc  saj^s  that,  on  this 
account  alone,  the  hawthorn  ought  to  be  more  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
France,  since  the  drink  formed  from  it  might  supply  the  place  of  beer,  for 
which  so  much  grain  is  required.     The  drink  is,  however,  very  intoxicating. 

i'Dict,  des  Eaxut  et  des  ForeU.)  In  England,  the  leaves,  when  young,  were  us^ 
brmerly  in  salads,  and  have  been  frequently  employed,  with  those  of  the  sloe, 
to  adulterate  tea.  The  hawthorn,  like  most  other  indigenous  trees,  was 
criticised  by  Gilpin,  with  reference  to  its  claims  to  picturesque  beauty.  To 
this  kind  of  beauty  he  allows  it  to  have  very  slight  pretenfdons ;  and  his  rea- 
sons in  this,  as  in  every  other  similar  case,  are  elegantly  expressed,  and  full  of 
instruction  to  the  landscape-gardener.  **  Its  shape,"  he  says,  **  is  bad :  it 
does  not  taper  and  point  like  the  holly,  but  is  rather  a  matted,  round,  heavy 
bush.  Its  fragrance,  indeed,  is  ^eat ;  but  its  bloom,  which  is  the  source  of 
that  fragrance,  is  spread  over  it  in  too  much  profusion :  it  becomes  a  mere 
white  sheet,  a  bnght  spot,  which  is  seldom  found  in  harmony  with  the 
objects  around  it.  In  autumn,  the  hawthorn  makes  its  best  appearance.  The 
glowing  berries  produce  a  rich  tint,  which  often  adds  great  beauty  to  the  cor- 
ner of  a  wood,  or  the  side  of  some  crowded  clump."  On  this  passage.  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  "  We  think  Mr.  Oilpin  is  peculiarly  hard  on 
the  hawthorn.  Even  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  which  is  the  point  of 
view  in  which  he  always  looks  at  nature,  the  hawthorn  is  not  only  an  in- 
teresting object  by  itself,  but  produces  a  most  interesting  combination,  or  con- 
trast, as  things  may  be,  when  grouped  with  other  trees.  We  have  seen  it 
hanging  over  rocks,  with  deep  shadows  under  its  foliage ;  or  shooting  from 
their  sides  in  the  most  fantastic  forms,  as  if  to  gaze  at  it^  image  in  the  deep 
pool  below.  We  have  seen  it  contrasting  its  tender  green,  and  its  delicate 
leaves,  with  the  brighter  and  deeper  masses  of  the  holly  and  the  alder.  We 
have  seen  it  growing  under  the  snelter,  though  not  under  the  shade,  of  some 
stately  oak  ;  embodying  the  idea  of  beauty  protected  by  strength.  Our  eyes 
have  often  caught  the  motion  of  the  busy  mill-wheel,  over  which  its  blossoms 
were  clustering.  We  have  seen  it  growing  grandly  on  the  green  of  the  village 
school,  the  great  object  of  general  attraction  to  the  young  urchins,  who  played 
in  idle  groups  about  its  roots ;  and,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  remaining  to  be 
recognised  when  the  schoolboy  returns  as  the  man.  We  have  seen  its  aged 
boughs  overshadowing  one  half  of  some  peaceful  woodland  cottage ;  its 
foliage  half  concealing  the  window,  whence  the  sounds  of  happy  content 
and  chcorful  mirth  came  forth.     We  know  that  lively  season,— 
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•  Wlivthe  Ulknwk:  tliMth  Mytke, 
And  the  mower  whct«  hit  scjlhe. 
And  cTcnr  shepherd  tdl*  hU  tele 
Under  the  hawth<»n  in  the  dale ;' 

attd  with  these,  and  a  thousand  such  associations  as  these,  we  cannot  but 
feel  emotions  of  no  ordinary  nature  when  we  behold  this  beautiful  tree.** 
(Lauder* t  GUpm,  voK  i.  p.  195.) 

As  a  tree  of  the  third  rank,  in  ornamental  scenery,  few  surpass  the  haw- 
thorn ;  and,  in  parks,  the  haws  afford  food  for  small  birds,  and  for  deer.  It 
also  forms  an  ornamental  undefgrowth ;  and  Sir  Uvedale  Price  has  recom- 
mended it  to  bo  planted  in  thickets,  in  order  to  afibrd  a  protection  to  timber 
trees,  without  tiie  aid  of  fencing.  As  trees  are  frequently  planted  thick  at 
first,  with  the  intention  of  thinning  them  afterwards;  and  as  this  operation  is 
almost  always  neglected,  the  same  author  suggests  that,  in  extensive  plant- 
ations, no  more  timber  trees  ought  to  be  planted  than  are  intended  finmly  to 
remain ;  and  tliat  the  interstices  should  be  filled  up  with  hawthorns,  hoUies, 
and  other  shrubs,  or  low  trees. 

By  far  the  most  important  use  of  the  hawthorn  is  as  a  hedge  plant.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  planted  in  single  or  in  double  lines,  most  commonly  along 
the  margin  of  a  ditch ;  though,  however  convenient  this  may  be  with  respect 
to  fencing  the  plants  when  young,  and  draining  the  soil,  yet  it  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  Uicir  progress  afterwards,  by  preventing  their  roots  from  extending 
themselves,  except  on  one  side ;  and,  by  the  drainage  of  the  ditch,  it  also 
deprives  them  of  theur  natural  share  of  moisture.  Wherever  thorn  hedges 
are  planted,  and  intended  to  thrive,  the  ground  ought  to  be  trenched  at 
least  2  ft.  in  depth,  manured,  if  poor,  and  the  plants  inserted  on  a  flat  sur- 
fece»  so  as  to  receive  and  retain  the  whole  of  the  moisture  that  falls  from  the 
heavens.  The  margin  of  the  ditch  ought  always  to  be  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  from  the 
plants ;  and  the  earth  excavated,  instead  of  being  raised  into  a  ridge  over  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  where  it  can  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them,  ought  to  be 
spread  over  the  g^eneral  sur&ce,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  nutritive  soil. 
This  mode  of  nusing  hedges  would,  doubtless,  be  attended  with  somewhat  more 
expense,  at  first,  than  the  present  one ;  but  it  would  be  found  cheaper  in  the 
end,  by  the  more  speedy  production  of  a  sufficient  fence,  and  the  consequent 
saving  of  temporary  protecting  fences.  The  prejudices,  however,  in  favonr  of  the 
present  mode  of  hedging  and  ditching  are  so  great,  and  are  so  eenerally  diflliised 
throii|^h  Q^ery  part  of  the  country,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  that  any  new  plan 
involvmff  greater  expense  will  be  fevourably  listened  to.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  had  some  experience  in  plandng,  and  to  have  participated  in  the  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  seeing  the  extraordinarily  rapid  increase  produced  in  plants 
by  extraordhmr)'  ca^e  b^ng  bestowed  on  their  culture,  to  induce  a  departure 
mm  ordinary  practice.  'Die  object  of  planting  and  training  hedges  will  be 
treats  of  at  length  m  the  succeeding  part  of  this  work ;  mid,  in  the  mean 
time,  ve  may  state  that  by  far  the  best  instructions  which  have  been*  pub- 
lished for  plantiog  and  raising  hawthorn  hedges  will  be  found  given  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  in  the  Quarterlu  JcunuU  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  621.,  and  quoted 
in  our  Encydoptcdia  of  J^rtcuUure,  2d  edit.,  p.  480. 

PoeticeU  €md  legendarv  AUnttons,  Hawthorn  flowers  have  been  identified 
with  the  floral  games  of  May,  and  the  beauties  of  spring,  from  time  imme- 
morial. Their  scent  is  8«d  to  be  not  only  reviving  to  the  spirits,  but  to  have 
the  power  of  counteracting  poison.  They  are  regarded  as  the  emblem  of 
hope,  and  were  carried  by  the  girls  in  the  wedding  processions  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  laid  on  the  altar  of  Hymen,  which  was  lighted  with  torches  made 
of  the  wood.  The  Troglodytes  tactl  bunches  of  hawthorn  to  thar  dead,  when 
idtj  were  buried.  In  tMime  parts  of  France,  the  hawthorn  is  called  I'cpine 
noble,  because  it  b  supposed  to  have  been  the  thorn  used  for  crowning  our 
Saviour;  and  the  country  people  believe  that  it  always  utters  croans  and 
aim  on  CkM>d  Friday. ''  Others  put  a  bunch  of  hawthorn  in  their  bats  during 
a  thunder  .<4otiu,  to  guiird  them  from  the  lightning.  The  most  remarkable 
ley*end  connected  wHh  the  hawthorn  is  that  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn.     It 
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it  said,  that  Josqih  of  AiimatheB,  after  the  burial  of  Christ,  came  to  Bop- 
bod,  attended  by  twelve  companions,  to  found  the  first  Christian  church  m 
this  island ;  and,  guided  by  divine  impulse,  he  proceeded  to  Olastonburj  for 
that  puqx>se.  It  was  Christmas-day  when  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  commanded  to  build  a  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and, 
finding  that  the  natives  did  not  appear  inclined  to  believe  in  his  mission,  he 
prayed  to  Ood  to  perform  a  miracle  to  conrince  them.  His  prayer  was  im- 
mediately answered;  and,  on  striking  his  staff  into  the  ground,  it  immediately 
thot  forth  into  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  legend  adds  that  this  thorn  is  still 
n  existence,  and  still  blossoms  annually  on  Christmas-day.  The  F^rench 
have  a  legend,  that,  on  the  day  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on 
August  2Sthf  an  old  thorn  in  the  church}^^!  of  St.  Innocent,  in  P^tfis,  came 
■to  blossom  a  second  time. 

The  poets  who  have  written  on  the  hawthorn  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
those  who  have  written  on  the  rose.  Chaucer,  in  his  Omri  of  Love,  makes 
all  his  court,  on  May-day,  go  forth,  ^  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetche  the  fiouris 
firesh,  and  bnmche  and  bioome ;"  and 

*■  Mvke  tiie  (aire  btoomiiif  of  Cbe  hawti»orne  tree^ 
Who  tmtHf  doataed  In  a  rObe  of  white, 
FUk  AiU  the  wantMi  eye  wUh  May's  dtUfkl  :** 

and  Shakspeare,  in  Henry  V I.,  asks :  — 

**  GiTet  not  the  hawtborn  binba  tweeCer  ihade 
To  ihqiherdi  looking  on  Uieir  AHy  dieem 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroida'd  canopy 

To  kinsi  who  fear  Uietr  futiiacts*  trcacbanr  ?  ** 

But,  perhaps,  no  poet  has  ever  conjured  up  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  the 
hawthorn,  than  Goldsmith  in  his  Detnicd  rillage :  — 

**  The  hawUiom  biub,  with  aeau  beneath  the  ahadc^ 
For  talking  age  and  whtapering  knrcn  mada** 

The  custom  of  going  a  Maying,  that  is,  gcnng  out  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  Mav  to  gather  bunches  of  hawthorn  flowers,  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  gathered  the  Blay  in  honour  of  Flora,  to  whom  the 
plant  was  dedicated,  and  whose  festival  b^an  on  May-day ;  and  the  Greeks, 
even  of  the  present  time,  preserve  the  memorial  of  this  custom  by  hai^ng  a 
nriand  of  hawthorn  flowers  against  their  doors  on  the  1st  oi  May.  In 
Britain,  Stowc  tells  us  that  Henry  VIII.,  with  bis  queen  Katherine,  and  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  their  court,  ro<ie  out  a  Maying,  firom  Greenwich  to  Shooter's 
Hill ;  and  in  a  curious  MS.,  entitled  TV  SUUe  of  Eton  School,  aj>.  1560,  it  is 
stated  that,  '*  on  the  day  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  (Blay  lat),  if  it  be  fair 
weather,  and  the  master  grants  leave,  thoae  boj^s  who  choose  it  may  rise  at 
4  o'clock,  to  gather  Blay  branches,  if  they  can  do  it  without  wetting  theur  foet.*' 
In  decking  the  May-pole  with  flowers,  a  branch  of  hawthorn  was  formeriy  always 
put  on  the  top;  but  since  the  alteration  of  the  style,  in  ]759,|tfay'day  occuiring 
eleven  days  earlier,  the  hawthorn  is  seldom  in  blossom  on  that  day,  except  in 
the  southern  parts  of  England.  The  hawthorn  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  O^vy. 

Soil  and  SUtuUion,  The  hawthorn  will  do  no  good  unless  planted  in  a  soil 
naturally  dry  and  fertile,  or  that  has  been  rendered  so  by  art.  The  plant  is 
never  found  naturally  on  a  wet  soil ;  and,  if  planted  on  such  a  aoil,  it  soon 
becomes  stunted,  and  covered  with  lichens  and  moss.  The  situation  should 
be  airy :  but  it  will  grow  either  in  exposed  places,  or  in  such  as  are  sheltered, 
and  even  shaded,  by  other  trees.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  however^  it  neither 
forms  a  handsome  tree,  nor  a  close  thick  hed^. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  species  is  almost  always  propagated  by 
seeds,  but  sometimes  by  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  which,  when  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  1  ft.  or  18  in.  in  lencth,  and  planted  with  the  root  end 
undermost,  speedily  make  large  plants.  Where  old  thorn  plants  arc  taken 
up,  the  roots  may  always  be  used  for  forming  new  hedges ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  as  they  do  not  all  send  up  shoots  oqually,  some  remaining 
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a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  do  so,  the  preferable  mode  is  to  plant  them 
in  a  nursery  for  the  first  year ;  or»  if  this  is  not  done,  they  ought  to  be  planted 
thicky  so  as  to  make  allowance  for  some  not  pushing  till  the  second  year,  and 
some  not  pushing  at  alL 

When  the  hawthorn  is  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  haws  should  not  be 
gathered  till  they  are  dead  ripe ;  which  will  be  in  October  or  November.  As 
many  haws  contain  more  than  one  seed,  they  ou^t  not  to  be  put  in  the 
ground  entire,  but,  if  they  are  to  be  sown  immediately,  they  must  be  mace- 
rated in  water  till  the  pulp  is  separated  horn  the  nuts ;  and  the  latter  should 
then  be  mixed  with  dry  sand,  to  keep  them  separate,  and  to  enable  the  sower 
to  scatter  them  equally  over  the  surface.  But,  as  the  seeds  do  not  come 
up  till  the  second  year,  a  saving  of  ground  is  made  by  keeping  them  the  first 
vear  in  a  heap  mixed  with  a  si&cient  quantity  of  soil,  to  prevent  them  from 
heating,  and  to  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  the  pulp.  These  heaps  are 
k^  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  the  fiill  influence  of  the  weather;  care 
beiDff  taken  to  turn  them  over  frequently,  at  least  once  a  month,  so  as  to 
equ^ise  thb  influence.  When  the  seecis  are  not  to  be  prepared  in  a  heap, 
they  should  be  sown  in  November  or  December,  as  soon  as  separated  from 
the  pulp ;  but,  when  they  are  to  be  separated  by  decomposition,  in  what  is 
technically  called  a  rot-heap,  they  need  not  be  sown  till  the  February,  or  even 
the  March,  of  the  second  year ;  by  which  means  fifteen  or  sixteen  months'  use 
of  the  soil  is  saved.  The^  may  be  sown  thinly  in  beds,  the  seeds  being  scat- 
tered so  as  to  lie  about  1  m.  apart  every  way,  and  covered  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  nursery  culture  required  is  mere  routine.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year's  growth,  the  strongest  of  the  plants  may  be  thinned  out  from  the 
beds,  and  planted  in  nursery  lines ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  the 
remaining  plants  may  be  taken  up  for  the  same  purpose.  Hawthorns  ought 
always  to  be  two  years  transplanted  before  they  are  employed  for  hedg^ ; 
younger  and  unfransplanted  plants,  though  cheaper  to  purchase,  are  always 
the  most  expensive  to  the  planter,  as  they  require  temporary  protection  for  a 
longer  perioa. 

As  stocks,  hawthorn  plants  may  be  treated  like  stocks  for  fruit  trees ;  and 
the  diflercnt  species  and  varieties  may  be  budded  and  grafted  on  them  in  a 
similar  manner.  Not  only  the  different  species  of  Cratse^s,  but  those  of 
ilfdspilus,  ^6rbus,  -Pyrus,  and  even  ilfUus,  Cydonia,  Ameldnchierf  and  others, 
may  be  grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn;  and  in  this  way  field  hedges 
might  be  rendered  ornamental,  and  even  productive  of  useful  fruits. 

StatisUet.  Recorded  old  Hawthorn  Trees.  One  li  mentioned  bj  M anham,  which,  in  1755,  stood 
by  Hethd  church,  near  Norwich,  and  measured  in  girt,  at  4  ft  flrom  the  ground,  9  ft  H  in. ; 
one  arm  of  it  extending  above  7  yards.  {Bath  Soc  Pt^.,  L  p.  66.)  Dr.  Walker  notices  the  following 
farge  hawthorn  trees  in  Scotland :— On  the  isLind  in  Loch  Leren,  in  FIfbshire,  in  1796,  a  tree 
flitad  6  ft  4 in.,  at  4lt  from  the  ground ;  one  at  CasUe  HunUy,  in  Forlhrriiir&  6ft  10  in.,  at  Sft 
from  the  ground ;  one  at  Klnlurocbie,  in  thejparish  of  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  9&  in  circurofierence 
at- 4  ft.  flnom  the  ground,  the  diameter  of  the  head  4S  ft :  at  Blair,  in  Athcd,  a  double^ilowered  haw. 
thflVQ,  standing  in  the  *'  Wilderness,'*  in  177a  80  years  planted,  was  15ft  hicb,  with  a  trunks  ft  4in. 
drcumference  at  4  ft  fh>m  tlie  ground.  In  Ireland,  according  to  Hayes,  the  growth  of  the  haw. 
tborir  far  exceeds  what  takes  place  hi  England  or  Scotland.  *vrhere  are,  at  Robert  Stubbefs.  Esq., 
at  Mayne,  several  white  thorns  of  7  ft  and  8  ft  in  circumference,  with  beads  finely  formea,  and 
great  in  proportion ;  so  that,  when  in  flower,  there  can  be  nothing  more  beautifbL  I  mea. 
sured  one  5 ft.  4 in.  round  the  stem  at  9ft  high;  the  branches  extending  13  yards:  another, 
7  ft  6  in.  round  the  stem,  in  the  smallest  part ;  the  head  entire,  and  covering  a  circle  of  96  ft  in 
diameter :  and  a  third,  the  branches  of  which  extended  round  a  very  fair  stem,  94  ft  on  every  side. 
This  last  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  thorns  I  ever  saw ;  but  the  largest  I  recollect  to  have  ever  seen 
is  at  Lord  Oormanstown's,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  It  was  aliove  10  ft  In  circumference,  several 
years  since :  it  stood  in  the  high  road,  and  had  received  some  injury,  and  was  hooped  round  with 
Mods  of  iron  when  I  last  saw  it  i  so  that,  perhaps,  it  mav  have  since  decayed."  {Pract,  Treat,  on 
Plamii,  p.  5S.)  There  is  a  remarkable  aid  thorn  in  Dalham  Park,  Suflblk,  mentioned  in  Jesse's 
Glamhigt,  vol.  iiL  pi  278.,  but  the  dimensions  are  not  given. 

Crattrgtu  OeifOcAttha,  and  its  VarteHes,  in  the  Environs  qf  London.  At  Syon,  and  at  various 
other  places,  the  double4>lossomcd  and  the  scarlet  hawthorns  are  firom  £5  ft  to  30  ft.  high.  At  Ham 
Hoosc  there  is  a  handsome  tree  of  the  variety  with  golden  leaves,  13  ft  high.  In  the  Hammer. 
Milth  Nursery,  C.O.  melanocirpa  is  90  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  head  £5  ft  and  of  the  trunk  I  ft 

C.  Ospacdntha,  and  its  Varieties.  Sonth  qf  London.  In  Devonshire,  at  Endsleigh  Cottage.  9) 
vein  planted,  and  ii  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  in.,  and  of  tlie  head  14  ft ;  and  C.  O. 
r^tm^  90  years  plaotcd,  and  18  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft  In 
DwHtshlre,  at  NeKiury  Park,  the  species,  100  vears  old,  is  48  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  fift 
9  im.,  nd  of  the  head  47  ft,  in  stronc  loam  on  clay ;  C.  O.  rteea,  SO  years  planted,  and  32  ft.  high,  the 
dnoeter  of  the  trunk  1ft  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  3Uft,  in  loam  on  eravel ;  C.  O.  pr»*cox,  the  ulas. 
Chom,  U)0  years  planted,  and  £1  ft  high,  the  diaoiettr  of  tae  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  iMBd 
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(I    lnS«mi,jiinmnionl,«n  hiih.u 
miic>u>i>i.i  i,  O.T<M>.  son.  high.  Uxtiunll  Min..  •nd.,M,M_„,L  muiumcr 

C  Oiyw^iuiis  oMd  04  I'mirOa,  Sorlk  <f  Lo*daw.  In  Baluhirr,  u  Wtaltf  Knuhu,  „  ^ 
Dhnud,  uidWlt  kigli)  amlc'.  aalilUBlei,  of  tht  um>  ■»,  mLhlfh.  tn  BucLlnabuia 
U  Tnmild  Hduh,  Ibc  niclt*  «!  jvui  jilute^  It  15 11.  bigh.  In  Cimllrt^Mi^  SI  WmpDlK  I 
Alfh.  li.Cbi«hlw.tfl«nrtFBft,rflt.blrt,lli»miaHmiftlmniakaHL,w»d»ftt»^ia' 
Ib  Pl»Mlrnhire,il  DoMinftto,  C  O.  mblUBial,  MIL  lii|b,  tb(  tnink  ISIo.  dlmsiiter,  lod  in* 
AHHtcTorthdndUft.  In Wiiwlnglmii^LiT.lBCliint«rPMi,tbti(ntlnt»att.bl«h.  InOUlKd. 
«UKlilbeOllnriBaIu[cOud«,C.0.r«H,3(l>BulBlal4uidUft,blab.  In KriinkHhIn, 
M  OoUei  Qr«n^  ths  •pKis.a)  nan  pluisl,  li  100.  tahA,  dtuHMrtrtniiU  18  In.,  ud  ortha  IhwI 
dDll^i»HiHnoHiC.an)GIU|i(n,]On«>vbl««il,aiiraiftbl|biC.  0.r«iH,»nuipUnted;ud 
59IL  Ufli:  widC.  aaAn>,10THn|A^itf(d,iiiillSft.blA.  In  BwlBinhln, «i  HMtouih  CuUr, 
Ssn.  hl^  In  Slinubin,  tt  fhnlwkkc  Oiwue,  C  O.  oinNMn,  10 ran  plinud,  and  isn.  hjah, 
ttt  dUniMn' df  Ibitnink9ln.,iind(if  the  bud  Sit  In  SuflMilitn,  U 'nmtium,  C  O.  Mtra/W 
■npluud,  wHl  13(L  blfh  i  u  Allin  TawrojC.  0.  rtitm,»ymn  pUnud,  *ik1  isrt  blgh:  ■■ 


U  WhlUc;  ADbe;,  C.  O.  pir'am.  is  jeiii  pluUd,  md  Itl  ft,  high.     In  VVoTcoUnhln,  a  CmoBW 
UW  Iimin,  to  n>n  plMllUd,  I>  U  ft.  blgh  ;  ud  C.  O.  mtllllpln.  U  jttn  plinUd,  li  m  ft.  high 

C.  OiHcihuis.aivfJU  ftritliri,iKSatia»il.  At  Duddlnnton,  n(v  tft[nbulgh,  I)  ItlH^gnat 
■fC,  which.  In  ISIS,  wummundbrSlrl-hiiiiulDtcb  louder,  and  fbund  U  bt,  U  3  It  Iblin  tha 
nM,  9n.tnjnn,»Ddl»ft.mglrt.[llbEMr»bi>rttli*tooU.  Thkitrccwu  mtuired  hr  u,  In 
IgaSb;  Ur.  BuQct,  curator  of  IhcCalcdonlin  Honiculiunl  SoclMy'i  Qudw;  Ihf  toul  htijifl  it 
tan.,  ud  the  dlimMHor  lhci|i«cconndli;thEbTanclwiMlt)  Ibe gin, u  S ft.  ■box  tlw  not, 
■bwekwu  mtHund  brSiiT.  Dick  Liudn,  l>Hn.,ud  alUtlcwaf  ibort  Iht  root  Ulj|ft.    At 

nnd,  5  ft.  bin.  i  and  at  »ft..  «ft.  I  in. ;  dIunMtr  c?  tU  had  Mft.  At  Ha|>«oin  Hduh  then 
traeottb(i|iK)»)lift.  bigb,  with  ■  trunk  lit  loin.  In  dlantMr.  In  Amhlr^u  KlUwiTU, 
It  1>  «ft.  high,  tbc  diuHIa  of  the  trunk  SK,  and  ol  the  heni  STft.  In  HMUHnftoubin, 
It  Ttnlnghini,  110  yean  pUntnl,  It  li  Kft.  high,  the  dlunecer  tl  lh«  trunk  3fl.,Miidof  th*b«iid 

orilMttunk'iaialn^u<d'<^'lhohead  SEft.    At  FountHm  Hill  tber*  ii  ■  Jnli tbriTin^u^ 


lwl|fc(^ 


,  ...  _nd7  loam  on  clgy ;  C.  O.  rttm,  M  reui  ^ntcd,  wid  30  ft.  high.    1 

■DAhlj^at  GoidonCuUi,  thBipecla,SI!ft.hlgh,  Ibedlimettror  the  trunk  1ft.  4lii.,  udi^ll: 
-Bd  U  n.    Id  FlfHhlir,  u  Duiibrlitte  Firk,  SS  Jtm  pluited,  ind  30  It  high. 
C.  Oij/ariiUlta,  ami  III  VaruUn,  *•  IHIand,    Near  DuMIn,  u  Cipitw  Q 


I*  jean  planted,  and  15n.  high  ;  ind  CO.  nialllpl«,  at  tho  lanv  age,  13  ft.  blgh.  In  Anguf. 
•hire,  at  Klnoalrd  CiMle,  the  ipecie^  ISO  jiein  planted,  U  45  ft.  high,  (NidlamMet  of  Imnk^ln., 
andor^behei^Wft.,  hi  nndf  loau^D^clgri  C.  A  rhtt,  M  reui  liiantad,  and  30  ft.  hifh.    In 

rk,'3S  lean  plinted,  and  30  It  high, 
loiu:    Near  DuMIn,  at  Cipiew  Onr 

190  ft.  At  Teronure,  C  O.  pne'csi  ai 
,  al  Batl^laadr.  the  iprciea,  Sri  >cui  pb 
punted,  and  ma  high.   In  OiIwaT,  i_  _ 

UMUiananniii  ina  mina  in  in.,  am  ai  uie  head  47ft.,  in  loam  on  llmcnone.  In  Tyrone,  at  Bafoeii' 
Court,  MR.  high,  with  a  head  fiO  ft.  in  diameter. 

C.  Ottatinlia,  ami  Ib  yeritlia,  !■  Ftmlgm  CaimlTiri,  In  Fnuic*,  u  (ha  Petit  Trianon,  near 
Varaailla,  SSft.  hi^,  01  TnUm,  in  the  Kilanle  Oarden,  tgyean  planted,  and  £Sn.  hM).  In 
Baionj,  at  WJirliti,  K  yean  planted,  and  tSIt  high.  In  Pruiiia,  In  the  nauen  InaiH,  X  tenia 
planted,  and  ^  ft.  h||h.  In  Banaiia,  at  Mupkfa,  in  the  Botanic  Garden.  H  nan  tOanted.  and 
IB  ft.  high.      In  Sinden,  Id  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  Co.  moDlgTna.  ffifl.  hlghT  Inltali, 

Ciimmercial  Slaliitia.  Planla,  in  the  neigh boiirhooU  of  London,  cost  m 
follows :  —  One  year's  seedlingH,  from  2i,  6rf.  to  3«,  per  lOOO  j  two  yean' 
seedlings,  from  5^.  to  6^.  per  1000 ;  transplanted  plants,  from  10*.  to  15f.  per 
1000,  according  to  tlieir  size.  At  Bollwyller,  transplanted  plantjii  are  S  fraocs 
Der  100.  At  New  York,  the  Crels'giis  Oxyacinttu  is  not  cultivated  aa  a 
Hedge  plant ;  but  the  varietiea  are  propagat^  in  the  nuneries,  and  coit  Aoid 
■ib  cents  to  50  cents  each. 

j  xiii.  Paniif(ii<e. 
Sect.  Char.     Leaves  amall,  ovate,  serruted  or  notched,  but  scarcely  lobetl. 
Fruit  green,  or  greenish  yellow;  rather  Urge,  bard. 

ft  25.  C.  PABviPoYiA  Aii.     The  small-leaved  Thorn. 
Urlifiealtm.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,1.  p.  in.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  1  pL  fiST.  j  Don't  UllL, «.  p.  598. 
Sfmrngma.    MttMm  aiLlllrli  ftri  Sgm.,  I.  p.  37.  i  Jtf.  tomenltaa  rWr,  Dtcl.,  1 1>.  M3.  t  M.  xui. 
Ibockrpal  U».  hi.  Si.ff/.,iSt.  i  M  parviimla  IVaU.  Dad.  Br*.  ;  CniB-gui   tOnimlbia  Lim.  Sm. 
SSi..  TW£ilr..t.  17.;  C.uniSbra  Du  Bat  ;   C.  illldU,  aaiiUrla,  MullfMlB,  Mcida,  Undili,  XodZ 
Car.  i  Oooaabetit-leaTed  Thorn. 
Xtgmwi-v    TrewEbr.,tl7.  i  Ucnd  BrlL,  I.  B&  ^  A- 557.  i  and;V'6<*' <"  1^^^- 
^m:  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  oval- lanceolate,  incisely  serrated,  pubescent.     Flow- 
ers mostly  solitary.     Branchlets  end  calyxes  villosc.     Stiputea  briatle-Ukc. 


, ,  Jft.high,  the 

— - -- Tercnure,  CO.pne-MiandC.  O.niiillplea, 

iO  lean  planted,  and  SO  It  high.  In  Down,  al  BallrlaadT.theKnlea,  SI  ircan  plantad,  laKltlilitfa. 
'-  " ■■  -•  ■" reCourt.V>rean  punted,  and  ma  high.   In  Oalwav"  '"~J  ■>■»  "^ 
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Sqial*  «err«ed.  Fndt 
aliDoat  top^haped,  jel- 
low,  or  yelkiwi^  green. 
Nun  S.  (Dec.  Prod.,  a. 
p.  627.)  A  nstiTe  of 
North  America  1  where, 
according  to  Pureh,  it 
fbrmi  a  low  ihnib  in 
candy  shady  wood*,  from 
New  Jersey  to  Carolina, 
The  Jeaves,  be  Mys,  are 
■mall,  and  the  fruit  large, 
■nd  of  a  Ki^enish  yellow, 
Beedi    i^    thit    specin 


I  Bishop  Comptop's  mrden,  at  Palham,  pre- 
viouflly  to  1713:  plantu  were  aflerwanli  raised  by  the  Dilke  of  Arnll 
at  Wiiitton  ;  in  cooMquence  of  which  it  used  formerly  to  be  genemly 
called  Lord  Ilev's  thorn.  It  forms  a  shnib,  seldom  exceeding;  6  ft.  or 
7ft.  in  height;  naviog  numerous  slender  branches,  interwoven  with  one 
another,  and  armed  with  very  long,  slender,  sharp  thpms.  The  leaves  are 
scarcely  an  inch  long,  but  they  vary  much  in  breadth  on  the  same  plant, 
and  in  different  seminal  varieties.  The  Rowers,  which  are  white,  arc  pro- 
duced late  in  May  and  June ;  and  (he  fruit  also  ripens  late,  hanging  on  die 
bushes  all  the  winter.  The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of  this  species  is 
at  Ham  Houses  where  it  is  evidetitly  of  considerable  age,  and,  oi 
root,  has  attained  the  height  of  ISft.j  at  Whi'  ""  '  '  ■  ' 
wds  of  it  in  the  park,  grafted  on  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  wnich  are  from  8tl.  tolOft. 
high ;  and,  both  there  and  at  Ham  Hosse, 
tbey  flower  freely,  and  produce  fruit  every 


m  C.p.2_fi6nda,  C.  fliSrida  Lodd.  Col.,  {Jig. 

358,  tad  j^.  013,  in  p.  867.)  has  the 

leave*  and  fruit  aomewbat   smaller 

and  rounder  than  those  of  the  ayeaet, 

■  ('.  p.  3  grouulari^Via,  C.  linearis  Lodd.  Col,,  (Jig,  359.  and  Jig.  (ilfi. 

in  p.  607.)  has  the  leavea  lobed,  and  somewhat  like  those  of  the 

goosd)erry. 

These  varieties  run  so  much  into 

one  another,  that,  unless  they  a 

seen  together  in  a  liTing  state,  as 

in   Mesars.  Loddigcs's   arboretum, 

it  is  (lilGcult  to  distinguish  them 

from    the   spcdcs,  or   trow   each 

other;  for,  however  different  the 


may  occasionally  he  found 
same   plant ;  and   some  plants  of 
each  varie^  u^c  wholly  without 
spines,  while  ip  othiirs  the  spines 
an  very  numcroLia. 

•  «0.  C.  vimi'nica  ImU.    TTie  Virgini 

I*iU|ft«*».    JuM-  Csi.,  ad.  le»,  mi  tA  KX. 
fciMMii.    (',  TinlnUu  Ifan. 

^rwr/iVi.    /V- SW-  i  'W  *■  Sll  ">  p.  8W. 


CHAF.  XLII.  aoS&CES.       TRATX'GCS.  S4S 

^)te.  Char.,  ^.  Leaves  oboTstr,  nnwrntr,  flabroua,  diinlng,  BMched,  but 
not  tobed ;  taull.  Fruit  round,  rather  b^Kr  thu  a  coinmon  bav,  pern. 
A  thnib,  powing  to  tbc  heieht  oT  4-  ft.  or  5  ft.  i  ■  natiTe  of  Virginu ;  and 
introdueed  bf  Means.  Loddiges  in  \B12.  The  plant  beare  a  genend  rrsen)- 
l>lanreU>C  (patlndatain  its  MJageandbabit  of  growth;  but  (be  lblil^K'o<' 


die  latter  is  lobed,  whUe  that  of  the  former  ia  entire.  The  fruk  of  C.  vir- 
glnka  is,  also,  six  times  lai^er  than  that  of  C.  spathuliita ;  eni}  is  of  a  dark 
green,  while  the  other  is  ofa  bright  red.  The  Hossoma  anil  jhiit  of  C.  yir- 
gfnica  are,  also,  produced  in  corymbs  of  twos  and  threes;  while  those  at  ('■ 
roathulata  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  Aowen.  "nic  species  differ, 
also,  in  the  foliage;  which  in  C,  ^lathuUta  has  long  winged  foatslBlks, 
while  in  C.  Tirgfnica  the  footstalks  are  short  and  dender.  (S^  the  lenves  of 
C.  rirgfnica  in^.  6IS.  in  p.  667^  of  C.  spathul&ta  in^.  aOl.  in  p.  861.) 

$  xiv.  Mexicana. 

Seel.  Char,    Leaves  larve,  ova14anccolaic,  notched  and  serrated.    Fruit  large, 
green  or  greenish  yeliow. 


Moc,  H  Sate.     He  Mexican  Hiom. 

.   icon.  incdlL  ;    DM.  Pnd.,  £.  |il  OSL  i    Swt  Brit  Fl-nird  , 


t    27.  C.  IIEXIC 
UaaHUaliom.     Hoc.  «t  Saw  F 

w  KT.  L  an.  i  Dhi  Mill,  s. , 

Aiwayw.    CL  itipullnt  Z.(MW,  Cof. :  kc  Cdrd.  irB|F.,li.p.G3a 
ftwraWiwfSirL  BriL  Ft-OmL,  M  »er.  t  SOtt  [  ourJI«.  SlT.  In  p.  K7.  J  Bid  tl 

spec.  Char.,  S[c.     Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  notched,  and  serrated  . 

somewhat  ciliated  at  the  base.  Petioles  short,  channeled,  and  with  a 
winged  mar^n.  Stipules  stalked.  Corymbs  terminal.  Petals  scarcely 
longer  than  iht  cnlyrine  teeth.  Stamens  vaiyins  from  10  to  \5.  Stales  8; 
or  rarely  4.  Fruit  largei  pale  green,  or  yellowish,  when  rioe ;  and,  with  the 
leaves,  remaining  on  the  tree  oil  the  winter  in  sheltered  situations,  lland- 
some.and  resembling  a  small  apple,  but  not  good  to  eat.  It  is  a  low  trec^a 
native  of  the  table  Unds  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  IB24,'or 
eartitr,  apparently  \yy  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill.  (See"  Oard. 
Mag.,  vA.  ix.  p.  630.,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  473.  end  p.  SSS.)  It  \ras  first  de- 
scribed aad  ftgured  from  the  garden  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  Eliq.,  of  Boyton 
Houie,  Wiltshire.  It  has  frnited  abundantly  at  Terenlire,  near  DuBUn,  for 
■evernl  years;  and,  also,  in  the  Oarden  of  the  HoitieuhtirB!  Society,  and' in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is  a  most  vigorous.grotofngBpettes; 
and,  when  budded  on  the  common  hawthorn,  it  produces  shoots  from  5  ft. 
to  7  ft.  long  the  first  season ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  form  as 
large  a  tree  as  M^spilus  grendifl6m,  which  it  strong;  resembles  in  ^cral 
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tBpiMtMXt  flsd  mode  of  ffomth*  It  grows  ra£lT  bj  cuttinga,  or  by  bmi- 
ifog  or  gnfting.  Againtt  a  wall  'm  the  Horticultiiral  Society's  Garden,  it 
is  conyletely  eTcrgrecn, 

$  XV.  PyracantJka. 

Sect,  Char.    Leares  OTal-lanceolate,  gbbroas,  eotore,  small,  ereryeeu>    Fruit 
nmncroiiSy  of  a  brigfat  coral  coknir. 

m  28.  C,  FrRACA'.NTHA  Pars.    The  fiery  Thorn,  or  Pyracaaikm. 

Pen.  Syv.,  8L  p.  37. ;  Fd.  FL  Roa^  L  p.  89L ;  Dec  ProiL,  SL  pu  SKl  ;  Doali  MilL,  S. 


pcSBS. 
fffwfii'».    JVIqiOM^yfadkalbaX.;  evcrsTccBThoni;  BoiMaB  vdcirt,  JV.;  fnaet^^ 

pd,  G^. 
ISi^awlmgB.    Loll  Icon., S.  pciaa  C  1.;  PiJL  FL  Bml, L  U  C S: ;  N. Da  Hmil, 8.  L  Sa  Ma  2. ;  and 

oarJlg,5SL 

Spec,  Char.^  Sfc,  Evergreen.  Leaves  glabrous,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, crenate.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  obtuse.  Styles  5.  Fruit 
globose,  scariet,  ornamental ;  contimiin£  a  good  while  npon 
the  plant ;  which,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  finit,  and 
of  its  being  a  shrub,  is  called,  in  Prance,  buisson  ardent. 
(ZVc.  Prod^  n.  p.  626.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of 
nigged  places  and  hedges  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Intro- 
duced m  1629;  flowering  in  Bfay,  and  producing  abun- 
dance of  fruit,  which  are  very  ornamental,  and  remain  on 
all  the  winter ;  especially  when  the  shrub  is  trained  against 
a  wall.  The  berries  are  Intter,  and  are  not  so  gieedfly 
eaten  by  birds,  as  those  of  some  other  kinds,  unless  in  very  severe  winters. 
The  plant  is  very  hardy,  and,  in  the  open  ^u^en,  forms  a  handsome  ever- 
green bush ;  but  it  has  been  used  since  its  first  introduction  chiefly  for 
clothing  naked  waUs;  and  no  plant  has  a  more  showy  appearance  in  winter, 
when  it  is  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  which  has  given  rise  to 
its  French  name  of  buisson  ardent,  or  the  burning  bush.  It  thrives  in  any 
soil  that  is  dry,  and  in  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  exposure.  It  is 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings ;  but  the  strongest  plants  are  obtained  by 
buoding  it  on  the  common  thorn ;  and,  if  grafted  standard  high,  it  would 
form  a  most  desirable  evergreen  low  tree. 

Variety. 

m  C.  P.2  crenulata,  C.  crenulata  Roxb.  MSS,,  Lindi,  in  Lm.  Tram ,  13. 
p.  106.,  Don*i  MiU^  ii.  p.  598. ;  ilfespilus  crenidata  />.  Don,  Prod,^ 
p.  238. ;  is  a  native  of  Nepal.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  where  it  was  raised  ft-om 
seed  in  1830,  and  now  forms  a  bush  2  ft.  high. 

$  xvi.   Glaica, 
Seei,  Char,    Evergreen.     Leaves  elliptic,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath. 

f  29.  C.  GLAU'cA  Wal/^    The  glaucous-i!rofi«/  evergreen  Thorn. 

UemiifieaNou.     Wall.  Cat.  07SL ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1830,  and  18961 
Miignuimgg.    PigM.  5S2, 661 

Spec.  Char,y  Sfc,  Leaves  elliptic,  tapering  to  both  ends,  acute,  serrulated  at 
the  apex,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath,  but  glabrous  above.  Corymbs  ter- 
minal, many-flowered.  Calyx  woolly.  Flowers  white.  (2>ofi*#  M%U,y  ii. 
p.  598.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  forms  an  evergreen  tree,  20  ft.  high. 
Flants  of  it  were  raised  from  seed,  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  1828,  one  of  which  has  stood  as  a  bush  in  the  open  garden 
upwards  of  5  years,  and  is  nearly  evergreen ;  and  another,  which  has  stood 
against  a  wall  for  the  same  period,  is  completely  evergreen.     The  latter 


CMAP.  xlii. 


AOSA  CUB,.       CRAT£'QU8. 


of  ttwse  plants  flowered  fiw  (he 
fint  time  in  1836,  and  froin  it 
OUT  figures  were  taken.  As  the 
foliage  and  habit  of  this  species 
seem  different  from  those  of  the 
genus  Cratx'pia,  when  it  pro- 
^  ducea  fruit  a  new  generic  name 
will,  probably,  be  assigned  to 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  C,  glauca 
is  a  most  desirable  evergreen  for 
training  against  a  wall,  in  climates 
colder  than  that  of  London  ;  and 
for  forniirig  dwarfs  or  standards, 
in  similar,  or  warmer,  climates.  It 
forms  a  very  suitable  associate  for 
Photlnis  serrulata  and  P.  orbuti- 
(olia ;  and  all  of  these  plants  sue* 
ceed  perTectly,  when  grafted  on  the  common  bawtbom. 

App.  i.     Synopsis  of  the  Species  of  CratcE^gtts  growing,  in  1836, 
in  the.  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.     By  Mr.  Gordon. 

The  uMbodba  ■fin-  the  nuna  ire.  In  nunl  cart,  IhoK  of  Uw  nuiKfTmcn,  w  othtr  pcnin), 
ftam  whan  thr  pUau  wnn  mrlKd  br  the  Saci«;. 

^  i.    Microca'rpx  (oi 

LanTM  Idati,  «  ufulmtnl,  u 


■tXlU 


iaodrfm  Dr.  LituOrf  (So/.  Ka  )ltf. 
In  p.  Ml..  Kl4  llir  ptte  In  VoC  it 
D.  «>UiuUU  LBiiifa   [Hukaei    I 

fldrida  Gotttfto^  (ViU*  d'AvTT  T 


SpAKi  middlcutd.    FnU  taj  null,  rtd,  uid  rcmul 
»rtiu  l^    Jg.SSD.  Id  [kSei.,  md  U 


(  ii.   OxrACi'NTHX  (or  those  resembling  the  common  Hawthorn).  Seep.  S29, 

nuddlc^Hd.   ud   modi,  cgntimLng  bul  one  rSiiSlSf  *^1^1fi5^SiSl    '  3      * 


ha.  jy.  ene  in  p.  Ks.,  ind  u 

Etntha  Tulglili  Sni'M  (A  JI  Nui 


Hdiitipn 
S,  C.  OijaUInn 


Onl,  dinilDg  mnD  Ihv  « 


in  p.  86 
HiMt  B 


KriHt  '^^  ~ 


^ni^; 


lii^*vSW'^ 


md  oiUt  dilltrini  from  Iha 
I 1 ,  „  u,,  „,^ 


mon  OirKSnOiiii  and  lh«  karci  nun 

H  ^.[SiinbTKiiwibeauHUieaovFnl 
nun  tfttitil,  OB  iMny  imli,  dl*  or  S 
■  nddlih  colouT ;  but  Ih*  onl,  Und  with 
idoubUred  Hour  la  noticed  imder  ]». 
1.  a  OiractnUla  lildda  SnaW. 

m.  oiTUUthaidM  llictda  Smul. 
HMilt  nther  nnndlDf,  and,  prolabiT,  the 
■lii(WTai.  of  UleI<H»- 
^.  C.  OifactnttaamktUlMi 
Onl;  dlrftrlDi  hon  the 
i.  C.  Oiraeinlhi  InnujlTkoica  AhM  (Han 
rnTiSinotu^a guMclRiBa BoatAJIi  « 
'  Prult  nd,  and  rathe 


moD^iu  Dr.  UaMip.  In  p.  a 

M  nuaAmu  Godffrafr-  Habtt  ri 

qtyacEDtha  aluhca  X^«  (Hanvier.  nbuM 

•Dltb  Nhihit).  Ifc  C  Oijnclntha  ladnUU  UM.,M. 

blttu  IMrftk'*'  PlMS.,  ■ndtlisptnainVoLll 

ionadlDg  ud  di>ar£     Frolt  nd.             %fn,  lacinllita  £«. 

oftlwaaiUaitlntear.  ftixlRilla  Bmtfjt, 74  «Ot.lnp.l 


84^  AVBovETm  AVD  ramcrmi.  pabt  m. 


Xh 

9»  C.  njmamkSkim    Gm^^rmf,     A-C'L    to  Fruit  bladL     Thi 

p  SM.,  ndikcfitfeiBVaLlL  redftsic.;    See] 

ffHL  Crfkka  Ar.  laMlgp'  [Mtt.  Mig.\ 
I'nmrh  HavUMmi    ^/^   wtmr  < 

CMk  diftrinf  froa  Ike  eoMBoa  io   ilt 
bht,  kbcl,  diiwufc  Md  Bare  catixv  HbM  ffwcMlinic 

loTCft.    6crp.8ja  Uack.    SeefLSSL 

§  WL  ABo^rif  (or  those  resemUiiig  the  laree^firuited  C.  ArooHi).  See  p.  6:?6. 


Vnmcm  L  Lmho  ifiie*  aid  piAeMcaL  %nr.    SS.  C  iluvdte    WbiOry    CF^akam    Sunen  . 
J^m    iVwr  very  1sr«e,  red  or  fril^.  j/lg,  5EiL  li  fkH^uid  tbepUleui  Vol  ll 


-    '-  .-J  -,..     SSl  C  iiiliwiilMiBH  Jhuim^Jm.  SK.  »■.  861,  aid 


tkefJaeaVoL  11^  


Hifcit  awt.  wMli  few  I  laiclinm    Fhrit  H«tiit  peodukai.    Fndt  hfhtred. 
ycflov.    TIm  lafOtoraDiBllacoDec. 

31.  C  tmiTftifMte  tllfcra  f  f!<<fef»|iir-  »S.  in  |^^  .^d  raiher  large.    Fni*  lage  ud  yebor. 

Cbicdy  diflfcriac  tai  Cte  mf<«ng  in  iu  9u   C  mexickan  AcW.  S*r^  Jff-  ^H.    io  p.  t«T: . 

gUbrooB  kovn.  a«l  the  i4ae  in  %  oL  11     See  p.  Ml 

iMUHmdna  7  GuJeUom.  Mm.  SM.  in  u.  SSS..  trn.  rtiruftcca  ?  fVlUclry. 


«.  C  nauvMxdoa  ?  CMfeTrPfr, >^-  5W.  in  p.  882.,  ira  rtiroJ .    — ,. 

and CW pble ioVoL iL  li«k«  ralinr •fweniing.    Fnut »f»y  larfe. 

Habit  otter  oprigM.    Emit  y«n<nrifh  ted.  jeUow.    This  U  nealj  guffgrwa. 

^  nr.  Cocci^VEA  (or  those  resembling  C.  cocdnea).    See  p.  816. 

Dmnov  L    I^mw  SJahad,  lavi^  aid  ta  aoae  Habit  ntbcr  apnading.    Fniit  large  and 


cocdnea  pyrfftrais  \flf  tctitc  €90fc- 
37.  CcotttamMmiai§^mLiM9.m^MaAtbe  '        tiam^. 


SB.  a  coriMiDa  LtM^*,/g.  SRS.  in.  p.  AS2. 

pyrfarai    '  "* 


la  Vcl.  tk  Habif  rather  aprtghc    FVutt  tar^M  red. 

^wa.<NHid  A»affte«  A— lelMtot.  Babit  frftS^aie,  rilhrr  lifiidfr.   Flrailrrd. 

Umlca  ABWftan  (4f  Awir  cvSer.  41.  C  art>Ttti»aa  fcdief;Flelei*mg,  Jlf.  38a,  and 

BMtftilkriaCc^orntbermarftac.  Fhilt  lUbit neadfeig.    F^itTcd. 

fti.  JUplwlsfc  easq^iiiif  young  and  «£  C  gtandnata  JjIm^Mg.  SSJ,  inp  SSI,  and 
ciMfii&  vtaofiwly.  the  pbde  in  Vol  iL 

Mstas   i 


,  - ■-„..^  ..^—^^^    _. -.^-.,.  *yii.  iiwunoiioia    . 

9«.  mcctoMipMlHMQ'Hif.  MiigvfMO  of  FflNr 
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lUbit  AtftigUite    Fhilt  red.  Habit  spreading,  horiiontal.    FniiC  Urge, 

4S.  r.  gUaduIbM  Maeeulfou  AMftrr.  nd  red. 

•ya.  MtoculcnU  fheJUr.  4&  C.  punctiu  flJLva  Austin,  fig.  570.  in  p.  8S*.. 

MitpilM  lucculteU  iharti  tjn.  dAIefa  Bmald$. 

CMr  differiav  ^ob  Um  MeoedlB«  In  the  pentigyna  fkrm.  Ot^ifntg. 

ftwt,  which  ia  togy ,  ■■<  mew  aucculcnt ;  HabiC  ipreadliif,  like  the  preceding  one. 


Fruit  jeikrir,  and  larie. 
47.  C  punetita  atrfeta  Jlgnjifar 
Divwoii  IL    la— w  Uke  tbow  of  the pteoedint  lyn.  punctku  riibra  «tncu  AuiUm, 

divitioQ.  J^mf«  remarkablf  laria.  FrmnxaXi.  Habit  flmigUteL    Fnrtt  large,  and  red. 

41  C.  macrMAnUw  JTAM;.  J%;  578.  in  p..  855., 
aad  the  plate  In  Vol  11. 
•▼n.  fpinoaliaima  longlnima  Let,  DiTnioir  IV.    CMjr  dlffMnir  flrom  the  laat  dWI- 

Itabit  Tery  much  iprcndlng,  and  robiiit       non  in  the  fhiit  being  rery  small. 
Fruit  small,  .hining,  and  red.  4a  C.  pyrifMU  Ue^M.  571.  In  p.  851,  ind  the 

plate  in  Vol  IL 
DivisoK  UL  Leant*  entire,  or  serrmted.    Spifte.  ,yn.  latifblia  JlpnaMk. 

Itm.    FnOt  large,  and  puncuted  cornlfttUa  Booth, 

4&  apuneUtaXiuttvAf-AS9Lhip.851,aiidtbe  Calpod^ndron  Fbdlir. 

plate  In  VoL  I L  HaMt  spreading.    Branches  noch  twisted, 

•yn.  punctAU  rtkbra  Loddign.  Fruit  smaU,  red.    This  is  the  C.  fluubsa 

Whlli  Mamatdt,  of  some  ftyragn  oolleotkNM. 


§  ▼.  Citu's-OA^LU  (or  those  resembling  the  Cock's-spur  Thorn).    See  p.  880. 

tnOm,  or  aenaCed,  and  shining.    Spimeg  large.    Fntk  rnkkOe^iMd. 


4a  r.  OTalif61U  Lmdbm^JIg.'Sn.  In  n.  85&,  and    58.  C.  CrU-tfDI  spMndtM  lindfty,  >%.  575.  in 
the  plate  in  Votl  IT  pi  Mtt^ 


pennsylTinica  Loddign.  tfihutilblia  MmUtrt, 

Hahll  very  ameh  spreading.    Ftaitred.  Habit  spreading:    Fruit  red. 

SO.  apruaUbliaLLoddiftt^  m  lo  pi  856.,  and   S3.  C.  Crt^OhPrnetathM  Mmstcn^JIg.  68a  in 


syn.  h^brida  SooOk.  •  syn.  vyraoaothifbtta  Let. 

oaroUnikna  Lte,  Hahtt  spreading  and  slender.     Fnitt  yeL 

Habit  rather  eroot    Fruit  red.  lowtah  green. 

51.  a  €M8.gl»l  LMUem^M.St^  In  ^  85S.,  and    51  C.  Cr(ia.gim  jalicif61ia  AomMi,  >i;f.  578.  In 
the  plate  in  VoL  II.  p.  SHL 

■yn.  wiMlfMhi  AmM.  tyn.  Hne&fia  LoHlget,  and  £«r,  fig.  STJ.,  in 

hyemklts  PUcMor.  Pi  85a 

Habit  of  growth  horisontal.     Fruit  yd- 
lo wish  green. 


Ihcida  Gcd^/iroy. ' 
Habit  spreading.    Fruit  red. 


§  VI.  Vi^'rides  (or  those  resembling  C.  vlridis  and  C.  lobata,  with  hard  green 

fruit).     See  p.  841 .  and  p.  883. 
I^tfset  small,  lobed,  or  finely  serrated.  5pln«f  small,  and  not  numeious.  fyMirtiaaU,trfcnvaiMlhaid. 

55.  C.  viridis  Loddigrt,  JUt.  mi  in'pi  887.  The  dwarfest  of  aU  la  the  oeUectknv  Flruit 

syn.    parrlfolia    Funk,    and    Loddiga,  bright  green. 

%.557.  57.  C.  kUkU,Jlg»  iM. andyl^.  SB&  In  pi Stt. 
florida  lMld.,/lg.  61 S.  in  p.  867.  syn.  smnostssima  Let. 

•xHUurU  AmMtrt  (Tarascon  Nuitery,  idtea  (^  mmkimUtOfmm). 


South  of  France).  Habit  straggling  and  robvst    ftuit  green, 

f  f  crossularlKf  61ia  Let,  Jig.  559L,  and  Bark  very  rough. 


flg.6\&  inip.  8fn.  SB.  C  fikra  Loddlgm»Jlg, flBflL  in  p.  BB^ and  the 

toroentdsa  of  i*<ii/a<,  not  of  others.  plate  ia  VoL  If. 

Habit  very  dwarf,  and  rather  rigid.    Fruit  syn.  flaTtesima  Go^frog. 

green.  WchK&MM{AfnmefartigmcoUecliom). 

58.  C.  Tirginilina  Loddiges,ftg.  61&  in  p.  857.  Habit   verv  spreading.     Fnall  yellowish 

syn.  ▼iridl8(4rsoMMCow«MoiM).  green.    Bavkrougo. 

5  vii.  Pybaca'nth^.    Leaves  entire,  evei^een.     See  p.  844. 

Doubtful, 

591  C.  Pyradintha,  Jig.  561.'  9X  a  P.  crenulAU  WoU.  . 

syn.  Aftepihis  ^ra^ntha  LMI.  Only  dl  Ars  ftom  the  preeedlng  in  having 

Habit   bushy.      Leaves   ovate-lanceolate,  crenulate  leaves, 

nearly  enUre.    Fratt  numerous,  tame.  61.  {7.  gladca  Pmritt  Cktmm,  JIm,  5flL  58SL 
coloured  red.  Probably  not  a  Ckata'gns^  Deiag  twtrgrwtm. 

Remark*.  The  preceding  table.  Independently  of  its  botanical  merits,  we  coodder  of  great  vahit 
in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  because  It  does  not  contain  a  sln^  necies  or  variety  that  ia  nqt. 
at  tbe  present  monent  (April,  1836),  growing  in  the  London  Hoitleultural  aodeftyli  Otedm  s  and 
because  it  pcdnU  out  the  names  of  the  nurseries  from  which  thcae  plants  wnre  sent  to  the  SodeCr. 
Whoever,  therefore,  wishca  to  form  a  coUeotion  of  Ckntsp'iua  (and  we  do  not  think  thai  there  is 
another  genus  a£  hardv  Ugneousplants  at  all  to  be  comparM  with  It  in  point  of  beauty,  tariety,  and 
general  Interest)  can  find  no  dififcuUy  in  grati/ying  his  wishes.  He  majr  procure  ahnort  every  spe. 
cies  and  variety  from  the  principal  Loom  nurserymen,  at  from  U  od.  to  St.  6dL  each;  oe.  If  he 
does  not  choose  to  go  to  that  txpens^  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  HortioQltunl  Sode^,  hs  inaj  Obtain 
scions  from  the  Society,  at  the  grafting  or  budding  season,  which  may  be  sMt  padkad  m  moss, 
either  in  winter  or  suauaer,  to  the  BM)tt  distant  paru  of  the  isbmd ;  and  which  may  be  grafted  or 
budded  on  the  common  hawthorn.  If  hawthorn  storks  shouM  not  be  alrcody  plDvlded,  the  buds 
or  grafts  may  be  ineerted  in  the  plants  of  a  common  hedge,  at  regular  distances,  and  the  shoots 
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App.  ii.    Additional  Species  of  QratiTgus. 


•rvcnl  yeC  to  introduce ;  aad  it  it  hiffaly  probnble  that  there  ve  tamtt  Eufcpeui  and  Atiatie  soti^ 
ij  Amencan  kiwk,  a*  yet  imdifcoTCTed  b?  hmiiiN     We  are  keSanmek  bv  a  bntartit  who 


UtrirtrsTellcd  thnoush  a  cooMdcnUe  part  of  the  CnrtcdStJttiaadaf  Cinada,  that  nonibenof 


be  wM  quite  puatled  to  \wim  vhat  to  Make  of  tbem. 
the  Maae  resark  vich  respect  to  the  geaut  Qurrcui.  Mr.  M'Safaw  Jul,  of  the  Edi^buiih 
Botanic  Garden,  hat,  vc  andcntand,  taiaught  fraaa  America  a  great  munber  of  aeedt  nf  tbo  t«a» 
dratae'fiu,  flrom  which  Mme  oev  aofu  aaj  oooftdentl j  be  antaeipated.  The  foOoviaf:  i 
in  De  Candolle't  Pimiivmut,  and  in  Doo't  MiUrr  t  Hjmt  of  vhich,  in  aU  probdbifit j, 
of  kinds  abendy  in  the  canntry ;  hnt  otben  naf  batoat  to  loads  nac  yet  I 


^  i.  Leavet  toothed^  or  mearUf  entire^  metrr  amgmiarfy  Med. 


C  mitpiiOtm  Dec  PrhL,  ^  pi  eOGL,  JfapibM  anb«|Mai«aa  renL,  tea  natHe of  ChTi.  with  IMtady 
kalf  the  rise  of  a  pea,  and  nearly  dry. 

C  prunetborMn  Bok  in  Dec  Prod.,  iL  pi  657.,  the  PmaeflaJeavnd  Thora,  is  aid  la  MMaMe  in 
habit  Friituu  niinftn:  but  its  natire  ooontry  and  flowers  are  nnknovn.  {Dam's  HSL,  i.  p.  SB&} 

C  latifblia  AnL  KDvttt  MUL^  iL  piSBa)  is  a  natire  of  Kocth  America,  with  oval  red  llmil;  said 
t*  hnve  been  introduced  in  V^;  hot  where  it  is  to  be  imnd,  or  of  what  aoet  it  is  a 
have  been  iwaWe  to  aacertahi. 

C>lM«&M  Poir.  (I>on*«  MEL^  IL  p.S9^)  'n  a  natire  of  Caniina,  with  entire 
ItBTcs ;  spines  rcry  kmg,  and  blackish  ;  and  fruit  of  a  redifish  yeOow. 

a  alp\na  Mill  Diet.,  Noi  a,  (Don's  MilL^  IL  n.  59a:  is  said  to  bo  a  native  of  Moont  Bddo,  and 
ddicr  UaliaomuunUins ;  and,  of  oonrse,  was  in  cultivation  in  Miller's  time :  but  of  what  soct  it  la 
a  srnonyme,  or  whether  it  is  now  in  the  ooontry,  is  uncertain. 

d  Hdea  Tou.  {DomTs  MUL,  IL  p.  5BB.)  has  orate  pubcwxnt  leaves,'  kmc  nad  stnmf  spincsc  and  ito 
native  country  is  unknown.  From  the  description,  it  appean  to  be  diflbraot  from  either  the  C  Oxyn. 
e4ntha  a6rea  or  the  C.  flkva  of  British  gardens. 

C.  pamti/tora  Fen,,  if^spihis  pandfism  Foir.^  is  a  native  of  Switaeriaad,  aboot  fjwmnne,  with 
solitary  flowers ;  probably  a  variety  of  If^Esptlus  grand:fldta. 

C  mmOaUrulu  Pen.  (Don'i  MM.,  ii.  d.  5B9.)  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  with  the  corynte  of  floacia 
■DllatcraL    DriedapedmensareinthebeflMriumof  A.  BL  lambert,  Esq. 

.   C  titekia  MUL  Diet,  Na  6..  (Don's  AfiBL,  iL  in  599.)   has  lanceolate  serrated  leaves,  very  kmg 
inincs,  and  pale  red  flowers,    we  do  not  know  or  any  plant  now  in  the  ooontry  answering  to  this 

§  ii.  Leavei  variouslt/  lobed,  or  cut. 

C.  tmrbhMa  Ponh  {Dom's  Mill,  il  p.599L)  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  VirginU;  and.  accotding 
to  Pursb,  aUled  to  C  spathulita. 

C  pmldgyma  Waldst  et  Kit.  {Dm'i  MiO.,  il  pi  £891)  is  a  native  of  Hungary;  and,  obviously, 
ealr  n  variety  of  C.  Oxyacintha. 

C.  kifrtSttfila  Fing.  (Don's  MilL,  Ii.  p.  flOa)  is  monogynona,  wiUi  a  carved  styles  as  the  name 
larallai )  and  seems  only  a  variety  of  the  onmnoo  hawthorn. 

C.  ladHidta  Dec.  Prod.,  iL  a  689.,  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  with  jnanatifld  leaves,  and  white  flowen ; 
•aid  to  hare  been  intraduoed  in  1816,  and  to  be  allied  to  C.  Amrhhu  i  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
plant. 

C.  Unigitm  Dk.  Prad.,  2.  p.  63(X,  IfteUus  Isrvigkta  Potr.,  is  a  native  of  the  Vosgea. 

C.  Pairrttihaa  Dec.  Prod.,  SL  pi  69a,  M^nOm  linearis  Ploir.,  has  obovate  leaves,  somewhat  lobed : 
Its  native  country  b  unknown ;  but.  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  Introduced  in  IHIO,  we  have  not 
seen  the  planL  From  the  leaves  being  loted,  it  is  evidently  difll^reot  from  the  Jf^spUus  linekris  of 
the  Jardio  des  Plaates.  which  is  a  synonymebf  C,  Cr^ks-gilll  salidfUia. 

C.  pectinita  Boae  {Dec.  Prod,^  IL  p.  630.)  is  a  native  of  Persia ;  said  to  be  allied  to  C.  tanaceti. 
f  Mia ;  and.  If  so,  it  cannot  be  the  same  as  C.  Oxyacftntha  {lectlnkta  of  Booth. 

C.  trifolUtta  Base,  C  guinquelobita  Bosc,  C.  odoriUt  Boac,  C.  cbovdia  Bom;,  CJIao^temt  Bate, 
CJUibeMta  Bosc,  C.  Hicida  kUUblia  BolL  Cat,  and  C  liiekia  midia  BolL  Cat,  are  names  to  which 
no  deseriptlone  have  been  attached. 

App.  iii.  Alphabetical  List  of  Sorts  of  Crataegus  in  the  Arbo^ 
ritum  rf  Messrs.  JLoddlgeSy  as  given  in  their  Catalogue^  \6th 
edition^  1886;  with  some  Additions^  taken  from  the  Names 
])Uiced  against  Plants  in  their  Nursery^  but  not  in  the  Cata- 
logue ;  referred  to  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Craide'gus  as 
given  in  this  Work. 

The  uie  of  thii  lift  is  to  assist  persons  who  have  purchased  eoliectiom  of 
^nUm^gUB  from  Messrs.  Lockligesi  acoording  to  the  names  of  the  16th  and 
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16th  editioiM  of  their  Cattdo^y  1653  and  18S6,  in  identifyin|(  them  with  our 
names.  Most  of  the  collections  of  CYtUse^s,  not  only  in  Britain  but  on  the 
Continent,  haying  been  procured  firom  the  Hackney  arboretum,  we  think  this 
Ikt  will  be  of  considerable  utility  both  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  It  is 
oroper  to  obserre,  that  the  numerous  synonymes  in  this  list,  and  in  that 
tbllowing  (Add.  iv.),  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  col- 
lecting annuwly,  from  all  quarters,  whatever  appears  from  the  name  to  be  a 
new  sort,  and  growing  the  plants  with  the  names  attached  to  them  which 
were  received  with  them,  for  2  or  3  years,  till  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
whether  they  are  really  new  or  not.  It  is  only  by  this  practice  that  collections 
of  any  kind  can  be  rendered  complete. 


applied  to  Uie  same  pUnU,  both  in  Uie  Catoiogme  of 
in  U>e  Arboretmm  BrUummianm^  are  in  anall  capitab. 


Loddiges,  aad 


in  tlM  Ar> 
ef   M«Mr». 


•Mkica. 
«|iilfdlla. 

ttUor. 
tfrtwtifNia. 

UilArilL 


eeraslfera. 
cooci'inu. 

MA'XIMA. 

eorilUna. 

COmDA^A. 
Cmu'S-OA'LLI. 

cuBelfttia. 

4wttt>ta. 

DougUttY  No.  1. 

DotmLA'M  Ho,  9. 

•dUi& 

tiUpCica. 

criocfcrpa. 


rtA^TA. 

iiTena. 


OLAU'CA. 

glandulirera. 

OLANDULO^U. 

froMularicfttUa. 

BBTBROraT'LLA. 

hfbrida. 

inclsa. 

IndcnUta. 

Ing6itiia. 

RUmtmr. 

bdnUta. 

Unetrto. 

lobaVa. 

Itcida. 

■ACBACA'tfTBA. 

mdanocfcrpa. 

mon^pirna. 
napolittlna. 

NIOEA. 


Names  which   th* 
Sorts  b«sr   to  the  Ar- 
borsttOD  DrtlMUiinun. 

purpftrNu 
opiifblia  minor 
opiifMia. 

Crfi»-giUi  splendent, 
par^^la. 

AtAltO'LVS. 

parrifUia. 

Crikt-gUU  iminif  5Iia. 
nigra. 

OzTaoinlha  CeWAna. 
CrQt-gilU  splendent. 

OOCCI'IVBA. 
MA'XIVA. 

eor&lUM. 
cobda'ta. 
Cbi/s^a'lli. 
nigra. 

Cr6»«illi  oraUn^lia. 
punctata. 
Douola'^/. 
puncUu  flilTa. 
Cr6s-gil]l  ovallf  Mia. 
OxjacinCba  eriocirpa. 
Aronia. 
flaNa. 

punctata  flkva. 
panrimila. 
spathulkta. 

GtAU'CA. 

pxrifblia. 

QLAMDULO'SA. 

Cr^gilU  ^ninif  Mia. 
BmBenrr^LLA. 
Crtia^lll  prunif  Mia. 
Ox  jacAnthJi  ladniita. 
coccfnea  indentita. 
?  Cnit-giin  iminif  dlia. 
Foooclnea  nixiiDa. 
Oxyadkntha  laciBiita. 
parrifWa. 

LOBA^TA. 

Crti».gaIU     iijTacanthl- 

MACBACAlrmA. 

Oxyacintha  (iMctu  rtu 

bro). 
Oxyac&ntha  mon^gyna. 
Poooctnea. 
ni'gba. 


Names  nUosd 
the  Plants  in  tlic  Ar- 
bwctiim  of   Mmvs. 


odoratiflitma. 
OliT^rto. 
orientklia. 
OxYACA'irmA. 

ArS^ALA. 
All'BBA. 

capttaVa. 
fl.  pltoa 
fl.  rdwo. 
POL.  ABOB'irms. 

POIi.  AI/BBIB. 

indsa. 

lut^icent. 

nt'irorLA. 

pUtrphfUa. 

pmjB^cox. 

PUNI'CBA. 
BSGI^NA. 
BTBI'CTA. 

tortutea. 

PABTIPO\,IA. 

pectlnita. 

pentAgyna. 

pterifdtia.   . 

pub^tcena. 

punctata. 

pubpu'bba. 

fFyracanthifblia. 

pyrifMia. 

ouercif&Ua. 

radilLta. 

calicirMia. 


Names  vhkh  the 
Rdctt  bmr  in  the  Ar- 
boratum  Bfitanniciun. 

orientillia. 

Oxyac&ntha  OlireridiM: 
OxyadUitha  OlireiMMa. 
OxTACA'irraA. 

ATK^ALA. 

Al/BBA. 
CAFITA^A. 

mfiltlpicx. 

roL.  ABO'BIITBIB. 
rOL.  At/BBUL 

ladntAte. 
rHitea. 

PB'BmilJL 


libfrica. 

■tatbulaVa. 

•pinotlttinia. 

ibitedena. 

•apaHicea. 

•ubirillbM. 

TANACETirO^Ua. 
OLA^BA. 


TBUXIBA^A. 
TIBBl'inOA. 

Tiridia. 
xanthodkrpa. 


nUK^COK. 
PUNI^»A. 
BBOrMC 
STBI'CTA. 

flexuftia. 

PARYiro'^LIA. 

OxyadUstha  ptarkfifMiB. 

purpQrea. 

OxyacAntha  ftaridlfbliB. 

tanacetifklia. 

Iiyrifblia. 

PUBPU*BBA. 

Crd^gftlli     pyracanthi- 

Crti».«ILni     pyracanthi- 

Oxyaeintba  fiMrdf  6Ua. 
pyrifdHA 

C!rtia.g41II  ffttdf  6lia. 
pttrpiirea 
Oxyac4ntha  dblrica. 

8PATRtTLA>A. 

MvaloMta. 
€rti»«A]li  pnmir61iB. 
mexicina. 
glandal6aa  mbTillte. 

TANACBnrO^UA. 
OLA^BBA. 

orientiUa. 
tbilobaVa. 

▼IBOl'HfGA. 

parrifMiBi 
Oxyac&ntha  Biirea. 


App.  iv.  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  f>f  Cra-^ 
tce^giis  described  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum^  with  ike  Names 
which  are  appended  to  the  Specimen  Plants  of  these  Sorts  in  the 
Arboretum  ^Messrs.  Loddiges. 

The  use  of  this  list  is  to  make  known  to  intended  purchasers  of  sorts  of 
Cratfle^gos,  figured  or  described  in  the  Arboretum  Bntanrdeum^  under  what 
names  they  roust  ask  for  them  from  Messrs.  Loddiges.    There  are  only  a  very 
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few  6oru  not  w  the  collectioa  at  HadLoer,  bat  ve  hvre  indirtgd  v^icre  thef 
nwt  be  procured  There  ve  Ter>-  full  ooJlectioDS  of  Oate'fus  in  the  Ham- 
uerMDJth  Nurser}-,  io  the  FuUuud  Nur&en,  in  the  CambenreU  Arboretum, 
and  in  Mr.  Donalil'K  arboretum  at  Goldworth  ;  but  these  collections  are 
without  a  nujuber  of  borts  which  are  contained  la  the  arboretum  at  Hackner. 


vfaidt  are  aVfibtA  to  the  asae  plaBtt,  faodi  in  Che  Jrhoreimm  BHtmmmiewm  and  in 
M— I'M.  I>oddi|:c»*t  Catelcyvr  for  l*f9C;.  arc  in  ana!]  capitals ;  and  thoae  taken  from  tfac  Hackoey 

rhm  there  aie  bunt  ijBoayaaei  itea  cnc,  axe  in  ' 


in  tW  ArboK- 


5i 


» 


1.  ^iMirutia. 
S.       mmor. 

*4  'jiwmr«imt',  Aronta. 
5.  (JaarMw; 


7.       ew^lUna. 
«.       udenlatA. 

SL  MA'XIMA. 

11.  CsL-'a-CA^ixf. 
ISL       lludUic 


14. 

15. 
Ml 

n. 

ML 


«l«jn»lia  ■aii>ar. 
•piifOUa. 

flMl 

We  know  oT  onif 
tree  of  this  aofft  in 
bifland,  that  in  the 
Iiort.8oc  Cafdcn,  of 
which  tfacfe  ia  a  por> 
trait  in  our  Scnond 
Vohane 

COCCI  HCA. 

eorJJItmL 
Indeotita. 
c(Kx.r«Ka  114'niia. 

Cl«»<.A'LU. 

linedriL 

We  are  not  awaie  of 
there  factof  anjr  slants 
of  thk  Tariety  In  the 


i  Xa 

I 
I  4S. 

4a. 


orallfWa. 
jminifhUa. 
nvracaothf/tlia. 
aalkifbUa. 


M.fl.A'»4. 

SI.  (iUa)  lobaU. 
tt.  (Mva;  trilohdta. 

IBl  OCAVfMXU'aA. 

S4^       auUviH^ica. 
Sfi.       fuccul^tita. 


flOL  OLAV'CA. 

n.  MVTBntinn'iXA. 
C&  MACBAca'ima. 


HlliitiCB. 

caroUniftnii 

jiPTracanthUtliia. 

aalieifhlia. 
KzHmUfdm 
ItuUmiemM. 

lohdta. 
trilolAta. 

CLAVDLXO'tA. 


There  vaa,  In  tOS,  a 
plant  of  thb  variety  in 
the  Hon  Soc:  Gaffd., 

whkh  ha«  tfnee  been 


CLAl/CA. 

HBTUMMVUkA. 

MACBACA'irraA. 

We  received  ., 

of  a  variety,  to  vhieb 
have  ffvco   tbia 


ck^na. 
otfentiUt 


\ 


HaU. 
IpoAi 
earpithlca. 


41. 
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OSTAca'im/u 

APB^AUL 

nuranilaca. 

ai/KBA. 

carta'ta. 

€;KLa/dnn. 

mfOOA'BP*. 
flrxirfMk 
Pf/Liia     AnoiK'ii. 

TIKH. 


Waatlnf.  There 
plants  in  the  Falbam 
Nunery  under  the 
name  of  C  oricntMtai 

OXTACA'imiA. 
ArC'TALA. 

There  is  a  plant  In  the 

Hort,  Hoe:  Garden. 
Ox.  AirixA. 

CAPItA^TA. 
ClL^dML 

anioca'^v*. 
tofftal>sa. 

PO*Ull  ABGBlmiib 


Ox.  PO^Loa  An 

LACINIA^rA. 


Ox.  roYus  At^acift. 
i.Aa«iA>tt. 

Wehavenotscen  aplant 
of  tiMs  vac^cCT,  bat 
there  can  benodontat 
that   it 


<7. 


4^ 

4a 
5a 


5L 

58L 

54. 


S6. 

57. 


There  is  •  ptent  in  the 

KorL  ^     " 

Ajdot 

ftuit. 


ofOs.,  with  red 
of 


mon^gTML 
mfiltwiex. 


to  it. 
Ox. 

««e 


is  a 


I 


Sthe  Boit.  Soc 
O^.  CMMHa. 


COK, 


Ok.vb'Mkxa. 

roox. 


^teridtfbBa.       [ 


Ox.  nrsn 
pnntoea&pL       Tbcre 


pnrpikrea. 


in  the 


Inlte 


fOcreifMia. 

BSGl' 


SB. 

m. 

61. 

6iL  ubirica. 

61  nnu'cTA. 

61  tnnsjlvteica. 


•drea. 


80. 


^oercifbKa. 
Ox.  •Boi*iinL 
a.  rbseoi 
aibfrica. 
Ox.  snu'cTA. 
There  is  a  plant  In  the 
Hoit.  Soc.  Onrdaa. 

laxUlitriM. 
IbetmKfiJitL 
fldrida. 
greMikrtefbUa.  Uuekrta. 

DoagUidi  Na  L 

iJUtm. 
There  are  plants  in  the 

Hort  Soc  Garden. 
There  are  planis  in  the 

Hort  Soc  Garden. 
puart-'KBA. 
altUca. 

Ifd^lus  Pyracintha. 
There  are  plants  in  the 

Hod  Soc.  Garden.  ^ 
l^andulbsa. 

{ttrjtrnvLjt  ta. 

TAIfAC8TIPO*UA. 

rpttbiscent. 

\  TANACMTtrO^UA  OLAx. 
(      BMA. 

There  are  plants  in  the 
Kamnkcnmith     Nur- 


65.  PABrrroYiA. 

efi 

SI. 

64. 

OPL 
70. 


7L 


rftbniMeta. 


7S.  KJnpi;*wBA. 
Tai  altkica. 
74.  PjrmBintha. 

7S 


7(LpyilfMI& 

77.  aPATWlXA^A. 

7&  TAWArrnro^A. 


(WbAanA. 


81.  VIBOl'inCA. 


nioi'incA. 


In  the  above  list,  and  in  that  which  precedes  It,  there  are  one  or  two  eases  attended  with  sone 
dCNibt,  from  the  snullncas  of  the  plants ;  they  being  only  rsceived  into  the  eoUection  the  last  or  the 
preeading  sprint,  and  having  not  yetfloweredCl  The  prtecipal  ease  of  doubt  is  C  hit^scenalorfdL  Cmt. ; 
and  we  have  accordingly  put  a  point  of  Interroffatkm  before  C  Ox.  Kitcn,  which  we  consider  to  be  its 
•ynonyme.  Before  those  names  which  we  consider  somewhat  doobtAil,  we  have  also  filaced  points 
oflnti'rrogation. 
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Craficr/un  ciMxinca, 

The  scHrlct/j-uJto/  Thom. 

U-nvc 

MV\  fr 

il  orihcnnltirul  site. 

Mi 

i<^l'. 

,^,•.'■^.,.^AnA,.•v. 

,„«? 

/ 

1" 

Y 

i 

1 

4  ■■ 

1 

■1 

t'  ^ 

1 , jjp 

;? 

,,^ 

s 

"^ 

> 

.S^Kt,'i-^^^  ^ 


Aw^ 


-^'. 


./'  '■^ 


iftBoasTUH  .L^ii  n^' 


CHAP.  XUI. 


lis  ACE*.       CKATi'ul 


Cratttyaa  glaudtdota,  and  C  g.Mt&vrAica     The  glandulv  Thorn,  and 
the  Bubvillose-tlNiwd glandular  Ihorn 
Leaves  Mid  fruit  ni  i\\e  iiaiural  -i. 
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Crate'^i  pmnUliUL,  sod  C.  ^fr^Uia.     Tk  ^mtd^rmiteil  Thorn,  and 
the  PcV'kaTed  TInmb. 


^g>TrtM* 


■"'  sill 

""""or,      ,. 
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CHAP.  XLll.  R06A  CE£.     CttATKGVB.  857 

Cratae'j/us  nigra,  and  C  fmrpkrta     The  bladi  fruited  Thomi  and  the 

piaple-brtmehed  Tliam 
Leaves  and        .twi.,.—, ,--  f"'"  of  the  natural  giit. 


f'niiiiiiiiiir  'iw  '*iji|M|||R'l 
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Cnt^ffm*  pmtyiuta  •rilom,  and  C.  AM^CinL    Tlie  Ahuc  pvplc- 
hraitchai  Tbom,  and  Diiu^tss*s  Tbom. 

Lt9vc«  xod  ^uk  of  tbe  nauuai  size. 


::r 


f^iV 


CHAP.  XLll.  ROSA  CF.iT.       (.nATJ.  (Jl'S.  859 

Orala'^giu  JJaia    and  C  liAiita      The  vt'low  frvikd  Thorn  and  tlie 
I  bctl    n  nf  1 1  orn 
1  -a      >i      r  u    o    he 


''r*f%        /|^ 


MO 
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Crab^gut  trilobdta,  and  C  apn^ia.    The  three-lobed-fearwrf  Thorn, 
and  the  Parsley-leaved  Thorn. 

LeaTcs  and  fruit  _,■'/•'■- 

of  tbe  natural  size.      /■,  ,■  '  /     /  ', 


!  Tlilllllll|lL 


/      /    '  ,,/ 


pi*^ 


k    \l/ 


"*»liiV^ 


7'  -^  iS^i 


-ST  / 


/ 


1AP.  XLII.  Ji08A'CE£.       CRATJE^ava.  86 

Cratafffut  corddta,  and  C.  spaihulata.     Tlie  heax\i-thape4eaioed 
Thorn,  and  tlie  sptit\iM\a,-*hape-leaved  Thorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  n 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUH. 


CfitUtfftu  AzardluB,  C    Arhma,  and  C   tturrooedHO.      The  Azarole 

Thorn,  the  Aronia  Thorn  and  the  Morocco  Thorn. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


LHAP.  XLII-  HiJsa'ce*..      L'RaT.k'iJL'S.  863 

i.'ntUe'ffiif  orientalis  et  vnr^  and  C  tunticBlifolui  el  var    The  Eastern 
riiori  aad  tliL  lansy  leaved  Ihorn  with  \ariLties 

L  d    3  d  J  1  J  t  ci   111      atu    ■ 


\iAA4^^   ^ 


^^ 


^^'^V 


,  1  I'll 
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Craktffv*  lanaetti/blia  Le^na,  C.  KeterophyOay  and  C.  Oxyaedntha 
oUiuiUa.  Lee'i  Tansy-leaved  Tborn,  the  variouB-leaved  Thorn,  and 
the  ohtuM-Uavtd  Hawthorn 

1.eiivea  ami  fruit  of  ilie  natural  si 


,.i\   'H# 


/ 


"'*iiip*ifr''''~*=*!%», 


AP.  XLII.  ROSACEA.       (?RAT£GU8. 


CraUe^ffui  Oxj/aeSiAa,  et  var.  Tlie  common  Hawthorn,  and  Five  of  its 

Varieties. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  bizc. 
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CraUB^gtu  Oxyaedtuha  var.     Five  Varieties  of  the  Hawthorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  siic. 
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Cralte'ffus  parvifblia,  C.  p.fidridn.  C.  p.  grossiilaritEfhlia,  C.  virginiea, 
C.  mexicuna.  'llic  8inull-k>avetl  Tliorn,  the  Florida  Thorn,  the  Gooae- 
berry-lcaved  Thorn,  tiic  Virgijiian  Thorn,  and  the  Mexican  Thorn. 

L  -a      u  li  Iru  t  of  ihi.    at  ral  s  ^e 
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Genus  XIV. 


PHOTrNiA  I.i«rf/.   ThePhotinia.    Lin.  S^si,   Icos&ndria  Di-Pentagynia. 

JdentifieaUon.    LindL  in  Lin.  Soc.  Tran«.,  13.  p.  103. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  631. ;  Don's  MiU.,  £.  p.  60S. 

Sundmifme.    CVatai^guii  ip.  L. 

Derlmiion.    From  phOteinoSf  chining ;  in  allusion  to  the  lucid  surface  of  the  learet. 

Description,  S^c.  Evergreen  trees,  with  undivided,  coriaceous,  serrated,  or 
entire,  leaves.  Flowers,  in  most,  in  terminal  coiymbose  panicles ;  and  small 
fruit,  at  least  which  has  appeared  small,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen  in  an  unripe 
state.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  631.)  The  garden  treatment  of  this  genus  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  Cratse  gus,  except  that  the  species  are  somewhat 
more  tender.     They  are  eminently  ornamental. 

i  1.  P.  sERRULAh'A  Lvidl.     The  6eTT\3\sXe64eaved  Photinia. 

IdenMcatioH,    Lindl.  in  Lir.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  lOa ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  631. ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

p.  002. 
Siinanyme.    Chits^eus glabra  Thunb.  Fi.Jap.,9Si5.,  Bot.  Mag.,  Lodd.  Sot.  Cab.,  CoUaHort.  Riptil. 
Emgramn^t.     Bot.  Mag.,  L  2105. ;  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  248. ;  CoUa  Hort.  Ripul.,  L  3& ;  and  the  plate  of  the 

species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  serrulated.  Pedicels  loneer  than  the 
calyx.  Buds  large,  red.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  631.)  A  native  of  Japan  and 
China ;  introduced  in  1804,  and  formine  a  very  handsome,  evergreen,  low 
tree.  It  is  commonly  grafted  or  budded  on  thorn  atocks ;  and  it  also  does 
well  upon  quince  stocks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  flowers 
between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  May ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
produced  fruit  in  England.  The  largest  and  oldest  plants  are  at  White 
Knights,  where  it  was  planted  in  1804;  and,  in  1835,  formed  a  large  bush, 
or  tree,  nearly  15  fl.  high.  In  Essex,  at  Highlands,  8  years  planted,  it  is 
12  ft.  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  6  years  planted,  it  is  10  fl.  high. 
In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  30  years  planted,  it  b  12  ft.  high.  In 
Devonshire,  at  Killcrton,  8  years  planted,  it  is  10  h.  high  ;  at  Luscombe,  8 
years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high,  with  a  head  14  fl.  in  diameter.  In  Hampshire, 
at  Leigh  Park,  7  vears  planted,  it  is  11  fl.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  ArgjU- 
flhire,  at  Toward  Castle,  6  years  [planted,  it  is  7  ft.  high.  In  IrelantlV  in 
Cork,  at  Castle  Freke,  it  is  8  fl  high.  The  largest  plants,  as  standards, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at  Syon,  where,  in  8  years,  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  from  12  fl.  to  15  fl.,  flowering  occasionally. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  there  are  trees  against  walls  which  flower  freely  every  year.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Photinia  serrulkta  is  found  quite  hardy,  and  it 
retains  the  greater  part  of  its  leaves  durine  winter.  In  1829,  there  were 
numerous  trees  of  it  at  Coomb-la- Ville.  In  Britain,  in  situations  too  cold 
for  planting  this  tree  as  a  standard,  it  well  deserves  a  place  against  a  wall, 
for  its  large,  deep  green,  shinine  leaves,  which,  when  they  appear  in  spring, 
are  of  a  dark  brownish  red ;  while  those  of  the  preceding  year,  when  they 
drop  off,  which  is  for  the  most  part  in  May,  are  of  an  intensely  deep  red, 
or  scarlet.  Fit  associates  for  it  against  a  wall  are,  P.  orbutifdlia,  Crata^^s 
glauca,  C.  mexiciina,  Raphi61cpis  Indica,  and  £riob6trya  jap6nica.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  U.  6flf.  each ;  at  Paris,  1  franc ;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  ?. 

t  2.  P.  iiRBUTiFo'LiA  LindL     The  Asb\xtM!^4eaved  Photinia. 

IdeniifieaUm.    Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  la  p.  10& ;  Dec  Prod,  2.  p.  631. ;  Don's  Mia,  2.  p.  602. 
Smun^me.    Cratae'eus  artnitifblia  AiL  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol  3.  p.  232. 
Engravings.    Bot  Reg.  1 49L  -,  and  out  Jig.  6ia 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  the  disk  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  distantly 
serrated,  six  times  longer  than  the  petiole,  which  is  red.  The  panicle,  in 
this  species,  is  not  corymbose.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  631.)     A  native  of  Cali- 


CHAP.  XLIl.  AOSa'cE^-       COTON£a'STEB. 

fornia;  introduced  in  ITdG,  but  hitherto  little 
cultivated.  In  its  native  country,  it  forma  a  tree 
rrom  10  Tt.  to  20  fi.  high  ;  but  in  England  it  hu 
scarcely  been  tried  as  a.  standurd,  though  there 
cun  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  as  hardy  aa,  or  hardier 
than,  P.  serrulata.  Against  a  wall,  it  has  flowered 
in  the  Horticultural  SocieCy'ii  Gatden,  in  July 
and  August.  It  may  be  propagated  with  the 
creetest  lacihty  by  budding  it  on  the  common 
hawthorn ;  and,  in  the  colder  porta  of  England, 
would  be  valuable  as  an  evergreen  Tor  a  wall. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2t.  6d.  each. 
In  the  Fulharo  Nursery  ia  a  variety  known  there 


t  3.  P.  inteqrifo'lia  Liiidt.    The  endre-teaved  Riot 


Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  acuminated,  quite  entire.  Panicle  diShae. 
Pedicels  bractless.  Ovary  ^celled  ;  cells  biovnlate.  (pon'i  Miil.,  it.  p.  609.) 
A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  fi.,  a  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in 
1R20- 

I  4.  P.  Du'BtA  tAndl.     The  doubtful  Photinia. 

Idnlflkialim.     UmlL  In  Lin.  TTmni.,  (4  pi  1 
Simommft.     MtmWut  bennl^iil  liotb.i 
.u£Jja  Hun.  M!Ui 


Spec.  Char,  ^c.     Leaves  lanceolate,  distantly  serrated.     Panicle  corymbose, 

filose.  Fruit  S-celled.  Seed  1,  large,  and  clothed  with  a  loose  teate. 
'ruit  sometimes  l-celled  from  abortion,  and  2-seeded.  (Don't  MiU.,  u, 
p.  602.)  A  tree,  20  (t.  high,  a  [lative  of  Nepal ;  Introduced  in  1821.  It 
appears  nearly  allied  to  Raphi6Iepis.  Hamilton  states  that  the  bark  is 
used,  in  Nepal,  to  dye  cotton  red. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Phatmia  not  yet  introduced. 

p.  iemMoUtuii  WiJL  ii  1  lullir  of  Kf  ngal ;  wid  li,  dc 

F.bt'M  lyre. 

p.  tUlita  Diw.' Prwl.,  9.  p.  ISdl, :  Crsue'gui  TlUbu  Tkimi.  Jap,,  HA.  i  )i  ■  uUn  o 

All  thtw  uru  *|ipe*r  lo  tw  well  wonh  piocurtng,  being  qipuaUy  *U  erergmnj.  ■ 


aafflBQ 


COTONEA'STER  Med.    The  Cotoneastbr.    Lm.  Sytt.  IcoB&n<kM 
Di-Pent^}nia. 

Uaiti/ltat/m.  H«L  GcKta.Bot.ITSa  ;  UadL  lo  Llii.  Soc.  Tniw,  1&  p  lOL i  D(c  Fnd., S.  |l OK  i 

Don-iM.a,«p.fla3. 
^*e*rmt     Mcipllui  til  /.«>. 
Deri^llan     Caianeailrr,  m  Hrt  orbartiunul  WDTd.  dgnlfrtof  qidno-Uke.     The  qulM*  ith  eiBld 

CoHMua  by  Fllnr  1  and  aaler,  i  corrupUan  at  ad  imttar,  1i  Wed  OGGHUmiUr  la  vxinnA  ttrntMtiidfc 

Tlie  rrnui,  und  C.  mcidi  In  pullcuki,  ii  DM  uollka  tlie  quince  In  III  imttt.  ILImilrr  iB  Ba. 

Beg.,  L  11S7.  ud  ItSa.J 

Deiiription.  Small  trees  of  Europe  and  India.  Leaves  simple,  entire;  tfae 
lower  aurface  covered  with  hairs.  Flowers  in  spreading  lateral  eymea. 
Petals  small,  continuing  long  upon  the  p^t.  Bracteaa  awl-shaped,  decidu- 
ous. {Lmdley  in  But.  Heg.,  t.  1239.)  The  species  are  very  desirable  gaidai 
shrubs,  or  low  trees,  from  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  their  flowers,  and  thdc 
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fruit ;  the  fruit  of  C.  frJ^da  and  C.  affinis,  in  particular,  being  produced  in 
great  abundance,  and,  being  of  an  intense  scarlet  colour,  have  a  very  splendid 
appearance,  and  remain  on  the  trees  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The 
cotoneasters  are  all  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  or  grading 
on  C  vulgaris,  on  the  common  cjuince,  or  on  the  hawthorn.  Though  the 
greater  part  of  the  species  arc  natives  of  Asia,  yet  in  Britain  they  are  found 
to  be  as  hardy  as  if  they  were  indigenous  to  the  north  of  Europe,  most 
especially  those  of  them  that  are  true  evergreens.  This  is  a  fact  well  worthy 
ot  being  noticed,  as  proving  the  positive  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  any 
one  country  from  introducing  into  it  the  productions  of  every  other  country, 
however  different  some  of  these  countries  may  he  in  civil  and  geographical 
circumstances.  It  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  that  law  of  Providence,  by 
which  man  is  enabled,  by  labour,  knowledge,  and  research,  to  add  greatly 
to  his  stock  of  enjoyment  and  happiness. 

§  i.  Leaves  deciduous.    Shrubs* 
A  1.  C.  vulga'ris  LindL     The  common  Cotoneaster. 

Jdeni^eaHoH  LlndL  In  Lin.  Soc.  Trang..  13.  n.  101. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  fi32. ;  Don'«  Mill.,  2.  p.  flOl 
^^non^tufs.    3f^pilus  CotonciUter  Lin.  Sp.^  &)i6,,  (Ed.  Fl.  Da/k,  t  112. ;  Ncflier   cotonneux.  Ft.; 

Quilten.Mi«M>l.  Ger. 
Engravings.    (£d.  FL  Dan.,  t  112. ;  Eng.  Bot  Supi>l.,  1 2713. ;  and  out  Jig.  fi20. 

Spec,  C/tar.,  cj-c.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base.  Pe- 
duncles and  calyxes  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  632.) 
A  native  of  sunny  parts  of  subalpine  hills  of  Europe 
and  of  Siberia.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  since  1656,  aniTwas  always  considered  a  foreign 
plant,  till  it  was  lately  found,  in  a  wild  state,  at  Orme^s 
Head,  in  Caernarvonshire.  (See  Smith's  Eng.  Flora^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  268. ;  and  Mag,  Nat,  Hurt.,  vol.  vi.  p.  55,  56.) 
In  its  wild  state,  this  species  forms  a  shrub  from  2  fl.  to 
3  fl.  high  ,*  but  in  cultivation  it  attains  the  height  of  4  ft. 
or  5  fl. ;  and,  grafled  standard  high  on  the  hawthorn  or 
the  mountain  ash,  it  forms  a  very  curious,  round-headed,  pendent-branched 
tree,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  July  and  August. 

Varieties,  The  following  three  forms  of  this  species  are  to  be  met  with,  both 
in  a  wild  state,  and  in  gardens :  — 

•  C,  V,  1  eryt/irocdrpa  Led.  Fl.  Alt.,  ii.  p.  219.,  has  the  fruit  red  when 

ripe. 

•  C  V.  2  melanocdrpa  Led. ;  iWspilus  Cotoneaster  Pall,  Fl,  Bou,,  i.p.  30. 

t.  14.;  M,  melanocarpa  Fisch,;  C,  melanoc&rpa  Lod.  Cat,;  has  the 
fruit  black  when  ripe. 

•  C  r.  3  dcpressa  Fries  Nov.  Suec,  p.  9.,  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.,  is  rather 

spiny,  with  lanceolate  acutish  leaves,  and  fruit  including  4  carpels. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  rocks  of  Sweden  near  Warberg. 

•  2,  C.  (f.)  tohento^sa  Lmdl,     The  tomentose,  or  woolly^  Cotoneaster. 

Jdeniyteation.    LindL  In  Lin.  Soc.  Trani^,  13.  p.  101. :  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  |>.  632. :  Don'i  Mill^  2.  p.  603. 
SmuomifmeM.   3/espiIuB  tomenUiM  WiUd,  Sp.,  2.  p.  1012L,  not  Lam. ;  M.  eriocirpa  Drc.  FL  Fr.  Synopt. 
•ad  Suppl.,  Ho.  360L 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  elliptical,  obtuse  at  both  ends.  Peduncles  and 
calyxes  woolly.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  632.)  A  shrub,  like  the  preceding 
species,  of  which  it  appears  to  us  to  be  only  a  variety,  found  wnd  on  the 
rocks  of  Jura,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland ;  and  in 
cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1759. 

m  3.  C.  (v.)  laxiflo'ra  Jacq.    The  Xoose-Jlowered  Cotoneaster. 

Uemt^fieation.    Jacq.  ex  LindL  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  13a'>. ;  Don'*  MilL,  2.  p.  601. 
BMgravings.    Bot  Reg.,.t  13U5. ;  and  OMtfigs,  (121.  and  62 J. 
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Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both 
ends,  smooth  above,  and  woolly  beneath. 
Cymes  panicled,  pilose.  Calyxes  quite 
smooth.  Flowers  pink.  (Don*t  Alill.,  ii, 
p.  604.)  Branches  brownish  purple,  with 
an  ash-coloured  cuticle,  which  peels  of!'.  A 
shrub,  flowering  in  April,  and  having  the 
same  general  appearance  and  habit  as  C. 
vulgaris,  but  difiering  from  it  in  having  large 
loose  racemes,  and  in  the  colour  of  its  flow- 
ers, and  their  greater  number.  It  was  raised 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
from  seeds  sent  by  Professor  Jacquin  of 
Vienna,  in  1826.  Its  native  country  is  un- 
known. Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  2i.  6d.  each. 


$  ii.  Subevergreen  or  deciduous.    Tall  Shrubs^  or  low  Trees, 
t  4.  C.  fri'gida  IValL     The  frigid  Cotoneaster. 


IdetUifieation.    Wall  ex  Lindl.  Bot  Reg.,  t  1229. ;  and  I>on*i  Mill,  2.  p.  G04w 
SuHon^me.    Pp\u  Niuia  Ham.  in  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  u  257.,  Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  (^4 
Engravings.    Bot  Reg.,  t  12^. ;  and  the  plate  of  tnU  cpeciet  in  our  Second  Volume. 


Spec,  Char.y  ^c,  Branchlets  woolly.  Leaves  elliptical,  raucronate,  coriaceous, 
crenulated,  glabrous,  woolly  beneath  when  young.  Corymbs  paniculate, 
terminal,  white  and  woolly.  Pomes  spherical.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  A 
native  of  the  higher  mountains  of  the  northern  region  of  Nepal,  at  Gossain- 
than ;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1824.  It  is  a  remarkably  robust- 
growing,  subevergreen,  low  tree,  producing  shoots  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  long  every 
season,  when  young ;  and,  in  3  or  4  years  from  the  seed,  becoming  very 
prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit.  "  Snow  white  with  blossoms,"  Dr.  Lindlev  says, 
*'  during  April  and  May,  and  crimsoned  with  bunches  of  bright  red  haws 
in  September  and  October."  (Bot,  Reg,,t.  1229.)  As  the  fruit,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  leaves,  remain  on  all  the  winter,  the  tree  makes  a 
splendid  appearance  at  that  season ;  and,  in  sheltered  situations,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  evergreen.  It 
is  very  hardy ;  the  specific  name  of  frlgida  being  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  coldness  of  the  locality  in  which  it  was  found.  It  is  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn.  Plants,  in  the  London  nursenes,  cost, 
at  present,  2s,  6d,  each ;  but,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  mav  be 
raised  f^m  seeds,  or  by  grafting,  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  tnem, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  fall  to  the  usual  price  of  grafted  Roskcess,  §  Pomeae. 

It  t  5.  C.  (f.)  AFFi^Nis  Lifidl,     The  related  (to  C.  frigida)  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.    LindL  in  Lin.  Soc  Trans.,  13.  p.  101. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  632. ;  and  Don't  Mia,  S. 

p.  e03L 
SynoHifmet.    Af^Iu*  integ^rrima  Hamilt  MSS. ;  M.  afflnit  D.  Don  Prod.  F7.  Nep.,  238. 
EHgramng.    Our  plate  in  Vol.  IL 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc,  Leaves  ovate,  with  a  small  mucro  at  the  tip,  and  tapered 
at  the  base.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  woolly.  i^Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  632.)  A 
native  of  Chittong,  a  town  of  Lower  Nepal;  introduced  in  1828,  and 
forming  a  robust  shrub,  or  low  tree,  in  general  habit  and  appearance  so 
like  the  preceding  sort,  as  to  induce  us  to  think  that  they  are  only  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  species.  They  are,  however,  different  in  foliage, 
and  on  that  account  worth  keeping  distinct.  In  the  arboretum  of  me 
Messrs.  Loddiges  there  is  a  plant  under  the  name  of  C.  kumana,  which, 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  variety  of  this  species.  As,  however,  it  has  not  yet  flowered  in 
this  country,  we  are  unable  to  state  anything  certain  respecting  it. 
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1!  f  6.  C.  acumina'ta  LiniU.     The  acuminated-Jnirnf  Cotoneaater. 

/dn(t)ca(iH.    UndL  in  Un,  Sac.  Tniu,,  13.  p.  101.;  Dk  Pnd.,  !,  p.  63E. ;  Dan"!  HIU.,  «.  p  SOS. 

^wiviw.     Mhpllui  animin&U  i.aM.  Sol.  Cot..  1.  9L<I. 

AvmA^.     Lodd.  BoL  Cab.,  L  919.  ;    lin.  Sat  Tnni.,  U.  L9,;    ud  ttic  |iUtc  titbit  Ipccia  in 

Spec.  Char.,^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  ralher  pilose  on  both  niHaces. 
Peduncles  glabrous,  I — 2,  rather  reflexed,  shorter  than  those  ofC.  vulg&iiB, 
C.  toraentosa,  or  of  C.  affi'nis.  Caljxes  glabrous.  (Drc.  Prod.,  iL  p.  632.) 
A  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  fonnrng  a  vigoruu throwing, 
lastigiate,  leathery-leaved  shrub,  or  very  handsome  subevergreen  low  tree. 
It  flowera  in  April  and  May,  and  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  abundance 
of  scarlet  fruit,  which  remain  on  all  the  winter.  It  is  a  very  distinct,  and 
B  most  desirable,  species.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  Git.  each ; 
and  at  Bollwyllcr,  1  franc  and  50  cents. 
I  7.  C.  numuula'ria  Lmdl.     The  inoney-like4ni[«d  Cotoneaster. 

UtuUfeatim.   LindL  in  Hon.  Tiini.,  &  p.  SO. 

DtrttaOaH.    ProlMljIr  from  Ihc  rDundn«u  otlbt  leif,  membUngthe  genmlfono  rrfcalDi. 

Bugrwiii^.    OucplMleIn  V<a  11. 

^pec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Dish  of  leaf  flat,  orbicular,  or  elliptical,  ending  in  a  mucro, 
in  some  instances  emarginate.  Petiole  of  about  the  length  of  the  stipules, 
which  are  linear-lanceolate,  membranous,  and  soon  fall  oC  Bark,  buda, 
flower  buda,  stipules,  petiole,  the  under  surl^ce  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf  and 
part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  inldrib,  tomentosely  hairy,  while  in  a 
young  state ;  the  bark,  petioles,  midrib  on  its  upper  sur&ce,  and  calyx,  be- 
come glabrous  when  old.  Flowers  iu  axillary  cymes,  few  in  a  cyme.  Style 
and  carpel,  which  has  a  bony  shell,  mostly  solitary.  Erect,  branched  in  a 
spreading  manner ;  branchlets  straight,  slender.  An  elegant  low  tree,  a 
native  of  the  mountain  region  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  I6E4,  growing  about 
15  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  white  fiowen  in  April  and  Hay. 

$  ill.    Leaves  evergreen,  leathery.     Lcm  Shrubs,   •with  prostrate 
Branches ;   Trailers,  but  not  properlt/  Creepers. 

■  8.  C.  hotundipo'lia  IVal/.    The  round-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

na.    C.  luicropTif  ill  fi  USu-bni  LML  Set.  Ret.,  t.  II9T. ;  C  tTra-dnl  Hurt )  Ihs  Bcu. 
BoL  Hrg..  1  liar.  1  'uid  Dur  /^I.  ffi3.  *Bd  6S4. 

1^  Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  roundish,  pi- 
lose beneath,  evergreen.  Peduncles 
l-flowered.  Producing  its  white  flow- 
ers in  April  and  May.  {Don't  Milt.,  \ 
ii'  p.  604.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.;  a  nativ~ 
of  Gossainthan ;  and  introduced  i 
1823.  Dr.  Lindley  says  that  "  n»-  ^ 
tivc  specimens  have  convinced  him  ( ^-^ 
that  this  is  a  distinct  species  from  -- —  - 
C.  microphj  11a"  (Bol.  Seg.,  1 1229.); 
from  which  it  differs,  he  saya,  "  in  being  a  plant  of  mora  vigorotis  growth ; 
in  having  somewhat  larger  and  flatter  feaves ;  and  in  bearing  flowera  more 
fretiuentiyin  twos  and  threes  than  singly.  (Ibid.,  L  1187.)  The  shoots  are 
rigid,  and  thickly  clothed  with  leathery  evergreen  leaves;  and  the  flowera, 
which  are  numerous,  are  succeeded  by  bright  scarlet  fruit,  which  remain 
on  the  plant  all  the  year.  It  is  a  most  desirable  shrub  for  a  small  garden, 
for  clothing  a  naked  wall,  covering  rockwork,  or  grafting  standard  high, 
■o  as  to  form  a  pendent  evergreen  tree.  Dwarf  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  2t.  fid.  each  j  standards,  from  5i,  (o  7'.  The  speciflc  name 
ofrotundifolia  is  rather  unfortunate  for  this  species,  C.  nummulin'a  hav- 
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ing  leaves  more  decidedly  round;  microphylla  is  better;  but  U'va-urgi, 
wc  think,  would  be  best,  both  because  itresemUes'frctosCiphylos  U'va<iim 
in  appearance  and  habit,  and  becikiise.  Chough  a  native  of  Asia,  it  is  equally 
hardy  with  that  plant.  It  might  be  gralled  standard  high  in  every  haw- 
thorn hedge  in  [he  north  of  Scotland. 

■  9,  C.  (a.)  mcROPHv't-LA  (fa//.     The  smalMcaved  Cotoneaater. 

naUifirallan.     Wall  tiUndl.  B«.  Reg..  L  1114.)  DgO'I  HllL,  «.  p.  6M. 

Eneratmfi.    Bot  Reg,  I.  1U4  j  ind  ouc/(.  6*i 

Spec,  Char.,  /fc.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  pubescent 
beneath,  evergreen.  Peduncles  usually  1-flowered. 
(Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  SM.)  Flowers  white,  and  pro- 
duced in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in  IH24.  Not- 
withstanding the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Lindley,  we 
cannot  belp  considering  this  only  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and 
forms  a  oae  plant  on  rockwork,  or  on  a  lawn,  where  f 
it  has  room  to  extend  itself.  "  Its  deep  glossy  fo-  S-  jf  ^ 
Uage,  which  no  cold  will  impair,  is,  when  the  plant  ^-=-** 
is  in  blossom,  strewed  with  snow-white  flowers,  which,  reposing  on  a  iicfa 
couch  of  ^een,  have  so  brilliant  an  appearance,  that  a  poet  woiud  compare 
them  to  diamonds  l}ing  on  a  bed  of  emeralds."  {hindL')  "  It  is  deserving  of 
notice,  that  the  peculiar  flavour,  which,  in  Aosaces,  is  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence  of  prussic  acid,  is  so  strong  in  this  plant,  that,  before  flowering,  it  wotdd 
be  taken  for  a  Priinua ;  a  remarkable  fact  in  a  tribe  of  plants  which  are  re- 
puted to  possess,  excluaively,  malic  instead  of  prussic  acid."  (/drM.)  A 
plant  of  C.  microph<  Ha,  at  High  Clere,  of  about  10  years  growth,  wa«,  in 
MOi,  6  ft.  high,  and  formed  a  dense  bush,  covering  a  space  21  ft.  in  tU>- 
meter.  Its  branches  are  strong  and  ruid;  its  foliage  ofau  inteuse  green, 
lucid,  with  scarcely  any  veins,  and  of  leathery  texture;  and  it  is  never 
without  a  profusion  of  scarlet  berries.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  thorn, 
or  any  of  its  congeners,  this  shrub  forms  a  singular  and  beautiful  evei^reen 
drooping  tree:  or  it  will  cover  a  naked  wall  nearly  as  rapidly  as  ivyj  and  it 
possesses  a  decided  advantaj;e  over  that  plant,  and  particularly  over  the 
variety  calledthegtant  ivy,  in  its  shoots,  which  maybe  prevented  from  extend- 
ing many  inches  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and,  consequently,  being  not  likely 
to  injure  the  plants  growing  near  it.  Were  the  practice  of  trainina  trees 
and  shrubs  in  architectural  or  sculptural  shapes  again  to  come  into  lashion, 
there  are  few  plants  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding sort  of  Ootonc^ster.  To  some,  it  may  appear  in  bad  taste  to  revive 
the  idea  of  verdant  sculptures ;  but  such  is  the  ardent  desire  of  the  human 
mind  for  novelty,  that  we  have  no  doubt  clipped  trees  and  shrubs  will,  at 
no  distant  period,  be  occasionally  reintroduced  in  gardens.  The  contrast 
produced  by  beauties  of  this  kinJ,  in  the  midst  of  a  profusion  of  natural  and 
natural-like  acenery,  is  delightful. 

■  10.  C.  (a.)  ffuiiPo'LiA  Wall.    The  Boxdeaved  Cotoneaster. 

Jitnllfialiixi.     Will  H  LlnilL  But  Rt«  ,  t  ItSSL  ;  Don't  Mill.,  IL  PL  MM. 

Spec.  Char,,  <J-c.  Leaves  ovate,  woolly  beneath,  evei^reen.  Peduncles  S- 
llowered,  woolly.  Flowers  white.  {DoiCt  MUl.,  ii.  p.  604.)  A  native  of 
Nee4;hcrry;  introduced  in  1824;  and  apparently  a  variety  of  C.  rotuo- 
ditblia,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  peduncles  8  and  3-flowered, 
but  scarcely  in  any  thing  cise. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Cotone6ster  not  yet  inlroduced. 

C.  baciUiru  W*ll.  Ined.  LlndL  in  Bot  Rfg.,  L  liSS..  hu  obonli  iaif  *nd  mMBj-taweni  cywKt. 

CoHiua  Wdl.  innL  UiuU.  In  BM.  Rif.,  t-IKS,  li  *  naUTe  of  the  dioudUIu  of  Nqal  nd 
KvDAon,  wiUi  Dunj-SawtEwl,  crolvdaL  gltbruu  r^DiH. 

Aa  LbcTF  Is  every  probmtjllilr  lh«L  Ul  (he  caCoDntterm.  rT«n  though  lutivei  ai  Aiu,  ue  quhfl 
Imrily,  the  laliAluclLun  at  Ubw  Bpccici  or  varietUs  u  Mrdrulljtobc  detired  b;  nnr  lover  of  bjpivgtu 
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1. 


AMELA'XCHJER  Med.       The  Amelanchier.      Lin.  St/st.     Icosandria 

Di-Pentagynia. 

MaUifieatkm.    Med.   Gesch.,  1793.;  Lindl.  ia  Lin.  Soc.  Tniu.,  15.  |>.  lOU  ;  Dec.  PrcML,  i.  p.  632. ; 

I>OQ'iMiiL.2.i>.6r>l 
Smioi^met.   A/ifeq>UiM  L.  \  Pfrn*  W.  j  Arbnta  Pen. 
Deriwmon.    According  to  Cluiiiu,  Ameiancier  is  the  old  Savoy  name  tor  A.  vulg&ris.  {E.  <^  PL) 

AmeUmMer  is  the  Savoy  name  for  the  medlar. 

Detcriptiony  ^c.  Small  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  with 
simple,  serrated,  deciduous  leaves,  white  flowers  in  racemes,  and  linear- 
lanceolate  deciduous  bracteas.  (^Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  632.)  In  British  gardens, 
they  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  which  are  white,  abundant,  showy,  and 
produced  early  in  the  season ;  for  their  fruit,  which  ripens  in  June ;  and  for 
the  deep  red,  or  rich  yellow  hue,  which  their  foliage  assumes  in  autumn. 
They  are  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  hawthorn  or  the  quince;  or  the 
wmker  on  the  stronger-growing  species  of  the  genus. 

'jt  I.  A,  vuLGA^Ris  Mamch,    The  common  Amelanchier. 

Jdmi0caiion,    Mcench  Meth..  682. ;  Dec  FnxL,  S.  p.  632. ;  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  604. 

Spmaimes.     Mbtpilxu  Ameldnckier  Lin.  Sp,  6S5.,  Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  1 300. ;   P^rus  Aptetdmckter 

Wind.  Sfx,  2.  p.  lOla  ;  Arteia  rotundifMia  Pars.  S^n..  2.  p.  59. ;  CYatc^gus  rotundifblia  Lam. ; 

Airbus  Ametanchier  Cranti ;  Alisier  Amelanchier,  Amoancbier  des  Bois,  Neflier  ii  Feuilles  rondes, 

Fr.  I  FeUenbime,  Ger. 

Ettgrawmgs.    Jacq.  FL  Anstr.,  1 300. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 245a  ;  our  V-  ®^:  »^  the  plate  in  VoL  IL 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.      Leaves   roundish-ovaJ,  --<^    ^^  *«6 

bluntish,  downy  beneath,  afterwards 
glabrous.  Fruit  dark  blue.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ri.  p.  632.)  A  native  of  mountainous 
woods,  among  rocks,  in  difierent  parts  of  + 
the  Continent  of  Europe ;  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  at  Fontainbleau ;  and  in 
cultivation  in  England  since  1596.  It 
forms  a  most  desirable  low  tree,  on  ac- 
count of  its  early  and  numerous  flowers, 
which  cover  the  tree  like  a  white  sheet, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and,  in  veiy 
mild  seasons,  even  in  March.  The  fruit 
is  round,  soft,  and  eatable :  it  ripens  in 
July,  and  soon  drops  off,  or  is  eaten  by  the  birds.  There  are  trees  of  this 
species  at  Syon,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height. 

1  2.  A.  (v.)  BoTRYA^iUM  Dec.     The  Grape-Pear,  or  Snotvy-blottomcd 

Amelanchier. 

Ideni^atkm.    "Dtc  Prod..  2.  p.  632.  ;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  202.  ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  6(4. 

f«.    if^pilus  canadensis  Lm.  Sp.,  185. ;  M.  arfobrea  Mickx.  Art,,  2,  L  6&  j  Oats'gus  race 

mbsa  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  84.  ;  ^rus 
Botryipium  Lin.  JU.  Smppl.,  p.  2S5. ; 
Azbnia  BoCryipium  Pert.  Syn.,2. 


chier  de  Ch<nsv,  Alisier  &  Grappea, 

Fr.  i  Tkaubenblme,  Ger. 
Engravfngt.       Schm.   Artx,   t  84l  : 

WUd.  AbbikL.  1 79. ;  Krause,  1 56.- 

the  plates  of  this  species,  in  a  young 

and  an  old  state,  in  VoL  II. ;    our 

fig.  6S9.,   from  a  specimen    taken 

from  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden,  with  the  leaves 

and    flowers  fully  expandedj  and 
Jigs.  627.  and 
^ring  before  the 
in  some  respecU  from>i^.  629^    See  »r  W.  J.  Hooker's  remarks  under  J.  ovklis, 

^JM'c.  CTiar.f  S^c.     Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  cuspidate,  somewhat  villous  when 
young,  afterwards  glabrous.    ISatwc  ot  Wr^wAa  «i\\d  V^oivaU.  ifiic.  Prod., 


6S8.,  coined  from  Michaiix's  North  American  Sulva ;  /Ig.  &n.  showing  the  plant  in 
he  flowers  are 'AiUy  opened;  andyfg.  628.  showing  the  plant  in  fruit.  Bothdiflftr 
U  from>S>.  629.    See  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  remarks  under  A.  ovklis.  Na  4. 


nosA'cE£.     amela'xchieb. 
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iu  p.  038.)    A  ahnib,  or  low  tree,  closely  resembling  the  preceding  *pecies  ; 

and  by  some  botanists  comidered  aa  only  a  variety  of  it.     In  America,  it 

grows   to   the   height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  with  a 

trunk   loin,  or   ISin.  in  diameter.      The  Dowers 

expand  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  they  are  auc- 

ceedcd  by  small  fruit  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  of 

an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  which  ripens  in  the  be-    .' 

^nning  of  June,  before  that  of  any  other  tree  or 

shrub.     Of  this  fruit  the  largest  tree  rarely  yields 

more  than  half  a  pound.     The  wood  of  the  tree  is 

white,  and  it  exhibits  no  dilference  between  the 

heart  and  the  sap :  it  is  longitudinally  traversed  by 

small  bright  red  vessels,  which  intersect  each  other, 

and  run  together;  a  physiological  peculiarity  which, 

Michaux  observes,  occurs  luso  in  the  red  birch. 

In  British  gardens,  it  may  be  found  from  12  ft.  t 

80  ft.  high,  covered  with  its  white  flowers  in  early  ^ 

spring,  and  very  ornamental  in  autumn,  from  the 

fine  dark  red  which  its  leaves  assume  before  dying 

off. 

1  3.   A.  (v.)  sandui'ne*  Dec.     The  blood-coloured  Amelanchier. 

II.  In  But  Rq|.,  L  im.  1  HooL  Fl  Bur.  AmcT.,  I.pKn.i 
Imfr.  SrfH.,  I  [lMI)  Artwta  luitalBM  KMt.;  Miapllui 

£iw~r^^^T  'BaL~iiia.~,Cwi.imimiijiei.e30,'i3i. 

Spec,  Char.,  ffc.  Leaves  oval,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  mucronate,  finely  ser- 
rated, somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Flowerafewinaraceme.  Calyx 
glabrous.     Petals  linear,  obtuse.    Fruit  eatable.  {Dec.  Pnid.,u.p.  633.) 


This  plant  differs  princ^ully  from  A.  (v.)  Bntryiipiuin  in  the  fewer  flowers, 
much  shorter  raceme,  and  shorter,  broader,  and  more  ovate  petals ;  and  in  the 
young  leaves  being  perfectly  destitute  of  pubescence.  According  to  Purah. 
It  is  a  small  tree  with  blood-red  branches;  whence,  probably,  Uie  specific 
name;  though  in  Don't  MUlrr  it  is  called  the  bloody-fruited  Amelan- 
chier.    It  js  a  native  of  Hudson's   Bay,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain 


1884,     Judging  frotn  the  plant  in  the'HorticuItunil  Society's  Garden,  we 
'  '  IK  it  only  a  variety  of  .^.  (v.l  Botryapium;  but, 
id,  in  fact,  consider  all  the  a 


strongly  inclined  to  thinj 
though  we  are  of  this  opi 
'     '■"■      itfo 


nivalis,  P.  sinaica,  P.  wlicifolia,  P.  dseagnifdlia,  and  others,  are  only  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  wild  peer  (P.  communis),  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
species,  we  think  they  are  as  well  worth  keeping  distinct,  and  of  being 
cultivBlcd,as  if  they  were  species.     What  advantage,  then,  it  maybe  aiikect 
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that  truth  and  lacts  ou^t  to  be  pursaed  for  their  own  sake ;  secondly,  that 
if  what  are  now  considered  ^>ecieB  can  be  proved  to  be  varieties,  it  will 
save  botanists  and  gardeners  much  trouble  in  seeking  for  pennanent  or 
specific  distinctions  where  none  realty  exist:  thirdly,  it  will  greatly  assiijt 
the  memory,  byerouping  related  binds  toeeiher;  and  it  will  be  aguiUeio 
collectors  in  their  choice  of  sorta.  See  what  we  have  advanced  on  this 
eul^ect  in  p.  216. 

t  i.  A.  (v.)  ovt'Lis  Dec.     The  oval-leaved  Amelanchier. 

Idenl^aliom.    D«.  Prod.,  K  p.  63E.  i  Don't  Hill..  £  p.  6M. 

^MHHUIWI.  CrilB'ini  iiiic:!!*  Lam.  Diet,  1.  B.M.7;  MhtoWat  Amrlim-Mrr  Wtit  Car.  p  184.  ; 
A.  Mmfltm  Dou.  Us.!  M.  «n*d*niil  ..r.  .  ovUU  ^fiutj.  Am..  1.  p  S9I.  i  PJni.  arttii 
mad.  ^,,  2.  f  lOlt.  -.  ArAnli  ortlli  Fcri.  Sim.,  £.  p  S40.  i  AmdinchiBT  du  CiDiidi,  Aliiiei  i 
tlB\,  Fr. ;  nindbljittrjn  Blnw,  Gtt. 

Et^rariMt.    rig.  SH. 

^Kc.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  roundish-elliptical,  acute; 
when  youn^  rather  velvety  beneath;  when  adult, 
olabrous.  Raceme  coarctate.  Petals  obovate. 
Calyx  pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii,  p.  632.)  A  na- 
dve  of  North  America,  throughout  Canada,  (rom 
Late  Huron  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1600,  grows  to  the  height  of  a  I 
tree,  and  produces  its  flowers  and  fruits  at  i 
aaoie  time  as  A.  Botrykpiuiu.  Of  this  species  Sir 
Wro,  Jackson  Hooker  observes,  "  1  am  sometimes 
disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Torrey,  who  suspects  | 
this  to  be  only  a  variety  of  A.  Botryapium ; "  and 
he  adds  that  Michaui  seems  to  have  included  A.  i 
Botryi^ium  and  A.  vul^ris  under  his  A.  canadensis. 
A.  ovUis,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  abounds  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Saskatchawan,  where  its  wood  is  prized  by  the  Cree  Indians  for  making 
arrows  and  pipe  stems ;  and  it  is  thence  termed  by  the  Canadian  voyagers 
bois  de  fteche.  Its  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  arc  the  Roeat 
fruit  in  the  country;  and  are  used  by  the  Cree  Indians  both  in  a  fresh  and 
in  a  dried  Btal«.  liicy  "  make  excellent  puddings,  very  little  inferior  to 
plum-pudding."  (Hooi.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  i.  p.  803.)  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  this,  and  the  two  preceding  forms,  belong  to  one  species.  There 
are  trees  of  both  species  in  the  Horticultural  Soeietv's  Garden,  within  a  very 
few  yards  of  each  other;  and  it  is  from  examining  these  at  diflerent  seasons 
that  we  have  arrived  at  the  above  conclusion. 

Farieli/. 

J  A.  (n.'jo.  2  mbcordala  Dec.  Ardnia  subcordata  Ao/l ;  3falue  microcirpa 
Raf, — A  native  ofmountains  near  New  York.  (Dec.  Prod.,u.  p.  63S.) 
%  A.  (p.)o.  3  temiUalegrifoUa  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  801. — Leaves  for 
the  most  part  separated  at  the  apex.  A  native  about  the  Grand 
Rapids,  and  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia. 
1  5.  A.  (v.)  flo'rida  Lmdl.    The  flowery  Amelanchier. 

litrntflciillat.    Lindt  Bot  Rrt..  t.  1SS9. ;  0*rd.  Uu.,  lol  ii.  p.  tM 
Eyriai^t.    fiat.  Rc(.,l.lU0.i  udour  A.  GSi.  to  i  Kali  ^  t  In.  to  I  A.,  and 

^Kc.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  coarsdy 
serrate  in  the  terminal  portion,  gla- 
brous in  every  state.     Bracteas  and 
stipules  feathery  at  the  tip,  soon  tailing  ' 
ofi.  FlowersinuprightrBccmeB,many   ^ 
in  a  raceme.    .Calyx  glabrous  exter-  J 
nsUy;  its  segments  longer  than,  or  j 
at   least    as    long   as,  the   stamcr 
(Lmdletf  in  Bol.  Meg.,  t.  1589.) 
handsome  hardy  shrub,  or  low  tn 
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in  habit  and  general  appearance  like  A,  (v.)  Botry^pium ;  but  at  once 
recognised  as  distinct  bv  the  shortness  of  its  stamens.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  hornbeam ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
with  petals  varying  in  length,  some  having  measured  more  than  }  of  an 
inch.  It  flowers  later,  and  the  fruit  ripens  later,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
sorts.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America,  and  sent  to  England  by  him  in  1826.  There  is  now  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  upwards  of  10  ft. 
high.  In  general  habit,  it  is  somewhat  more  mstkiatc  than  the  other  sorts, 
unless  we  except  A.  sanguinea,  to  which,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  it  is  very 
near  akin.    Possibly  a  distinct  species,  but  we  doubt  it. 

Variety, 

1  A  (».)/•  2  parvifoUcy  the  A,  parvifolia  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  not  growing  above  3  ft.  or  4  fl.  high,  and 
smaller  leaves.  It  appears  to  us  only  a  variety  of  A,  (v.)  If6rida ; 
which,  like  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  varies  exceedingly,  according 
to  soil,  situation,  age  of  the  plant,  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted,  &«. 
It  is  from  having  observed  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearances which  the  same  plant  assumes  in  the  different  London 
nurseries,  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
they  have  all  probably  originated  in  the  same  species.  We  have 
now  before  us  specimens  of  A,  (v.^  florida,  from  the  Fulham  Nurseiy, 
with  leaves  14  in.  broad,  and  2^  m.  long,  with  their  margins  deeply 
notched;  while  those  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
are  about  two  thirds  of  the  size,  and  auite  entire.  We  have  abo 
leaves  of  A,  Botry^pium  from  the  Fulham  Nursery,  4  in.  long  in- 
cluding the  footstalk,  and  3^  in.  without  it ;  and  2  in.  broad ;  while 
those  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  are  only  1}  in.  long, 
and  1  in.  broad ;  and  those  from  Messrs.  Loddiges  are  still  smaller. 

Genus  XVII. 


± 


iifE^SPILUS  Lindl,    The  Medlar.    Lin,  Si/st.  Icos4ndria  Di-Pentagynia. 

IdfiUification.    Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trani.,  ia  p.  99. :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  633.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  a 
SyfioMj/ffttfff.    Ifefpiliu  sp.  of  Lin.  and  othcn :  Mespil6phora  sp.  of  Neck. 
ArrAwlfcm.    From  mr*M,  a  half,  and  ptfof,  a  bullet ;  fruit  rctembling  half  a  bullet 

Description,  S^c,  Deciduous  trees  of  the  middle  size,  natives  of  Europe ; 
the  first  species  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  eatable,  and  the  seeds  of 
which  are  accounted  anti-lithic ;  and  the  other  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  or 
low  tree,  of  the  general  character  of  a  Cratae^gus,  to  which  genus  it  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  properly  belonging.  They  are  propagated  by  grafting 
on  the  quince,  the  wild  pear,  or  the  common  hawthorn.  The  price,  in  the 
nurseries,  is  the  same  as  for  Crataegus. 

It  1.  M,  GEEMA^NiGA  L,     The  German,  or  common^  Medlar. 

ItUn^caikm.    Lin.  Sp.,  684. ;  PalL  FL  Roml,  1. 13.  f.  1. ;  Dec  PnxL,  2.  p.  63& }  Don't  HUL,  2. 
EfH[ravingt.    PaU.  FL  Ron.,  1 13L  f.  L ;  and  the  plate  of  this  ipeciee  in  our  Second  Vcdume. 

Spec,  Char.^  Spc,  Leaves  lanceolate,  tomentose  beneath,  undivided.  Flowers 
solitary.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  633.)  A  deciduous  tree  of  the  second  rank ;  a 
native  of  Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  bushy  places  and  woods ;  and  said 
to  be  found,  also,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  ancf  aoout  Chester,  in  England ; 
apparently  in  a  truly  wild  state  in  Sussex.  (See  Mag,  Nat,  Hitt,,yo\,ix,  p.  86.) 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October  and  November. 
This  tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  for  an  indefinite  period ;  not  only  the  species,  but  several  varieties. 
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being  mentioned  by  Turner,  Gerard,  Parkinson,  and  other  early  British 
writers  on  botany  and  gardening.  For  its  culture  as  a  fruit  tree,  we  refer 
to  the  Encyclopcpdia  of  Gardenings  edit.  1835.  As  an  ornamental  tree, 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection,  from  the  tortuous  fantastic 
appearance  of  its  branches,  its  large  white  flowers,  its  large  leaves,  and 
the  rich-looking  persistent  calyxes  which  accompany  its  fruit. 

Varieties,    De  Candolle  gives  the  following  forms  of  this  species,  which  may 
be  considered  as  natund  varieties :  — 

^  M,g.  \  st/hestriJt  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1 .  —  Spiny.  Fruit  small.    It  loses  its 

spines  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
It  M.^.  2  stricia  Dec,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  172.,  Dod.  Pempt.,  801. — 

Spineless.     Leaves  doubly  serrated. 
t  M.  g,  ^diffusa  Dec,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  172.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  Fr.,i. 
t.  3.  —  Thornless.    Leaves  nearly  entire.    Fruit,  in  many  instances, 
abortive  of  seeds. 

In  the  Hortiadtural  Societi/*t  Frmt  Catalogue^  the  following  four  culti- 
vated sorts  are  given,  which  may  be  considered  as  artificial  varieties :  — 

1 .  Blake's  large-fndted  Medlar, 

2.  Dutch  Medlar.  —  Fruit  the  largest  of  any. 

3.  Nottingham^  or  commony  Medlar.  —  Fruit  obovate,  middle  size,  and  of 

the  best  quality:   the  only  sort  worth   cultivating  for  its  fruit  in 
England. 

4.  Tlie  ttoneless  Medlar.  —  Fruit  small,  and  of  little  merit. 

The  fruit  of  the  medlar  is  not  eaten  till  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  when  it 
18  very  agreeable  to  some  palates ;  though  it  is,  as  Du  Hamel  observes,  more 
im  Jrmt  de  fantame,  than  one  of  utility.  A  number  of  trees  of  the  different 
varieties  may  be  seen  in  the  orchard  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
where  they  have  taken  very  picturesque  shapes. 

Statistics.  In  some  of  the  old  gardens  about  Twickenham,  the  traveller  may  see  ftxmi  the  road 
medlar  trees  trcm  25  ft  to  30  ft.  high,  with  heads  f^om  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  diameter.  At  Syon,  and  at 
Ham  House,  there  are  medlars  35  ft.  nigh.  In  Deronahire.  at  Bystock  Park,  a  tree,  IS  yean  planted, 
ia  14ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  one,  SO  years  planted,  is  18  ft  high  :  at  Claremont,  an  old 
tree  is  SO  ft.  high.  In  WilUhire,  at  Longford  Castie,  there  is  a  tree  15  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  25  ft.  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslough  Castle,  there  is  one 
S4ft.  hign.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  16  years  planted,  it  is  15|  ft.  high :  in 
BanfAhTre,  at  Gordon  Castle,  S4  ft.  high ;  in  Stirlingshire,  at  Callander  Park,  4U  years  planted,  it 
Is  12  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Olasncrin  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high ;  in 
Galway,  at  Castle  Coole,  16  ft.  high. 

t  2.  M.  Smi'th//  Dec.    Smith's  Medlar. 

Identification.      Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p  6Sa  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  605. 

^mmifmes.    M.  ^andifltkra  Smith  Exot.  Boi.,  1.  p  33.  i  M.  loMta  Poi'r,  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.  t  3342. 
Engravings.    Smith  Exot  Bot,  1. 1 1&  ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  3442. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our 
Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.j  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong,  elliptic,  serrated,  pubescent  on  the  nerves 
beneath.  Flowers  usually  solitary.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  605.)  The  native 
country  of  this  tree  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
are  one  half  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  medlar.  The  stipules  of  the 
sterile  branches  are  large  and  foliaceous.  A  tree,  growing  to  tne  height  of 
20  ft.,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June ;  readily  propagated  by  grafting  on  the 
common  thorn.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  medlar,  and  well  deserves 
a  place  in  ornamental  plantations  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  profusion.  The  general  aspect  and  habit  of  the  tree  are 
those  of  a  C^tee^gus ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  many  persons  considered  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  that  genus  than  to  A/espilus.  A  scarlet-flowered 
variety  of  this  species  would  be  a  most  charming  garden  plant. 

statistics.  There  are  fine  old  specimens  of  M.  Smlthri  at  Syon,  Purser's  Crov,  Ham  House,  and 
Fulbam  Palace,  ftrom  SO  a  to  25  ft.  high.  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  15  years  planted,  it  is  19  ft.  nigh, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9 in.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Wardour  Castle,  30  years 
planted,  it  is  H)(t  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  2  in.,  and  .of  the  head  21  ft  .  in  loamy  soil, 
on  retentive  clay.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  18  years  i^ntcd,  tt  is  24  ft.  high. 
In  Scotland,  in  Forfkrshire,  at  Airlie  Castle,  8  years  planted,  it  is  9ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the 
GUsoerin  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  nigh.  Price,  in  tlie  nurseries,  the  same  aa 
for  Astse^gus. 
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Genus  XVIII. 


PVRUS  Lindl,    The  Pear  Tree.    Lin.  Sj/st,  lcos4ndria  Di-Pentagynia. 

Ident^atkm.    Lindl.  Lin.  Soc.  Tr.,  13.  p.  S7. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  633. :  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  605. 
Sjfnonynurs.     Pfm%^  Jfklu«,  and  56rbu«,  Toum. ;    Pfuu  and  5orbuf,  Un. ;   Pyr6phorum  and 
Apyr6phoruua,  Neck. 

Description,  Low  trees,  and  some  shrubs ;  almost  all  deciduous ;  natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Some  of  them  in  great  estimation 
throughout  the  world  for  their  fruit ;  and  others  cultivated  chiefly  for  their 
flowers.  Under  the  genus  Pyrus,  botanists  have  lately  united  the  Linnaean 
genera  Z^rus  and  <S<5rbus,  together  with  several  species  formerly  included 
under  iliespilus,  CVatae^gus,  and  other  genera.  Talang  the  generic  character 
from  the  fruit,  this  union  appears  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  canons  laid 
down  by  botanists :  but  we  cannot  help  stating  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  convenient,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  in  establishing  genera,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  leaves,  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  the  phy* 
siology,  and  even  the  habit,  of  the  plant,  than  merely  to  draw  the  distinctive 
characteristics  from  the  parts  of  fructification.  In  consequence  of  attending 
only  to  these  parts  of  plants,  the  genus  Pj^rus,  as  at  present  constituted,  con* 
tains  species,  such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  which  will  not  graft  on  each  other ; 
a  circumstance  which  clearly  shows  that  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of  plants 
in  one  genus  is  not  a  natural  one.  We  not  only  think  that  no  plants  should 
be  comprehended  in  the  same  genus  which  will  not  graft  reciprocally  on  each 
other,  but  that  plants  of  different  habits  or  constitutions  should  not  be  united ; 
and,  consequently,  that  twining  plants  should  not  be  united  with  trees  and 
upright  shrubs ;  nor  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  with  evergreens.  In  short, 
as  we  have  stated  in  p.  812.,  we  would  form  genera  on  a  kind  of  na^ 
tural  system,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  plant  taken  together, 
and  not  from  any  particular  part,  or  circumstance,  or  class  of  circumstances, 
belonging  to  it.  We  think  we  may  refer,  in  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of 
this  doctrine,  to  the  excellent  observations  that  have  been  quoted  from  Dr. 
Lindley,  under  the  head  of  L6wea ;  not  without  a  hope,  as  it  was  in  the 
commencement  of  Dr.  Lindley's  botanical  career  that  he  brought  so  many 
species,  dissimilar  in  habits,  together  into  the  genus  P^rus,  that  he  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  has  stated  in  the  passage  referred  to,  be  at  some  future 
time  induced  to  sqparate  them,  and  to  restore  the  genera  3fMus,  i9<5rbu8, 
.^^ria,  and  Aronia.  We  request  our  readers  to  observe  that  here,  as  in  other 
similar  cases,  we  merely  state  our  opinion ;  and  that  we  by  no  means  consider 
ourselves  entitled  to  separate  assemblages  oi  species,  or  to  alter  established 
names,  in  any  manner  whatever.  No  one  ought  to  do  this  who  has  not 
attained  a  d^ree  of  rank  in  the  botanical  world  to  which  we  have  no  preten- 
sion :  and  hence,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  have  assumed  a  species  to  be 
a  variety,  we  have  only  indicated  our  opinion  in  parentheses,  leaving  the  reader 
to  adopt  it,  or  not,  as  he  chooses.  We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  throw  out 
su^estions  for  the  consideration  of  botanists ;  and,  as  these  are  always  made 
with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling,  and  are  merely  submitted  as  speculative, 
with  a  view  to  do  good,  we  hope  our  readers  will  receive  them  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  in  which  they  are  made.  When  a  more  perfect  knowledge  is  obtained  of 
all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  remodel  the  whole  of  the  genera,  as  well  as  to  ^ve  new 
and  characteristically  composed  names  to  all  the  species ;  a  labour  which,  great 
as  it  may  appear  at  present,  will  be  diminished  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible, 
when  the  present  chaos  of  names,  and,  apparenUy,  of  species,  is  reduced  by 
simplification. 

To  return  to  the  genera  Pj^rus,  we  believe  we  may  assert  that  some 
of  the  species  it  contains  are,  and  have  been  for  ages,  the  most  universally 
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cultivated  of  all  ligneous  plants ;  the  apple  and  the  pear  beinf  lugfaly  esteemed 
fruits,  both  in  the  temperate  and  transition  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  These, 
and  ail  the  species  of  the  sen  us,  are  propagated  bv  grafting  on  the  wild  varie- 
ties of  each  division.  We  have  before  stated  the  price  of  the  grafted  fruit 
trees  which  belong  to  Roskcese  to  be,  about  London,  from  li.  to  \s.6d,  each 
for  dwarfs,  and  from  2s,  6d,  to  5s.  each  for  standards ;  at  Bollw)  ller,  francs  may 
be  substituted  for  shillings ;  and  at  New  York,  cents  for  halfpence ;  the  Ame- 
rican cent  being  about  equal  to  the  English  halfpenny,  or  the  French  sous,  and, 
of  course,  worth  5  French  centimes. 

§  i.  Pyrdphorum  Dec. 

Sed,  Char,  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  5,  dbtinct.  Pome  more  or  less 
top-shaped,  or  subgtobose,  without  a  concavity  at  the  base.  Pedicels  simple, 
umbeled.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanded.  {Dec,  PiW.,  iL  p.  633.)  This  sec- 
tion comprehends  ail  tne  pears,  properly  so  called. 

2  1.  P.  COMMUNIS  L.    The  common  Pear  Tree. 

UemfficaHem.    Lin.  Sp ,  68&  ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  639L ;  Don't  MiH.,  2.  pc  605. 

%iiw^wfg.  P.  iTchnw  G^trtm.  Prmet.,  2.  pi  44. 1 87. ;  P.  lyW^tm  Dod.  PempL,  80a ;  Ih^rfater  Raw 

Jpr*.,  452.  i  Poirier,  Fr. ;   gemeine  Birne,  or  Bimebaum,  Gtr.  \  Pero,  ItciL  ;  Pera,  ^pos. ;   and 

(jniacbka,  JRmtsian. 
Mmrranrngs.    Blackw.  Hecl>.«t453L ;  Eng.  Bot.t  178li ;  and  Che  plate  of  ttiiaipedci  in  our  Second 

Volume. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,  Branches  and  buds  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  gla- 
brous upon  both  surfaces.  Flowers  corymbose.  Wild  in  the  woods  of 
Europe,  or  cultivated  in  gardens.  (^Dec,  Prod,,  iL  p.  634.) 

Varieties.     De  Candolle  mentions  two  forms  of  the  wild  species,  company 
tively  permanent ;  to  which  we  have  added  several  others,  the  result  of  cul- 
tivation, and  which  are  more  or  less  accidental  or  temporary.     To  these  we 
miffht  have  subjoined  a  class  of  wild  pears  with  hoary  leaves,  such  as  P, 
nivalis,  P,  jalicifoiia,  &c.,  which  we  consider  as  varieties,  or  races,  though 
commonly  treated  as  species ;  but  we  have  preferred  giving  them  afterwards 
as  distinct  sorts. 
1^  P.  c.  1  A^chras  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  213. — Spiny  leaves ;  woolly  when  young, 
but  afterwards  glabrous;   the  disk  ovate,  acuminate,  entire;  the 
petiole  long.    Tube  of  the  calyx  woollv  when  young,  afterwards 
becoming  glabrous.     Pome  with  its  basal  part  long. 
t  P.  c.  2  Pyrdster  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  214.,  Gaertn.  Fr.,  t.  97.  f.  2.  —  Spiny. 
Leaves  roundish,  acute,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  even  when  young. 
Tube  of  the  calyx,  while  young,  glabrous.  Pome  rounded  at  the  base. 
¥  P.  r.  SJoiiis  variegdtis  has  variegated  leaves, 
f  P.  c,  ^friiciu  xHxrieghto  has  the  skin  of  the  fruit  variegated  with  yellow 

and  white. 
9  P.  f .  5  sanguinolenta,  the  wngumole  Pear,  has  the  flesh  of  the  fttut  red, 
or  reddish;  and,  though  small  and  ^tt^>  is  not  bad  to  eat  when  ripe. 
¥  P.  c,  ^flore  pleno  ;  Poire  de  TArmenie  Bon,  Jard,,  p.  43. ;  has  double 

flowers. 
9  P.  c.  7  Jdspida ;  Bon  Chretien  k  Bois  jasp^  Bon  Jard,,  edit.  1836y 

p.  424. ;  has  the  bark  of  the  wood  striped  with  yellow. 
It  P.  c.  8  saiiva  Dec.— Without  spines.    Tnis  is  the  cultivated  variety,  of 
which  there  are  very  numerous  subvarieties  in  gardens.     For  these 
De  Candolle  refers  us  to  Miller's  Dictionary,  and  to  Du  Hamel's 
Des  Arbres  Fruitiers  ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete collection  in  the  world,  of  cultivated  pears,  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society;  and  they  are  describ«i  in  the 
FntU  Catalogue  (edit.  1^31)  of  that  body.      From  this  catalogae 
Mr.  Thompson  has  made  for  us  the  following  selection  of  sorts 
which  are  at  once  deserving  of  culture  as  ornamental  trees,  and  «a 
producing  fruit  of  first-rate  excellence. 
Beurre  Diet,   Leaves  larg^  and  flowers  y&c^  large.   A  hardy  tree,  some- 
what fastigiatc  in  its  sV\a(»e\  a  ^eaxV^eaxei^^sA  decrying  of  extent 
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sive  cultivation  on  account  of  its  fruit,  independently  altogether  of  its 
handsome  shape  and  large  flowers. 

Beurre  de  Rant  (not  Beurree  ranee,  as  commonly  written,  which  means 
rank,  or  rancid).  Branches  spreading,  or  pendulous.  The  best 
very  late  pear  yet  known.     It  bears  very  well  as  a  standard. 

Bezi  de  la  Motte,     Leaves  remarkably  narrow. 

Glout  Morceau.  Branches  spreading.  Head  pyramidal.  A  hardy  tree, 
and  a  great  bearer.  The  fruit  of  most  excellent  flavour,  and  hanginc 
late  on  the  tree.  The  plate  of  this  variety  in  Vol.  II.  is  the  portrait 
of  a  tree  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  planted  in  1825  ;  the  trunk  of 
which  is  covered  with  ivy ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  this,  is  loaded 
with  fruit  almost  every  year,  without  any  care  or  attention  whatever 
being  bestowed  upon  it. 

Napoleon,  Leaves  broad  and  shining.  Blossoms  large.  The  tree 
vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer.     The  fruit  excellent. 

SwarCt  Egg,  A  handsome  pyramidal  tree,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 
The  fruit  roundish,  or  obovate.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  pear 
trees  in  the  market-gardens  about  London  ;  and  we  have  introduced 
the  name  here  from  having;  ourselves  observed  the  handsome  shapes 
taken  by  the  trees.  The  £uit,  however,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
sorts  recommended  above  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is  not  worth  culti- 
vating ;  though,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  it  is  more 
abundant  in  the  London  markets  than  that  of  any  other  variety. 

The  Jbllomng  Scotch  pears  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  as 
forms  adapted  for  landscape  scenery;  but  little  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  their  fruit,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties. 

Tlie  Benvie,  the  Golden  Knap,  and  the  Elcho  take  fastigiate  forms ;  the 
latter  more  especially,  Mr.  Gorrie  says,  may  be  called  the  Lorn* 
bardy  poplar  of  the  pear  tribe.  These  trees  generally  attain  the 
height  ol  from  45  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  as  many  years,  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  in  Perthshire. 

The  busked  Lady  and  the  Pow  Meg  take  spreading  orbiculate  forms,  such 
as  will  assort  with  the  A^cer  Pseudo-T'latanus,  and  may  be  called  the 
oaks  and  elms  of  the  pear  family.  (See  Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  iv.  p.  1 1.) 

Description.  The  pear  tree,  in  a  wild  state,  has  a  pyramidal-shaped  head,  with 
thorny  branches,  at  first  erect,  and  afterwards  curved  downwards  and  pen- 
dulous. The  roots  are  few,  and  descend  perpendicularly,  with  few  lateral 
ramifications,  except  in  shallow  aud  rich  soil.  The  leaves  vary  exceedingly 
in  different  soils,  and  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia :  in  Britain,  they 
are  generally  green,  and  slightly  tomentose,  and  do  not  differ  greatly  in  mag* 
nitude ;  but  in  the  woods  of  Poland,  and  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Russia,  the 
leaves  oi  the  wild  pear  trees  are  commonly  white  with  down,  and  varv  so 
exceedingly  in  their  dimensions,  as  to  include  what  are  called  the  willow* 
leaved,  the  sage-leaved,  the  elaeagnus-leaved,  and  other  narrow-leaved  varieties, 
which  by  many  are  considered  to  be  species.  The  fruit  of  the  pear,  in  a  wild 
state,  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  even  the  most  ordinary 
cultivated  varieties ;  and  it  is  also  austere,  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  plant  is 
always  found  on  a  dry  soil,  and  more  frequently  on  plains  dian  on  hills  or 
mountains  ;  and  solitary,  or  in  small  groups,  rather  than  in  woods  tuid  forests. 
The  rate  of  growth  is  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  a  year  for  the  first  6  or  7  vears ;  in  10  years 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  20  fl.  in  ^dens ;  and  in  30  years  the  height  of  50  ft., 
with  a  trunk  from  1  ft.  to  18in.  m  diameter;  which  may  be  considered  its 
average  dimensions  in  Britain.  The  tree  is  of  great  longevity^  M.  Bosc 
says  that  he  has  seen  trees  that  were  considered  to  be  more  than  400  years 
old ;  and  Mr.  Knight  believes  that  there  are  trees  of  the  Teynton  squash 
(a  famous  perry  pear)  which  existed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  All  writers  on  trees,  from  Theophrastus  to  the  present  day,  agree 
that*  as  the  tree  grows  old,  it  increases  in  fruitfulness ;  which  is,  indeed^  the 
case  w  th  most  other  trees. 
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Geography.  The  pear  U  a  native  of  Europe,  and  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Himalayas,  and  China ;  but  not  of  Africa  or  America.  It  is  found  wild  in  most 
counties  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  as  far  north  as  Forfarshire ;  but,  probably, 
in  some  localities,  the  apparently  wild  pears  have  sprung  up  from  seeds,  carried 
fix>m  the  gardens  of  the  monasteries,  and  other  religious  houses,  by  birds.  It  is 
found  in  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  in  A!8ia,as  far  east  as 
Japan  and  China.  According  to  Mirbel,  the  pear  every  where  accompanies  the 
apple;  but,  while  the  latter,  or,  at  least,  the  variety  (or  species,  as  it  is  con- 
sider^ by  some),  P.  3falu8  coronaria,  b  indigenous  to  North  America,  no 
species  or  variety  of  pear  has  ever  been  found  wild  in  that  country.  In  Eng- 
land, according  to  Gerard,  the  wild  pear  is  to  be  found  in  woods,  and  on  the 
borders  of  fields.  According  to  Withering,  it  grows  in  hedges  and  woody 
wastes.  It  loves,  he  says,  a  fertile  soil  and  sloping  ground,  and  will  not  thrive 
well  in  moist  bottoms.  It  stands  the  severest  winters,  and  does  not  destroy 
the  grass  growing  under  it  near  so  much  as  the  apple,  on  account  of  its 
pjrramidal  growth  and  descending  roots.  Near  London,  it  grows  in  hedge 
wastes  to  the  north  of  Finchley ;  and,  according  to  H.  C.  Watson  (^Kew  Bota- 
nM*  Guide,  p.  88.)  and  Cooper  (^Fhra  Metropotitana,  p.  27.),  it  is  found  about 
Thames  Ditton. 

History,  The  pear  is  mentioned,  by  the  earliest  writers,  as  common  in 
Syria,  Epypt,  and  Greece ;  from  which  latter  country  it  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  Italy.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  productiveness  of  old  pear 
trees ;  and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  which  he  received  firom  Cato.  Pliny, 
in  his  15th  book,  describes  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in  his  time  as  being 
exceedinglv  numerous;  and  mentions  a  number  which  were  named  after  the 
countries  from  which  they  were  received.  Of  all  pears,  he  says,  the  Crus- 
tumine  is  the  most  delicate  and  agreeable.  The  Falemian  pear  was  esteemed 
for  its  juice ;  and  the  Tiberian  pear,  because  it  was  preferred  bv  the  Emperor 
T9>eriu8.  There  were  ''proud  pears,"  which  were  so  called  because  tb^ 
ripened  early  and  would  not  keep,  and  **  winter  pears,*'  pears  for  baking,  &€., 
as  at  the  present  day.  *'  All  pears  whatsoever,"  Plmy  observes,  ''are  but  a  heavy 
meat,  unless  they  are  well  boiled  or  baked."  When  the  cultivated  pear  was 
introduced  into  Britain  is  uncertain ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
brought  here  by  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  all  our 
wild  pears  have  originated  in  the  seeds  of  these  cultivated  sorts,  accidentally 
disseminated  by  birds.  The  pear  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears  that  the  warden  (so  called  from  its  property  of 
keeping)  was  in  cultivation;  for,  among  certain  charges  in  an  old  account4)ook 
in  tne  Exchequer,  St,  4</.  is  mentioned  for  "  medians  and  wardens,"  and  I2d, 
for  "  pears,"  probably  some  commoner  sort.  In  Gerard's  time,  the  Elatherine 
pear  (a  small  red  early  fruit,  still  occasionally  sent  to  market.  No.  172.  Hort^ 
8oc,  Cat,,  and  called  by  Gerard  Pyrus  superba,  sive  Katherina)  was  considered 
the  best:  but  he  enumerates  7  sorts,  all  of  which,  he  says,  and  many  more  sorts 
of  "  tame  peares,"  and  those  "  most  rare  and  eood,  are  growing  in  the  ground  of 
Master  Richard  Pointer,  a  most  cunning  and  curious  grafier  and  planter  of  ail 
manner  of  rare  fruits,  dwelling  in  a  small  village  neere  London,  called  Twick- 
nam ;  and  also  in  the  ground  of  an  excellent  graffer  and  painfbll  planter,  Mr. 
Henry  Banbury,  of  Toutbill  Street,  neere  Westminster ;  and  likewise  in  the 

Sound  of  a  diligent  and  most  affectionate  lover  of  plants,  Mr.  Warner,  neere 
orsevdowne,  by  London ;  and  in  divers  other  grounds  about  London."  To 
this,  Johnson,  in  his  improved  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  in  1596,  adds: 
**  Most  of  the  best  peares  are  at  this  day  to  be  had  with  Mr.  John  Miller,  in 
Old  Street,  in  whose  nursery  are  to  be  found  the  choisest  fruits  this  kin^cmie 
yeelds."  (John.  Ger-,  p.  1458.)  The  number  of  cultivated  varieties  known 
m  Philip  Miller's  time  amounted  to  above  250,  from  which  he  selects  70  or 
80  as  the  best ;  and  Du  Hamel  enumerates  1 1 9,  to  which  he  says  30  or  40  q^iore 
indifferent  sorts  may  be  added.  The  number  has  been  constantly  increann^ 
both  in  France  and  England ;  and  a  great  accession  has  been  made  to  the 
number  of  the  best  sorts,  from  Belgium,  in  consequence  of  many  thousand  seed- 
lings  haviag  been  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Houa  o^ liouvoin)  and  other  amateurs  of 
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that  country.  All  these  have  been  collected  by  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Braddick,  and  some  other  persons;  and  most  of  them  have  been 
proved  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden :  a  Herculean  task,  which  has 
been  commenced  on  sound  principles,  judiciously  pursued,  and  successfully 
accomplished ;  and  the  credit  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Sabine.  The  number  of 
names  of  pears  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Catalogue,  published  in 
1831,  exclusive  of  synonymes,  is  677;  which  number  may  be  considered  as 
including  all  the  best  sorts  then  known,  but  to  which  additions  are  making 
annually.  For  selections  of  these  sorts  suited  to  the  various  purposes  of 
fruit-growers,  we  refer  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  34. ;  to  the  En^ 
cyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  edit.  1835,  §  4>840.;  and  to  the  lists  of  pear  trees  in 
our  Suburban  Gardener. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  wild  pear  is  heavy,  strong,  compact, 
of  a  fine  grain,  and  slightly  tinged  with  red.  It  weighs,  green,  79  lb.  5  oz.  per 
cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  from  491b.  to  53  lb.  This  wood,  in  conmion 
with  that  of  all  the  iRosacese,  is  liable  to  have  its  natural  colour  changed  by 
steeping  it  in  water ;  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  when  it  is  intended 
for  particular  purposes.  It  is  readily  stained  black,  and  then  so  closely  resem- 
bles ebony  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  According  to  Du  Hamel, 
it  is,  next  to  the  true  service  (P.  i9<5rbus  dom^stica),  the  best  wood  that  can 
be  employed  by  wood  engravers ;  which  use  Gerard  also  seems  to  hint  at  when 
he  says  it  "likewise  serveth  to  be  cut  into  many  kindes  of  moulds;  not  only 
such  prints  as  these  figures  are  made  of,  but  also  many  sorts  of'  pretty  toies. 
for  coifes,  brest-plates,  and  such  like,  vsed  amon^  our  Enelish  gentlewomen.* 
(p.  1459.)  For  the  wood  engraver,  however,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  box ; 
though  it  18  allowed  to  be  very  hard  and  homogeneous,  and  yet  easy  to  cut, 
and,  when  perfectly  dry,  not  liable  either  to  crack,  or  to  warp.  For  coarse 
engravings  on  wood,  such  as  large  plans,  &c.,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
succeed  perfectly.  M^en  it  can  be  obtained,  it  is  much  used  by  turners  and 
pattern  makers ;  also  for  joiners'  tools,  and  to  make  various  articles  which  are 
dyed  black  in  imitation  of  ebony.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  pear  is  excellent, 
producing  a  vivid  and  durable  flame,  accompanied  by  intense  heat.  It  also 
makes  excellent  charcoal.  The  leaves,  according  to  Withering,  afford  a  yellow 
dye,  and  may  be  used  to  give  a  green  to  blue  clodis. 

The  great  use  of  the  pear  tree,  however,  is  as  a  fruit  tree.  The  fruit  is  used 
in  the  dessert,  and  for  stewing  and  preserving.  It  is  also  occasionally  used  in 
tarts,  though  very  inferior  for  this  purpose  to  apples.  In  France  and  Belgium, 
the  fhiit  is  very  generally  dried  in  ovens,  in  which  state  it  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  will  keep  a  year.  It  is  also  dried  in 
this  manner  in  Russia ;  and,  when  stewed,  is  excellent,  either  as  a  substitute  for 
pies  and  puddings,  or  as  forming  part  of  the  dessert.  Pears  are  dried  in 
r  ranee  in  two  ways :  one,  for  family  use,  by  putting  them,  without  their  being 
pared,  into  an  oven,  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  either  on  the  bricks,  or  on 
raised  frames  of  tin  or  boards.  The  pears  are  put  in  two,  three,  and  some- 
times even  four  times,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  the  degree  of  heat  that 
there  is  in  the  oven.  The  only  things  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  are,  to 
take  care  that  the  oven  is  not  so  hot  as  to  bum  the  pears,  and  that  they  are 
not  left  in  so  long  as  to  make  them  hard.  Melting  sugary  pears,  of  the 
middle  size,  are  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  and,  when  properly  prepared,  they 
may  be  kept  in  bags,  in  a  dry  place,  for  several  years.  The  second  mode  is 
that  used  for  preparing  the  pears  sold  in  boxes  at  the  grocers'  shops;  and 
rather  small  pears  are  considered  best.  They  must  be  gathered  before  they 
are  quite  ripe,  and  care  taken  to  preserve  the  stalk.  They  are  then  parboiled 
in  very  little  water,  peeled,  and  placed  on  dishes  with  the  stalks  uppermost. 
In  this  state  a  kind  of  syrup  runs  from  them,  which  must  be  carefully  poured 
off,  and  set  on  one  side.  They  are  next  placed  on  raised  frames,  and  put  into 
an  oven  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  or  heated  to  a  similar  degree,  and  left 
there  12  hours;  after  which  they  arc  taken  out  and  steeped  in  the  syrup, 
which  has  been  sweetened  with  sugar,  to  which  have  been  added  a  little  cinna- 
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mon  and  mace,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  best  brandy.  The  pears,  when 
taken  out  of  the  syrup,  are  again  placed  in  the  oven,  which  should  not  be 
made  quite  so  hot  as  it  was  the  first  time.  The  operations  of  alternately 
steeping  and  drying  are  repeated  three  times,  and  are  finished  by  putting  the 
pears,  wt  the  fourth  time,  in  the  oven,  and  leaving  them  there  till  they  are 
quite  dry ;  when,  if  they  have  been  properly  treated,  they  will  be  of  a  clear 
pale  brown,  with  fine  and  half-transparent  flesh.  They  are  then  arranged  io 
boxes  garnished  with  white  paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  or  offered  for  sale. 
They  will  remain  good  for  three  years,  but  are  considered  best  the  first  year. 
(Nouv.  Court  (PAgr,,  vol.  xii.  p.  146.) 

Perry  is  also  made  from  pears,  for  which  purpose  the  pear  tree  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire; 
and  it  is  also  so  employed  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Germany.  The 
sorts  used  for  making  perry  are  such  as  have  an  austere  juice;  such  as  the 
squash,  the  Oldfield,  the  Barland,  the  huff-cap,  the  sack  pear,  the  red  pear, 
and  the  Longland,  which  last,  though  considered  inferior  to  the  others,  is  the 
pear  most  generally  in  use.  (^Herefordshire  Report^  p.  78.)  Perry  is  made  in 
the  same  mannei'  as  cider,  see  p.  894.  The  pear  trees  for  producing  the  fruit 
should  be  planted  in  rows,  not  less  than  18  yards  asunder,  to  allow  the  air 
to  have  free  access  to  the  trees.  The  pears  should  be  ^thered  before  they 
begin  to  fall ;  and  they  should  be  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  Perry  will  not 
always  be  so  clear,  when  racked  off,  as  cider;  but  it  may  be  fined  in  the  usual 
fanner  by  isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of  1^  oz.  or  2  oz.  to  a  cask  of  1 10  gal« 
Ions.  Every  tree  when  full  grows,  and  in  good  soil,  will  produce  about  20 
gallons  of  perry  a  year,  and  some  in  Herefordshire  have  yielded  a  hogshead 
in  one  season.  An  acre  of  land  is  generally  planted  with  30  pear  trees,  and 
the  produce  in  most  cases,  and  with  similar  advantages  of  soil  and  situ- 
atioi^  is  found  to  be  one  third  more  than  that  of  an  orchard  planted  with 
apple  trees.  Pears,  by  the  Romans,  were  considered  as  an  antidote  to 
ibe  effect  of  poisonous  mushrooms ;  and  to  this  day  perry  is  said  to  be  the 
pest  thing  that  can  be  taken  afler  a  surfeit  of  that  vegetable.  In  England,  an 
wreeable  wine  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  pears  with  crab  apples ;  and  the  same 
thing  is  done  in  France,  where  it  is  called  piquette,  and  is  used  by  the  country 
people  as  a  substitute  for  wine  when  the  vintage  has  been  unfavourable. 

Soil  and  Situation,  It  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  be  dry ;  and,  where 
the  tree  is  intended  to  grow  large,  and  be  productive,  it  ought  to  be  deep  and 
good.  In  respect  to  situation,  where  the  pear  tree  is  grown  for  its  timber, 
or  its  effect  in  landscape  scenery,  it  may  either  be  planted  at  regnlar  distances, 
as  in  an  orchard,  in  lines  in  a  hedgerow,  or  in  scattered  groups.  There  are 
£tw  trees  better  adapted  for  being  grown  in  hedgerows  than  the  fastigiate- 
growing  varieties  of  pear,  because  their  roots  descend  perpendicularly,  and 
can,  therefore,  never  mterfere  with  the  plough ;  and  the  heads,  whether  fasti- 
giate  or  spreading,  it  is  known  from  experience,  do  very  Uttle  injury  to 
pasture.  If,  therefore,  fastigiate-growing  trees,  producing  excellent  sorts 
of  fruit,  were  planted  in  all  hedges,  a  very  great  benefit  would  result  to  the 
proprietors  and  to  the  public ;  and  that  such  will  be  the  case  we  have  little 
doubt,  when  once  it  is  more  generally  known  that  the  trees  producing  the 
exquisitely  flavoured  new  kinds,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
now  to  be  procured  in  most  nurseries,  are  as  hardy  and  as  prolific  as  those 
producing  the  ^'  choke  peares'*  of  Gerard,  or  the  commonest  sorts  brought  to 
market  at  the  present  oay :  sorts  that  the  late  eminent  fruiterer,  Mr.  Grange, 
used  to  observe,  were  such  **  as  no  gentleman  would  eat.*'  We  wish  we 
could  strongly  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  this  most  important  fact ; 
viz.  that  the  very  best  kinds  of  pears  might  be  produced  with  the  very  same 
trouble  and  expense  as  are  now  employed  to  produce  some  of  the  most  in- 
ferior description  ;  and  that  the  quality  of  the  timber,  and  the  effect  of  the 
tree  in  landscape,  may  be  as  good  in  a  tree  producing  a  fine-ffavoured,  juicy, 
melting  fruit,  as  in  one  producing  fruit  that  is  dry,  hard,  and  gritty,  or  flavour- 
less  and  mealy. 
Fropagaiio'n  and  Culture,     The  w\\d  p^at  \s  coutinued  by  seed ;  and  the 
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varieties  cultivated  for  their  fruit  are  budded  or  grafted  on  stocks  of  dificrent 
kinds.  For  the  poorer  soils,  and  exposed  situations,  stocks  of  the  wild  pear 
of  the  given  locality  must,  doubtless,  be  the  best,  because  they  must  foe 
the  hardiest :  but  it  is  found  from  experience,  and  it  is  consistent  with  phy- 
siological principles,  that,  on  good  soils,  or  where  the  pear  is  to  be  cultivated 
entirely  as  a  fruit  tree,  both  the  tree  and  the  fruit  will  grow  larger  when  the 
stock  is  a  seedling  pear  of  some  vigorous-growing  variety.  (See  Bosc  in 
N.  Court  d'Agri.,  and  Baudril,  in  Diet,  da  Eaux,  &c.)  Such  stocks,  it  has 
also  been  found  by  the  French  gardeners,  throw  the  scions  sooner  into 
bearing  than  wild  stocks ;  though  it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  trees 
will  not  prove  quite  so  durable.  When  dwarf  trees  are  required,  the  pear  b 
grafted  on  the  quince,  the  medlar,  or  the  thorn ;  or  on  the  mountain  ash,  or 
some  other  species  of  iSorbus.  It  grows  remarkably  well  on  the  commoti 
hawthorn ;  though,  unless  the  graft  be  made  under  ground,  it  does  not  form  a 
very  safe  and  durable  tree ;  because,  as  the  scion  increases  faster  in  diameter 
than  the  stock,  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  off.  When  the  graft,  however;  is 
made  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  immediately  under  the  surface^ 
the  root  swells  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  scion,  and  there  is  no 
danger  o^  the  tree  being  blown  down,  or  of  its  not  being  sufficiently  lonfl- 
lived.  In  the  Fountain  Bridge  Nursery,  near  Edinburgh,  which  was  occupied, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Gordon,  the  author  of  the  Gardenei^M 
Ihctionary,  there  were  standards,  m  1806,  with  trunks  above  a  foot  in  dia^ 
meter,  and  heads  in  proportion.  These,  jud^ng  from  the  suckers  that  used  to 
rise  up  in  the  ground  round  the  base  of  theu*  trunks,  were  all  grafted  on  the 
common  thorn.  Where  hawthorn  hedges  are  planted  on  good  soils,  and 
grow  vigorously,  we  would  recommend,  when  the  hedge,  in  the  routine 
course  of  management,  is  cut  over  by  the  ground,  grafting  a  stump,  or  ropi, 
with  a  pear  scion  at  every  20  ft.  In  this  case,  supposing  the  stock  to  be  five 
or  six  tunes  the  diameter  of  the  scion,  the  single  shoot  of  pear  produced  the 
first  year  by  the  scion  would  be  such  as  entirely  to  overtop  the  numeraiis 
shoots  of  the  same  year  produced  by  the  adjoining  thorn  stumps ;  add, 
by  carefid  removal  of  suckers,  and  truning  for  a  year  or  two,  tne  hedge 
would  soon  be  furnished  with  handsome  vigorous  standard  pear  trees.  Tins 
we  conceive  to  be  the  only  practical  mode  of  introducing  standard  pear  trees 
into  a  hedge  already  some  years  planted ;  but  when,  on  planting  a  hedge, 
it  is  determined  to  have  standard  pear  trees  in  it,  we  would  recom- 
mend standards  on  wild  pear  stocks  to  be  procured  from  the  nursery,  and 
planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  hedge  plants.  There  is  no  such  thmg  ss 
accomplishing,  with  success,  the  introduction  of  young  trees  among  old 
established  trees,  either  in  a  close  hedge,  or  in  a  close  wood.  In  France, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England,  wild  pear  trees  and  crabs  rise  up  accidental^ 
in  the  seed-beds  of  hawthorns,  in  the  nurseries ;  and  are,  consequently,  planted 
out  with  the  thorns  in  the  hedgerows,  where  they  become  trees,  and  produce 
fiiiit;  from  which  source  some  good  new  varieties  have  been  obtained  in 
both  countries.  This  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  planting  pear  and  crab 
stocks  in  a  hedge  along  with  hawthorn  plants,  in  a  regular  and  systematic 
manner;  and  grafting  or  budding  these  with  suitable  varieties,  when  they 
have  attained  sufficient  height  for  becoming  standards.  This,  though  not 
the  roost  rapid  mode,  is  yet  by  far  the  most  economical,  of  introducing  fhiit 
trees  in  hedgerows.  \Ve  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  those  who 
are  favourable  to  our  views  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  fruit  trees  in 
hedges,  to  introduce  into  every  newly  planted  hedge  a  stock,  either  of  pear, 
apple,  cherry,  or  plum,  at  every  20  ft.,  30  ft.,  or  ¥)  ft.  distance,  according  to 
cu'cumstances,  ana  to  cause  these  to  be  trained  up  with  single  stems,  and 
grafted  or  budded  when  of  the  proper  height.  Even  if  these  plants  were  not 
trained  up  to  single  stems,  or  grafted,  they  could  never  do  any  harm  to  the 
hedge;  because  it  is  well  known,  that  very  good  hedges  have  been  formed  of 
crabs,  wild  pears,  and  wild  plums  or  damsons.  The  oldest  British  writers  on 
husbandry,  such  as  Standish,  Tusscr,  &c.,  have  recommended  this  practice ; 
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and  the  objection  made  now  to  it  by  proprietors  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
former  days.  **  The  poore  will  breake  downe  our  hedges,  and  wee  shall 
haue  the  least  part  of  the  fruit  ;*'  but,  notwithstanding  this  fear,  we  repeat,  with 
Gterard,  whose  words  we  have  above  quoted,  **  Forward,  in  the  name  of  God, 
grafte,  set,  plant,  and  nourish  up  trees  in  euery  comer  of  your  ground :  the 
hbour  is  small,  the  cost  is  nothing ;  the  commodity  is  great :  your  selues  shal 
haue  plenty ;  the  poore  shall  haue  somewhat  in  time  of  want  to  relieve  their 
necessity ;  and  God  shall  reward  your  good  mindes  and  diligence."  (^Herbal^ 
p.  I4>59.)  In  the  autunm  of  1828,  when  in  the  south  of  Germany,  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  lines  of  fruit  trees  which  bordered 
all  the  public  roads ;  the  apples  and  pears  having  their  branches  bent  to  the 
ground  with  fruit.  On  our  return,  we  published  the  following  observations  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine^  which  were  met  by  exactly  the  same  objections 
from  our  correspondents  as  those  stated  by  Gerard  to  have  been  ureed  in  his 
time,  nearly  300  years  ago :  —  *'  The  common  objection  to  planting  miit  trees 
in  hedges  is,  that  depredations  would  be  made  on  them  by  the  poor ;  but  it 
is  to  avoid  such  depredations  on  the  fruit  trees  of  the  rich,  and  to  assist  m 
humanising  and  rendering  better  and  happier  the  poor,  that  we  are  desirous 
of  introducing  fruit  trees  every  where.  If  the  poor  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  rendered  what  the  poor  are  in  Wurtemburg  and  Baden,  fruit  trees  here 
would  be  as  safe  as  they  are  there.  If  apples  and  pears  were  as  conunonly 
grown  as  potatoes  and  turnips,  depredations  would  not  be  more  frequently 
committed  on  the  one  kina  of  crop  than  on  the  other.  The  cherry  and 
the  pear  are  particularly  eligible  as  hedgerow  fruit  trees,  and  would  supply 
kvscnewasser  (see  p.  697.)  and  perry ;  and  entire  hedges  might  be  made  of 
many  sorts  ox  plums  and  apples,  for  plum  brandy  (see  p.  690.)  and  cider, 
besides  the  common  culinary  purposes  of  the  fruit."  (Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  v. 
p.  115.) 

A  valuable  application  of 
the  new  sorts  of  pears  is,  to 
insert  scions  of  them  on  old 
pear  trees  of  inferior  sorts, 
after  heading  the  latter  down. 
As  grafts  can  readily  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Horticultural 
Societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, by  all  who  are  fellows 
of  these  societies,  for  the 
trouble  of  asking;  and,  by 
those  who  are  not  fellows 
oif  any  society,  for  a  mere 
trifle,  from  the  nurserymen; 
there  can  be  no  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  not  performing  this 
important  operation  whenever 
an  opportunity  is  afforded.  It  may  be  alleged  by  some,  that  nurserymen  will 
not  sell  grafts  or  scions ;  but,  if  any  refuse  to  do  this,  all  that  is  requisite  is, 
to  purchase  a  plant  from  them,  and  cut  the  shoots  off  it,  treating  these  shoots 
as  scions  for  budding  or  grafting  are  usually  treated.  If  the  plant  is  pur- 
chased in  the  summer,  in  time  for  budding  from  its  shoots,  an  arrangement 
may  be  made  with  the  nurseryman  for  letting  it  stand  in  the  nursery  till  the 
drawing  season,  in  the  autumn ;  when  it  will  most  likely  have  made  a  second 
series  of  shoots,  which  may  be  either  cut  off  for  grafting;  or  the  plant  maybe 
removed,  and  serve  as  a  tree.  We  mention  this,  to  show  that  no  nurseryman 
has  anything  to  gain  by  refusing  to  sell  grafts,  either  of  fruit  trees,  or  of  any 
other  tree.  Some  very  interesting  experiments  on  grafting  cankered  pear 
trees  with  new  vigorous-growing  Flemish  sorts  will  be  found  detailed  by 
Bir.  Rivers,  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Gardener* t  Magazine  ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  trees  in  such  a  diseased  state  that  their  trunks  were  eaten  through 
w  every  direction  by  an   insect  in  the   larva  state  (probably  the  Dorcus 
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pvnllelopfpedDi  .S^Ainu,  or  lesser  stag  beetle,  ^.  635. ;  in  which  a  is  the 
male,  b  the  female,  and  c  the  larTa),  were,  when  grafted,  so  coni|]lete1y  re> 
stored  to  vigour  aa  to  atop  the  raragei  of  this  destructive  insect.  As  the 
pear  grafts  readily  on  the  different  species  of  S'drbus,  whenever  these  trees 
abound  in  woods,  they  nmy  be  changed  into  the  finest  sorts  of  French  and 
Flemish  pears,  by  the  simple  process  we  have  been  recommending, 

AccidenU,  Diieaia,  Imerti,  SfC.  The  pear,  as  a  standard  tree,  is  not  liable 
to  have  its  branches  broken  off  or  disfigured  by  the  wind;  nor  is  it  nearly  so 
liable  to  canker  as  the  apple  tree.  It  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  hot 
certainly  not  so  much  so  in  fields  as  in  gardens,  and  perhaps  no  where  to  the 
Bame  eitent  as  the  other  edible  fruit-bearing  Aos^cete.  On  a  large  scale,  there 
is,  perh^w,  no  cure  worth  attempting  for  insects  or  mildew  on  the  leaves ;  bat 
shallow  planting,  surface  tnanunng,  and  redrafting,  are  excellent  preventive* 
and  correctivea  for  these  and  all  other  evil*  to  which  the  pear,  and  all  other 
Bosicete,  are  liable.  The  larva  of  the  Zeuzera  ge'sculi  Lot.,  the  Wood  Iieo- 
pard  Moth,  {fig.  636. ;  in  which  b  is  the  larva,  and  a  three  of  its  spiracles  or 
Dreathiax  apertures,)  lives  upon  the  wood  of  the  pear,  as  well  as  on  that 


of  the  Sfiple,  service,  quince,  and  probably  of  all  the  Aosicefc ;  as  it  b  known 
to  do  on  the  horsechestnut,  lime,  walnut,  beech,  torch,  and  oak.  Some  ideSi 
may  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  ^is  insect  commits  its  ravages,  bjr 
inspecting  Jig.  637.,  which  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  p«rt  of  the  trunk  of  a 


pear  tree,  to  a  scale  of  3}  in.  to  a  foot.  The  egg  of  the  insect  having  been  laid 
on  or  in  the  bark,  the  young  larva  appears  to  have  entered  by  forming  a  small 
bole  at  a,  and  to  have  taken  a  downward  direction  in  the  soft  wood;  as  the 
cavity  was  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  sunk  into  the  wood  till  reaching 
6,  where  it  was  ratha'  more  then  three  dghtha,  and  was,  when  the  section  was 
made,  partly  filled  with  the  excrements  of  the  larva.  At  c,  the  cavity  begins 
gradually  to  approach  the  centre  of  the  tree,  end  take  a  re^lar  shape,  and 
continues  at  about  half  an  inch  b  iliameter  as  far  as  J  j  the  distance  ftom  b  to 
d  being  lljin. ;  and  the  distance  from  d  to  the  circumferenceof  the  tree  Uin., 


IS  shown  by  the  transverse  s( 


at/    The  huva  of  this  insect  is 
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vdlow,  dotted  with  black,  and  it  has  a  black  head  and  tail,  and  very  powerful 
jaws.  It  is  believed  that  it  remains  at  least  two  years  in  the  larva  state ;  a 
month  and  a  few  days  in  the  pupa  state  ;  and  two  months  or  more  as  a  per- 
fect insect  or  imago.  Some  exceedingly  interesting  information  respecting 
this  insect  will  be  found  in  the  Mag,  Xat,  Hut,  vol.ii.  p.  66.  and  291.,  and 
also  in  the  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  ^cfdium  cancellutum  Sowerb.  is  a  fungus 
that  originates  in  the  leaves  of  pear  trees ;  and  in  moist  seasons,  and  in  close 
situations,  it  sometimes  appears  to  a  great  extent,  occasioning  a  premature 
fidling  of  the  leaves.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy,  but  that  of  increasing  the 
airiness  of  the  situation,  and  this  may  always  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  by 
thinning  out  the  branches  of  the  tree.  An  engraving  of  this  fungus,  which  is 
commonly  called  the  blight,  together  with  some  interesting  remarks  on  it,  will 
be  found  in  the  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  ix.  p.  32,  33. 

iUatistict.  The  oldett  pear  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ixmdon  are  at  Tirickenhatn.  where  they 
nuj  be  leen  fW>m  50  ft.  to  ro  ft.  high,  with  trunks  n-om  18  in.  to  3  ft  in  diamet^' ;  and.  In  all  probability, 
werefrom  the  nunery  of  Gerard's  **  curious  and  cunning  graffbr.  Master  Richard  Pointer,**  whose  real 
name  was  Cort)ett,  and  who  was  futher  to  Bishop  Corbett,  the  poet.  (See  Bncyc.  qf  Gard.,  edit.  18SS^ 
4  1507.)  In  tlie  Fulham  Nursery,  there  is  a  seedling  pear,  50  years  plantal,  which  is  61)  ft.  high. 
la  NoCtinghamsinrc,  at  Old  Baseford,  there  is  a  pear  tree  of  the  kind  known  as  the  brown  domi. 
nlon,  which,  in  1826,  was  upwards  of  a  centurv  ola.  Il  is  ¥i  ft  high,  with  a  head  54  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  a  trunk  S  ft  3  in.  in  diameter.  From  18()d  to  1826,  the  produce  of  this  tree^  on  an  average,  was 
60  pecks  of  pears  a  year.  In  the  year  1823,  it  bore  107  [^ecks,  each  pock  containing  -^0  pears;  and 
In  1888  it  produced  100  pecks  of  S79  pears  each ;  which,  when  gathered,  weighed  Suibs.  each  peck ; 
making  a  total  of  a  ton  weight  of  pears  in  one  year.  As  the  tree  grows  older,  the  fVuit  becomes 
laifer  and  finery  so  that  it  requires  more  than  100  pears  less  to  fill  the  peck  now,  than  it  did  96 
yean  aga  This  increase  in  the  sise  of  the  fVuit  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  field  in  which  the 
me  stands  being  fkieauently  topulressed  with  manure.  In  Herefordshire,  **  A  very  extraordinanr 
tree,  growing  on  the  glebe  land  of  the  parish  of  Hom.Lacey,  has  more  than  once  filled  15  hogsheads 
of  peri  y  in  tne  same  year.  When  the  branches  of  this  tree  in  its  original  state  became  long  and 
beaTy,  their  extreme  ends  successively  fell  to  the  ground,  and,  taking  fk-csh  roots  at  the  several  parts 
where  they  touched  it,  each  branch  became  as  a  new  tree,  and  in  its  turn  produced  others  in  the  same 
way.  Nearly  half  an  acre  of  land  remains  thus  covered  at  the  present  timeTlHO^.]  Some  of  the 
bnuicbes  have  fallen  over  the  hedge  into  an  adjoinina  meadow,  and  little  difnculty  would  be  found 
In  extending  its  progress.*'  {Rep)  Being  anxious  to  know  the  present  state  of  this  celebrated  tree, 
we  wrote  to  a  highly  valued  friend,  residing  at  Hereford,  respecting  it,  and  we  have  been  favourea 
with  the  following  reply  :— I  have  been  this  morning  to  see  the  far-famed  pear  tree.  It  once  covered 
an  acre  of  land,  and  would  have  extended  much  further  had  nature  been  left  to  her  own  operationa. 
It  Is  now  not  a  quarter  the  sise  it  once  boasted  ;  but  it  looks  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  when  1  saw  it. 
It  was  covered  with  luxuriant  blossoms.  Tlie  original  trunk  is  still  remainii^ ;  and  there  are 
jottng  shoots  which  are  only  yet  approaching  the  ground,  but  which  seem  neariy  ready  to  take 
nwt  In  it.  The  tree  would  completely  have  covered  the  vicarage  garden  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  remain.  It  is  said  to  have  t)een  in  its  greatest  perfection  about  1776  or  1777.  There  is 
another  tree  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hereford^  May  18.  1836  **  In  Scotland, 
there  are  several  large  pear  trees.  Near  Edinburgh,  at  Restalrig,  hi  a  garden  adjacent  to  what  was  the 
boose  of  Albert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  who  was  attainted  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  (of  Scotland,  and  the 
First  of  England),  and  which  was  probably  planted  before  his  forfeiture,  the  tree,  at  S^A.  (torn  the 
ground,  girts  12  ft  It  is  of  the  kind  called  the  golden  knap,  which,  in  Scotland,  is  generally  con- 
Mered  as  the  best  kind  of  tree  to  plant,  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  timber.  Dr.  Neill  has  men. 
Cloned  a  number  of  very  old  pear  trees,  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburah  Abbey,  and  in 
fleUs  which  are  known  to  have  been  formerly  thegardens  of  religious  houses  in  Scotland,  which  were 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  Such  trees  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  health,  and  are  abundant 
bearers :  and  as  some  of  them  must  have  been  planted  when  the  abbeys  were  built,  they  are,  pro- 
bably, from  500  to  600  years  old. 

1  2.  P.  (c.)  5ALviFoYiA  Dec,     The  Sage-leaved,  or  Aurelian,  Pear  Tree. 

Ident^laUkm.    Dec  Fl.  Fr.,  531.,  in  a  note;  Prod.,  2.  pi  674. ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  622. 
Poirier  Sanger  D'Ourch  in  BibL  Phy$.  Econ.,  Mai,  1817,  pi  290. 


Spec,  Char,f  S^c,  Branches  thick.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  tomentose  all  over  when  young ;  when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  upper 
surface.  Fruit  thick,  long,  fit  for  making  perry.  Wild  and  cultivated 
about  Aurelia,  in  France.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  G34.)  Introduced  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1826 ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  wild  pear. 

S  3.  P.  (c.)  NIVALIS  Lin.JiL     The  snovfy-Zeaved  Pear  Tree. 

Ueuiifieation.    Lin.  flL  Supitl.,  25a }  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  t  107.}  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. ;   Don's  UilL, 
Ip  ffi& 

Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  1 107. 


Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oval,  entire,  obtuse,  white  and  silky  beneath.  Co- 
rymbs terminal.  Fruit  glolx>se,  very  acid,  except  when  ripe  and  beginning 
to  decay,  when  it  becomes  very  sweet.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  GS^.)  A  native 
of  the  Alps  of  Austria,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  It 
introduced  into  the  Horticultural  Society's  (larden  in  \b'd6,  or  b<*fore; 
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and  is  already  15ft.  high,  forming  a  very  handsome  white-foliaged  tree; 
though,  as  we  think,  decidedly  only  a  variety,  or  race,  of  the  common  wild 
pear.  There  are  very  handsome  small  trees  of  this  sort,  besides  those  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Bagshot  in  Surrey,  and  at  Grimston 
in  Yorkshire ;  some  of  which,  in  both  places,  are  20  ft.  high,  and  are  very 
prolific  in  flowers  and  small  green  fruit. 

t  4.  P.  (c.)  siNA^iCA  Thomn,     The  Mount  Sinai  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.    Thouin  M^m.  Mus.,  1.  170.  t  9. ;  D«c  Prod.,  2.  p.  ft34. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  G22. 
Sfmn^men.    P.  Sin&t  De^f.  Arb.,  2.  p.  144.,  N.  Du  Ham.^  6.  t  57.  j  P.  ptoica  Pert.  Syn.,  S  pi  4a  j 

the  Mount  Sinai  Medlar. 
Engravings.    Mem.  Mut.,  1.  t.  9. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t  57. ;  Dend.  Brit.,  t  49. ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  II. 

Spec.  C/utr,,  ^c.  Very  much  branched,  and  spreading.  Buds  whitishly  pu- 
bescent. Leaves  ovate-oblong,  subacute,  very  minutely  crenated,  whitisloly 
pubescent  beneath ;  above  glabrous,  and  almost  shining,  falling  off  late. 
{Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  Mount  Sinai,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  the  Paris  Garden  early  in  the  present  century,  and  introduced  into 
England  in  1820.  It  so  closely  resembles  the  preceding  sort,  as  hardly  to 
be  distinguishable  from  it ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  seeds  of  either,  if 
sowed  to  a  considerable  extent,  would  produce  plants  of  both  kinds. 

I  5.  P.  (c.)  5ALiciF0^LiA  L.      The  Willow-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Ideni^fteation.    Lin.  SuppL,  255. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635. :  Don's  Hill.,  2.  p.  622. 
Bngrawmgi.    PalL  Itin.,  a  p.  374.  t  N.  f.  3. ;  FI.  Rou.,  1. 1 9. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Buds  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute, 
entire,  hoary,  particularly  upon  the  under  surface.  The  disk  three 
times  as  long  as  the  petiole.  Flowers  upon  short  pedicels,  disposed  in 
corymbs,  a  few  in  a  corymb.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  Siberia, 
common  in  the  deserts  between  the  rivers  Cuma  and  Terec ;  and  found, 
also,  on  Caucasus,  and  in  Persia,  generally  accompanied  by  C.  Oxyadintba 
and  Pri^nus  spinosa.  It  was  introduced  mto  England  in  1780;  and  forms 
a  very  distinct  variety ;  attaining  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  There  are 
fine  trees  of  this  sort,  20  ft.  high,  at  White  Knights. 

4  6.  P,  (c.)  £LiEAGNiFO^LiA  PoU,    The  Oleaster-leavcd  Pear  Tree. 

LUni^ication.    PaU.  Nor.  Act  Petr.,  7. 1789,  p.  3&5.  7. ;  Steud.  Norn.  BoC ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. : 

Don*f  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 
^jywmym^.    P,  orientilu  Horn.  Suppl.^  52.,  tnxm  the  tynonyme  of  Toumefort  cited. 

Spec.  Char,,  8fc,  Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  tomentose  on  both 
surfaces.  The  disk  scarcely  longer  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  in  corymbs. 
(Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  the  woods  of  Iberia,  Tauria,  and 
Caucasus ;  and  so  closely  resembling  the  preceding  sort,  as,  in  our  opinion, 
not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  b^  any  permanent  marks.  Introduced  in 
1800 ;  and  to  be  found  in  the  Horticultural  Society*s  Garden,  and  at  White 
Knights. 

It  7.  P,  (c.)  ifMYGDALiFo'RMis  VU.  The  Almoud-shaped  Pear  Tree. 

IdmHtUuMan.    VilL  Cat  Straib.,  322. ;  Dec.  Suppl.,  531. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. ;  Don't  Mia,  t. 
S^nonyme*.    P.  sylvdstrU  Magnol  Bot.,  215. ;  P.  <alicifl>lia  Lois.  Not.,  79. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Spiny.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  entire ; 
tomentose  all  over  when  young ;  when  adult,  glabrous  on  tne  upper  surface. 
The  disk  six  times  longer  than  tne  petiole.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod.^ 
ii.  p.  634.)  Wild  in  rough  places  in  France,  in  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and 
Languedoc;  and  very  closely  resembling  the  preceding  sorts.  It  was 
introduced  in  1810;  and  the  finest  plant  that  we  know  of  it,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  is  at  Kenwood;  where  it  is  22  ft.  high,  with  a  very 
irregular  picturesque  head,  and  many  of  the  side  branches  sweeping  tfaie 
ground.  In  May,  it  is  completely  covered  with  white  blossoms,  and  in 
autumn  with  small  green  fruit,  which  drop  off  with  the  first  severe  frost. 

It  8.  P,  SINENSIS  Lindl.     The  Chinese  Pear  Tree. 

Idcnt^atioH.    Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  0.  p.  396. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 

Symmymgt.    Pfru*  coramhnhi  lAfi*.  Cochin.^  p.  321. ;  P.  linica  Itoylf  lUustr.,  p. 207. ;  Hi  vulgo  Naa, 

Japanese,  Karmpf.  Amcen.,  fasc.  8()4.  i  the  Sandy  Pear,  Snow  Pear,  Sand  Pear;  Sha  lee,  Chinese, 
Engravings.    Bot.  Keg.,  t.  1148.  i  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
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Sfee.Cluor^i^c.  Leavetcordate.apiculated.shining.serrated, and, when youn^, 
pubescent  beneath.  Peduncles  corymbose.  tSsly\  glabrous  ioside.  Fruit 
waned  and  booj,  {Doit'i  Mill.,  ii.  j>.  6a«.^  The  Sowers  are  white,  slightly 
tinted  with  pink ;  and  they  appear  in  April  and  May.  It  was  introduced  in 
1620.  The  tree  is  a  native  ot  China  and  Cochi n -China ;  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  15  Tt.  or  20ft.  In  the  Botamcat  Reguter,  Dr.  Lindley  observes 
that  P.  sinensis  differs  from  the  common  pear  in  having  loneer  and  greoiish 
branches,  and  larger,  more  lucid,   imd  almost  evergreen  leaves;   iiuipid. 


pear.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  it  is  omamental;  hut  it  is  worthless 
uafhiit  tre&  (itof.  Reg.,  t.  l£-t6.)  The  tree  vegetates  very  early  in  spring; 
when  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  deep  rich  brown  of  its  young  leaves  and 
■hoots.  {Horl.  Tratu.,  vol.  vi.  p.  397.)  Royle  says,  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
pear  known  in  the  gardcna  of  India,  into  which  it  was  introduced  Irom 
China ;  and  that  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  Euglish  baking  pear  than  any 
other,  (niml.,  p.SOe.) 

A  Dec.      The  Bollwylter  Pear  Tree. 


riMiiii'iii     J.  Buih.  ifiit.,  it  i  Kooop.  foact., !.  p.  M. 

^&B.,£L58.i  udourptoleofUiliipfciaiii  Vol  11. 

^xe.  Char.,  S[c.  Buds  downy.  Leaves  ovate,  coarsely  serrated,  tomen- 
tOK  beneath.  Flowers  many  in  a  corymb.  Fruit  top-«haped,  small, 
ydlowish  vrithin.  (Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  6S4.)  Cultivated  in  the  Bollwyller 
Gardens,  from  the  time  of  J.  Bauhin;  and,  according  to  Du  Hamel, 
named  either  from  the  villaee  of  BollwyUer,  in  Alsace,  in  the  nd^< 
bourhood  of  which  it  was  found  in  a  hed^,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Lippold ;  or  after  a  baron  of  that  name,  in  whose  garden  it  was  first 
cultivated.  It  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  with  large  rough  leaves,  having 
fomewhat  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  apple.  The  fruit  is  turlnnate, 
nnatl,  oranee  yellow,  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  tree  produces  fewer  branches 
than  any  outer  species  or  variety  of  pear;  and  these  branches  are  upright, 
thick,  and  ri^d.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1786,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  OneSer,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  at  Croom,  and  after- 
wards to  the  King  of  Naples.  There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  species  at  Ken- 
wood, 86ft.  high ;  another,  of  the  same  height,  at  White  Knighu ;  and  one 
in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  34  ft.  high. 

1  10.  P.  cbena'ta  Don.     The  notched.^iirf  Pear  Tree. 
HtttHUMUaL    D.Daii.FlninNrp.,p.i3T.i  DB.I>n>d..S.p.ESLi  Dc>a'iHUt,S.|iLaa. 
f^rli^i.    But  Etif.,  t  -WSi.  j  ud  oui  figi.  sag,  G3S. 

fyee.  Char.,  i[C.    Branchtets  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  oval,  acute,  crenated ; 
glabrous  alxive ;  whitely  tomentose  beneath  when  young.     Petioles  loi^. 
Corymbs  simple,  and  ", 

woolly.  Sepalsovate,  .   ;  ,v}^(t 
Buheeute.(bfc.)iV»d.  v;;^    iv 
ii.  p.634.)    A  native      '^^ 
of  Suembu,in  Upper    ) 
Nepal,;     and   found 
from    an     elevation 
of  nearly   12,0O0ft. 
downward  to  9000  ft., 
and    lower.      Intro- 
duced into  Britain  in 
o  P.  boUwytleriuna;  but  its  leaves  ai  . 
not  Kirated ;  and  it«  flowers  are  more  numerous.    Tbc  fine  large  leaves 
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of  this  species  render  it  very  desirable  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Dr. 
Lindiey,  after  describing  it,  says :  *'  Nature  seems  to  have  intended  it  to 
brave  the  utmost  inclemency  of  climate ;  for,  in  its  own  country,  in  the 
earliest  spring,  the  leaves,  while  still  delicate  and  tender,  are  clothed  with 
a  thick  white  coating  of  wool ;  and  the  flowers  themselves  are  so  deeply 
immersed  in  an  ample  covering  of  the  same  material,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  even 
Tartarian  cold.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  extent  of  thedistributionof  the  plant 
descends  towards  the  plains,  or  as  the  season  of  warm  weather  advances,  it 
throws  off  its  fleecy  coat,  and  at  length  becomes  as  naked,  and  as  glittering 
with  green,  as  the  trees  which  have  never  had  such  rigour  to  endure.  la 
England,  it  scarcely  acquires  any  part  of  its  natural  woolliness,  but  is  as 
naked  as  our  common  beam  tree."  (Bot.  Beg,,  1. 1655.)  There  are  plants 
of  this  species  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  m  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  but  their  general  appearance  seems  to  us 
much  more  like  that  of  an  ^  Via  than  of  a  P^rus, 

5  11.  P.  VARIOLOUS  A  Wall,    The  variable-^atv(/  Pear  Tree. 

Identyicatkm.    Wall.  Cat.  680. ;  Don*s  Mia,  S.  p.  GSS. 
Sfnunufme.    P.  Pdshi'a  Ham.  ex  Herb.  Lin.  Soc. 
Emgramng.    Our  plate  in  Vol  1 1 . 

Spec.  Char,,  4*e.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  crenated,  glabrous  in  the  adult 
state,  on  long  petioles ;  when  young,  clothed  with  yellowish  tomentum 
beneath.  Umbels  terminal.  Pedicels  and  calyxes  woolly.  (Don't  MUl^n, 
p.  622.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon ;  where  it  is  said  by  Mr. 
Koyle  to  grow  to  a  great  height.  It  produces  its  white  flowers,  slightly 
tinned  wiSi  pink,  in  April  and  May ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  pear-shi^ed 
fruit,  which  remain  on  the  tree  all  the  winter,  and  even  till  the  flowers  are 
produced  the  succeeding  season  ;  and  at  last  die  ofl*  of  the  colour  of  a  ripe 
medlar.  It  was  introduced  in  1825,  or  earlier ;  and  a  plant,  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  ripened  fruit  in  1832*  According  to  Royle,  the  fiiiitis  not  edSblt 
until  it  becomes  somewhat  decayed.  In  tne  open  air,  in  mild  winters,  this 
species  is  subevergreen ;  and,  against  a  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  it  is  completely  so.  It  forms  a  very  handsome  tree,  very  hardv, 
and  of  tolerably  rapid  growth,  which  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. 


App.  i.    Species  of  Vyrus  belonging  to  the  Section  Pyrdphorumj 

and  not  yet  introduced. 

p.  cuneifoiia  Gui.  PL  Rar.,  p.  908.,  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  62S.,  is  a  naUve  of  Calabria,  on  hills :  said  10 
be  allied  to  P.  panriflbra  Dr^A,  and  P.  salicifblla  L. 

F^parpiflora  Des£  Cor.,  7a  t5& :  P.  sylvistris  erotica  C  Bauk,  Pi$u,  pi  4991,  Dom*i  iiUL,  8. 
p.  6S3. ;  is  a  native  of  Candia,  with  red  flowers ;  and  is  said  to  grow  ttom  SO  ft  to  3011.  bigli. 

P.  MtekaibAi  Bote  in  Pair.  StmpL,  4.  n.  43«.,  Doit's  A/«/.,  2.  p.  683w,  is  a  native  of  North  AxneriCM, 
with  globose  fhiit,  growing  to  the  height  of  SO  ft 

P.  indica  Colebr.  Wall  PI.  Rar.  Asiat,  S.  t  17S.,  Don*s  Slill.,  8.  p.  ffiS.,  U  a  native  of  the  moiiD. 
Ulns  of  Silhet,  In  Bengal,  with  white  flowers,  firuit  about  lb«  sise  m  the  wild  pear,  and  leaves  Ubed 
in  the  young  plants. 

$  ii.  lAdlus. 

Sect,  Char,  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  5,  more  or  less  strictly  connate  at 
the  base.  Pome  mostly  globose,  depressed,  and  invariably  having  a  con- 
cavity at  its  base.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanded. 
(Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  635.)     This  section  includes  all  the  apples  and  crabs. 

t  12.  P.  JliA^us  L,    The  common^  or  wild,  Apple  Tree. 

Identiflcatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  68&  ;  Smith's  Eog.  flora,  S.  pi  36S. ;  LIndl.  Synop.,  8d  edit,  p.  lOSi  t  DM 

Prod.  2.  p.  63S. :  Don's  MUl,  2.  p.  fiSS, 
^iMMiymrs.    P.  Milusmltis  muir.  Seked.t  p. 815.;  IfiUus  couimhnit  De€.  PI  Pr.-,  Pommicr  com. 

mun,  Fr. ;  gemeine  ApfettMUin,  6er. 
Engravbigi.    Our  plates  in  Vol  I!. 


jkZjyjzsTVH  A%D  numcimrM.  fakt  ui. 


Mpte,  C%mr^  f  ^.     Var^  <^nejt,  tfzne,  cresiueed,  vool-i 

Fkni«r»  ijt  cAnuitA.     Tote;  of  cahx  «<^nur.      $cile»  iJUtiamit.      Vld 

ptrAtt*^  A  2f  wikUhij,  or  ccn^giBLT  vca  ocacr  if*ra!» 
«<  nMinnttn^jut  ivxon,  t£rB&d,  eoitx^j.  m  Fjigfami,  c&kjrsted  ipp^ 
tmA ;  sccd  ix<  Fneace,  ixjooDKri  doiri.  or  poamnen  a  f<T^!<mi  We 
ihe  Mi«d6c  caane  J/aiia,  to  inrfifarf  vut  nai  be  ca3ed  ttxr 
Car  tne  iajli;  -^  t/xrrtzaezktc,  tac»&cii  nuDj  o^  t2»e  caixTrMBd 
4trir(d  i#<x  <icl!  V  fron  the  vixi  a^^  ^^  cnct,  of  EiBupe,  bat  froa  dK 
cniM  of  f!<UTift.  We  liuJ]  dearut^r  tix<«  cn^  as  i-viebes  of  P.  Ifiini, 
a»d  aitft4sniitrdt  uotkjt  at  kux-Dcmq  froco  the  cxiitTrased  torts^  of  codi  as  «e 
tinak  iiuitaii4e  for  beio*  lAamai  ior  tbeir  timber,  or  as  iiiiiiim  iiTsI  trees. 
We  are  amure  that  ot^ectJoos  mar  be  taken  to  this  node,  as  Je^iiliag  fron 
fke  amoireaMnt  rrrta  kn*  De  Caodolie,  «ho  piacrs  the  P.  acoba  as 
ihe  firvt.  aod  Z'.  3/aJiis,  as  the  tecood  ^ledes  of  this  ifiruaoo ;  bat  k  is  lo 
aCtcri}  umxMcible  to  re&r  the  diflereiit  farieties  correctJj  to  the  wild  fenni 
Iron  which  the^  bare  bcaen  obcaioed,  that  ve  coosider  the  |jikjiil»  of 
naiDes  »  a  inatter  of  do  &ort  of  consequence.  Besides,  as  we  hare,  as 
BMiaJy  OTih  iodicated  our  own  derianoDs  from  established  aotfaarities  in 
|MVeotheM:<i,  those  who  diiler  from  u*  io  opinion  will  find  no 
recoi^isfng  the  names  and  descriptioas  of  De  CandoJe,  and  of  the 
who  hare  fcrllowed  in  his  footsteps. 

f  13.  P.  (M.)  ACt^BBA  Dec.      The  una-fnoLed  Apple,  w  eommom  Crah  TVer 
Dee.  Prodis.  pGSSi:  Doo's  MiSLi^^mL 


■,,„■,    t,.    Firm  iOia*  WMlcn  WaUr.  Seked-.illaL ;  3iitm  aofirte  MermL  Ft  fmr^  lf7^  Dml 

"       AmT.,  t.  179. ;  Povuucr  Murac«oii,  Fr. ;  HolupldbMiM,  G«r. 
FL  Ufltt.  C  llOL 


Dticr^fHion,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  acnte,  crenated,  glabrous  even  when  join^. 
Flowers  in  corjrobs.  Tube  of  the  calyx  glabrous.  (Her.  ProtL^  iL  p.  635.) 
A  native  of  woods  and  way  sides  in  Europe.  This  form,  according  to  De 
Candolie,  yields  many  subvariedes  with  sour  fruit,  called,  in  Britain,  cider 
apples;  and  in  France,  generally,  ponmiiers  a  iddre. 

1  14.  P.  {M.)  wilicifo'lia  W.     The  Plum^ee4eaved  Apple  Tree,  or 

Siberian  Crab. 

jgrntMeaHm.    WtlkL  8p,  2.  p.  1018.:  Dec.  Prod., 2.  p. 635. ;  Doo'i  MilL,  2.  pi 64& 
%iMnymr«.    P.  J/Uiu  0  Ait.  Hfrt,  in*.,  2.  p.  175. ;  ?  Ittlu*  bftirkU  De^.  Arb^  2.  p.  14L 


jrV.    Mill  Ic,  U  wi.  i  and  the  piirtie  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Deicriptitrnf  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated,  glabrous.  Pedundea 
pubescent.  Tube  of  calyx  glabrous.  Styles  woolly  at  the  base;  and,  as 
apprars  kom  Mill,  /c,  t.  269.,  with  die  styles  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens, 
and  the  fruit  subglobose,  yellowish,  and  austere.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  A 
native  of  Hiberia;  introduced  in  1758.  Accordine  to  Mr.  Knight,  some  of  the 
finest  varieties  raised  by  him  are  from  cultivated  apples  fecundated  with  the 
blossoms  of  thiif  tree.  Trie  progeny  he  found  formed  more  hardy  trees  than  any 
otbar  kinds,  and  that  they  produced  earlier  and  more  highly  flavoured  fruit. 

1  15.  P.  (M.)  BACCA^TA  L.     The  berryMe-fruUed  Apple   Tree,  or 

Siberian  Crab. 

Umi^fieaiion.    Lin.  Bfsnt,  75. ;  Amm.  Rath.,  1 51. ;  Fall  FL  Rom.,  1 10. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pc  6S5. ; 

Don'i  Mill..  2.  p.r>44l 
imiom^me.    A/llui  kMCcAU  Detf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  141. 
JSH^rapingi.    Amm.  Ruth.,  t  Jl. ;  PalL  Fl.  Rom.,  1 10. ;  and  the  pUte  in  Vol  II. 

Detcrii)tion,  ^c.  Didks  of  leaves  ovate,  acute,  equally  serrated,  glabrous* 
the  length  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  grouped.  Sepals  deciduous.  (Dec.  Prod^ 
y.  p.  035.)  A  native  of  Hiberia  and  Dahuria,  and  only  differing  from  the 
preceding  sort,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  a  subvariety,  in  not  having  a  persist- 
ent culyx. 

1  16.  /*.  (Af.)  Dioi'CA  W,    The  dioecious-iexrt/  Apple  Tree. 

idenH/UMtion.     Willd.  Arh.,  fm. ;  8pcc.,  5.  p.  1018. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  a  635.  i  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  6M. 
ammtt^mtfi.    P.  aiii'tmla  MUnch.  Hautv.,  5,  p.  247..  on  the  authority  of  WUldcnow ;  Miltu  dtolca 
AmM.  Cat. 
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Daeriplum,  4c.  Leavei  oval,  teirated,  tomenUMe  benefttb.  Flowcra,  in  many  tnttanccs,  solitary. 
Sexes  dioeciout,  by  defect  Calyx  tomentote.  Petak  linear,  the  length  of  the  sei>alc  Style*  glabroua. 
(Dec  Prod.,  iL  p.  €35.)  Cultirated  occasionally  in  gardens  on  the  Continent ;  but  wc  nave  not  lecn 
it  in  Britain. 

S  17.  P.  (M.)  astraca'mca  Dec,     The  Astrachan  Apple  Tree. 

Meni^Uatum,    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  655. ;  Don*s  Mill,  2.  p.  Gf6. 
Sgmomgme.    Mhlua  astracanica  Dum,  Cours.,  ed.  2.  5.  p.  486i 

DeMcripthn,  4*^.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  partially  doubly  serrated,  pale 
beDeath,  and  the  nerves  there  villose,  above  glabrous,  except  being  sligtitlj 
downy  on  the  midrib.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  A  native  of  about  Astracban, 
on  the  testimony  of  gardeners. 

Varietiet  of  P.  Ma/ia  cultivated  for  their  FruU.  From  the  above  forms,  we 
think  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  all  the  apples  cultivated  for  the  dessert  or 
the  kitchen  have  been  obtained,  either  by  selection  from  seedlings,  or  from 
cross-fecundation ;  and  that  no  other  wild  sort  has  been  used,  unless,  perhaps, 
we  except  Pyrus  coronaria ;  which,  however,  we  have  never  heard  of  as  bems 
employ^  in  cross-fecundation.  These  garden,  or  cultivated,  varieties,  as  wilT 
hereafter  appear,  are  ver^  numerous ;  but  the  following  selection  of  8orta» 
which  are  handsome-growmg  trees,  or  have  fruit  of  a  particular  character,  has 
been  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
from  the  collection  under  his  care : — 

T7ie  Red  Attrachan,  The  tree  is  middle-sized,  with  a  branchy  head;  the  fruit 
is  of  a  bright  red,  with  a  fine  bloom  like  that  of  a  plum.  This  is  one  form 
of  the  sort  which  De  Candolle  has  designated  as  P.  astracanica :  our 
No.  17. 
Tlte  White  Astrachan,  or  transparent  Crab  of  Moscow.  The  tree  resembles  the 
preceding  sort,  but  has  the  branches  tending  upwards  when  young,  and 
afbn*waras  becoming  pendulous.  The  fruit  is  of  a  wax  colour,  with  a 
fine  bloom  on  it,  and  is  almost  transparent.  This  is  another  form  of  P, 
(M.)  astradtnica.  It  is  known  in  English  nurseries  under  the  name  of  the 
transparent  crab. 
T%e  Black  Crab  is  a  tree  of  the  middle  size,  with  very  dark  small  fruit,  of  no 

value  as  such. 
TVie  Court  pendu  plat  is  a  remarkably  dwarf-growing  tree,  and  so  late  in 
flowering,  that  the  leaves  are  expanded  before,  or  at  the  same  time  as,  the 
flowers  ;  and,  consequently,  the  latter  are  seldom,  if  ever,  ii^jured  by 
frost :  for  which  reason,  it  is  commonly  called  by  gardeners  the  wise  apple. 
Grafted' on  the  French  paradise  stock,  the  tree  may  be  kept  of  a  size  not 
larger  than  that  of  a  gooseberr}'  bush ;  in  which  state  it  will  bear  fruit 
in  abundance  and  of  good  flavour. 
The  Lincolruhire  Holland  Pippin  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  blos- 
soms.    Its  fruit  keeps  till  February. 
TVte  Tulip  Apple  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit,  which  is  of  a  very  bright  red. 
The  Violet  Apple  has  fruit  of  a  violet  colour,  covered  with  a  bloom  like 

that  of  the  plum. 
The  Cherry  Crab  is  a  subvariety  of  P.  (M.)  baccata.      The  tree  is  spreading, 
with  drooping  branches ;  and  the  fruit  is  numerous,  and  about  the  size  and 
colour  of  a  large  cherry. 
I%e  Supreme  Crab  has  fruit  ratlier  larger  than  the  preceding  sort.     The  tree 

is  of  robust  growth,  and  the  branches  are  somewhat  erect. 
Bigg*s  Everlasting  Crab  was  raised  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  bjr 
Mr.  Biggs,  the  curator,  from  seeds  received  from  Siberia  in  1814.  It  is  a 
vigorous-growing  tree,  with  pendulous  branches  and  abundance  of  fruity 
which,  in  form  and  character,  are  intermediate  between  P,  (ilf.)  prunifblia 
and  P.  (M.)  baccata,  and  which  remain  on  the  trees  long  after  Christmas. 
In  sheltered  situations,  and  mild  winters,  this  tree  appears  almost  a  sub- 
evergreen. 

General  Description.  The  apple  tree,  whether  in  a  wild  state  or  cultivated,  is 
by  no  means  so  handsome  in  form  as  the  pear  tree,  though  its  blossoms  are 
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roach  more  ornanienta],  and  are,  besides,  fragrant.  It  sddom  grows  above  half 
the  height  of  the  pear  tree ;  the  oldest  apple  trees  known  in  Europe  not  being 
above  30  ft.  or  35  ft.  in  height.  The  trunk  is  generally  crooked,  and  the 
branches  rambling  horizontally  when  vouns,  and  when  old  becoming  pen- 
dnloQB.  The  diameter  of  the  head  is  also  often  greater  than  the  height  of  the 
tree.  The  apple  tree  is  much  more  liable  to  the  canker,  and  other  diseasea,  than 
the  pear  tree.  Numerous  as  are  the  varieties  of  both  apples  and  pears,  the 
species  to  which  these  varieties  belong  may  always  be  known  in  a  moment,  by 
inipccting  the  leaves.  Those  of  the  apple  are  more  shortly  mucronate,  less 
evidently  serrated,  and  somewhat  more  hairy  underneath,  than  those  of  die 
pear.  The  leaves  of  the  pear  are  elliptical,  smooth,  and  shining  above,  and 
serrated,  but  not  mucronate.  The  blossoms  of  the  apple  are  tinged  with  red, 
and  are  firagrant ;  while  those  of  the  pear  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  scentless. 
The  fruit  of  the  two  trees  is  not  less  diAerent  than  the  leaves  and  the  ffowers. 
The  apple  is  hollowed  at  the  insertion  of  the  peduncle,  depressed  at  top,  of  a 
softer  texture  than  the  pear,  and  less  astringent,  but  more  acid.  The  apple 
baa  woody  threads  passing  through  it  to  the  peduncle,  ten  of  which  are  reffu- 
larly  disposed  round  the  capsules,  tending  towards  the  calyx ;  and  it  is  said  tnat 
the  fruit  rots  when  these  are  broken.  The  pear  also  has  these  threads ;  but  in 
thpt  fruit  they  are  not  so  distinct,  on  account  of  the  gritty  matter  which  pre- 
vails in  many  of  the  sorts,  and  especially  in  wild  pears.  **  The  cells  are  dif- 
ferently shaped  in  the  two  fruits :  in  the  apple  they  are  narrow,  and  pointed 
at: both  ends ;  in  the  pear  they  are  obovate,  broad  exteriorly,  and  drawing  to 
a  point  at  the  end  next  the  centre  of  the  fruit.  The  pear,  however  it  may 
vary  in  shape,  size,  colour,  taste,  &c,,  by  cultivation,  is  generally  convex,  and 
lengthened  oat  at  the  base;  whereas  the  apple  is  always  concave  there. 
Besides  this,  the  leaves  of  the  apple  are  commonly  vrider  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  of  a  yellower  green  above,  and  whitish  underneath ;  whereas  in 
the  pear  they  are  dark  green  above,  and  quite  smooth  on  both  sides.  Their 
vascular  system  is  very  different,  being  loose  in  the  apple,  and  very  close  in  the 
pear :  hence  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  much  stouter,  and  more  permanent, 
than  those  of  the  former.  Lastly,  the  growth  of  these  trees  is  quite  different; 
the  pear  being  lofty  and  upright,  the  apple  low  and  spreading."   {Maiiyn^s 

Geifgraphy,  The  apple  grows  spontaneously  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
except  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  found  throughout  Western  Asia,  China,  and 
Japan ;  but  not  in  North  America,  unless  we  consider  P.  coron^ria  as  a 
variety  of  P.  M^Xxn.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  found  as  far  as  West  In- 
land, in  lat.  02^ ;  in  Sweden,  in  lat.  58^  or  59° ;  and  in  Central  Russia,  to 
55^  or  60^.  The  crab  of  Europe  is  wanting  in  Siberia,  but  there  the  Siberian 
forms  of  the  species  are,  as  Pallas  assures  us,  found  widely  distributed  over 
the  country.  The  apple  is  stated,  by  Royle,  to  be  cultivated  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India,  and  also  in  the  Himalayas,  and  in  China  and  Japan ;  but  it  is 
not  indigenous  to  the  warmer  parts  of  these  countries.  As  an  instance  of  the 
diflkulties  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  European  plants  into  the  north  of 
India,  Mr.  Royle  mentions  that  *'  an  apple  tree  from  Liverpool,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  the  only  one  which  survived,  cost  upwards  of  70/.  before  it 
was  planted  in  the  nursery  at  Mossuree.*'  (I/luJtf.,  p.  206.)  In  Britain,  the 
apple  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  in  hedges,  and  on  the  margins  of  woods,  as  far 
north  as  Morayshire,  and  as  high  as  the  agricultural  zone.  In  the  Highlands 
of  ScotlamI,  the  a[)ple  tree  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Lamont.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Ireland,  but  it  is  rare  there.  Wherever  the  apple  occurs  in  a  truly  wild 
stafee,  the  tree  is,  when  young,  generally  more  or  less  furnished  with  thorns ; 
bur-  these  disappear  as  it  advances  in  age ;  and,  in  fertile  soils,  the  crab,  like 
the  common  hawthorn  in  a  wild  state,  may  even  be  found  altogether  thornlcss. 
The  crab  never  grows  wild  except  on  tolerably  good  soils,  for  which  reason  it 
is  never  found  associated  with  the  wild  pear. 

Hi$imy,    The  apple  tree  is  mentioned  by  Thcophrnstus,  Herodotus,  and  in 
sacfod  history.    l*luiy  informs  us  that  the  Greeks  called  the  apple  Medica, 
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from  Media,  the  comitry  from  which  apple  trees  were  first  brought  into  Greece; 
but  Seckler  thinks  that  the  term  Medica  was  more  probably  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  peach,  which  is  indigenous  in  Media.  Plinv  not  only  mentions 
apples  of  different  kinds,  but  also  crabs  and  wildings,  which  are  small  and  soar 
and,  for  that  reason,  '*  have  many  a  foul  word  and  shrewd  curse  given  them.** 
The  apple  was  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  and 
many  of  the  sorts  took  their  names  from  the  first  praflers.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  Pliny  has  stated  so  many  particulars  as  facts,  respecting 
the  apple  (such  as  turning  the  fhiit  red,  by  grafting  it  on  the  mulberry,  &c.X 
which  are  well  known  to  be  physiologically  impossible,  that  very  little  confi- 
dence is  to  be  placed  in  statements  by  him  of  any  kind.  The  apple  was,  in  all 
probabilitv,  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  as  well  as  tne  pear ;  and« 
like  that  fruit,  perhaps  reintroduced  by  the  heads  of  religious  houses  on  their 
establishment,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  According  to  Fuller, 
pippins  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.;  and 
they  were  planted  at  Plumstead  in  Sussex ;  but  it  is  altogether  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  were  not  abundance  of  apple  trees  in  the  country  long 
before  that  time.  The  golden  pippin  is  said  to  nave  been  originated  at  Par- 
ham  Park  in  Sussex,  as  the  Ribstone  pippin  was  at  Ribstone  Park  in  York- 
shire. The  best  apples,  in  Gerard's  time,  were  the  queening,  pearmaini, 
the  paradise,  and  some  other  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  seven ;  but,  he  says^ 
there  are  a  great  many  others ;  adding,  that  Kent  "  doth  abound  with  applet 
of  most  sorts."  He  afterwards  mentions  that  he  has  **  seen  in  the  pasturef 
and  hedgerows  about  the  grounds  of  a  worshipful  gentleman's  dwellings 
two  miles  from  Hereford,  called  Master  Roger  Bodnome,  so  many  trees  of  ul 
sorts,  that  the  servants  drink,  for  the  most  part,  no  other  drinke  but  that 
which  is  made  of  apples."  (Herbal,  p.  1459.)  Herefordshire  appears  to 
have  been  noted  for  its  trees  and  its  cider  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  soma 
of  the  oldest  apple  trees  in  existence  are  believed  to  be  in  England,  and  in 
that  county.  Parkinson  describes  57  varieties  of  apples ;  and  the  number 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  increasing  to  the  present  time.  A  great  manj 
excellent  sorts  have  been  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  P.H.S.;  and  many^ 
also,on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North  America ;  the  whole  of  which  havo 
been  collected  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  there 
are  now  (1836)  upwards  of  1400  distinct  sorts,  exclusive  of  synonymes,  to 
which  number  additional  sorts  are  being  added  every  year;  and  their  compa- 
rative merits  estimated. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  apple,  in  a  wild  state,  is  fine-crained, 
hard,  and  of  a  brownish  colour;  and  that  or  the  cultivated  apple  is  said  to  be 
of  a  still  finer  and  closer  grain,  which  is  a  result  of  cultivation  contrary  to 
what  is  usual.  The  weight  of  the  wood  of  the  apple  tree  varies  much  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  erown.  In  a  green  state,  it  weighs  from 
48  lb.  to  66  lb.  per  cubic  foot ;  and  it  loses  from  an  eighth  to  a  twelfth  of 
its  bulk  in  drying,  and  about  a  tenth  of  its  weight.  The  wood  of  the  cultivated 
tree  weighs  heavier  than  that  of  the  wild  tree,  in  the  proportion  of  about  66 
to  46.  These  particulars  will  be  found  given  more  in  detail  in  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Eaua  et  des  Forets  ;  in  which  it  is  also  stated,  that  the  wood  of  the  pear 
is  incomparably  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  apple.  In  Britain, 
apple  tree  wood  was  formerly  a  good  deal  used  in  turnery,  and  as  cogs  for 
wheels,  for  which  latter  purpose  it  was  found  very  durable.  The  tree,  as  an 
object  in  landscape  scenery,  cannot  be  recommended  as  harmonising  well  with 
other  forms;  but,  as  it  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  as  the  fnut  is  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  it  deserves  introduction 
into  every  hedgerow,  and  every  orchard.  For  hedgerows,  it  is  more  especially 
desirable,  as  though,  not  so  fastigiate  as  the  pear,  it  does  very  little  injury 
to  the  crops  by  its  shade;  and  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  nurseries  and 
market-gardens,  the  former  more  especially,  young  trees  of  almost  every 
kind  thn?e  under  the  shade  both  of  the  apple  and  the  pear.  This  is  8tr&- 
bgly  exemplified  in  the  Goldworth  and  Knaphill  Nurseries,  in  Surrey,  where 
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AT*  «4ut.     A  ii-ni:  vr  «.iift  j4  ^lm.  nait*  x-iin  usotif-^.  v.ci  voext  jmi.  w^K'y 
fiU(  twiYVft  AisiiK'^r  bi  vr.uiT  iri.!:  v'aTj*?i  ir%  no&ikt  4I  crram.     Ajcik  Vtme 
Hver,  If  f^ji!'  '.CA  '«r-.Hi*ntn.  .t  i^  2«i  •ni'nnff  ttsuL.  ^  iiai  ::tasr  auAM  tvol 
^f^Ait^;V'^;  v;-!^':^  %  v^irx  j«  e'lmtitiA;  itauL.  :j  ;niiar;  :>.<:  prei«rraff  evil, 

ir4^^  f//  4/i^;^'./9f  «  2Sb»^'^Si  o;  ■Xii*^}  la  6  &:'  zcv  cjuO  ihis  z  2»  rkL 
^  7/ri4»  «;.^>  ff  '^  J'/  f.v^v^'  o.*^  id  Ji  Ter^  ^>ui  ■H-.Sg-,i.-Tc-  ix  tux."  ^. 

Cm//^/.  7  j^^  f/«</«t  c£;i£t>rAi£>i  cx>cl:^  i:^  Ec^Ia:: .^ ior  Triiit'ag  dcttr  are,  Hov- 
ie/ffMtttt:,  W/dr*^Kltrti*irtf  aad  DcvMuiure;  &:;i  tbe  ciicr  Jftue  tvo  forscr 
kottt fi^.\  i«  ^j«*>/^#*e/]  »«.ich  tfie  rje*t.  W^rcebUrkAire,  we  are  toU  by  Dr. 
%i^u,iu  i^uf^jtil  ih  l'ai\  Suruty  of  H'orccfUri^.o'e^  p.  149^  vms  Uinous  for  ks 
Ir wft  tfe^:4  ^>«fi  io  th.;  tirnc  0/  llt-ury  III. ;  but  Htreforjft&ire,  thou^  it  con- 
liH/M  //#4ri>  very  ol<J  apple  airi^i  pear  tre£-!,  aoJ  has  some  Terv  o^  cider 
m'Uau'U  ifltuwi  in  tht  rL-ign  of  Hetir/  VliL,  w;ij  not  generalkV  considered 
MA  a  innt  iouttUy  till  the  tirne  of  Oiarles  I.,  in  the  first  part  of  whose  re%n 
*'  on  Unf4Un/,"  a^  jf.  ^n%  cail'.-d,  becajne  ;;eiienii  throughout  the  count?.  {He 


^ttfUlnri:  tOp'irl,  p,  'i'h)  At  thin  jicrioil,  £vel\  n  tells  us  "  ^3*  the  noble 
#iX«rii//f»4  of  i/</ril  StmiMuoft,  of  I loni-Lacey,'^  and  other  gentlemen,  Uere- 
f«/rdsiiirt'  tK<.Niii(.v  in  a  fuaniier,  *'oiie  entire  orc-liard."  (Pomona^  fol.  LondcMi, 
Hy^ih)  It  if  a  ri;i  nark  utile  fi  ature  in  the  lierefurdhhire  and  Worcestershire 
mHiU:  tin  Ifar^K,  that  tiic  ({round  iit  alwoy^i  cropped  under  the  trees;  it  being 
II  fiM(ini«  III  tlir  If/rnH.T  I'/nniyf  that  an  "  orchard  is  generally  raised  with  most 
mmvin,  nnd  at  Ifiint  cxpciiiie,  in  a  hop  ynrd;  the  ground  under  this  culture 
bchig  always  wi.-ll  tilled  wild  iiiaiiurcd*  as  well  as  fenced  against  ever)*  kind  of 
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Directioru  for  making  Cider,  The  colours  of  good  cider  fruits  are  red  and 
vellow;  and  the  colour  to  be  avoided  is  green,  as  affording  a  liquor  of  the 
harshest,  and  generally  of  the  poorest,  quality.  The  pulp  shouKi  be  yellow, 
and  the  taste  rich,  and  somewhat  astringent.  "  Apples  of  a  small  size  are 
always,  if  equal  in  quality,  to  be  preferreid  to  those  of  a  larger  size,  in  order 
that  the  rind  and  kernel  may  bear  the  greatest  proportion  to  the  pulp,  which 
affords  the  weakest  and  most  watery  juice."  {Heref.  Rep.,  p.  84.)  To 
prove  this,  Dr.  Syinonds  of  Hereford,  about  the  year  1800,  made  one  hogshead 
of  cider  entirely  from  the  rinds  and  cores  of  apples,  and  another  from  the 
pulp  only,  when  the  first  was  found  of  extraordmary  strength  and  flavour  } 
while  the  latter  was  sweet  and  insipid.  (Ibid.) 

In  Herefordshire  and  IVorcesiershire  the  fruit  is  suffered  to  hang  on  the  tree 
till  it  is  ripe  enough  to  fall  of  itself.    When  gathered,  it  is  laid  in  heaps  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  air,  fully  exposed  to  the  weather;  unless  a  frost 
comes  on,  when  the  fruit  should  be  carefully  covered  with  straw.    Each  sort 
should  be  kept  separate ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  sorts  ripe  at  the  same 
time  should  be  ground  together.     The  object  of  this  is,  that  the  fruit  may  be 
reduced  in  the  mill  into  a  homogeneous  mass ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
choosing  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  or,  at  least,  of  the  same  de^ee  of  ripeness,  to 
be  put  into  the  mill  at  the  same  time.    When  ground,  the  firuit  should  be  mixed ; 
as  ciders  made  from  mixed  fruit  are  always  considered  the  best.     The  cider-mill 
(^ReeEncye,  ofCot,Arch.,fi^.  1 181.)  consists  of  a  circular  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  broad  wheel,  about  3}  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  wide,  which  w  drawn, 
by  a  horse,  in  a  circular  trough  of  stone  about  10  h.  in  diameter  and  8  in.  dee(>. 
In  this  trough  the  i^plcs  are  placed  (great  care  having  been  taken,  first,  to 
pick  out  all  that  appear  to  be  what  is  called  black  rotten);  and  the  grindinr 
proceeds  slowly,  a  free  access  of  air  being  allowed  to  the  fruit  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a  homogeneous  mass,  in  which  the  rinds  and  kernels  are  scarcely  distin- 
guisbable  from  the  pulp.     The  mass  is  then  suffered  to  remain  24  hours  in  an 
open  tub,  fully  exposed  to  the  air;  and  it  is  afterwards  put  into  hair  cloths, 
and  pressed ;  the  juice  being  deposited  in  casks,  which  are  not  quite  filled,  and 
whicn  are  \th  in  the  open  air.     If  left  to  itself,  the  cider  would  be  suljected 
to  three  fermentations:  Ist,  the  vinous,  which  is  necessary  to  give  itstren^h; 
Sdly,  the  acetous,  which,  if  suffered  to  continue,  would  soon  change  it  mto 
vinepu* ;  and,  3dly,  the  putrefactive,  by  which  it  would  become  insipid,  and 
totally  unfit  for  use.    The  cider-muker  should  watch  the  height  of  the  first  fer- 
mentation, which  is  indicated  by  some  of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  liquor 
rising  to  the  top.     The  cider  should  then  be  racked  off,  and  the  lees  filtered 
through  linen  buEigs.     The  goodness  of  the  cider  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
this  operation;  and,  if  it  be  well  timed,  and  well  executed,  the  liquor  will  be 
perfectly  clear  and  bright.     The  casks  should  still  want  4  or  5  gallons  of 
beinff  full,  and  should  stand  in  this  state,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  a  bung  being 
iighUy  put  over  the  hole,  till  the  end  of  March,  when  the  liquor  should  be 
racked  off  into  clean  casks,  which  should  be  completely  filled,  and  the  bung 
firmly  fixed.  The  usual  produce  of  an  apple  tree  is  from  one  to  two  hogsheads  of 
fruit,  which  will,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  yield  one  hogshead 
of  cider;  but,  more  commonly,  it  re<}uire8  three  trees  to  produce  two  hoes- 
heads.     6ome  of  the  drier  kinds  of  apples,  such  as  the  Hagloe  crab  and  the 
Stire  apple  (both  celebrated  as  cider  apples),  will,  in  dry  seasons,  only  yield  a 
hogshead  of  cider  from  three  hotheads  of  fruit,  or  the  produce  of  three  trees. 
The  best  time  for  bottling  cider  is  when  it  is  two  years  old ;  and,  if  well  made^ 
and  of  sound  qualitv,  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  cider  will  keep 
20  or  ,'^  years.     (For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  makfrte 
cider  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  see  Encycfapa^ia  of  CoHage  Areh^ 
ieeture,  Herefordshire  Report,  and  Pott's  Survey  of  Worceitershire ;  and  fbf 
figures  of  the  mill,  press,  and  other  utensils  necessary,  see  Encyefoptgdia  t^ 
Cottage  Architecture,) 

In  DevoTuhire,  rollers  are  employed  instead  of  mills ;  and  the  apples  are 
only  broken,  or  crushed,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  a  homogeneocU  mats  r«nd  * 
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the  juice  is  strained  through  reed  or  straw  mats,  instead  of  hair  cloths. 
Neither  the  apples,  nor  the  pulp,  are  exposed  to  the  open  air;  and,  if  any  rain 
UbIU  on  the  fruit  while  it  is  being  gathered,  it  is  considered  unfit  for  use.  The 
cider  of  Devonshire  is  sweet,  but  weak,  and  will  not  keep  good  many  years. 
Another  point  of  difference  is,  a  clause  generally  inserted  in  the  leases  in  Dctoi^ 
■hire,  that  no  crops  shall  be  grown  under  the  trees  in  the  apple  orchards.  The 
iiquor  is  not  racked  off  so  soon  as  in  Herefordshire;  and,  should  the  acetous 
fermentation  have  been  allowed  to  come  on,  it  is  stopped,  by  adding  a  bottle 
of  French  brandy,  half  a  gallon  of  cider  brandy,  or  a  pailful  of  sound  old  cider, 
and  exposing  the  cask  to  a  cooler  air.  (See  Encyclopcpdia  of  Agricuiture,  8d 
edit.,  p.^lSl.) 

In  Ireland,  a  mixture  of  every  sort  of  apple,  wild  as  well  as  cultivated, 
k  thought  to  make  the  best  cider.  ^Owins  to  a  considerable  admixture 
of  crabs,  the  Irish  cider  is  always  more  sour  than  the  English ;  and  this  is  a 
ooality,  when  not  too  predominant,  for  which  it  is  valued  by  the  natives. 
(^Lordnet^i  CyclojkBdia,  1  reatise  on  Domestic  Economy.) 

In  Scotland^  cider  has  not  hitherto  been  made ;  but,  as  the  climate,  especiall? 
ki  ell  the  low  lands  of  the  counyry,  is  drier  and  warmer  than  that  of  Ireland^ 
end  is  consequently  better  adapted  for  ripening  fruit,  if  apple  trees  were  intro* 
duced  into  the  hecigerows,  in  some  places;  and,  where  this  could  not  be  done, 
if  large  orchards  were  planted  acyoining  the  fieurm-houses,  cider  might  be  as 
common  a  beverage  there  as  in  England. 

In  Normandy,  cider  was  made  before  it  was  in  England;  and  the  art  of 
naking  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  that  country  from  Spain ;  where, 
kowever,  it  is  no  longer  practised.  The  Norman  mode  of  making  cider  closely 
resembles  that  generally  practised  in  Devonshire.  The  Normans  gather  their 
apples  in  dry  weather,  and  keep  them  closely  shut  up  in  rooms,  till  ready 
lor  the  press,  in  which  they  are  crushed,  or  broken;  and  the  juice  is  strained 
through  a  reed  or  bast  mat.  The  Normans  prefer  sweet  apples,  or  sweet  and 
bitter  apples  mixed.  The  cider  is  sweet,  like  that  of  Devonshire ;  but,  though 
^eady,  it  has  not  much  body.  The  strongest  rarely  keeps  more  than  five  or 
six  years,  and  the  inferior  sorts  are  best  drunk  from  the  cask  when  quite  new. 
l^mandy  is  the  only  part  of  the  Continent  where  cider  is  a  staple  article  of 
commerce. 

In  America,  cider  is  almost  a  universal  beverage  in  New  England,  and  in 
the  middle,  and  some  of  the  western  states.  The  fruit  is  suffered  to  remain  on 
the  tree  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  it  is  then  gathered  by  hand ;  or,  if  the 
trees  are  shaken,  great  care  is  taken  to  cover  the  ground  with  coarse  cloths 
or  Russian  mats,  to  prevent  the  apples  from  being  bruised.  When  gathered, 
the  apples  are  laid  in  heaps  in  a  room,  and  kept  carefully  from  the  rain  or 
dew.     In  grinding,  care  is  taken  to  reduce ''  the  whole  fruit,  skin  and  seeds,  to 

fine  pulp,  and  to  perform  the  operation  in  cool  weather.  The  late  Joseph 
Cooper  of  New  Jersey  has  observed  emphatically,  that '  the  longer  a  cheese 
[that  is,  the  mass  of  apple  pulp]  lies  after  being  ground,  before  pressing,  the 
better  for  the  cider,  provided  it  escapes  fermentation  until  the  pressing  is 
eompleted.*'  (Kenrick's  American  Orcharditt,  p.  121.^  In  some  cases,  the 
pomace,  or  mass  of  pulp,  is  suffered  to  remain  a  weeK  or  ten  days  after  it  is 
ground,  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  press  (provided  the  weather  be  not  too 
warm),  stirring  the  mass  every  day.  {ibid,) 

Mode  {if  preparing  the  Sweetmeat  known  in  France  by  the  Name  of  Rawni 
eampot^.  This  is  a  very  favourite  sweetmeat  with  the  Parisians ;  and  it  is 
made  by  bailing  any  given  quantity  of  must,  or  new  wine,  till  it  is  diminished 
ODe  half,  skimming  it  continually  as  fresh  scum  arises,  and  aflerwards  strain* 
ing  the  liquor :  then  take  apples,  pared  and  cut  into  quarters,  and,  putting  them 
into  ^c  raising,  let  it  snnmer  gently,  stirring  it  continually  with  a  long  wooden 
spoon,  till  the  apples  become  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  liquor,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  species  of  marmalade,  which  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
When  prepared  in  the  northern  provinces,  the  raisin^,  after  the  first  boiiingy 
slimming,  and  straining,  should  be  set  for  24  hours  in  a  cool  place,  when  a  saline 
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Jiquor,  like  a  scum,  will  appear  on  the  surface :  this  must  be  remored,  and  the 
liquor  strained, before  it  is  mixed  with  apples,  as  before.  This  scum  is  the  tartaric 
aad,  which  would  spoil  the  raisine,  and  prevent  it  from  keeping,  but  which  is  not 
perceivable  when  the  grapes  have  ripened  in  a  southern  climate.  The  raisin6,whcn 
properly  prepared,  is  sweet,  but  with  a  slight  flavour  of  acidity,  like  lemon  mixed 
with  honey.  The  best  raising  is  that  of  Burgundy.  In  Normandy  a  similtf 
marmalade  is  composed  of  cider  and  pears ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  other 
kind,  being  apt  to  ferment.  In  some  cases,  the  pears  are  put  into  an  earthen 
vessel  without  water,  and  placed  in  a  baker's  oven  after  the  bread  has  been 
drawn,  previously  to  mixing  with  the  cider.  The  best  raisine  is  considered  very 
wholesome,  particularly  for  children,  who  cat  it  spread  on  bread,  and  for  per* 
tons  in  delicate  health,  whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  butter,  and  is  in  France 
what  marmalade  is  in  Britain,  and  more  especially  in  Scotland.  Raising  ip 
abundant  and  cheap  in  Paris ;  where,  however,  a  composition  is  often  iuli^ 
stituted  for  it,  made  of  honey  and  water,  instead  of  wine;  an  iropoaition 
which  may  be  detected  by  putting  the  raisine  in  water,  with  which  it  will  not 
unite  if  pure.  In  Italy,  the  raisine  is  eaten  with  preparations  either  of  Indian 
com,  or  of  maccaroni,  to  give  a  flavour  to  these  dLdies.  (JV^ouveau  C9w$ 
Cprnpiet  d* Agriculture,  tome  xiu.  p.  44.) 

Poetical  and  legendary  AUuiioni,  The  apple  tree  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  tree  of  knowleJge,  the  fruit  of  which  was  eaten  by  Eve  in  Paradiae; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  apple  tree  is  also  distinguished  by  legends 
io  the  mythologies  of  the  Greeks,  tne  Scandinavians,  and  the  Druids.  Tbf 
pagans  believed  that  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesperides,  which  it  was  one  of  tJbe 
labours  of  Hercules  to  procure,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  dragon  that  guards  then 
and  never  slept,  were  apples ;  though  modern  writers  have  supposed  them 
oranges.  (See  Encyc,  of  Gard^  edit.  1835,  p. 4.  and  p.  5.)  In  the  Eddm,  wn 
are  told  that  the  goddess  Iduna  had  the  care  of  apples  which  had  the  power 
of  conferring  immortality ;  and  which  were,  consequently,  reserved  for  th# 
gods,  who  ate  of  them  when  they  began  to  feel  themselves  growing  old.  Thi 
evil  spirit  Loke  took  away  Iduna  and  her  apple  tree,  and  hid  them  in  a  forest* 
where  they  could  not  be  found  bv  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  loalicKMiS 
theft,  every  thing  went  wrong  in  tlie  world.  The  gods  became  old  and  infirm  | 
and,  enfeebled  both  in  body  and  mind,  oo  longer  paid  the  same  attention  to 
the  afiairs  of  the  earth ;  and  men,  having  no  one  to  look  after  them,  fell  into 
evil  courses,  and  became  the  prey  of  the  evil  spirit  At  length,  the  gods 
finding  matters  get  worse  and  worse  every  day,  roused  their  last  remains  of 
vigour,  and,  combining  together,  forced  Loke  to  restore  the  tree  Tbedmids 
paid  particular  reverence  to  the  apple  tree,  because  the  mistletoe  was  supposed 
to  grow  only  on  it  and  the  oak ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  great  usefulness 
of  the  fruit.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling,  the  apple  was  cultivated  in 
Britain  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record;  and  Glastonbury 
was  called  the  apple  orchard,  from  the  great  quantity  of  apples  grown  there 
previouslv  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  (See  p.  92.) 

Hercules  was  worshipped  by  the  Thebans,  under  the  name  of  Melius ;  and 
apples  were  offered  at  his  altars.  The  or^n  of  this  custom  was  the  circumstanee 
of  the  river  Asopus  having,  on  one  occasion,  overflowed  its  banks  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  it  impossible  to  bring  a  sheep  across  it  which  was  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Hercules ;  when  some  youths,  recollecting  that  an  apple  bore  the  same  name 
as  a  sheep  in  Greek  (melon),  offered  an  apple,  with  tour  little  sticks  stuck  io 
it»  to  resemble  legs,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sheep ;  and,  after  that  period,  the 
pagans  always  considered  the  apple  as  especially  devoted  to  Hercules.  (Seo. 
Keid!'t  Hist,  and  Lit,  Bot,,  vol.  i.  p.  103.)  In  Britain,  as  we  have  already^ 
stated,  the  apple  tree  h&s  been  held  in  respect  ever  since  the  time  of  tho 
druids.  The  ancient  Wcbh  bards  were  rewarded  for  excelling  in  song  bj^ 
**  the  token  of  the  apple  spray;'*  and  Gwaichmal  thus  sings :  —  "  The  point  ^ 
the  apple  tree,  supporting  blossoias,  proud  covering  of  the  woods^  dcelsfey 
every  one*s  desire  tends  to  the  place  of  his  alTections.*'  (Davkei$  WMk  jbanU^}^ 
«  On  Christmas  Eve,  the  farmers  and  their  men,  in  Devonshire,  take  a  lar^ 
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bo^  of  cider,  with  a  toast  in  it ;  and,  carrying  it  in  state  to  the  orchard,  they 
salute  the  apple  trees  with  much  ceremony,  in  order  to  make  them  beer  well  the 
next  season.  This  salutation  consists  in  throwing  some  of  the  cider  about 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  placing  bits  of  the  toast  on  the  branches ;  and  then, 
forming  themselves  into  a  ring,  they,  like  the  bards  of  old,  set  up  their  voices, 
and  sing  a  song,  which  may  bo  found  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities"  ( J^. 
Bray'i  Borders  of  the  Tamer  and  the  Tovy^  vol.  i.  p.  335.)  In  Hone's  Every 
Xhy  Book,  tins  custom  is  mentioned,  but  with  some  slight  variation.  It  u 
tKere  stated,  that  the  farmer  and  his  men,  after  making  their  oblation  of  cider, 
encircle  one  of  the  best  bearing  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  repeat  three  times 
the  song,  which  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Here*!  to  thee,  old  apple  tree, 
Whence  thou  mayet  bnd,  and  whence  thou  nwyst  blow; 
And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow. 
HatflfliH!  capiftill! 
Bushel — bushel — sacks  fUU ! 
And  my  pockets  full  too ! 

Huzza  !I" 

This  IS  sometimes  done  on  the  Twelfth  Nicht  Eve,  as  well  as  on  Christmas 
Eve ;  and,  at  the  former-mentioned  festival,  when  the  song  is  finished,  the 
vhple  party  return  to  the  house,  the  doors  of  which  they  find  bolted  against 
t&ero  by  the  females,  who  were  left  at  home,  and  who  refuse  to  open  the 
door  till  some  one  of  the  party  "  has  guessed  what  is  on  the  spit,  which  is  gene- 
rally some  nice  little  thing,  difficult  to  be  hit  on,  and  is  the  reward  of  him 
who  first  names  it,"  {Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  42.)  In  Brand's  Popular 
Antiquities,  the  following  is  stated  as  another  mode  of  performing  this  charm  : 
—  The  farmer  and  his  workmen  go  out  into  the  orchard,  after  supper,  on  the 
eve  of  Twelfth  Night,  with  a  large  milk-pan  full  of  cider,  having  roasted 

ales  pressed  into  it.  "  Out  of  this,  eacti  person  in  company  takes  what  is 
ed  'a  clayen  cup,'  that  is,  an  earthen  cup  full  of  liquor ;  and,  standing 
JOAdet  each  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the  apple  trees,  and  passing  by  those  that 
lire  not  good  bearers,  he  addresses  it  in  the  following  words :  — 

**  Health  to  thee,  good  apple  tree, 
'^  Well  to  bear,  pocketfbls,  hatfUls, 

PeckfUb,  bushelbagAils !" 

And  then,  drinking  nart  of  the  contents,  he  throws  the  rest,  with  the  frag- 
iliehts  of  the  roasted  apples,  at  the  tree.  At  each  cup  the  company  set  up  a 
shout."  In  Herefordshire,  Brand  tells  us  that,  "at  the  anproacn  of  evening, 
oin  the  vigfl  of  the  Twelfth  Day,  the  farmers,  with  their  friends  and  servants, 
meet  together,  and  about  6  o'clock  walk,  out  to  a  field  where  wheat  is  growing. 
Oik  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  12  small  fires,  and  one  large  one,  are 
$ghted  up.  The  attendants,  headed  by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge  the 
company  in  old  cider,  which  circulates  freely  on  these  occasions.  A  circle  is 
finrmed  round  the  large  fire,  when  a  general  shout  and  hallooing  takes  place, 
which  you  hear  answered  from  all  the  adjacent  villages  and  fields.  Sometimes 
dO  or  60  of  these  fires  may  be  all  seen  at  once.  This  being  finished,  the 
company  return  home,  where  the  good  housewife  and  her  maids  are  preparing 
a  tj/>od  supper.  A  large  cake  is  always  provided,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
After  supper,  the  company  all  attend  the  bailiff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to  the 
iranhouse,  where  the  following  particulars  are  observed :  —  The  master,  at  the 
head- of  his  friends,  fills  the  cup  (generally  of  strong  ale),  and  stands  oppo- 
site the  first  or  finest  of  the  oxen.  He  then  pledges  him  in  a  curious  toast : 
the  company  follow  his  example  with  all  the  other  oxen,  addressmg  each  by 
his  name.  This  being  finished,  the  large  cake  is  produced,  and,  with  much 
ceremony,  put  on  the  horn  of  the  first  ox,  through  the  hole  above  mentioned. 
The  ox  is  then  tickled  to  make  him  toss  his  head.  If  he  throw  the  cake 
behind,  then  it  is  the  mistress's  perquisite;  if  before  (in  what  is  termed  the 
boosy),  the  bailiff  himself  claims  the  prise.  The  company  then  return  to  the 
house,  the  doors  of  which  thev  find  locked ;  nor  will  they  be  opened  till  some 
jovous  songs  are  sung.  On  tneir  gaining  admittance,  a  scene  of  mirth  and 
jollity  ensues,  and  which  lasts  the  greatest  part  of  the  night.*'  Pennant,  in  his 
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Tour  in  Scotland,  speaking  incidentally  of  the  English  customs  respectiog^^ 
cider,  among  others,  which,  he  says,  they  derived  from  the  Danes,  mentions 
that,  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry,  the  servants,  afler  the  gathering  of  the 
apple  harvests,  anciently  feasted  on  cakes  made  with  caraway  and  other  seeds 
in  them,  and  soaked  with  cider.  The  wassail  bowl,  drunk  on  AU-Hallow 
E'en,  Twelfth  Day  Eve,  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  other  festivals  with  the  church,, 
was  compounded  of  ale,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  roasted  apples,  which  every 
son  partook  of;  each  taking  out  an  apple  with  the  spoon,  and  then  drhil 
ont  of  the  bowl.  Sometinies  the  roasted  apples  were  bruised  and  mixed  wit 
milk,  or  white  wine,  instead  of  ale ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  applet, 
were  roasted  on  a  string,  till  they  dropped  off  into  a  bowl  of  spiced  ale  b^ 
neath,  which  was  called  lamb's  wool.  The  reason  of  this  name,  which  is 
common  to  all  the  compmmds  of  apples  and  ale,  being  given  to  the  wassail 
bowl,  is  d'rfl^rently  explained  by  different  writers.  Brand  attributes  it  to  th6 
softness  given  to  the  liquor  by  the  apples  and  the  sugar ;  but  Vallancey  says  it 
arose  from  the  lamb's  wool  being  drunk  on  the  31st  of  October,  All-Hallow 
E'en  ;  "  the  first  day  of  November,  being  dedicated  to  the  an^el  presiding  over 
fruit,  seeds,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  named  La  Mas  Ubhal,  that  is,  the  day  of  th^ 
apple  fruit ;  and  this,  being  pronounced  lamosool,  soon  became  corrupted  txy 
the  English  into  lamb's  wool.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  custom  of  putting 
roasted  apples  in  ale,  in  the  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  When  Puck,  is  de- 
scribing his  feats,  he  says,  — 

"  Sometimes  I  lurk  in  a  gostip's  bowl. 
In  very  likeneM  of  a  roatted  crab ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  aipiln»t  her  lipt  I  bob, 
And  on  hw  wiUier'd  dewlap  pour  the  ale." 

(See  Every  Day  Book,  and  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  for  1789.)  Apples 
were  blessed  by  the  priests  on  July  25. ;  and  an  especial  form  for  this  purpose 
is  preserved  in  the  manual  of  the  church  of  Sarum.  The  custom  of  bobbiqg 
for  apples  on  All-Hallow  E'en,  and  on  All  Saints'  Day,  which  was  former!^ 
common  all  over  England,  and  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  freland,  has 
latelv  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  public  by  M'Clise  s  masterly  painting 
of  the  Sports  of  All-Hallow  E'en.  A  kind  of  hanging  beam,  which  was 
continually  turning,  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  an  applf( 
placed  at  one  end,  and  a  lighted  candle  at  the  other.  The  parties  having  their 
nands  tied  behind  them,  and  being  to  catch  the  apples  with  their  mouths^  ot 
course  frequently  caught  the  candle  instead.  In  Warwickshire,  apples  arip 
tied  to  a  string,  and  caught  at  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  lighted  candle  is 
omitted ;  and,  in  the  same  county,  children  roast  apples  on  a  string  on 
Christmas  Eve ;  the  first  that  can  snatch  an  apple,  when  it  drops  from  the 
string,  getting  it.  In  Scotland,  apples  are  put  into  a  tub  of  water^  and 
bobbin  tor  with  the  mouth.  Apples  arc  used  as  part  of  the  ingredients  of 
mince  pies,  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  thought  to  lose 
their  power  of  *'  producing  a  happy  month  for  every  one  tasted  in  the  18 
days  of  Christmas,"  if  this  fruit  were  omitted.  The  custom  of  ^rippjiingy 
which  may  be  called  apple  gleaning,  is,  or  was  formerly,  practised  in  Here- 
fordshire. It  consists  in  leaving  a  few  apples,  which  are  called  the  gripples, 
on  every  tree,  af^cr  the  general  gathering,  tor  the  boys,  who  go  with  cTirabingp 
poles  and  bacs  to  collect  them.  The  principal  poets  who  have  sung  the 
apple  are  Phillips  and  Thomson.  The  former,  in  his  poem  entitled  Ciders 
particularly  mentions, — 

**  The  pippin,  buraiah'd  o*er  with  gold,  the  moyle 
or  sweetest  honied  ta»te;  the  fair  pesrmain, 
Temper'd,  like  oomeliest  nymph,  with  white  and  red.*' 

And  also  his  favourite,  the  rcdstreak,  of  which  he  sings,  ^- 

**  Let  erery  tree  in  eTcry  garden  own 

The  reditreak  as  supreme,  whose  pulpoui  fruit 

IVith  gold  irradiate,  and  vermilion  shines. 

Hail  Harefordlan  plant  I  that  dost  dlidate 
'    AU  other  fiehU" 

30  4 
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l%QmsoD>  in  his  Seasons,  speaking  of  the  apple^othering,  sayi ,  — 

**  The  ItmgnuBt  ctorcf,  th«  wide  projected  bcapt 
Of  api^ea,  which  tbo  luctv-handed  Year. 
Inntnnerous  o^er  the  blushing  orchard  Bnakes : 
A  varloiu  cpirit,  fk-evh,  delioiouii,  keen. 
Dwells  ia  th^  gelid  pore* :  and.  active  point! 
The  piercing  doer  for  the  Uiir«ty  tongue.^ 

.'  S<al  and  SUiuUion,  The  apple,  as  a  fruit  tree,  will  do  no  good  except  in  a 
pffijle  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation.  All  the  best  apple  orclu^ds  of  England, 
-and  more  especially  those  of  the  cider  districts,  it  has  been  obserred  by 

giplogists,  follow  the  track  of  red  sandstone,  which  stretches  across  the  island 
am  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire.  It  has  been  observed  in  Ireland  (see 
JDublin  Soc,  Trans,),  that  the  best  orchards  there  are  on  limestone  grsTel ; 
and,  in  Scotland,  that  the  few  orchards  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  coontry 
are  on  soils  more  or  less  calcareous.  On  the  Continent,  the  two  districts 
most  famous  for  apple  trees  are  Normandy  and  the  Vale  of  Stuttgard;  and 
the  subsoil,  in  botn  countries,  is  well  known  to  be  limestone.  In  short,  every 
kind  of  fruit,  to  be  brought  to  perfection,  requires  a  soil  more  or  less  calca- 
xeous.  In  general,  the  observations  made  with  reference  to  the  pear  tree 
will  apply  in  the  case  of  the  apple  tree ;  but  the  latter  tree  is  more  mjurions 
to  hedges,  from  its  low  spreading  head;  and  less  favourable  to  culinary 
grops  in  gardens,  and  to  pasture  in  orchards,  for  the  same  reason ;  and  the 
fiuiU  being  larger,  is  more  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds. 

Th^  Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  apple  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
pear  tree.  Wild  crabs,  like  wild  pears,  are  gathered  when  they  are  fully  ripe, 
and  either  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot,  or  passed  between  fluted  rollers,  and  the 
crushed  fruit  pressed  for  the  juice,  which  is  made  into  an  inferior  kind  of 
pider  or  perry,  and  the  seeds  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  pomace  by 
maceration  in  water  and  sifting.  This  is  the  mode  practised  in  the  Goldworth 
Kursery,  where  fruit  tree  stocks  are  raised  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
any  where  else  in  Britain.  Where  seedlings  are  to  be  raised  from  cultivated 
apples,  pears,  or  other  fruits,  application  is  made  to  the  manufacturers  of  cider 
or  perry,  or  to  the  confectioners ;  and  from  these  persons  seeds  of  the  diflferent 
kinds  of  garden  fruits  are  obtained.  The  mode  of  sowing  these  has  nothing 
specific,  and  will  be  found  detailed  under  the  proper  head  (  Nursen'  Culture} 
In  Part  VI.  of  this  work.  The  apple,  like  the  pear,  may  be  grafted  on  the 
common  thorn ;  but  it  does  not  form  nearly  so  desirable  a  tree  on  that  stock 
as  ^e  pear  does,  and,  therefore,  crab  stocks  arc  always  to  be  preferred.  As 
a  fruit  tree,  where  it  is  intended  to  be  erown  as  a  dwarf,  the  paradise  stock 
eflbcts  for  it  what  the  quince  does  for  the  pear,  and  the  Cerasus  Mahdleb  for 
the  cherry.  (See  Encyc,  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835.) 

,  Accidents,  Diseases,  and  Insects,  The  apple  tree  is  more  liable  to  the 
attacks  ot  insects,  and  to  diseases,  than  the  pear  tree.  It  is  subject  to  canker; 
teore  especially  when  planted  deep,  or  in  soil  which  is  annually  dug  round  it 
to  some  depth,  and  cropped  with  vegetables.  In  some  soils,  also,  especially 
those  which  contain  mucli  oxide  of  iron,  the  tree  is  liable  to  canker  under  any 
mode  of  culture ;  and  the  remedy,  or  palliative,  in  such  soils,  is,  liming  abun- 
dantly, to  neutralise  the  oxide ;  planting  en  the  surface,  and  not  digging  the 
S round,  but  only  hoeing  it,  or  keeping  it  entirely  in  pasture.  The  leaves, 
owers,  and  fruit  of  the  apple  tree  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  many  insects, 
against  which  there  are  few  or  no  remedies ;  but,  at  all  events,  this  branch  of 
culture  belongs  more  to  horticulture  than  to  arboriculture.  The  American 
blight,  or  woolly  aphis,  is  one  of  the  most  common  enemies  of  apple  trees ; 
and  to  destroy  it  the  most  simple  modes  appear  to  be,  to  brush  it  off  with  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  water,  or  with  soot  and  salt,  or  alkali,  or  soap  and  water. 
It  will,  however,  be  treated  on  more  in  detail  hereafter.  In  the  spring,  the 
caterpillars  of  different  moths  and  sawflies  attack  the  leaves  and  flowers 
(see  Crord,  Mag,,  vol,  ix.  p.  341.);  and,  in  orchards,  it  is  sometimes  found 
worth  while  to  produce  a  dense  smoke  among  the  trees,  by  burning  moist 
ftfaw  Of  weeds  under  them ;  the  pyroligneous  acid  of  the  smoke  poisoning 
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the  insects.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  liable,  in  some  soils,  and  in  moist 
situations,  to  be  infested  with  lichens  and  moss,  which  must  be  scraped  off; 
and  in  others  the  mistletoe  is  apt  to  take  root,  which  ought  to  be  cut  out. 

The  American  Bug,  American  Blight,  Cotton  Imect,  or  Woolly  Aphis  (A^phis 
lanigera  L,,  Eriosoma  m^li  Leach),  is  one  of  the  most  common  enemies  of 
the  apple  tree,  particularly  in  England.  How  it  came  to  be  named  American 
blight  IS  uncertain ;  the  insect  being  found,  in  Britain,  on  crab  trees,  in  plant- 
ations ;  and,  consequently,  being,  in  all  probability,  indigenous.  Insects  of  the 
allied  genera  A^phis  and  Erios6ma  attack  various  shrubs,  and  have  been  found 
on  the  leaves  and  roots  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  A^phis  lanf^era,  wholi 
closely  examined,  resembles  the  kind  of  aphis,  or  plant-louse,  which  infers 
the  rose,  and  other  shrubs  and  plants ;  but,  unlike  the  common  plant^lice,  it  in 
clothed,  or  muffled  up  with  a  substance  resembling  cotton  wool,  in  such 
quantities,  that  no  one,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  would  suppose  it  con- 
tained an  insect.  In  very  hot  weather,  portions  of  this  woolly  matter  sepA^ 
rate  from  the  mass,  and  float  about  in  the  air ;  and  are  driven  along  by  the 
wind,  till  they  are  caught  by  the  branch  of  some  other  tree;  and  in  this 
manner  the  insect  is  propagated.  The  following  observations  by  a  writer  in 
the  Entomological  Magazine,  under  the  signature  of  Rusticus,  quoted  in  the 
Oardener^s  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  335.,  describe  the  mode  of  propagation  of  this 
insect,  and  give,  also,  a  method  of  destroying  it :  —  "  These  blights  wander 
wherever  it  pleases  the  wind  to  carry  them ;  and,  if  bad  luck  should  drive  one 
of  them  against  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  there  it  will  sticky  creep  into  a 
crack  in  the  bark,  bring  forth  its  young,  and  found  a  colony :  the  white  cottoii 
soon  appears  in  large  bunches ;  branch  after  branch  becomes  infected ;  the 
tree  crows  cankery,  pines,  and  dies.  How  this  is  effected  no  one  knows, 
though  the  cause  and  effect  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  con^- 
monest  clown.  In  large  orchards,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  cure;  but  not  so  in 
gardens.  Directly  you  see  the  least  morsel  of  cotton,  make  up  your  mind  to 
a  little  trouble,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  get  a  pIastQrer*fi 
whitewashing  brush ;  then  get  a  large  pot  of  double  size ;  make  your  man  hesit 
it,  till  it  is  quite  liquid;  then  go  with  him  into  the  garden,  and  see  that  he  paints 
over  every  patch  of  white,  though  not  bigger  than  a  sixpence ;  the  next  morn- 
ing have  the  size-pot  heated  again,  and  have  another  hunt ;  and  keep  on  doing 
so  every  morning  for  a  fortnight.  Your  man  will  tell  you  it 's  no  use :  teu 
him  that 's  your  business,  not  his.  Your  neighbours  will  laugh  at  you  for 
your  pains  :  do  it  before  they  are  up.  I  have  tried  it,  and  know  it  to.  be 
efl^ctual.  Spirit  of  tar  has  been  used  with  partial  effect ;  so,  also,  lias  resin. 
Whitewashing  has  been  often  tried,  and,  as  it  contains  some  size^  is  no^ 
entirely  useless;  and  some  horticulturists  think  it  ornamental :  I  do  not.'* 

Other  Remedies  for  the  WooUu  Aphis.  This  insect,  a  writer  in  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine,  residing  in  Cornwall,  observes,  appears  to  be  spreading  continually 
into  new  districts,  even  where  no  new  trees  have  been  planted,  more  espen 
cially  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys.  The  acclivities  of  hills  it  ascends  verj 
slowly ;  and  orchards  in  these  situations  are  generally  less  affected  by  the 
insect  than  such  as  are  in  plains.  The  writer  alluded  to  |[Mr.  Jpnathao 
Couch,  a  scientific  naturalist)  recommends  diluted  sul[Shuric  acid  as  the  agent 
of  destruction.  This  is  formed,  he  says,  by  "  mixing  slowly  three  quartern  qf 
an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  with  7^  oz.  of  water.  In  laying  it  on,  care  shoiilcl 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  touch  the  clothes  of  the  operator,  in  which  it  will  ma)ce 
holes.  It  should  be  applied  all  over  the  bark  by  means  of  rags,  the  only  PArta 
exempted  being  the  present  year's  shoots,  which  it  would  destroy.  It  dears 
the  tree  of  moss  and  lichens,  as  well  as  insects ;  and,  if  applied  in  showei;y 
weather,  will  be  washed  into  every  crevice  in  which  they  can  harbour.  Xhi^ 
insects  which  are  touched  with  it  immediately  die ;  and  those  that  have  not, 
been  touched  with  it  very  soon  cease  to  yield  so  large  a  secretiou  of  cottoa  y 
by  which  means,  if  it  be  true  that  the  youn^  ones  are  conveyed  by  the  windfljil 
wrapped  up  in  this  mantle,  their  propagation  must  be  curtailed.  After  tbc^ 
application  of  the  acid,  when  the  weatncr  has  been  fau*,  I  have  seen  them  in 
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crevices,  still  busily  at  work ;  but,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  rainy  day,  which,  I 
iBiippose,  has  inundated  them  with  the  poisonous  fluid,  they  have  been  found 
all  -aead.  I  have  seen  a  snoall  tree,  that  before  seemed  to  langoisb,  thrive 
remarkably  in  the  second  season  following  the  application  of  the  acid ;  a  proof, 
at  least,  that  it  is  not  injurious  to  vegetation.  This  fluid  has  the  recoa* 
mendation  of  being  devoid  of  the  offensive  odour  of  some  others  that  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose ;  and,  so  far  from  being  unsightly,  as  lime  is,  no  one  could 
discern  that  an  application  of  it  had  been  made."  (G,  M,^  vol.  ix.  p.  337.) 

The  following  composition  has  been  found  effectually  to  destroy  the  wooUy 
aphis  on  apple  trees  in  Kent.  Take  two  quarts  of  vegetable  tar,  half  an  ounce 
or  corrosive  sublimate,  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  salt,  and  one  gilt  oi  spirit  of 
hartshorn.  The  sublimate  must  be  poundeil  in  a  marble  mortar,  adding  the 
spirit  of  salt  by  degrees,  to  dissolve  the  mercury ;  next  add  the  hartshorn, 
rubbing  all  together  until  completely  mixed.  Provide  an  earthen  glased 
pipkin,  and  put  in  the  poisonous  liquid ;  add  the  tar  by  d^ees,  constancy 
sturring  it  to  prevent  its  running  over.  Then  take  an  old  painter's  brush,  and 
cover  all  the  diseased  parts  with  the  mixture;  which  will  adhere,  and  give  way 
to  nothmg  but  the  growing  wood  and  bark.  It  is  necessary  to  use  uncased 
earthenware,  as  the  mercury  will  corrode  metal  or  wood.  Wherever  this 
mixture  is  applied,  it  will  infallibly  destroy  the  aphis,  or  any  other  insect,  and 
prevent  emigrants  from  infested  trees  from  lodging  on  the  wounded  parts,  or 
feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  young  growing  bark.  Notwithstanding  its  poison- 
ous quality,  no  person  need  be  afraid  of  any  mischief  to  any  domestic  animal, 
» the  noxious  smell  and  taste  of  the  tar  prevents  every  danger.  Before 
applying  the  mixture,  scrape  off,  with  a  bluntish  instrument,  all  lichens,  and 
loose  or  rotten  bark,  from  the  stems  and  branches ;  then  pare  off  the  edges 
of  the  cankered  holes,  and  other  excrescences  in  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
aphis,  or  any  other  insect,  to  be  lodged ;  and,  with  a  woodman's  racer,  gonge, 
and  chisel,  scoop  out  all  the  cankered  and  rotten  wood,  until  the  clean  live 
surface,  at  the  bottom  of  each  wounded  part,  is  found.  {GttrcL  Mag.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  166.)  Tar,  diluted  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  it  is  said,  will  hare  the 
same  effect  as  the  above  mixture;  and  will  not,  like  it,  run  the  risk  of  being 
injurious  to  vegetation. 

The  Sub/imate  of  Tar,  applied  to  the  part  affected  with  the  woolly  aphis,  by  a 
common  painter's  brush,  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  mode  of  eradicating  the 
insect.  Train  oil,  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  stifi^haired  brush,  has 
also  been  found  effectual.  What  the  hairs  of  the  brush  do  not  stab  to  death, 
the  oil  tends  to  kill  by  suffocation,  rendering  impervious  to  the  admission  of 
air  those  breathing-holes  in  the  sides  of  insects  by  which  their  respiration  is 
effected.  In  the  same  way,  spirits  of  turpentine  have  been  found  completely 
effectual ;  and  also  strong  old  urine.  Oil  and  soot,  well  mixed  together,  form 
another  somewhat  similar  remedy;  and  lime-water,  soot  and  salt,  strong 
tobacco-water,  soapsuds,  and  soft  soap,  have  been  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose.  {Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  p. 49,  50.,  and  vol.  ix.  p.  337.)  Much  of  the 
success  attending  the  use  of  any  composition,  must  necessarily  depend 
on  its  being  carefully  and  thoroughly  applied,  and  on  the  re[)etition  of  the 
process  wherever  the  insects  reappear.  (^I6id.)  In  some  orchards  and  nur- 
series, no  other  application  than  brushing  off  the  insect  with  common  water, 
and  a  stiff  painter's  brush,  is  made  use  of;  and,  by  persevering  in  doing  this 
all  the  summer,  whenever  the  slightest  indication  of  the  insect  appears,  the 
trees  may  be  kept  quite  clean. 

77ie  Woolfy  Aphis  attacks  the  Roots  ^  Trees,  as  well  as  their  trunks  and 
branches ;  and  it  would  seem  more  difficult  to  destroy  them  in  the  former 
situation  than  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Baron  {Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  ix.  p,  398.), 
having  some  currant  trees  afllected  at  the  roots  with  the  woolly  aphis,  opened 
the  earth  round  the  stem,  so  as  to  lav  bare  the  uppermost  roots ;  washed  the 
stem  with  strong  soapsuds,  and  filled  up  the  openmg  round  it  with  the  same 
mbtture,  stirring  it  with  the  broom,  so  as  to  form  a  pool  of  mud.  This 
eilhctually  destroyed  the  insect  on  the  roots. 
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Wormeaten  Fndt.  Applet  often  fall  off  prematurely,  from  being  wormeaten. 
The  cause  of  this  is  a  beautiful  little  moth,  with  wings  studded  with  silvery 
shining  specks,  the  economy  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  pointed  out  by  a 
writer  in  the  Eniomo/ogical  Magazine.  This  insect  leaves  the  chrysalis  state 
about  the  middle  of  June,  about  which  time  the  apples  are  well  set.  The  moth 
now  lays  its  eggs  in  the  eye  of  the  apple,  one  only  in  each,  by  introducing 
its  long  ovipositor  between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  which  form  a  tent  above 
it,  that  effectually  shields  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  any  other 
casualty.  **  As  soon  as  the  egg  hatches,  the  little  grub  gnaws  a  hole  in  the 
crown  of  the  apple,  and  soon  buries  itself  in  its  substance;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  rind  of  the  apple,  as  if  to  afford  every  focility  to  the  destroyer, 
is  thinner  here  than  in  any  other  part,  and,  consequently,  more  easily  pierced. 
The  apple  most  commonly  attacked  is  the  codlin,  a  large  early  sort,  which 
ripens  in  July  and  August. 

**  The  grub,  controlled  by  an  unvarying  instinct,  eats  into  the  apple  ob- 
liquely downwards,  and,  by  thus  avoiding  the  core  and  pips,  in  no  way  hinders 
its  growth :  at  first  it  makes  but  slow  progress,  being  little  bigger  than  a 
thread;  but,  after  a  fortnight,  its  size  and  its  operations  have  much  increased. 
It  has  now  eaten  half-way  down  the  apple ;  and  the  position  of  the  hole  at 
the  top,  if  the  apple  contmue  upright,  or  nearly  so,  is  mconvenient  for  a  pur« 
pose  It  has  up  to  this  time  been  used  for,  that  is,  as  a  pass  to  get  rid  of 
Its  little  pellets  of  excrement,  which  are  something  like  fine  sawdust,  or  coarse 
sand.  Another  communication  with  the  outer  air  is  therefore  required ;  and 
it  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  power  of  gravity  to  assist  in  keeping 
it  clear.  It  is  accordingly  made  directly  downwards,  towards  that  part  of 
the  apple  which  is  lowest;  and  thus  the  trouble  of  thrusting  the  pellets 
upwards  through  the  eye  of  the  apple  is  saved,  and  a  constant  admission 

Siven  to  a  supply  of  air  without  any  labour.  The  hole  now  made  is  not, 
owever,  sufficiently  open  for  an  observer  to  gain  by  its  means  an^  know- 
ledge of  what  is  going  on  within ;  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  cutting  open 
a  number  of  the  apples,  as  they  gradually  advance  towards  ripeness  ;  the  hole 
is,  however,  very  easily  seen,  u'om  its  always  having  adhering  to  it,  on  the 
outside,  an  accumulation  of  the  little  grains  which  have  been  thrust  through. 
Having  completed  this  work,  the  grub  returns  towards  the  centre  of  the  apple, 
where  he  feeds  at  his  ease.  When  within  a  few  days  of  being  full  fed,  he, 
for  the  first  time,  enters  the  core,  through  a  round  hole  gnawed  in  the  hard 
homy  substance  which  alwa}'s  separates  the  pips  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit ; 
and  the  destroyer  now  finds  himself  in  that  spacious  chamber,  which  codlins, 
in  particular,  always  have  in  their  centre.  From  this  time  he  eats  only  the 
the  pips,  never  again  tasting  the  more  common  pulp,  which  hitherto  had 
satisficKl  his  unsophisticated  palate ;  now  nothing  less  than  the  highly  fla- 
voured aromatic  kernels  will  suit  his  tooth;  and  on  these,  for  a  few  days,  he 
feasts  in  luxury. 

**  Somehow  or  other,  the  pips  of  an  apple  are  connected  with  its  growth,  as 
the  heart  of  an  animal  with  its  life :  injure  the  heart,  an  animal  dies ;  injure 
the  pips,  an  apple  falls.  Whether  the  fall  of  his  house  gives  the  tenant  warning 
to  quit,  I  cannot  say,  but  quit  he  does,  and  tbat  almost  immediately.  He 
leaves  the  core,  crawls  along  his  breathing  and  clearing-out  gallery,  the  mouth 
of  which,  before  nearly  closed,  he  now  gnaws  into  a  smooth  round  hole,  which 
will  permit  him  free  passage,  without  hurting  his  fat,  soft,  round  body ;  then 
out  he  comes,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  hfe,  finds  himself  in  the  open  air. 
He  now  wanders  about  on  the  ground  till  he  finds  the  stem  of  a  tree :  up  this 
he  climbs,  and  hides  himself  in  some  nice  little  crack  in  the  bark.  I  snould 
remark  that  the  fall  of  the  apple,  the  exit  of  the  grub,  and  his  wandering  to 
this  place  of  security,  usually  take  place  in  the  night-time.  In  this  situation 
he  remains  without  stirring  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  to  rest  himself  after  the 
uncommon  fatigue  of  a  two  yards*  march ;  he  then  gnaws  away  the  bark  a 
little,  in  order  to  eet  further  in  out  of  the  way  of  observadoo ;  and,  having 
made  a  smooth  chamber,  big  enough  for  his  wants,  he  spins  a  beautiful 
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little  milk-white  silken  case,  in  which,  afler  a  few  weeks,  he  becomes  a  chry- 
salis, and  in  this  state  remains  throushout  the  winter,  and  until  the  following 
June,  unless  some  unlucky  black-headed  tit,  running  up  the  trunk,  peeping;  ioto 
every  cranny,  and  whistling  out  his  merry  see-saw,  happens  to  spy  himi  in 
which  case,  he  is  plucked  without  ceremony  from  his  retreat,  and  his  last 
moments  arc  spent  in  the  bird's  crop.  But,  supposing  no  such  ill-fortuae 
betide  him,  by  the  middle  of  June  he  is  again  on  the  wing,  and  hovering  rouml 
the  younc  apples  on  a  midsummer  evcninc,  as  before.  By  burning  weeds  m 
your  garden,  at  this  time  of  year,  you  will  effectually  drive  away  this  little 
moth.  If  you  have  trees  the  crops  of  which  you  value,  make  a  smoxing  (mind, 
not  a  blazing)  fire  under  each.  It  will  put  you  to  some  inconvenience  if  your 
garden  be  near  your  house ;  but  the  apples  will  repayvou  for  that.'* 

T/te  lUtle  grey  Moth  (Yponomeuta  pad^lla  La/.,  Tinea  pad^lla  h,)  makes 
great  havock  on  hedges  of  the  common  hawthorn,  on  apple  trees,  and  on  many 
other  trees  and  shrubs.  Speaking  of  this  insect,  Mr.  Main  observes,  '*  Wher- 
ever the  caterpillars  seat  tncmselves,  they  appear  to  be  congregated  in  vast 
uumbers :  every  spray  is  covered.  The  leaves  vanish  before  them ;  so  that  by 
midsummer,  not  only  single  trees,  but  whole  orchards,  and  entire  hedffes,  from 
end  to  end,  are  completely  defoliated.  Their  depredations  cease  when  they 
change  into  the  pupa  state ;  leaving  the  trees  covered  with  the  webs  (or,  rather, 
silky  threads)  by  which  the  caterpillars  had  transported  themselves  from  place 
to  place,  and  every  leaf  shriveled,  as  if  scorched  by  fire.  These  effects  are 
familiarly  known  to  many ;  but  not  so,  or  less  so,  have  hitherto  been  the 
following  points  in  the  insect's  economy :  the  time  and  place  in  which  the 
mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs ;  the  time  at  which  the  caterpillars  are  hatched 
ih>m  the  eggs ;  and  their  course  of  feeding,  from  the  time  of  being  hatched^ 
to  the  time  at  which  the  effects  of  their  ravages  command  our  observation 
of  them.  These  points  have  been  elucidated  by  the  investigations  of  the 
late  Mr.  £.  W.  Lewis,  and  by  his  brother,  Mr.  R.  H.  Lewis.  From  a 
communication  on  this  subject  by  the  latter  gentleman,  published  in  the 
TratuacViont  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Jsondon,  we  quote  the  following 
particulars : — *  The  mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  preceding  year, 
generally  on  the  small  twigs,  and  chiefly  on  their  under  surface,  in  a  circular 
patch  about  1}  line  in  diameter,  which  she  covers  over  with  a  strong  gluten, 
at  first  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  which  is  afterwards,  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  rain,  changed  to  a  dark  brown,  very  closely  resembling  the 
bArk  of  the  tree,  and  is  then  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  The 
csgs  hatch  early  in  the  autumn  (the  exact  time  I  did  not  ascertain  :  I  found 
toem  hatched  in  the  beginning  of  October),  and  the  larvce  remain  in  confine- 
idexki  during  the  whole  winter,  under  the  covering  which  is  formed  by  the 
gluten  and  egg-shells.  If  we  now  raise  up  one  of  these  excrescences,  we 
shall  find  it  hollow  inside,  and  containing  two  dozen  or  more  larvae,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  with  the  head  and  a  corneous  plate  on  the  first  segment  black, 
and  about  half  or  two  thirds  of  a  line  long.  In  these  receptacles  they  in- 
crease somewhat  in  size :  the  bark  of  the  tree  beneath  is  moist  and  green ; 
bnt  whether,  or  how,  they  derive  nourishment  from  it,  I  nm  at  a  loss  to 
say.  About  the  time  that  the  trees  are  coming  into  leaf,  they  make  their 
escape ;  but  thcv  do  not  now  commence  spinning  ymha ;  they  cannot  yet  eat 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  they  require  some  protection  from  the  cold 
and  rain,  which  their  tender  frames  are  not  yet  fitted  to  endure;  to  effect 
which  they  mine  into  the  leaves,  eating  the  parenchyma  [cellular  tissue]  only, 
and  leaving  the  epidermis  untouched. 

*•  Having  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  devour  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  they  make  their  way 
oqt;  and  the  anxious  gardener,  who  has  hitherto  onlv  observed  the  brown- 
ness  ot  the  leaves,  caused  by  the  mining,  but  which  is  bv  him  attributed 
to  the  withering  blast  of  an  easterly  wind,  is  astounded  when  he  perceives 
mjrriads  of  caterpillars  swarming  on  the  trees,  and  proceeding  with  alarming 
n^ldHty  in  their  devastating  course.    The  fiict  of  their  mining  sufficiently 
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explains  the  reason  of  their  sudden  appearance :  it  shows  how  one  day  not  a 
single  caterpillar  may  be  visible  on  the  trees,  and  the  next  they  may  be 
swarming  with  lar>'8e  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  rebut  the  idea  of  their  hainng 
been  recently  hatched.  Besides,  their  latter  habit  of  feeding  on  the  leaves 
totemally  is  so  little  like  their  former  one  of  feeding  on  them  internally,  that 
any  one  who  had  not  satisfied  himself,  by  examination,  that  both  habits  are 
proper  to  the  same  caterpillars,  would  scarcely  suppose  this  to  be  the  case. 
While  the  caterpillars  are  within  the  leaves,  they  are  of  a  yellowish  colours 
though  they  become  darker  at  each  change  of  skin.  It  is  in  this  state  that  I 
would  recommend  their  destruction,  by  gathering  and  burning  every  leaf 
which  by  its  outward  appearance  betrays  the  internal  ravages.  Their  nests 
are  so  difficult  to  discover,  that  searching  for  them  seems  entirely  out  of  the 
question ;  and  I  am  much  afraid  that,  could  anv  wash  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  the  small  twigs,  whatever  might  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  penetrate 
the  glutinous  covering  would  at  the  same  time  injure  the  tree. 

•"Having  satiated  themselves  with  the  growing  hopes  of  the  gardener,  who 
endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  stop  their  destructive  career,  they  prepare  for  the 
pupa  state  by  spinning  white  cocoons  of  an  ellipsoidal  form,  in  a  short 
time  they  emerge  from  their  pupae,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  evening,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  early  morning,  flying  by  hundreds  round  those  devoted 
trees  which  are,  in  the  following  year,  to  be  the  scene  of  similar  ravages, 
unless  circumstances  for  which  we  cannot  account  should  prevent  their  mul- 
tiplication." 

7%tf  Larva  of  various  Moths  feed  on  the  leaves,  and  some  even  penetrate, 
into  the  young  shoots,  of  apple  trees.  One  caterpillar,  often  found  rolled  up 
in  an  apple  tree  leaf,  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  with  a  black  head ;  and 
another  is  ereen,  with  a  few  black  hairs  scattered  over  its  body.  The  eggs  of 
some  of  these  moths  are  deposited  in  the  preceding  autumn,  upon  the 
branches,  where  they  are  fixed  so  firmly  and  are  so  little  susceptible  of  injury 
from  variation  in  temperature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  any  application 
that  would  prevent  caterpillars  being  hatched  from  them  in  the  following 
spring. 

There  is  also  a  moth  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  buds,  the  caterpillar  of  which 
eats  its  way  through  the  bud  into  the  soft  wood,  in  the  case  of  flower  buds  ; 
and  into  the  herbaceous  shoot  of  the  current  year,  in  the  case  of  leaf  buds  ; 
occasioning  the  shoots  and  spurs  soon  afterwards  to  die.  We  are  not  aware 
thatthe  economy  of  this  insect  has  been  studied  and  recorded,  though  it 
appears  to  belong  to  the  fieunily  of  ^geri^.  These,  according  to  Newman, 
**  are  produced  from  almost  colourless  maggots,  which  have  the  penultimate 
segment  diminished,  and  without  any  horn ;  which  have  six  corneous  and 
pointed,  and  ten  wart-like,  and  almost  useless,  feet ;  which  feed  in  the  interior 
of  the  trunks  of  trees,  throughout  the  winter  and  spring ;  and  then,  spinmng 
a  cocoon  among  their  food,  change  into  remarkably  rough  and  vivacious 
pupse,  which  in  ten  or  twelve  days  produce  perfect  insects.  (^ErUom,  Mag,^ 
vol.  i.  p.  71.)     See  Encyc,  ofGmrd.y  edit.  1835.  art,  Apple. 

The  common  Cockchafer  (J/eloldntha  vulgaris  Fab.),  in  its  perfect  state, 
attacks  the  leaves  of  all  trees ;  and,  though  it  has  been  found  chiefly  devour- 
ing those  of  the  oak,  (in  treating  of  whicn  tree  the  insect  will  be  figured  and 
described),  yet  it  is  also  very  injurious  to  those  of  the  apple.  Smoking  them 
ofl^,  or  shaking  the  branches  of  the  tree  till  they  drop  to  the  ground,  and  then 
picking  them  up  and  destroying  them,  are  the  only  means  of  alleviating  the 
injuries  done  by  insects  already  in  their  winged  state;  and  they  have  the 
further  advantage,  with  reference  to  the  future,  that  they  prevent  the  insects 
from  laying  their  eggs.  (See  the  article  Quercus.) 

An&mala  (J^carahte^tis)  hordeola,  a  beetle  called,  in  Norfolk,  the  chovy,  is 
there  deemed  very  injurious  to  apple  trees,  and  to  other  trees  and  plants,  as. 
it  feeds  both  on  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  JEcidium  canceUatinn  (the  fungus  mentioned  as  growing  on  the  leaves 
of  the  pear  tree,  and  producing  what  is  called  mildew)  is  also  not  unfirequent 
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on  the  leayes  of  the  apple  tree;  and  there  are  other  fungi  which  attack  these 

leaves,  for  the  Dames  and  figures  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  £nc^ 

dopccdia  of  Plantt. 

StatisticM.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  UrgetC  apple  trees  which  we  hvre  Men,  in  the  nldwi 
market-gardena,  do  not  exceed  30  ft.  in  height  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford,  some  are  as  high 
as  40  ft.  In  Worcestershire,  and  in  Devonshire,  the  oldest  apple  trees  are  more  frequently  uader 
30ft.  than  exceeding  it  In  Scotland,  a  tree  25  ft.  high  is  con»idered  of  a  large  size.  On  tlie  Contt- 
nent,  the  apple  tree  is,  in  general^  a  small  tree.  In  North  America^  it  appears  to  attain  a  miKfa 
larger  size,  and  to  be  more  productive,  than  in  Europe:  A  pearmain,  id  New  E^land,  noticed  in  the 
Gemt.  Mag.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  S77.,  had  a  trunk  3ft.  4|  in.  in  diameter,  at  1  ft.  fttm  the  graand; 
and  a  mammoth  apple  tree,  of  which  an  account  has  latelv  been  sent  us  by  Dr.  Mease  of  Pbiladdphia, 
is  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  1|  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  55  ft.  In  iS35,  tliia 
tree  produced  lau  bushels  of  fruit  fit  to  send  to  market :  besides  4  or  5  bushels  left  under  the  tne 
m  damaged,  and  several  bushels  which  it  was  calculated  had  been  gathered  by  paaaers  by  throughom 
the  summer  and  autumn :  so  that  the  total  produce  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Mease  as  900  bushels.  The 
tree  stands  at  Romney.  in  Virginia,  where  It  grew  spontaneoustv  fttira  seed ;  and,  though  estimated 
to  be  40  years  old,  it  still  continues  to  increase  in  nuqrnitude  The  fruit  is  of  a  Tery  large  slae.  The 
produce  of  this  tree  far  exceeds  one  mentioned  by  ^>eechly,  as  standing  in  sn  orchanl  at  Burton. 
Joyce,  in  Nottinghamshire,  which,  in  179S,  produced  upwards  of  100  pecks  of  apples,  which  la  the 
largest  produce  that  we  have  heard  of  in  England. 

Commercial  Stat'utics,  The  price  of  crab  stocks,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
is  from  20f .  to  30i.  per  thousand  ;  at  BoUwyller,  from  20  to  30  francs ;  and  at 
New  York,  from  4  to  5  dollars.  Grafted  apple  trees,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  from  9</.  to  li.  6d.  each  for  dwarfs,  and  from  li.  6</.  to  2«.  6</.  for  stand* 
ards ;  and  the  price  at  BoUwyller  and  New  York  is  according  to  the  same 
ratio. 

5?  18.  P.  coROXA^BiA  L.     The  garland^M;mng  Apple  Tree. 

IdeniiflcatUm.    Lia  Sp.,  687. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p^  6J5. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  647. 
Sjmtmymes.    AfUiy  coronkria  Mitl. ;  Crab  Apple,  the  sweet-scented  Crsb,  Amer. 
E»gra9ing§.    N.  Du  Ham.,  &  pL  M.  f.  1. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  SOUS.  |  Michx.  Arbi,  IZL  1 65. ;  and  the  plate 
in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec,  Char ^Sfc.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  subangulate,  ser- 
rated, smooth.  Peduncles  in  corymbs,  glabrous.  Flowers  odorous,  white, 
becoming  purple  before  they  drop  off*.  The  fruit  is  flatly  orbiculate,  of  a 
deep  green  when  it  falls  from  the  tree,  and  becoming  yellow  afler  lying 
some  time  on  the  ground.  {Dec,  Prod,,  adapted.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  and  more  especially  abundant  in 
the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  generally  forms  a  tree 
from  15ft.  to  18ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  5  in.  or  6 in.  in  diameter;  but 
Michaux  has  found  it  25  ft.  high.  It  appears  very  doubtful  to  us,  whether 
this  tree  is  specifically  distinct  from  the  wild  apple  of  the  Old  World ;  though 
it  diff*ers  from  it  in  both  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  having  the  scent  of  violets, 
the  former  perfuming  the  air  at  the  blossoming  season.  According  to 
Michaux,  some  of  the  American  farmers  make  cider  of  the  fruit ;  and  it  is 
also  pre8er\'ed,  and  made  into  various  sweetmeats.  The  fruit  lies  under 
the  trees  all  winter,  and  seldom  begins  to  rot  till  the  spring.  The  leaves, 
when  young,  have  a  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic  taste;  whence  Michaux 
thinks  that,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  the^  would  make  an  agreeable  tea. 
Thb  species  was  introduced  into  England  in  1724,  and  is  not  unfrequent 
in  collections.  In  some  places,  as  at  White  Knights,  and  at  Pepper  Har* 
row  near  Godalming,  it  has  become  naturalised  in  the  woods ;  and  plants 
of  all  ages  are  found  wild,  which  have  sprung  up  from  seeds  disseminated  by 
birds,  and  which  preserve  the  distinctive  features  of  the  species,  or  race. 
The  largest  trees  at  Pepper  Harrow  are  nearly  30  ft.  in  height ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  attained  this  size  only  in  consequence  of  having  been  drawn 
up  by  other  trees.  In  British  gardens,  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  retained 
much  longer  on  the  tree  than  is  the  case  with  the  European  crab ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  very  mild  seasons,  and  sheltered  situations,  it  might  be  almost 
considered  subevergreen.  The  deep  green  and  flat  round  form  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  lobed  and  veined  character  of  the  leaves,  render  this  sort  of  il/alus 
easily  distinguished  from  every  other ;  and  this  distinctiveness  of  character, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  together  with  the  lateness  of  their  ap- 
pearance (which  is  in  the  end  of  May),  render  it  a  most  desirable  tree^  in 
every  shrubbery,  however  amall.  » 
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t  19,  P,  (c.)  ANGUSTiFo^LiA  Ait,    The  narrow-leaved  Apple  Tree. 

Jd*nihUa/t0iL    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  S.  p.  97a ;  Punb  Fl.  Ainer.  Scut,  1.  24  ;  Dec  Prod.,  £.  p.  635. : 

l)on'*Mill.,2.  p.  647. 
Synonymes.     P.  cornnXria  Wang.  Amer..  61.  t  21.  f.  47.,  upon  the  authority  of  Willdenow,  and  Wata. 

in  jbend.  BriL  ;  Af&Ui*  semper v^rens  De\f.  Arb..  2.  p.  141. }  P.  pdmila  Hort. 
Engrapingf.     Wang.  Amer,  61.  t.  21.  f.  47.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  1.45.  f.  1. ;  Wat$.  Dend.,  1 132.  j  Bot 

Hcg.,  1 1S07.  i  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Cfutr.f  Sfc.  Leaves  glossy,  lanceolate-oblong,  dentately  serrated,  tapered 
and  entire  at  the  base,  flowers  in  corymbs.  A  native  of  the  woods  of 
Carolina.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  63,5.)  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced  late,  as 
in  the  preceding  sort,  are  sweet-scented ;  the  corolla  is  of  a  very  pale  blush 
colour.  This  sort  differs  from  the  preceding  one,  in  having  the  leaves 
narrower,  and  the  fruit  much  smaller;  also  in  being  subevergreen,  and  in 
having  lea<l-coloured  speckled  branches.  Notwithstanding  all  these  points 
of  difference,  however,  it  bears  such  a  general  resemblance  to  P,  coroniritA 
that  we  cannot  doubt  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  is  found  wild  in  the* 
low  woods  of  Carolina ;  and  it  was  introduced  in  1 750,  by  Christopher  Grey. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.;  and,  on  account  of  its  fragrance 
and  persistent  leaves,  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  The  fruit  is 
green  when  ripe,  and  intensely  acid,  like  that  of  P,  coronaria ;  but  it  is 
much  narrower  and  smaller. 

1  20.  P,  specta'^bilis  AU,     The  ghowy-Jlowering  wild  Apple  Tree,  or 

CJunese  Crab  Tree, 

Jdentmcation.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  2.  p.  175. ;  Curt  Bot  Mag.,  t  267. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  63SL :  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  646 
SjrnoHymes.    Mk\u*  f pect&biU«  Df^f.  Arb.,  2.  p.  141. ;  N.  Dm  Ham.,  6.  p.  141. ;  MHub  Anituia  Dwrn* 

Cour$.,  ed,  2.  S.  p.  429. 
Engravings.    Bot  Mag.,  t  267. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  G.  1 42.  f.  2. ;  and  the  plate  of  thif  species  in  Vol  II. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  serrated,  smooth.  Flowers  in  sessile 
umbels,  many  in  an  umbel ;  large,  and  very  elegant ;  at  first  of  an  intense 
rose-colour,  but  afterwards  of  a  pale  one.  Tube  of  calyx  smooth.  Petals 
ovate,  clawed.  Styles  woolly  at  the  base.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  635.)  A 
native  of  China;  cultivated  in  1780,  by  Dr.  Fothergill;  growing  to  the 
height  of  20  ft,  or  30  ft. ;  and  flowering  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of 
May.  This  is  by  far  the  most  showy  of  all  the  different  species  of  P^rus, 
both  of  this  and  of  the  other  sections.  The  flowers  are  seinidouble,  and 
of  a  pale  rose-colour ;  but  before  they  are  expanded,  the  flower  buds,  which 
are  large,  appear  of  a  deep  red.  In  this  state  the  tree  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful ;  particularly  as  the  flowers  appear  early  in  the  spring,  when  few 
other  trees  are  in  blossom.  The  stamens  and  pistils  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  other  species ;  the  former  sometimes  exceeding  40, 
and  the  latter  20.  The  fruit  is  small,  irregularly  round,  angular,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry:  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  but  is  without 
flavour,  and  is  only  fit  to  eat  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay ;  at  which 
period  it  takes  the  colour  and  taste  of  the  medlar.  No  garden,  whether 
large  or  small,  ought  to  be  without  this  tree. 

statistic*.  In  the  environs  of  London,  at  %ring  Grove,  a  tree,  believed  to  be  upwards  of  50  yetrs 
old,  was,  in  IbSi,  S5ft.  high  ;  at  Kenwood,  SB  years  piaoted,  it  is  34 ft  high,  the  diameter  or  the', 
trunic  1  ft  7  in.,  and  of  the  bead  28  ft. ;  at  Fulham  Palace,  12  vears  old,  and  20  O.  high ;  in  Hamp. 
shire,  at  Eastwood,  20  vcars  planted,  and  16ft  high ;  in  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  90  years 
[Wanted,  and  HO  It  hign;  in  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  17  (t  high:  in  Oxfbrdsbire,  in  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Gardtrn,  SO  years  planted,  and  25  ft  high,  the  diameter  of^the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head 
SO  n. ;  in  Shropshire,  at  Golden  tirove,  40  years  ulanted.  and  15  ft  high  ;  in  Staflfbrdshire,  at  Blythe. 
field,  23  year*  planted,  and  28  ft  high ;  in  Suflblk,  at  Great  Livtrmere,  36  years  planted,  and  28  ft, 
high  i  in  Worcebtershire,  at  Croome,  25  years  planted,  and  25  ft  hig^.  In  Scotland,  in  rerlhshire, 
in  the  Perth  Nursery,  SU  years  planted,  and  17  ft  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin 
Garden,  20  years  planted,  and  80  ft  high  ;  at  Terenure,  15  years  planted,  and  14  ft.  high  ;  In  tha 
Cullenswood  Nursery,  20  years  planted,  and  35  feet  high  ;  in  Fermaiagh,  20  years  planted,  and  25  ft. 
high  ;  in  I/)uth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  25  years  planted,  and  19  ft.  hlj;h.  In  France,  at  Pluris,  in  tha 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  SO  years  planted,  and  S3  ft  high. 

App.  1.  Additional  Species  of  Pyrus  belonging  to  the  Section  'Mdlus 

v.  gwnqufflura  Hamilt  (Don's  Miil.,2.  p.  647.)  has  elliptic  acute  leaves,  and  is  indigenous  in' 
Chithong.  llie  flowers  are  supposed  to  be  white.  All  that  is  known  in  Ea  rope  of  thte  spcdcs  tu»' 
been  derived  from  dried  q>ecimens  in  the  Linnssan  Socittx*i  Imbarium. 


^10  ABBOBSTUM    A3U    rRCTIdTUX;  MUCT  in. 


j  iiL  A'nVz  Dec 

3kL  Char^  dft:.     Petals  spreading,  ibt.     Styles  musdy  2 — 3.    Pome 
Flowoa  in  racemoae  corymbB ;  the  peduncles  branched.      Lewrea 
HOC glandrd,  whitely  tomentoae  beneattL  (Dec.  PttmL,  n.  p.  d35.) 
trees,  natxres  of  varioiu  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia;  chiefly  fmmd 
dry,  calcareous,  or  clayey  soils,  and  varying  much  in  a  state  of  culture, 
species  and  yarxedes  are  in  a  state  of  great  contiiaion. 

"t  21.  P.  jtRix  EJtrk.     The  White  Beam  Tree. 

Ehrh.  Bcitr.,  4  p.  :9). ;  Dee.  PraL,  2.  pi  d3S. ;  Dot's  SOIL,  2.  p.  9*7. 

CnCagna  J'na  rwr,  m  Lm,  S^,  dBL ;  Jf^mliu  J'na  Seam. ;  S&rtvi  Jhk^ 

r.,  L  t.  i.  C  ^  i  Bmmk,  mat.,  L  pitil ;  .i'na  rhcapto€ai  L'ObdL ;  wfaite  wiU ItM; 

Tnm,  rari  Oww.  Appte,  :tai  Oulcr,  CantHriand  BavtiMm  Gerani\  AUaiarAIInMbicr,  A 

Jk  ;  MebiliMiliMnn,  or  MahlfaiiM,  Ger.  j  >\imi,  or  iktfaa  p>k— ,  JBaiL  j 

■k    i^nSf  tlM  iMWiw  giwB  to  ttii>  tree  \tf  "Onttifisnttsn^  ta  praj 
in  Aidm.    The  White  Beam  Tree  ie  a  pMOBaan,  bmmm  heme  chi 
'AUonchicr  ts  from  trflprAwm,  the  co^  of  a  wheel,  the  wood  of  the 
tbak  uMfpe—  in  Ftsncc.      Hrhlhetim  is  licenUy  the  meal  tree,  (keni  the  nealT 
'    or  the  leaTCL 

AiMtr,  L  C;^  C£;  Snf:  Bot^  c  ISSBL  ;  Ft  DeiL,  t.  aOS. 


Jjpec  CAcr.,  J$v.     Leaves  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  tomentose  beneath,  with 
prrisnl  white  tomentum.     Corymbs  ibt.  {^Dec.  Frod^'d^  p. (i36.) 


S  P.  A.  1  o6hu^}lia  Dee^  Prod.  iL  p. 636.,  and  FL  Don^  t.  302.;    P.  A. 

ovMis  ^cirt. — Leaves  broadly  ovate,  and  obtuse. 
P.  A.  2  acutjfi/ia  Dec.  Prod.,  L  c. ;  Cratz'gus  londlblia  X.Du  Bkwt^ 

4.  t.  34. ;  ?  Pyrua  alpina  Wi&L  E/mm^  527. ;  whidt  has  ovate-obloog 

acute  leaves. 
)  P.  A.  3  unduiiUa  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  viL  p.  234.,  and  our  plate  in  VoL 

IL,  has  the  leaves  iiat,  oval4Bnceo(ate,  broad,  undulated,  unequally 

and  deeply  serrated,  acuminated,  and  cobwebbed  above. 
S  P.  A.  4  angusdfi&t  Lindl.,  L  c,  has  the  leaves  oval,  obtuse,  concave, 

somewhat  simply  serrated,  woolly  above. 
S  P.  A.  5  ru^ota  LindL,  I.  c.  —  Leaves  large,  ovate^-eUipdc,  doubly  scr> 

rated,  shming  above  and  wrinkled,  white  beneath. 

1  P.  A.  6  cretictt  lindl., L  c;  P.  J.  rotundi£[>lia  ffort, ;  P.grae'ca iTorf. 

—  Leaves  flat,  orbicularly  elliptic,  crenately  serrated,  retuse,  cune- 
ated  at  the  base;  smooth  above,  and  hoary  beneath.  Branches 
cobwebbed. 

2  P.  A.  7  Mimta  LindL    Hort.  Trans.,  viL  p.  234. ;    P.  J.  acuminata 

H&rt, ;  has  the  leaves  concave,  elliptic,  acuminated,  blistered ;  closely 
serrated  at  the  apex,  but  entire  at  the  base. 

Deteriptioi^  S^c,  This  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  30  ft  or  40  ft.  in  fiivour- 
aMe  situatiotis,  with  a  straight,  erect,  smooth  trunk,  and  numerous  branches, 
wlndl  fior  the  most  part  tend  upwards,  and  Ibrm  a  round  or  oval  head.  The 
WMmg  shoocs  have  a  brown  bark,  covered  with  a  mealy  down ;  the  leaves  are 
between  2  in.  and  3  in.  long,  1}  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  light  green  above,  and 
yfwry  white  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  in  large  corymbs, 
UnLCtr  metre  in  c&uneter, and  they  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  fruit, which  oiakes 
a  very  coospicuous  appearance  in  the  autumn,  but  of  which  the  tree  seldom 
bears  two  gnod  crops  m  succession.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  tree  is 
yoofic,  and  in  a  good  soil,  is  from  ]8in.  to  2 ft.  a  year:  after  it  has  attained 
the  height  of  15ft.  or  20ft.  it  grows  much  slower;  and,  at  the  ^e  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  grows  rery  slowly;  but  is  a  tree  of  great 
daratiofi.  The  roots  descend  irery  deep,  and  spread  very  wide;  and  the  head 
ef  die  tree  is  less  aftcted  by  prennling  winds  than  almost  any  other.  In  the 
eipoeed  sitaatioDs,  on  toe  H%hland  mounfains,  this  tree  is  addoin 


>«« «         «.,> 
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above  10  ft.  or  15  ft.  high  ;  but  it  is  always  stiff  and  erect.  It  is  later  in  coming 
into  leaf  than  any  other  indigenous  tree,  except  the  ash.  It  bears  lopping, 
and  permits  the  grass  to  grow  under  it. 

Geography^  History y  ^c.  The  white  beam  tree  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Norway  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  also  of  Siberia  and 
Western  Asia.  Some  species  of  the  §  A^m  are  found  in  Nepal,  which  are 
probably  only  varieties  or  the  European  kinds ;  but  none  have  been  yet  dis- 
covered in  North  America.  In  Britain,  the  geologic  sites  in  which  it  is  found 
wild  are  almost  always  chalky  soils,  or  limestone  rocks ;  but  sometimes,  also,  cal- 
careous  clays.  Withering  says  that  it  loves  dry  hills,  and  open  exposures,  and 
flourishes  either  on  gravel  or  clav.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
island,  varying  greatly  in  magnitude,  according  to  soil  and  situation.  It  has  been 
known  to  writers  on  plants  since  the  days  of  Theophrastus ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  bearing  a  distinct  name  in  all  the  European  languages  shows 
that  it  has  been  long  ^miliar  to  country  people. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  very  hard,  of  a  fine  close  grain,  yellowish 
white,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  In  a  green  state,  it  has  a  strong 
smell,  which  it  retains,  in  a  slight  degree,  even  after  it  is  dried.  It  weighs,  in 
that  state,  55  lb.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  may  be  stained  of  any  colour,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  smaller  manufactures,  such  as  making  handles  to  knives  and 
forks,  wooden  spoons,  &c. ;  and  for  musical  instruments,,  and  various  turnery 
articles.  Combs,  it  is  said,  have  been  made  of  it  equally  durable  with  those 
made  from  the  box.  It  is  also  used  for  axletrees,  naves,  and  felloes  of  wheels, 
carpenters*  tools,  and  walking-sticks  ;  and  it  affords  an  excellent  charcoal  for 
making  gunpowder.  But  the  great  use  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  throughout 
Europe,  is  for  cogs  to  the  wheels  of  machinery.  It  is  universally  employed 
for  this  purpose  on  the  Continent;  and  was  so  in  Britain  till  cast  iron 
became  generally  substituted  for  it  in  the  wheels  of  machinery.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  both  by  goats  and  sheep.  The  fruit  is  acid  and  astringent ;  but  it 
is  not  disagreeable  to  eat,  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay.  Dried, 
and  reduced  to  powder,  it  has  been  formed  into  a  sort  of  bread,  which  has 
been  eaten,  both  in  France  and  Sweden,  in  years  of  great  scarcity.  Fer- 
mented, the  fruit  affords  a  beer ;  or,  by  distillation,  a  powerful  spirit :  it  is 
greedily  eaten  by  small  birds ;  on  which  account  the  trees  are  ordered  to  be 
preserved  in  the  French  forests,  that  the  number  of  birds  may  be  increased, 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  insects.  The  fruit  is  also  the  food  of  squirrels ; 
and,  when  it  drops,  of  the  wild  boar,  the  deer,  the  hedeehog,  &c. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  white  beam  has  some  valuable  properties.  It  is 
of  a  moderate  size,  and  of  a  definite  shape ;  and  thus,  bearing  a  character  of 
art,  it  is  adapted  for  particular  situations  near  works  of  art,  where  the  violent 
contrast  exhibited  by  trees  of  picturesque  forms  would  be  inharmonious.  In 
summer,  when  clothed  with  leaves,  it  forms  a  compact  green  mass,  till  it  is 
ruffled  by  the  wind,  when  it  suddenly  assumes  a  mealy  whiteness.  In  the 
winter  season,  the  tree  is  attractive  nt>m  it  smooth  branches,  and  its  larse 
green  buds;  which,  from  their  siz^vJId  colour,  seem  already  prepared  for 
spring,  and  remind  us  of  the  apprcf^  of  that  delightful  season.  When  the 
tree  is  covered  with  its  fruit,  it  is  exceedingly  ornamental.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  enumerated,  P,  A,  cretica  is  by  far  the  most  distinct :  but  all  of 
them  are  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Soil  and  Situation,  A  calcareous  and  dry  soil  is  essential ;  and  the  tree  will 
not  attain  a  timber  size  unless  it  is  placed  in  an  airy  situation.  The  largest 
trees  in  Britain  are  at  Blair,  in  Perthshire,  where  they  stand  in  the  margins  of 
open  woods,  or  in  hedgerows.  The  situation  may  be  exposed  to  the  highest 
and  coldest  winds  that  prevail  in  this  country„and  yet  the  tree  will  never  fail  to 
grow  erect,  and  produce  a  regular  head ;  and,  for  this  reason,  no  tree  is  better 
adapted  for  sheltering  houses  and  gardens  in  very  exposed  situations. 

Propagation  and  Ctdture,  The  species  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  the 
varieties  be  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  species  of  the  pear,  of  the  Crats^gus,  and 
even  of  the  quince  and  medlar ;  which  trees,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 

3p 
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max  he  rEcifjnu^l*  rnAtd  im  Uw  whitE  b^m  ace.  Whea  piwntB  ke  to  be 
railed  vom  ieeri.  die  ^eetia  aiauui  be  lawn  js  uon  j*  die  ftnit  ia  r^;  adi0- 
«uc,  if  kept  nil  iprin£.  irui  rttm  fuwn.  :hi:T  tiD  nut  ainie  jp  oil  the  ^>™g 
fellotniie.  Wlien  it  ia  jiLnnTBiimt  3J  iuw  -Jmsi  iimnnliiilrir  ±>c  ilie}  bit 
jiatliered,  diev  3\a.y  je  3uxi^ii  aiih  wii,  jnii  :iBKBa  iiiu;  ham  i  iee  Pynia  aocn- 
pariai :  ami.  If  wwn  in  ste  Miirch  ibilowiiu;;  nwv  vill  ^-ume  up  the  ^bc 
«wnn  T.ie  tanaies  oisy  3e  piDpsKDuai  a*  ^.-utlniipi,  tir  bv  lajoing;  but 
Acy  mot,  ar  joth  mi»ie3.«itli  ^nai  •liffiisiitv.  Ljvera  :e4iiiic  oi  be  OHJe  of 
'        '  'n  iPin-hr-'  31  die  «uui  oir  c 


>  iS.  i>.(.f.ir«TKunDLk  E&rl.     Tbe  m 

tImlMtmlMt.     Brrti.  BBtr^  k  K  A  ;  Dec.  ProA.  £  p.  -tX 

appreneil  tomencuB.    Ctwjwba  Sitt.   Frait  eatable,  lilrc.  AW^ii.p.«3S.) 
fiDittin.      De   Candolle   has   JocrSied   the    two    blliraiiic   fbnm  of  tbB 

T  P.  (A.)  u   I    ite/nia;  Crate  cut  luifulm   J*'*-,  ilirt.,  4.  p.-H4w    ilk 
a™.  JrA^  I.  t.  %0.,  -V.  ila  Aoi-,  4.  t.  35. ;  Surtnu  lantofia  P—  ■ 
Cratx'gus  deoiaia  Tlaal.  .R.  /W. — Learvs  brndl;  ante, 
of  the  wood  of  Fonaineblcau. 

T  P.  -A.)  i.  a    «ii;iii^ru£ii :  P.   edulk 
friJU.£irH.,p.3?r.,  WtttJJrml. 


^ 


Brif.,  t.  32 ,  wui  our  j^.  M<). 
Lesnen  ofalang,  wedge-ahaped  at    ' 
thebaae:. 
Darriptinti,  tfe.      Thtae  Dcw«  bear  so 
clo«ea  resembUacetoi'.  J*ria,a3  tal^we 
no  doubt  in  our  w'"ifa  that  thcv  arc  oulv 
nrietiei  and  mbvarieties  of  that  raedes. 
"Riej  are  fitmid  in  a  wild  ttate  in  France, 
Oomanj,  and  Swetka  ;  and  perhaps  abo 
in  the  mghbiida  of  Scatlaad,  who^  ac. 
eordii^  to   Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  P.  Jria 
wiea  m  haring  the  learn  more  or  leas 
at  at  the  maqpn.     Thej  are  all  wdl  de- 
smrng  of  ciutiire. 

I  23.  P.  (J.)  TMTi-Ti  ffail.     The  clothed  White  Beam  Tree. 


Sftr.  £*»-,  4-c.  Leans,  cTiaea,  and  Toone  branches,  clothed  with  white 
tomoitnin.  LesiTta  elliptic,  or  oborate-el^tu:,  ofummated.  serrBCtd  towanfa 
the  apex.  Cor^ba  bnnchcd  and  tenrnnal.  Flo* ss  white.  Fniit  Bceniah 
brown.  Habit  of  P.  J"™.  {Dm'x  MiU^  iL  p.  H7.)  A  tree  fto«  MIt. 
to  no  ft.  h^,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon,  mtroduced  m  ISSO.  This 
tree  i*  renwriuUe  for  the  rapiditj  of  its  growth,  its  long  broad  leafea,  and 
their  woolly  whiteness ;  and  also  (or  hnug  one  of  the  fer>-  latest  ticn, 
whether  loreign  or  indwnoua,  in  eommg  mto  leaf;  beiiw  later  tlwD  cither 
the  rmlbary  or  ash.     Tl»e  Icarei  vc  cvitqiicuona,  on  thar  fint  esfWMon, 
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for  their  whiteness,  particularly  underneath ;  and  in  autumn,  before  they 
drop  offf  for  their  fine  yellow  colour.  Judging  from  the  leaves  of  this  tree, 
we  should  say  that  it  is  the  same  as  P,  crenata  D,  Don  (No.  10.  in  p. 890.); 
but,  as  the  fruit  (which  we  have  never  seen)  of  P.  crenata  ought,  from  the 
section  in  which  it  is  placed,  to  be  pear-shaped,  and  as  the  fruit  of  P,  ne- 
palensis,  which  is  produced  in  abundance  on  a  tree  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  is 
round,  they  may  be  distinct.  So  striking  a  tree,  and  one  of  such  free 
growth,  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in  anv  collection.  The  two  finest  speci- 
mens we  know  of  this  tree,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I^ondon,  are  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

A  pp.  i.     Additional  Species  qfVyrtis^  belonging  to  the  Section 

A'ria. 

p.  kamtaen^msit  Wall  Cat,  Na  ()78.,  Don't  Mill.,  2.  p.  M7.,  is  •  tree  growing  to  the  height  ofSOft. 
or  JQ  ft,  a  native  of  Kamaon  and  Sirmore,  with  oblong  pinnatifidly.lobed,  and  aerralfd  tehmet,  doChed 
with  white  down  beneath,    llic  tmit  \»  pear«ha|>ed,  red,  and  almut  thenxe  of  a  coiftinbn  medlar; ' 

P.  kmdta D.  l>oo  (.Prod.  FL  Nepal,  p.  SJ7. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  n  p.  K^ ;  and  &.  Dfm*i  MiH.,  Il>  082.)  hM 
broadly  elKptiGf  doubly  serrated  leaves,  woolly  t>eneath  \  and  U  probably  only  a  variety  uf  A  veaUta, 

§  iv.   Tormindria  Dec. 

Sect,  Char,^  ^c.  Petals  spreading,  flat,  having  short  claws.  Styles  2 — 5, 
connected,  glabrous.  Pome  scarcely  at  all  juicy,  top^-shaped  at  the  bate 
truncate  at  the  tip ;  the  sepals  dectduous.  Leaves  angled  with  lobes ;  io 
the  adult  state  plabrous.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  The  peduncles  brandied. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.)  Trees  of  the  same  general  character,  in  regard 
to  habit  and  constitution,  as  P,  A^na, 

S  24-.  P.  TORMiNA^Lis  Ehrh.    The  griping^riMto</  Service  Tree. 

IdenifflcoHon.    Ehrh.  Beitr.,  &  p.  92. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  fi36L ;  Doo*i  Mill,  2.  p.  647. 

S^mei^mei.    Cnt»"gua  tomiiAlit  Lm.  £p.,  681.,  Smitk  Eng.  BoL,  t  2Sa.  Fl  Dam.,  tTSft,  Jan. 

Fi.  Jmstr.,  1 44a  ;  $6rbiu  torminlllis  Crania  Auttr.,  p.  8fi. ;  the  MapleJeaved  SenriceTree ;  Au. 

tier  des  Bois,  Fr. ;  Elzbear  Baum,  Ger. 
EHgravmgt.    Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  t  443.  }  and  our  {date  in  Vol  II. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  cordate^vate,  feather-nerved,  pinnatifidly  lobed ;  when 
young,  slightly  downy  beneath ;  when  adult,  glabrous ;  the  lobes  acumi- 
nate and  serrated,  the  lowest  divaricate.  Seeds  cartilaginous.  (Dec,  Prod,, 
ii.  p.  636.) 

Detcripium,  4*0.  A  tree,  growing  to  the  heicfat  of  40  ft.  or  50  h.,  with  a 
large  trunk,  spreading  at  the  top  into  many  branches,  and  forming  a  laive  head. 
The  youne  branches  are  covered  with  a  purplish  bark,  marked  with  white 
spots.  The  leaves,  which  are  on  long  footstalks,  are  cut  into  many  acute 
angles,  like  those  of  some  species  of  maple.  They  are  nearly  4  in.  long,  and 
3  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  bngbt  green  abovQ,  and  slightly  woolly  underneath. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  and 
they  are  succeeded  by  roundish  compressed  fruit,  not  unlike  common  haws, 
but  larger,  and  of  a  brown  colour  when  ripe.  The  tree  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  in  this  respect,  and  most  others,  it  resembles  P.  A^xiA\  but  it  is  less 
hardy. 

Geographj/y  Hutory,  ^c.  The  griping,  or  common  wild,  service  tree  is  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  from  Germany  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
of  the  south  of  Russia,  and  W^tem  Asia.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  hedges 
in  the  middle  and  south  of  England,  but  not  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland.  It 
generally  grows  in  strong  clayey  soils.  Miller,  in  1752,  says  that  ^  itiWas 
formeriy  very  abundant  in  Cane  Wood,  near  Hampstead."  The  tree,  ivds 
believed,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  (see  p.  17.),  and  is  the  one  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  iSdrbus  torminalis ;  though  this  name  roav  possibly  have  been 
applied  by  him  to  the  true  service  (<S!6rbus  domestica).  It  is  figured  by  Gerard, 
who  says  very  little  of  the  tree,  but  mentions  the  fruit  as  cold  anq  binding. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  England  is  at  Arley  Hall,  near  Bcwdley,  for 
a  drawing  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris,  of  which 

3  p  2 
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tf.  Ml.  ia  Bcop^  reduced  to  A  scale  of  lin.  to  ISfl.  This  fine  Ireeia  54fi. 
6  in.  h^ ;  the  dumeter  of  the  trunk,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  u  3  ft.  6  in., 
and  that  of  the  head  ii  58  ft  8  in. 


»  and  Viei.  The  wood  reseirbles  that  of  P.  J^-na,  but  in  without 
ha  peculiarly  strong  smell.  Itweighn,  when  newlj  cut,  651b.  to  the  cubic  foot, 
and  when  cfned,  48  lb.  B  oi.  It  is  emploved  for  all  the  different  purposes  to 
which  that  of  P.  jTria  ia  ^licable,  ancl  is  couHdered  rather  pref^able  aa 
fuel,  and  for  charcoal.  For  fuel,  its  value,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
tMiSa,  it  aa  1-038  to  1'540;  and  for  charcoal,  as  1'062  to  1600.  The  fruit 
ia  brought  to  maiiet  both  in  England  and  France ;  and,  when  in  a  atate  of 
indigent  decay,  it  eats  somewhat  like  that  of  the  medlar.  As  an  ornamental 
tra^  ita  large  green  buds  strongly  recommend  it  in  the  winter  time,  aa  ita  fine 
IwmJobed  leaves  do  in  the  summer,  and  ita  large  and  numerous  clusten  of 
ricE  brown  tnat  do  in  autumn. 

Bail  ami  Stuation,  It  will  grow  in  a  soil  not  poorer,  but  mor«  tenackma 
tod  imiat,  than  what  is  suitable  for  P.  A^\  and  it  require*  a  sheltered 
rimilaa.  It  secnu  more  liable  to  the  altaclu  of  insects  than  that  spedei, 
and  doM  not  thrive  so  well  m  the  neighbourhood  of  London.    It  is  propa- 
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cated  exactly  in  the  siunc  manner  us  P.  A'm.    Thrav  bdng  no  VBrietie*,  it 
does  not  require  to  be  continued  by  grafting. 

Slalluln.  InttwciiTlniniDrLiindDn.atSirDn,  it  iiSOtt  hlghi  In  Uw  Fulhin  Hunnr.WrHn 
Man  ulutcd,  it  li  31  ft.  hWii  in  StatlbnIililH,  U  Arte*  HiU,  then  it  Ihc  ll«  wriinni  manUoBad 
■lBic,whicini5Uft.  higli^  b  Wiluhln,  U  LonikM,  6S  isn  pUnlcd,  llli  S^ft.  tilib.  Id  Fnna, 
M  Uh,  >Mr  FuHT,  50  r«n  pUnlcd.  It  1>  CD  ft.  £l«h  1  ■!  (tantta.  In  tht  nnnttr  <X  H.  De  Nmi»n^ 
■iidinlk(iwiihbourin|w«>b,illiSOft.  hlfb.  InBami.al  WMUU,  M  Ttui  plintcd,  llii9DIL 
hlfb.    In  Airiri*,u(iu  VimiH,>tBrtick(ntti*Lt7tli^Witu>|>lanM,itii3Uft.  hifb. 

App.  i.     Other  SpfciesofPyrus  belot^ing  to  the  Section 
Tormindria. 


jxaliFDa*^  thaw^oti  nhkh  li  Wlit«M« 
t  Jud|liiSft«alI>c«isaTliuitDDi.II«aa(i>i 

^.  W&liH  ban  rtfuced  uau  luud  ^Jlt  «f 

illt.indAt-Wl'Mt—inoytodGf  thtn>lunJan},lth»  ncy 


Jv.   £ri(«o4ittDec 


SMOter.  taikipndlni.aat,w1thihaTtclsin,aidwttli(boatStnUiat'(b>tlp.  ttftml, 
attht^immj  bits.'aTioamwhtt  connrWd.  PmefUibiiK.ilabnuLcrsinMdwI&a*: 
orUMoln,  vhicli  tn  UnncntoH  upon  both  HicteeL  Lava  puuM*  fabi^  tfiktioi.  Fla 
iVoaiintinDchadp«li«ti,<U4AaMllnc«TBlK  (DK.iV*<.,IL  p,SS6.) 


»  25.  P.  TRiLOBA'T*  Dec.    The  three-lobed-trawrf  Pear  Tree. 

,iaillaL     Dk.  Prod,,  a  p.  836. 1  Dan-|  llia.C  p.  GtS. 

^mx^mr.  o»i»-Ku.trtiobi.t.jjiiij.p«.,tt,i&t  la.  ft*.  awf^tuML 

A«TMAiit.    I-iDilL  Dec.,  t.  L 10. 

K^T.  CAar.,*;.    LMt«  Rlibtoui,  palnulelT  loliad ;  tbt  nUdlc  Mm  3.lotad  i  Iha  ddi  kta^  la  n 
■— "nm,  i^lobcd  [  Itit  Kcoodir^  lob»  KrnlaiL  (0(t.  fnC.  11.  pi  OSl)    /  '—    -  — "— 


j  vi.  S6rbus  Dec. 
&c<.  CAor.,  ^.  Petals  apreading,  flaL  Styles  i—5.  Pome  giohose,  or  top- 
shaped.  Leaves  impari-pinnate,  or  pionately  cut.  Flowers  in  branched 
comnbs.  {Dec.  Prod.,  \L  p.  636.)  Tree*,  growioe  to  the  height  of  from 
80n.  to  40ft.  or  upwards.  Natives  of  Europe,  Nonh  America,  or  the 
Himnlsyas.  Id  this,  u  in  the  precedbg  section,  there  is  a  rery  great  con- 
fusion of  names. 

I  86.  P.  AURICULA Vi  Dee,     The  aurtded  Service  Tree. 

t4mlfitaHimi.    Dk  Plnd.,  I.J1SW1  D«i>i  Hill.,t.p.«B. 

IhBiU  dulnct,  Ihc  rot  coniulc  wllh  the  oU  one  Into  in  nrtU  dm,  vhlcb  It 
tauetet.  (Div.  Pn^,  IL  dl  89!.)  A  nitln  of  Egnt,  nd  luinacd  bj  Oe  Cm 
THlMf  If  i*.  plnDUlfliU.  Ilii  uidto  hinbeoi  knuoduad  telSODi  bulnl 
|4ait 

1  87.  P.  pinnati'fida  EArh.      The  pinnatiiid-fratvif  Service  Tree. 
liltttliflcalkm.    Elirh.  B«ltr.,&Ti93.j  ftsilli  in  Enf. But., L iSSL  j  Dk.  Prod.,!.  p.fi» 
41HVWJ     S&miu  fafbrtiU  £/»  Ax,  6.  i  Pf  nu    hftitldi  SmM  FL  Bra.,  oat  of  wnid. ;  Qw 

EmgniwiMti    Eii|.  BoL,  I.83S1.  iindourpUtclnVoLII.  .     . 

Sjtec.  Char.,  ^c.      Leaves  pinnately  cloven,  or  cut,  or  almost  pinnate  U  tits' 

bu«.   The  petiole  on  the  under  side,  and  tlie  peduncles,  hoariljr  tn 


rtutt    CutTMb 
ilktohiiBlTa 

ITI  DM  MM  Om 


iPlh  .\RB(}KVtVM    AND    FRLTICETL'M.  PABT   HI* 

Pofne  globcMe,  touiet.  (Dec,  Frvd^  iL  p.  636.)      A 

woody  place%  in  OotbUnd,  Thona^ia,  and  Britaiii.    A 

to  I3e  f^UNiolle,  a  hyiirid  between  P.  intennedia  and  P.  aucuparia  ;  gnvving 

to  the  heifi^ht  of  -20ft.  or  dOfc;  and  of  the  tame  coltore  as  P.  jtntL    Tht 

irarietiesk  eniunerated  below,  as  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  are  hanQj  4&> 

•enring  of  bdnj;  kept  dudnct,  oolem  we  except  P.  p.  p6idula. 

J  P.  p.  Hamm0mi§a   hM  ttttltm^n  man  woBlUf  than  thorn  at tbewfaatM^ 

J  V. p.  Zp^mdmia,  A6fftNM  Ikftorida  pMuU  i^o^ML  Ck/..  Ium  the  bod  loom,  tmA  tte 

•omevlMt  pcfMlukNM.    Then  b  •  trae  in  the  MNitb.wa(t  eonwr  of  the 

eUtf*  Crardcn,  Um  fruit  at  which  i«  red 


t  P. ^.  4 orMKate  iJkec,  Pokr.  »uf>|iL, 5t  jl  IMl— DwaHl  Uaittt pabnmimm 


tb«  4wtwort  iwMlly  coooate.    A  native  of  Gcnnanj.     Is  it  a  Taiiety  of  F. 
r.'l  (iJrr.  Prod,,  it.  p.  63fii; 

BMUUcM.  PlanUfl<  thi>Undioth«  Horticnttiiral  Society's  Gaiden,  and  in  fbeotai 
MiMrs.  I.«oddige»,  are  ftw  15ft.  to  gilt  high,  after  being  iOor  «Tcaw  ptonted.  In  WenolcnblNL 
at  Cmumo,  a  tree,  M  jevt  planted,  is  45ft.  hich,  the  dinncter  or  the  trank  Min.,  and  that  of  the 
heada&ft.    InffcotlandyintbcOksffOvBotaniiBOardcn,  one.  15  Tcan planted,  is  16 ft.  high. 

If  S8.  P.  ALCUPA^u  Gi^rin,     The  Fowler'a  Service  Tree,  or  Mmmimm  Mk, 

Utni^UaHom.    rinrtn.  Fraet^SL  p  46i  L87.i  Doc.  PnNL.i.  p.617.;  I>on*liMil.,SLpiMiL 

JJMtsMsrt.  ;i<Vrbiis  aucup4na  Un.  8p.JBSa.  -,  Mtipilns  auanAria  dIL  iQuicken  TVhl  Qokk  Bom, 
vlldAsh.  wlM  8ervice,\Vichen  Tree,  KowanTkec,  Rovne  Ticc^  Ronn  TVee,  Roddaa,  Boutry,  lloa»- 
talfi  flervice,  Wlfcben,  wild  Sorb, Whichen,  Whitten,  Wiggan  tree ;  SorbMr  drsCWsdauw^or  flocUcr 
4sa  Oisoaux,  Fir. ;  Vofd  Beertwun,  Qer. :  Sotbo  salvatico^  ItaL 

tkrioaUnm.  The  LaUo  name,  P.  aucirakria  (the  Fowler's  Pyius)  the  French  names,  Sofbler  dcs  Oioei. 
leurt  (the  Hi nL^atcher's  Serriec),  and  SortNor  des  Oiseaux  (thcBiid  Servlee);  and  the  German  name. 

I  Vogal  BoerbMin  (the  Bird's  Berry  Tree);  are  all  deriTcdftooi  the  use  made  of  the  berries  by  bird, 
catchers.  In  all  countries  where  the  tree  grows  wild,  and  ftoa  time  immemorial,  to  bait  springes 
wHh.  It  is  called  the  Mountain  Ash,  from  Us  growing  on  mountains,  and  the  pinwp  of  Its  loaves 
bearing  soma  re«emblaooe  to  those  of  the  common  ash.  Witchen,  and  all  its  derivatires,  bear  rel»> 
tion  to  su|ip(Med  puwsrs  of  the  tree,  as  a  prelection  against  witches  and  evil  spirits. 

BmtrtiotiigM.  Gnrtn.  Fruct.,  it.tffJ.i  Eng..Bot,  1 3J7. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  spades  la  our  Second 
Volnmai, 

jfijprc.  Ckar,^  Sjfc,  Buds  softly  tomcntose.  Leaflets  serrated,  slightly  ^abrous. 
Pomes  globose.  {Dec.  Prod,,  iL  p.  637.)  A  low  tree,  a  native  of  almost 
every  port  of  Europe ;  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. ;  flowering  in 
May,  and  ripening  its  fniit  in  September. 

Varietki, 

t  P.  a.  V  fr^Lclu  luteo  has  yellow  berries,  and  is  continued  by  grafting. 

t  P.  a,  'S/oliit  varicgiUii  has  variegated  leaves. 

X  P.  a,  4  fastmidta  has  the  brancnes  upright  and  rigid.  There  are  plants 
of  this  Kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  (varden,  which  were  re- 
ceived  from  Mr.  llodgkin  of  Dunganstown  Nursery,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow. 

Description,  The  mountain  ash  forms  an  erect-stemmed  tree,  with  an  or- 
bicular head.  When  fully  crown,  like  ever^  other  description  of  Pynis,  it 
assumes  a  somewhat  formal  character;  but  m  a  young  state,  its  branches  are 
disposed  in  a  more  loose  and  graceful  manner.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  grey. 
In  the  young  and  old  wood ;  the  leaves  are  impari-pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  are 
serrated,  except  at  the  base.  They  are  smooth  above,  and  nearly  so  beneath  ;  in 
which  last  respect  they  differ  from  the  leaves  of  P^rus  iSN6rbus,  which,  in  their 
young  state,  at  least,  are  downy  beneath  as  well  as  above.  The  tree  grows 
rapidly  for  the  first  three  or  four  years ;  attaining,  in  five^  years,  the  hei^t  of 
(Til.  or  9  ft. ;  after  which  it  bc^ns  to  form  a  head,  and,  in  ten  vears,  will 
Bttaih  the  height  of  20  ft.  This  head  will  continue  increasing  slowly,  though 
the  tree  seldom  grows  much  higher,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century;  after 
which,  as  it  appears  by  the  oldest  trees  that  we  have  observed  or  heard  of  in 
Scotland,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  begin  to  decay.  The  tree  will  not 
bear  loppinff,  but  gross,  and  other  plants,  ^ow  well  under  its  shade. 

CeograpSy,  Ifutttry,  ^c.    The  mountain  ash  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 

Eiut)|)v,  from  Iceland  and  (ireenland  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    It  is  found, 

also,  111  the  north-west  of  Asia,  at  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  other  r^oos 

of  tho  most  iKirthem  fiarts  of  North  America.     According  to  Pdlas,  it  is 

frtffuent  fhroiighout  the  whole  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  Eastern 
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Ocean ;  and  from  the  cold  mountainous  woody  regions  of  the  north,  to  the 
alpine  narts  of  Caucasus  and  Mount  Libanus.  In  the  former  situation  it  is 
a  low  shrubby  bush,  and  in  the  latter  a  handsome  tree  of  the  third  rank.  It  is 
found  in  Japan,  and  probably,  also,  in  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
Britain,  it  is  common  in  woods  and  hedges,  in  mountainous,  but  rather  moist 
situations,  in  every  part  of  the  island,  and  also  in  Ireland.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland,  it  is  wild  in  all  the  woods,  as  well  as  in  the  hiffher 
and  colder  regions  of  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  soil  in  which 
it  thrives  best,  though  moist,  is  not  boggy,  but  rather  loamy  or  light.  The 
situation  is  generally  more  or  less  exposed ;  for,  if  crowded  by  other  trees,  its 
trunk,  like  mat  of  other  species  of  Pyrus,  in  similar  situations,  never  attains 
a  large  size.  The  largest  trees  of  this  species  in  Britain  are  those  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  it  prefers  a  moist  climate  to  one  that  is  dry.  Withering 
justly  observes  that  it  will  not  attain  a  large  size,  unless  it  grows  in  a  fertfle 
soil.  The  tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  Virgil  was  aware 
that  it  might  be  grafted  on  the  pear.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
iS^orbus  sylv^tris  by  Matthiolus,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  plants,  down 
to  the  time  of  Gerard ;  who,  like  Pliny,  considered  it  as  a  species  of  ash. 

Propertiei  and  Uies,  The  wood,  when  dry,  weighs  51  lb.  12  oz.  per  cubic 
foot.  It  is  homogeneous,  fine-grained,  hard,  capable  of  being  stained  any 
colour,  and  of  takm^  a  high  polish  ;  and  it  is  applied  to  all  the  various  uses  of 
P.  i4^ria  and  P.  tormmalis,  when  it  can  be  obtained  of  adequate  dimensions.  In 
Britain,  the  tree  forms  excellent  coppice  wood,  the  shoots  bein^  well  adapted 
for  poles,  and  for  making  excellent  hoops ;  and  the  bark  being  m  demand  by 
tanners.  As  it  will  grow  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  rapidly,  when 
young,  it  forms  an  admirable  nurse  tree  to  the  oak,  and  otlier  slow-growing 
species  ;  and,  being  a  tree  of  absolute  habits ;  that  is,  incapable  of  being  drawn 
up  above  a  certain  height  by  culture,  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that,  after 
havine  done  its  duty  as  a  nurse,  instead  of  growing  up  with  the  other  trees, 
and  choking  them,  it  quietly  submits  to  be  over-topped,  and  destroyed  by 
the  shade  and  drip  of  those  which  it  was  planted  to  shelter  and  protect. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  somewhat  singular,  that  the  alpine  laburnum 
though  naturally  a  much  lower  tree  than  the  mountain  ash,  will,  when  drawn 
up  in  woods,  attain  twice  the  height  of  the  latter  tree.  The  fruit  of  the 
mountain  ash  is  greedily  devoured  by  birds ;  and,  in  various  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  these  berries  are  dried  and  ground  into  flour,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  flour  made  of  wheat,  in  times  of  great  scarcity.  In 
Livonia,  Sweden,  and  Kamtschatka,  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  are 
eaten,  when  ripe,  as  fruit;  and  a  very  good  spirit  is  distilled  from  them. 
Evelyn  says  that  **  ale  and  beer  brewed  with  these  berries,  being  ripe,  is  an 
incomparable  drink,  familiar  in  Wales."  They  form,  he  says,  a  tempting 
bait  for  the  thrushes ;  so  that,  *'  as  long  as  they  last  in  your  woods,  you  will 
be  sure  of  their  company."  *'  Besides  the  use  of  it  for  the  husbandman's 
tools,  goods,  &c.,  the  wheelwright  commends  it  for  being  all  heart;  our 
fletchers  (archers)  commend  it  for  bows,  next  to  yew,  which  we  ought  not  to 
pass  over,  for  the  glory  of  our  once  English  ancestors.  In  a  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  you  have  it  mentioned ;  and  there  is  no  churchyard  in  Wales  with- 
out a  mountain  ash  tree  planted  in  it,  as  the  yew  trees  are  in  the  church- 
yards in  England.  So,  in  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  every  body  in  Wales 
religiously  wears  a  cross  made  of  the  wood ;  and  the  tree  is,  by  some  authors 
called  Fraxinus  cainbro-britannica.**  (-ftTttw/ffr'i  ^rrfyn.,  vol.  i.  p.  218.)  In 
Germany,  the  fowlers  bait  springes,  or  nooses  of  hair,  with  the  berries  of  this 
tree,  which  they  hang  in  the  woods  to  entice  the  redwings  and  fieldfares.  In- 
fused in  water,  the  berries  make  an  acid  drink,  somewhat  resembling  perry, 
which  is  much  used  in  Wales  by  the  poor,  who  call  it  diod-graviole,  or 
ciavol  drink.  In  the  Isle  of  Java,  the  juice  of  these  berries  is  used  as  an 
acid  for  punch.  (See  AIarfj/n*x  Atiitcr,)  As  an  ornamentiU  tree,  the  mountain 
ash  is  well  adapted  for  smuU  gardens ;  and  it  is  also  deserving  of  a  place  in 

[\  V  4 
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every  plantation,  where  the  harixninng  of  fdng;ing-bird8  is  an  oli^iect.  lo  tlM 
Scottish  Highlands,  Gilpin  observes,  "  it  becomes  a  considerable  tree.  Then, 
on  some  rodcy  mountains,  covered  with  dark  pines  and  waving  birch,  whidi  cast 
a  solemn  gloom  over  the  lake  below,  a  few  mountain  ashes  joining  in  a  clumps 
and  mixing  with  them,  have  a  fine  effect.  In  summer,  the  light  green  tint  of 
their  foliage,  and,  in  autuiim,  the  glowing  berries  which  hang  clustering  upon 
them,  contrast  beautifully  with  the  deeper  green  of  the  pines ;  and,  if  they 
are  happily  blended,  and  not  in  too  large  a  proportion,  they  add  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  furniture  with  which  the  sides  of  those  nigged  mountains 
are  invested."  (GilphC*  Forest  Scentry^  vol.  i.  p.  38.)  In  the  grounds  of 
suburban  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  the  mountain  ash 
forms  almost  the  only  tree  that  makes  a  great  display  by  means  of  its  fruit ; 
for,  though  many  species  of  Oatse^gus  would  be  equally  effisctive  in  this 
reipect,  they  have  not  yet  become  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  planteis  of 
aucn  gardens.  One  great  advantage  of  the  mountain  ash,  in  all  gardeosy  is, 
that  it  never  requires  pruning,  and  never  grows  out  of  shape. 

Poetical  and  legendary  AUumons.  Ancient  poets  tell  us  that  the  Amaxons 
of  ancient  mythology  formed  their  spears  of  the  wood  of  this  tree ;  and 
Vireil  mentions  that  its  fi!iiit  was  considered  as  sure  to  attract  the  thrush  and 
blackbird  to  any  grove  where  it  grew.  (Sylva  Flori/era,  vol.  L  p.  84.  and  p.  87.) 
In  more  modem  times,  it  was  considered  a  preservative  against  witchcraft ; 
an  d  Lightfoot,  in  his  Flora  Scotica,  says,  **  It  is  probable  that  thb  tree  was 
in  high  esteem  with  the  druids ;  for  it  may  to  this  day  be  observed  to  ^;row 
more  frequently  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  druidical 
circles  of  stones,  so  often  seen  in  the  north  ot  Britain ;  and  the  superstitious 
still  continue  to  retain  a  great  veneration  for  it,  which  was  undoubtedly 
handed  down  to  them  from  early  antiquity.  They  believe  that  any  small 
part  of  this  tree,  carried  about  them,  will  prove  a  sovereign  charm  against  all 
the  dire  effects  of  enchantments  and  witchcraft.  Their  cattle,  also,  as  well  as 
themselves,  are  supposed  to  be  preserved  by  it  from  evil ;  for  the  dairy-maid 
will  not  forget  to  drive  them  to  the  shealings,  or  summer  pastures,  with  a 
rod  of  the  rowan  tree,  which  she  carefully  lays  up  over  the  door  of  the 
sheal-boothy,  or  summer-house,  and  drives  them  home  again  with  the  same. 
In  Strathspey  they  make,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  a  hoop  with  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  and  in  the  evening  and  morning  cause  the  sheep  and  lambs  to  pass 
through  it."  **  This  superstitious  belief,"  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Flora  of  Bef 
wick  upon  Tweedf  remarks,  **  prevailed  also  in  Northumberland,  but  is  pro- 
bably now  extinct."  (vol.  i.  p.  1 10.)  That  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  virtues 
of  this  tree  still  prevails  in  Yorkshire  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  communication,  b^  the  celebratea  author  of  the  Wanderings^  to  the 
Mag.  Nat,  Hist, :  — **  Whilst  the  fruit  of  the  mountain  ash  affords  a  delicious 
autumnal  repast  to  the  storm  cock,  the  branches  which  bear  the  berries  are 
well  known  to  be  an  effectual  preservative  against  the  devilish  spells  of  witch- 
craft. In  the  village  of  Walton,  I  have  two  small  tenants :  the  name  of  the 
one  is  James  Simpson,  and  that  of  the  other  Sally  Holloway ;  and  Sally's 
house  stands  a  little  before  the  house  of  Simpson.  Some  three  months  i^o, 
I  overtook  Simpson  on  the  turnpike  road,  and  I  asked  him  if  his  cow  was 
getting  better,  (or  his  son  had  told  me  that  she  had  (alien  sick.  *  She's  comiiig 
on  surprisingly,  Sir,*  quoth  he ;  *  the  last  time  the  cow-doctor  came  to  see  her, 
**  Jem,  said  ne  to  me,  looking  earnestly  at  Old  Sally's  house ;  **  Jem,"  nid 
he,  "  mind  and  keep  your  cow-house  door  shut  before  the  sun  goes  down, 
otherwise  I  wo'n't  answer  for  what  may  happen  to  the  cow."  **  Ay,  ay,  my 
lad,**  said  I,  *'  I  understand  your  meaning ;  but  I  am  up  to  the  old  slut,  and  I 
defy  her  to  do  me  any  harm  now."  '  And  what  has  Old  Sally  been  doing  to 
you,  James  ? '  said  I.  *  Why,  Sir,'  replied  he,  *  we  all  know  too  well  what 
she  can  do.  She  has  lon^  owed  me  a  grudge ;  and  my  cow,  which  was  in 
very  good  health,  fell  sick  immediately  after  Sally  had  been  seen  to  look  in  at 
the  door  of  the  cow-house,  just  as  night  was  coming  on.  The  cow  grew  worsei 
and  so  I  went  and  cut  a  bit  of  wiggin  (mountain  ash),  and  I  nailed  the 
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branches  all  up  and  down  the  oow-house ;  and.  Sir,  vou  may  see  them  there, 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  step  in.  I  am  a  match  for  Old  Sallv  now,  and 
she  can*t  do  me  any  more  harm,  so  long  as  the  wiggin  branches  hang  in  the 
place  where  I  have  nailed  them.  My  poor  cow  will  get  better  in  spite  of  her^' 
Alas !  thought  I  to  myself,  as  the  deluded  man  was  finishing  his  story,  how 
much  there  is  yet  to  be  done  in  our  part  of  the  country  by  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Ciilpin  mentions,  in  his  Forest  Scenery,  that  often,  in  his  time,  a  stump 
of  the  mountain  ash  was  found  in  some  old  burying-place,  or  near  the 
circle  of  a  druid*s  temple,  the  rites  of  which  were  formerly  performed 
under  its  shade.  On  this  passage  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes 
that  "  a  branch  of  the  roan  tree  is  still  considered  good  against  evil 
influences  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  where  it  is  often  huns 
up  over  doorways,  and  in  stables  and  cow-houses,  to  neutralise  the  wicked 
spells  of  witches  and  warlocks."  (Lauder's  Giipm,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  We  have 
aurrady  noticed  the  custom  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  of  planting  this  tree  in 
churchyards  in  Wales ;  and  he  adds  that  **  it  is  reputed  to  be  a  preservative 
against  fiuicination  and  evil  spirits ;  whence,  perhaps,  we  call  it  wUchen,  the 
boughs  being  stuck  about  the  house,  or  used  for  walking-staffs."  In  the 
Sylvan  Sketches  of  Miss  Kent,  the  following  remarks  are  quoted  on  this 
passage:  —  **  In  former  times,  this  tree  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the 
property  of  driving  away  witches  and  evil  spirits;  and  this  property  is 
recorded  in  one  of  the  stanzas  of  a  very  ancient  song,  called  The  LaitUey 
Worm  of  SphuUeston  Heughs :  — 

*  Their  fpelli  were  vain  j  the  boys  retum'd 
To  the  queen  in  •orrownil  mood. 
Crying  that  '*  witches  have  no  power 
Where  there  is  roan.tree  wood." ' 

The  last  line  of  this  stanza  leads  to  the  true  reading  of  a  line  in  Shakspeare's 
tragedy  of  Macbeth.  The  sailor's  wife,  on  the  witch's  requesting  some 
chestnuts,  hastily  answers, '  A  rown  tree,  witch  1 '  but  all  the  editions  have  it 
'  Aroint  thee,  witch ! '  which  is  nonsense,  and  evidently  a  corruption.'* 
(p.  251.)  This  reading,  however,  b  not  new,  as  it  has  been  given  by  several 
of  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare.  '*  Hone,  in  his  Religious  Mysteries, 
gives  a  fac-simile  of  an  old  drawing,  called  the  Descent  into  Hell,  in  which 
Our  Saviour  is  represented  with  a  roan  tree  cross  in  his  left  hand,  while 
with  the  right  he  appears  to  draw  a  contrite  spirit  from  the  jaws  of  HelL** 
(Ilfid,,  p.  252.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  nearly  tne  same  superstitions  should 
exist  also  in  India,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  from  Bishop  Heb^s 
Journal^  &c. :  —  Near  Boitpoor,  in  Upper  India,  ''  I  passed  a  fine  tree  of  the 
Mimdsa,  with  leaves,  at  a  little  distance,  so  much  resembling  those  of  the 
mountain  ash,  that  I  was  for  a  moment  deceived,  and  asked  if  it  did  not  brins 
fruit  ?  They  answered  no ;  but  that  it  was  a  verv  noble  tree,  being  called 
*  the  imperial  tree,'  for  its  excellent  properties :  that  it  slept  all  night,  and 
wakenecl,  and  was  alive  all  day,  withdrawing  its  leaves  if  any  one  attempted 
to  touch  them.  Above  all,  however,  it  was  useful  as  a  preservative  against 
magic ;  a  sprig  worn  in  the  turban,  or  suspended  over  the  bed,  was  a  perfect 
security  against  all  spells,  the  evil  eye,  &c.,  insomuch  as  the  most  formidable 
wizard  would  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  i^proach  its  shade.  One,  indeed,  they 
said,  who  was  very  renowned  for  his  power  (like  Loorinite  in  the  Kehiama)  of 
killing  plants,  and  drying  up  their  sap  with  a  look,  had  come  to  this  ver^  tree 
and  gazed  on  it  intently :  '  but,'  said  the  old  man  who  told  me  this,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  '  look  as  he  might,  he  could  do  the  tree  no  harm ;'  a  fiict  of 
which  I  make  no  question.  I  was  amused  and  surprised  to  find  the  super- 
stition, which  in  England  and  Scotland  attaches  to  the  rowan  tree,  here 
applied  to  a  tree  of  similar  form.  Which  nation  has  been,  in  this  case,  the 
imitator ;  or  from  what  common  centre  are  all  these  notions  derived  ?" 

Soil  and  Situation.    The  mountain  ash  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  in  the 
most  exposed  situations,  as  it  b  found  on  the  sea  shore,  and  on  the  tops'  of 
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Hper,  Chir,^  ^r,  \jaA*iU  acute,  almost  equaily  semied,  siabnxu.  ai  it  the 
piiti'/Sir.  P*nnci  f^Jbost.  of  a  piirp:nh  uwny  colour.  (/Art-.  PtnJ^  iL  p.  637.) 
>l  tr<;ir,  '  l'/M;l)  re%embling  the  common  moinitain  ash ;  a  natrre  of  the 
wrx^U  of  tAu'ts^si  ar.d  Newfoundland.  Introduced  in  17^:?,  and  gronig 
Ut  the  h«i(^it  of  l'!>ft.  or  20  ft.  It  U,  apjarently,  a  more  robust-froving 
tr<«  tliaii  tlje  Euro^fcatt  mountain  ash,  with  brger  leares,  shinny  above. 
Mid  wttMrih  lM,t} vat  h;  but  it  ih,  in  realiti*,  more  tender.  The  voua^ 
ftli/y>t»  are  tff  a  dark  purf>lifth  colour;  anid  it  has  small,  daffc,  or  pur- 
fdfiih  rtd,  fruit,  Hir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  of  this  &pcdes,  **  In  the  lemrei 
mttl  liowtiT*  I  <tui  perceive  no  difference  between  this  and  the  Eufx>- 
ptf-an  /'.  aucufmria ;  **  and  Michanx  considered  it  only  a  Tariety  of  that 
n\^WM,  Turfih  nayn  that  the  berries  are  purple,  and  not  tfcarlet,  as 
in  the  Kurofxran  mountain  ash.  Torrey  says  that  the  berries  are  copper- 
coloured;  which  agrees  better  than  the  description  of  Pursh  with  the 
ap|>eftnirice  of  those  firoduccd  by  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety*8 
irurden^  and  in  other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  tree 
apl^ears  niiicb  more  tender  than  the  common  mountain  ash ;  and,  thoiu;h 
it  nun  iNri'ii  M>  ninny  yi-su^  in  the  country,  we  do  not  know  of  a  large,  ohh 
liMiidiK/nH'  Kpccinicn  of  it  any  where.     It  is  propagated  by  crafting  on  the 


eoimnoii  moimitain  fmh.  On  account  of  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  frai|^ 
and  the  brge  sua  of  the  bunches  in  which  it  is  produced,  this  specie^  or 
race,  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections.  ' 

¥  30.  P.  microga'rpa  Dec,    The  small-fruited  Ser^'ice. 

-  Identifimiion.    Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  636. ;  Don'*  KilL,  2.  pi  64& 
mfmomfme*.    Mrtms  «ocuimrlji  m  Mtekx.  ft  Bor.  Amer.,  S.  p.  S91. ;  8.  ndcrintiis  Dmm.  Onm,,  el.  ft 
p.  461k ;  ft  micrDdirpa  PIl  A  Amer,  Srpt^  L  p.  941. 

SftQ.  Ckar.^  ^.  Leaflets  sUfaraiM,  acumiiute,  uneqaeUy  inciwlf  eemted  i  Uie  teeUi  ttoped  wttb  a 
brUtle-Uke  mucro.  Petiole  gUbroiu.  Pome  globose,  scarlet.  (J>c  ^rotf.,  ii.  p.  637.}  A  nt^ve 
of  iiHNintBiiu  of  North  America,  from  Carolina  to  New  Ceenrea.  where  it  fotmi  a  lowtreeor  lirfe 

:  f  hrub,  growim  to  the  heigbt  of  10  ft.  Accordiog  to  Punh,  this  necles  is  very  diitioct  ftew  J". 
americ^ina ;  flrom  which  it  it  distioguished  by  the  young  branches  being  covered  with  a  shining 
darlc  brown  giow,  and  by  baring  small  scarlet  berries.  We  think  that  both  this  and  the  preeeding 
sort  will  ultimately  prove  only  varieties,  or  races,  of  F,  aucup4ria.  P.  microc&rpa  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  Into  Britain. 

±  31.  P,  So^KBVs  Gartn.    The  True  Service. 

Mdrnttyiretiou,     Gsntn.  TVuct,  2.  p.  45.  t  87. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  697. 

Jtpmamifmn.    .fAifxis  domtotca  Lin.  Sp.,  681  iPfruM  donMfcstica  Smith  In  Eng,  Soi.^  t.  380.,  IfMCr. 

Jmt.  JM.,  145.,  DoiCf  Mill,  S.  p.  648. }  the  whitty  Pear  Tree,  the  Sorb  T^ee;  Cormier,  or  Soitler 

culUv^,  Fr;  ^>greriingsbaum,  or  Sperberbaum,  Ger. ;  Sorbo,  Jtal. 
Wi^grmviiigt.  tap  fiot.  1 35a ;  Osrtn.  Fruct,S.  t  »7. ;  our>^.  6M ;  and  the  plate  In  our  Sixth VohiiBet. 

'^aee.  Ckmr,,  ffc.  Buds  glabrous,  glutinous,  acuminate.  Leaflets  serrated, 
▼illose  beneath,  but  Incoming  naked  when  old.  Pome  obovate,  pear- 
shaped.  (Dec.  Pntd^  ii.  p.  637.)  A  tree  of  the  middle  size,  a  native  of 
Europe,  chiefly  of  the  middle  region,  and  found  also  in  some  parts  of  Bar* 
bary,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  The  only  plants  of  the 
species  in  its  uncultivated  state,  which  we  know  of  in  England,  are  in  Wyro 
r  orest  and  the  arboretum  at  Milford. 

Varieties,  In  Du  Hamel  and  the  Dictionnaire  des  Eaux  et  ForeU,  eight 
varieties  of  the  true  service  are  described ;  but  in  British  gardens  only  the 
two  following  sorts  are  cultivated :  — 

%  P.  S.  2  via/iformis  Lodd.  Cat.,  la  Corme-Pomme,  Fr,,  has  apple-shaped 
fruit.  Of  this  variety  there  are  trees  which  bear  abundantly  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 
t  P.  8.  3  pyriformit  Lodd.  Cat.,  la  Corme-Poire,  Fr.^  has  pear-shaped 
fruit;  and  of  this  also  there  are  fruit-bearing  trees  in  the  places 
above  referred  to. 

Description,  A  tree,  in  foliage  and  general  appearance,  closely  resembling 
the  mountain  ash ;  but  attaining  a  larger  size,  and  bearing  much  larger  fruit, 
of  a  greenish  brown  colour  when  ripe.  In  France  this  tree  attains  the  height 
of  50  ft.  or  60  fl. :  it  requires  two  centuries  before  it  reaches  its  full  size ;  and 
lives  to  so  great  an  age,  that  some  specimens  of  it  are  believed  to  be  upwards 
of  1000  years  old.  It  grows  with  an  erect  trunk,  which  terminates  in  a  lam 
pyramidal  head.  The  bu-k  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  grey,  like  that  of  the 
mountain  ash,  in  young  trees ;  and  that  of  the  smaller  branches  is  slightly 
reddish ;  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  in  old  trees,  is  rough,  scaly,  and  full  of 
cracks,  and  its  colour  is  a  dark  brown.  This  tree  is  readily  known  from  the 
mountain  ash,  in  winter,  by  its  buds,  which  are  smooth  and  green,  instead  of 
being  downy  and  black ;  in  the  banning  of  summer,  by  its  leaflets  bdnif 
broader,  downy  above,  and  also  beneath ;  and,  in  autumn,  by  its  pear  or  apple 
shaped  fruit,  which  is  four  or  five  times  the  size  of  that  of  P,  aucuparia,  arid 
of  a  dull  greenish  brown  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  30  years  before  it  oodiM 
into  a  bearing  state  when  it  is  raised  from  the  seed;  but,  when  scions  fnMn^ 
fruit-bearing  trees  are  grafled  on  seedling  plants,  or  on  the  monntain  ash,  - 
they  come  into  bearing  in  a  few  years,  as  in  the  case  of  other  firutt  IrciM: 
(See  Gard,  Mng.,  iv.  p.  467.) 

Geography,  History,  Spc,  The  true  service  is  not  found  in  abundance  Sn* 
any  part  of  the  world.  There  are,  perhaps,  more  trees  of  it  in  the  middte 
region  of  France,  and  the  Alns  of  Italy,  than  in  all  other  countries  ptlt 
together;  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  south  of  Germany,  in  some  parts oF 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  Western  Asia.  It  was  formerly  said  to  be  il'tkatitc' 
of  different  parts  of  Britain ;  but  in  Smith's  English  Flora  thui^  \&  "glo  ^^sCun^ 
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rnttum  n  Urw  wrmKM  nf  it  in  Ea^and,  abkfa  ue  elodlT  m  die  uikUwar- 
llMir>l  <vf  l>jn>^>n ;  awl,  frur  the  Imi  30  jtan.  vxrcdt  kt  pbnti  of  «  cooU 
tM-'Aib^nrrt  iti  xaj'^OH:  UmAir.  w^nma,  netft  t  'Haan.  Lodibc^i,  Md 
»r»«r  t(i*ff*  'wilj  ai«f»:  ihe  j«a  )H]S.  Tb*  tree  apftcara  to  ham  be»  Ibowb 
M  thr  tirerki  nifi  tt/maam.  I'Enj  nuntkxM  Ibor  *oru:  tbe  pear-daaped. Ae 
afi(lte*4i9if«^,  ih<;  nfg-ihafU)!,  md  ■  kind  that  «u  oolj  nacd  mwDcwiPy. 


CHAP.  XLII.  ROSA^CEJR.      PY^RUS.  923 

He  gives  directions  for  preserving  the  fruit  in  two  diffbrent  ways ;  and  says 
that  its  medicinal  qualities  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  mecllar.  Gerard 
evidently  confounds  the  true  service  with  P.  torminMis ;  as  does  Phillips^  in 
his  Pomarium  Britannicunif  when  he  says  that  the  tree  is  to  be  met  with  m  the 
hedgerows  of  Kent  and  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  as  also  in  other  parts  of 
En^and,  and  in  Wales. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  true  service  is  the  hardest  and  the 
heaviest  of  all  the  indigenous  woods  of  Europe.  It  weighs,  when  dry,  no 
less  than  72  lb.  2  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  has  a  compact  fine  grain,  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  takes  a  very  high  polish ;  but  it  must  not  be  employed  until  it  is 
thoroughly  seasoned,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  twist  and  split.  It  is  much 
sought  af^r,  in  France,  bv  millwrights,  for  making  coes  to  wheels,  rollers^ 
cylinders,  blocks  and  pulleys,  spmdles  and  axles ;  and  for  all  those  parts  of 
machines  which  are  subject  to  much  friction,  and  require  great  strength  and 
durability.  In  France,  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  wood  for  makiqg 
the  screws  to  wine-presses.  It  is  employed  for  a  variety  oi  other  purposes 
in  countries  where  it  can  be  procured.  In  Britain,  the  wood  is  almost  uiv- 
known ;  though,  if  it  were  to  be  imported,  it  mi^ht  probably  be  used  as  s 
substitute  for  box.  In  France,  the  fruit,  when  beginning  to  decay,  is  brou^t 
to  table;  though  it  is  not  highly  prized,  and  is  more  frequently  eaten  by  tne 
poor  than  the  nch.  That  it  is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  peasants,  m  the 
parts  of  France  where  the  tree  abounds,  is  evident  from  the  expression  of 
**  lis  ne  maneent  que  des  cormes'*  being  used  to  designate  persons  in  the  hist 
state  of  destitution  and  misery.  A  very  eood  cider,  or  rather  perry,  is  made 
from  the  fruit  of  the  true  service,  particularly  in  Brittany,  which,  however, 
has  a  most  unpleasant  smell.  (See  Gard,  Mag.^  vol.  xi.  p.  537.^  Medicinally, 
the  fruit  is  very  astringent,  and  it  is  used  in  a  state  of  powder,  in  wine,  to  stop 
fluxes  of  blood.  In  Britain,  the  tree  is  chiefly  to  be  recommended  as  one 
of  ornament  and  rarity ;  for,  though  its  fruit  is,  perhaps,  not  much  inferior  in 
taste  to  that  of  the  medlar,  yet  it  is  found  to  be  much  more  difficult  of  di- 
gestion ;  hence  the  French  writers  say  that  it  is  only  fit  for  the  most  robust 
stomachs. 

Soil  and  Situation,    A  good,  free,  deep,  dry  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation,, 
are  essential,  wherever  it  is  attempted  to  grow  this  tree  in  Britain.    From 
the  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  does  not  appear  to  sufler 
from  the  climate  af^r  it  has  been  five  or  six  years  planted ;  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  establish  young  plants. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  Seeds  may  be  procured  in  abundance  from 
France ;  and  from  them  stocks  may  be  raised  on  which  the  best  fruit-bearing 
varieties  may  be  grafted.  The  true  service  may  also  be  grafted  on  the  pear,  the 
mountain  ash,  the  hawthorn,  and  other  allied  species.  The  graft  should  be 
made  close  to  the  ground,  or  even  under  it,  on  the  root;  and  care  should  betaken 
to  retard  the  scion  previously  to  grafting  it,  in  order  that  the  stock  may  be  some- 
what in  advance  or  it.  On  the  whole,  the  operation  requires  to  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  care ;  because  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  non- 
resinous  trees  to  graft  successfully.  We  have  only  seen  stools  of  it  in  two 
or  three  British  nurseries ;  and  there  the  attempts  made  to  raise  it  from 
layers,  or  by  inarching,  were  attended  with  little  or  no  success.  The  plants 
procurable  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  afford  no  exception  to  this  statement,  they 
being  almost  entirely  imported  from  France.  In  raising  the  true  service  from 
seed,  the  French  writers  direct  the  plants  to  be  kept  in  pots  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  to  be  put  in  frames  during  winter,  and  not  to  be  planted  in  their 
final  situation  till  they  are  three  or  four  years  old.  If  this  is  a  necessary 
precaution  in  France,  it  must  be  still  more  so  in  England.  When  the  seeu 
are  sown  in  the  autumn,  they  come  up  the  following  spring.  The  first  year, 
they  do  not  srow  above  3  in.  in  height ;  and  at  tne  end  of  four  years 
they  will  not  nave  attained  a  areater  height  than  1  ft. ;  but  in  eight  or 
ten  years  they  will,  probably,  if  they  have  been  carefiilly  treated,  be  8  ft. 
or  10  ft  high. 
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jB  -ti*  r>idiffn  3<iciaie  .Ttimim.  «!  ^iski  iiwwn>  -c  a  i£  ±.  viin.     £a 
>l  /can  ^MoBOWcU    c  a  M  -t.  luin.'     ^  3adiiiiiaitu«r  jc  WMHiiiiifit  Cmi±k.  3) 
i»  IT  A:    11^     E  J  -ftrn^MuoK.  c  ILnuEC    c  «  U-t.   ]sm|A.     te 
alMiiiMt,  X  JI  :.*»  ±:  JiftL     ja  *■  jcvuiauiiirrt.  jc  :  jan*  JUftatuil 
^■■wBv  i<  ^i*t  sruiii  :  ±,  Jl  JL.  jiiit   nr  a«  "iieBi  4^  &.     ^ 

Ar  <aiiT  juli^nana  tageaa  tf  2(i»  aiaEaa  kauan  n  cue  s  IwpaMt .  x  s  -if  ji  ««r?  faat  i^i^  m  a 
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?1  ;«an  jiantwiti,  joit  24  JL  ia«3.     ^  Tvnhauca^  jc  TrKvuaca..  -iU  ?■■>  ffan**w*t  *■'  S  ^ 
lii^dki^fixaBMtter  if  Siasmuk  £'.  n..  KUE  if  Alt  lMKti«±..   n  <=!«  Pmem  >-jc«m,  £5  ««v»  fftHaai* 
4b4  it  ft.  imfi ;  ac  g«it«n»«  daOc  *  -«ae»  jStmiurf  ami  21  ±.  ttup.    k  KMa~riu«w  JB  BnlUBi  Cairitav 
4(iBL  $Mr^!l»  ^kaaescrjf  a*  snolL  iCL,  aarf  If  ttfrMBd  «&     k  t-iAaK^  b  chr  cvnawM  af 
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n  mawrm  nea  «f  tte»ipeeM» ,  uar  x  Vks  jiimcet  j»  ^  %  1^  ;  «w, 
«•  te  fnaa  13»1*  MR  ««vi  lA^vM-ft  b«jL,vc!h  a  inaik  £  ft.  •  a  a  Fiwilf  , 
9%  Sfl.  ft/,  jtaaa  aac.  a  >:  ft.  ai«dk,  vn  a  trxaA  £  ft.  n  WJnwwga 
Ott  ImC  "AfL  :  «i«v  aafwaui  ~%^  jml  H>:  pian  mC.  ji  iJft  i-^pt,  vci  a  tru^  «:\  f  jl  at 
atilftL  fram1fcetywah*,ja<i>a^iw'tiraf  liehit  Xft:  an>«gft<r. ?f a<  11  bmi  ii . » »><t 
wliltatraai:  :ft.«iai.  :x  Aanaaacr,  jcift.  InKtibefrauM:  uwarasA  af  tarn  a«  ma »  CH^iMdr 
feHMsar ;  *jar  i(  Lat  a  rcfrkOas'  bead,  asd  <rnanaaa  x*  2:«c,  thwt|!t  act  u  irrv  wA  pc"K  ▼V'^  -^' 
VMCaa,  taHa»  «  y«aa«  liiirftt^,  wv  7.  ft.  Ij^,  s  ?br  fjiouaa  :a  At  cvnnw  «f  tint  tavm  h 
HijnMirer^  at  AdkvAfeasr,  JK  ja  3l>ft  hvIL  la  S«a*r,  m.  Woraa,  St  yp  pifJ.  it  m  J»ft.  Mlfc. 
fBte«r,«lfattBa.3»rcan  |4MBc<:Sxi  Xti.  MSb. 


1  32.  -P.  n^tci?co  SA  ZVr.     The  woo!jT-if«R^  Scnite  Tree 

^  yftihAM  iac«pLVAa  A:«r«  ;  Swtaa  1— jpws^  JUL  ia  Tit    aad  LadL  Cat. 
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8per.  f.'kar^  Sfc.  Buds  voollr.  LfafleU  semted,  wooUjr  beneath.  PHiole 
wooH y.  Pome  globose.  A  natiTe  of  r  Hunganr.  A  kind  to  be  fiuther 
niTCtttigsted.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  637.)  The  trees  of  this  species  in  Lod- 
(fif»*«  arboretum,  and  in  the  Garden  of  the  lIorticulturalSocietT,  are 
ver>'  distinct  firorn  any  other  sort,  and  appear  to  be  hybrids  between  P, 
IMnnatllida  Tp.  915.),  and  the  common  mountain  ash.  The  general  form  of 
the  trtte  U  f»»tigiate,  with  numerous  paralid  upright  shoots,  as  indicated  in 
the  pbte.  The  flowers  and  fruit  resemble  those  of  the  mountain  ash,  but 
are  Mnal!er,  the  flowers  are  frequently  abortire,  and  the  fruit,  when 
it  \%  profJficcxi,  b  generally  without  seeds.  It  is  a  robust,  hardy,  Tigorous- 
crowing  tree,  which  comes  early  into  leaf,  and  is  well  dcsenrii^  of  a  place 
in  collections.  There  is  a  %-ariety  of  the  mountain  ash  whicm  is  aome- 
what  lanuginose  in  its  foliage ;  but  which  does  not  differ  sufficiently  from 
the  sfiecies  to  render  it  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  sort  before  us. 
Ilants  of  this  variety  are  also  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Tt  S3.  P,  SFi-'RiA  Hfc.     The  spurious  Service  Tree. 

Idfmitflaaiam.    I>ac  Prod.,  S.  p.  £77. ;  Don*!  Mia,  2.  pi  619. 

%aM^j.  P.  Iff  brida  Mtntek  WeigM.,  X.G.,  on  Xht  authority  oT  nilld.  Sp.,  2.  pi  IQSS. ;  56rtMaa 
miifim  Per*.  Sum.,  2.  ».  JV. ;  HHfnUu  jortiiflllia  Pair.  SmmpL,  4  p.  7SL ;  P.  forbifMia  Jibar,  ami 
fVai*.  Ucnd.  Hhl.,  L  &L,  but  not  of  Jknitb  ;  f  P.  mnbucilUia  Cham.^  and  Ikm's  Mim  SL  pi  6I& 

Kmttrmwtmmt.  Mcmch  WcIml,  t  A,  on  the  authority  of  Willri.  Spi,  I  pi  1U«. ;  Wata.  Deod.  BriL 
t  ML :  Bot  Unt-f  t.  liga ;  our;i^.  Gi5;  and  the pteie  in  our  Stooad  Volunie. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc,  Leaflets  ovate,  crenate ;  3  pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  which  is 
longer  than  the  others  :  all  are  pinnate  beneath.  Petiole  g1and4)carii^ 
ut>on  the  upper  side,  ^$tyle8  5.  Intermediate,  and  |)erhaps  a  h^-brid,  between 
/'.  ancupkna  and  P,  /irbutifolia.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.)  The  trees  bearing 
thin   name  in   Messrs.  Loddigcs^s  arboretum,   and  in  the  Garden  of  the 
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Horticiilturnl  Society,  have  upright  sIcDdcr 
branches;  glabrous  green  lenves,  somewhat 
like  [hose  of  the  elder;  and  Binall  black  fruit, 
like  those  of  P.  arbutifAUo.  It  is  a  very  dig. 
tinct  kind,  and  well  dcseires  a  place  in  col- 
lections. It  in  probubly  the  Knine  as  P. 
lainbucifolia  of  Chain,  in  Linn.,  ii.  p.  36^  and 
of  Don' i  MilL,  ii,  p.648.,  which  is  staled 
to  be  a  native  of  Kamtschatka.  There  are 
line  specimens  of  thb  tree  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  and  one  at  Syon 
which  is  13  n.  high.  lnx\icBol.Rcg.,t.l\W., 
it  is  stated  that  the  figure  of  this  species  in 
Walson  is  by  no  means  that  of  P.  (orhifolia, 
but  is  that  of  P.  pinnatilida  j  but  this  appears 
to  us  a  mistake,  since  P.  pinnatffida  bos  red 
fruit,  and  the  figure  in  Dendrolugia  has  black  fruit,  with  the  leaves  answering 
to  the  specllic  description  given  above,  and  to  the  plants  under  this  name 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

i  P.  I.  2  pindu/a  Hort.,  56rbus  hybHda  pendula  Lodd,  Cat.,  P.  spuria 
wmbucifolia  Hort.  Bril.,  and  the  plate  of  this  sort  in  our  Second 
Volume,  has  pendulous  shoots,  and  is  a  ver^  distinctand  most  inte- 
resting kbd.  There  are  fine  low  trees  of  it  in  the  Horticultiuvl  So* 
ciety's  Garden  ;  and,  if  grafted  tO  h.  or  12  ft.  high,  instead  of  only 
3ft.  or  4ft.,  as  it  is  there,  it  would  form  one  of  the  most  beaudfiil 
of  pendulous  trees.  It  is  prolific  in  flowers,  and  dark  purple  fruit ; 
and  the  leaves  die  off  of  an  intensely  dark  purplish  red. 


App.  i. 


Additional  Species  of  Pyrw  Uloriging  to  the  Section 
Sdrbus. 


f./Oicliia  Will  Cut,  I 


\  ■  tidt  ficxrini  to  Ibt  htWi  of 


Ottrr  Sorli.  Thim 


j  vii.  Adendrachis  Dec. 

Scri.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  each  with  a  claw,  and  a  concave  limb.  Styles 
1 — 5.  Pome  globose.  Leaves  aimple,  the  midrib  bearing  glands  on  ita 
upper  surface  (which  is  the  character  expressed  in  the  sectional  name). 
Flowers  in  branched  corymbs.  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America;  growing  to  the  height  of  4ft,  or  5  ft.,  and  prolific  in  flowcrsi 
followed  by  red,  dark  purple,  or  black,  fruit.  They  are  all  reedity 
propagated  by  division,  by  suckers,  or  bygrafUngon  the  common  hawthorn. 
This  section  is  so  unlilce  the  others  in  habit  and  general  aiipearance,  that 
it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  have  it  as  a  distinct  genus  ;  say 
Ardnia,  as  it  was  before  the  change  referred  to  in  p.  679. 


y.  P.  ^rbi'tifo'lia  L.fil.    The  Arbutus-leaved  Aronia. 

n.  fll  Suwil..  2SE.  1  Dk.  P>od.,l.p,B31. 1  Dni^  IUD.,1.  p.«W, 


AwpntmrL  Otu'fut  niriillli  Loin. /Mtl.,I.  p.U.  i  Arbniii7rit(Uii^m.JiriL.£.ii.3).  yct\ 
mrirt*  Polr.  Soi^,  1.  p.  iW  i  V'ipllui  aMUmI*  Sdiiiail  Mt.,%.^,  Uld.  H&L.  L  lOEL 
EufT"!^^    Schmldl  Alt),,  I.SS.  j  indourjlc.  6t&  ^^ 

Spec.  Char.,  S^r.     Leaves  obovate,  lanceolate,  acute,  crenate,  tomentose  be- 
neath, especially  when  young,  the  midrib  in  each  glandulous  abore.    Calyx 
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tomentose.  Pome  dai^  red 
or  purple.  (Dec.  PrwL,  ii.  p. 
637.)  A  dcciduouB  shrub, 
n  native  of  North  America; 
introduced  in  17D0,  and  grow- 
ing to  the  hogfat  of  from  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.  It  is  frequent  in 
collectionB,  and  known  in  ihe 
nurseries  under  the  name  of 
Mh^iia  arbutiffllia.  It  is 
proline  in  dowen,  which  are 
produced  in  Blay,  and  which 
are  fidloved  hf  darfc  red  or 
piuple  finit,  which,  when  not 

the  bddtei  till  the  following 
Al^    or    Kby.     when     the 

|dant  ii  again  in  flower.    Thit  __^ 

H>ecies,  whether  as  a  bush,  or  grafted  standard  hiah  on  the  common 
thorn,  is  bighly  ornamental  in  spring,  when  it  is  covered  with  its  pratiiiian 
of  white  flowers ;  in  autumn,  when  its  foliage  assumes  a  deep  red  or 
purple;  and  in  winter,  after  the  leaTes  have  drt^ped,  when  it  is  still  en- 
riched with  its  persistent  fruit.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  suckers,  or 
■eeds ;  but  moat  frequently  by  suckers.  Thete  ww,  in  I83&,  a  remarkably 
fine  plant  of  this  species,  grafted  standard  high,  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nur- 
■ery ;  its  branches  hung  down  gracefully  to  the  ground,  not  in  one  maaa, 
but  in  varied  tufls;  and  their  appearance  in  autumn,  when  they  were  of  an 


;  and  at  New  Yorii,  25  cents. 


;  at  Bollwyller, 


>    Mil/.,! 


*  P.  a.  8  iiUermaBa  Lindl.  (Hurt.   TVofu.,  vti.  p.  Si 

p.  649.)  has  the  fruit  globose  and  brown. 
a  P.  a.  3  ler^tma  Lindl.  (MoH.  TVmir.,  I.  c. ;  Dou'i  Mill.  1.  c.)  has  the 

learea  shining  above,  and  velvety  beneath ;  and  the  fruit  late,  and 

party-colou  red . 


a  P.  B.4f)^ai>^,  3fespilus  pOmila 
Lodd.  Cal.,(Kraiue,t.  B6..  and  ' 
ourjtgi.  047.  and  648.)  appeara 
to  be  different  from  the  two 
preceding  varieties.  It  is  a  low 
plant,  aeldom  exceeding  I  ft. 
or  IB  in.  in  hei^t,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.  Tbc  fruit  is  intcrme- 
diaw  in  colour  between  P.  nrbutif&Ua  and  P.  mdanocirpo,  being  of 
a  reddish  black. 


■  36.  P.  (a.)  kblanoca'bpa  fV.     The  black^rvifeiJ  Aronia. 

idin.  WDM.  EnuBi.,  SIS.  -,  Dec  Prod.,  1.  a  RT 
muimimri.  f.  tAnlMOitfiltVU.  Sp-lr.  1013.;  Aibi 
fiWratw'.    Sctmldl  ArtLtM.)  KnuH,  1.19.1  mdoi 


llLj&p.64S. 
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Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate-oblonff,  acuminate, 
serrated,  glabrous  beneath ;  the  midrib  glanduloiis 
above.  Corymb  more  crowded  than  in  P,  orbu- 
tifblia.  Calyx  glabrous.  Pome  black.  (^Dec.  Prod,, 
ii.  p.  637.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Caro- 
lina; and,  judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  649 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  nothing  more  than  a  variety 
of  P,  orbutifdlia.  This  variety,  like  all  the  others, 
when  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  haw- 
thorn, forms  a  truly  interesting  pendulous,  and  at 
the  same  time  picturesque,  tree;  and  we  can  scarcely 
sufficiently  recommend  it  for  small  shrubberies  and 
suburban  gardens.  As  its  berries  are  not  so  greedily 
eaten  by  birds  as  those  of  most  of  the  other  Ro- 
s^cese,  in  mild  winters  they  remain  on  till  the  following  summer,  and  mix 
beautifully  with  the  flowers  in  June. 

Variety. 

m  P.  (a.)  m.  2  tubpubescent  Lindl.  {Hort.  Tram.,  vii.  p.  232.,  BonU  Mill.,  a. 
p.  649.)  has  the  leaves,  when  young,  tomentose  beneath,  but  glabrous 
m  the  adult  state. 

m  36.  P.  (a.)  floribu^nda  Lindl.    The  abundant-flowered  Aronia. 

Idem^leaikm.    lindl.  Hort  Tram..  7. !».  83a ;  lindL  Bot  Rcf.,  100& ;  Don't  MilL,  S.  p.  649. 
Engrming.    lindL  Bot  Reg.,  1 1006. 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc.  Branches  cinereous,  reclinate.  Leaves  oblong-lancelate^ 
acute,  on  long  petioles,  tomentose  beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit 
spherical.  Corymbs  many-flowered,  and  longer  than  die  leaves.  (Don^i 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  ?  North  America.  Flowers  white.  Fruh 
black.  A  low  hardy  shrub,  with  pendulous  branches ;  flowering  in  May 
and  June ;  and  prolific  in  dark  purple  fruit.  The  leaves  die  off  of  a 
purplish  red ;  and  the  whole  plant,  from  the  time  of  its  leafing  till  it  be- 
comes naked,  is  highly  interesting  and  ornamental.  Unless  srafled  standard 
high,  it  forms  a  drooping  orbicular  bush,  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter. 

A  37.  P.  {a.)  depre^ssa  Lindl.    The  depressed  Aronia. 

IderU^fleatkm,    lindL  Hort  Trans.,  7.  p.  230. ;  Don't  Mill,  2.  p.  64a 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Stems  humble,  reclinate.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  tomen- 
tose beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit  pear-shaped.  Corymbs  length 
of  the  leaves.  (Don*t  Mill.,  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  North  America.  Flowers 
white.  Fruit  oark  purple.  •  A  shrub,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
and  flowering  in  May.  It  is  evidently  a  variety,  or  modification,  of  the 
preceding  sort ;  and,  from  its  profusion  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  purple 
nue  of  its  foliage,  it  is  highly  ornamental. 

A  38.  P.  PU^BBNS  Lindl.     The  downy-^rancA^  Aronia. 
Ideniifieatkm.    Lindl.  Hort  Trani.,  7.  p.  838. ;  Don*t  BfUI.,  8.  p.  649. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  pubescent.  Leaves  oblong  or 
obovate,  al)ruptly  acuminated,  smooth.  Fruit  spherical,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes,  ouite  slabrous.  Corymbs  loose,  and  many-flowered.  {DonU  Mill., 
ii.  p.  649.^  Native  of  North  America.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  round, 
larse,  and  dark  purple.  Both  this  and  the  following  kind  have  the  robust 
folii^  and  habit  or  P.  Chamsem^ilus.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  hdght 
of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  introduced  in  1810,  and  well  deserving  a  place  in  collec- 
tions. 

3  a 
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•  S9.  P.  GBAHDiFo'^A  Lmdl.    The  larg«4es<red  Aronia. 

Mat^alkm.    Llndl.  Hon.TnH..  T  p,eK  ;  L»B.  BM.  B«,  DM  ;  DhI  wa^l-P-M*- 

^rc.  Ckar.,  $c.  Stem  erect.  Mid,  aa  well  u  the  branches,  smoothUi.  !'«>*« 
obbog,  or  oboTBte,  acute,  gMttoas.  Fruit  spherical,  *Dd,  a>  wdl  as  the 
csljrTea,  glabrous.  Corymba  few-Aowered, 
eoorctate.  Fruit  with  a  tiIIous  disk.  (DoK't 
BfilL,  n.  p.  649.)  Native  of  North  AmericB  ; 
IDtroduced  in  1810,  and  Soweri^  in  Hay  and  j^'X^ 
June.  Its  flowers  are  white,  its  fruit  dark  ]^^^?^ 
puiple.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
bigfa ;  bearing  a  pronurion  erf"  iowers,  and  daA  J 
purple  fhiit ;  and,  on  that  account,  and  also  on  T 
account  of  the  purple  tin«e  of  its  leaTcs,  highly 
ornamental.  Dr.  Lindley  coniiders  it  as  the 
moat  valiuble  ^lecies  of  this  flrrinon  of  Pfrtu 
tliat  has  hitberto  been  described. 

j  viii.   Chameemespiltis  Dec. 


Petals  upright,  ( 
imple,  glandless.     Flowos  in  i 


ncare.     Styles    t.     Pome  OTBte. 
ra{Mtate  corymb.  (Ore.  Pmd.,  a. 


tt  40.  P.  Chamxnb'sftlds  Ziwff.    The  dwuf  Bledlar. 


virX,  a  "PT 


Spec.  Chc^.,  S^.  Leaves  ovate,  semled,  gU- 
brous,  except  bearing  on  the  under  mrnure, 
when  yooi^  down,  which  is  decidnous. 
Flower*  white,  tinted  with  rose.  (Ore.  Prod^ 
ii.  p.  637.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  rough 
mountainous  places  in  Europe ;  growing  to 
the  height  of  5ft.  or  6lt.,  and  £>wenng  in 
Uaj  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1683, 
ana  is  occanonaUy  met  with  in  coUectioDB. 
There  are  plants  of  it  at  HesKs.  Loddiges, 
'     1  the  Camberwell  Nursery,  at  U.  6d, 


dance,  it  merits  to  be  much  mont  exteasively 
introduced  into  collections  than  it  appears  to 
have  hithvto  been.  It  grafts  beanlifuUy  on 
the  commoa  hawthorn ;  and,  indeed,  iriioever 
bas  a  quickset  bedee  may  have  a  collection  of 
all  the  species  of  dhis  genus. 


App.  t.    Species  qfPyna  not  sufficiently  known. 

a.,  la  IL  M.  b  ■  Biltn  nl  KoHh  Aaitfc*.  *t  rati  MMIia.  wHh 
T.mtrret,    ud  nthm  ^maat  hiM«*.    Tkc  bnit  btA  ^ 

«^X,BSn.i  WUw  rn« If  Dmm.  a»T .  Id.  t.Sp,Ug.i  limu«l»«f 

Is  P.  twdUi  bill  the  Snin,  u  waU  wIMt,  Hmkmin. 
■.(rns,IRM,p.lK;  life,  fr**,,*.  H  Sn.)  tlMt  Iht  Innt  oral JCimlMSI. 
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Genus  XIX. 


1 


'ji. 


CTDO'NIA  Tourn,    The  Quince  Tree.    Lin.  Syst.  Icosdndria 

Di-Pentag^nia. 

tdtHt^oHcm.    Tourn.  In«t,  652.  t.  405. ;  Pert.  Syn.,  2.  p.  4a  :  Lindl.  in  Lin.  9oc.  Trans.,  11.  p.  S7. : 

Dec.  Prod.,  9.  p.  638. :  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  65a 
SymM^me,    Pfnx§  cp.  Lm. 
DerivtUion.    From  iu  native  place,  Cydomy  in  Candia. 

DeMcription,  8fc,  Low  deciduous  trees  or  shnibs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  easiiy  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common  thorn. 

¥  1.  (7.  vuLGA^Ris  Prr*.    The  common  Quince  Tree. 

Ideni^ficaHon.    Pert.  Sjn.,  2L  p.  40. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  63&  ;  Don*t  Mill.,  2.  p.  6Sa 

9jfmmme»,    Pfrm  Cydbnia  Lim.  Sib.,  667.,  Jaeq.  AuUr.t  t  34SL ;  C.  europcNi  Sav.  jUb.  To$e.,  I. 

Smgra9in§i,    Jacq.  Aiutr.,  1 342. ;  Sav.  Alb.  Tote,  1.  pi  9a ;  and  our  plate  ia  Vol.  II. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  entire,  tomentose  beneath. 
Calyx  tomentose ;  its  lobes  serrulated,  and  a  little  leafy.  Stamens  in  one 
row.  A  native  of  rocky  places  and  hedges  in  the  south  of  Europe.  (Dec. 
Pr«rf.,ii.  p.  638.) 

Varieties.      In  nnrsery  catalogues,  and  also  in  botanical  works,  there  are 

ccnerally  five  or  six  varieties  designated  and  described ;  but  Mr.  Thom|>8oii 

has  judictoosly  remarked  that  there  are,  in  reality,  only  the  three  foUowing>— 

*i  C.  r.  1  pyr^rrmt  Hort.  has  the  fruit  pear-shaped,  and  m^y  be  con* 

sidered  as  the  normal  form  of  the  species. 
9  C.  t7. 2  moHfortmt  Uort.  has  the  fruit  apple-shaped,  and  requires  to  be 
continued  by  extension ;  because  it  is  found  that  seedling  plants 
from  this  variety  and  the  preceding  one  are  not  quite  true  to  their 
kinds ;  most  frequently  producing  pear-shaped  fruit. 
S  C.  «u  3  lutUamca  Du  Ham.  nas  broader  leaves,  and  larger  fruit,  than  the 
two  preceding  kinds ;  and,  being  of  more  vigorous  growth,  it  is 
better  adapted  for  being  used  as  a  stock  for  pears.  It  is  not  so 
good  a  bearer  as  either  of  the  other  two  varieties;  and  the  fruit  is 
not  of  so  deep  an]orange.  See  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  of  Fr,,  2d  edit.,  p.  155. 

Deicription.  The  quince  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  crooked  stem,  and  tortuous 
rambling  branches :  the  bark  is  smooth  and  brown,  approaching  to  black ;  the 
leaves  are  rouncfish  or  ovate ;  dusky  green  above,  and  whitish  underneath^ 
The  flowers  are  large,  with  the  petals  j^e  red  or  white,  and  the  sepals  of  the 
same  length  as  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  large  fruit,  globular, 
oblong,  or  pear-shaped,  of  a  rich  yellow  or  orange  colour  when  ripe,  and 
emitting  a  particularly  strong,  and  to  some  a  disagr^able,  odour,  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  that  of  apples.  According  to  Gerard,  the  fruit  is  hurtftil  to 
the  head  by  reason  of  its  strong  smell ;  and  it  has,  when  eaten  from  the  tree^ 
**  a  kind  of  choking  taste."  The  tree  is  of  moderatdv  rapid  growth  when 
young;  attaining,  in  four  or  five  years,  the  height  of  6f^.  orSfl. ;  and,  in 
ten  or  twelve  years,  the  height  of  15  fL :  after  which  it  continues  to  increase 
in  width  of  head  only;  bang  Yery  seldom  found  higher  than  1 5  fl.  or  20  ft. 

Geography f  History,  ^c.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a 
native  of  Cydon,  a  citv  in  Crete,  or  Candia,  as  it  is  now  called ;  Imt  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  was  only  first  brought  into  notice  in  that  island. 
It  is  at  present  considered  indigenous  to  the  south  of  France,  and  to  Germany, 
on  the  bonks  of  the  Danube.  It  is  generally  found  in  a  moist  soil,  and  in  a 
situation  that  is  somewhat  shady.  The  quince  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  by  both  nations  was  held  in  high  estimation.  Columella  says, 
^*  Quinces  not  only  yield  pleasure,  but  health  ;'*  and  Pliny  mentions  many 
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kir.  h,  some  as  growing  wild  in  Italy ;  and  others,  that  were  in  cultivadoOy  and 
so  \i.-zCj  that  they  weighed  the  boughs  on  which  they  grew  down  to  the  grouDd : 
he  aUo  mentions  that  some  were  of  a  green,  and  others  of  a  golden,  ccdour. 
The  only  kind  that  was  eaten  raw,  he  says,  **  was  the  yariety  grafted  on  the 
small -firuited  quince.  ...  All  kinds  of  this  fruit,"  he  continues,  "  are  growD  io 
boxes,  and  placed  within  the  waiting-chambers  of  our  great  personages,  in 
which  men  wait  to  salute  these  personages  as  they  come  forth  every  mominc.*^ 
It  appears,  from  the  same  author,  that  quinces  were  used  to  decorate  Uie 
images  of  the  gods,  which  were  placed,  in  sleeping-chambers,  round  the  beds  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  Romans  did  not  think  that  there  was  anything  either 
injiuious  or  unpleasant  in  the  smelL  Pliny  gives  directions  for  presenrmg  the 
firiiit,  by  excluding  the  air  from  them,  or  boiling  them  in  honey;  or,  by 
plunging  them  into  boiling  honey;  a  practice  in  use  with  this  and  other  frmts 
m  Genoa  at  the  present  ikiy.  ^f  he  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  quince 
into  Britain  is  unknown.  Gerard  and  Tusser  mention  it ;  the  former,  as 
growing  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  as  being  ''planted  oftentimes  in  hedges 
and  fences  belonging  to  ^utiens  and  vine^-ards  :"  m>m  which  we  may  infer,  that 
It  was  by  no  means  rare  in  his  time ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  probability,  it  has 
existed  in  this  country  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  By  some,  the  tree  is 
considered  as  indigenous ;  and  Phillips  states  that  quinces  grow  in  such 
abundance  in  some  parts  of  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  as  to  enable  prirate 
families  to  make  quince  wine  in  quantities  of  from  100  to  200  gaUons  in  a 
season.  (Pom.  Brit,^  p.  327.)  This  wine,  it  is  said,  is  greatly  esteemed  for 
asthmatic  persons. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  quince  is  sddom  found  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  be  applied  to  any  purpose  in  the  arts;  and  the  tree  is  there- 
fore cultivated  entirely  for  its  fruit,  or  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  pear. 
The  fruit  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  and  never  raw  ;  but  is  generally  made  into 
marmalade,  or  mixed  with  apples  in  tarts.  Medicinally,  it  is  considered 
astringent  and  stomachic.  Quince  wine  is  made  with  sugar  and  water,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  fruit  wines  are  in  England ;  the  quinces  being  first 
ground,  or  beaten  into  a  pulp.  The  Portugal  quince  is  considered  the  best 
variety  for  marmalade,  as  its  pulp  turns  to  a  fine  purple  or  crimson,  when 
stewed  or  baked ;  and  becomes  much  sofier,  and  less  austere,  than  that  of 
the  other  varieties.  This  is  also  the  best  variety  to  cultivate  for  stocks,  as 
its  growth  is  less  contracted  than  that  of  the  common  quince.  Independently 
altogether  of  its  value  as  a  fruit  tree,  or  of  the  youn^  plants  for  stocks,  the 
quince  richly  deserves  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations,  on  account  of  the 
velvety  surface  of  its  leaves,  its  fine,  large,  pale  pink  flower,  and,  above  all,  its 
splendid  golden  fruit,  which,  when  ripe  on  the  tree,  reminds  us  of  the  orange 
groves  of  Italy,  and  may  very  well  justify  the  conjecture  that  the  quince  was 
the  true  golden  apple  of  the  tiesperides.  For  ornamental  purposes,  the  common 
pear,  and  the  apple-shaped  varieties,  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Portugal 
quince ;  because  the  latter  is  not  such  a  good  bearer,  and  its  firuit  b  not  of 
such  a  deep  orange  colour. 

Poetical  and  mythological  Allusions,  The  quince  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  to  be  the  emblem  of  love,  happiness,  and  fruitfulness :  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Venus,  and  the  temples  of  that  goddess  at  Cyprus  and  Paphos  were 
decorated  with  it.  The  nuptial  chambers  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
decorated  with  the  fruit ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  also  ate  of  it  as  soon  as 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  Hesperides ;  and  a  statue  of  Hercules,  discovered  at  Rome,  with 
three  ^inoes  in  one  of  the  hands  has  been  referred  to  as  a  proof.  The 
Famese  Hercules  has,  however,  apples  in  his  hand.  It  has  also  been  alleged, 
that  the  golden  fruit  thrown  by  Hippomenes  to  Atalanta  were  quinces,  and 
that  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  which  the  Jewish  traditions  expressly 
describe  as  golden,  was  a  quince. 

Sod  and  Situation,  The  quince  prefers  a  moist  but  free  soil,  near  water, 
ami  a  <:ituatioii  open,  but  sheltered.     In  dry  soil,  neither  the  tree  nor  the  fruit 
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attains  any  size ;  and,  in  situations  exposed  to  high  winds,  the  fruit  will  not 
remain  on  the  tree  till  ripe.  The  finest  specimens  of  quince  trees  in  this 
country  are  to  be  found  in  old  orchards,  adjoining  ponds ;  it  being  customary, 
formerly,  to  plant  a  quince  tree  in  every  apple  orchard. 

PropagatioH  and  Culture.  Seeds  are  ripened  as  readily  by  the  quiace  as 
by  the  apple  and  pear ;  but  the  quickest  way  of  raising  plants  is  by  layers, 
which  is  that  generally  adopted  m  British  nurseries.  The  quince  will  also 
grow  by  cuttings,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  moist  sandy  soil.  The  tree,  when 
once  planted  out,  requires  very  little  attention,  beyond  that  of  removing  the 
suckers  from  the  root,  and  the  side  shoots  from  the  main  stem.  To  have  the 
fruit  of  a  large  size,  the  head  of  the  tree  ought  to  be  kept  open  by  thinning  out 
the  shoots ;  and  the  fruit  ought  also  to  be  thinned  out,  leaving  no  more  on  the 
tree  than  it  can  well  mature. 

StatUtia.  In  the  environi  of  London,  Uiere  are  trees  from  15  ft.  to  20ft  high,  in  varloui  nunrkei. 
sardenc.  An  old  tree,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  ic  12  ft.  high.  In  Radnonhire.  at 
afaetlough  Castle,  there  is  a  tree  21  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  which  is  10  in.,  and  of  the 
head  22  ft.  In  Rutlandshire,  at  Belvoir  CasUcL  26  years  planted,  it  is  15  ft  high.  In  Stailbrdshire,  at 
Solleston  Hall,  50  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high,  in  moist  soil  on  marL  In  Suflblk.  at  Floborough  HalL 
€0  years  pUnted,  it  is  16  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft.  In  Witt, 
shire,  at  Longford  Castle,  it  is  15  ft.  high,  in  light  loam  on  moist  grareL  In  Worcestershire,  at 
Hagley,  10  yean  planted,  it  U  U  ft.  high. 

f-  2.  C.  siNE^NSis  Thouin.    The  China  Quince  Tree. 

Idemif^atiom.    Thouin  Aqn.  Mus.,  19.  p.  145.  t  &  and  9.  i  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  63&  ;  Don*s  MilL,  S 

Sunot^fme.    Pfrua  sinfods  Pair.  SuppL,  4.  p.  452. 

Engraviiigs   Ann.  Mus.,  19.  t.  8.  and  9. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.^  Spc.     Leaves  ovate,  acuminated  at  both  ends,  acutely  serrated 
when  young,  a  little  villose,  and  when  adult,  glabrous.     Stipules  oblong" 
linear,  serrated,  the  teeth  glanded.     Flowers  rosy,  becoming  red.     Calyx 

flabrous,  its  lobes  serrulated,  and  a  little  leafy.  Stamens  in  one  row. 
^ruit  egg-shaped,  large,  hard,  almost  juiceless,  and  greenish.  Seeds  in  each 
cell  about  30,  with  many  abortive.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii.p.  631.)  A  very  handsome 
low  tree,  very  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  common  quince,  from  the 
shining  surface  of  its  leaves,  and  the  regular  serratures  of  their  margins. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  fl.,  flowerins  in 
May  and  June,  and  producing  egg-shaped  greenish  fruit,  which,  as  before 
stated,  is  bard,  and  nearly  dry.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  from  8  it.  to  10ft.  high;  and  it  is  propagated  in  the  prin- 
cipal London  nurseries. 

•  3.  C.  japo'nica  Pert.    The  Japan  Quince  Tree. 

Identificaiim.    Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  40. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  63& ;  Don's  MilL,  SL  p.  65a 

Sffntmiimet.    ?  P^rus  Japonica  ThwUt.  Fl.  Jap.,  207.,  and  Bat.  Mag.,  t  692. ;  ChmoamBet  jap6n{M 

UnM.  lAUt  TVtnss.,  IS.  pi  96. 
SngraHmgt.    Bot  BUg.,  t  692. ;  Morris  FI.  Coup.,  t  1. ;  and  our^.  652. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  oval,  somewhat  cuneated,  crenately  serrated,  gla" 
brous  upon  both  surfaces.  Stipules  kidney-shaped,  and  serrated.  Fioweri 
mostly  2 — 3  together,  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  gla- 
brous ;  its  lobes  short,  obtuse,  entire.  Stamens  in 
two  rows.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  638.)  A  shrub,  a 
native  of  Japan  and  China ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  5  ft.  or  6  fL,  and  flowering  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  more  especially  if  supplied  with  water 
during  the  hottest  months.  It  was  introduced  in 
1815,  and  has  spread  rapidly  throughout  British 
gardens,  in  whicn  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pyrus  jap6nica.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  deciduous  shrubs  in  cultivation,  whether 
as  a  bush  in  the  open  lawn,  trained  against  a  wall, 
or  treated  as  an  ornamental  hedge  pmnt.  It  has 
also  been  trained  up  with  a  single  stem  as  a  stand- 
ard; and,  in  this  cnaracter,  its  pendent  branches 

3u  3 
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and  BttflMnNB  flowcn,  j^  it  a  rich  aad  atnkinf 
ID  cartj  spnn^  k  is  diikuti  to  unite  with  ia 
bat,  m  it  cooid  be  gnltcd  stvMbrd  Ugli  oa  the 
or  cren  on  the  comaMMi  quiace,  it  would  Ions  m  sost  ihlijAifal  finle 
tree.  It  Itts  npencd  §nm  botk  as  a  both,  and  apuDSt  a  «dil;  bai  Ike 
Irnit,  eren  when  ripe,  t§  unfit  to  cat,  thoogh  it  baa  to  hmffwn,  a  mcll  ai  ia 
induce  ioant  |>cf90i»  to  keep  it  aaioaf  tbor  dotiwi.  Tke  plant  ii  nadBf 
propagated  bj  bjcn  Cfr  fockcrft,  aikd  it  alMi  grows  bj  iaiiia|,i  la  tiK 
Rmmamce  0/  Saimre,  a  verf  ekfant  work  oa  flowers,  bjr  Bfiai  Twaaycy,  ibc 
aotboreaa,  speaking  €4  this  shnib,  caHs  iu  flowers  "  £urj  fires,** 


TosMkavitj  Che 

la  droM  cf  cTjMal  flroM  the 
WrtadMdiadecp 

s  C  7'.  2  Jlmr  mibo  has  cream-coloared,  or  rery  pale  red,  flowers^ 

forms  a  Tery  <tiitiiict  kind  when  in  bloflKND. 
A  C  j,  3  Jl.  sewm^plemo  has  red  flowers,  somewhat  aeandoiible. 

are  plants  of  this  kind  in  the  Kensmgtoo  Norscrj. 

fimffrtrfi     Im  the  aifiiBi  at  hmi§am^  tiaitd  agaiaflt  a  vmB,  it  is,  ia  wWia  placcm  tnmk  It  ft. 
!•  15  ft.  hifb.    lo  Worentcnhiie,  at  CraMie,  »  yean  plant^  it  k  15  ft.  high  ~     ~ 

CHtle^  in  BaaflUiirei  at  Cool,  io  Bom  and  Craaaarty ;  and  at  DiMiiiwa  Cartlc^  ia 
h  grcMr*  well,  and  iMrcn  ftcely,  Ib  ercry  put  oT  IfdaadL 

App.  i.     Other  Speciet  qfCydimia. 

C.  Soabfid^ia  HamUL  in  D,  Am  iVodL  /7.  A<^  pi  07.,  and  Dom's  UML,  1.  dl  OOl,  Ii  a 
lltfMl,  with  CTtdateci<if»teay<^«idftuitatlea«at<dM  the  bMe,Kto  that  crtfal>d>«is 


bekmgtng 


Sapfttoltpis  (firom  raphis,a,  needle,  and /lepu,  a  scale ;  in  reference  to  the 
row  subulate  bracteas,  LindL^  is  a  genos  the  species  of  which  are  cref green 
trees  or  shrubs,  natires  of  China,  wiui  crenulatec^  coriaceous,  reticnkted  leaves, 
and  terminal  racemes  of  white  flowers.  Judging  fit>m 
die  species  alreadj  in  the  country,  they  are  probably 
all  tolerably  hard  v. 

R,  indica  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans,  13.  p,  105.,  Dec. 
Pkod.,  iLp.  630.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  601.;  Cra- 
tK^gUS  indica  i/.,  Boi,  Mag^  1. 1726.,  and  ouTj^.  653.; 
is  a  native  of  India  and  China,  introduced  in  1806, 
yrhich  will  stand  in  the  open  mr,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  near  London,  as  a  bush;  but  which  is 
safest  when  grown  against  a  wall.  In  its  natire  coun- 
try it  forms  a  low  tree ;  but  in  British  gardens  it  is 
an  evergreen  shrub,  flowering  from  February  to  August. 
Dr.  Sims  considers  it  to  bear  considerable  affinity  in 
habit  to  AmeUndaer  vulg&ris  and  A.  Botryipium.  (Bot, 
Mag.,  t.  1726.)  There  are  pknts  of  it  u  the  Botanic 
Cbrden  at  Kew,  which  have  stood  out  since  1823 ; 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  ^}^ 
were  phmted  out  in  1831.  ^^ 

it  taUeUhm  LindL  Bol  Reg.,  t  651.,  and  oar  Jig.  651.  to  a  native  of  China,  with  laneeolate  lesni, 
which  waa  taitrodueid  in  \gS^  and  which  has  ttood  out  in  the  Botanic  Gaidan  at  Kew  ilnee  UU 


B.  rlikra  LindL  CoO,  No.  &  t  3.,  Don's  MUL,  i.n.e02.^  Cntm^pm  rftbra  Lorn, ;  JMnihas  iin^Mli 
Mr./  Is  a  natire  of  China  and  Cochin..Chhia,  with  ovate-laneeolate  leaves,  and  radAsfc  flowcn.  It 
Ii  said  to  be  a  tiee  frowinc  to  tho  hciffat  of  30  ft.  It  was  introdnoed  In  1890^  and  is  prohafalf  as  hMilj 
«  the  other  species.    A  plant  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oardeo  has  stood  out  aaiiut  a  waft 


it  pkMtimon  LindL  Coll.,  Ko.  &,  and  Oon'k  Ma,  t.  ^  601.  x  R  Indies  Bol.  Aw.,  L  MH  ;  Is  a 

attlvo  of  China,  with  lanceolate  laava^  white  ptCaii^  and  brown  fllaaMiit&    It  is  aaia  to  have  been 
ntroduced  in  1890;  but  we  have  net  seen  the 
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a.  Ltmrttri  IircM..  Don't  Mill,  1.  p.  CDl. :  CnWiui  Lndiu  lem, 
(^>c«.,  p.3Mii^(nMlTec«  dichiB.&iinL  ■hciclt  imn  u  ihe 
hiMtl  U»  It..  Hid  rnducs  sUMc  (hilL 

^jniirdfto  Don'.  illU.,  t  ji  6(B.  j  tf<BiUui  qiiiUli  SImmr J^.. 

Enobohya  (from  ffrion,  wool,  and  holm,  •  bunch 

or  grapes;  in  reference  to  the  fruit  and  flowen,  which 

are  in  banches,  and  woolly)  LituU,;  Dec.   Prod.,  ii. 

p.  631.;  Dm'i  MiU.,  ii.  p.  602.      This  is  a  genus  of 

Jajwti  trees,  evergreen  in  their  foliage,  which  iB  large; 

and,  independently  of  thdr  flowers,  strikinely  pic- 
turesque and  ornamental.     The  species  are  ^readily    - 

propagated  by  grafting  on  the  comman  hawthorn,  or 

on  the  pear  or  quince. 

E.   japSnka   Lindl.  ;  Af&pilus    Japdnica    TXdkA. 

Jap.,  806.,  A'.  Du  Ham.,  iv.  p.  146.  t.  39.;   Lou-KoeT, 

J^tan,  (corrupted  to   Loquat,  the  common   English 

name  ofthe  plant) ;  Cmts'gus  Mbat  (Bibasis,  the  Por- 

tuguMe    name)    Lour.   Cock.,  p.8l9„   Sot.  Reg.,  t, 

365.,  and  ourj^j.  655.,  and  656.)  has  long,  broad,  wrinkled,  elliptic,  ,„,^ 

learva,  tomentose  beneath ;  and  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
'~  succeeded  by  pear.«haped,  ydlow, 

downy  fruit,  about  the  tiie  of 
large  gooseberries.  It  b  a  natin 
of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  n 
cultivated  as  a  fruit  tree,  and  alio 
as  being  ornamental;  and  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  SO  ft, 
'     r  30  ft.     It  waa  introduced  into 


more  eapeciailr  when  grafted  on 
the  common  thorn,  to  stand  the 
winters  both  of  Paris  and  London 
against  a  wall,  with  very  little  pn^ 
tecdon.  It  haa  also  produced  uint 
Udtffiavnt  places  in  England,  under  glass,  which,  when  well  ripened  in  a  stOTSt 
uch  bferior  in  taste  and  flavour  to  an  ordinary  plum.  At  Blithe- 
field,  in  Staffordshire,  the  toquat  was  Ihiited  m  pots, 
which  were  removed  bota  the  stove  to  the  opeil  air, 
and  kept  there  from  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  period  of  r«>ose  eifuivalent  to  a 
winter  in  th^  naUve  countrr.  After  this,  the  plants 
were  r^laced  in  the  stove,  where  they  b^an  to  show 
flower  about  the  end  of  Decemb«',  and  ripened  tlwir 
Iruit  in  March  or  April.  (See  Hort.  Tram.,  vol.  9.  t.  II., 
and  B.  of  G.,  edit.  1835,  p.  981.)  When  the  loquat 
"■J"  '  is  to  be  grown  for  its  fruit,  it  is  suKested,  in  the  Now. 
l)u  Hamet,  that  the  Cydoma  vulgaris  would  form  a  better  stock  for  it 
than  the  Oatie'gus  Oxyacanthaj  because  the  nature  of  the  wood  of  the 
former,  and  its  rate  of  expansion,  come  nearer  to  those  of  the  loquat  than 
those  of  the  latter  do.  1/  it  were  thought  worth  while  to  grow  the  nlant  for 
its  fniit,  the  first  step  would  be  to  procure  a  very  superior  variety  eitner  from 
China,  or  by  raising  and  fruiting  some  hundreds  of  seedlings  in  the  open  air, 
in  Italy  or  Spain,  and  selecting  those  plants  which  produi^  the  largest  and 
best-flavoured  fruit.  These  could  be  perpetuated  Dv  grafting  on  the  qiunce, 
or  on  seedlings  of  the  species;  and  the  planCa  might  be  trainnl  against  a  wall 
or  on  a  trellis  under  glass,  or  against  a  flued  wall  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Bouth  of  England,  and  treated  m  the  orange  tree  is  there.  To  cultivate,  for 
its  fruit,  any  variety  that  may  accidentally  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 


■l.4wt  \Mii  -J*  ow^inip    'J:  i^'ir;:    ii3ix  =^±. 
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App.  II.  Half-hardy  Species  of  'Ratdcea,  belonging  to  the 

fi^trder  Sat^uitbrbea. 

.1.1— iialili—l  In  mill  hautm.tad  hHrtprnd  rrailiDl 
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habitant  of  the  graen-houae,  is,  doubUe«,  as  hardy  as  many  plants  that  are  placed  against  the  eon- 
serratire  wall. 

P.  mmMmn  Ait  (Bbt.  Mof.,  t  29il..:  and  our  Jig.  656.)  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  s 
introduced  in  1779,  and  growing  to  the  neigbt  of  from  311  to  4  ft.  in  the  green.hoase,  it  produces 
its  flowers  from  January  to  April,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  half.hardy. 

GBd^da  \Ucifbiia  L.  (Hort.  Eltk.,  L  31.  t  SSL)  isa  shrub,  a  nauve  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whteh 
has  been  in  our  ffreeD.houses  since  1714.  It  is  interesting  in  its  notched,  tteuMslanjing,  iti^ltxjtlied 
leaves ;  and,  with  C.  obcordata  L..  another  Cape  species,  well  desenres  a  trial  against  a  omsfrTative 
waU.    Both  grow  to  the  height  or  3  ft.,  and  flower  ftt>m  May  to  July,  or  later. 
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OF   THE  HARDY   LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OP  THE  ORDER  CALYCANTHA^CKiE. 

All  the  kinds  of  plants  of  this  order  are  ligneous :  they  are  included  in  two 
genera,  Calycdnthus  L'mdl,  and  Chimonanthus  Lindl,  Those  of  the  first  genm 
are  from  North  America,  and  quite  hardy  in  England ;  those  of  the  second 
are  from  Japan  and  China,  and  thrive  best,  in  England  Tat  least,  north  id 
London),  wnen  trained  against  a  wall.  ''  In  the  stems  or  all  the  plants  bo- 
longine  to  this  order,  there  is  the  usual  deposit  of  concentric  circles  of  wood 
around  the  pith,  and,  in  addition,  four  very  imperfect  centres  of  deposition  on 
the  outside  next  the  bark ;  a  most  singular  structure,  which  may  be  called, 
without  much  inaccuracy,  an  instance  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  growth 
combined  in  the  same  inctividual.  A  good  figure  of  this  interesting  peculiarity 
has  been  given  by  Mirbel,  in  the  Anttales  detjiacncet  Natttrelles,  vol.  xiv.  p.  367.^ 
who  originally  remarked  it  in  one  species,  and  I  have  since  ascertained  it  to 
exist  in  all.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  the  woody  tissue  of  this  order  es- 
hibits  disks  extremely  like  those  of  Conifers."  (Dr,  lAndJey  in  his  NaL  Syit. 
of  Botany,  p.  160.^  The  characteristics  of  the  order  will  be  apparent  in  thoM 
of  the  genera,  which  are  as  follows :  — 

Calyca'nthus  Lindl,  Calyx  with  a  pitcher-shaped  and  rather  fleshy  tube, 
and  a  limb  consisting  of  many  lobes  that  are  lanceolate,  une<||ual,  of  a  lurid 
purple  colour,  rather  coriaceous,  in  many  series,  and  imbncate.  These 
are  the  sepab  and  petals,  which  are  not  distinguishable.  Stamens  many, 
inserted  into  a  flesny  disk  at  the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  in  many 
series:  they  are  unequal,  deciduous;  the  12  outer  ones  fertile,  and  the 
inner  ones  sterile.  Anthers  adnate,  outward  in  their  position,  of  2  cella, 
which  open  longitudinally  and  outwardly.  Ovaries  many,  inserted  upon 
the  inner  fiice  of  the  wall  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  included  within  the 
tube ;  each  containing  I — 2  ovules,  and  terminated  by  a  style,  which  extends 
beyond  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Stigma  simple.  Carpel :  integument  some- 
what homy ;  seed  solitary  from  the  abortion  of  one  or  the  ovules,  aaceadSmg, 
its  hflum  opposite  the  point  of  the  attachment  of  the  carpel  to  the  cd|^. 
Embryo  witnout  albumen,  straight ;  its  cotyledons  convolute,  its  radicle 
inferior.  Shrubs,  native  of  NorUi  America.  Branches  brachiate.  Leaves 
opposite,  feather-nerved,  rough.  Flowers  axillary,  terminal,  lurid  purple 
in  colour,  sweet-scented.  Bark  and  leaves  sweet-scented.  (Dec,  Prod,,vL 
p.  1.  and  2. ;  and  Lmdl,  Nal,  Sjfst,  of  Bot,^  p.  160.) 

CHiMoif  A^NTHus  lAndl,  Calyx  with  oval,  obtuse,  imbricate  lobes  resembling 
bracteas,  the  inner  resembling  petals.  Stamens  nearly  equal,  persistent ;  the 
5  outer  ones  fertile,  in  maturity  being  connate  at  the  base,  ana  covering  oyer 
the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Shnibs,  native  of  Japan  and  Chins. 
Flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves,  solitarily,  from  the  places  of  axils  of  old 
leaves;  extremely  fi'agrant  with  a  sweet  odour;  yellowish,  with  a  puiple 
interior.  Bark  and  leaves  scentless.  {Dec  Prod,,  lii.  p.  2. ;  and  LrndL  Nat,. 
Sytt,  ofBot.,  p.  160.) 
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Uenus  I. 


CALYCA'NTHUS  Lindi,    The  Calyca'nthus,  or  American  Allspice. 

Linn,  SytU  Icosandria  Pol^^gynia. 

UtmiifleatioH.    UndL  In  Bot  Reg.,  t.  401  -,  Neet  Nov.  Act  Nat.  Cur.  Bonn.,  II.  p.  1(;7. :  Dec  Prod.. 

a  p.  8. 1  Don's  Mill.,  tf.  p.  8SS. 
Sifmonymea.    CaljrcinthI  tp.  Lin.,  Lam.,  WiUd. ;  Biittnkrto  Du  Ham.  Arh.,  1.  p.  Hi.,  not  ofUn.  j 

Bturrdrto  Ehret  Pict.,  t  13.;  Baitdiia  Adans.  Fam.,  S.  p.  S94. ;  Pompadotkra  Buchoz ;  Caljrcante, 

/v. ;  Kdch  Blume,  Ger. 
DirmUion.    From  kaiux,  a  caljrx,  and  atUMot,  a  flower ;   the  caljrx  It  coloured,  and  rciemblce  « 

ooroUa.  The  name  allspice  was  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina,  ft-om  the  strong  aromatic 

•m^l  of  the  bark. 

Description,  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America ;  propagated,  in 
Biifland,  by  layert.  De  CandoHe  states  that  the  removal  of  the  terminal  leaf 
bud  of  a  shoot  causes  the  production  of  two  new  flower  buds ;  and  that  by  this 
|H«ctice  a  succession  of  dowers  durine  the  whole  summer  may  be  obtained. 
(Affc.  Prod,,  iii.  p.  2,)  The  price  of  the  common  kinds,  in  the  London  nur- 
HOrieS)  is  75«.  per  hundred,  or  9^.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1^  franc ;  and  at  Kew 
Vorfc,  from  87)  cents  to  half  a  dollar. 

•  I.e.  FLO^RiDUS  L,    The  flowery  Calycanthus,  or  Carolina  AUtpice, 

Mdemi^atkm.    lin.  Sp.,  718.  {  Nutt  Oen.  Amer.,  1.  p. 312. ;  Dec  Prod.,  &  p.  S. ;  Don's  MU1.»  9. 

Sffmomifmea.    C.  st^rllls  Walt.  Car.,  151. ;  swcet.«cented  Shrub,  in  Carolina ;   common  American 

Allspice. 
Rmipnvtmgt.    Bot.  Mag.,  t  fiOS. ;  Du  Ham.  Arfo.,  1. 1  4&  {  Lam.  UL,  i.  445.  f.  1. }  Oulmp.  Abbi  Hols., 

t  4b ;  and  our>^.  659i 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Wood  of  the  trunk,  and  especially  of  the  root,  intenselv 
camphor-scented.  Branches  spreading ;  branchlets  tomentose.  Leaves  ovaL 

'  tomentose  beneath.  Flowers  mostly  abortive.  Fruit  top-shaped.  A  native  of 
the  shaded  banks  of  rivulets  in  Carolina.  (J}ec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  S.) 

Kdritties,    De  Candolle  gives  two  forms  of  this  species. 

A  C./  1  oblSngui,  leaves  oblong  (Ait,  Hort,  Kew,,  ed.  2,,  3.  p.  282.);  and 

m  C,f,2  ovdtus,  leaves  roundishly  ovate  (Ait,  H,  Kew,,ed.  2.,  3.  p.  ^2.). 

The  following  varieties  are  in  Loddiges's  Catalogue  (or  1836 ;  and  plants 

of  most  of  them  are  in  their  arboretum,  and  in  that  of  the  Horticultural 

8  ocie^ :  — 

•  C./«  3  utplemfdliui  has  cut  leaves. 

*  C,/.  ^firaw  nas  fertile  flowers. 

*  C.f.  6  glaucus  has  leaves  somewhat  glaucous. 
^  C,f.  6  modorut  has  flowers  nearly  scentless. 
^  C./.7  lon0olhu  has  elongated  leaves. 

•  C/  8  vanegdtiu  has  variegated  leaves. 

De$cripH<m^  ^.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  form- 
iUf  adense  orbiculate  bush;  the  shoots  covered  with  brown  bark,  and  the 
leaves  opposite  on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers 
grow  smffly  on  short  peduncles  at  the  extre- 
mity of  Uie  branches ;  they  have  two  series  of 
narrow  thick  sepals,  which  spread  open,  and 
tiim  inward  at  the  top,  like  those  of  the  ane- 
mone or  clematis.  Tney  are  of  a  dusky  purple 
^our,  and  have  a  powerful  aromatic  scent. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  Mark  Catesbv  in  1726.  It  was  not 
common  in  British  eardens  till  about  1757; 
wlien,  accordinff  to  fiSller,  many  plants  were 
broogbt  from  Carolina,  it  having  been  greatly 
ioemsed  in  the  gardens  about  Charleston,  it 
tliri?cs  best  in  a  Ught,  rich,  sandy  soil,   kept  ^^^^  f  ^^ 
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rather  moiu,  and  in  a  fibady  aicuation.  It  flowen  Ireely  from  Mbv  ta  Auguit 
butsddom  produces  fruit  in  England.  Thevarieties  difler  very  sluhtly  from  e*eti 
other.  The  hu^est plsncsof  thisspeciesintbendghbourhoodof Londonaraat 
Purier'B  Cross,  and  at  Syon,  where  there  are  bushes  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high. 
•  2.  C.  (r.)  GLAu'cus  HUM.  The  gUucousJmBn/  Calycanthus,  or  firtUf 
Jlowered  Aaiencan  AlUpice. 

litiUificallon.  Willd.  Eniim.,  SM,  ;  Punh  H.  SiiiC.  Amcr,  f. 
bKnuMs.  'C.  nnUb  Wrnll.  Car.,  151. ;  U^l.  Btt.  Ret-,  i 
fiuwJui.     Bg(.  Hf|,,  t.  tOi.  ;  Ouimp.   Abb.   Holl..  L  5.  i  41 

SpM.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  spreading.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolale,  acumuiate,  glaucous  beneath,  pubescent.  :'. 
Flowen  leas  odorous  than  those  of  C.  fldndus.  l^X 
(JJrc.  Prvd.,  iii.  p.  S.)  A  native  of  Carolina,  on  '  ^"^ 
mountains.  This  species,  or,  as  we  believe,  variety, 
which  was  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  C.  fl6ri- 
dus,  dosely  resembles  it  in  ceneral  appearance ;  end 
requires  the  same  soil  and  culture.  According  to 
Pumh,  the  Rowers  are  of  a  lurid  purple,  like  those  o'  C.  i16ridus;  but  then 
scent  ia  not  so  agreeable,  and  t«  more  faint.  Whether  there  is  much  differ- 
ence between  this  sort  and  C.  f.  5  gUucut  we  have  not  had  an  opportuni^ 
of  ascertaiuiiw;  the  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddigea's  arboretum  not  havttf 
flowered.  We  have  therefore  retiuned  the  ttescriptioii  of  this  kind  at  * 
species,  in  deference  to  Pursh,  De  Candolle,  and  O.  Don,  though  we 
nrongly  suspect  that  they  are  identicaL 
Vaiieli/. 

aC.g.2 oUoKgi/iJiui Nutt. Oen.  Amer., i. p. 318,,  Dec. Prod,iii. p. 2. j  C. 
obbngifdTiuE  Hurt.  Brit.  —  Leavea  o         '  ■  •  .       . 


'ate-Ianceolate,  elongated. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  m.  p.  9.) 


native  of  North  Carolina,  o 
1  3.  C.  i^vidaVus   WWd.     The  glabrous^manf  Calycaothus,  or  Anertemt 


r.,I,  pSlK;  Oulmp.  AUl  Kcili.,t.S,;  DM.  PrM. 

l»«ai»MJ.TC.  ffiM  tOcki,  flBar.  ■<iw.,  1.  p.  30&  i  C  pam- 
•jlTlnkclu  iJdd.  Cal. 

XuraMwi.  mud.  Hon.  Bcrol,t.«0.i  Ouimp.  Abb.  Holi..  1. 
i;   aS.  Ret-,  t,  tai.;  ud  ourj^.fifil. 

^>«.  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  strictly  upright.  Leaves 
oblong  or  ovate,  and  gtadually  acuminated,  slightly 
wrinkledj  the  upper  surface  rough  to  the  touch, 
the  under  one  glabrous  and  green.  (Dec.  Prod., 
iii.  p.  8.)  A  nadve  of  Pennaylvanu,  Virginia, 
and  Carolina,  on  mountains;  introduced  into 
Britain  b  1806,  and  resembling  the  two  pre- 
ceding sorts  in  appearance  and  culture,  but  with 
the  leaves  more  pointed.  Very  probably  the 
C.  f.  4  ferox  of  the  preceding  page. 

Genus  II. 


n 


CHIMONA'NTHUS  Lindl.    The  Chihonanthus,  or  Wihtes  Flowa, 

UtnUfiaUa^    UndL  BdL  Res.,  L  40i. usl UL i  D«.  Pnd.,  ±a.S.;  Dcn-i  Hill,, !.  |, 6GS. 
fnuafH«.    MatUli  N«B  Art.  Sot  Utt.  Bonn.,  II.  n  im. ;  cJjc*nthl  ip.  Z,Au. 

Deieription,  ^c.     A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Ji^an  ;  remarkable  for  tb» 
fragnwce  of  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  from  Decanber  till  March,  e*M 
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in  the  open  garden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  more  especially  if 
the  plant  ia  traiued  against  a  walL  The  blouomi  are  produced  aingly,  in  the 
azila  of  the  leaves,  on  the  ahoots  of  the  precedii^  year,  and  also  on  sptin 
piloceeding  from  the  old  wood.  The  soil,  culture,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  for 
Calycinthus. 

•   1.  C.  pra'oiians  Liudl.     The  fragrant^ffowfrerf  Chimonanthua. 

Mnl((»Hi»>.    Llndl.  Bm.  Rte.,  I.  «H.  4il.;  Dn;.  Prod. ,  3.  p.  £  i  Dnn'i  HiLL.S.  p.  KS. 

ih—i^—*  CilTCinthui  pnTcDi  IM.  Sp.,  ITIN..  jIU.  Horl.  Kiw.,  ad.  1.  tal  i.  p.  «0.  t.  10..  Cart. 
an.  Mag.,t.  t6d,  Lam.  lU.,t.  i*S.i.a.  ;  MniUn  niignni  Km  Act.  Soe.  Nal  Sun.,  IL  ■,  107.  ( 
OTml, or  IWbtl  A'«^  Aman.,  fns.tc-,  (hcWinUr  Howtr;  C»1jciinte  it  Jipon,  Fr.i  Jul 
Bhclit  Krtrh  BlumF,  Grr.  i—  .         .     -r— 

la^rmrtufi.  KmapT.  Anwn.  ic  ;  Ait  Kort  Kn.,  id  1,  lol  £  C.  IQ  ;  BoL  Mme.,  C  tfiG. :  LUB.  Ill, 
t.4at.a.,,aiourJSt.SSi. 

^ec.  Char.,  4c.  Bark  and  leaves  scentless.  Flowers  protruded  before  the 
leaves,  solitary  in  the  old  axils  of  leaves,  extremely  odorous,  jellowish, 
■nd  purple  within.  Fruit  flask-shaped,  or  thicker  above  the  base,  and  in  the 
upper  part  tapered  into  a  cylindraceoui  neck.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  S.) 

B  C.f.  2 graitdiflonu  LindL  Bot.  Rec^  t.  Ul. ;  and our/g.  663.— Flowers 
krger,  and  more  spreading.     Fruit  oblong,  tapered  at  the  base. 
(Ore.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  2.) 
A  C.f.  3  lilrut  Hon.  has  the  flowers  yellow  both  inside  and  outside. 
*  D€*tT^ttioa.,  ^c.     Deciduous  shrubs,  growing  to  the  hdght  of  6  ft,  or  8  ft., 
at  bashes,  in  the  open  ground,  in  sheltered  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  much   higher    't- 
whcn  trained  a^nst  a  waU,      \  ■ 
The  bark  is  whitish,  and  the      -,r  ;, 
leaves  of  a  smooth,  shining, 
light  green.    The    flowers, 
ivnich  are  produced  in  the  \ 
^  ereatest    abundance,    from  ,. 
I  November   till   March    (as  I 
/  the  name,  winter  flower  ii 
plies),    and  which  are  d 
tightnilly  and  refreshingly 
tragrant,  scent  the  air  to  a  ^^'i 

__  ..  distance  round  the  tree.    This  species  was  introduced  in  177$, 

and' was  generally  treated  as  a  conservatory  shrub,  till  within  the  last  15 
yean;  when  it  was  found  to  be  quite  hardy,  more  especially  when  trained 
ag«m  a  wall.  It  is  now  grown  in  most  choice  prdens  for  its  flowers;  a 
few  rf  whicii  are  gathered  daily,  and  placed  in  the  drawingroom,  or  bou- 
dtur,  in  the  lame  manner  as  violets.  The  plant  is  generally  propagated 
by  \KjtKi  but  it  frequently  produces  seeds,  from  which  many  plantsliave 
beaa  rdsed.  The  variety  C.  f.  grandiflorus  has  the  flowers  rather  less  fn^rant 
tiiaB  tbe  apedea,  but  they  are  much  more  ornamental.  This  is  so  very 
diwdile  a  thrub,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and  their  being 
produced  through  the  whole  of  the  winter,  that  no  garden  whatever  ought  to 
M  without  it.  In  tbe  small  plots  in  the  front  of  suburban  street  houses,  it 
may  be  planted  against  the  house,  and  trained  up  so  as  to  form  a  border  to 
one  or  more  of  the  windows.  In  all  gardens  north  of  London,  it  deserves  a 
wall  as  much  as  any  fruit  tree ;  at  least  jud^g  from  the  measure  of  uyoy- 
ment  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford :  and,  south  of  London,  it  may  also  be 
planted  as  a  standard  bush  on  the  open  lawn,  or  in  the  shrubbery.  There  are 
reHmkablv  line  specimens  of  the  species  and  varieties  in  the  garden  of  the 
Lonlon  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Twickenham,  at 
Messrs.  Loddigea'g ;  and,  as  standards,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  RolKsson,  at 
Tootine.  The  price  of  plants  of  the  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  was,  till 
laUtjit  Tram  fii.  to  T>.  each;  at  present,  the  spedes,  and  C.  f.  liiteus,  are 
aiiMeach;  and  C.  f.  grandiflteus  is  It.  6d.  At  Bollwyllcr,  the  specie*  is  a 
riMKs;  and  at  New  York,  2  dolhirs,and  the  yellow-flowering  variety  I  dollar. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    GRANATA^CBiE. 

The  genus  Punica  was  separated  from  3fyrtaceap,  and  formed  into  thii 
order,  by  Professor  Don,  in  the  Kr/iw.  Phil,  Jovm.  of  July,  1826,  p.  134.     It 
contains  only  one  genus,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  order  will  be  found 
included  in  the  generic  character. 

Genus  I. 


1-U- 


PIPNICA  Toum.     The  Pouegranate  Tree. 

Ideni^aiion.  Tourn.  Tntt,  1 401. ;  Lin.  Oen  ,  No.  618. ;  Ocrtn.  Fruct ,  1. 1.  38. ;  Dec  Prod.,S.  pi  &  l 

Don't  Mill.,  2.  p.  65a 
Sjfnonifmu.    Hie  Carthaginian  Apple }  Grenadier,  Fr. ;  Granate,  Ger.  \  Melograno,  Ital.  \  Oranadot, 

Span. 
Derioatiom.    JPdnica  if  said,  in  the  yimveau  Du  Ilamet,  to  be  derived  either  from  pumceutt  tea^Cf 

in  allusion  to  the  icarlet  colour  of  the  flowers ;  or  trom  the  same  word,  or  punieus,  txith  HgMiy- 

ing  "of  Carthage ;  **  near  which  city,  Pliny  tells  us,  it  was  first  found. 

Gen,  Char,  Calyx  with  its  tube  top-shaped;  its  limb  with  5 — 7  lobes; 
their  aestivation  valvate.  Petals  5-— 7.  Stamens  numerous,  with  distinct 
filaments,  which  bear  the  anthers  on  their  inner  side.  Style  1.  Stigma  1. 
Fndt  spherical,  crowned  with  the  upper  part  of  the  calyic,  whose  lower  put 
forms  tne  fruit's  rind.  The  fruit  does  not  open,  and  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions by  a  horizontal  diaphragm.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  5 — 9  cells ; 
the  lower  one  is  smaller,  and  consists  ot  3  cells  only :  in  both,  the  celk  are 
separated  by  membranous  partitions  :  in  the  upper,  fleshy  placentae  extttd 
from  the  sides  of  the  fruit  to  the  centre ;  in  the  lower,  irregular  processes 
arise  from  the  bottom.  Seeds  very  numerous,  surrounded  by  a  transparent 
shining  pulp.  Embryo  oblong ;  its  radicle  short,  straight ;  its  cotyledons 
leafy,  spirally  convolute. — Small  trees,  or  shrubs,  with  branchlets  imper- 
fectly square,  and  becoming  spiny.    Leaves  deciduous,  opposite,  more  'fwtfky 

'  whorled  or  alternate ;  in  many  instances  in  groups  in  the  axils ;  oblong,  entire. 
Flowers  scarlet,  2 — 5  together,  almost  sessile,  and  almost  terminal  upon 
the  branchlets.  {Dec,  Prod.,  iii.  p.  3.)  The  characters  of  the  fruit  and  co- 
tyledons, and  the  circumstance  of  the  leaves  being  without  thedots  and  the  in- 
tramarginal  vein,  possessed  by  the  leaves  of  the  3iyrtacese,  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  by  Don,  De  Candolle,  and  Martins,  to  distinguish  Punica  as  of  an 
order  distinct  from  3f yrtacese.  Lindley,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  NahmU 
System  of  Botany,  under  Myrt^cesd,  has  arpued  that  they  are  not  so ;  aod 
his  arguments  are  interesting  to  the  botanical  student.  We  have,  accord- 
ing to  our  general  plan,  followed  Don's  Miller, 

Description,  S^c,    Low  deciduous  trees,  or  shrubs,  indigenous  to  Africa^  and 
naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

I  1.  P.  6?ranaVum  L,     The  common  Pomegranate  Tree. 

Identificatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  676L ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  3. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  fiS3. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Stem  arboreous.  Leaf  lanceolate.  (Dec,  Prod,,  iu.  p.9>) 
A  native  of  Mauritania,  whence  it  may  have  migrated  into  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  now  perfectly  indigenous. 

Varieties, 

I  P.  G.  1  ruhrum  Dec.  {Prod.,  iii.  p.  3. ;  Treio  Ehret,  t.  71.  f.  1. ;  PaUiH 
Turp.  Arbr.  Fr.,  22. ;    Schkvhr  Handh,,  t.  131.  5.;  Sims  Bot,  Mirg., 
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t.  1B39. ;  and  ourj^.  664.)  hu  the  flowen  ml ;  pulp  of  fniit  red- 
dish. Wild  in  HiiDritank  and  the  MMth  of  Europe,  and  enthiriag 
even  the  coUest  wintm.  (Dec.  ProiL,  iii.  p.  3.) 

■  P.  G.  2  riibrum  fiirt  piino  Trew  Ehret^  L  71.  f.  i^  hat  double  nd 

flowers.  It  is  common  in  eardens,  and  is  a  little  more  impotieot  of 
€»ld  than  the  preceding  vanetj.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p,  i.) 

*  P.  G.  3  albactn*  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.,  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  96.—Petala 

white.  Calyx  Elightly  yellowish.  Pulp  of  the  fruit  of  a  pale  red.  It 
is  cultivate  in  gardens,  and  is  rather  more  tender  than  P.  G.  tit- 
bniin.  (Dec.  Prixl.,  iu.  p.  *.) 

•  P.  G.  4  alietixm  fiare  plno  Dec.  has  double  flowu^,  which  are  nearlj 

white.  It  is  cultivated  in  gankoA,  and  Is  the  tenderest  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  species.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iiL  p.  4.) 

■  P.  G.  bjldeum  llort.  has  the  flowers  j-ellow,  hut  is  rare  in  gardens. 
Deteription,  <f  c.     A  tree,  in  magnitude  and  ligneous  character,  besrii^  ooo- 

rida-able  resemblance  to  the  cooimon  hawthorn.  In  the  south  of  Prance,  and 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  it  grows  to  the  fadgfat  of 
18  n.  or  80  ft.;  fbnning  a  rory  bmdiy 
twiggy  tree,  seldoin  found  with  a  clear  stem, 
mdos  it  has  been  pruned  up.  In  a  wild 
atate,  about  Maraeiltes,  it  forms  a  thorny 
bulb ;  but,  in  tiie  ^rdens  about  Nice  and 
OenoK,  it  is  a  very  handsome  small  tree, 
moA  admired  hoth  for  its  flowen  and  its 
frmL  It  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  Pcrua, 
Japr,  and  various  parts  of  Asia ;  and  it  baa 
been  long  introduMd  into  the  West  Indie* 
and  Soutk  America.  In  the  Himalayas, 
Hr.  Rojle  informs  us  that  the  pomc^tanate 
irowa  wild;  and,  also,  that  itis  planted  near 

vfllagea.  It  forms  quite  a  wood  in  Mazaoderan,  whence  the  dried  seeds  m 
parted  for  medicinal  use.  The  &mous  pomegranatea  without  seeds  ere  grown  m 
tbe  rich  nrdens,  called  Etallabagh,  lying  under  the  snowy  hills  near  the  Caubnl 
rivor.  'niejr  are  described  as  delicious  about  Hadgiabad,  and  throughout 
Pcnia.  **  Though  grown  in  most  parts  of  India,  large  quantitiea,  of  a  anpe- 
rior  quality,  arc  yearly  brought  down  by  the  northern  raerchanta  from 
CWxil,  Cadlinere,  and  Boodurwar."  (/tfwf.,  p.  208.)  At  a  very  early  period, 
the  pomegranate  appears  to  have  attracted  the  atuntioo  of  mankind,  b  ia 
OMBtioneaby  Theopnrastus  under  the  name  of  Roa;  the  Phoenicians  named 
it  ftda;  the  Greeks,  Cytinos;  and  the  Romans, according  to  Pliny,  Halus 
Pmika.  The  Jews  *9^^  to  have  held  the  tree  in  great  veneration.  It  is 
MOnHnnrrl.  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  one  of  the  fruits  discovered  in  the  I^nd 
of  PnoiiK ;  and,  while  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  the  wildemeas,  it  was 
■dected  as  one  of  the  omamenta  to  the  robe  of  the  tnhod.  The  two  large 
plhn  of  brass,  made  by  Hiram  for  the  porch  of  Solomon's  Temple,  were 
ornamented  with  carvings  of  the  pomqranate ;  and,  from  other  passacea  in 
Htriv  Writ,  a  wine  appears  to  have  been  nude  from  it.  P'inv  ipeus  of 
getcmg  a  colour  from  the  flowers  lor  dyong'clotfa  a  light  red.  He  meotjons 
■be  varieties ;  bcludbu  the  sweet,  the  tour,  the  temperate,  the  austere,  and 
1be  wine-flavoured.     The  rind  of  the  tour  kind,  be  sayt,  is  the  best  for  tan- 


]  dress  thor  leather  with.    The  celebrated  kiiwdaro  o 

^ opposed  to  have  derived  its  name  ttoai  the  ireee  planted  in  it  by 

the  tloors;  wnicb  it  rendered  h^bly  pnrfjeble  by  the  arms  of  the  dty  of 


Omads  being  a  i^  pomegranate.     The  earliest  menticm  of  the  p 

ate  in  EtuUnd  whi  Turner's  Herbal,m  1546;  but  it  wat  probably  intro* 

d  long  bemre  tllat  time  by  the  monks,  and  planted  in  the  gardens  of  the 


noatein 
dneedloq 


ef  ChM^  L,  at  Parkinson  iirfbnns  us,  under  the  care  of  Tradescant,  when 
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he  was  that  king's  gardener.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  tried  in  the  open 
aif  by  Miller,  at  Chelsea ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bradley,  in  the  garden^  of 
Cambden  House,  and  in  other  gardens  about  Kensington;  as  the  oldesl 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  m  London  are  at  these  places.  At  present, 
it  is  in  most  collections  as  an  ornamental  wall  tree,  and  it  ripens  its  fruit,  or, 
at  least,  produces  them  of  the  full  size,  frequently,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  in  fine  seasons ;  but  the  varieties  most  generally  cultivated  are  those 
with  double  flowers.  The  largest  double-flowered  pomegranate  in  England  h 
supposed  to  b^  that  trained  against  the  walls  of  Fulham  Palace,  which  is  at 
least  40  ft.  high,  and  30  ft.  broad. 

Properties  and  Utet,  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  pomegranate  is  cultivated 
for  its  fruit ;  and,  in  some  places,  as  a  hedge  plant.  It  is  also  grown  as  an 
ornamental  tree ;  the  stem  being  trained  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  tli# 
head  afterwards  allowed  to  spread,  and  (h*oop  down  on  every  side.  In  the  con* 
servatorieB  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  France  generally,  the  douUe* 
flowered  variety  is  planted  in  large  boxes,  and  treated  like  the  orange  tree.  Fbf 
this  purpose,  young  plants  are  grown  in  the  orange  nurseries  about  Nice  and 
Genoa,  and  exported  to  different  parts  <i^  the  world.  Both  the  single  and  tht 
doubl&^wered  varieties  are  very  frequently  trained  against  walls,  both  In 
Fhince  and  Italy ;  and  the  more  ingenious  cultivators  intermingle  the  branches 
of  the  one  sort  with  those  of  the  other,  so  as  to  make  a  display  of  both  double 
fVowers  and  fruit,  apparently  on  the  same  tree.  The  pulp  which  encloses  the 
seeds  is  soasetimes  acid,  sometimes  sweet ;  and,  in  other  cases,  vinous,  astrin- 
pent,  and  refreshing.  A  sjrrup  is  made  from  this  pulp  by  the  drumsta,  whidl 
IS  employed  as  an  astringent  and  detergent;  the  dned  flowers  are  ukewise  kept 
in  shop9,  for  making  infusions  for  the  same  purpose.  Lord  Bacon  recommends 
the  juice  of  pomegranates  as  good  for  liver  complaints ;  and  Woodville  s^vs 
that  it  is  preferable  to  that  of  oranges,  in  cases  of  fever.  The  rind  of  toe 
fruit,  on  account  of  its  astringent  properties,  has  been  used  as  a  subetitule 
for  ^dls,  in  making  ink ;  and  is  said  to  be  still  employed,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  in  dyeing  leather  red,  in  imitation  of  morocco.  In  the  Himalayas, 
Mr.  Royle  informs  us,  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  called  naspal,  *'  being  very  astrin- 
gent, is  used  in  mecUcine,  as  well  as  in  dyeing.  The  employment,  t^  the 
natives  of  India,  of  the  bark  of  the  root  for  the  expulsion  ot  the  tape-worm, 
being  now  well  known,  since  the  subject  was  communicated  by  Drs.  HamiltoB 
and  Flemine,  is  a  remarkable  iostmice  of  the  oblivion  into  which  even  a 
valuable  medicine  may  fall,  as  this  property  was  well  kpown  to  Dioscorides ; 
i.  c.  154."  (///la/.,  p.  208.) 

Poeticalf  mythological^  and  legendari/  Alituions.  The  pomegranate  is  men- 
tioned by  the  earliest  poets.  Ovid  tells  us  that,  when  Ueres  discovered  that 
Pluto  had  stolen  her  daughter  Proserpine,  she  implored  Jupiter  so  earnestly 
to  restore  her,  that  he  consented,  provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  during  her 
residence  in  the  infernal  regions.  Unfortunately,  while  walking  in  the  Elysian 
Fields,  Proserpine  had  ga&ered  a  pomegranate,  and  eaten  seven  trains  of  it; 
and  had  been  observed  by  Ascalapbus ;  who,  informing  Pluto  of  Uie  fact,  was 
turned  by  Ceres  into  an  owl  for  his  interference.  (Ovid,  Met,,  v.  f.  6.;  Fast.  iv. 
V.  417.)  Nicholas  Rapin,  in  his  poem  entitled  Les  Plauirtdu  Gentilhomme 
Ckampetre,  published  in  1 583,  gives  the  following  or^;in  to  the  pomc^granate: — 
A  young  girl  of  Scythia  having  consulted  the  divmers  to  know  her  fortune, 
was  told  by  them  tmit  she  was  destined  one  day  to  wear  a  crown.  This 
rendered  her  so  prood  and  vain,  that  she  was  easUy  seduced  by  Bacchus,  on 
his  promisiiu^  to  kive  her  a  crown.  He  soon  grew  tired,  and  abandoned  her ; 
and,  when  she  afterwards  died  of  grief,  he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  pom^ 
granate  tree,  on  the  fruit  of  which  he  affixed  a  crown  (alluding  to  the  shape 
of  the  calyx) ;  thus  tardily  and  ambiguously  redeeming  his  promise.  Many 
other  poets  have  mentioned  the  pomegranate;  among  whom  may  be  enu- 
merated Chaucer,  in  his  Romance  of  the  Rote;  Andrew  Marvell ;  Thompson, 
in  his  Seasons  ;  Moore;  and  Bvron.  This  shrub  is  considered  the  emblem  of 
democracy ;  probably  fi^om  its  miit  consisting  of  numerous  seeds,  which  form 
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iu  rwkuMt  party  and  a  voitliieM  crcm  o.  la  aflusoD  to  cbe  iMttr  caoHi- 
ttaaeef  Queeo  Aooe  of  AuMa  had  fisr  a  derice  a  ptmifgiaiiaiie,  widi  tkc 
MOtto,  "  MjT  worlii  is  not  in  my  crovo*"  (Rnd**  Hid.  Bai^  L  p.  liO.1;  aad 
niUfw  •»>»  that  the  Freach,  io  the  Ifthmd  of  St.  Viscmt,  had  a  lidiDe  ob 
tke  pooieiEnoate,  which  was  **  Quelle  eat  la  reine  qui  pofte  um  wmfmamt^mm 
•OB  sehi  ?^  aUudtng  to  the  sune  properties.  (Pom,  Brd^  p. 316.) 

Smlf  SamaHun^  Fropa^atitm,  6fc.  The  singie  wild  |wmwgiauaae  wfll  ffom  ia 
aloMMt  aoy  aoil ;  but  the  double  flonered  vanetiet»  sod  the  ipecies  whea  it  is 
if  ended  to  bear  fruit,  require  a  rich  free  soil.  The  ilouUoliWiiiiug  po»e 
franate  trees,  ^vd  in  boxes  by  the  French  gardeoen,  are  pfaoited  m  the 
fCfj  richest  fioii  that  cao  be  ocMi^xMed ;  and  a  portion  of  this  soil  is  1 
etcry  >ear,  wheo  the  root«  are  severally  pruned.  The  head,  also»  is 
oat,  and  so  cut  as  to  multiply,  as  much  as  posfi&le,  short  sleoder 
the  points  of  which  alone  the  flowers  are  produced.  In  tniniDg  the 
fgfmubt  9paDst  a  wall,  in  England,  it  b  ueccBaarj  to  keep  this  ciwistaallj  hi 
view;  for,  if  these  slender  hhootsare  cut  o^  no  flowers  wul  ercr  be  prodooed. 
Ihe  plant  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttinn  of  the  shootsor  of  the  roota,  bj  layoi^ 
or  by  grafting  one  sort  on  another.  U  also  rises  freely  from  seeds ;  but  meae 
im^t  to  be  sown  immediately  on  being  removed  from  the  fruit ;  because  they 
very  soon  lose  their  vital  powers.  Price  of  pUnts,  in  the  London  nurseries^  is 
If.  each ;  at  BoUw^Uer,  where  the  pomegranate  is  a  ereen-houseplant,  plaata  of 
the  species  are  2  nancs  each,  and  of  tli^  varieties  from  3  to  6  frmcs ;  at  New 
York,  plants  are  from  75  cents  to  1 1  dollars  each.  The  double  sort,  gnibed 
OB  the  single,  may  be  purchased,  at  Genoa,  at  1  franc  each. 

A  2.  P,  ((r.)  na'ka  If.    The  dwarf  Pomc^granate. 

Ut9t^rmim     lio.  8|».,07<.;  SimfBoC.  lU^,tfi34.iDcc  Prod.,3LpL4.iI>oo<li]filL,9LpLe& 
Iwnwywtfr    P.  tmenanz  nina  Ttmrn.;  P.  GraaitmB  Dinnn  JVr». 
A|pw/iv«,    Bot  Mm^  t,  6M. ;  Trev  EbreL,  L  7L  t  &  ;  and  tMu/lg.eG&. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaf  linear.  Flower  red. 
Native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  of  South  America, 
about  Demerara,  Sec.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iiL  p.  4>.)  Persoon  con- 
siders it  a  variety  of  P.  Granatum,  m  which  opinion  we 
concur.  P.  nana  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  France 
from  Guiana  and  the  Antilles,  where  it  is  used  for  garden 
hedfics.  It  was  introduced  into  En^and  in  1723;  grows 
to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. In  the  West  Indies,  it  continues  flowering  all 
tlic  year ;  which  may  have  weakened  the  plant  to  such  a  degr^  as,  in  ^me, 
to  have  ^ven  it  its  dwarf  habit.  It  is  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than 
the  speaes,  and  considerably  more  delicate. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

or   THE   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE  TRIBE  TVCHSIE^M, 
BBLONOINO   TO    THE  ORDER   ONAGRA'CEJB. 

The  genus  F6chsia  is  well  known  to  British  gardeners,  as  containing  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  half-hardy  Ikneous  plants  in  cultivation.  All  the 
species  and  varieties  hitherto  introduced  or  originated,  when  planted  in  a  dry 
s<m1,  and  a  sheltered  situation,  in  the  neichbouihood  of  London,  though  they 
may  be  killed  down  to  the  ground  by  the  frost,  may  have  their  stools  pre* 
served  alive  through  the  winter,  by  covering  them  with  litter,  haulm,  or  leaves, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  oft  the  wet ;  and,  this  covering  bdnff  removed  in 
spring,  the  punts  will  shoot  up  vigorously,  and  flower  free^  dunng  the  whole 
summer.     They  are,  thus,  admu^ly  adapted  for  planting  in  dug  beds  and 
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borders,  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  recommended  for  the  different  varieties 
of  RdssL  Indica  (p.  782.),  and  for  pelargoniums  (p.  4^3.).  Some  of  the  species 
are  low  shrubs,  such  as  F.  c6nica,  F.  virg^ta,  F.  macrostemon,  F.  r6se% 
F.  parviflora,  F.  h^brida,  F.  excorticata,  F.  globosa,  &c.  Others  are  shrubs 
growing  to  the  height  of  6  fl.  or  8  ft. ;  such  as  F.  coccinea,  F.  grdcilis,  F* 
tenella,&c.;  and  F.  arbor^scens  and  F.  apetala  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
)  2  ft.  to  16ft.  The  higher-growing  sorts,  when  trained  to  single  stems,  may 
be  planted  out,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  in  borders,  or  on  lawns,  as  tern* 
porary  single  trees ;  and  in  the  autumn,  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost,  all 
the  side  shoots  may  be  cut  in  close  to  the  trunk,  and  the  plant  taken  up,  and 
placed  among  dry  sand,  in  a  cellar,  during  the  winter.  About  the  middle  of  the 
following  May,  these  plants  will  have  b^un  to  push,  along  the  whole  leneth  of 
their  stem ;  when  they  may  be  replaced  in  the  border  or  lawn ;  not  omitting* 
however,  to  let  them  be  planted  in  a  large  mass  of  entirely  fresh  soil,  light, 
and  enriched  with  rotten  leaves,  or  very  old,  rotten,  hot-bed  dung.  Some  of 
the  finest  ornaments  to  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  pro* 
duced  in  this  way,  with  comparatively  little  trouble  and  expense. 

All  the  species  are  remarkably  easily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  which  may  be 
put  in  either  of  the  old  or  new  wood.  One  of  the  most  expeditious  modes  is, 
to  put  a  plant  into  heat  in  January,  and  take  off  the  shoots,  for  cuttings,  as 
soon  as  they  are  three  inches  long,  as  recommended  to  be  done  with  the  tea- 
scented  rose.  (p.  801.)  Abundance  of  plants  may  be  thus  raised  every  springy 
for  turning  out  into  the  open  garden  in  May ;  and  these  plants,  in  cold  situa- 
tions, or  in  moist  soils,  may  either  be  taken  up,  and  preserved  in  a  cellar  during 
winter ;  or  left  to  perish,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others,  raised  in  the 
manner  mentioned.  In  dry  soils,  they  may  be  cut  down  to  the  eround  after 
the  first  frosts,  and  the  stool,  or  stock,  covered  with  litter,  or  leaves,  or  a 
hillock  of  earth.  In  low  situations  near  the  sea,  and  in  others  which  are 
equally  favourable  in  point  of  climate,  the  plants  may  be  cut  down,  and  left 
unprotected. 

In  this  eenus,  as  in  most  others  containing  numerous  sorts,  and  from  which 
many  seemings  have  been  raised  in  gardens,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  kinds  named  and  described  as  species  are  only  varieties  or 
hybrids.  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  an  experienced  cultivator,  and  an  intelligent  writer 
in  the  GardeiurrU  Alagazine,  observes  that  "  The  botanical  difference,  if  any, 
of  all  the  Chilian  fuchsias  is  very  trifling."  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  there 
are  some  "  who  consider  the  greater  part  of  the  Chilian  fuchsias  as  mere  va- 
rieties of  F.  macrostemon,"  to  which  Mr.  Beaton  replies  that  *'  whoever  con* 
siders  this  considers  the  reverse  of  what  is  the  fact.  Their  origin  is  still  more 
singular.  F.  macrostemon,  in  all  likelihood,  is  as  much  a  variety  as  any  of  them. 
F.  c6nica,  F.  gracilis,  F.  tenella,  F.  virgata,  and  many  more  varieties,  or 
perhaps  species,  may  be  originated  by  fertilising  the  stigmas  of  F.  cocclnea 
with  the  pollen  of  F .  arborescens :  this  I  have  proved  tlu'ee  times  over ;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  though  I  have  never  proved  it,  that  F.. macro- 
stemon may  be  produced  from  F.  c^nica,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  F.  arbo- 
rescens. All  the  Chilian  fuchsias  will  intermix  ft'eely  with  the  pollen  of  F. 
arbor^ens ;  and,  what  b  very  singular,  F.  arborescens  will  not  intermix  with 
their  pollen ;  at  least,  I  have  failed  in  several  attempts  to  effect  this.  F. 
excorticata,  a  New  Zealand  species,  imprcpiated  with  the  pollen  of  either 
F.  c6nica  or  F.  globosa,  will  produce  fao-smiiles  of  F.  discolor,  or  the  Port 
Famine  fiichsia ;  and  the  seedling  so  produced  will  not  flower  till  the  second 
or  third  year,  which  is  the  case  with  F.  discolor."  (Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  xi.  p.  581.) 

These  circumstances,  Mr.  Beaton  thinks,  go  far  to  prove  that  plants  can  be 
originated  artificially,  which  will  be  found  capable  of  reproducing  themselves 
from  seeds,  ad  infinitum,  with  as  little  variation  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  natural 
species ;  and  we  believe  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  experience  of  gardenem 
in  the  culture  of  Cape  heaths,  pelargoniums,  &c.  **  Botanists,'*  Mr.  Beaton  adds, 
*'  say  that  species  so  produced  revert  to  either  of  their  parents  in  the  third  or 
fourth  generation,  or  become  sterile  altogether.     This,"  he  continues,  "  is 
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CHAR  XLVIL 

or    THE    HAftDT    LTCTIUSC:!    PLA^fT^    OW    TBI    OftDUL   TAMAWICA" 

Tbci  order  coarti^ta  of  two  genera ;  and  the  mtMt  or'  its  ciioraetenscka 
mt  nciadeti   in  die  seneru:  chskmizjsn  whiidi  are  ziven  below. 

TA^MAtLrx  Itesv.  Colrx  persistent,  parted  into  4-^-3  lobes  chac  are  sobiniliri- 
caeeij  ae^itiTated.  Pecak  -fc— i^  insierteti  into  the  buae  ot'  the  ciIjt,  tLtrnoktr 
wkh  its  \nbeHy  imbricate  in  aeativanaa,  withering.  Stamenri  4 — a,  altcmate 
wkh  the  petals ;  the  Slamencf  almost  whoUir  disfdnct  trom  ooe  another. 
Otary  free  ot'  the  calyx,  o^vate^yramidBte,  triangoiar,  with  a  loos  taper 
fffrination.  Sdismas  3^  lone,  (h^aricate,  gisuui&lose  at  the  tm^  ohfiyie. 
Cyite  with  3  angles,  3  val-ves,  I  ceiL  ami  many  seetii.  Seeds  luaattd 
■Mo  the  very  base  ai  the  vxlTCSy  or  ocarly  mto  the  centre  of  the  capsule^ 
erect,  caeh  bearing  at  its  t^  a  ama  of  many  simple  hair^  There  is  not 
a&amen.  Embrf  o  itrai«rht ;  ks  m&de  smallr  interior ;  its  cocrledoos 
obioog.  Flowers  smaiL,  in  spikes :  these,  in  many  iostiaces, 
c&iposed  in  penidcs.  (  Dec^  Pnd^  m.  p.  9a.  > 

Mtkica  ftiA  Dett.  Caiyr  parted  into  5  lobes.  Petals  S.  Stamens  10; 
ewrrf  alternate  one  shorter ;  the  fikments  of  aH  connate  from  the  base  to 
iriMMit  the  middle  of  their  leninh.  There  bs  hoc  anT  strle.  SciemBs  con- 
■ale  into  a  Bttie  bead.  Seeds  inserted  aloog  a  Lfne  in  the  middle  oi  each 
fatre  iA  the  rapmile,  ascending,  encfing  in  a  plumy  thread.  Flowers  in 
tefinal,  simpUih  spftes.  (Z>er.  Fnd^  m.  p.  91.) 

These  genera  were  originally  induded  onder  one  ccnns,  Tunarxx ;  the 
KparatioD  being  made  on  account  of  the  above  technical  i^stinctiom.  **■  The 
pbaCt  of  the  |enii9  T&marix,**  Royle  obaerres,  *are  dxstribfxted  orera  wide 
extent  of  temtory  in  the  Old  Worfd ;  from  10^  to  50^  and  3a'  of  X.  lat.  in 
Eorope  and  Sft>ma ;  and  from  the  Canaries  and  Sencgambia  on  the  west, 
to  CImia  on  the  east.  They  difler  as  mnch  in  their  localities  as  in  their 
Iwflf^fl** ;  being  foond  on  thie  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  the  banks  of  rircrs  (as 
the  Ganges  and  the  Nile),  as  well  in  the  arid  and  sandy  parts  of  Northern 
LMfia  and  the  Pmjab,  at  in  the  cold  and  elevated  dimatcs  of  Tibet  and  Siberia : 
but  to  these  the  soil  is  saline.  The  genus  Myricaria,  existing  in  Europey 
Siicria,  and  Daboria,  is  foond  also  in  Knnawur,  and  in  the  country  crossed 
hj  Mr.  Moorcroft  in  his  joomey  to  MMMsarowur."  (Bbuirmiioms^J^^n.2lX} 
There  are  two  spedes  c€  nmaiix  common  in  India;  riz.  T.  (ndica  and 
T,  datAoL  **  The  former,  foond  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges»  and  other  rirers, 
an  well  as  on  the  coa^  of  Coromandel,  has  been  referred,  by  soa>e  aothors,  to 
Tlcalfica,  with  which  it  is  closdj  allied ;  and,  if  identical,  the  drcumstanoe 
viueflbrd  an  additional  instance  of  the  great  extent  orer  which  a  species  may 
iprcad,  when  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  vrater.  T.  Fins  Hamilt.  is  the  71 
orieotUis  of  FcrskaJU,  and  is  common  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  Doab,  and  at 
Deibi;  and  also  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Myricaria,  the  other  genus  of  this 
order,  includes  Tumam  germ^nica,  which  extends  from  Europe  to  the  Can- 
CMOS :  other  species,  or  perhaps  varieties,  are  found  in  Siberia  and  Dahuria, 
mnd  two  in  the  Himalayas.'*  {Ibid.)  T^marix  gilHca  and  Myricaria  cerm^nica, 
are  almost  the  only  plants  of  this  order  found  in  British  gardens.  The  former 
is  interesting  from  its  ascending  spreading  sterna^  numeroos  slender  branches, 
abomknt  mmute  foliage,  and  its  plentiful  panicles  of  racemes,  of  pale  rosy 
flowers;  M.  gerro4nica  is  interesting  from  its  dose  upright  habit  of  grovrth, 
giaocoos  hue,  and  erergreen  foliage. 

Tke  Propertia  of  the  Tawumcdceit  are  considered  to  be  bitterness  and 
aatringency ;  and  hence  "  the  occasional  employment  of  the  European  species 
m  a  tonic,  and  as  a  substitute  for  bops,  in  making  beer,  in  Denmark.  In  India, 
alao,  the  tvrigs  of  T.  indica  and  71  diofca  are  considered  astringent;  but  the 
pfamts  are  more  valued  on  account  of  the  galls  that  are  found  on  them,  and 
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Other  species ;  and  which,  being  highly  astringent,  are  used  in  medicine  and 
dyeing.  The  ashes  of  T.  gallica  and  T,  africana,  when  growing  near  the 
sea,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda ',  so  that  they  may  be 
profitably  burnt  to  obtain  this  salt :  its  abundance  explains  the  utility  of  some 
of  these  plants  as  diuretics.  T,  g411ica  grows  on  Mount  Sinai ;  and,  by  the 
puncture  of  C6ccus  roanniparus,  a  species  of  manna  is  produced,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Arabian,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Persian  manoa, 
which  is  the  produce  of  Alhdsi  Maurdrum.  Tp.  646^  The  tamarisk  was  a  cele- 
brated medicmal  plant  with  the  ancient  Arabians,  from  whom  the  Latins  seem 
to  have  borrowed  the  high  encomiums  they  bestowed  on  its  virtues.  Dr. 
Grindall,  who  brought  it  from  Germany  after  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (see  p.  39.),  cultivated  it  cniefly  for  its  medicinal  virtues ;  and 
Master  Richard  Hakluyt,  in  1 599,  tells  us  that  "  many  people  have  received 
great  health  by  this  plant.'*  {Voy,,  ii.  p.  161.)  The  tamarisk  is  mentioned  bv 
nearly  all  the  ancient  poets.  Homer  states  that  it  was  the  tree  against  which 
Achilles  laid  his  spear  before  he  plunged  into  the  CEanthus  to  pursue  the 
flying  Trojans ;  and  Theocritus,  in  his  Pastorals,  Virgil,  in  his  Eclogues,  and 
Ovid,  in  several  of  his  poems,  all  refer  to  this  plant.  Some  of  the  older 
British  poets  have  also  celebrated  it.     Davy  says,  — 

**  On  yon  rough  crag, 

Where  the  wild  Umaritk  whiatlet  to  the  bW ;" 

and  Browne, — 

**  Among  the  rest,  the  tamarisk  there  stood. 
For  huswives'  becomes  onely  knowne  most  good." 

Evelyn  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  anciently  considered  as  a  tree  accursed ; 
and  says  that  the  Romans  wove  wreaths  of  it,  with  which  they  crowned  their 
criminals. 

Genus  I. 


LM. 

T^A'MARIX  Desv.     The  Tamarisk.    Lin,  Sy$L  Pent4ndria  Trigj^nim. 

Identification.    Desr.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  i. jx  346. ;  Dec  Prod.,  a  p.  95. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  725. 
SjfHonymei.    The  q>ecies  of  31kmarix  of  authors  that  have  4  stamens  and  5  stamens ;  Tkmarif,  Fr. ; 

Tamarisken,  Ger. 
Derivation.  So  called,  according  to  some,  from  the  plants  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  liTer 


now  Tambra,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pyrenees ;  or.  according  to  others,  ftom  the  Hebrew  wont 
tamarii,  cleansing,  on  account  of  their  brancheslbeing  used  for  brooms. 

Detcription,  S^c,  Tall  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Afnca, 
and  the  west  of  Asia;  subevergreen  in  British garaens;  and  highly  valuable, 
as  standing  the  sea  breeze  in  situations  where  few  other  ligneous  plants,  and 
no  other  nowering  shrubs,  will  grow. 

A  1.  7\  GA^LLiCA  If.    The  French  Tamarisk. 

Jdentificatfon..    Lia  8p.,  38&  ;  Mill  Ic  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  pi  9&  ;  Don's  Mia.  SL  p.  798. 

Synonymea.     T.  narbon^nsis  Lob.  le.,  S.  1 818. ;   T^uoarlscus  g&Uicus  AIL  ;    TYunarfscus  poitAn- 

drus  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  not  of  Pail. 
En^atnngw.    BCIL  Ic..  L  SGS.  f.  1. ;  Blackw.  Herb.,  t  SSI. ;   Lobi  Ic.,  8.  t  21& ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  vol. 

vii.  t  59. ;  and  out  Jig.  67  L 

Spec.  Char,y  Sfc,     Glabrous,  glaucous.     Leaves  minute,  clasping 
the  stem  or  branch,  adpressed,  acute.    Spikes  of  flowers  lateral, 
somewhat  panicled,  slender,  5  times  longer  than  broad.  (Dec. 
Prod,^  iii.  p.  96.)    Frequent  in  sandy  places  in  France,  on  the 
shores  of  tne  Mediterranean  Sea  and  otthe  Atlantic  Ocean,  as 
far  as  Poictiers ;  also  found  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  north  of  Afiica,  and  west  of  Asia :  flowering  ,^ 
from  May  to  October.    It  is  likewise  a  native  of  Tartary^  Bar-  ^ 
bary,  the  Himalayas,  and  Japan ;  and  it  has  been  found  wild  ^ 
in  Cornwall,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Suflblk,  in  England.    It      671 
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known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  A/jrka,  and  to  the  Launs  an 
Tikmarix ;  and  it  U  mentioDed  by  Dioacorides  as  being  effectiTe  in  Tarioaa 
Saeaaes.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  sa\s,  '^  Commonly  planted  in  F.ngtiah  gardcna 
and  shrubberies,  long  before  Archbishop  Grindall  imported  thii  species  or 
T,  gerraanica  Ht  is  not  clear  which),  to  core  indurations  of  the  spleen." 
(8^  Camden's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabetk,  as  quoted  in  Emghsk  Florm^  toL  ii, 
p.  1 12.)  In  ^vourabie  situations,  in  France,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20 ft.;  but  there  are  instances,  both  in  Bri- 
tain and  on  the  Continent,  of  its  attaining  the  height  of  30  ft.  It  prefers  a 
deep,  frte^  sandy  soil ;  and  will  only  atuon  a  large  size  when  it  is  in  such  a 
■oil,  and  suppli^  by  moisture  from  the  proximity  of  some  river,  or  other 
source  of  water.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  south  of  Russia  and  in  Tartary, 
where  a  decoction  of  the  young  twigs  is  used  by  the  Tartars  in  cases  of  rfaeu* 
matism  and  bruises ;  and  the  handles  of  whips  are  made  of  the  wood.  In 
France  and  Italy,  it  is  greedily  eaten  by  sheep,  on  account,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  its  saltish  taste.  In  British  gardens,  iu  ^e  use  u  as  an  ornamental  shrub, 
io  which  respect  it  is  valuable  as  thriving  on  the  sea  shore,  where  few  other 
shrubs  will  grow ;  ad  being  nearly  subevergreen ;  and  as  flowering  late  in 
the  season,  and  for  several  months  together.  It  is  abundant  in  the  gardens 
at  Brighton ;  and  at  Aldborough,  and  Landguard  Fort,  in  Suffolk.  Planted 
singly,  on  a  lawn,  it  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  a  splendid  heath« 
like  bush,  10ft.  or  12ft.  high,  in  4  or  5  years.  It  is  readily  propagated  bj 
cuttings,  planted  in  autumn,  in  a  sandy  soil,  with  a  northern  exposure. 
The  largest  plants  within  ten  miles  of  London  are  at  Syon  and  Purser's 
Cross,  where  they  are  15  ft.  high,  though  not  fine  specimens,  having  been 
drawn  up  among  other  shrubs :  but  there  is  one  in  Lady  Tankerville  s  gar* 
den,  at  Walton  on  Thames,  which  is  30  ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  \s.  6d.  eatdt ;  at  Bollwyller,  80  cents ;  at  New  York,  50 
cents. 

Vmrietie*.  In  the  Limmsea,  i.  p.  S67.,  6  Yarictica  of  T.  gillica  are  described.    Tbey  are  at  follov*  :^ 
A  T.  c.  1  t6btmt  Ehreoberg  in  SckUekt.  Lmmtta^  2.  p.  2^.,  Ykm  brandia  nibtiJe,  effiiae. 
Learet  glabroiu,  pale  green,  a  litUe  qxreading.    liiia  may  be  cooMdcred  Uie  form  of  tiM 
ipcciea. 

•  T.  g.  2  narbomfn»U  Ebr,  I.e. — Branches  stiir,  ipreadinf.   Learet  glabroiu,  obtcure  green, 

densely  imbricated,  margined  with  white;  spiket  of  flowers  short,  rather  latMaL 
mi.  g.  Z  mUdtica  Ehr,  L  c,  p.  2fi9.— Branchet  eflbse,  rather  loose    Learet  short,  gUucons. 
spreading,     flpikes  elongated.    Gland  surrounding   the  ovary,  hypogyaoos,  with  10 
equally  distant  teeth. 

•  T.  g.  4  arbdrta   Sieb.  ex  Ehrenberg,  L  c  —  Branches  eAise,  thickened,  stifHsb,  ocarhr 

Terete.     Leares  glabrous,  densely  adpressed  to  the  stem.    Teeth  of  hypogynoos  ^nd 

usually  approximate  by  pairs. 
A  T.  g.  5  mamm{fera  Ehr.,  L  c,  p,  S70l — Branches  ttiflSsh.  Leaves  short,  ^ucous,  ooyered  with 

white  powder,  spreading.   Hypogynous  gland  with  teeth  at  equal  distances.    The  manna 

of  Mount  .Hinai  (noticed  p.  9*7 )  is  the  prodooe  of  this  species.    Of  this  there  are  two 

subvarieties. 
A  T.  g.  6  krtrropk^lla  Ehr.,  1.  c,  pi  S70.— Branches  very  slender.  Leaves  light  green,  gltfxrous, 

short,  acute ;  the  upper  ones  densely  imbricated,  uie  middle  ones  elongated  and  bhmtisli ; 

lower  rameal  ones  broadHivate,  flat.    Spikes  much  elongated,  all  very  slender. 
A  T.  g.  7  tibandiica  Lodd.  Cat.  Thr  RoBemary-Wcc  Toinaris*— There  are  plants  of  this  variety 

In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arlxnetum  of  Menrs.  Loddiges,  from 

which  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  distinct 

App.  i.     Other  hardly  Species  or  Varieties  ofTimarix. 

In  De  Candolle's  Protfromia,  and  in  Don*s  Miller^  several  hardy  sorts  of  T^marix  are  described,  in 
addition  to  T,  giUlca,  most  of  which  are  found  in  9iberia,  Tartary.  or  Caucasus;  and  there  are  soma 
tender  Mietles  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Japan.  Most  of  the  hardy  sorts  described  as  species 
are,  probably,  only  varieties  of  T.  gilUca  :  which,  according  to  Pallas,  assumes  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  according  to  the  toil,  situation,  ana  cHmate,  to  which  it  may  be  indigenous.  The  hardy  sorta 
enumerated  in  Don's  Milter  are  as  follows ;  and  none  of  them  have  yet  been  introduced  :— 

T.  Ulrdndra  PaL  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  7S&  i  7.  gillica  HaU.  ined.  Tour.,  6,  pi  lOSi ;  U  a  naUve  of 
Tauria,  about  Astraean. 

T.  tdsa  Willd.  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  in  the  valleys  of  Astraean,  and  about  salt  lakes. 

T.  eltmgtUa  Led.  is  also  a  native  of  Iberia,  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria,  in  saltish  places. 

T.  gracUit  Willd.  is  ftmnd  in  Siberia,  in  salt  marshes  near  the  river  Irtisch. 

T.lUtpUa  Willd.,  T.  pentindra  var.  PatL,  T.  giittcsC  var.  B  WiUd,^  T.  tomentdsa  Smkk,  T.o^ 
olieens  Dr»».,  is  a  native  of  the  sandy  deserts  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 

T.  ramotUtima  Led,   T.  gillica  Steven,  is  found  at  Lake  Noor-Lalsan,  in  Siberia. 

T.  PaiUiii  I)t$9.,  T.  nent&ndra  PaU.,  T.  giUica  Bteh.,  T.  panicuJ4U  Sfoe.,  Is  a  native  of  Cape 
Caucasus,  and  found  in  deserts  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 

T.  euprrttifdrmi*  Led.  is  a  native  of  tftberia,  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria,  near  salt  lakes. 

T.  panHJUtra  Dec.  is  cultivated  about  ComUntioople ;  but  its  naUve  country  b  unknowa 

'f,  MrAgpna  l-Ihrcnb.  is  a  native  of  th«  south  of  Europe. 
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T.  isf^Ma  Ehrenb.  It  s  native  of  the  north  of  Africa. 

Remark.  The  native  localities  of  the  above  sort*,  and  their  syaonjrmet ;  the  drcumttance  of  T. 
gAllica  being  found  not  onlv  in  Europe,  but  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  which  it  extremely  liable  to  vary  with  loil  and  situation ;  seem  to  us  to  render  it  highly  pro. 
bable  that  all  the  above  sorts  are  only  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  species.  Whether  or  not  they 
are  worth  keeping  distinct  as  varieties,  it  is  impossible  to  say  tnua  tlie  description,  without  having 
•eta  the  plants. 

App.  ii.     Half-hardy  Sorts  ofTdmarix. 

T.  ttfricitna  Poir,  Don's  Mill ,  2.  p.  726. ;  7.  gillica  var.  y  WiUd, ;  has  the  bark  browner,  mad 
the  flowers  a  little  larger  than  in  T.  g&llica.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Levant  It  is  considered  as  requiring  the  protection  of  a  frione 
in  England ;  which  may,  probably,  be  the  case,  till  it  has  become  inured  to  the  <dimat^  even  if  It 
should  be  only  a  variety  or  T.  gillica. 

T.  eanari^nsis  Wilid.  is  a  native  of  the  Grand  Canary  Island  and  of  Teneriflfe,  where  it  grows 
to  the  bright  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft 

T.  pjfcnocdrpa  Dec.  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  on  the  road  side  between  Bagdad  and  Kermancha. 

T.  pasaerinoideM  Del  FL  Egypt  is  a  native  of^  Arabia  and  Egypt,  in  arid  places.  Ehrenberg,  in  tha 
Umueot  as  before  quoted,  has  described  three  forms  of  this  alleged  species :  T.n.  1  divariciita,  a 
native  of  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  T.p.2  Hamm6nj«,  also  a  native  of  the  Oasis ;  and  7.  p.  S 
macroc4rpa,  found  in  various  parts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 

OtMer  species  or  sorts  are  enumerated  in  Dec.  Proa,  and  Don's  Mill,  which,  being  natives  of  In^a 
and  Sen^al,  are  considered  as  reouiring  the  stove  in  Britain,  and  they  are,  consequently,  omitted 
here  ;  though,  if  they  properly  belong  to  the  genus,  they  will,  probably,  be  found  hau-bardy. 

Genus  II. 


□ 


MYRICA'RIA  />e«v.    The  Mtricaria.    Lin.Syst.   Monad^lphia 

Dec4ndria. 

IdenlifieaHom.    Desv.  Ann.  Sc  Nat,  4.  p.  549. ;  Dec:  Prod.,  a  p.  97. ;  Don's  BfllL,  t.  pi  7S7. 
Synmjfwus.    The  species  of  Timanx  of  authors  that  have  mooadelphous  stamens. 
Deri^atum.    Ftcxa  muriUt  the  OreA  name  of  the  tamarisk,*derived.  fhwn  muro,  to  flow ;  the  spedes 
being  generally  found  on  the  banks  of  running  streams ;  or  from  the  flowing  of  the  sap  as  maniuL 

Descripthn,  <J-c.  Subevergreen  shrubs ,  not  ^owine  to  half  the  height  of 
7%marix  gillica,  and  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  their  longer  and  diicker 
leaves,  nlaced  at  a  greater  distance  m>m  one  another  on  the  stem ;  and  by  their 
larger  flowers,  which  have  10  stamens.  The  propagation  and  culture  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  preceding  genus. 

•    1.  M.  OBRM ARNICA  Desv.    The  German  Myricaria,  or  Gervum  Tanuxritk, 


ninica  Lin.  9p.,  SM.,  Sekkuhr  Handk.,  t  95.  s  Tamarfseus  dee4ndrus 
lecAndra  Manck ;  Tamariseus  germAnicus  Lob.  /c,  S.  t  f  18. ;  Tamarls 
d'AlIemagne,  Fr.x  Deutschen  Tamarisken,  Qer. 
Engravings.    tSm.  Ic,  t  fi68L  C  S. ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t  SH ;  Lob.  Ic,  S.  t  81& ;  and  our>i|g.  67SL 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c,  Fruticulose,  glabrous.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  sessile.  Spikes  of  flowers  terminal,  solitary. 
Bracteas  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Capsules  ascending. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  97.)  A  native  of  inundated  sandy 
places,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  throughout  all  Europe ; 
and,  in  Asia,  found  on  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1582,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Archbishop  Grindall.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft,  and  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

•  2.  M.  DAHu^RiCA  Dec.    The  Dahurian  Myricaria. 

Idenikleation.    Dec  Prod.,  3.  p.  98. ;  Don's  Mill,  S._p.  198. 
Sgnon^me.    Jtauuix  dahiirica  waid.  Act.  BeroL,  No.  16. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Shrubby,  glabrous.  Leaves  linear,  almost  oblong,  sessile, 
stightly  spreading.  Spikes  of  flowers  lateral,  ovate-cylmdrical,  thick,  blunt, 
with  scales  at  the  base.  Bracteas  extending  as  fiur  as  the  flowers.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  98.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  beyond  the  Baikal,  and  of  Di^ria. 
Introduced  in  1816,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  6  h.  or  8  ft. 

3r  4 
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Aj/fi.  i.      O/A^  ^yr/i  of  ^lyricuria  not  j^  inirodmced, 

Jf  0fmamum  Dorr ,  A&:.  ^  NjC,  4  p  ^j.,  Dcc't  M^.  £  ^.  ?a,  a* 

M.  4ht!WjrTiL 

hm^f'*:^   s*'*.-'^.    ML  ^.vtxr.f&L^   />rrp      li  a  &ad.'ie  of  Srcrui.  «S  tbe 
Alt 

limn  I   M  »<-,  yr-jtiaCJj,  ^  'Jbe«cK«T  wuru  itewe  Kcntioocd.     TW  jea«c» a*' 
MVf  jv»  UMrf  ^  tA«  M/ATuba^u  m  tea,  semI  »r  atia^nnurtd  bv  the  jio>iW  of 
M  W*clr4its  B//««»  L.MC.,   ^  iit.  t  44.,  ■»  fODDd  ifi  tberinsstT  of 


tar*,  asuc  tr^  vaI  m  «*.:&e. 
Brydb  iftrtMe  5krp«i  f|i«oe»  vJl  |«otebiy  prove  hantr  ia  Britaia, 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

OF    IHK    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE    ORDER    raiLADEL- 

PBA'CE^. 

Tnr  hardy  ligneous  genera  of  this  order  are  only  two,  and  their  chanc- 
tenstic4  may  be  taken  together,  as  representing  those  of  the  order. 

Philade'lfhl's  L.  Cal^-x  i»ith  an  oboTate  top-shaped  tube  that  adheres  to 
the  ovary  :  the  limb  is  in  4 — 5  parts.  Petals  4^--o,  in  aisli%ation  cooro- 
lutely  imbricate.  Stamens  20 — (0,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx, 
in  1 — 2  series,  shorter  than  the  petals ;  the  filaments  distinct.  Styles  4---5, 
in  some  instances  connate,  in  others  more  or  less  distinct.  Stigmas  4 — 5, 
oblong  or  linear,  in  most  instances  dbtinct,  in  a  few  connate.  Capsule  half 
adnate  to  the  cal^-x^  of  4 — 5  cells,  and  enclosing  many  seeds.  Seeds  resem- 
bling sawdust ;  individually  awl-shaped,  smooth,  and  included  in  an  oblong, 
lax,  membranous  aril,  that  in  some  instances  b  fringed :  they  are  grouped 
upon  an  angular  placenta,  in  the  angles  of  the  cells.  Albumen  fleshy.  Em- 
bryo inverted,  almost  as  long  as  the  albumen.  Cotyledons  oTal^obtuse, 
flattish.  Radicle  rather  taper,  longer  than  the  cotyledons,  straight,  obtuse. 
Shrubs  or  undershnibs,  fi^m  the  temperate  regions  of  the  oorUiem  beau- 
M)here,  and  some  of  them  from  Western  Asia.  Leaves  opposite,  nerved, 
dentate  or  almost  entire.  Flowers  white,  pediceled  upon  axillary  or  ter- 
minal peduncles,  that  are  branched  in  a  trichotomously  cjrmose,  or  in  a 
somewhat  panicled,  manner,  bracteated.  (Dec,  Prod^  iii.  p.  205.) 

Decuma^ria  L.  Calyx  with  its  tube  bell-sbaped ;  its  limb  with  7 — 10  teeth. 
Petals  as  many  as  the  teeth  of  the  cal^-x,  alternate  with  them,  oblong. 
Stamens  thrice  as  many  as  the  petals,  2  in  front  of  every  petal,  1  between 
every  2  petals,  all  in  1  whorl.  Style  1,  very  thick,  expanded  at  the  tip  into 
a  disk  ttiat  bears  7 — 10  radiating  stigmas.  Capsule  of  egg-like  figure,  ter- 
minated hy  the  style  and  stigma,  and  connate  with  the  calyx  to  higher 
than  the  middle.  The  calyx  luis  7—10  nerves,  and  is  toothless.  The  cap- 
sule has  7 — 10  cells,  is  valveless,  and  opens  irregularly  near  the  rather 
prominent  nerves  of  the  cal^'x.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  each  enclosed  in 
a  membranous  aril,  and  obliquely  affixed  to  the  centre.  A  sarmentose 
shrub.  Leaves  opposite,  glabrous,  entire,  or  dentate  at  the  tip.  Leaf 
buds  hairy  with  short  reddish  hairs.  Flowers  white,  sweet-scented,  ter- 
minal, disDosed  subcorymbosely.  The  sexes  are  sometimes  dioecious  in 
gardens.  (Dec,  Prod,  iiL  p.  206.) 

I>EU^TZ/yi  Thunb.  is  a  genus  closely  allied  to  Philad^Iphus ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  the  species  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  as  hiurdy 
v»  those  of  that  ^enus ;  but,  as  thb  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  the  case, 
wc  have  treated  it  as  only  half-hardy. 
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PHILADE'LPHUS  L.    The  Philadklphus,  or  Mock.  Ouakge. 
Lin,  Syil.    Icos&ndria  Monogynia. 

mNdsMiiK.    Lin.  On.,  Ko.  61*.  i  Cntn.  FiucL,  I.  p.  173.  L  SS. ;  Dtc  Prod.,  3.  p.  SOS.  i  D( 


DniKilKm.  PhOtiilTtiu  li  ■  nuon  uicd  b;  Athnwiu  tor  ■  (m  obkh  cuidM  now  be  MmliOtd: 
BauhlnippliHt  Itui  Uilfgenui.  [Eiic^apnlia  qf  Pramli.it.  *\5.)  InHail  of  Uic  eommiin  MriMl- 
nun«  S|'I{ng!^  •pplitd  to  thli  fenus  In  girdmi,  u  iU  Ellgllah  ovot,  wt  hara  lubiUtuld  tU 
le'Mnc  auH,  phiUdelpbua ^  %rijifii  bring  IhF  geimic  nuKof  Uh  UIk. 

Dercriplion.  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  o(  Europe,  Nonh  America,  and 
Asia;  cultivated  for  their  very  showy  whil«  flowers;  most  of  which  have  asttoi^ 
scent,  resembling,  at  a  distance,  that  of  orange  flowers,  but,  when  near,  du* 
agreeably  poweriiil.  All  the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  tolerably 
dry  soil ;  and  they  are  all  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  suckers  or  cuttings. 
Ttie  only  sorts  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  are  truly  distinct, 
«ther  as  spedca  or  varieties,  are  F.  coronarius,  P.  (c.)  inodorus,  P,  verru- 
cdsus,  P.  UixuB,  P.  (I.)  crandiRonis,  P.  hirsittus,  and  P.  tomentonus.  The 
price  of  plants,  in  British  nurseries,  varies  from  9J.  to  \i.  6d.  each ;  U 
Bollwyller,  from  50  cents  to  2  franca ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half 
adoUair. 

J  t.  Stems  stiff"  and  straight.     Flowers  in  Racemes. 

■  1,  P.  cohonaVivs  L.     The  garland  Philadelphus,  or  MocLOraage. 
UnlSttmUom.    Uv.  Sp.,  SI  I. ,  BChiti.  Oiu.  ;    Drr.  Ptoi.,3.v.«IB.;  T)oifima..t.f.fat. 
^•pmi/mt.    Sfilnga  HUTtoltlu  Mimcll  lirtk.,SIg. 

KtifTatlfi.    BoL  Mug.,  t  ML;  Scbkubi  Hindb.,  t.  ISl.  i  Ian.  IIL,  I.  Ua  i  and  our ^,  67a 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrately  denticulate,  S-nerred, 

rather  glabrous,  but  hairy  upon  the  veins  beneath ;  inflorescence  racemose. 

Flowers  sweet-scented.     Lobes  of  the  calyx  acuminate.     Styles  distinct 

almost  from  the  base,  not  exceeding  the  stamens  in  height.     A  native  of 

the  south  of  Europe,  but  not  common  there.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  205.) 
Varirtiei.     This  species  varies  in  having  its  leaves  sometimes  perfectly  glabrous 

beneath,  and  sometimes  slightly  pubescent  along  the  nerves ;  and,  bttides,  h 

follows :  — 

■  P.c.  Itm/gdrii  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  ISl.,  Lam.  HI.,  t.  420.,  Dec.  Prod., 

iii.  p.  SOS.^A  shrub  of  about  the  boght  of  a  man.    Leaves  ovat». 

oblong,  large,  and  rather  distant. 
•  P.  c  2  ndniu    Mill.   Diet.,  2.— A  shrub,  2  (i.  high ;  its  branches  and 

leaves  crowded,  and  its  flower-bearing  branches  incurved.      It  very 

seldom  flowers,  and  it  is  not  known   of  what  country  it  is  a  native. 
«  P.  c.  3  floreplino  Lodd.  Cat.  is  a  dwarf  plant,  like  the  above,  but  with 

double  flowers. 

■  P.  f.  4  vanegdtui  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  vori^ated  with  white  or 

yellow,  and  is  one  of  the  few  varieties  of  deciduous  shrubs,  which 
prMerve,  through  tbe  summer,  a  tolerably  healthy  appearance  with 
thw  vari^ation. 
Detcriptian,  ifc.     The  common  syringa,  or  m 
orange,  is  a  shrub  of  lOfl.  or  12  ft. in  hei^t,  crowded  , 
with  slender  upright  shoots,  which  are  produced  from  t 
the  base,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  stem.     These  \ 
shoots  are  clothed  with  a  white  bark,  and  interiorly 
tber  have  a  very  large  pith.     The  leave*  ere  rough, 
and  of  a  deep  green  above,  though  they  are  pale  be- 
neath.   The  flowers  come  out  from  the  sides  and  t 
ends  of  the  branches,  in  loose  bunches,  during  the                nvi  \ 
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aooths  of  Maj  aad  Jane,  bdbn  uy  of  tbe  adio'  ^Kciea  of  dK  y  him 
The  flowers  nncll  lUc  dioae  of  the  cvan^,  and  tbe  lovea  taste  Gkc  tlie  fruit 
t>f  the  cucumber.  Very  ticile  a  known  u  to  the  lutnc  country  of  ttut  siccieB. 
Id  the  .VoMvaH  Dw  Hamel  it  a  conaideraj  u  intK^eDoai  to  Switzeriand  ;  ««^ 
PftUad  is  said  to  baie  found  it  in  beech  Ibreati  on  Cauosns.  In  the  Hmr 
of  Bfiller,  it  naa  imkoowii  of  what  conntrr  it  was  a  natne.  Clnahis,  wbo, 
•a  the  aiiteenth  centnrT,  obsened  plants  of  it  in  Spain,  Aostria,  ithI 
Himi^ary,  sava  that  he  nerer  foand  it  anj  where  in  a  wild  state;  bikI  that 
it  was  introdaced  into  these  countries  tram  Bel^iom,  where  it  was  fint  cuU 
ti*ated  in  Europe-  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  cultivxted  bj  the 
Panhians   in   the   same   country   where   Pallas   found   it   in   a  wild  atate. 

iBee  Apniioilonu,  book  iv,  as  qaoted  in  the  XoiaemM  Dt  Hmri,  L  p.  71.) 
t  was  first  brouffat  into  notice,  in  modem  timea,  by  Bouhin  ;  and  tt  m  now, 
owing  to  the  eilreme  hardiness  of  the  plant,  to  be  found  in  almost  ercn 
nrden  from  Lisbon  to  Naples,  and  from  the  Mediiemnean  to  Sto^holn  aod 
Petersbuqt.  It  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs  that  can  be  nsed  to  decorate  tbe 
gardens  of  the  latter  cities;  though  not  without  some  protectioii  durinr 
winter.  In  British  gardens,  it  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  0«rafd,  who 
bad  plants  of  it  ^wing  in  his  garden,  ~  in  the  suburb  of  Holborae,  in  Tcrie 
greM  ptentie."  The  flowers  are  used  to  fire  thor  perfume  to  poamtam.  It 
wilt  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  whether  open  or  shady ;  and  it  h  caaiJj 
propagated  by  divisioa  of  the  root,  and  by  suckers,  layers,  or  cuttMgs.  The 
general  mode  of  propagation,  in  British  nunoies,  is  by  taking  up  the  plaott, 
■nd  dividing  them. 
«  2.  P.  (c)i>nD0'a(;s  £.  Tbe scentless^OKvrriJPhiladelphua.Dr  Afoot  Ora^e. 

M^wJgtcalua.     Un.   <4n.  BTl. ;  CBsti  Cn..  £.  I.  U  i  Punb  Her.  Aa«.  Sat,  I.  B.3SI  :  Su  Bsl. 

Mtt..l    UTS.;   D«LlTDd.,3,n!(6i  fjoo"!  Mill,  1  pL  M.  ^  Lodd.  Cu,  cd.  ItOi 

Bmfrnrmt'      CunbCu.,  ^  LM.-,   BoL  K«,  t  1478.;  MOi  oia  ft  S!*- 


Char.,  Ifc.      Leaves   broad-orate,    acmninatei 


„ , .  ,     .   "  the  Tcrj-  tip 

D  4  oblong  stigmas.  A  native  of  South 
Carolina,  upon  the  banks  of  rivo^ :  verj'  rare.  Re- 
ceotbotanistsdo  not  find  itin  Carolina.  (Dec.  Pmd., 
in.  o.  206.)  Introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1738, 
and  to  be  found  in  various  collections.  It  is  a  some- 
what rambling  shrub,  not  quite  so  high,  nor  alto- 
gether so  hardy,  as  P.  coron^ua ;  though  it  appears 
to  be  onljr  a  variety  of  that  ^>ecies.  There  are 
plants  in  uie  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and 
tn  the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  and  they  are  oisily  re-  _         _ . 

cognised  from  every  other  sort,  by  having  the  leaves  perfectly  entire. 
■  3.  P.  (c.)  ZEr'HBB/  Scbrad.     Zeyher's  Philadelphus,  or  Mod  Ormige. 
MdUttuUm.    Sdirid.  Dia.  Pbtlid.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  31  p.SOSl  ,  Doo'i  HiU,  Z  p.80T. 


Spec.  Char.,  S[c,  Not  so  tall  as  P.  c.  vulgaris.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  ser- 
ralety  denticulate,  rounded  at  the  base,  3-aerved,  haiir  upon  the  veins  be* 
neath.  Inflorescence  somewhat  racemose.  Flowers  fewer  and  larger  than 
in  P.  c.  vulgaris,  and  scentless.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long,  aciuninate-  Style 
deeply  4-cleft  A  native  of  North  America.  It  diflers  from  P.  c.  vulfiirit, 
chiefly  in  its  leaves  being  rounded  at  the  base,  and  in  its flownv  bdngfewer, 
larger,  and  scentless.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  £05.)  There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden. 
■  4.  P.  VEKHtico'sus  Schrad.    The  warted  Philadetphus,  or  Mock  Ortnge. 

MmMoUHm.    8clind.DlHphlli>d.j  D(cPni«..3.p.«». ;  Dni'(Mm,l,p.a07. 

Hitiimr.    P-  gmUttni  Undl.  Bo4.  Ra.,  L  570.,  Ladd.  Cat.  ti.  1SJ& 

Sp€c.  Char.,  S/c.    Leaves  eliiptJc^vate,  acuminate,  denticulate,  pubescent  with 
hairs  beneath,  and  bearing  beneath,  upon  (he  midrib  and  piimary  veins,  warta 
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at  the  base  of  the  baira.  Similar 
warta  are,  also,  on  the  peduoclet,  ^ 
petliceU,  and  calyxes.  Inflorescence 
raceuiuse.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acu- 
minate. Style,  at  the  very  tip,  4-cleft. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  iu.  p.  206.)  A  native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1800,  or  before;  and  forming  a  vi- 
gorous-growing shrub,  B  ft.  or  lOll. 
high, ormore,  with  young  shoots  twice 
the  thiclineHS  of  those  of  P.  coronii- 
rius,  and  having  a  somewhat  more 
faacigiate  habit.  P.  specidsus  Schrad, 
appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this 
species.  When  in  flower,  this  sort 
and  the  two  following  makea  splendid 
appearance;  the  plants,  in  fine  seasonE.beiiigso  entirely  covered  with  bloom 
as  scarcely  to  show  the  leaves.  To  give  them  a  ganlenesque  character,  they 
ought  to  stand  singly,  with  abundance  of  room,  and  have  all  their  suckera 
removed  as  thej  arc  produced,  so  as  to  leave  each  bush  with  only  • 
sii^le  Item. 


UtntUUalk)*.    Schnd.  DIh.  Phllad. ;  D«.  Prod., 

tdlLlBK 
Sgnan^mi,    P.  puMicm  fWi  Hurt.,  Lou.  i 


|L«D6.i  Don't  Nin.,  i.f.«!J.;  LoAL  Cat, 


__     .  _       Loll.  Hob.  A        .   .    .    . 

•mt  Jig.  676. 
Spec.  Ciar.,4-c,  Bark  whitish.  Leaves 

broad-ovate,  acuminate,  toothed, 

nerved  with  about  5  nerves,  and 

pubescent    with    hairs    beneath. 

flowers   in  racemes.      Lobes   of 

the  calyx  acuminate.  Style  4-clelt 

at    the    very    tip.    A  native  of 

North  America.     It  is  distinguish- 
able b;  its  bark  bein^  whitish ;  and 

by  its  leaves,  especially  those  of 

the  younger  branches,  being  more 

broadly  ovate ;  and  by  the  hail's 

they  bear  not  being  based  by  warts. 

(Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.)      There  , 

are  phints  in  the  Garden  of  the  ff 

London  Horticultural  Socieiy.and 

in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Lod- 

diges;  and  they  appear  to  us  to 

be  Dothme  more  than  a  variety  of  . 

P.  verrucosus.   As  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinct variety,  however,  and  at  a  splendid  plant  when  in  flower,  it  is  well 

deserring  of  cultivation. 
•  S,  P.  (t.)  floribu'hdub  Scimd.     The  abundaot-Rowered  Philadelphus, 
or  Afoct  Orange. 

I<ltiMlauiiHi.Bcbni.Dim.nata.i  Dw.  PraA.  A  p.  «&  1  Ooni  UUL,  >.  p.  BOT. 
RtttaHmf.  Sctand.  IHk  PliUad.ic 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-oval,  and  with  &  long  acununate  tip,  serratdy 
toothed,  3-nerved,  pubescent,  with  hairs  beneath.  Inflorescence  subrace- 
mose.  lowers  ^ — 7,  showy,  slightly  scented.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long 
and  acuminate,  btyle  4-cleft  at  the  very  tip.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  805.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  which  has  been  some  yean  in  Bfimh  garaeni. 
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«ber«  il  grown  to  the  beiubt  of  6  ft. 
Tlie  plant  with  thijt 
be  only  »  variety  of  P.  vemicusus. 

{  ii.  Sietiit  mote  slender,  rambling,  (■■ciggy,  and  loose, 
solilary,  or  2  or  3  together. 
a  7.  /'.  Li'ii's  ScArad.     The  \oaie--groinitg  Pbilmddphiu,  or 
IdmlSkallai.    HoRul.;  Sehrid.  Dui.  PfaiUl.^  Dk  I'm]..  3. 
%uumn.    />.  tiUmiiit'  liirnili  Pguiitaicaa  Lp4d.  CM,  tOU. 
EntrariMI-     Mini,  Dial.  FblUd..  ic.  ^  (DdDur^.677. 

^p«;.  C'Aar.,  ^i"-  Leave*  oval-ovate  and  with  a 
long  acumbiate  tip,  toothed,  pubescent  with 
hair»  beneath.  Flowers  solilary,  2  or  3 
together.  Lobe«  of  the  calyi  very  long,  acumi- 
mte.  blyh  4-clert.  Ktigiiias  about  level  with 
the  stajnenn.  (Dcr.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.)  A  native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  about  1B30;  and,  ,- 
according  to  the  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  - 
Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
a  rumbling  sarmentose  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  o(3ft.  or  4  ft.,  whh  somewhat  pubeticeDt 
leaves,  and  brown  shoots;  apparently,  the  teo- 
dcrest  of  the  genu*. 


t  8.  P.  (l.)  oi 


Pton..^ 


n'l  Hu'l,  i  p. 


ja  fVUld.    The  large-flowered  PbilBdelphua, 

T  Mod  Orange. 

;  Guimp.  Aliti,  Kola.,  I.  M.  i  Schnd.  DIh.  PIiUmI.  ;  Dec 

Eui  LnU.  Cal.,  nlll.  liX. 

i  Bchrid.  DiK  Phlkd..  Ic,  I  ud  OUT  A'  BJS. 

.   Char.,  !ic.     A  shrub,  10  ft.  or  13  ft.  high.  Epidermis  of  the  braoche* 
of  a  reddinh  brown  colour.      Leaves  ovate,  with  a  long  acuminate  tip,  den- 
ticulate, 3-nerved,   hairy  upon  the  veins,  and  with  groups  of  hairs  in  the 
axils  of  the  veins.      Flowers  about  3  together,    or   solitary ;    scentles*. 
Lobes  of  the  calyx  long,  acuminate.     Styles,  concrete  into  one  which  ex- 
tends beyond  the  stamens.      Slipmas  4,  linear.   (Dec.   Prod.,  iii,  p.  206.) 
A   native  of  North  America;    introduced  into  British  gardens  in   1811. 
A  loose,  rambling  shrub,   seldom   exceeding  4  ft.  or  5  Ii.  in  height,  and  dtf- 
fering  in  P.  I&kus  chiefly  in  having  more  pubescence  on  the  leaves,  and 
considerably  larger  flowers. 
•  9.  P.  kirsu'tu*  A'uf/.     The  hairy-ZeaocJ  Philadelphus,or  JUbot  Online. 
lAtUMcitthm.    NulL  Gen.  Am.,  1.  p.  301.  i  Dec.  Prol.,  3L  p.^Ki  Don'i  MIU.,  t.  p.  SOS. 
HMitmri.    P.  Tlllbiui  iMld.  Cat.  i  F.  irlciUt  LuU.  Cat. 
HmftiH^t.    Wiu.  Uci-LBrtl,  L47.;*iid«irA>.6n,e78a. 
Spec.   Char.,  jr.      Leaves   oblong-ovate,  acute,  dentate, 
&-nerved,  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  whitish  on  the  under 
one.      Flowers   singly,  or  by  threes.     Style*  concrete 
to  the  tip.     Stigma*  undivided.     Frequent  in  rocks  of 
North  America,  in  Tennessee,  ' 
by  the   river  French.    (Dec. 
/Vorf.,  iii.  p,806.)  Introduced 
into  British  gardens  in  1820, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height 
of   3  n.,   flowering   in   Jun& 
This   is  a   hairy   sarmentose 
shrub,   distinct   from   all   the 
other  torts;  and  which  would,  probably,  grow  to  the  height  of  SOft.  o 
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IT  garden  at  Bayawater. 


Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  LeavGH  Ovate,  acuminated,  denticulated,  tomentose  benrath. 
Racemes  terniinai.  Pedicela  opposite.  Lobes  of  calyx  ovate,  acute.  {Don't 
MiU.,  a.  p.  807.)  A  native  ot  Nepal  and  Kamaon.  Introduced  in  ISSSj 
And  growing  Ui  the  height  of  S  t>.  or  6  h.  F.  trifl6rui,  Royle  observes,  is, 
probably,  only  />.  tomentoaus  in  a  leas  advanced  state.  There  are  plants  of 
thU  very  dititinct  species  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  tlie 
Hemmersniith  Nursery,  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered. 

Genus  II. 


□ 


Uii.  Syii.  Dodcc&ndria 


DECUMA'RIA  L.    The  Decub*; 

Monogyni 

UmllfieaUm.    Lin.  Qcn,,Na59T.i  Lam,  ILL,  L  toa.i  D<in>>  Hill,,  S^p,  808. 
Svntm^tMt.     Tonfthia  Walt.,  naCnrVihi. 

Dtriraliem.    Pntm  drcvnia,  ■  lenlh  :  in  frfBttnct  (o  (lie  pKTilUhB  number,  in  nnidof  the  pun 
ar  (VuMillulioii.  twlvft  un.  In  l>i  Candulle'i  dncrlpllon  oTtlM  genua,  It  Ututnl  Uiil  Uieteetliuid 

Daeription.  A  deciduous  trailing  and  rooting  shrub.  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina,  in  shady  places.  Introduced  in  1785;  but,  being  of  little  bcauty,and 
somewhat  tender,  not  frequent  in  collections.  It  will  grow  in  any  dry  soil, 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

j>  1.  D.  ba'rbar*  /..     The  barbarous  Decumaria. 

Lin.  Sp.,  Nol  IG 


rrt'«„,, ,, 


H.;  1>. 


Etra^tap.    N.DuHini,et.taj  indauTJ^j.GTg.fiSO. 
^pre.  Char.,  ^c.     A  aarmentose   shrub.      Leaves 
ovate-oblonft,  ftcute  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  en- 
tire or  tootned  at  the  tip.     Buds  hairy  with 
•hort  rufous  bairt.  (Dec  Prod.,  iii,  p.  806.)  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  July  ana  August,  are 
■     ■    I  they  are  only  produced  in 
lurable   situations  i    and   the  . 
It  seldom  rises  above  **  ft,  oi  ^'^ 
,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  climate 
9  of  London.     The  only  place  in 
which  we  have  seen  a  vigorous, 
growing      plant    of  :  Decumkri* 
IS  in  the  garden    of  the    Rev 
679  Thomas  Gamier,  at  Bishop  Stoke, 

in  Hampshire,  where,  in  1834,  it  had  attained  the  height  of  lSft.,traiDed 
against  a  wall.     To  what  the  specific  name  applies  we  do  not  kuow. 
Vamti/. 

*  D.h.%  tanaeiUiia  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.p.  806. ;  D.  Hirment6sB  Bole  Ad.  Snr. 
Hut.  Nat.  Par.,  \.  p.  76.  t.  13.,  Hort.  Brit.;  Porsythia  sc&ndeiis 
Wait.  Car.,  1^4. — Lower  leaves  rounded;  upper  leaves  ovate-Ian* 
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ecotsU.  (Dn.  Prad^  m.  p.  M6.^  A  DstiTc  of  oMMtt  dnded  phra 
fa)  ^  iretna  aod  OrDfina.  Jodemc  froni  tlw  plant  in  tbe  Honiml- 
tnral  Sooot'i  Ganien,  it  oaly  ififlen  ftnoi  tbe  ^""■ii—  in  being  s 
little  more  ligimMu. 

App.  I.  Halj-hardif  UgKeous  Ptanis  of  Ike  Order  Vhiladelphdcea. 

DriitxaKahTaThMnh.iDn't  ^^llI^i.^Vl^.-,  Bet.  A 

Meg^  t.  171%.;  and oarfy,  6S[.^  Ua  c[mibii^ or ui  at-  ,^\A 

CCTding  ihrub,  wicb  oiaie,  jcumioaled,  icmled  ka*ei ; 
•cabroui  itdlate  hain  ;  and  nith  white  flowen,  in  com-  e-r^^' 
pound  panicles.  It  ii  a  oatire  of  Japan,  nbere  the  f^'-\ 
learea  are,  uwd  bj  joiocn  in  nuoothine  aod  polistiiae. 
It  >ai  introduced  in  Ihti ;  powt  to  t£e  hdght  ofBit. 
or  7  ft.,  flowering  in  May  or  June ;  and  appesn  to  be 
■a  hardy  ai  Cannfbliuni  japdoicuni.  ll  is  a  lerr  ahowy 
free-floweriiK  plant,  and  desertca  a  place  in  everr  col- 
Icctkm-  It  IS  readily  propagated  by  cutdngs  or  layers, 
and  thrires  in  anv  iKht  soil,  trained  to  a  wall,  and 
•Ggbilj  protected  during  severe  Irosls-  Plants,  in  the 
Loadon  nurseries,  are  5t.  each. 

J>.  mrymiTou  R.  Br.,  Don's  Mni.,  2.  p.  %0».,  Royle 
ninst.,  t.  46.  (.  2.  i  /Utadelpbus  corymbosus  fVatl. ;  has 
clabrous  lores,  and  white  flowen.  It  is  a  native  of 
Kamaon  ;  grows  to  the  height  of  3  fL  or  4-  fi.,  and  pro- 
bably is  as  bardy  as  the  preceding  sort.  (See  p.  IT3>)  There  are  plants 
in  th'e  London  Horticuliural  Society's  Garden. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 


OF  THB  HALF-HARDY  LICMEODS  PLA!iT9  OF  THE  ORI>BR  VTRTA'CKX. 

Thk  it  one  of  the  mo«t  natural  groupt  of  woody  plants ;  and,  in  genenl, 
maj'  be  easilj  recognised  by  its  oppoaite  entire  leave*,  mil  of  transparent  dots ; 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  an  oil  which  b  tragranl,  aromatic,  pungent,  Tols- 
tile:  hence  the  grateful  perfiune  of  the  Jeaves,  flowers,  and  fmit  of  the  greater 
Dumber  of  plants  belonging  to  this  order.  Like  most  highly  aromatic  woody 
plants,  tbe  (peciei  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  wanii  climates.  The  common 
■nynle  is  a  native  of  Europe;  but  all  the  other  genera  belong  to  North  or 
South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  or  Auatrolia.  A  great  many  of  ue  speciea  are 
very  suitable  for  a  conservative  wall,  from  thdr  being  evergreen,  ana  from  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage  and  Bowert ;  and  many  of  them,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  require  little  more  protection  than  ihe  common  myrtle.  All  the 
•pecies  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  half-hardy,  or  green- 
house, ^ecie*,culiivated  in  British  gardens,  will  be  found  arranged  in  the  four 
following  groups : — I.  MeUleiicea;  IL  Euleptoap^mwa ;  IIL  Af^rtes;  and 
IV.  Chamxlauciew. 

Sect.  I.      Melaleu^CE^    Stamens  polifadelpkoia.    Fruit  dry. 

%.1K.;aiAiKafii-9a.j  u  i  iul»»  of  Ntw  South  Wilo,  Imnilnnd  In  tsot,  uxt  Ovwnliif  ft« 


CHAP.  XL IX. 


UYRTA  CRiE.      UELALEU'ce^ 


Cililiimmn  ■OUh  It  Br.  (Bet.  Hri.,  t.  1D99. ;  Hid 
.Enidiic*d  IB  JtH,  (nnini  u  tbt  height  of  t  R.  or  5 1 

-on  JulV  to  8cp(niH.    C.  tricOii  R.  Br.,  C.  auadTllUa  B.  Br.  BoL  Hii ,  I.  law,  and  C  t 
Innliiili^  froDlltw  ifiillind.iir>>lulnBril)ili  ludeiH.    Tbe  Bin  ti Ihc mw ccnDmoo, 

MiUbium  H  •         •  ■"      -  - "  .... 


>i1*:llT"  JT 


.Ti  ii:,n*;tTLM. 


Sect.  IL      EcixrrosTx'UfEX.     Stam^ju  fret.     Fnut  dry. 


IV  za»d  Eocai^xm  ti  ■  icrx  maarfcaUe  oae.  tW  ■ 
ftim  n,  ae^L,  aai  Is.^^',  ta  nhv  b  vt:±  ■  U  ;  in  r  ' 
«f  'Att  calix  coierae  the  *t>«a-  babn  ftp>>nCTi.  x 
ofB  on*  piece,  icjie  *fc«pe  of  a  bJ  or  cctct.  Tbe  e 
Fm^«  vantiM.  .<!!CaEau  acsaxm  md  Dee.  Cifrau  t-ccOed.  aad  mur- 
■Mded.  TV  leases  cpnte  cclire,  acid  rocweuci.  Peifancics  axSbiT,  and 
horio^  an  imbcl  'jf  3 — Ij  Aliwst,  s^^Sch  ire  white.  Tk  fcaoi  coo- 
MU  of  ahnfc  IW  tpecie^.  or  Twieiies,  all  ijuber  treei,  giuaiiw  ta 
a  grcM  be^-zht,  aod  natna  of  Sc*  Ui>:iaihl  anJ  Tao  Oiema'i  fjoA. 
Tb"t«  iiti'iaBix  to  the  Uner  cocnin  ^ipor  to  be  deoiledf  T  hatC- 
bardy  in  tfic  aci;bbo(iTtv>Ml  of  L-iMkioc :  «ome  of  them,  a*  E.  roboua 
Mid  K.  ptLrcTuleota,  are  alnAKt  quite  tunJT ;  acj.  in  tbe  KMith  of  Ea^laDd, 
proba>>:  J  owtt  of  the  ipecies,  ifplauated  m  a>  *.o  ibrm  oae  enure  wood,  wouU 
protect  ofte  mtMba ;  and,  if  tner  did  hoc  attain  tbe  siie  of  dmlxr  trees, 
wciuU,  St  Itaut,  form  a  dtxae  AiulraJtan  ^•apic  The  chief  reasoo  «bv 
tbcae  Creca  <kt  nut  appear  hardier  in  En^lan  '  ii,  that  our  suauncn  are  not 
KlScicnt];  hot  thoroti^l.T  lo  ripen  their  wood ;  for  it  appears  that,  in  the 
iBovatain*  of  Van  Dionen's  Land,  they  arc  object  to  be  frajDCBtly  corered 
.  In  Italy,  as  we  hare  ie«n  tnp.  I6S,  leretal  of  the  ipeda  of  this 
1  tbe  height  of  1 00  ft.  in  a  rerr  few  yran ;  aod  in  their 
n  the  inforniatiaD  contmiuiicated  in  p.  IBS^ 


Ike  beJ^ht  of  i^t  ft.  ia  by  no  meant  unknown.  We  hate  bad  a  number  of  por- 
trait* orful|.)(rDwn  treca  of  ihU  and  othrr  geners  made  for  us  in  the  neuih- 
bovrhood  of  Mydney,  by  our  friend  Mr.  Thompson,  an  anineiii  artist,  resident 
there  I  and  eiipario|[s  from  some  of  these  dr^win^  will  be  found  under  their 
rcapective  ipecin.  The  wood  of  this  genu'«  is  tctv  durable.  Dr.  Laiog  states 
that  ■  Mump  of  the  blue  gum  tree  (E.pipcritaf  remained  in  the  ground,  quite 
Mnuid,  for  35  vears  after  the  tree  had  been  cut  down.  {Hut.  a»d  Slat^  Stc.) 
The  terrni  red,  blue,  and  white  ^um  trees,  as  applied  to  different  species  of 

•k! ^^  ^,y^  reference  to  tbe  colour  of  the  bark.     The  bai^  contains  a 

o  be  twice  as  powesful  in  ita  opera- 
cm  j^i.  cffi  a»>.  'PI :  *r  6W  ttftttrtia  uw 

iTl  tIHaiOn.hiih1,  lie /roa  itar*  rpn.  H  I 
1,  feral]  b(d>al  iiUnHHH,  it  nnwIrrK]  rqufll 

/  k  NmHh,  li  uniirdi  r>rai  ft.  hifh,  oKh  two  Mmi,  cadisf  oliich  li  u  (bii:k  ■•  i  nun'i  Ie|.  AboM 
Mintmi.  II  n^lm  trry  llltl*  prnwrtt'jn,  "h*!!  iiliMal  italnM  ■  nil. 


(reat  projx^rtion  of  tannin,  and  is  said 
tion  aa  tliat  olitained  from  the  oak. 

HUn^ttnrK-*-     ' 


CIIAI*.  3CLIX. 


WYRTA'CE-E,       ECLEPTOSrE'tlME*. 


B^SJs'lt'^ 


ROB       a^  HolL,  U.  p.  14.  t  lii,  1  E.  glo. 
Of*       "  '  buim'i.  rtir/.i    ind  ™t  «,»H 


IftrUa  Snith,  anil  our  A[i.  lisa  miul  (ML  (Ihe  laUer  of  ■  tlH  9U  I 
oil  or  S^dBtjr],  IlK  aiar  Gam  Tret,  hul«T«  (hKiilln.  tnT  In. )««. 


tiwf AWb  BobdI  ,  B.  connita  l)u«i.  Cturi..  F.  niprrlM 

fAirt.  A'nK.lilKtaiwIiflU  sm  ,  E  unKuiiiihiii /a»i.  <• 
« niMieot Kew HolUnii, villi Uiin-alau, ■luiniiulnl luvn    - 


.  fauna  u  birdgr  u  H  piil>«nUCi>li 
1  and  then  li  pintwtilii  no  tnj  xntl 


land wauldniciiuri«lhclrfiirdrwnlo|iUnloullhnr. and iKhcrAiiniaUuitrcHitiiilrTihiiiuiS  - 
pltcnlnlhdiiliniaicrlflindinnlL  Thr  iilnnliMuliHIc^  uidKcdiuuvenrlVtquHiUt  Imported, 
indmigliEMHiithoaif  InlhigiralnlibunriincFirihRCBprcDdnundratttafln 
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Hithoul  the  alightm  pn>(«Llon.  The  genua  mif  be  caniliMvl  neailr  u  liinl^ai  that  of  F.uciiJmi. 

Melratidirai  airi/iiau  Vent,  j  L^eiH'ap.'nnuia  imbrguuin  .tnaiM  Eial.  Boi.,t.  ^  ^  wtA  oaj JlglOLi 

thrub  ftoiB  (ft.  Id 6(1.  higb.    There  are  manf  oUiei  ipidta  discribeil,  and  twooi  three  mote  la- 

Ij^oipirmim  graiidi/!iliuin  Smith  [Ant.  Mw..  t,  ISII).  ;  &«.  C^.tTOI.  :  aiidsu[;l«.  701.1  It  ■ 
New  Hollanil  ihruti.wilh  large  vhiie  domcn,  pnidunl  In  June  ud  Juli.  It  wat  lEitrodueed  In  ISOS  g 
*"■*   '"""■--'■ ' —  ■-■'■-'-ighlofeft.  Drift. 


L.  UMltfTtm  AIL,  Rot  Cab.,  I.  1I9I.  j  /^liladtlphui  lani. 
1T74 1  ami  ID  hardj,  that  It  fteouenlLj  (Umli  the  open  air 


r-obU.  y«  tfutf.,  S.  IL  1U  L  1&  1  laa  ihrnb  with  the  habit  of 
Leuta^iaum,  Introduced  In  if/Hi,  and  Hairetlng  In  June 

which,  B.fitiuiu  O.  Don,  hae  been  IntcDdueod. 

FairtetM  mtrtiptla  Ocrtn.  (Bat.  Mar.,  t.  ISM. ;  and  our 
jh.  101.)  la  a  (hrub  Itom  New  Soulh  Wain,  crowliw  to 
■lie  height  of  10  ft.,  and  produclni  Ite  white  tamtn  InllaT 
■nd  June.     II  wu  iTilToduced  111  1788. 

^.  (frlcM  Lodd.  (Srf.  Cat-.t.  mg.)  «u  Introditoed  la  ISST,  and  lowed  bom  April  to  Julj;  but 
Ddlber  thie  noi  tb(  ' ■ - -■■■ 


Sect.  III.     MVRTEJE.      Stamensjtee.     F}-uitJUthy. 


cMiWnie  Zddd. ;  CalUlti'l  Guam  :\i  t.  ouSrt  c 
inlroducoa  In  IBIR,  •ndTu  general))'  kept  in  its 


Dnftceum  MarMk.  Herb,  t  P^ 


fS^ui  eommuHU  L.,  lie  common  Myrtle,  is  s  well-known  CTergreen  shrub,  m 
native  of  the  south  or  Europe,  which  is  Tound  wild  in  France,  about  Mar- 
seille*, and  from  that  city,  along  the  coast,  to  Genoa  (growing  in  thickets,  ereo 
within  reach  of  the  spra^  of  tne  sea),  and  throughout  Italj.  It  was  a  great 
bvourite  among  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  held  sacred  to  Venus.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Mj'rsine,  an  Athenian  maiden,  a  fiivourite 
3s  S 
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of  Hincrva,  who.sulTcring  love  to  overpower  her  w'ib- 
dom,  WHS  changed  into  a  myrtle  by  her  oflended  mis- 
tresa,  and  taken  pity  on  by  Venus.  Others  say  that 
Venus,  when  she  first  sprang  from  the  iKWiom  of  the 
sea,  had  a  wreath  of  myrtle  on  her  head.  The  temples 
of  this  goildess  were  always  surrounded  by  grovea  of 
myrtle ;  and  in  Greece  she  was  adored  under  the  name 
oFMyrtilla.  Pliny  says  that  the  Romans  and  .Sabincs, 
when   they  were  reconciled,  laid  down  their  arms 


under  a  myrtle  tree,  and  puriRed  themi^elveB  wi 
boughs.     Wreaths  of  myrtle  were  the  symbois  oi 
authority  worn  by  the  Athenian  magistrates.     The 


weapons  of  war  were  also  formed  of  this 
and  sprigs  of  injTtlc  were  entwined  with  the  laurel  wreaths  worn  by  those 
conquerors,  dnnng  their  triumphs,  who  had  gained  a  victory  without 
bloodshed.  The  victors  in  the  Olympic  and  other  games  were  also 
adorned  witli  myrtle.  In  Rome,  two  myrtles  were  placed  before  the  temple 
of  Romulus  Qinrinus,  to  represent  the  plebeian  and  patrician  orders,  which 
were  predicted  to  be  in  the  ascendency  according  to  the  state  of  the  trees.  The 
Roman  ladies  put  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  into  their  baths,  persuaded  that  the 
plant  of  Venus  must  be  favourable  to  beauty.  The  branches  and  berries 
were  steeped  in  wine  to  give  it  a  flavour;  and  the  fruit  was  used  in  cookery, 
as  the  entire  plant  was  in  medicine.  The  ancient  |>oets  made  it  their  favourite 
theme ;  and  Virgil  represents  vEncas  discovering  it  to  be  the  metamorphosed 
Polydorus.  {jEncid,  book  iii.')  The  myrtle  has  been  known  in  England  unce 
1597  i  and  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  British  poets.     Sjiencer  says, — 

WboK  thvlj  bsu^I  ihmrp  iIkI  did  mtvt  Ulf, 


Milton  places  the  myrtle  in  the  bower  of  Eve ;  and  Thomson,  in  those  beau- 
tiful lines,  beginning,  "  The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends,"  com- 
pares Lavinia  to  a  myrtle  which 

Though  the  myrtle  is  now  common  as  underwood  in  Italy,  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  was  not  n  native  of  that  country  ;  and  that  the  first  myrtle  seen  in 
Europe  was  planted  near  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  at 
Circeiii  and  he  adds  that  it  still  retained  its  Greek  name  of  murtos.  It  b 
remarkable,  that  this  name  is  still  preserved  in  all  the  European  languages; 
the  myrtle  being  called  myrtus  in  Latin;  myrto.in  Italian  and  Spanish;  murte, 
in  Goman ;  myrter,  in  Danish ;  myrten,  in  Swedish  ;  mirCe,  in  French ;  and 
■nyrta,or  murta,in  Portuguese.  Pl'ny  mentions  eleven  sorts  of  myrtles,and 
says  that  the  most  odoriferous  grew  in  Egypt.   Calo  only  speaks  of  three  kinds. 

Tile  Brst  cultivation  of  the  myrtle  in  England  is  assigned,  in  the  HoHia 
Xinwntu,  to  the  year  1 629 ;  when  Parkinson  informs  us  that  he  had  three 
sorts  in  his  garden ;  viz.  the  brond-lcaved,  and  (wo  varieties  of  the  boi- 
leaved.  Gerard,  however,  in  1507,  says  that  "  myrtles  never  bear  any  Ihiit  in 
England ;"  which,  surely,  implies  the  cultivation  of  it  in  this  country  before 
that  period.  Bradley  stales  that  rajTtles  were  introduced  by  Sir  Francis 
Carew  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1565.  Wben  they  returned  to  England,  after 
B  residence  in  Spain,  just  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada,  one 
of  these  myrtles  was  planted  by  Sir  P.  Carew  at  Bedington.  Evelyn,  in 
1678,  says,  "  1  know  of  one  (a  myrtle)  near  80  years  old,  which  has  been 
eontinually  exposed,  unless  it  be  that,  in  some  exceeding  sharp  seasons,  a 
Bitle  dry  straw  has  been  thrown  u|>on  it ;"  and  it  in  sup]>oBcd  that  be  alluded 
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to  the  tree  at  Beddington,  which  was  of  the  Spanish  broad-leaved,  or  orange- 
leavedy  variety,  and  which  Miller  and  Bradley  report,  in  1724,  to  have  been 
above  18  fl.  high,  and  to  have  spread  al)out  45ft«  This  tree,  however,  must 
have  been  of  more  than  the  age  assigned  to  it  by  Evelyn;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  severe  frost  of  1739-40,  when  it  was  160  vcars  old. 
Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard,  states  that  the  broad-leaved  and  narrow- 
leaved  varieties  were,  in  1633,  ''nourished  in  the  garden  of  Mistress  Tuggie, 
in  Westminster."  {Mart,  Mill,) 

Farlelies,  The  following  formi,  or  varieties,  of  myitle,  the  flnt  of  which  may  be  considered  m 
the  species,  are  given  in  Dun's  MUler,  ii.  p.  834.  :— 

§  i.    Melanocdrpa  Dec,  with  black  Fruit. 

The  varieties  comprised  in  this  group  are  all  Arequent  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  there  arc 
suhvaricties  belonging  to  this  division  with  double  flowers  and  variegated  leaves. 

fli  U.  r.  1  ramdna  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  Si3B. ;  the  common  broad-leaved,  or  Romany  Myrtle j  with 
ovate  leaves,  and  long  pedicels.  This  kind  is  sometimes  called  the  flowering  myrtle,  because  it 
flowers  more  fVeely  in  Kngland  than  any  other  variety. 

fli  M.  c.  S  tarentina  Mill  Icon.,  t  184.  f.  1. ;  tMe  Tarentum^  or  Box.leavcd  Myrtle.  —  Leaves  Mnall 
and  ovate.    Flowers  small,  and  opening  late  in  the  autumn.    Berries  round. 

*  M.  r.  3  UdikM  Mill.  Dict,:tA^  Italian^  or  upright.  Myrtle,  has  the  loaves  ovateJanceolate  and 
the  branches  erect. 

il  M.  c.  4  bie'tica  Mill  Diet.  Blackw.,  1 114.  j  the  AndaluMian^  or  Orange.leaved,  MyrtU,  hat 
the  leaves  lanceolate  and  acuminate. 

•  M.  e.  bltuHdmca  Lin.  Sp. ;  M.  acdU  Mill  Diet,  Ous.  Hist.,  1.  p.  G6.  fig.  1. ;  the  Porttigal 
MyrtU.    The  Nutmeg  Myrtle  appears  to  be  only  a  subvariety  of  this. 

€kM.c.  6  Mgica  Mill.  Diet,  the  broad-leaved  Dutch  Myrtle,  has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  acumi. 
nated,  crowded  together,  and  of  a  dark  green.    The  douhU-fiomerei  Myrtle  appears  to  be  a  sub 
variety. 

fli  H.  c.  7  mucrorUtta  L. ;  M.  minima  Mill,  j  the  Rosemary,  or  Thyme-leaved,  Myrtle ;  haathe 
leaves  Unear^anceolate,  acuminated. 

§  ii.    Leucocdrpa  Dec.     Fruit  white. 

tk  M.C.8  leucocdrpa  Doc.,  the  white-berried  Myrtle.— Thi*  variety  Is  a  native  of  Greece  and  the 
Balearic  Islands.    Tne  fhilt  is  rather  large,  and  edible,  with  a  grateAil  taste  and  smell. 

§  iii.     Garden  Varieties, 

The  above  varieties  are  constant;  but  there  are  many  varieties  in  gardens  which  are  more  v»> 
rlable :  the  following  are  the  names  of  most  of  these  :«— 

1.  Ooki-striped  broad-leaved  Myrtle. 

S.  Broad-leaved  Jews*  Myrtle,  l^is  variety  has  its  leaves  frequcnUy  in  threes,  on  which  aeeount 
it  is  said  to  be  in  esteem  among  the  Jews  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 

S.  UoU'Ctriped  Orange-leaved  MyrUe. 

4.  Silver-striped  lulian  Myrtie. 

5.  Striped-leaved  Myrtle. 

6.  Silver.«triped  Rosemary.leaved  Myrtle. 

7.  Silver-striped  Nutmeg  Myrile. 

8.  Cock's-comb,  or  Bird*s.nest  Myrtle. 

9.  Spotted.leaved  Myrtle 

ProfM^nffoM.  Culture,  ^c.  AH  the  varieties  are  readilv  propagated  by  cuttings  j  and  those  which 
ripen  their  firuit,  such  as  the  common  broad-leaved  myrtle,  come  up  in  abundance  flrom  seeds.  Cut. 
Ungs  may  either  be  made  of  the  ripe  wood,  or  of  that  which  is  in  a  growing  state;  the  latter  root 
soonest,  but  they  require  most  care,  and  success  will  be  most  certain  when  they  are  planted  in  sand, 
and  covered  with  a  belUglass.  The  fln«-  varieties  of  myrUe  might  be  grafted  on  tiie  common  and 
hardier  sorts ;  and  perluqis  something  might  be  gained  in  rendering  the  Australian  Myr^jxm  more 
hardy,  by  grafting  them  on  the  common  myrtle  Perhaps,  also,  something  might  be  done  In  the 
way  of  eross-ficcundation  between  Jtff rtus,  Psidium,  Melaleiica,  &c 

Statistiet.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  broad  and  narrow-leaved  myrtles  stand  out.  In  dry 
warm  sltuaUons,  as  bushes ;  sometimes  having  the  extremities  of  the  shooU  killed  down  by  Arost ;  but 
more  flrequentiy  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  after  a  fttisty  ni^t,  accompanied  with  snow  and 
sleet  After  such  nights,  the  plants  should  either  be  watered  overhead  with  water,  to  thaw  the 
frost ;  or  covered  with  a  mat,  to  prevent  them  ttom  thawing  suddenly  by  the  sun's  rays.  The  saftat 
mode  in  such  weather  Is,  to  cover  the  plant  with  mats  at  ni^t ;  because,  though  fhwt  will  not  kill  it, 
yet  it  always  Injures  the  foliage.  Botn  double  and  single  varieties  of  the  common  myrtle  cover  larse 
spaces  of  a  wall  in  the  Horticultur  il  Society's  Garden ;  and  there  are  many  houses  and  gardens  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  that  can  exhibit  trained  planU  ttom  10  ft.  to  iO  ft.  high,  and  nearly  aa 
wide.  AtCobham  Hall,  in  Kent,  there  are  several  trees  against  the  house  30  ft  high.  On  the 
Sussex  coast,  about  Worthing,  there  are  some  very  fine  |dants  against  houses.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  in  Devonshire,  the  myrtle  forms  hedges  to  gardens,  and,  in  shrubberies,  grows  as  large  as  the 
arbutus  does  about  London.  At  the  Willows,  near  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  there  were.  In  18S& 
two  myrtles  15  ft.  high,  as  standards  in  the  open  ground,  the  branches  of  the  largest  of  which  ooraorea 
a  space  90  ft.  in  circumference  (See  Qard.  Mag.,xi.  p.  SGO.)  In  Scotland,  in  East  Lothian,  moiw 
especially  at  Biel,  the  myrtle  grows  aeainst  a  wall  with  very  little  protection.  In  Ireland,  In  the 
Trinity  College  Bounic  Garden,  Dublin,  all  the  varieties,  except  the  orange-leaved,  stood  out 
against  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect ;  and  at  Youghall,  near  Cork,  there  is  a  plant  in  the  open  gar. 
den  20  ft.  high,  which  has  never  had  any  protection.  The  myrtle  will  not  stand  out  against  a  wall.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  without  a  good  deal  more  protection  than  it  requires  about  London ; 
but,  about  Toulon  and  Nice,  it  grows  wild  in  abundance ;  and  in  gardens  it  not  only  forms  hedges, 
but  is  sometimes  trained  as  a  tree  with  a  clear  stem.  This,  however,  is  no  improvement  to  it ;  for,  as 
the  head  is  thickly  rrowdeil  with  small  branches,  which  only  bear  leaves  at  their  extremities.  It  |MV» 
senls,  when  the  eye  is  beneath  it,  a  miserable  ap|M>arance.  looking,  as  is  observed  in  the  Nottveau 
Du  ilaffu't,  more  like  a  magpie's  nest,  or  a  dead  bush  placed  on  a  |iole,  than  a  living  tree. 
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SecL  IV.   Chast-elalcie'j:.     Stamens  Jree,  or  somexAal  polya- 
delphous.     Fruit  dry,  vith  I  cell.     Ocules  erccr. 

Omimla^iim  emium  Dal  Uitm.  Mu.  >.  P.H.I.3.CB.,  ti  ■ 
BMlIt  of  Sm  Hl4laild,  u  Kint  ««(>■■  Soaiid,  1  nir  ■■Kfulu  tbrMb, 


Thb  common  piUBiOD  flower  (Passifldra  cxrulea)  is  bo  hardy  in  the  ndgfa- 

bonrhood  of  London,  aa  to  flower  freely  against  a  wbU,  in  most  jean,  without 

anv  prottctioD  whatever  during  winicr.     In  very  drj'  sheltered  situationB,  it 

will  even  endure  the  open  air  aa  a  trailina  bush ;  but  as,  in  this  state,  it  a  liable 

to  be  killed  bv  winters  of  unusual  seventy,  unless  protected,  we  have  decided 

on  trcuting  the  genua  as  only  half-hardy.     It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or 

lajeri,  and  grows  freely  in  commbn  gnrdcD  si>il. 

Pattifi'ira   arrblc/i  L.   (Bat.  Mag.,   128.;  and  our 
^.709.)  is  a  well-known  climbing  green-house  plant, 

which  will  also  grow  and  flower  freily  on  garden  walb, 

and  on  the  sides  of  houses  with  a  southern  exposure. 

It  if  a  native  of  Bruzil  and  Peru,  and  has  been  in  cul- 

tintion    since    IGOD.      The   prevailing   colour   of  the 

flower  is  blue ;  and  that  of  the  fruit,  which  is   egg- 

■honcd,  and  about  the  size  of  a  Mogul  plum,  i.i  yellow. 

In  fine  sumniers,  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  open  air,  in  the 

neighliourhood  of   London,   both   agninst   a  wall,  and 

when  the  plant  is  treated  as  a  bush,  and  allowed  to  trail 

■loiw  the  iurfacc  of  the  ground.      It  ripened  fruit  in 
the  out  mate,  m  the  (loldworth  Nursery,  in  IB35. 


CHAP.  LI. 


CIIASSULA^CB/V 


u"i!'/hjbrld,  whi  ■ 
dend  u  hmtdj  u 


FvU"  IS^  ■nH  It  (»□■ 


ulbfurt  aul  fArdeni,  nUT,  perhai^,  Ik  u  hudjr  u 
lome  of  IhaK  tbovu  iDenlionH  i  ino,  u  they  are  ill 

«gjtinit  AG00Krf4tiT««jtnMext«ui<Flju  poulbLe. 

Uiimma  iMaMi/ilia  Dk.  ;  PiuiWm.iidiintlfaila 
Sal.  rtrn-.t  Mi  1  MMl  our^.  71  J. ;  ii  i  iplendld  twlno, 
■  nmLiie  or  Ninjblk  Iiland,  Inirodund  in  1191;  and, 

td.,  ne* 


\t  (latdlnflT  ban. 
kniind  on  tbt  opn'  wall  o'  tha  (Udtn  of  En^lratu  HoBih 
ripeciaefthli  Hiiiu,biUlfa>T  hiTcoaC  y«bf«i  liHmducMC 
HvlHidi  will,  no  doubt, be  »lKillictw(cntliii|H«iuim3puiUftrai  md  Mrhua  MunHtalBK dI|M  b« 
galntd  in  hinlinw  !>;  ■nltinf  r.  plnuatiitlndi  n  Pudllbn  cnbln.  IlieteiUileihoauor*)!  tb* 
planU  nDUccd  in  thb  cEiptrr  atmlt  to  nidlli  of  prMRIion,  In  Iting  them  In  bundlct,  ud  anlep. 
f-_ .._  , . ,.- -,mif,,  wJIm^hl  to  ba  without  then. 


Se'^dvm popuH/hlium  L.  (WiUd.  Sp.  Fl.,  it.  p.  762., Bb/.  Mag.,t.2lLY,  i 
Poptar-ifaved  Seduni,  or  Stonecrop;  j^nadinipHeros  populiTolia  Hawortk  5j 
Plant.  Sue.,  p.  113.;  is  a  hardj  mioiature  shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia,  which  « 
introduced  in  1780,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  It  is  remarkable  as  being 
truly  ligneous  in  a  genus  the  other  speciea 
of  which  are  nearly  all  herbaceous.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  particularly  , 
grateful  to  bees,  whence  this  shrub  is  well  ^ 
adapted  for  planung  near  an  apiary. 

Bffr.  ^ffl,  r»n'o"r  M  71^1 "  »  "tin  of  Portugili 
5ft.i>irf"j  producing  iu%eliSw'!J'ciwm  from  lureh 
to  December.  It  It  en  old  Inhabitant  oT  our  green. 
houiM.  and,  with  the  proper  piolectlnD,  would  iland 

<ine  with  lailijatnl  Icacei,  ind  one  with  Ifiiis  which 
..e.nc         -n  niuo.n»rorau,.n.n  ^^^ 


MUK'ki.ii.M  ^%b  nuniixi  i  M . 


CHAP,  LII. 


ur  Tirib  HAKi 


ASTk  or  Tiie  oMDi 


Tnm  'Xikr  wf  I'vlm  ryulf  one  g«tuu,  m>  dud  the  foUmi  n^  ^eacnc  ih»ii 
Ur*  will  (0fnraj  iIk  (bkf  of  the  characurikticf  »r  tbc  orila' :  — 
IflTKii  DM  /'.  iA^yiinl^njT.in  ilitxpditiiAtjat.  Petals  5,ari^f  frnatkc 
uJ]r(,  Otar  antiviti'fn  infjeiol  vmI  ToiTular.  Stamcm  15^  pcrigjaaaK. 
fh»i)  whh  3  'jr  ufff-e  cell*,  nitli  a  cootinuout  fleshr  atrle,  at  «1umc  t^ 
vc  iw  iiixiv  ttipiaaie  lints  u  there  are  cdla.  Pruti  drupaccooi;  -f— '-g 
hy  'i  nr  H  filcn.  Hee^  Kilttsn,  ptsidukius  br  a  \oo^  (boicnlaa.  FmImjii 
MriHCtit,  dkiAjltdimuiu. —  Shruln,  wilb  denJnoiu,  succulent,  ahcmau 
teBirn,«hii.-h,  in  Mime  itiMance*,  arein  fsKiciei;  asd  with  flmnn  mct-bo, 
wraoliWy.     i'nilicrtiui,  *lit(hllj- raline.  </.»»//.  lutrvd.fo  X.S.) 

GzavB  I. 


□  □ 


NITltA'HIA  f,.    Tub  Nit 

I4mnflrallim   Ut  dm,,  Sn  HIS, ;  |j 


DciiTijiliuii,  He.  MlmiliK,  fu'ldum  riainp  more  than  4  ft.  in  heieht ;  and,  in 
Dritinh  uarilcmi,  ihrivinf;  lieot  in  e  dry  loil,  compoccd  partly  or  lime  rubbbh, 
which  uliould  Im;,  about  oncv  a  year,  strewed  wiUi  a  thin  coat  of  salt.  Propa- 
gated by  cutting*. 

1.  N.  ScHo'BBsr  L.    Schober'a  Niti 

UnUVcall-m.  Un.  ^.,  fM. ;  lirt. 
r»d^3,  p.tM.1  Aoa'i  )|IU.,3. 
P.IU. 
S/ier.  C'liar.,  Sir.  lrf.-avn 
odiouft,  perfectly  entire. 
UrujMW  uvat«.  It  vorici. 
with  branche*  ■|>iny,  ooJ 
not  «».  A  nalive  of  the 
ndKhlK>urhood  of  lalt 
lakuti  ill  Itiimia.  {Dec. 
i'riHL.M.  11.4^0.)  Iiitro- 
diK'od  In  ITHH. 
Vanrlit$. 

«  If.  S.  1  imriat;    K. 

HJIifrii-a  I'all.  Fl.  Ron.,  t.  60.  f  a.,  Gmel.  Sib., 
i.  I.  IIK.  Lam.  III.,  1.  40:i.  f.  1.;  mid  our  fig. 
713.  —  Fruit  ofo  l>lacki*li  blue  colour.     A  native 
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•  y,  S.  2  cdspica;  N.  c&spica  Pall.  Fl.  Ross,,  t.  50.  f.  B.;  and  our 
Jig,  714.  —  Fruit  red.  Leaves  longer.  Native  by  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Steven's  written  observations  in  Willdenow's  Herbarium,  it 
differs  from  N.  S.  1  sibirica  in  its  young  branches  being  pubescent, 
and  in  its  fruit  being  larger,  and  much  more  acute.  The  flowers  of 
this  variety,  and  also  those  of  the  species,  are  white,  and  produced 
freely.  The  berries  black,  rather  larger  than  peas,  and  they  render 
the  bush  very  ornamental. 

Ji  2.  N.  TRiDENTA^TA  Dcsf,     The  ^toothed-leavcd  Nitraria. 

JdeniifieatioH,    D«f.  ¥\.  AtL,  1.  p.  37£. ;  Dec  Prod.,  a  p.  45<x :  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  155. 
Sffnonyfiu.    P^ganum  retiuum  Forsk.^  according  to  DcliL  in  bis  ///.  Fl.  JEgypt. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  wedge-«liai)ed,  rctuse,  tooUied  with  about  3  teeth.  Fruit 
ovate.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  456.)  A  native  of  sandy  fields  of  Barbary  and  Egypt ;  growing  to  tlie 
height  of  from  1  ft  to  S  ft    Introduced  In  1820 ;  but  not  firequent  in  collections. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OP  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OP  THE  ORDER  CACTA^CEiE. 

Onintia  vulgirit  Mill. ;  Cftctus  OpAntia  /..,  Mill.  Icon.,  t  191. ;  the  common  IndioH  Figt 
or  Prickly  Pear ;  i*  a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  southern  states,  and  is  found  abundantly 
in  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  It  is  also  very  common  in  Italy,  and  variooi 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  Virginia,  it  is  valued  for  lU  refreshing  fhiit ;  and  it  has  been  cuL 
tivated  for  the  sune  purpose  on  dry  rockwork,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  (See  Bmcye,  </ 
Card.,  edit  1835,  p.  97H.)  It  will  live  many  years,  with  little  or  no  protection,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
dry  warm  wall;  and,  Uiough  usually  prostrate,  yet,  if  the  shoots  are  nailed  to  the  wall,  it  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  several  feet  It  deserves  a  place  in  a  collection  of  halChardy  ligneous  succulent 
plants,  for  the  sake  of  its  singular  appearance;  and  various  other  genera  and  sp^es  belonging  to 
the  same  order  are,  probably,  nearly  as  hardy. 


CHAP,  LV, 

OF   THE    HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER    GROSSULA^CEJE. 

This  order  consbts  of  the  genus  Kibes  only;  and  the  following  charac- 
teristics of  that  genus  are  the  chief  of  those  of  the  order :  — 

RtBBS  L.  Calyx  superior,  having  4—5  coloured  lobes ;  and  bearing  from  its 
throat  5,  4,  or  ?  0,  small  petals ;  and  5,  very  rarely  6,  stamens.  The  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens,  are,  in  most  instances,  5  each ; 
and,  in  such,  are  alternate  with  one  another.  The  two  sexes  are  present,  in 
most  kinds,  in  the  same  flower;  in  a  few  dioecious,  at  least  in  result. 
Ovary  with  1  cell,  and  2  parietal  placentas.  The  ovules  numerous.  Su^le  1. 
Fruit  a  subglobose  berry,  tipped  with  the  remains  of  the  part  of  the  flower 
that  is  distinct  from  the  ovary.  The  seeds  many,  oblong,  subcompressed ; 
each  suspended  in  the  pulp  by  a  long,  slender,  funiculus ;  and  having  an 
aril,  homy  albumen,  and  an  embryo  that  is  minute,  dicotyledonous,  and 
situate  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  seed,  contiguous  to  the  hilum,  but  with 
the  radicle  pointing  to  one  side.  —  Shrubs,  unarmed  or  prickly.  Leaves 
alternate,  lobed  or  cut,  phuted  when  folded  in  the  bud,  deciauous.  A  bractca 
is  at  the  base  of  every  pedicel,  and  two  smaller  are  upon  it  below  the  ovary. 
Flowers  greenish,  whitish,  yellow,  or  red.  {Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  4>77.,  and 
Litidl,  Introd,  to  X.  S,)  M.  Spach,  in  the  Annnlcs  dcs  Sciences  NatureUes 
for  1835,  has  subdivided  the  genus  Kiben  into  the  gcocra  authenticated  as 
his  among  our  synonymes. 
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Gexcs   I. 


U 


A.-jy 


UriiES  L.     The  KiuEb.     Z/in.  St/tt.  Pentandria  Mon(^\iiia. 

IdemtifUatii/n.     Lin.  Oeii.,  L'>^I. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  477. ;  D«jn'i  MilL,  i  p.  177. 

Hyttonym**.    Cjrotsularii  Tuum.f  (iarrtn.  :  Chr>-»ob6ti7a,  Calobt'itrya,  Corei^Hiia, and  Ribet  ^ 

(jrtiM'iller,  fV. ;  Jolianrusbeffrc.  6'rr. ;  KruUbet,  Dutch ;  Ura  Sfuna,  Ital. ;  Grocwlla,  Spaa. 
Dertvatkm.     The  w«yrd  i*  frum  the  name  of  an   acid  plant  mcntiooed  bj  the  Arabian  pbysacsan^ 

which  ha«  tjeeu  di»covered  to  be  the  /fbdum  R'tbesi  GroMularia  is  from  the  L«tiD  groitmhu,  a 

littie  uurifH:  (Ik- 

JJeiCTipiwrif  Sfc,  This  genus  consists  of  low  deciduous  shrubs,  two  of 
which  (the  common  currant  and  gooseberry)  are  well  known  in  British 
gardens,  for  their  valuable  fruits.  We  shall  here  consider  all  the  species  of 
the  genus  entirely  in  the  light  of  ornamental  shrubs,  taking  little  notice  of 
the  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  fruit.  Many  of  the  sorts  here 
set  down  as  species  are,  we  have  no  doubt,  only  varieties  ;  but,  as  we  are  not 
able  to  refer  these  to  their  aboriginal  forms,  we  have  followed  the  usual  autho- 
rities, and  more  especially  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  (larden ;  a  synopsis  of  the  sorts  in  which,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  All  the  species  ofJtibes  strike  root  readily  from 
cuttings ;  and  t^row  freely  in  any  soil  tnat  is  tolerably  dry;  but,  as  they  are 
only  ligneous  in  a  subordinate  degree,  and  are  but  of  a  temporary  duration 
under  any  circumstances,  they  reouire  to  be  grown  in  dry  beds  or  borders, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  fitted  for  scientific  collections  or  fiower4x>rder8, 
than  for  general  shrubberies,  undug  arboretums,  or  lawns.  The  most  showy 
species  are  Ribet  sangulneum  and  aureum,  and  their  varieties.  R.  specidsum, 
has  a  singular  fuchsia-like  appearance  when  in  blossom ;  and  R.  multiflorum, 
though  the  flowers  are  greenish,  is  remarkably  elegant,  on  account  of 
the  long  many-flowered  racemes  in  which  they  are  disposed.  The  price, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  varies  from  Is,  to  2x.  each ;  at  bollwyller,  from  50 
cents  to  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half  a  dollar.  The 
varieties  cultivated  as  fruit  trees  are  much  cheaper ;  and  R.  speciosum,  which 
is  rather  difficult  to  propagate,  and  some  of  the  other  species,  which  are  new, 
and  as  yet  rare,  are  dearer. 

§  i.    Grossuldrice  Ach.  Rich.     Goosebeiries. 

Sifnonymen.    Orottoillcr  k  Maquereau,  Fr.  \  Stachelbeere  Strauch,  Ger. ;   Knii«bes,  DuUk  ;  Uva 
Spina,  Ital.  i  and  Grotella,  Span. 

Sect.  Char,,  Sfc,  Stems,  in  most  instances,  prickly.  Leaves  plaited.  Flowers 
in  racemes,  1,  2,  or  3,  in  a  raceme.  Calyx  more  or  less  bell-shaped.  (Dec, 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  478.)  Shrubs  with  prickles ;  and  with  the  leaves  and  fruit 
more  or  less  resembling  those  of  the  common  gooseberry. 

A.  Flowers  greenish  white, 
•  1.  J?.  oxvACANTiiof  DRs  L,     The  Hawthom-Z^arerf  Goosebcrry. 

Idimt^calion.    I^ln>h  1-1.  Arocr.  Sept,  9.  p.  1(15. ;  Berlandicr  in  Mem.  Soc  Phjrt.  Gen.,  SL  part  S. 

p.  -kl  t  1.  f  1.,  not  of  Michaux. 
Engravingt.    M6m.  Soc  Phy«.  Gen.,  a  par*  2.  t  1.  f.  1. ;  DiU.  Elth.,  t.  159.  p.  166. }  and  our>^.  715. 

Spec.  Char,,Sfc,  Infra-axillary  prickles  larger,  and  mostly  solitary;  smaller 
prickles  scattered  here  and  there.  Leaves  glabrous,  their  lobes  dentate,  their 
petioles  villous,  and  a  little  hispid.  Peduncles  short,  bearing  1 — 2  flowers. 
Berry  globose,  glabrous,  purplish  blue.  A  native  of  rocks  of  Canada.  (Dec, 
Vnni,,  lii.  p.  478.^  This  shrub  varies  much  in  the  number  and  colour  of 
its  prickles,  and  its  more  or  less  dense  ramification  and  pubescence.  The 
fruit  reseniblos  that  of  the  common  gooseberry,  and  is  sometimes  red,  and 
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at  other  times  green,  or  purpliah  blue; 
tuid,  when  ripe,  it  is  agreeable  Ui  the 
taste.  This  species  was  introduceil  in 
1705;  but  it  is  not  eomnion  in  British 
gardens,  the  R.  oxyaeanthoides  of  Mi- 
ehauK  (R.  lac^stre  Poir.)  being  dif- 
fcrent  from  it,  Perhafis  it  is  only  one 
of  the  wild  states  of  the  common 
gooseberry;  indeed  it  would  not  sur- 
prise us,  if  future  ciperiinents  shoulil 
prove  that  most  of  the  sorts  described 
in  this  section  were  neither  more  nor 
leas  tlian  different  states  of  this  valuable 
fruit  shrub.  As  it  varies  so  very  much 
whenin  a  state  of  culture,  it  is  reasonable 
to  snnpose  that  it  will  vtay  much  also  in 
a  wild  state,  in  different  soils,  situations. 


■  a,  il.  SBTo'sLM  Lindl.    The  bristly  Gooseberry. 

Mnillfltatio*.     Llndl  Bat.  Reg  ;  Hook.  n.  Amtr.,  L  p.  EM. 

Onn'l  UrlL,  3.  |k  177.  i  Lodd.  Cat,  rS,  IKIfi. 
Bngrathqii.    lAadl.  BOL  Hcg.,  L  1°37,  i  »nd  out^Ig.  716. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  beset  with  dense  bristles. 
Prickles  unequal,  subulate.  Leaves  roundish, 
cordate  at  thebane,  pubescent,  3 — 6-1  obeil,  deeply 
crennted.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  aometunes  brae- 
teste.  Calyx  tubularly  campanulate,  with  the 
segments  linear,  obtu.se,  ana  spreading,  twice 
the  length  of  the  petals,  which  ore  entire.  Ber- 
ries hispid.  (Uon'i  MU/.,  iii.  p.  177.)  Native  of 
North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskat-  ' 
chawan.  A  shrub,  growing  4-  ft,  or  5  ft.  high  ;  ' 
flowering  in  April  and  Alay.  Introduced  in 
1810. 

•  3.  R.  TRiFLo'Ruii  H-'.    The  3-flowcTci]  Ooosd>erry. 

lOeniifitallBn.  WUld.  Enum.,  I.  p,  51. ,  BnUmdlK  In  Mim. 

See.  Phjj.  Ocii.,3.(«Baj  DecPrnd.,a  p.iTSli  Don't 

HHL,  3,  p,  177,  {  Lodd.  CtL,  ed.  KXi. 
Sipumwme,     A.  tumtneum  Hom.    Emm.  Bort.  Hn/*., 

EKgTBrbif.    lltm.Sae.Fli7>.aal.,3.piinS,  1 1,  C4.iUd 

ourjtf'  717- 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Infra-axillary  prickles  soli- 
tary.   Leaves  glabrous,  'i — j-lubed,  incisely 

dentate.     Peduncles  bearing  1 — 3  flowers. 

Pedicels  long.      Bractens   membranaceous,  717 

sheathing.     Calyxes  tubularly  bcll-bhnped. 

Petals  Rpathulately  obcordatc.     Berries  red-  - 

dish, glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  478.)     / 

native  of  Nortn   America.     Introduced  ii 

teiSj  and  easily  distinguished  from  R.Cy- 

n6sbati  by  its  smooth  fruit,  narrow  flowers, 

and  exserted  stamens.    In  Dritish  garden 

its  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft,  and 

produces  its  whitish  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
•  4.  R.  (t.)  ni'teuh  Lindl.     The  snoiiy-fovicTed  Curranl-iilie  Gooseberry. 
MenlifintUon.    LlndL  In  BoL  Rf*.,  t.  1fig£ 
Entrawhip.    Bot  Htg.  L  lflK.j  »od  our^.  714 

Sjyec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  prickly,  the  prickles  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  or  in 
threes.  Leaves  glabrous,  roundish,  entire  at  the  base,  having  in  the 
outward  part  3  Uunt  lobes  that  are  crenately  cut.     Flowers  about  3 


laaiioaTT^i*  A3a  rzcnuT'-ii. 


ftf  Ar.  n:i^im  «  tt^JKC  The 
jnw  of  [hat  of  the  Uadi 
enrrant,  nul  r/  rhe  wme 
(V^  ru-.h  u.rpie.  It  re»anW 
K  T^  differer.t :  it  n  otdnli  dtataate  ot  die  A 
pKrrj^Me  mt^ttiAt  beii  eocnclKmca;  m  G«ii  of  vhicfa  it  hn  aiidh  iriK 
arvl.  trofm*,  raclier  perfoic^l,  btODr,  wtiicii  b  exDcmelT  apcoble.  TW 
firuH  ia  ntber  too  acxi  to  be  eaten  ra-s  ;  bat.  *h««  r^p«,  it  — tti  <icBdo>» 
UirtM,  wv)  w<inl<l,  [ir''jhaU  V,  *£ird  an  exceUeot  means  of  iiiproiiiif  thecal 
l>./in  jT'ifrteheTTj  b;  hybrHtii^J"  (UaJJ.  in  BM.  Reg^  Aa^  lS»->  X.  nl- 
*Fi>n),  »|iart  fri»i  thete  cofBitkrBtiota  'ofaicfi,  bowercr,  wiU  prabaU;  lead 
tit  it*  enhare  >)i  the  kitcheo-gardei]),  is,  frooi  it^  vbhc  pctiifcikntt  Suvni, 
W  adiAtifin  to  uur  onwrnenuJ  bard  j  ihnifaa. 


m.  J  ,«.  «.  H.  f  i  ;  — *  oor  j^  T» 

Bpri-.Vhar.A':.  Infra^tillarj prickk* 
1— if.  f.«sre«  3 — 14obed,  foftlj 
(nibciicmt.  Fe^luncUs  bearir«  ii — 
'A  n«nrcn,  Cal  rxra  caoipanuutdT 
rvliiuhi^^.  Fctala  ni»]I,  mucft 
•nurler  than  the  ni^miu  and  Ma- 
MICIM.  Htyle  (imple,  toward  the 
middle  bairy,  rarelj'  glabrou*.  Berrjr 

IYi'kiy.  A  natiri:  tif  mountains 
(■  (^aiNula,  on  the  authority  of  c; 
I'lirah  :  and  of  Japan,  on  the  au- 
ihority  of  TbiinbtTg.  (Wer.  Prod., 
iii.  jt.470.)  It  hardly  difll-n  from 
H,  divaric^iim,  exeept  in  the 
bnmdcr  tt^  rX  the  corolla,  and  the 
ttHirttT  itonK-ni.  {Dtm'i  Mill.,  iii, 
|i.  I7H,)  It  wei  introduced  in  17a&.  Grows  to  the  height  of  3It.  or  4ft., 
Mid  iiroduccM  Its  flowers  in  April.  There  are  two  varieties :  one  with 
whitiuli  tlowcra,  and  smooth  fruit ;  and  the  other  with  prickly  branches 
and  fruit,  anil  flowers  pubescent  and  purplish.  The  former  ia  a  native  of 
lliidniin's  liny ;  and  the  latter,  about  Lake  Huron. 

■  (J.  /(.  (t.)  mvARICA'TUM  Dougi.     The  sprcading-jronriioij  Gooseberry. 

l^nllfftaUm.    Douil.  In  HiX.  llt'ii..  t  I.IW. i  ■>»>'•  Hill.,  3.  |i.  ITS. ;  ImM.  OL. cd.  I83G. 
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^pec.  Ciar^  ^e.     Branches  divaricate,  brisily,  st 

length  naked.    Spines  1—3  together,  oxiltarj-, 

deflexed,   large.      Leaves   roundbJi,   3-lobed, 

deeplv  toothed,  nerved,  glabrous.    Peduncles 

3-ilowered,  drooping.     Calyx  funnel-sbaped  i 

with  the  segments  at  length  spreading,  and 

twice  the  length  of  the  tube.     Style  and  sta-  ? 

mens    exscrted.       Berries    glabrous,    black, 

smooth,  and  spherical  j  pleasant  to  the  taat 

PelaU  white,  (non't   Mill.,  iii.   p.  17S.) 

common  bush,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  lie 

Indian  villa^,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  S 

North  Amenca ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  grow- 
ing from  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  hl^. ;  flowering  in  April. 

Introduced  in   1836.      It  is  nearly  allied  to  R.  trifldrujn,  of  which,  like 

Jt.  Cyndsbsti  and  sume  of  the  following  sorts,  it  in,  probably,  only  a  variety. 

•  7.  R.  (t.)  irri'guuu  Dougl.     The  well-watered  Gooseberry. 

UnliPtaUom.    nottgl.  In  Hmt.Tisni.,  7.11.M6.;  Mook.FL  Bor.  Ani«t.,lii.«3I.;  Dnn'iMlll.S. 

p.  1 1&  ;  Lodd.  Clt.,  cd.  I8K 
Smmmt.  A.  ?tiiKiTum  Tir. 
tmgraikmt,.    Our//.7«l. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sic.     Prickles  axillarv,  ter. 
nary.      Leaves  cordate,  somewnat  5- 
lobed,  toothed,  ciliated,  piloae  on  both 
surfaces,  nerved.      Peduncles  3-flow- 
ered,  beset  with  glandular  hairs.  Calyx 
campanuiate.     Segments  linear,  alwut  ■ 
eqaal  in  length  to  the  tube.     Bcr  ' 
glabrous,  spherical,  half  an  inch  in  i..  . 
meter,   smooth,   juicy,    and    well-fla- 
voured.    Apparently  closely  allied  to 
R.  trifldrum.  (Don'i  Mill.,  lii,  p.  178.)       ^ 
Found  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame-       *^  '*' 

rica,on  moist  mountain  rocks,  near  springs  and  streams;  on  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains; and  on  the  banks  of  the  Spokan  river.  A  shmb,  growing  to  the  height 
of  3  ft.  or  1  ft.    Introduced  in  1 620. 


Sptc.  Char.,  S^c.  Spines  infra-axillary.  Branches  sparingly  hispid,  with  short 
hairs.  Leaves  small,  cleft  half-way  down  into  3  dentate  lobes.  Peduncles 
l-flowered.  Berries  glabrous,  red.  (See.  Prod,,  iii,  p.  479.)  A  native  of 
rocky  mountains  in  Canada  and  Virginia,  It  was  introduced  in  1812. 
(Irows  to  the  hoght  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  firoiluces  its  greenish  white  flowers  in 
April  and  May ;  and  ripens  its  red  fruit  in  August, 

•  9.  R.  oba'cile  Michx.    The  slender-irancAed  Gooseberry. 

KmillcaflSK.    MIcbi.  F1.  Bor.  Ann..  1.  p.  111.;  Punb  Fl  Anwr.  SepLj  Dae.  PnxL.S  f.tl9. 

SjKc.  Char.,  /(c.  Infra-axillary  spine  very  ahort.  Petioles  oS  leaves  slender. 
Disks  cut  into  acute  lobes.  Peduncles  slender,  upright,  bearing  about  8 
flowers.  Calyx  glabrous,  tubularly  bell-shaped.  Bemes  glabrous,  purple, 
or  blue ;  of  exquisite  flavour.  (Dec.  f  rmf.,iii.  p.  470.)  Wild  in  the  mountdns 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  moucitainous  meadows  from  New  Yoi^  to  Virginia. 
Introduced  in  181i!.  Growing  to  the  hdght  of  3ft.  or  4ft.;  and  flowering 
in  April  and  May. 

■  10.  R.  acicula'he  SboA.    Tbe  acicular-jpiiteif  Gooseberry, 

lanalfiaUim.  Smith  in  Km'!  Crd.  i  l>tH)1  Hlll.,3.  p.  r 
SVMMfiu.  R.  U'Tfrcnip*  Sirtrri  *•  i><ifl,  Kliril.  S^r.,  1 
Ettmi'K.    Led.  Ft  Kou.  AH.  III.,  L  tSU, 


'.f.tl*..7PtU.H.K, 
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Spec.  Char.y  cj-c.  Very  prickly.  Prickles  stipular,  3 — 5-parted.  Leaves 
rather  pubescent,  nearly  orbicular,  3 — 5-lobed.  Lobes  bluntish,  deeply  ser- 
rated. Peduncles  usually  1 -flowered,  bracteolate  in  the  middle.  Calyx 
campanulate,  smoothish.  Berries  bractless,  and,  as  well  as  the  styles,  quite 
glabrous.  Stem  erect,  or  procumbent.  Petals  white.  Berries  glabrous, 
yellowish,  or  purplish ;  sweet,  with  a  grateful  taste.  (Don's  MilL,  iii.  p.  178.) 
A  native  of  Siberia,  on  stony,  rocky,  mountainous  places.  Plants  bearing 
this  name  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

•  11.  iJ.  Grossula'ria  L.     The  cowwwn  Gooseberry. 

Jdfntification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  291.;  Smith*s  EngL  Bot,  1 1292.;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  179.;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1856. 

Synotijfftus.  R.  ITva-crispa  (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  546. ;  Orossul&ria  hirsata  MiU.  Diet.,  No.  2. ;  R.  U>»- 
crtspa  var.  5  tatlva  Dec.  Ft.  Fr.,  4.  p.  408.,  Ptenck  Icon.^  148. ;  Feaherry,  Ckeskite  ami  the 
north  qf  England;  Fmbes,  Norfolk i  Grozert  in  Scotland  ;  Grofcilier  k  Maquerenu,  Fr.  /  Qriadle 
in  Piedmont ;  gemcine  Stachelbeere,  Ger.  y  Uva  Spina,  Ital. 

Derioation.  U^va-crispa  signifies  the  rough  grape.  Feabcrry  is^a  corruption  of  fever-berry,  from 
the  nruit  being  formerly,  accorriing  to  Gerard,  considered  a  specific  against  fevers ;  fesbet*  or 
feapes,  is  an  abbreviation  of  feaberry.  Grozert  is  evidently  taken  ft^m  the  French  name 
Grosseiller  k  Maquercau  is  from  the  Latin  name  Grossularia,  and  the  use  made  of  the  fruit  «s  a 
sauce  for  mackerel.  Stachelbeere  signifies  prickly  berry;  and  Uva  Spina,  the  prickly  grape. 
Gooseberry  i>  from  gorse  berry,  from  the  prickliness  of  the  bush  resembling  that  of  the  gorw,  or 
furze ;  or,  more  probably,  from  the  use  made  of  the  iVuit  as  a  sauce  to  young,  or  green,  geese 

Engraving.    EngL  Bot,  t  1292. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Prickles  2  or  3  under  each  bud.  Branches  otherwise  smooth, 
and  spreading  or  erect.  Pedicels  1 — 2-flowered.  Leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  rather 
villous.  Bracteas  close  together.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  reflexed  8eg« 
ments,  which  are  shorter  than  the  tube.  Petals  rounded  at  the  apex, 
glabrous,  but  bearded  in  the  throat.  Style  always  beset  with  long  dovm. 
{Don's  MULy  iii.  p.  179.)  A  native  of  Europe  and  Nepal,  in  woods  and 
hedges. 

Varieties, 

A  R.  G.  2  iPva-crispa  Smith  Engl.  Fl.,  ii.  p.  333. ;  /J.lTva-crfspa  Lin.  Sp,y 
292.,  Snuth  Engl,  Bot.,  t.  2057.;  UVa  crlspa  Fuch  HisL,  t.  187.; 
UVa  spina  Math.  Ko/gr.,  1. 1.  151.  f.  1.,  Black w.  Herb,,  277.;  R, 
UVa-crlspa  var.  1  sylvestris  Berlandicr;  has  the  berries  smooth. 

A  R.  G.  3  spinosissima  Berl.  MSS.  has  the  branches  thickly  beset  with 
spines. 

a  R.  G.  4  reclinata  Berl.  MSS.;  i?.  reclinatum  Lin.  Sp,,  291.;  Gros- 
sularia reclinata  AHii.  Diet.,  No.  1. ;  has  the  branches  rather  prickly, 
and  reclinate. 

A  R.  G.  5  BesserihiSL  Berl. MSS,;  jR.hybridum  BesserPrim,  FL  Gail,  Atsstr., 
p.  186. ;  has  the  branches  prickly,  and  the  fruit  {pubescent,  inter- 
mixed with  glandular  bristles.     Native  of  Cracow,  in  hedges. 

A  R.  G.  6  subinemiis  Berl.  MSS.  —  Plant  nearly  glabrous.  Bark  smooth, 
brown.  Prickles  axillary.  Flowers  and  leaves  small.  Native  about 
Geneva.     Perhaps  a  subvaricty  of  R.  G.  reclinata. 

•  R.  G.  7  macrocdrpa  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  478.  —  Stigmas  often  longer  than 
the  petals.     Flowers  and  berries  large. 

A  R.  G.  8  bractedta  Berl.  MSS.  —  Berries  clothed  with  2 — 4 — 5  straight, 
coloured,  nearly  opposite,  bracteas  and  bristles,  resembling  sepals, 
which  fall  off  before  the  berry  arrives  at  maturity.  (Don's  ATiU^  iiL 
p.  179.) 

Other  Varieties,  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of  the  sorts 
described  in  this  division  of  the  section  Grossulariae  are  only  wild  varieties 
of  the  common  gooseberry.  Till  lately,  botanists  made  even  the  rough 
and  the  smooth-fruited  kinds  of  the  cultivated  gooseberry  two  distinct 
species,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  synonymes  to  R,  U\a-crispa  above ;  though  it 
was  recorded  by  Withering,  that  seeds  from  the  same  fruit  would  produce 
both  rough  and  smootli-fruited  plants.  If  varieties  were  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  sorts  in  cultivation,  they  would  be  found  almost  without  number. 
The  following  selection  of  garden  varieties  has  been  made  solely  with 
reference  to  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants :  — 
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The  Red  Champagne,  or  Ironmonger,  has  the  branches  erect  and  fasti- 
giate,  and  will  form  a  handsome  bash,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high. 

Horseman* s  Green  Gage  is  a  most  vigorous- growing  plant,  with  a  spread- 
ing head,  and  will  form  a  bush  10  ft.  high. 

The  Red  Rose  is  a  vigorous-growing  bush,  with  a  pendulous  head,  but 
seldom  rising  higher  than  3  ft.,  unless  trainea  to  a  stake  to  some 
height  before  it  is  allowed  to  branch  out. 

Description f  Geography,  Sfc,  The  gooseberry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  a  low 
shrub,  var3ang  much  in  habit  and  magnitude,  according  to  the  soil  and  si- 
tuation in  which  it  is  found.  Villars,  in  his  Histoire  des  Plantes  du  Dau* 
phine,  mentions  that  the  gooseberry  is  common  every  where  in  that  country ; 
that  in  hedges  it  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  with  large  villous  leaves ; 
but  that  on  mountains  it  is  seldom  found  so  hi^h  as  2  ft.,  and  with  very 
rough  branches,  wholly  covered  with  yellowish  stiff  prickles.  In  England, 
the  gooseberry  is  found  on  old  walls,  in  woods,  and  in  hedges ;  and,  in  Scot- 
land, occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages ;  and,  though  undoubtedly 
naturalised  in  both  countries,  it  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  it  is 
aboriginal  in  either.  It  is,  however,  truly  wild  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  more  particularly  in  the  Valais  and  in  Piedmont,  where  it  is 
called  griselle,  and  where  it  is  found  in  copse-woods,  producing  a  small, 
green,  hairy  fruit.  The  common  gooseberry,  or  a  species  nearly  allied  to  it, 
Royle  observes,  is  found  in  the  Himalayas,  on  mountains  near  the  almost 
inaccessible  sources  of  the  Ganges.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being 
indigenous  in  North  America,  where  it  is  known  by  botanists  under  various 
names.  Among  other  localities,  we  may  cite  as  one  the  rocks  about  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  whence  branches  and  ripe  fruit  have  been  sent  to  us.  When 
the  bush  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it  is  always  found  in  a  tolerably  dry 
and  loose  free  soil,  and  in  a  situation  rather  shady  than  otherwise ;  unless 
we  except  the  instances  in  which  the  seeds  have  been  carried  by  birds  to  the 
tops  of  walls,  the  summits  of  ruins,  anrd  the  hollow  trunks  and  partially  de- 
cayed branches  of  old  trees.  In  the  famous  lime  tree  at  Neustaidt,  in  Wur- 
temberg,  gooseberries  are  grown  in  the  hollow  branches,  and  the  fruit  sold 
to  strangers,  as  mentioned  m  detail  in  p.  372. 

Higtory,  The  gooseberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  it  is  uncertain  at  what  penod  in  modem  times  it  began  to  be 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  appears  to  be  in  the  Com* 
mentaries  of  Matthiolus,  who  states  that  it  is  a  wild  fruit,  which  may  be  used 
medicinally.  AmongBritish  authors,  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Turner,  in  1573, 
and  afterwards  by  Parkinson  and  Gerard;  the  last  noticing  it  not  only  for 
its  medicinal  properties,  but  for  its  use  in  cookery.  In  the  first  edition  of  Du 
Hamel,  the  gooseberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  about  Paris ; 
but  he  says  it  was  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  hedges  and  thickets,  whence 
it  might  be  transplanted  into  cultivated  grounds,  the  bark  having  the  advantage 
of  not  being  liable  to  be  eaten  by  the  rabbits,  on  account  of  its  prickles. 
The  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  the  fruit  to  any  consi- 
derable size.  In  Les  Agremens  de  la  Campagne,  published  in  1750,  "  les 
groseilles  "  are  said  to  be  no  where  so  good  as  in  Holland ;  and  directions 
are  given  for  propagating,  training,  and  pruning  the  plants,  so  as  to  bring 
the  miit  to  a  laree  size,  which  vary  very  little  from  the  most  approved  prac- 
tice of  the  best  Lancashire  growers'  of  the  present  day ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamely  it  is  stated  that  M.  Delauny  had  seen,  in  Holland, 
gooseberries  as  large  as  plums.  Allioni,  in  his  Auciuarium  ad  Fioram 
Pedemontanam,  pubEshed  in  1789,  says  that  the  fruit  of  the  gooseberry  b 
eatable,  though  it  is  somewhat  astringent ;  but  that  it  is  neglected  in  Pied- 
mont. In  Britain,  the  earliest  notice  of  the  culture  of  the  gooseberry  is  in  Ray, 
who  mentions  the  pearl  gooseberry  as  in  cultivation.  The  fruit  appears  to 
have  been  in  little  esteem  in  England,  even  so  late  as  in  Miller's  time,  though 
the  currant  was  then  in  some  repute;  and  in  the  same  work  it  is  stated,  that 
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SO  little  was  known  of  it  in  Paris,  that  the  Parisians  had  not  e?en  an  appro- 

Eriate  name  for  it.  In  Britain,  it  has  certainly  been  brought  to  its  present 
ighly  improved  state  by  the  Lancasliire  weavers,  about  the  end  of-  tna  last 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  it  noight,  probabiyi  be  traced 
in  company  with  the  weavers,  from  Lancashire  to  Norwich,  and  from  Norwich 
back  to  the  Low  Countries,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  famoua  for 
its  culture.  At  present,  the  gooseberry  is  universally  cultifated  in  Biitain, 
aft  one  of  oor  most  valuable  table  and  culinary  fruits;  and  the  improved  Bri- 
tuh  varieties  arc  fuiding  their  way  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
that  of  North  America. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  unripe  fruit  was  formerly  employed,  in  France^  in 
culinary  preparations,  for  the  same  purpobcs  as  verjuice,  to  which  Du  Haael 
says  that  it  is  inferior,  from  its  peculiariy  herbaceous  taste.  Genurd  recom- 
mends the  unripe  fruit  to  be  used  m  broths,  instead  of  vequice ;  and  says  that 
the  ripe  berries,  if  eaten  b^  themselves,  "  ingender  raw  and  colde.  bloode." 
The  tender  leaves,  he  says,  if  put  into  a  salad,  arc  good  for  curing  the  gniTel. 
The  gooseberry,  in  its  present  improved  state,  is  used  in  British  kitchens, 
before  it  is  ripe,  for  tarts,  puddings,  sauces,  creams,  &c.,  and  for  preserving 
whole,  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  hfcompit 
npe.  Tt  is  also  used  for  making  British  champagne^  or  green  gooaeberry 
tnne.  When  ripe,  it  is  brought  to  the  dessert  till  the  end  of  August ;  and,  by 
shading  the  bushes  of  particular  kinds,  a  supply  may  be  kept  on  them  till 
October  and  November,  and,  in  dry  autumns,  till  Christmas,  in  a  ripe  atafte, 
itA  principal  culinary  uses  are  for  making  jam  and  wine;  but  it  ia  also  em- 
ployed for  tarts  and  puddings,  which  are  by  some  preferred  to  thoae  made 
of  green  gooseberries.  Directions  for  making  goosebernr  wine  (together  with 
a  oetail  of  the  crushing-press,  utensils,  &c.,  requisite  for  making  the  British 
champagne)  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener*s  Ala^azme,  vol.  viii.  p.  ISO.  and 
p.  551. ;  and  in  the  same  volume  are  also  directions  for  making  gooaeberry 
bt^ndy.  In  the  General  Index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Gardemeft 
Magazine^  a  great  many  references  will  be  found  to  articles  on  the  culture  of 
the  gooseberry,  and  on  the  different  purposes  to  which  its  fruit  is  applied  by 
British  housewives ;  and  the  essence  of  the  whole  information  on  the  subject, 
contained  in  that  work,  will  be  given  in  our  Suburban  Gardener,  As  we  are 
here  treating  of  the  gooseberry  solely  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  we  consider 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  soil,  situation,  and 
culture  of  a  shrub  so  easily  managed. 

a.  Sorts  of  Gooseberries  belonging  to  Division  A,  unth  greenish  white  Flowers^ 

which  are  not  yet  introduced. 

R.  saidtvm  Hook. ;  B.  sax&tile  Dotigl.  MS. ;  R.  triflbnim  Svet.  Ft.  Bott.,  edit  S.  i>.  90. ;  hu  Um 
•temt  nrdy  prickly,  and  the  fruit  resembling  a  common  goocddeny.  It  ia  found  wiki  about  JLake 
Huron,  and  may,  we  think,  be  oonaidered  a<  a  variety  of  A.  trifl6rum. 

R.  rotundtfdlhon  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Aroer.,  \.n.  110.,  has  the  spine*  nearlv  axillary,  the  learca 
DMriy  orbicular,  and  the  berrfcs  smooth.    It  fs  a  natire  of  the  high  mountains  of  CaroHna. 

B.  eatiedtkmm  Adams  {J)on*t  Mill.,  iii.  pi  17a)  has  stipular  prickles,  and  5Jobed  leaTC«i  It  b  a 
native  of  Caucasus,  and  "perhaps  only  a  subvanety  of  R.  O.  U*va-crlspa.'* 

R.  cuneffdtium  Ruis  et  Pav.,  and  R.  CHcuilAtum  Hook,  et  Am.,  are  described,  in  Don's  MMtrr,  as 
natives  of  South  America,  with  the  habit  of  E.  G.  U'va^rispa. 

B.  Flowers  red. 

A   12.  It.  sPECio^suM  Pursh.    The  shovfy-Jlowered  Gooseberry. 

JdaUificaUoH.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  731. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  47a  ;  Don*8  Mill.,  a  pc  Ifti 
Sgnmifmet.    R.  sUmlneum  Smith  m  Reet^t  Cucl.,  Dfc.  Prod.,  a  p.  477.  ?  R.  fuchsioM^  Fl.  Mex.. 

ic  ined.,  Berlandier  Mem.  Soc  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.  p.  43.  t  3. ;  R.  triacanthum  MenxicM. 
Engravingt.    ?FL  Mex.,  an  unpublished  figure;  Mem.  Soc  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars 2.  t  a  ;  Sw.  FI- 
Gard.,  Sd  ser.,  1 1491 ;  and  our  ;S^.  7SS. 

Spec.  Char.,  tjc.  Shrub  prickly.  Prickles  infra-ajiillary,  triple.  Branches 
hispid.  Leaves  with  petiole  short,  and  disk  wcd^e-shapcd  at  the  baae, 
rounded  at  the  outer  end,  indistinctly  3-lobcd,  incisely  crenate,  glabroua, 
and  nerved.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  bearing  I — 3  flowcra. 
Pedicels  and  germcns  hairy  with  glanded  hairs,    firactcas  rounded  or  very 
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obtuse.  Flowers  of  a  deep  red.  Calyx 
cylindrical,  4-parted;  the  lobes  ob- 
long, obtuse.  Petals  of  the  length  of 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  4 ; 
in  length  double  that  of  the  calyx.  Fi- 
laments red.  Style  as  long  as  the 
stamens,  simple,  red.  (^Dec.  Prod,^  iii. 
p.  477.,  under  R.  stamfneum;  and 
p.  478.,  luider  IS.  specidsum.)  A  native 
of  America,  on  the  western  coast,  and 
of  California,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Menzies,  who  first  discovered  it  there. 
Introduced  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
in  1829,  and  now  to  be  met  with 
nearly  in  all  good  collections.  The 
shining  leares  and  large  crimson  glit- 
tering blossoms  (resembling  those  of  the  fuchsia)  of  this  species  render 
it  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  the  flower-garden  and  shrubbery.  The 
leaves,  in  favourable  situations,  arc  frequently  retained  during  great  port 
of  the  winter;  so  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  an  evergreen. 
It  wtU  grow  by  cuttings  of  the  old  or  young  wood,  but  not  so  rea£iy  m 
most  other  species ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  peggiog 
down  the  shoots  quite  flat,  and  covering  them  with  an  inch  of  soil,  as  recom- 
mended for  the  propagation  of  the  common  plum  for  stocks,  (p.  690.)  When 
plants  are  wanted  expeditiously,  this  ought  to  be  done  in  a  pit,  or  bed  of 
earth  covered  with  a  frame,  to  which  heat  can  be  applied  b^  hnings.  Plaots 
of  this  species  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  most  others  of^  the  gooseberry 
sections ;  and  their  branches  arch  over  and  droop  in  such  a  manner,  m 
not  to  display  the  flowers  to  advantage,  unless  the  branches  are  raised  at 
least  to  the  level  of  the  eye.  For  this  reason,  the  plant  ought  either  to 
be  grown  on  elevated  rock  work,  or  tramed  to  an  espalier  or  wall ;  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  after  it  has  attained  a  certain  height,  the  lateral  shoots  may 
be  allowed  to  protrude  from  the  espalier  or  wall,  when  they  will  display 
their  flowers  to  very  great  advantage.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Societv's  Garden,  we  should  not  think  that  tnis  species,  as 
a  detached  bush,  will  attain  a  greater  height  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2s,  6d,  each. 

a.  Sorts  of  Gooseberries  not  yet  introduced  belonging  to  the  Subsection  having 

red  Flowers, 

R.  Mtnxiktil  Punk.  R.  t^rox  SmttM,  is  a  native  of  California,  at  Port  Trinidad,  which  appmn 
to  dif!^  IttUe,  if  at  aO,  from  R.  ipecibsum. 

R.  mieropk^Umm  H.  B.  et  Kunth   ia  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  at  an  eleratioa  of 
4tS0O  ft,  with  the  leaves  small  and  nearly  renifomi,  and  the  pedundee  very  short  and  S-Oowend. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  fhnn  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 

§  ii.    Botryc&rpum  Dec. 

Sect,  Char,  Fruit  disposed  in  racemes ;  the  plants  having  the  prickles  of  the 
preceding  section  (Grossularia),  and  the  racemose  flowers  of  the  following 
section  (Ribesia).  (Don*s  Mill,,  iii.  p.' 185.)  Plants  intermediate  between 
gooseberries  and  currants. 

A  13.  R,  ORIENT a'lb  PotT,    The  Eastern  Currant-Uke  Gooseberry. 

IdentjficuUm,    Poir.  EacycL  SuppL,  &  p^  856. ;  Deefl  Arbi,  8:  pi  88. ;  Don's  MtlL,  a  pi  185. 

Spec.  Char,,  4tc.  Plant  rather  prickly.  Leaves  3 — 54obed,  somewhat  reni- 
formly  orbicular,  cut,  hairy ;  lobes  rather  deep,  obtuse.  Petioles  hairv. 
Racemes  erectish,  few-flowered.  Bracteas  longer  than  the  flowers.  Style 
bifid  at  the  apex.    Flowers  greenish  yellow.     Fruit  like  those  of  the  cur- 
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rant.  (Diin'n  Jlill.,  iil.  p.  185.)     A  native  of  Syria.  A  shrub,  growing  fitxn 
40.  to  01^.  lii^h;  flowering  in  April  and  May;  introduced  in  IB84. 


i//.     The  rock  Ciirranf-like  Qooseberry. 


ISS! 


fi^rauiug-    Lvd. 


'ft"Z 


•■  Pall.  Suiil  Btyli., 


n-prickleit  CurranfJike  Gootebeny. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Prickks  acattrruJ.  Leaves  roundish-cuneifurm,  bluntly 
3-lo1)ed.  Racemes  en^l.  Bructeaii  lini;ar,  shorter  than  tlie  pedieels. 
Calyx  flat,  scabrous.  ScpaU  itiiiall,  of  a  livid  green  colour.  Flowvi 
small,  greenish  purple.  I'ctels  spiuhulate.  Ben-ies  smooth,  globose,  bract- 
leas,  dark  puqiic  when  mature,  full  of  edible  pulp,  rarelv  ko  lorve  •» 
common  currants,  but  like  them.  (JAinV  Mill,,  iii.n.  185.)  A  name  of 
Siberia.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  flowering  in  April 
and  May.  Introduced  in  1819. 
•  15,  R.  Duca'stha  L.Jil.    The 

/dntMcaliiM.     Lin,  Al.  Sup)>\..u  l.'>7.  ;  HcrUindi 

■oc,  Plljl.  Gen.,3p»nS,l,  I,f.S.  ilScc.  Fiml.,  .l  n«/!l:  i 

LaM.  ex.,  t*.  l»l& 
Emtnat^t.    M*ni.  Sot  Win.  Gen.,  a  pan  t.  I  S.  f,  B.  j 

^per.  t'Aor.,  cjc.   Stipular  prick  Ica  twin.  Leaves 
with  a  disk  shorter  than  the  petiole,  and  '' 
wedge-shaped,  perfectly  glabrous,  and  parted 
into  3  lobes  which   arc  dentate.     Flowers 
upon  long  pedicels  in  long  upright  racemea.    . 
Bracteas  the  length  of  the  flowers.     SepuU 
rounded,  yellowish.    Petals  small, roundish. 
Berry  ovale  or  globose,  red.   ( Dec.  Prod,, 
tii.  p.  479.)     A   native  of  rocky  places  in 
Dahuria  and  Siberia.     Introduced  in  1781 ;    | 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  May  and  June.     This  is  a  very 
distinct  sort,  easily  known  by  its  cuncated   ^ 
leaves  and  yellowish  flowers.     In   Messrs. 
Loddiges's   collection  there  is  a  fastigiate- 
growing  variety. 

■   16.  ff,  ncv'sTRB  Poir.     The  lake-nrf^  CurmNZ-Zac  Ooosdwrry. 


aiuMfmrt.    >ff.  mrKuiiIhindei  Aidu.  Ftor'.  Bat.  an<>- 

Eittraaiif.    Oat  fig.  7!*. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Infra-axillary  prickles  ma- 
nifold ;  the  stem  hispid  with  minute 
prickles.  Leaves  lobeu  beyond  the  mid- 
dle; glabrous  beneath,  rather  pilose  above. 
Petioles  villous.  Peduncles  '/  uprioht, 
Preflened,  bearing  2 — 3  flowers  upon  His- 
pid pedicels.  Flowers  small,  yellowish 
green.  Oenncn  hispid.  (Dire.  Prod.,  iii, 
p.  478)  A  1  iitive  of  moist  places  in 
Canada  and  Virginia.  The  flowers  are 
those  of  the  currant,  and  the  prickly 
stems  those  of  the  gooseberry.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  black  currants, 
in  pendulous  racemes,  purplish  black, 
shining,  clothed  with  hairn,  and  unplea- 
sant to  the  taste.  Introduced  in  1818; 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  {Hook.  Ft. 
Hor.  AiHcr.)  Sir  W.  J.  Ilooker  adds  thst 
Doiiglns  does  not  difler  In  any  particular  front  R.  Ini-'iiitrc." 
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§  iii.  Rib^sia  Dec.     Cmrants. 

Synonymes.    R\b€$  sp.  Lin.  and  other$ ;    Calob6trya,  Coredcma,  and  Ribis  Spach  ;    Groteilles  VK. 
Orappes,  or  Orossdller  commun,  Fr. ;  Johannisbeere,  Ger. ;  Beawnboora,  Dutch. 

Sect,  Char,  Shrubs  uDarmed.  Racemes,  for  the  most  part,  man^-flowered. 
Leaves  plicate.  Calyx  campanulate  or  cylindrical.  (Don*s  MUi,,  lii.  p.  185.) 
Shrubs,  the  branches  of  which  are  without  prickles,  and  the  leaves  and 
fruit  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  currant  more  than  those  of  the  goose- 
berry. 

A.  Flowers  greenish ^  or  greenish  yellow y  or  reddish  ;  and  Fruity  in  a  wild 

Stale,  red. 

•  17.  R.  RU^BRUM  L,     The  common  red  Currant. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  290. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  481.  j  Don'«  Mill,  a  p.  187. :  Lodd.  Cat  ed.  1836- 
Synomifmes.    R.  vulgiire  N.  Du  Ham, ;   OroMeiller  commun,  Fr.  \  gemdne  Johannisbeere,  Ger. ; 

Roode  AalleMen  Boom.  Dutch. 
EngravingB.    Woodv.  Med.  Bot,t.  74.;  FL  Dan.,  9^. ;  Blackw.  Herb.,  t  ^65.;  Smith  Engl  Bot, 

1. 1289. )  Krauss,  t  4a 

Spec,  Char,f  S^c.  Leaves  cordate,  bluntly  3 — 5-Iobed,  pubescent  beneath^ 
when  young,  usually  rather  tomentose,  glabrous  above.  Racemes  drooping. 
Bracteas  ovate,  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Calyx  flatly  campanulate^ 
spreading.  Sepals  obtuse.  Petals  obcordate.  Fruit  quite  glabrous.  Flowers 
yellowish.  (Don*s  Mill.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  la 
woods ;  and  throughout  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Biackenzie ;  found  in 
mountainous  woods,  especially  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
about  the  banks  of  rivers ;  undoubtedly  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees ;  in 
the  Isle  of  Isla,  and  in  Culross  woods,  Scotland.  A  shrub,  growing 
irom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

Varieties.    De  Candolle  gives  the  following  forms  of  this  species : — 

A  R.  r.   1  sylvestre  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  406. —  Leaves  and  berries  small. 

Lobes  of  leaves  short. 
A  R.  r.  2  hortense  Dec,  1.  c;  R,  rubrum  Lois.  Nouv.  Diet.,  iii.  —  Leaves 

large,  sometimes  variegated.     Berries  sweeter  and  larger  than  in 

var.  1.     Cultivated  in  gardens. 

•  R.  r.  3  cameum  Berl.  MSS.  ex  Dec.   Prod.,  iii.  p.  481.;  R.  nibrum 

domesticum  2  baccis  carneis  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  106.  —  Leaves  rather 
tomentose  beneath.  Sepals  red.  Cells  of  anthers  distant.  Berries 
pale  red. 

•  R.  r.  4  variegdlum  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  481.,  Walhr.,  1.  c,  has  the  berries 

beautifully  variegated ;  or,  rather,  distinctly  striped  with  white  and 
red.     In  cultivation  in  Austria,  and  well  deserving  of  a  place  in 
every  collection,  from  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  its  fruit. 
»  R.  r.  5  dlbum  Desf.  Cat.  Bot.,  p.  164.,  Ait.  Sort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  40.,  Walhr. 
Sched.,  p.  106.,  Berl.,  1.  c,  t.  2.  f.  15.  —  Berries  white. 

•  R.  r.  6fSlm  luteo  variegatis  Du  Ham.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 

yellow,  and  the  fruit  red. 
A  R.  r.  7  foliis  dlbo  variegatis  Du  Ham.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 
white,  and  the  fruit  white. 

Description.  The  common  red  currant,  in  a  wild  state,  like  all  plants  the 
seeds  of  which  are  of  easy  dissemination  by  birds,  varies  exceedingly  in  habit 
and  magnitude,  according  to  the  soil,  elevation,  and  latitude  in  which  it 
happens  to  spring  up.  On  mountains,  among  rocks,  it  is  scarcely  a  foot  high, 
with  finely  cut  leaves;  and  is  known  by  botanbts  under  the  name  of  R.  alplnum 
pumilum.  (See^.  726.  p.  979.)  In  more  favourable  situations,  it  forms  a  ligneous 
iastigiate  bush  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  under  the  form  of  R.  spic^um  (see /^.728.  in 
p.  980.)  ;  and,  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  becomes  a  spreaclin^  bush,  with  vigorous 
shoots,  and  leaves  twice  the  size  of  those  it  produces  m  a  wild  state.  The 
common  red  currant  is  commonly  treated  by  botanists  as  a  distinct  species; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  R.  petrae^um,  R,  spicatum,  R,  alpinum^ 
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R.  prostratum,  and  several  other  botanical  species,  indicated,  in  the  following 
pages,  by  an  r  in  parentheses,  between  the  generic  and  specific  namesy  are 
essentially  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  fit>in 
a  study  of  the  plants  in  the  very  excellent  collections  of  this  genus  which  are 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

Geography,  The  red  currant,  including  those  forms,  or  botanical  species^ 
which  we  have  mentioned  above  as  likely  to  be  only  varieties  of  it,  is  a  native 
of  many  parts  of  Europe,  of  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  and  of  North 
America.  In  Britain,  R.  rubrum,  R.  alpinum,  and  R.  petneHim  are  found  in 
woods  or  hedges,  in  various  situations,  where,  in  all  probability,  the  seeds 
have  been  carried  by  birds.  In  Ireland,  the  red  currant  is  also  found  wild  in 
various  places,  as  it  is  in  Sweden.  In  North  America,  it  is  found  as  far  north 
as  the  arctic  circle ;  and  it  is  frequent  in  Greece,  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and  Tar- 
tary ;  and,  according  to  Royle,  a  species  nearly  allied  to  R.  petrae^m  (which 
we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  the  red  currant)  is  found  in  situationa 
from  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

History,  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  red  currant,  any  more  than  that  they  were  with  the  gooseberry  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  currant  which  must  have  been  conspicuous  when 
ripe,  and  the  grateful  acid  taste  of  which  must  have  been  found  refreshing  in 
a  warm  climate,  could  escape  the  notice  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
in  which  it  was  produced.  The  probability  is,  that  the  ancients  knew  this 
fruit,  though  modern  botanists  have  not  been  able  to  identify  it  among  the 
plants  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Koman  authors.  In  France,  the  red  currant 
beems  to  have  attracted  notice  long  before  the  gooseberry,  and,  till  a  very 
late  period,  to  have  been  much  more  valued  than  that  fruit.  Both  seem  to 
have  been  first  improved  by  cultivation  in  Holland ;  whence  the  principal  va- 
rieties in  Europe  have  been  procured.  In  England,  the  currant  is  mentioned 
by  Gerard,  who  distinguishes  three  sorts,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  black, 
and  gives  their  French  and  German  names.  None  of  them,  he  says,  grow 
wild  with  us ;  but  they  are  to  be  found  growing  plentifully  in  many  gardois, 
especially  the  red  and  the  white.  Till  lately,  there  were  scarcely  any  varieties 
of  the  red  or  the  white  currant  to  be  founcf  in  gardens;  but,  smce  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  a  great  manv  new  sorts  have  been  raised 
from  seed ;  and  there  are  now  ten  excellent  kmds  in  British  gardens ;  the 
best  of  which  are,  Wilmot's  red,  the  Dutch  white,  and  the  large  champagne. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  currant  consist 
in  its  allaying  thirst,  and  lessening  an  increased  secretion  of  the  bile; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  first  of  these  properties,  it  is  frequently  given 
in  fevers.  The  juice  makes  a  pleasant  acid  in  punch;  and,  mixed 
with  water,  forms  a  common  and  very  aereeable  beverage,  under  the  name  of 
eau  de  grosseillcs,  in  Paris.  Sirop  de  grosseilles  is  another  well-known 
French  preparation  of  this  fruit ;  and,  in  England,  currant  jelly  is  equally 
well  known.  Currants  are  employed  for  culinary  purposes  in  tarts  ana  pud- 
dings ;  but  they  are  usually  mixed  with  other  fruits,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
usc^  in  an  unripe  state.  When  ripe,  they  make  an  excellent  wine,  which  is 
a  great  favourite  in  farm-houses,  and  with  most  persons  who  reside  in  the 
coontry,  and  like  sweet  home-made  wines.  The  best  varieties  are  brought  to 
the  dessert,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  some.  The  season  when  the  fruit 
ripe  is  about  the  end  of  June,  or  the  Ix^nning  of  July;  and,  by  having  plants 
trained  oo  the  north  fiice  of  a  wall,  or  by  covering  the  trees  or  espaliers 
growing  as  bushes  in  the  open  garden  with  matting,  Uiey  may  be  kept  fit  lor 
the  table  till  Christmas. 

The  Propagathn,  Culture,  4^.,  of  the  currant,  fbr  its  fruit,  will  be  (bond 
given  at  length  in  our  Encyctopadia  of  Gardening,  and  in  our  Suburban  Odr» 
dener.  As  an  ornamental  shrub,  the  common  routine  of  culture  prescribed  for 
the  genus  may  be  followed. 
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m  18.  R.  (r.)  alpi^num  L,    The  alpine  red  Currant. 

Idtntifieathn.    Lin.  Sp.,  991.1   Bcriandier  in  M^tn.  Soc. 
Pbyi.  Gen., 3.  pan  i  ;  Dec:  Prod.,  3,  p.  480. ;  Don'«  Mill., 

Engravings.    M^m.  5k)C.  Phirs.  Gvn.,  3.  pars  2.   I.  2.  f.  f. ; 
Jacq.  Auatr.,  1.  t.47.i   Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  96.;  and  our 

Spec,  Ckar,,  8fc,  Leaves  with  3 — 3  lobes,  ob- 
tuse, hairy  above,  shining  beneath.  Racemes 
grouped.  Bracteas  lanceolate,  inflated,  spa- 
ringly glandulose,  mostly  lareer  than  the 
flowers.  Petals  minute,  as  \i  in  abortion. 
Anthers  more  or  less  sessile.  Styles  con- 
nate. Berries  red.  {Dec,  Prod.y  iii,  p.  4S0.) 
A  native  of  the  alps  of  Europe  and  Siberia ; 
and  found,  in  Britain,  in  woods,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

rarieties,    Berlandier  has  described  two  forms  of  the  species,  and  Dr.  Lindley 
has  added  a  proper  variety. 

•  R.  {r.)  a.  I  sterile  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  108.,  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480. ;  R. 
dioicum  Mcench  Meth.  —  Flowers  many  in  a  raceme,  and  densely 
disposed,  flat,  destitute  of  a  germen,  soon  falling  off.  Anthers 
almost  sessile,  acute,  bearing  pollen.  {Dec,  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480.) 

m  R,  {r,)  a,  2  bacdijerum  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  loa,  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480. 
— -  Flowers  few  m  a  raceme,  rather  salver-shaped.  Anthers  upon 
obvious  filaments,  ?  imper- 


Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  244. ; 
and  our^.  726.  —  In  every 


feet.    Style  bifid  to  a  small       f^/s^  726 

extent.     Germen  obvious. 

{Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480.^ 
M  R._(r.)  a._3  pwmlum  LincU.  in 

vii.  p. 
L  — In 

respect    the  same  as  the 

species,  but  not  one  third 

of  the  size,  never  exceeding 

2fl.  in  hdght,  even  when 

cultivated  in  gardens.   The 

leaves  are  deeply  cut,  the 

flowers  small,  and  the  fruit  seldom  produced. 
•  R.  (r.)  a,  4  fhUU  variegdfU  Hort.  has  variqzated  leaves.     There  is  a 

plant  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

A  19.  R,  (r.)  PETRiE^M  Wulf,    The  rock  red  Currant. 

IdentifieOtkm.    WulJT.  in  Jaca  Mite..  8.  p.  S6. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  187. 

Synommne».    R.  alplnum  Deiarb.  Awtergn,^  pi  16&}  the  woolly.leaTed  Cuirant,  the  red  Marth* 

mallow.lcaTed  Currant. 
Engra9lHgt>    EngL  Bot.  1 705.  \  Berl.,  1.  c,  t.  9.  f.  14. ;  Jacq.  Icon.,  L  1 49i ;  and  our>l^.  787. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  .  Leaves  acuminated,  3 — 5- 
lobed,  rather  cordate,  deeply  serrated,  on 
long  petioles,  pilose  above.  Racemes 
erect,  crowded,  rather  pubescent.  Brac- 
teas shorter  than  the  pedicel.  Sepals  ob* 
tuse.  Petals  obcordate,  small,  white.  Ber- 
ries large,  deep  red,  with  an  acid  taste. 
Fruiting  racemes  pendulous.  {Don's  Mill,, 
UL  187.)  Native  of  the  alps  of  Carinthia, 
Savoy,  and  on  almost  all  the  mountains  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  England,  it 
is  found  near  Eggleston  and  Conscliffe,  in 
the  county  of  Durham ;  and  in  Scotswood 
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ir  4  ft.  hi^,  aaA  flowering 


IC**T0II  Bobi. 


The  apiked-^owered  red,  or  Trer,  CurraoL 
to.  t.  EI. :  Smith  Ep|I.  Bat,  t.  J9X). ;  B«L,  I.  t,  t.  £  1  IS  i 


i.p.HO.  1.11.  iEn|t.  BoL, 

!^c.  Char.,  ^e.  Leavea  roundish- 
cordate,  3 — 5-lobed,  covered  with 
Bofl  hairs  nbove,  and  with  tomen- 
tum  beneath.  Racemes  erect. 
Flowers  more  or  less  pedicellate. 
Bracteaa  obtuse,  tomcntosc,  much 
shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Sepals 
rouDdish-cu nested.  Petals  oblong. 
Styles  bifid.  Berries  glabrous,  glo- 
IxMe,  and  in  colour  and  taste  re- 
sembling those  or  R.  rilbrum.  The 
tree  currant  affords  a  truit  rather 
■mailer,  and  more  acrid,  than  the 
common  red  currant  i  but  by  cross- 
ing and  cultivation  it  might,  nodoubt, 
be  greatly  improved ;  and,  from  its  comparatively  tree-like  habits,  might  be 
a  more  coavcnient  fmit  shrub  in  respect  to  the  crops  around  it.  {^Hon't 
Mill.,  ill.  p.  1S7.J  Native  of  the  north  of  England,  in  woods  near  Rich- 
mond in  Yorkshire,  an  J  between  Piersbridge  and  Gaiaford  in  Durham.  A 
shrub,  varying  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in   April  and 

■  ai.  R.  (r.)  carpa'thicuu  Kit.     The  Carpathian  red  Currnot. 

UnUUiaMim.  KtL  In  Schulld  (EiCr.  F1.,£nl.  1.  p.  43!.:n  Biraucf  BebulU*  Bnt.,S.B.(es. :  Don'i 

iiin,.3.p.is7. 

^ee.  Char.,  £fc.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  5-lobed,  cordate.  Racemes  pendulous, 
and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  pubescent.  Petals  flattisb,  smaller  than  the 
calyx.  (^Don'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  R.  riibnim. 
Native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.     A  shrub,  growing  4ft.  high. 


■  22.  A.  (r.)ui 

UfMcaUoJi.  Kll.  in  Ri 
Mm,  4368.;  Bcrl.lt, 
Mill.,  3.  p.  187. 

Slfnonynu.    R.  ipkcilum  I 

tmt'iti'itgi    '"-■   "— 
Spec.  Char.,  S[t 


u  Kit.     The  many-flowered  red  Curmnt. 


a  tEilr.  n. 


,01  Jit-  7S31 

Leaves  5-1obed, 
beneath. 
Racemes  v«'y  long,  pendulous, 
drooping.  Bracteas  shorter 
than  the  flowers.  Pe^les 
length  of  leavea.  Petals  wedge- 
■b^ed.  Styles  bifid,  and  some- 
timet  distinctly  trifid.  (Uon'i 
MilL,iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of 
Croatia.  Introduced  In  1822. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  fi  ft. ;  flowenng 
April  and  May.    The  tone 


the  vigorous  growth  ofthe 


shoots,  the  large  leaves,  and  the  luxuriant  habit  of  the  plant,  altogether  ren^ 


CEJt.      HI  BBS. 

this  a  very  ornamental  sort.  From  the  luxuriance  of  the  flow^^  aiid  la 
and  of  the  plant  generally,  fruit  is  seldom  produced ;  and,  wiien  it  appi 
it  is  generally  of  small  size.  On  account  of  the  gracefulness  of  the 
drooping  racemes  of  flowers,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections. 

>!  23.  R.  (r.)  procu'u REN'S  Fall.     The  procumbent  red  Currant. 

UtmtilcaUon.    FiIL  Fl  RSH.,  !.  p.  3.^  I.  65.  {    Ait  Hon.  K(W..  £  p.  41. ; 

Ihlp^Ptltgl.     Pill.  FL  RDU.'9^|i>ii.  L&l/anil^rj^.  73(L 

^ec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  bluntly  lobed ;  lobes  serrated, 
lateral  ones  a  little  cut.  Racemes  erect.  Peduncles 
long,  setaceous.  Segments  of  the  limb  of  the  flower 
pubescent,  acute,  of  a  purplish  colour.  Anthers  hardly 
rising  from  the  calyx.  Flowers  fluttish.  Berries  very 
^teful  to  the  taste,  rufescent  when  ripe.  {liot^t  Mill., 
ui.  p.  186.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  in  moist  shady  places. 
A  procumbent  shrub,  flowering  in  Ma;  and  June.  Intro- 
duced in  180*.  The  plant  to  which  this  r.ame  is  at- 
tached in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  is  tbe 
R.  prostratum  described  below,  which  induces  us  to 
think  that  the  two  alleged  species  may  possibly  be  the 
same  dung. 


*  2+.  B.  (h.)  pbostbaVom  Lin.      The  prostrate  J 

, — Hm.     L'HJClLXIlrp,,  L  p.  3.  t.  £  i  Don'i  Mill,  3.  p.  166. 

SgnaH/me.      tt.  ilulduKHuin  All.  Uarl.  Km..    t«.  I.  P.C79.,  lUckan/l 

In  AmU.  FirMi  Jauni.,  cd.  «.  p.  8.,  ScitmiiU  Sumi.  t.  3S. 
£ur»fiwi.    L'MErttStln.,1.  p.3.La.iB«L,I.F.,t.t.  t  ]I.iSclirDldI, 

^pfp.  C&ar.,  #e.  Leaves  deeply  cordate,  5— 7-lobed, 
glabrous.  Lobes  acutely  cut,  doubly  serrate,  naked 
on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  erect,  loose,  slender.  ' 
£racteas  small,  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  pe- 
dicels, which  are  beset  with  glandular  bristles.  Calyx 
rotate.  Germens  and  berries  beset  with  glandular 
bristles.  Berries  large  and  reddish.  (JPon'i  Mi/J.,  iii. 
p.  ISO.)  This  is  a  very  disrinct  sort;  a  native  of 
Newfoundland,  throughout  Canada,  and  in  the  woods 
on  the  Koclty  Mountains.  A  prostrate  shrub,  flow- 
ering in  April  and  May.    Introduced  in  1818. 

A  R.  (r.)  p.  8  /njryforum ;  R.  affi'ne  Daugi.  .\fSS. ;  R.  laxifl^runi  Parih 
Ft.  Amer.  Stpl.,  ii,  p.  731 .  —  Racemca  pubescent.  Pedicels  divaricate. 
A  native  i^f  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

■  85.  R.  (r.)  RESiNo'su 
Henl^Uatian.    Punh  FI^Ancr.  Snt.,  I.  p.  IfiS. ;  Dnn-i  MU1.,  3.  p.  181 
EmgraiMtfi.    BoL  Mi(.,L1589.i  UnL.l.c.,!.  1. 1  Ifti  udDutjif.Tl 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     All  herbaceous  narts  of  the  shrub  bear  hairs 
lipped  with  resinous  glands.     Leaves   3 — 6-lobed.  roundish. 
Racemes   erect.      Calyx   flsttish.     Petals  bluntly   rhomboid. 
Bracteas  linear,  longer  than  the  pedicels.     Flowers  greenish   '-^'jy-Y- 
yellow.      ?  B«ry  hairy  and   red.      Perhaps   the  flowers  are  ^-^r.^ 
diiEciouB.    Very  like  R.  alpinum.     (Don'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  186.)    ■ 
A   native  of  Koith  America,  on  tbe  mountains,     A  shrub,   > 
growing  to  itie  height  of  from  3fl.  to  5  h.;  flowering  in  April   t 
and  May.    Introduced  in  I SOO. 


a6.ii.(a.)T 


ii  Afirlix.     The  IriM-cafyieii  red  Currnnt. 

,1.|lII0.;   Don'!  Hill,  .T  p.  IAIL 
3t   ♦ 
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Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  snsoocb,  nioderatriy  lobed.  RaoeoMS  loosely  muy- 
flowered,  pubescent.  Flowers  small.  Calycine  -segments  rather  triiid. 
Berries  hairy,  red.  Lobes  of  leaves  acutish.  Racemes  weak,  neaclj  like 
those  of  R.  rubniffl,  but  the  flowers  smaller.  Petals  purplish,  spadiolate, 
rounded  at  the  apex.  (DorCt  MiQ^  m,  p.  166.)  Perhaps  this  ia  the  aame  as 
R,  prostratum.  A  natnre  of  North  America,  near  Quebec,  and  at  HmboD's 
Bay.  A  prostrate  shrub;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  LitrcMiiieed 
in  18^. 

B  27.  R,  (r.)  albine'rvum  Alichjc.    The  white-nerved-JMtwtf  red  Curraitf. 

Jdewi^fieaikm.    Bfkhx.  F1.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  Iia  Don**  SfiU.,  ap.  187. 

Spec,  Char.,  4^.  Leaves  short,  petiolate,  deeply  and  acutely  lobed,  smootbtth, 
with  whitish  nerves.  Racemes  recurved.  Flowers  small.  Berries  red, 
glabrous.  (Dan's  MiU.^  m.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Canada  and  the  Catskili 
Mountains,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  shrub,  4  ft.  high,  flowering  in 
Aprfl  and  May. 

•  28.  R.  Ri^GENs  Mlchx.    The  9i\fS-racemed  red  Curraot. 

titmtjMiom.    Ifichx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  lia  ;  Pnnh  F1.  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  136. ;  Dooli  W^S. 

Spec,  Char,j  Sfc.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  glabrous  above,  pubescent  bcDeadi, 
wrinkled  reticulately ;  lobes  and  teeth  acute.  Racemes  rather  loose, 
many-flowered;  when  bearing  the  fruit,  stiffish  and  erect.  Berries  red, 
hispid.  (Don*s  Mill,,  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Canada  and  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in 
April  and  May.    Introduced  in  1812. 

A  29.  R,  puifCTA^UM  Ruiz  et  Pen,     The  dotted-Z^owrf  red  Currant. 

JdnUMUatkm.    Ruix  et.  Pav.  FL  Per.,  2.  p.  12.  t  S33.  £  a. ;  Doot  Mill,  a  p.  187. 

iSyyeii^tfc    BerL  in  M6m.  Soc.  Pliyii  Oen.,  J  pC.  8L  L  SL  £  la ;  LiodL  Bot  Reg.,  t  Ism ;  Mid  oar 

Spec,  Ckar.^  Sfc.  Leaves  3-Iobed,  serrated,  ^^  733 
beset  with  resinous  glands  beneath,  as  are 
also  the  bracteas.  Racemes  longer  than 
the  leaves,  either  drooping  or  erect.  Brac- 
teas cuneate-oblong,  obtuse,  at  length  re- 
flexed.  Calyx  campanulate,  yellowish.  Ber- 
ries oblong,  haiiT,  red,  and  dotted.  Petals 
small,  yellow,  (ion'i  Jfi//.,iii.  p.  187.)  Na- 
tive of'^  Chili,  on  hills.  Introduced  in  1826. 
A  shrub,  growing  3  ft  or  4  f^.  hich,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  The  leaves 
are  shining,  and  of  a  yellowish  green ;  and  its  short  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  throws  up 
suckers  from  the  roots  ;  a  circumstance  which  digtmg^^p^Hff  it  from  almost 
every  other  species  of  the  genus  in  British  gardens.  There  is  a  plant  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety,  against  a  south  wall,  which 
blossoms  freely  every  year,  and  appears  quite  hardy,  but  has  not  yet 
ripened  fruit.    The  leaves,  when  rubbed,  have  an  agreeable  odour. 

A  30  i7.  (p.)  GLANDULO^DM  Rwz  ct  Pav,    The  glandular^co/yx^  red 

Currant. 

tSenlffieaikm.    RuisHPav.  Fl.  Per.,  t  23S.,  but  not  of  Ait ;  Don't  MQU^L  p.  189. 
Engravimgt.    RuixetPav.  Ft.  Per.,  t  SSSL  f.  6L  s  BerL  in  Mto.  Pkya.  Oen.,  S.  pL  8.  t  2.  C  901 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  Uuntly  3-lobed,  doubly  serrated,  rueged. 
Racemes  short.  Calyx  gbindular,  pubescent.  A  native  of  Chih,  on 
wooded  hills.  (D<m*s  AftU,^  iii.  p.  189.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  fL  to  6  fL 
high  ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  Apriland  Slay.  Evidently  a 
vviety  of  the  preceding  species. 


gbossula'Cea:.    b^bes. 
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«.  Spedel  or  Varietie*  of  lUbes  beloHgmg  to  the  Sfibdimnan  A  of  the  Section 

Bibesia,  uAich  tm  miI  t/el  introduced. 

It.A4)Hiu  PJ.  lHor.  JO.  Ptt,  S,  p.  J77.  t  ftU™  U«.l"i»  |li*™ii,  on  long  pfUnht ;  and  the 

■unit  mln.  1u>iii*H^nin*«fBinof  IheUjncumnt 
B.  katfUriclnm  Me;er  in  Led.  FL  Rou.  Alt.  III.,  t.  ilB..  F]  AIL,  I.  n  ITD .  hu  Die  ilra  met. 

Uh,  Ibe  turn  pubttcenl,  ntwiy  orhicuUr,  }.1cili(>dj  und  th?  raccmei  ind  flancn  cihl  ThEcalTi  !• 
ofellridiiuriilecoiiMr,  lMMUIaBunle.uid(lMlnilt  HkcLhoMof  A.  liltiniin,  hut  cT>nK.c(il(iUr(d. 
llliinuWi.orAltMlf.onrDcIiiatthtiaaioriheiiiountalnitonrditliei'iveiKunKhum. 

IL  braclt>nm  Douil.  (Doii'j  Mitt.,  X  p.  lasj  hu  Ihe  IsiTa  on  loiig  pctiola,  and  n«rlj  u  lan« 
HthsKottha^ceTPieildik.i'lUaniii.    The  llowiTiaraofainirpllihydlDw.snil  theffullalmdlEe 

-  ■     lUa  with  IheacoaB,  »(■«>«_  ipecimeu  "ere  lent  home  t^  Mr  D^iuitai,  flom  »hich  ■ 


irly  allied  li  R.  iHilDtnluii 
^    >a».  TL  Per..  S.  d.  14.  L  908..  BerL  In  Htm. 

ILAUt*^™"  Ruiiat  Pan.  Fi!.Per.,3.p.]S.'LI3£,f.  6.,  BeiL,  Lc.LI.  C  IS.,  iia  oa 
aod  nean*  allied  to  thejmcedtnf  H^*^ 

B.  dMfMH  WlUd.,  .ff.twulli'iiiF/f.  RrfjrHH/il.hai  S-lnbed  leavca,  dMply  cardalc 
BMTlJi  aUled  to  A  maerilbatiTi.    It  l>  a  naUie  or  Mexico,  on  (he  burning  Hounl  Jam 

ILMrfwH  Thun)).et  RonnL,  A.  filfMum  H,  £.  el  XimM,  flMnt..  I,  F,.t,  S.  r.  la.hmi 
SJobad  iMTea.  flBh.railouTed  flawerh  and  hlipid  btrrin.     It  li  a  natlre  of  South  Ami 
pteeea,  on  Mount  Antlaana.  at  an  ^Tallon  or 300  n. 
^^^mmpntmlinm  Thunb  M  DoopL,  A  trine  H.  B  ri  Kni*,  hu  MoOad,  ereni 

R.  XtmtMl  Brrl  I  K  tauwa'ma  H.B.  el  KnM,  but  not  oIKA;  lia  native  of  M»l» 
■eneralli  (iKindwith  «.  Mmpanuiatuco,  which  u  cloeel)' meniblei. 
B.  TaUra  A  Ooa  IVaf.  n.  N<V^  p.  ae..  hai  mTdaie,3.1i4nd.  acUDiinated  laatM,  u  lugi 

n.  j.niiriaidiai  Wall,  ho;le  llluiL,p.  £>&,  haa  lUliroua  bcaiuhea,  lceT«  S~S.lDtwd.  am 

f(niB«00(ttolO,fl(Mft.,wherel  --       -- 

ILiNUMHWaU.  haapubM 


itcd,  niiUte 


I.  FlouKrt  grcaUih  t/eUow,  lomeHmet  with  tie  F^i  of  the  Seflait  Md  Petali 
red.     FViat  black. 

The  black  Currant. 


^tec.  Char.,  4^c.    Leaves  dotted  from  glands  beneath,  3 — 5-lobed.  RaceniM 
looae.     Bracteas  minute,  subulate  or  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  pe- 


ar [unk.  Stamens  sometimes  more  than  5,  in  which  case  there  are  fever 
petals;  so  that  when  there  are  10  stamens  there  are  no  petals.  Thn 
change  of  petals  into  stamens  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  process  b;  which 
single  flowers  became  double;  and  it  is  the  only  Isct  of  the  kind  which  has 
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neis  of  this  sort;  bat,  judging  rromtheplants  in  the  Hofticuhtml  SodetT^ 
Garden,  and  in  ibc  arboretum  of  Heasrs.  Loddigea,  aa  wetl  m  ftom  «  very 
beautiful  fipirc  in  Schmidt'K  BaumiucAt,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  ■ 
variety,  or  race,  of  the  black  currant ;  but  in  this,  as  in  similar  eases,  we 
have  treated  it  aa  a  species,  in  order  to  leave  the  reader  free  to  form  hii 


1  the 


putting  the  letter 
farieliri. 

'    ■  R.  ("-)/  8  graruiifluram  Hort.  has  the 
those  of  the  spr"  — 
•  R.(«.)/3pomjfir 
shorter. 


ibject.     We  have  only  Indicated  c 
parenlheseH,  between  the  generic  and  speci&c  i 


Hort.  has  the  flowers  smaller,  and  the  racemca 


•  ^  A.  (n.)  ine'bbians  Litiiit. 

a  is  Bat.  Il«, 


The  intoxicating  blaclc  Currant. 

!^.  Char.,  4«.  Leases  roundish, 
deeply  3— 5-lobed,  and  deeply 
toothed,  truncate  at  the  base, 
glandular  on  both  BurfoceK.  Pe- 
tioles pubescent.  Peduncles  3 
— 5-Aawered,  pendulous.  Flow- 
ers agcregate.  Calyx  tubular, 
glandukr,  with  the  sclents  re- 
curved. Calyi  greenish  white, 
with  the  tube  4  lines  long. 
Leaves  smelling  like  those  of  R.  f 
fMridum.  The  species  was  re- 
cei¥ed  from  Mr.  Floy  of  New 
York,  under  the  name  of  the 
intoxicating  currant,  but  with- 
out KH-ij  other  account  of  its 
properties.  The  berries  pro- 
bably possess  some  narcotic  quality.  (Don'i  Mill.,  iii.  p,  19)}.)  A  nadn 
of  North  Ameiica.  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  ift.,  and  flowering  ii 
April.    Introduced  m  1687. 

■  35.  R.  CE'kbvh  Dottgl.     The  vais-leaved  bJack  Currant. 
DoufL  Id  Hon.  TniH., 


HdL, »  p.  IWL 


7.  iiSW.L"«-  .-  . 

pi«M,i  Dm'*    .^-^  ,     ,,    • 

t.t!61i.n4-ir;!«.73T.    TZZ    /-^^A',' 
Spec.   Char.,   ^c.       Leaves   small,    cordate,  \^     j-^v.' 
lobed,  serrated,  clothed  with  glandular  pu-    ' 
bescence,  glabrous,  glaucous,  fiill  of  white 
glands  above.     Racemes  poodiilous,  rather 
eanitate.     Bracteaa  ovate,   adpreMcd  to 
Tneoa,  whidi  are  glabrous.    Flowers 
\nj  senile,  cylindrical,  rather  angular. 
Calydne  teginents  small,  reflexed.  (Don't 
ASIL,  iii.  p.  190.)     In  its  small  foli^e,  and 
fcw-Aowered  ivcenes,  thia  speclea  reMem- 
bles  the  gooseberry  tribe ;  but  it  bse  not 
thorns.    The  flowers  are  rather  large  and 


cover  the  upper  surlace  of  the  leaf;  whence 

the  specific  nunc.    A  native  of  North-west  America,  on  the  bwiks  of  the 

Columbia,  and  its  southern  tributary  streams,  from  the  Great  Falls  to  the 
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Rocky  Mountuns.in  grsTelly  or  tanJy  soils.    A  shrub,  growii^  8  ft,  or  3  ft. 
hjgb.and  flowering  \a  April.     Introduced  in  1887. 

■  36.  R.  viscosi'ssiuuH  Farih,     The  very  clummy  black  Currant. 
Uenigialiaa.    Punh  Fl.  Amw.  Sepl.,  1.  jl  153.  j  Dwgl  In  Tmhi  Hort.  Soc„7.  p.  iU.;  Dm'i 

M.il.ap.  191. 

Snminw.    Cww^mi  •LicoalBliiu  SmcA  Amu.  dri  Stien.  Hat.,  1835, 

Eiitrjnnt-    Hook.  b'l.  Bor.  ADwr,  l.iiiM.  t.74. 

,^c.  CAac,  iltr.  Leaves  cordate,  obtuse,  3 — 5-1obcd,  de^ly  crenated.  Visckl 
and  glanduUr  pubescence.  Glandu  on  both  Kurfiiue«.  Hat 
rymboae.  Bracteas  lincar-obovntc,  rather 
shorter  than  the  pedicels,  which  are  clothed 
with  glandular  hiurg.  Calyx  tubularly  cam- 
[lanulate,  with  erectly  spreading  obtuse  seg- 
ments. Gennensand  fruit  ovate-oblong,  clothed 
with  viscid  hairs.  Berries  oblong-ovate,  black. 
Flowers  large  and  white.  (iX>n*j  MUl^  iii. 
p.  191.)  A  native  of  North  America,  on  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  in  dry  plains,  in  par-  ^ 
tially  shaded  places  towards  ine  sonrccs  of  the  ' 
Columbia;  also  on  the  summits  or  the  hills 
near  the  Spckan  and  Kettle  Falls,  at  un  ele- 
vation or  8000ft.  above  the  sea.  (Dougl.  in  lao 
Hook.  Fl.  Bor,  Amer.)  A  sbrub,  attaining  the  height  of  fnim  4  ft.  to  8  It; 
producing  its  flowers  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1826.  "  A  very  Bne 
and  remarkable  species."  (Hook.')  It  is  soniewbat  difEcult  to  keep:  the 
only  planta  we  know  of  it,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  in  the 
auraery  of  Mr.  Cree,  the  author  of  Uoriui  Addkttonauu,  at  Addlestone, 
near  Chertsey,  in  Surrey. 

•  37.  R.  hi^dsonia'nuk  Sickardttm.     The  Hudson's  Bay  black  CurriBt. 

HoUillnn'afi.    Rlchuili  in  Fnatl.  Flnl  Joum.,  id.  £.  ippad.  p.  6.  -,  Don*!  Mill.,  3.  p.  190. 

SfnHnqnu-.    R.  pctioliieOsi^  Hart.  Tnuu.,;.  |>.  iU. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  3-lobed,  i]uitc  glabrous  above, 
iiilt  of  resinous  dots  beneath,  and,  as  well  as  the  petiole*,  vilioun.  Germens 
dotted.  Berries  globose,  glabrous,  black.  Racemes  erect,  pubescent. 
Bracteas  short.  St^mients  of  the  eaWi,  which  is  campanulate,  spreading. 
Flowers  small.  Petals  white.  The  fruit,  and  peculiar  odour  of  the  plaota, 
are  those  of  R.  nlgriini,  (Doni  Mill.,  iii.  p.  IWl.)  It  is  a.  native  of  North 
America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  in  the  west,  and 
as  far  north  as  lat.  57°,  including  the  mountains  of  Columbia,  about  the 
Kettle  Falls.  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  Planta  of 
this  sort  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

■  36.  R.  qi-icia'le  Wall.     The  \cy  black  CurranU 

I^eMHtciUiim.    W»IL  C«,  No.  6M3.  j  Dou'i  Mill.,  3.  p.  lift 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Bracteas  smooth.  Leaves  glabrotu  above,  hot  with  few 
scattered  bristly  hairs  beneath,  cordate  at  the  base,  3 — d-lobed  at  the  apex  ; 
lobes  acute,  serrated.  Petioles  long,  serrated  at  the  boie.  Raceme* 
droopiug.  Calyx  campanulate.  Petals  longer  than  the  calyx.  Flowers 
white.  Berries  black.  {Bon'i  Mdl.,  iii.  p.  IH9.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  on 
Emodi  and  Gosainchan ;  growing  troni  4  ft.  to  S  ft,  high,  and  flowohig 
in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1623.  There  isapiant  of  it  agwitt  a 
wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oardcn. 
a.  Spemrt  or  Varietiet  of  Rjbes  belonging  to  lie  JOiviHon  B  of  &e  Section 

Kb&ia,  which  have  not  yet  Sem  introduced. 
R.  aktenlMta  Btt  In  Dte.  FroJ.,  3.  p.  «M. ;  K.  uuctricun  Olcb. ;  bu  corditr,  ihuvlT  Kmldl 

iMrci,  lUTlnci  itToni  Kent,  like  Uiou  of  B.  nlRram  i  noddlnf  mccnn,  hIdde*  ^rul^  inl  Mick 
Ix'irio.    It  li  1  nauvi D( Ciuiwiu,  uiO  u.pnibiblf,  onlriTwieljiDrA.  nIgiuM. 

U.  H'jcaaini  Rnii  Ft  Pmr.  hu  mnUIC,  3-liJxd,  rm;gh,rUnini)r,ir.l»rtal  Ictlt*,  »il  ydlnW  llDtMn, 
■iUi  HDiiU  pM  pwplt  bmla.    It  ti  I  atxln  oT  Kni,  ml  mclu. 
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C.  Flo  mm  deep  red.     Fruit  black. 
ui'neum  Pursh.     The  blooJy,  or  red,Jlowered,  Currant. 

■1.  AmtT.  Sept.,  I.  p.  im,  i  Don'!  MILL,  S  p.  191. 

Fcum  SntUA  in  Birt't  Carl.  -,  Cilobilrti  unnilnta  Spack. 

run  ,  7.  L  13.  i  Bot   Rtg.,  L  \3^.  ;  Swt    KL-Gud..  n.   L,  I.  109,  ;  ulld  OU 

V,  smoothub 
s  drooping, 

pubescent,  twice  tlic  len^h  of  the  leaves.    Calyx  ,v-i 

tubularly  campanulate,  with  oblong,  obtuse,  spreail- 

ing  segments,  exceeding  the  petals,  which  are  red, 

and  quite  entire.      Bractcaa  obovate-spathulate. 

Berries   turlnnale,  hairy.     This   is,  pentaps,  the 

most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus,  bearing  a 

Srofusion  of  large  racemes  of  deep  rose-coloured 
awers,  and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  oma- 
menting  shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds.  The 
berries  are  of  a  bluish  black,  and  insipid;  resi 
bling  a  bilberry  more  than  either  a  currant  a 
gooseberry.  {Doa'i  MUL,  iii.  p.  191.)  A  nai 
of  the  north-west  const  of  America,  in  abundance,  r; 
from  lal.  38°  to  52°  N. ;  usually  growine  in  rocky  ^ 
utiiations,  by  the  sides  of  streams.  A  e^rub,  4  It. 
to8fL  high,  flowering  in  April.  Introduced  in  1826,  and  fomiiiig  bjftr  the 
most  ornamental  specieB  of  the  genus.  It  is  easily  propagated,  and  asbaidy 
as  the  common  black  currant,  it  flowers  profusely;  and,  coming  into 
bloom  early  in  the  season,  fonna  the  most  splendid  bush  to  be  aeen  in 
British   shrubberies,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.     A 

Sreat  many  seeds  were  sent  over  by  Mr.  Douglas,  a  number  of  which  were 
istnhutcd  by  the  Horticultural  Society;  and  the  plants  produced  from 
them  have  varied  in  the  colour  of  their  Sowers,  from  pale  pink  to  deep  red. 
The  plants,  also,  seed  freely  in  this  country ;  and  hence  a  number  of  rarie- 
ties  have  been  originated  by  nurserynien,  independently  of  R.  (s.)  aialvii- 
ceum  and  K.  (s.)  glutinosum,  which  differ  from  tne  species,  not  only  in  the 
■hades  of  colour  of  their  flowers,  but  also  in  their  leaves.  The  Tnriety 
which  has  the  darkest-coloured  flowers  is  R.  s.  &tro>rubens. 
Farietki. 

m  B.  (i.)  2  g/u/inoremBenih.HorC.  Trans,,  8d  eer.  1.  part  6.  j  «.  «u- 
giistum  Dougl,  MS.  and  our^^.  740.,  has  the  foliage  destitute  of 
down,  and  slightly  viscous.  The  racemes  are  rather  larger  than  in 
the  species,  and  of  a  very  pale  rose-colour. 


•  R.  (f.)  3  maltiaceum 
and  hispid  on  thei 


Benth.,1.  candour  ji|g.  741.,  has  the  leaves  rough 


cottonydown.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  shorter  and  cloter;  and 
each  flower  in  almost  Bessile  on  the  common  stalk.  In  colour,  the 
flowers  are  rather  darker  than  thoae  of  /t.(H.)glutiadaum,  end  have 
morcofa  lilac  tinge. 


AP.  i,v.  grossula'cs^.     RtBBS.  989 

•  R.  I.  4-  dtro-Tubeiit  Hort.  haa  the  Aowers  and  racemeu  rather  smaller, 
and  of  a  niuch  deeper  aod  darker  red,  than  those  of  the  species. 
PlaotB  or  this  variety,  in  the  Horticultural  Sadetj^'s  Garden,  when 
in  flower,  are  strikingly  distinct. 

ifiecietor  VariclUi  of  Riben  beiimging  to  fAr  Dimtion  C  of  the  Section  Rib^ia, 

If /lick  have  not  yel  been  ialrodiiccil, 
I  40.  fl.  .iVbo-purpu'beum  Meyer.     The  darli-purple^ouifmi  Currant, 

Uifiralii^.     Mi»rrin  Led.  Fl.  Rou.  AIL  111.,  1.  SSI.  ;  F1.  Alt.,  t.  p.  £68.^  Don'!  Mill,  1.  p.  19L 


.cmrl;  orbic 


Bccrlit  slibruui.  inrl  biacll 
■Ikm  the  rLT«  TKhujKli 


nuliU,  ci 


wpn  Jeep  purple,     Lcivc 


J  iv.  Symphdcalyx  Dec. 

Dtrinalion.   Vnm  nmpkuS,  >o  gros  together,  and  Imltizi  in  reftmce  tslkeiepiili  gf  tli<  aiji  of 

Seel.  Char.     The  caljxea  tubular,  and  yellow.     The  racemes  many-flowered. 
Leaves  compassing  the  bud.     Unarmed  shrubs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  483.) 
EUM   PiiTth.    The  %<M^n-floiBered  Currant, 

tk  S}^.'<M^^.,Tani.\  Chryi 
Lc,t  £.  r  £1.^  Bot  Reg.,  I.  les.  1  uid.ouT  j%.  7A. 
Quite  glabrous.     Leaves  three4obed. 
lobes  divaricate,  with  a  few  deep  teeth,  shorter  than 
the  petioles,  which  are  ciliated  at  the  base.     Calyxes 
tubular,  longer   than   the   pedicels.      Tube  slender. 
Segments  oblong,  obtuse.    Petals  linear,  much  shorter 
than  the  colycine  segments.     Bracteas  limar,  length 
of  the   pedicels.      Style   entire.      Berries   glabrous. 
Flowers  golden  yellow.     Fruit  yellow,  seldom  black, 
Bixl  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  {Dtm't  MUt.,  iii.  p.  )9I.) 
A  native  of   North-west  America,  in  ligtjt  ^velly 
soils,  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Columbia  lUi 
on  the  southern  branches.     A  shrub,  growing  6 
in  April  and  May.    Introduced  in  1812. 

■  R.  1.  1  praeox  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.,  ftjK 

vii.p.24S. — Fk>wn^ earlier.  Leaves  r|;/ 

cuoeated   at   the    base,   piibescetit 

beneath  ;    lobes    deeply    serrated. 

Berries  copiouig,  earlier,  turbinate. 

Racemes  bracteatc.      A  native   of 

North  America. 
•  R.  a.  a  eilllkum  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  483.; 

R.  h>ngifldTum  Frater't  Cat.,  ISIS. 

—  Leaves  rather  villous. 
A  K.  a.  3  ffniAnani  Lindl.,  I.  c. ;  and  our 
fi^.  743.  —  Flowers  late.    Leaves  of 

VarioHi  forms,  smoothish  beneath ; 

lobM    deeply    serrrated.       Berries 

tew,  late,  round.     Racemes   nuked. 

A  native  of  North  America. 
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This,  and  the  preceding  varieties,  are  highly  omamentaL  from  their 
fine,  lar^e,  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abondance; 
and  their  smooth,  glossy,  yellowish  green  leaves.  The  plants  are, 
also,  most  truly  ligneous,  and  of  greater  duration,  than  those  of 
most  other  species  of  Rtbes,  Next  to  R,  sanguineum,  and  its  varie- 
ties, they  merit  a  place  in  ever^'  collection. 

*  42.  R,  (a.)  tenuiflo'rum  Lindl,   The  slender-flowered  Currant. 

Utnij^aMom.    UndL  in  Hort.  Trant^  7.  p.  SI8. ;  Bot  Res.,  1S74  :  Doo^  ]fia«&p.  191. 
a^mammmes.    R.  a&reum  CoUa  Hort.  Rip.  Append..  S.  t  L  L  A. ;  H.  flknim  BerL  Ai  Oee.  Fnd^  S. 

p.  iSs.  i  R.  voxuoariinM  Hort. ;  Chrysobotrya  lAndlejdna  8|Mich. 
Emgrm»imgt,    Bot  Reg.,  t.  1S74 ;  and  our  J^.  74i. 

Spec.  Char,,  /^c.  Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.  Leaves  roundish,  84obed,  mealy ; 
lobes  bluntly  toothed  at  the  apex.  Racemes  pendulous,  many^owered. 
Calyx  tubular,  glabrous,  longer  than  the  pedicels,  744 

coloured.    Petals  quite  entire,  linear,  one  half 
shorter  than  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  which 
are  oblong  and  obtuse.    Bracteas  linear,  length 
of  the  p^icels.     Berries  dabrous.     In  habit, 
this  species  is  more  erect  than  R,  aureum,  and 
has  the  young  wood  more  thinly  clothed  with 
leaves ;  its  whole  appearance  is  also  paler,  during 
the  eudy  part  of  tiie  season.    The  flowers  are  ^^90)      j^ 
.  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  R.  aureum ;  and  \:^Hr_   ^  \ 
have  entire,  not  notched,  petab.    The  fruit  is     ^^L^ 
about  the  size  of  the  red  currant,  of  an  agreeable         ^ 
flavour  but  possessing  little  acidity.  (Don't  Mit/.,        <^Mi^ 
iii.  p.  191.)  A  native  of  North  America;  common        ^^^Tu^ 
on  the  rocky  tracts  of  the  Columbia,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
A  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and  producing  its  flowers  in 
April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1812. 

Varieties, 

•  R.  (a,)  t,  Xfrudu  nisro. — Berries  changing  from  yellow  to  red,  and 

finally  acquiring  a  aeep  blackish  purple  colour. 

•  R.  (a.)  /.  2Jrkctu  iuteo, — Fruit  yellow ;    always  retaining  the  same 

colour. 

•  43.  R.  (a.)  flaVum  Coli,    The  yeHow-Jloufered  Currant. 


I4eniificatiom.    CoU.  Hort.  Ripul.  Append.,  a  p.  4.  t  1.  C  ^.  ;  I)on*s  MilL,  3.  p.  191. 
""     '  '  ■  leuni  LindL  in  " 

neg.,  t  125.,  bt 
ColL  Hort  Rlpul.  Append,  3.  p.  4w  t  L  f.  2. 


SpnoM^wtfs.    R.  aCiraum  3  aancuf neuni  LHkU.  in  Hort.  TVaiu.,  7.  p.  SiSL ;  R.  palmAtum  De^.  HmrL 
Par. ;  R,  aureum  Ker  Boi.  Reg.,  t  125.,  but  not  of  Punh  ;  Chrytob<Strya  intermedia  Sptik. 


^fec.  Char.,  4>c.  Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.  Youn^  leaves  3-lobed ;  adult 
ones  usually  5-lobed,  deeply  toothed,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  ciliated 
petioles.  Racemes  nhort,  4 — 5-flowered.  Calyx  tubular,  much  longer 
than  the  pedicels.  Tube  slender.  Segments  rather  spathulate,  reflexed. 
Petals  one  half  shorter  than  the  calycine  segments.  Bracteas  elliptic. 
Berries  oblong,  glabrous.  Flowers  yellow.  (Ihn*s  AlilL,  iii.  p.  191.)  A 
native  of  NorOi  America.  A  shrub,  growing  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  h\^ ;  flowering 
in  April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1812. 

App.  i.  A  Classification  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Ribes 
in  the  Horticultural  Society/ s  Garden  in  1836»  made  by  Mr. 
Gordon^  Foreman  of  the  Arboretum  there. 

In  the  following  synopsis,  the  authorities  put  immediately  after  the  names 
of  the  plants  are  those  of  the  nurservmen,  or  others,  who  sent  the  plants 
with  these  names  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  the  authorities  in 
parenthesis  are  references  to  books ;  and  the  references  to  figures  are  those 
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in  our  own  pages.  In  short,  we  have  here  followed  the  plan  which  we  adopted 
under  Cratae^gus,  in  giving  Mr.  Gordon's  arrangement  of  that  genus ;  and  for 
the  same  reasons  as  those  there  given.  (See  p.  816.) 

§  i.   Ni^GRA  (or  those  like  the  common  Black  or  Red  Currant). 

Leaves  large,  and  strongly  scented.    Flotoen  in  bunches. 

1.  R.  alplnom  {Lfn,  Spec., S96L  -.ftg.TfS.  in ^  979.)    \\.  R.  fl^ridun  grandlMrum  Sabine,  ifig. 735.  in 

syn.  dio(cuin  Masters,  nurseryman,  Cao-  p.  98SL) 

terbury.  {Ucench  Meih., p.  eSS.)  syn.  rlgens  MieAjt,  {Flor.  Sor.  Jsner.,  h 

2.  it.  alplnura   pbrnUum  MiUer,  Bristol  Nur.  p.  110.) 

sery.  (Undl.,jifi.  72fx  in  p.  97a)  ISL  JL  aialvlUseam Dwiglas.  iSmitk  i»  Bets*s QmcI.-, 

3.  B.  resinbsum  LodtUges.  ;  iPutsh  Ft.  Amer.  •^M-  741.  in  p.  908.) 

Sept.,  1.  pi  16&  I  fig.  732.  in  p.  961.)  U  B.  glutinbsum  Btmikam.  fJiarL  Trams,  i  and 
•yn.  ortentile  CWros,  nurseryman,  Bour.  Jig.  74a  in  p.  g6&) 

deaux.  syn.  augistiim  DoagUu. 

reelinktum  of  some  collections.  14.  iL  sanguineum  Doaglas.  iFmr$lk  It  Jmcr. 

4.  R.  n&gram  Tkampsim.  Mile  End  Nursery.  {Lin.  Sept.t  t  p.  184. ;  andAr.  799.  In  p.  96S.) 

apee.,  i291. ;  and^ir-  734.  in  B.S6a)  1&  JL  sanguineum  Tar.  JUto-rabens  Domglas, 

syn.  dlidum  of  some  Frencfi  collections.  Id.  R.  rObrum  Thompsoa.  {Urn.  Spec,  SWL) 

iitemcM.)  17.  B.  rdbvum  slblricum  Otdaker,  pixiitatt  at 

5.  B.  nlgnnn  rariegltum  FiltnoriH,  Paris.  Stoke  Farm. 

&  JLtrisie  iMbUges.  VPaU.  Nw.  Act.  Petr.,  10.  stii.  Russian  Currant 

f.  SIS.)     Only  differing  from  the  com-  1&  B.  rabnim  ft-fictu  &lbo  Tkampsom. 
aoB  black  currant  in  the  dull  brown  syn.  White  Currant 

colour  of  tbe  flowers.  19.  R.  robrum  varicgiLtum. 

7.  A.  petiolireiWIiis.  90.  Aspiditum  Loddiges.  (RtU  IJmH.  TVmu., 
&  Jl.prosti*tum  iWa,  nurseryman,  Oatasbead.  &  pi  MX  1 21. :  ami/f.  7%  in  pi  SSa) 

[,UBer.  SHrp.,  1.  p.  3.  t  2.)  21.  B.  mulUflbrum   If'AtCAiy,  JPulham   Nuraary. 
•yn.  canadtnse  Loddiftes,  (KUaibei  itt  Baem.  et  Sckuti.  System.,  5. 

glandulbsmn  AiL{Mort,Kem.,\.  pi  279.,  p.  483L ;  JW.  Uag.,  2301 ;  an4%-  7ttl  in 

not  oTRuis  et  Pavoo.)  p. 98a) 

^  JL  Tiscosfssimum  Douglas.  {Pursh  Flor.  Bar.  2SL  B.  petne\im  Lae,   Hammersmith   Nursery. 
Amer.t  1.  p.  163. ;  fig.  738.  in  p.  9S7.)  (  Wm(f.  in  Jaeq.  Misc.,  8.  Pl  36. }  Sua.  Jhi,, 

10.  B.  Il6ridum  parviflbrum  Cr/y,  nurseryman,  Pa.  t  706. :  and  ouriSg.  /fi7.  in  n.  979.) 

ris.  (Vher.  SUrp,.  1.  p.  4.)  iSL  A  glacU^le  Bo^,  ISSS.  ( Watt.) 

syn.  ameridinum  Miller.  24.  R.  punetitum  JUndt.  {Bot.  Reg.,  t  165fL  j  and 
pensylvftnicum  Cels^  {.Lam.  DicL,  3.  oar  fig.  73S.  in  p.  88L) 

p.  49.)  syn.  prostrktum  JUtix  et  Fam.  {FL  Ferwt., 

campanuUktum  of  some  foreign  eai.  3. 12. 1 833L  f.  a.) 

lections. 

§  iL  Au^REA  (or  those  like  the  Missouri  Yellow  Currant). 

Leaves  small  and  shining.    Jnawers  large,  not  in  bunches,  S  or  4  togcthar. 

^  R.  a(ireum  prc'oox  Godfrey.    (Pwsh    Ft.  27.  R.  afireum  ser6tinun    frActu  Uitao  f  FUip, 

Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  1(>4. ;  and  our  fig.  748.  Nurseryman   in  New  York, 

in  p.  9H9.)  28.  R.  aiireum    sanguineum  Flojf.  {LindL  Bot. 

96.  R.  atkreum  ser6tinum  Douglas.  (Purskj  and  -Aor-*  1 125.). 

OUT  fig.  743.  in  p.  98a)  syn.  flavum  Uort, 

syn.  missouri§nse  Loddiges.  29.  R.  tenuiflbrum  (?  Undl.)  fhlctu  atireo  Prince. 

Missouri  Currant  {BoL  Reg.,  tl57i  ;  andAr  741  in  pi  SM.) 

Sa  R.  tenuiflbrum  Ardctu  nigro  nop. 

§  iii.  Ce^rea  (or  those  small  Gooseberry-leaved,  and  few-flowered,  Goose- 
berry-like Currants  which  resemble  R.  cereum). 

Leaaes  small  and  powdered.    Flowers  3  or  4  together.    Fruit  shining  and  smooth. 

SL  R.  cereum  Douglas.  The  flowers  of  a  light  rosy  32.  it  In^brfans  Flap.  i^LiadL  BaL  Beg.,  t  M71. ; 
pink,  and  Aruit  of  a  beauUAil  amber  co-  Gard.  Mag.,  &  p.  SS&  j  and  ^.  736.  in 

lour.  {Bal.  Beg.,  X.  1S63. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  5.  p.  966.) 

p.  522.;  tad  fig.  737.  in  p.  96&)  syn.  InUolcatSog  Red  Cunrant 

§  iv.  Grossula^ri£  (or  those  resembling  the  common  Gooseberry). 

Leaves  small  and  shining.    Flowers  yellowish  green,  white,  or  crimson,  and  not  more  than  3  or  4 
tcfechec    Spines  few  and  large. 

33.  A  niveum  Douglas.  {Bot.  Beg.,  1 1G82  {  and    3&  A.  setbsum  FaUa.  (JM.  Beg.,  1 1237. ;  an4>^. 

fig.  718.  to  p.  g7a)  71R  In  p.  9fi9.) 

Habit  very  upright    Flowers  white.  syn.  Missouri  Gooseberry  Lodd. 

34.  B.  specibsum  Douglas.  {Pmrsh  FL  Amer.  Sept,   SI.  B.  GrossuttrtaLoifd:  (Lin.  Awv.,  291) 

2.  p.  731. J  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.,  2d  ser.,  38.  B.  divaridltum  Douglas.  {Bot.  Beg.,  t  1359. ; 
1 14a  J  ife<.  Beg.9  1 182.  i  Gard.  Mag.,  and  Af.  7fla  In  p.  971.) 

&  pc  455. ;  and  /fir-  722.  in  a  975.)  39.  B.  triflbruro  Mackie.  ( WiOd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  51. ; 
syn.  stamlneura  Lambert.  (Smttk  in  Bees*s  and  omfig.  717.  In  p.  969.) 

CpeL)  syn.  stamlneumorsomeFrcQdhoolleetlona. 

35.  B.  irrlguum  Douglas.  (Hook.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  L  40.  B.  (Tra  crispa  Mackie.  LLin,  Spec.,  891.) 

p.  £91. ;  fig.  721.  in  p.  971.)  syn.  Diac&ntha  Loddiges. 
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$  V,  EcfiiNA'T*  (or  those  with  numerous  briatle-like  Spinn,  and  Flowen  n 

bunches). 


Habll  tullini.'  (Sku.  we.) 
H.  On&Nuti  tmUet.  (LliL  ^KC.,  ^2.  ;  did 

H.  lolcuMe.  Lnltbour,  l,SnUh  At  B«J'i  (>V.J 


iKditn    Punk.  {Pair.  Bncte.  Sutft,  t. 
p.  Me,  1  .Dd  our  A.  7M.  In  P.  976! 
no.  acyaunllkulda  M>DlI.(A.&ir.4iHT., 
I.n.lll.i  "^"i'-^-JJ^i^J^' 
(TIlHUllHMC*  AU<' 


CHAP.  LVI. 
i>f  the  hardy  or  half'kardy  ligneous  plants  op  the  order 

escallohia'  cex. 

There  is  only  one  perfectly  hardy  aenus  bcloiiging  to  this  order;  vii.  /'tea; 

and  the  princi[>iil  genua,  which  U  hall-hardy,  is  Escallonin.     Both  are  bi^l; 

ornamental  shrubs;  the  former  indigenous  to  North  America,  and  the  latter 

to  t'hili,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 

Genus  I. 


Uj 


rTEA  L.     The  Itea.     Lia.  Sytt.  Pcntandria  Monog/nia. 

lOtnllfitaliim.    Lin.  0«l,  ITTGlj,  l>tc  PmL.  4.  p  C ;  Dnn'i  Mill.,  S.  p.  J9I!. 
ABoj^iHvr'^    Cedr^U  Loirr.  i  DiconAn^i  Mieh'- 

qliLcL  fTDWlh  of  the  /'In  Tlr^lDicm. 

Cm.  Char.  Cali/.r  bell-shaped,  with  5  teeth,  persistent.  PeUUt  a,  tbdr 
KSlivation  valvate.  Slameru  5,  shorter  than  the  petals.  Both  petal*  and 
stamens  inserted  upon  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Teeth  of  calyx,  petals,  and 
stamens,  alternate  with  one  another.  Ovaty  noi  conuate  with  the  calyx. 
Sli/le,  at  first,  seemingly  one ;  afterwards  it  parts  into  two  portions :  hence, 
there  are  rather  2  styles  connate.  Sligaiai  capitate,  mostly  divided  by  a 
furrow.  Carpelt  two,  connate  into  a  capsule  of  2  cells,  that  has  S  furrows, 
and  parts  from  bottom  to  top.  Seed*  in  two  rows  along  the  introflezcd 
margins  of  the  carpels.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  6.) — A  shrub,  with  umple  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  flowers  in  racemes. 


a  I.  /.  V 


E^ratimgi. " 


»  L.     The  Virgin 


I,  III.,  I.  t.  MT.i  N.  Du  Hun.  e.  t.  9,  i  Bot.  iiit. 
^™».1-»™.A.  T4S. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acutely  toothed. 
Rocranes  simple,  tenninel.  (^Don'i  Mill.,  id,  p.  196.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  H.  or 
7  ft.  A  native  of  North  America,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  to  Carolina;  introduced  in  1744.;  and  pro- 
ducing its  white  flowers,  in  terminal  racemes,  from 
June  to  August.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  . 
but  more  readily  by  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds;  and  • 
it  thrives  best  in  a  sand^  or  peaty  soil,  kept  moist.  . 
The  plant,  to  be  kept  m  vigour,  should  nave  the 
old  wood  frequently  cut  down  to  the  ground.  When 
grown  in  a  situation  that  is  rather  moist,  its  flowers 

fnake  a  fine  appearance,  at  a  seaaon  when  there  ai.  ._.. 

blossom.     It  IS  most  frequently  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  annually 
receiVed  fiota  America.    The  pt\ce  otiiVKniK,  \n  vVi*  tAudon  nurseries,  u 


e  few  oriier  ahrulN  in 
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If.  each,  and  of  seeds,  (kl.  a  packet ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  2  francs  each  ; 
and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

Genus  II. 


1 


1.^ 
ESCALLO'N//!  Mutis.     The  Escallonia.    Lin.  Si/st,  Pentandria 

Monog^nia. 

Identification.  Mutis  in  Lin.  fil.  Supp.,  t  21. ;  Dec  Prod.,  -k  p.  2. ;  Don's  Mill,  8.  p.  192. 

SuHonyme.    Sterc6xylon  Rnix  et  Pav.  FL  Per.  Prod.,  p.  38. 

Derivation,     From  EtcaUon^  the  pupil  and  companion  of  Mutii,  during  hit  travels  in  New  Spain. 

Gen,  Char,y  Spc.  Tube  of  the  calyx  semiglobose,  adnate  to  the  ovarium ; 
limb  5-toothed  or  5-lobed.  Petals  5,  arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens  5; 
anthers  ovate-oblong.  Stigma  peltate.  Stt/le  filiform,  permanent.  Cttp^ 
sule  baccate.  Seeds  numerous.  (Don*s  Mill,,m,  p.  192.)  —  Subevergreen 
half-hardy  shrubs,  natives  of  South  America,  and  more  especially  of  Chili, 
with  the  leaves  full  of  resinous  glands.  Propagated  with  the  greatest  ease 
by  cuttings ;  and  growing  freely  m  common  garden  soil. 

•  E.  rubra  Pers.  (Hook,  Bot,  Mag.,  t.2890.,  and  7445 
our  fig.  746.),  Stere6xylon  rubrum  Ruiz  et  Pav.,  is  a 
smoothish  evergreen  shrub,  with  numerous,  twiggy, 
rounded  branches,  which,  when  young,  are  clothed 
with  |;landular  hairs.  The  leaves  are  obovate-oblong, 
acuminated,  serrated,  and,  in  their  native  country,  full 
of  resinous  dots  beileath.  A  tufl  of  young  leaves 
springs  from  the  axil  of  each  of  the  older  ones,  indica- 
tive of  numerous  branches.  The  peduncles  are  2 — 7- 
flowered.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  denticulated.  Petals 
spathulate,  red,  conniving,  but  spreading  a  little  at 
the  apex.  A  native  of  Chili,  on  the  mountains  of  Colocolo,  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks,  and  about  Valparaiso.  It  was  introduced  in  1827.  When  trained 
against  a  wall,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  flowering  from  July  to 
September.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  planted  in  sandy  soil,  under 
a  hand-glass ;  and  the  plants,  when  placed  against  a  wall,  require  no  protec- 
tion whatever  during  winter.  In  the  Bot.  .^uc,  iii.  p.  252.,  three  forms  of 
this  species  are  recorded :  — 

E.  r.  1  glabriHsatla  Hook,  et  Arn.,  with  glandular  branches,  leaves  highly  pubescent,  and  red 

owers,  which  raaj  be  considered  as  the  species. 

E.  r.  2  albiflbra  Hook,  et  Arn. ;  E.  slandulbsa  BoL  Cab.,  t.  291. ;  with  white  flowers. 


flowers,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  species. 

glandulb 
E.  T.  3  pubescent  Hook,  et  Am.',  with  pubescent  branches,  and  red  flowers. 


There  are  plants  of  these  varieties  at  Kew,  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  Messrs.  Loddiges*s,  in  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum,  and  in  the  Addlestone  Nursery,  which  have 
stood  out  as  bushes  in  the  open  garden,  for  several  years, 
without  the  slightest  protection  during  winter. 

ii  E.  montevidensis  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  4.;  £.  florib6nda 
var.  /3  montevidensis  Schlecht,;  E.  bifida  LM  et  Otto 
Abinld,,  t.  23.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1467. ;  and  our  Jtg.  747. ;  is  a 
smooth  shrub,  with  white  flowers,  very  like  those  of  the 
hawthorn,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance  from  July 
to  September.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  on  sandy  banks  and 
pastures;  and  was  introduced  in  1827.  It  forms  a  remark- 
ably vigorous-growing  bush,  with  long,  flexible,  rope-like 
shoots,  and  is  very  prolific  in  flowers.  It  is  so  hardy  as  to 
have  stood  through  several  winters,  as  a  bush,  in  the  open 
ground  of  the  Kensington  Nursery;  so  that  we  might  almost 
have  been  justified  in  placing  it  among  the  hardy  shrubs. 
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m  E.Jloribunda  H.  B.  et  KuDth  is  a  nadTe  of  New  Omiada,  on  the  Andes, 
with  white  flowers,  and  shining  leaves,  which  are  ciamniy  when  joong.  -Tlie 
plant  of  this  name,  in  the  British  gardens,  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  species. 

ii  E.  rctitutsa  Pcrs^  Stereoxylon  resinosuu  Ruiz  et  Pav^  is  a  ^abrous 
shrub,  a  native  of  Peru,  on  the  cold  parts  of  hills.  A  plant  of  this  species  has 
stood  against  a  south  wall,  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  since  \S32, 

m  E,  pulrrrulenta  Pers.,  Stereoxylon  pulverulentum  Rmz  et  Pav^  is  a 
shrub,  hairy  in  ever}-  part,  with  white'flowers;  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or 
10  ft.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili ;  and  plants  of  it  have  been  in  the  Horticoltural 
Society's  Garden  since  1831. 

Twcnttf  other  species  are  described  in  Don's  ^  filler^  iii.  p.  193.  to  p.  195.,  all 
natives  of  South  America,  and  probably  as  hurdy  as  those  above  mentioned  ; 
but  it  does  not  ap|>ear  that  any  of  them'have  been  introduced. 


CHAP.  LVII. 

OF   THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY   LIGXEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE 
ORDER    5AX1FRA'GE^   TRIBB    HTDRA^'NGEiE. 

The  only  woody  plants  contained  in  this  order  are  included  in  the  tribe 
Hydr&ngeae,  which  contains  the  well-known  green-house,  or  rather  cold- 
firame,  plant.  Hydrangea  Hortensia,  that  may  be  considered  as  half-hardy ;  and 
some  species,  natives  of  North  America,  which  are  quite  hardy.  There  are 
also  some  half-hardy  species,  natives  of  Asia.  They  arc  all  easily  propi^ated 
by  cuttings,  and  will  grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  rather  moist. 

Genus  I. 


lJU 


HYDRA'NGEA  L.      Tire  Hydrangea.     Lin.  Syst.   Dec&ndria 

Di-Trig/nia. 

Ideniificalkm.    Lin.  Gen.,  557. ;  Dec  Prod,  4  p.  la ;  Don's  Mill,  3L  p.  232. 
^nonymcs.    Hydringea,  and  Hort^nMd  Jum. 

Deritumon.    From  huddr,  water,  and  aggos,  a  vesAel :  with  reference  to  aone  of  the  ipccica  which 
grow  in  water ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  capsule  resembling  a  cupi 

Gen,  Char,  Flowers  generally  deformed;  but  some  of  them  hermaphro- 
dite and  fertile.  Tube  of  calyjp  hemispherical,  10-ribbed,  rather  trun- 
cate, adnate  to  the  ovarium;  limb  permanent,  5-toothed.  Petmis  5» 
regular.  Stamens  10.  Styles  2,  distinct.  Capsule  2-celled,  with  intro- 
flexed  valves,  crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  styles^  flatdsh  at  the 
top,  opening  by  a  hole  between  the  styles.  Seeds  numerous,  reticulated. 
{i)on*s  MilLy  iii.  p.  232.) — Shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  corym- 
bose, pink,  or  yellowish  white ;  the  marginal  ones  sterile,  and  large,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  being  dilated  into  broad,  petal-like- 
coloured  segments ;  the  rest  of  the  sterile  flower  having  the  other  parta 
partially  abortive. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  North  America, 
m  1.  H.  arbore'scens  L,    The  arborescent  Hydrangea. 

Ideni^lcaikm.    Lin.  fib.,  p.  568. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  S32. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Kmgratittff.    Ova  Jig.  146. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  rather  cordate ;  superior  ones  lanceolate^ 
coarsely  toothed,  pale  and  puberulous  beneath.     Corymbs  flattish.  Flowers 


^AX1FRa'gE£.       HVDnA'NUEA. 


nearly  all  fertile.     Flower  buds  obtuse.     Flowers  while, 
amall,   having   an   agreeable    odour.    (Don'i   Milt., 


'..  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1736, 
its  flowers  in  July  and  Auguat.  It  prefe 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  division  of  the 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  If.  6d.  each; 
80  cents;  and  in  New  York,S7  cents. 


i  K.  a.  1  vulgara  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  14.;  H.  vulgaris  Michi.  Ft. 
Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  868.,  aiid  probfibly  of  Pursh ;  H.  arborescens 
Cart.  Sol.  Mae.,  t.  437.,  Lam.  III.,  t.  370.  f.  1.,  Schiulir  Handb., 
t.  119.,  Mill.  /fon.,p.25l.;  H.  frutcsccns  JUicticA  jVnM.,  i.  |).  106,, 
Ba  Ham.  Aib.,  i.  t.  1 18.— The  nerves  of  the  leaves  puberulous. 

b  H.  a.S  ducolor  Ser.,  I.e. — Leaves  almost  whiti.'  beneath  from  tomentum. 


Ecd  Ilydmngea. 


:  uid  oai  Jli.  IIS. 
S^ec.  Char.,  Jjrc.  Leaves  broadi}'  ovate,  acuminated, 
rather  cordate  at  the  base,  coarsely  toothed,  gla- 
brous beneath.  Flowers  all  fertile.  Flowers  small, 
white,  sweet-scented,  (flon'i  AM.,  iii.p.232.J  We 
agree  with  Torrey,  in  tfainkmg  this  merely  a  variety 
of  U.  arborescens.  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  on  the 
mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  above 
St.  Louis ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  from 
6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1806,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  H.  georgica  Lodd.  Cat., 
■  '""1,  only  differs  from  it  in  flowering  a  little 
rather  more  robust. 


later,  and 


nly  difl 


•  3.  H.  m'vE4  Michi.     The  Bnoviy-leevcd  Hydrangea. 
Unit^alitn.    HLchi.  FL  Bur.  Amcr,,  ].  p.  2SS. ;  Don'i  Hill.,3.  p.  ££. 
^^atttV'.     WmlL  Utndl.  firli.,  I.  ii  ;  Lob.  UL,  [.307,  1.2.  i  udouij^.  'SO. 

Sprc.  Char.,  i[c.    Leaves  cordate,  oval,  acuminated,  sharply 
toothed,  clothed  with  white  tomcntum,  or  pubtncence, 
beneath.     Corymbs  flattisb.     Sepals  of  sterile  flowers  i 
entire.    Flower  buds  depressed.     Flowers  white,  rather  i 
large.  (JJun't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  83i.)      It  is  found  wild  i 
the  Savannah  river,  where   it  forms  a  shrub,  growing 
from  *fl.  to  6  ft.   high.      It  was  introduced  in   1786, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August.     Its  propagation  and    { 
culture  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  species. 

Variett/. 

-   "   t.2giB«/_faScr.inDec._Prodj,4.p.l4.  — Leavesnearlyglabrous 
This  variety  has,  probably,  onginnted 


■  4.    H.fiUBIICIFO'l. 

Ucultficalkm.    Butnm  Tri*.,  a 


Bartram.     The  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea. 
Oerm..  p.  J38.  L  7..  «  Will*  Sp..  S.  t  «*. ;  d™-.  i 


^^BH^     BotMlfr,  1.97S.  i«ndqur>;t.'751. 

^c.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  large,  ovate,  scrrately  lobed,  and  toothed,  pilose  be- 
neatli.  Corymbs  ralherpanicled,flattish.  Sepals  of  sterile  flowers  entire. 
Flower  buds  depressed.     Flowers  white.     Sterile,  or  outer  ones  of  V^«. 
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coryoibs  large.  (/Am'i  AfUi,,  iii.  p.i!33.)  7,1 
A  native  of  Florida,  p'oving  from  -itt. 
to  6  ft.  h^h.  It  was  introduced  in  1803, 
and  flowers  from  June  to  Seplcmber. 
This  is  \iy  fu  the  most  interesting  of  the 
North  American  hydrangeas,  from  its  large, 
deepljp  lobed,  and  sinuated  leaves;  and  its 
fine,  large,  nearly  white  corjuibs  of  flowers, 
which  are  aterile,  and  appear  from  June 
till  they  are  destroyed  hy  frosl.  Culture 
as  in  the  precedinfj  species ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  situation  be  sheltered,  and  the 
•oil  kept  somewhat  moist,  otherwise  the 
leaves  are  not  perfectly  developed,  and  the 
branches  are  apt  to  be  broken  off  by  high 
winds.  Price  of  plants  in  the  London  nur- 
series, 3«.  6d.  each. 

B.  Speci'^$  yalhei  of  Alia, 
•  5.  H.  nETEKOHA'LLii  O.  Doii.     The  diverse -h aired -Arorcrf  Hydrangea. 

Uenltficaliem.    D.  Deo  Prod.  Fl.  Ncii.,p  tll.i  Don'i  MilL,3.p.£l3. 

!^e.  Char..  Src.  Leaves  oval,  acnminatcd,  sharply  serrated,  tomentow  be- 
neath, 5  la.  long,  and  nearly  3  in,  broad.  Corymbs  suprB-dccompound,  dil'- 
fuse,  pilose.  Sepals  of  sterile  flowers  roundish-oral,  quite  entire.  Flowers 
white.  {Don't  MUl,  iii.  p.S33.}  A  nalive  of  Ke|ial,  at  Qosaintfaani 
whcreitfonnBBshrub.growingfromlft.  to  6  ft.  high.     Introduced  in  I8£|. 

Apj).  i.     Half-kardy  Species  of  tfi/dt  dngea. 

■  B,  Un-lriuit  SIrb-,  H  hoiUnUi  Smili,  HoniitMia  opuKiUn  Lam.. 
null  mullbilii  Lour.,  ribimum  letrtniln  uid  r.  UmmUiiuin  niati., 
Rao  {Bal.  Mij(.,t.  4^  i  ud  our  JIf.lSi.)  liwcU  knawnb)-  lum:    ' 

Ibex  Anl  wpMr,  bul  which  ■fUrnnli  Iwomc  oT  ■   Bnc  row 
lOOr,  Ud  OnkllT  ait  off  wklb  1  iturplbh  tLngp.     It  ia  uUed  Tor 
hoik  Ithftt  la,  the  t^ebt  towtt]  by  the  JapBtttt,  and  Fun-Danrl 
br  the  Chlnew    In  Euntie,  II  wu  luiiwiL  by  Ihe  cetehnled  C 
Benon,  In  honour  of  Hidune  Hortnue  LapBaute.  Ihe  «il>  ol 
mat  putinilar  Mend  U,  Lupcaule,  ■  imcbaulirr.    Caaimman  Ant  ^^rs, 
iudtd  II  l^fiemfiUa :  but.  In  order  that  the  comnllnieht  uaid  to  Hb-  '-..v^ 
dHde  l4PHuie  might  be  the  more  dtivct,  he  cbinptd  Iht  bBine  Id   '  «E^ 
Uul  of  RonfMta,  IVon  her  ChrMiu  Dune,  Horteiuc.    The  plant    -^^ 
wmiaRervudidltcoTCTod  to  beBBpecLciof  Hydrinna,!  Benuipr&     ^-^ 
tIoiuIt  ••UUllhed  by  OmnDvilu :  W  Ihe  nuH  oi  itanlnmia  WMt      >! 
KUhHd  u  ita  neiiac  uipcllillon ;  ind  II  !•  allll  the  connnMi  nunt 
h;  which  the  plinl  li  knoiin  in  French  girtenji.    In  Brltiln,  It  ii 
IS  hardy,  thU,  In  Iht  niighbourhoDd  of  London,  and  In  all  mllil  altu- 

•M,  It  will  «aad  Bi  a  buth  In  the  open  ground,  d^lng  down  to  theroota 
In  Hveie  wlnten,  but  iprbighig  up  anin  with  graat  loxurlance  the  I 
be  rich,  and  kept  moUt,  looeilna  rnely  during  gteai  part  at  the  tunii 
Tfae  hydranfiaa  la  aaM,  In  theMwuedv  i>ft  tfdritf^,  to  harehcen  cuTtivmua  m  me  u 

ITSRor  belbre;  and  11  wu  brought  to  Ihe  KewOarden,  rntm  China,  in  1790,  tn  91 

It  uon  became  popular  throughout  EbgUnd.  and  einlnenll|i  >o  atnut  Patli. 
,    ne  CHlturr  If  UK  kiitd  ^Hfirama  li  mnirlubly  euy :  and  the  plant  li  panlailarli  n 

cannot  receive  toonuch  vater,  and  droopalnmiedlateiy  irwatf-  *■--* b.Bi.-,*    — ,_^ 

wben^ipaTentlyalDOft  dead,  Terrfocn  after  water  ha«  been  gli 
aaaaon  1  and,  If  thia  bo  done  when  Ihe  plant  ia  In  a  growing  ■( 
ir  rFanaplmnled  into  rich  moUlull.they  will  flCFWcr  In  a  moni 
rnlnceni  appearance  on  a  lawn  i  partlcularlr  when  nianled 
,......i..j_.    -r... — -,  ri;ol  In  a  rigoroua  Kale, 

lid,  ihncTaTe,  be  a  tucccn 


n. partially abaded.  TofceepthepUnlh 
.  .1 — ■ u  .-.-.■.■. —  ihoold,  Ihoi 


blua     llili  we  have  alreajr  nnilccd  Ipl  aifi)  aa  aObnllng  _    _       

■  •ariallan  In  planu,  aa  eontradMliUiilahad  (km  a  nrtetjri  the  latter  bring  rap^hle  erf  ■ 
csaHnDed  hy  nivagallon,  but  not  Uie  Ibnitr.  Varinu  Mnjeelucci  have  been  made  ar  to  Ihe  c 
oCthlaMuocalaur.  Tbeoiolt general  leem tDbe.lhatllliowbig tllhtr lD(h*p«Mceci(ahii 
that  nfeilde  of  Iron ;  but,  iMveilhelaH.  waterliH  the  plant  with  aluuk  or  efaalybcala  watsr,  wU 
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pUnts  growing  in  loamy  toil,  and  aometimet  in  tho«e  growing  In  peaty  or  boggy  toil.  In  order  to 
produce  this  colour,  some  have  recommended  steeping  sheep's  dung  in  the  water  giren  to  the  plant, 
and  others  mixing  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown  with  peat  ashes,  wood  ashes,  oxide  of  iron,  nttre, 
alkali,  or  a  little  common  salt.  Neither  science  nor  experience  has  hitherto,  however,  been  able  to 
determine  positively  the  cause  of  this  change  of  colour:  and.  of  course,  notning  but  experiment  in 
every  particular  cafe  will  decide  what  soil  will  produce  it.  About  London,  the  most  effbctual  are 
the  loams  of  Hampstead  and  Stanmore  Heaths,  and  the  peat  of  Wimbledon  Common.  About  Edin. 
burgh,  the  soil  found  in  the  surrounding  bogs:  and  about  Berlin  and  Petersburg,  also,  bog  earth 
has  b^n  found  to  produce  this  colour  in  the  hyorangea. 

Statistics.  There  are  various  instances  of  large  hydrangeas  growing  in  the  open  air  recorded  in 
the  Oardener*s  Magazine.  One  at  Sydenham,  in  Devonshire,  has  had  1000  heads  of  flowers  ex- 
panded on  it  at  one  time.  One  at  Itedmth,  in  ComwaU,  is  described  as  being  as  big  as  a  laise 
oaycock.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Amroth  Castle,  a  plant,  33  ft.  in  circumference,  and  6  ft.  hign, 
has  had  832  heads  of  flowers  expanded  on  it  at  once  In  Sussex,  at  Ashburnham  Place,  a  plant, 
30  ft.  in  circumference,  and  5  ft.  high,  produced  1072  heads  of  flowers  in  one  season.  In  Scotland, 
in  Argyllshire,  at  Lochiel  House,  a  large  plant  Aimished  from  GOO  to  700  flowers,  all  fully  ex. 
panded  at  the  same  time.  At  St  Mary's  Isle,  in  the  Stewartrv  of  Kirrudbright,  a  plant,  32  ft.  in 
circumference,  produced  525  heads  of  flowers ;  and  one  in  Fifesnire,  at  Dysart  House,  40  ft  in  cir^ 
cumferenoe,  and  6  ft.  high,  produced  605  flowers.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  fk'oro  6d.  to 
Is.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  2  fhmcs,  and  the  blue  Arom  3  to  6  ftancs  :  at  Kew  York,  50  cents. 

Several  other  Species  of  Hydr/ingea,  natives  of  Japan  and  Nepal,  are  deacribed  in  Don's  Mitler,  lii. 
p.  233. ;  but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  been  introduced.  H.  vestUa  Wall,  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Nepal,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  leaves  downv  beneath,  would  be  a  desirable 
introduction :  and  is,  probably,  the  garden  hydrangea  of  China  in  a  wild  state.  H.  altissima 
Wall,  accoraing  to  Mr.  Koyle,  climl»  lofty  trees  :  but  this  circumstance,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
separate  it  ftom  this  genus,  however  much  it  may  resemble  it  in  its  flowers. 


CHAP.    LVIII. 

OP    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE 

ORDER    UMBELLA^CE^. 

There  are  very  few  plants  belonging  to  this  order  that  are  truly  ligneous, 
and  of  these  the  only  hardy  species  which  it  contains  are  comprised  in  the 
genus  ifupleurum. 

Genus  I. 


□ 


PUPLEIPRUM  Tourn,    The  Bupleurum,  or  Hare's  Ear,    Lin,  Si/ti. 

Pentandria  Digj^nia. 

Identmcation.    Tourn.  Inst,  309.  1 1G.3.  j  Lin.  Gen.,  328.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  pi  1S7. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3. 

Symmgmes.    Tenbria  and  Ihipr^tis  Sprcng.  Syst.,  1.  ^  880. ;  Bupliore,  or  Oreille  de  Lifcvrc  Fr. ; 

Hasenflhrlein,  Oer.  ........ 

Derivation.    From  tons,  an  ox,  and  pleuron^  a  side:  from  the  supposed  quality  of  swelling  cattle 

that  feed  on  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus.    The  name  of  Hare's  Ear,  which  Is  preserved  in 

the  French  and  German,  has  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaives. 

Gen,  Char,  Margin  of  the  calyx  obsolete.  Petals  roundish,  entire,  strictly 
involute,  with  a  broad  retuse  point.  Fruit  compressed  from  the 
sides.  &rrf  teretely  convex,  flattish  in  front.  (Don'i  ilft//.,  iii.  p.  296.^ — 
Smooth  shrubs,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen.  Natives  of  Europe  and  Afnca, 
and  some  of  Asia ;  but  none  of  them  growing  higher  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
Only  one  hardy  species  is  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 

m\.  B,  FRL'Tico^UM  L.    The  shrubby  Bupleurum,  or  Rarest  Ear, 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp..343.;  Don's  Mill.3.  p.301. ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1M6     .,,.  ^       ^_ 
Synonumes.    Tenbr/a  fhiticbwi  Spreng.  in  Schtdtes  Syst,  6.  p.  376.;  i?upr^stis  fruticl^a  Spreng. 

Mag.;  S^seU  KthiApicum  JteiiA.  P«».,  161.;  Stfseli  ft-Otex  3/or.  Umb.,\&.    .  ^     ,  ^  ,„      , 
Enitni^s.    Sibth.  FI.  Grsec.,  t  263. ;  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit,  t.  U  ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1. 1  4a  ;  Jaune 

n.  Tr.,  1.  1 65.;  Mill.  Icon.,  t  74. ;  and  our>fg.  753. 

Spec,  Char,,  Spc,  Shrubby,  erect,  branched.  Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at 
the  base,  coriaceous,  1-nerved,  quite  entire,  sessile.      Leaves  of  involucre 

3u  4 
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oUong.  Rib«  of  fruit  elevated,  »aite.  Vittc 
broad.  Berk  of  branchea  pumluh.  Leara*  of  a 
■ea-grcen  colour.  (Doti'i  Stilt.,  iii.  p.  301.)  A 
tiatire  of  Purtueal,  Spain,  the  south  of  France, 
■bout  Nice,  Cornea,  Sicilj',  Mauritaaia,  sud  Thes- 
laly.  It  ia  a  Htinib,  growing  3(t.  or  ih.  high 
in  a  wild  state,  and  iometimes  to  the  hdght  of 
6ft.  in  Britiah  ftardens.  Introduced  in  1596,  and 
flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  is  readily  pn>- 
paf^ted  by  cutting!!,  and  is  of  free  growth  in  anj 
dry  calcareouK  sotl.  The  blue  glaucous  hue  of  ita 
smooth  shining  foliage  renders  it  a  desirable  addi* 
tion  to  every  collection.  If  planted  in  an  open  aii^ 
rituation,  in  &  deep  soil,  not  moist,  and  allowed  to 
extend  itself  on  every  side,  it  would  soon  form  a 
large  hemispherical  bush,  highly  ornamental  during 
winter  from  its  evergreen  foliage,  and  during  July 
and  August  from  its  bright  yellow  flowers.  Hants, 
in  the  I^ndon  nurseries,  are  1j.  6d.  each. 


App.  i.    Half'kardif  Species  of  the  Genus  Bupleurutn. 

Ihth.  frurmnt  Htm  l^lHd.    It  U  a  nuirt  al  Olbnttu,  on  rockii  vh  iamdmd  Id  tTH,  •■' 
tmin  to  Ihc  hdihlDf  aft,  ttowfrlni  (Rub  JuiH  to  AufiuL    IlliimrljM  ban);  n  th*  hh^hb 

'  ■  »:  |^flX~(ivm  DaT.,  TniiM 
nitr,  lUir.  cd7I>c«>u.,  HHlit  lu>fl 

dbcnl  in  KHPJ,  und  rrowi  to  the  hctshl  of  E  It.  dtSU,  Aawnthg  tn  Auf --  — r 

ft.  B.yHriicdcfiu  I.  HMn«i.eofSi>.lnitid  Uie  imrlli  ol  AMa;  bul.  il  !•  h«dly  wgrth  ealll. 


OF   TIIB   HARDY   / 

Tiie   genera  belonging  to  this  order,  which  contain  ligneous  plants,  are 
AriUia  and  Hiden;  ana  their  characteristics  will  be  found  stated  shortly 

AhaYia  L.  Margin  of  the  calyx  very  short,  entire,  or  toothed.  Petala  5, 
free,  and  expanded  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5.  Styles  5,  expanded,  ^tread- 
ing  divoricatelv.  Berry  5-celled,  usually  torose.  {Don'4  MiU.,  hL  p.  388., 
adapted.)  —  The  only  species  not  herbaceous  is  a  fruticose  deciduoua- 
Icaved  plant,  assuming  the  character  of  a  tree. 

^b'urba  Suiarli.  Margin  of  the  calyx  elevated  or  toothed.  Petals  5^10, 
not  cohering  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5 — 10.  Stylss  J — 10,  ccKiniTing,  <^ 
joined  in  one.  Berry  5 — lO^elled.  (Den'i  ^fi//.,  iii.  p.  391.)  —  The  onlj 
— -"y  species  is  a  climbing  evergreen  shrub. 

Genus  I. 


hardy  s| 


ARA'LIA  L.    Trb  Ar*^ia,  otAxgeuca  Txes.     Im.  S^t.  PentAndrw 

Pentag^nia. 
Uemliftalim.  IT  Don  PiBf  Ft  NtPL.n  lgi.,iB»o»Wi  Dec  Prod-, t  p.  MJ. ;  Poa^  Milt,  a.  ^l  ■■. 


ARALIA  CES.       HZ  DERA. 


gnfipedBwu  xnl  to  F*^  U  P«H  in™  Ouetw.  In  1764,  by  one  Surrulo,  •  Fnncb  |*r- 

DetcTtptUm.  A  shrub,  with  a  single  stem,  having  ihe  habit  or  a  tree ;  and 
bearing  la^  compositely  divided  leaves,  peculiar  in  character  among  shniba, 
and  very  interesting. 

k  1,  A.  SPINO'SA  L.     The  spiny  Aralie,  or  Angelica  Trte. 


"''Ar4ir(,^.  » 


.  1  Lodd.  Cat.  td.  1836. 


Fiinicle  mucn 


V«l».  Dend.  BtlL.  L  116,  i  und  OUT  A- TS4. 
^tc.  Char.,^c.      Stem  arboreous  and   prickly.     Leaves  doubly  and  trebly 

E innate.      Leaflets  ovate,  acuminated,  and  deeply  serrated, 
ranched,  beset  with  "'' 

velvet  V  stellate  down. 
Umbels  numerous. 
Involucre  amall,  of 
few  leaves.  Petals 
white  and  reflexed. 
Styles  5,  divaricate, 
arched.  Fruit  5-rib-  ; 
bed.  iDonU  MB^  iii. 
p.  389.)  A  tree,  i 
growing  to  the  hdght  I 
of  10  ft.  or  18  ft.,  with 
a  single  erect  stem; 
a  native  of  Carolina  "* 
and  Vi^nia,  in  low, 
fertile,  moist  woods. 
Introduced  in  1668 ;  and  flowering  in  August  and  September.  An  inln- 
sion  of  the  fruit,  in  wine  or  spirits,  is  considered  an  effectual  cure  for  the 
rheumatism.  In  British  gardens,  this  species  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  Toota ;  and,  from  its  large  doubly  and  trebly  pinnate  leaves,  it  forms 
a  un^larly  ornamental  plant,  with  a  spreading  umbrella-like  h«id,  when 
standing  singly  on  a  lawn.  After  Ihe  plant  flowers,  the  stem  commonly  dies 
down  to  the  ground,  like  that  of  the  raspberry,  and  like  it,  is  succeeded 
by  suckers.  Purah  "  mentions  a  variety  in  which  the  petioles  of  the  leave* 
are  without  prickles."  It  is  found  in  South  Carolina,  near  Charleston. 
nrre  art  mme  dOet  niff^uHtiM  tptcirt  ai  Artlia,  hirdir  or  htU'trntiJ,  uliia  of  Nonh  or  South 
■  "— '-■-  "".C*!;.  1306,  which  inbanlTIhnibbji  imUcncthniMijiipiielt^ 


Genus  II. 


/fE'DERA  5warfi.    The  Ivr.   Lm.  Sg$t.  Pent-Decindria,  and  Pent- 
Decag^nia. 

UmttficaUtm.    Snni  FL  Ind.  Occ,  f.  HI. ;  D.  Don  Prod.  Nn,  p.  ISS.  i  Dec  Piod.,  4.  p.  i6|. ; 
Don".  Mm.  3.  D.  Ml,  i-  •  r-   i~  .  •       Ih  , 

i,tit±.  GjmoAiitnun  Bdm.  JV^r.,  p.  S7L  ;  Wdira,  lod  AiUli  ip.  Z*i.  i  Llon^ 
111  MfDiolciflH  Xiwn  been  prtnoKd  fiir  (he  mm]  HUm ;  bot  the  moK  pntabU 


<A  homih 


Deicription.  The  hardy  sorts  are  evergreen  shrubs,  climbing  by  the  claspins 
roots  produced  by  their  stems ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  species  considered 
St  present  to  be  of  this  genus,  natives  of  warm  climates,  growing  to  the  h^^t 
of  from  13  ft.  to  80  ft.  without  support. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 
L   I.  W.  «B'ux  L.     The  common  Ivy. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stems  climbing,  throwing  oat  roots  fiwn  thnr  aides  to  u; 
object  next  which  they  may  be  placed.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glBbram, 
shining,  with  5  angular  lobes';  those  on  the  old  upright  and  rectar— '~ 
branches,  which  form  the  tops  of  the  plants,  oTate,  acute,  quite  c 
Umbels  simpk',  pubescent.  (Don't  Jn//.,iii.  p.391.)     A  natire  of  Eiu 

Varirltet.     De  Candolle   has  eniuneiBted  three  forms  of  this  specie*,  v 

are  independent  of  the  \-Brieties  culriinted  in  BritiBh  garden 

•-  H.  H.  I  eulgarii  Dec.  (Eiig.  Bot.,  t.  1267. ; 

and  our/g.  7^5.)  has  the  pedicels  clothed 

with  stellate  down,  and  the  fruit  black. 

t  form  of  the  ivy, 

yellow  vari^ated  leaves,  in  gardens. 
L  H.   H.  2  camrnhau  Dec.;   H.  caiiariensis 
HlHd.  Bnvl.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  170.  t-  5.  f.  1. ; 
the  Irish   Ivy,  or  Giant  Ivy,  of  British 
gardens ;    has  the    pedicels    scaly  with 
pubescence.      Floral   leaves  subcordate  ; 
those  of  the  creeping  branches  6-lobed 
iind  larger  than  those  of  the  common  ivy. 
Fruit  "/red,  or  black.     A  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands;  but  the  yea 
duction  into  Britain  in  un 
I.  H.  H.  ya  rkiyuKorpa  Dec,  H.  poctica  C.  Bauk.,    H.  chrysoeirpoi 
Dalreh..  H'.  flionyaias  J.  BauA.,  H.  Hi\i\  Wall.,  is  a  native  of  the 
nurth  of  India,  with  yellow  fruit.     It  differs  from   the  common  ivy 
in  its  yellow   fruit,  and  in  being  of  more  gigantic  growth ;  in  the 
leaves  beinf;  more  cuneated  at  the  base;  and  in  the  pedicels  being 
Hcaly.     There  is  a,  plant  in  the  Horticulturtd  Society's  Garden. 
TV  rarUliei  in  BrilUh  gardetu,  additional  to  the  above,  are:  — 
I.  H.  H.  4  fh/iit  argrnlea  Lodd.  Cat.      Tie  Si/nr-stripcd  ley. 
I.  H.  H.  5  jmi  oiWii  Lodd,  Cat.     Tie  GoJdeji-*tnptA  Ity, 
L  H.  H.  6  digitola  Lodd.  Cat.    Tke  palmaU,  or  hand-shaped,  Iry 
I.  H.  H.  7  arborkicem  Lodd.  Cat.    The  nrboreiceni,  or  Tree,  /»y.— Thk 
variation  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  flowering  shoots,  which  are 
entire-leaved,  and  take  an  arborescent  character ;  and,  when  a  portion 
of  them  is  cut  off,  and  has  rooted  ax  a  separate  plant,  it  will  sometimea 
produce  an  upright  bush,  which  will  retain  its  arborescent  form  for 
many  years.     Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  resumes  its  native  habit, 
and   throws  out  rambling,  or  creeping,  shoots,  with  A-lobed  leaves, 
like  the 


Drtrriplion.  The  common  ivy  is  a  rooting  climber :  but,  when  these  rootit 
are  opposed  by  a  hard  substance  which  they  cannot  ]>enetrate,  they  dilate, 
and  attach  thcinselvee  to  it,  by  close  pressure  on  the  rough  narticles  of  its 
lurfacc.  The  dilatation  of  the  fibril  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  form  a 
disk  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  this  dilatation  is  greater  or 
lew,  in  proportion  (o  the  roughness*  or  smoothness  of  the  surface  which  it 
presses  against :  because,  when   the  surface  ii  neartv  smooth,  the  projecting 

Eints,  to  which  alone  the  disk  of  the  fibril  can  attach  itself,  must  necessarily 
small,  and  not  such  as  to  afford  a  firm  hold ;  and  hence  a  greater  number  of 
them  are  required  to  be  included  imdcr  each  disk,  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
plant.     On  very  smooth  surfaces,  such  as  that  of  a  hotise  or  a  wall  that  hw 
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been  stuccoed,  or  smoothly  plastered,  no  dilatation  of  the  fibril  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  ivy  to  adhere ;  and  hence,  in  such  situations,  it  always  falls  down, 
either  when  rendered  somewhat  heavier  by  rain  or  snow,  or  when  acted  on  by 
wind.      Against  such  walls,  therefore,  trelliswork  ought  to  be  fixed ;  or  the 
main  shoots  of  the  ivy  may  be  nailed,  like  those  of  any  other  wall  tree. 
To  common  brick  or  stonework,  or  the  rough  bark  of  trees,  the  fibrils  adhere 
readily.     In  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they 
become  roots ;  but  it  is  only  when  this  is  the  case  that  they  can  afford  any 
nourishment  to  the  plant ;  a  fact  easily  proved,  by  cutting  through  the  stem  of 
a  plant  of  ivy  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  a  tree,  to  which  it  may  be  attached ; 
wnen,  it  will  be  found,  the  ivy  speedily  dies.     When  ivy  trails  on  the  ground^ 
it  roots  into  it,  and  grows  vigorously,  but  rarely  flowers ;  and  in  this  state  it 
has  acquired  the  name  of  the  barren,  or  creeping,  ivy.     When  it  climbs  up 
trees,  or  is  in  any  situation  where  it  b  much  shaded,  it  seldom,  \f  ever, 
flowers,  until  it  has  grown  so  high  as  to  be  subject  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sun.     Hence,  on  branchy-headed  trees,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  a  flowering 
state,  until  it  has  reached  their  uppermost  branches,  and  partially  destroyed 
them.     Ivy  flowers  soonest  when   grown  against  a  wall,  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  light.    Whatever  support  it  may  have,  when  it  has  reached  the  summit 
the  branches  shorten,  and  become  woody,  forming  themselves  into  large, 
shrubby,  bushy  heads ;  and  the  leaves  become  entire,  taking  more  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  no  longer  being  lobed  like  the  lower  ones,    in  this  state,  the 
plant  will  flower  freely,  and  will  continue  growing  like  a  shrub  for  manr 
years,  producing  no  leaves  but  such  as  are  nearly  oval,  and  showing  no  incli- 
nation to  creep,  or  to  throw  out  roots.     Hence,  we  oflcn  see  the  appearance 
of  an  ivy  hedge  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height  on  the  top  of  an  old  ivied  wall.     The 
flowers  of  the  ivy  are  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white :  they  appear  in  the 
end  of  September,  and  continue  expand^  through  the  months  of  October 
and  November:  they  are  odoriferous,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  honey  ;  on 
which  account  they  are  much  frequented  by  bees  and  other  insects,  to  which 
they  afford  a  valuable  support,  as  they  are  in  perfection  at  a  time  when  there 
are  few  other  flowers.     Ttie  berries  increase  in  size  during  the  winter,  are 
full  formed  in  February,  and  ripe  in  April,  furnishing  food  for  wild  pigeons, 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  &c.,  in  the  spring.     When  the  berry  is  ripe,  it  is  succu- 
lent with  a  purple  juice ;  but  afterwards  it  becomes  coriaceous,  dry,  and 
shrivels  into  a  somewhat  five-angled  figure ;  thus  beautifully  harmonising  with 
the  lower  leaves.     The  common  ivy  will  grow  to  the  tops  of  trees  nearly 
100  ft.  in  height :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Irish'ivy  will  attain  the  same 
elevation,  though  it  grows  with  much  greater  vigour  than  the  common  sort 
when  young.     Both  varieties  continue  growing  during  winter ;  and,  in  shady 
situations,  throughout  the  year.     Hence,  rooted  plants  of  Irish  ivy,  placed  in 
good  soil,  at  the  base  of  a  wall  10  ft.  high,  will  reach  its  top  in  three  years ; 
and  those  of  the  common  ivy  in  five  years ;  but  after  it  has  attained  15  ft.  or 
20  ft.,  its  growth  is  comparatively  slow,  unless  it  be  a^nst  the  warm  walls 
of  a  dwelung-housc ;  when  it  will  cover  a  gable-end,  havmg  chimney  flues  in  it, 
in  5  or  6  years ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  turned  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  towns.      The  duration  of  the  ivy  is  very  great :  judging  from  some  of 
the  plants  against  ruined  castles  and  abbeys,  we  should  suppose  them  to  be 
two  or  three  centuries  old.     The  stems  sometimes  are  found,  in  such  situa- 
tions, 10  in.  or  12  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.     The  seeds  of  ivy 
resemble  swollen  grains  of  wheat,  and,  as  they  pass  through  birds  of  the 
thrush  family  unaltered  in  shape,  they  are  firequently  found  scattered  on 
the  ground.     Ray,  in  his  Catalogus  Plantarum  rariorum  Angli<B  ei  Intuktrum 
adjacentiumy  says  that  hence  have  arisen  the  stories  of  wheat  having  been 
rained  down.     The  chewed  seeds  have  an  acrimonious  taste.     The  golden- 
leaved  variety,  when  it  thrives,  b  a  splendid  plant,  appearing  in  spring,  after 
it  has  made  its  new  leaves,  like  an  immense  mass  of  yellow  flowers.    There  is 
a  plant  of  this  varietv  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  hot-houses  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery,  whicfi  has  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  covered  a  8Uu:k  of 
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chimneys  some  feet  higher,  fonning  a  striking  object  in  Mat  aod  Ji 
the  pubLk:  road.  On  a  ruin,  or  on  a  dark  pine  tree,  thb  nvietT,  mned  vilh 
the  common  sort,  would  have  a  fine  effect,  bv  the  brilliant  contmst  wbidi  it 
would  produce. 

Geography.  The  ivy  is  a  native  of  Europe,  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  Ireland  to  Siberia ;  bat  only  in  woods,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  trees  and  bushes,  in  either  the  colder  or  the  hotter  db- 
tricts  of  this  extensive  region.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  the  west  of 
Asia,  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  and  also  in  Japan  and  China,  but  not 
in  North  or  South  America,  or  in  Australia.  The  variety  with  yellow 
Royle  informs  us,  ^  is  the  roost  common  in  the  Hiroalaivs,  and  may  be 
clinging  to  the  rock,  and  clasping  the  oak ;  affording,  from  its  pleasing 
tions,  glad  recognition  to  the  European  traveller."  (U/Hsi^p^tSS.)  in 
the  ivy  is  always  found  growing  m  a  substantial  soil,  where  it  can  be  ampl? 
supplied  with  nourishment,  and  where  its  roots  can  penetrate  to  such  a  depth 
as  to  be  able  to  obtain  abundant  moisture  for  the  leaves,  when  the  plant  has 
attained  its  greatest  height,  and  is  in  a  flowering  state. 

History.  The  iv^  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  RouMns,  and  there 
are  many  mythological  and  traditional  allusions  to  it  in  the  writings  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  Its  Greek  names  were  Kissos  and  Kittos,  firom  Kissos,  or 
Cissiis,  the  name  of  a  boy  whom  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  chai^ged  into  it.  By 
the  Romans  it  was  called  Hedera ;  which  name  has  been  adored  by  modem 
botanists.  In  old  French  its  name  is  Hierre.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerard,  at 
growing  in  a  wild  state,  and  on  the  sides  of  houses ;  but  it  was  probably  not 
prop^ated  as  a  garden  plant  till  some  time  afterwards,  when  towns  extended 
into  the  country,  and  it  became  a  mark  of  refinement  to  create  allusions  to 
the  latter  in  the  former,  by  planting  such  evergreens  as  would  withstand  the 
dose  air  and  smoke  of  cities.  The  plant  is  now  in  general  demand  through- 
out all  those  parts  of  Europe  where  it  will  grow  freely  against  a  wall ;  but 
more  than  any  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  In  North  America, 
in  the  time  of  Kalm,  he  found  only  one  plant,  which  was  trained  against  a 
house,  during  the  whole  of  his  travels  m  that  country ;  but  the  principal 
varieties  are  now  propagated  in  all  the  American  nurseries. 

Propertitt  and  Utes.  The  whole  plant  is  aromatic ;  and  a  very  fragrant 
resin  exudes  from  the  old  stems  when  bruised,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
chemical  principle  hederine.  Ivy  was  formerly  included  in  the  British 
Materia  tnedica,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  still  is  in  that  of 
India.  The  berries  are  emetic  and  purpative;  and  the  substance  called 
hederine,  which  is  now  in  use  in  India,  is  said  to  be  aperient,  resolvative, 
and  balsamic.  The  berries,  as  already  observed,  are  greedily  eaten  by 
several  birds.  Sheep  and  deer  are  fond  of  the  leaves  and  small  branches, 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  green  crops,  afforded  a  useful  resource 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  Cato  directs  that,  in  a  scarcity 
of  hay,  or  the  dried  shoots  of  trees,  cattle  should  be  foddered  with  the 

Eeen  branches  of  ivy.  The  wood  is  soft  and  porous ;  and,  in  Switzer- 
id,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is  used  by  the  turner ; 
and,  in  thin  slices,  to  filter  liquids.  The  roots  are  employed  by  leather- 
cutters  to  whet  their  knives  on.  Cato  and  Pliny  attribute  a  singular 
property  to  the  wood  of  the  ivy;  and  say  that,  by  its  filtrating  powers. 
It  can  separate  wine  from  water.  According  to  these  authors,  if  a  cup  of 
ivy  wood  be  filled  with  wine  that  has  been  adulterated  with  water,  the  wine 
will  find  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  the  water  alone 
will  remain  in  the  cup.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamcl,  it  is  mentioned  that  this 
experiment  was  tried  by  a  person  worthy  of  confidence,  and  that  he  found 
the  very  reverse  take  place;  the  water  filtering  through,  and  the  wine 
remaining  in  the  cup.  It  is  possible  that  something  of  the  kind  may  take 
place,  wJuch  may  be  accounted  for  on  Du  Trochet's  principles  of  Endosmose 
and  Exosmosc  (see  Gard  Mag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  78.) ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  liquor  merely  exudes  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  without  any  separa* 
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tion  of  its  component  parts ;  some  of  it  remaining  in  the  cup  when  the 
pores  were  choked  up,  and  the  portion  exuded  having  the  appearance  of  water, 
from  its  colouring  matter  havine  been  absorbed  by  the  wood.     The  ivy,  for 
trying  this  experiment,  or  for  usmg  in  any  way  as  a  filter,  must  be  newly  cut,  as 
it  loses  its  filtering  properties  when  quite  dry.     A  decoction  of  the  leaves  dyes 
hair  black ;  and  it  is  said  to  form  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  compositions 
sold  to  prevent  hair  from  turning  grey.    The  leaves  of  mulberry  trees  that 
have  had  ivy  round  them  are  said  to  destroy  the  silkworms  that  feed  on  them ; 
and  the  juice  of  the  plant,applied  to  the  nostrils,  is  supposed  to  cure  headachs^ 
Many  other  properties  were  attributed  to  this  plant  by  the  ancients ;  but,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  it  appears  at  present  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.     The 
great  use  of  the  ivy,  in  modern  times,  is  as  an  ornamental  shrub.     When  the 
geometrical  style  of  gardening  prevailed,  it  was  much  employed  to  train  over 
frames  of  wire  or  lattice-work,  formed  by  the  wire-worker  or  joiner  into 
architectural  or  sculptural  shapes ;  arbours,  colonnades,  and  the  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  being  much  more  rapidly  produced  in  this  manner,  than  by 
the  slow  growth  of  the  yew  or  the  box.     At  present,  forms  of  this  kind  are 
no  longer  in  use ;  but  a  plant  of  ivv  trained  to  a  pole,  and  allowed  to  branch 
out  at  Its  summit,  forms  a  very  striking  object  in  small  gardens.    For  covering 
naked  walls,  rocks,  or  ruins,  or  communicating  an  evergreen  rural  appearance 
to  any  part  of  a  town  or  suburban  garden,  no  plant  whatev^  equals  the  ivy ; 
though,  in  situations  subject  to  the  smoke  ot  coal,  it  is  apt  to  get  naked 
below,  and  requires  to  be  partially  cut  down,  or  to  have  young  plants  planted  at 
the  root  of  the  old  ones,  to  fill  up  the  naked  places,  every  four  or  five  years. 
A  very  singular  effect  produced   by  ivy  occurs  in  the  approach  road  to 
Warwick  Castle.     The  road  is  cut  through  a  solid  bed  of  sandstone  rock ; 
and  its  sides  are,  in  some  places,  upwards  of  12  ft.  high,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  and  quite  perpendicular  and  smooth.     Ivy  has  been  planted  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ground,  which  forms  the  summit  of  these  perpendicular 
walls  of  rock,  in  order,  as  it  would  appear,  that  it  might  creep  down  and 
cover  their  face.    Instead  of  creeping,  however,  the  ivy  has  grown  over,  with- 
out attaching  itself;  and  its  long,  pendulous,  matted  shoots,  which,  in  1831, 
not  only  reached  the  approach  road,  but  actually  trailed  on  it,  waving  to  and 
fro  with  the  wind,  might  be  compared  to  an  immense  sheet  of  water  falling 
over  a  perpendicular  rock.     Over  chalk  cliffs,  ivy  sometimes  hangs  down  in 
perpendicular  shoots  from  the  surface ;  but,  from  the  numerous  interstices  in 
the  chalk,  it  is  generally  able  occasionally  to  attach  itself;  and  hence  it  appears 
in  varied  tufls  and  festoons,  which,  in  old  chalk-pits,  as,  for  example,  at 
Ingress  Park,  near  Oreenhithe,  have  an  effect  that  is  at  once  strikingly  beau^ 
tiful  and  picturesque.      In  close  shrubberies,  in  small  gardens,  or  even  in 
large  ones,  where  neither  grass  nor  any  other  green  plant  will  ctow  on  the 
suriace,  the  ivy  forms  a  clothing  of  perpetual  verdure.    Trained  against  es- 
paliers, latticework,  iron  hurdles,  or  wire  frames,  it  forms,  in  a  very  short 
time,  most  beautiful  evergreen  walls,  or  hedges,  for  the  shelter  or  separation  of 
flower-gardens.  In  short,  there  is  no  evergreen  shrub  capable  of  being  applied 
to  so  many  important  uses  as  the  common  ivy ;  and  no  garden  (in  a  climate 
where  it  will  stand  the  open  air),  whether  large  or  small,  can  dispense  with  it. 
About  London,  it  is  raised  in  immense  quantities  in  pots,  and  trained  to  the 
height  of  from  6  fl.  to!  2fl.  on  stakes ;  so  that,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  a  hedge 
may  be  formed  of  it,  or  a  naked  space  covered  with  it,  at  an  incredibly  short 
notice.  In  the  streets  of  London,  a  house  may  be  built  from  the  foundations  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks ;  and,  by  placing  pots  of  ivy  in  the  balconies 
of  the  different  windows,  the  whole  front,  m  one  day,  may  be  covered  with 
evergreen  leaves  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  an  old  building,  in  a  secluded 
rural  situation.     One  valuable  use  to  which  the  ivy  may  be  applied  in  street 
houses  in  towns  is,  to  form  external  framings  to  the  windows  instead  of  archi- 
traves.    In  the  interminable  lines  of  naked  windows  in  the  monotonous  brick 
houses  built  about  50  years  ago,  which  form   the  majority  of  the  London 
streets  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  ivy  aflbrds  a  resource  which  any 
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lAnw^mnKT  <»'  -<««'«*  nav  -.iri  -ii  i  v^-  «oiiii  icmniix:     Se  lisi  'JoJv  m 
Oivs;pr-r,nf»  irN'iimr'*--   -i'*  »^r=*  *.'   ii*  »Tiiirtws-  jod  ^13  place  1  pnt  rf  rrr  b 
1M  mu\'9    ;:U    \r  n  t  ••nmil  Tmr.inr  tr  "Sir  viC -it**9 

■•qif^r     fn  •'virniB  :iii»  r-    »ni»n  oianrea  ji  inxes.  nut  ^miuerty 

t  -i«f.i«  ->T***n.    »:tt\rT  w  -?s.r:»uline  -fie  detir  if  •!»  •mm  tarroK  die  dnr,  or 

V  1    :imn    '»^  '?iiiiut«iicr  ir  iienr-  imi.  :n  «V7  j^wk  tramia^tama. 
in  v,v.*w  -ir  --i**?»    snixi^d  tn  -rr*  vmstHM  -.r  •ssoa&n.  '^iich 
iienK*^  r,r  •\*.e:«    4i9»^iff7.  ^V^.  Wit  i^-i.  .  vdl  !iinD  1  roBCx  vancpr  fiir 
ir-'.'ini   ^^  '^w.**^    Vm  oiar/  «ear  Taesiwclmm    iniier  in  •ffaade.  in  die 
nwinn#rr  v»  '^jftr^.ttn  -it  imier  -iruiec  -"ti  in  :Jie  pnbiic  rrMiiDi  'if  Berfiii, 

V  r^^ii^r  vTlpji  -if'  rh*»  roan'nenr-  W'.iers  ■:ne  -refw  vnm  oc  vimtow  or"  m  tawm 
{^.tts^  !j  ^.-.nr-v^  -i^  iiHsiaer^eafiie  t  may  liwav?  le  impmvisil  by  planca  <if 
>■■  :;«anrA-i  n  v,t-»^  inrt  tnmerf  -^n  •soaiiers.  lene  jbcai  wtdun  die  rooB. 
^  4  ft'.i^fu^nr  ;:«.f»^l•^  "rvn  tne  Vnrfr.»»  zn  prs^^nc  tiien  finm  exdndmr  the 
Ficrft'',  ^ri*  -  »t  flitfi»^:#»r.rl^.  tewr  v,  «r»*  an  1  «r«n;  or,  by  ^o  iupann^  of 
(>brr*  /-,»;  -.le  '.^.TA^dtt  n  'V)  zrxuc^xx  '.r  Ssi^wit  rhe  Asuei  "Jeabie  ofa^ecta,  and 
rr^ATA  )n  4(li:'<!r;v*.  '<>  *hi»  fmincrj.  fitae  zrsic  JiNBOtafe  of  die  ivy,  m  vodl 
»h:  «■;»%•  ^r^An  jsir>n%  ..%  tMa  h^  x.i  serrJes  ic  anracci  die  binis  ia  earij 
4^.r? ;  vui  ^y  ir.4  'iert'i^  fr^i  Irqs  x  fbran  •i;;«Ilenc  otmciHu  !nr  nesCL  A  ma^ 
h^r  %r  vr^««  h*iiM  in  it,  fr'..m  ^e  biackhiri  vfd  dmith  en  die  niackeap  aod  dbe 
«p^rrv<r^  v*..l  *^tTM  *Xf  tthe  tomcic  w«^  vren.  Th»  pjanc  a  generally  cooakkred 
*^  '■.v/S^^  irj-iro'.-t  V/  trses,  '■h'ifft  :t  has  climbed  'ip  and  •covered 
*•  TV  i-';',""  frr^iu  o*wer»-»s,  **  h!»  »  root  cf  his  -.wt:,  and  Jrawi 
fr^/nr.  -^.-T  rrvmil ;  b-i*  hi*  'iharajcf^r  'a  nunspmented,  tf  Im  litde 
h$iv«'  ri^>*  v!'.^  p'irp<'«s^.H  than  that  cf  imsreiy  iho'vin^  an  anadbment  to  tn 
yf^.r(.\  r.^iff-.i-^/Mf  ^r.^\r^^sir>  rotindly  aaM«rt4  diat  Se  makes  a  property  of 
Kim  :  — 


**  -  R<  «M 


TV*  ■*/.  »!i:eh  had  htrf  ay  pr.nrHy  omk, 
A  Ad  «irk'«l  sy  vcftfare  ouC* 


Th^  f  AjrirvMiA  dfi^,rt  nf  the  try  #»i  trees  haa,  hovever,  been  denied  by 
|;#tv#ri«,  ;rnd,  arf»/wiff  rj^thfT.*,  by  Mr.  Repton,  who,  in  a  poper  00  the  lobject  in 
tf»«  A/f».  TrnfM.^  tjtuxtiuA^  that  it  is  naefijl,  by  kcepimr  tlieir  tmnks  wnrm. 
Tb^''  ^an  ftf  n^  rl/^iht  fj^it  that,  under  certain  circuiBstaneca,  the  warmth  pro- 
dfK^yJ  \fy  a  //yvehnt;  of  ivy  may  be  fiirmirable  to  Tcgetatkm ;  and,  when  its 
Httitn  mtt^d  tht:  tnink  of  a  tree  in  paraUel  lines,  withoot  creepioc  or  windbi^ 
rofifKl  ft,  fio  M  to  f//rm  a  kind  iA  network  over  the  bark,  it  may  remain  tfaeie 
ftff  H  mmitHrr  of  year%  without  doinf^  the  tree  any  matoial  injory.  After  a 
rrrtftin  f^iriofl,  however,  a  network  never  faiia  to  be  formed ;  and,  as  the  tmnk 
44  thf.  iffyt:  r.fmiinnf:%  expand inflf,  while  thin  network  remains  stationarr,  the 
trrA  rtuinfrt  (hH  v*  receive  injury  by  being  compressed  by  the  stems  of  tlie  ivy. 
Wh«;r«:v#7r  tMs  n<,'twork  is  found  on  the  smaller  bnmches  at  the  top  of  the 
trr«%  \\t4:  tree  \n  certain  of  bein((  killed  in  a  short  time.  In  thb  case,  as  in  most 
otbf  r«,  the  Ofrtnion^  f/f  the  ancients  and  o{  modem  foresters,  both  of  which  are 
iirifiiv#MirMlib^  Ut  the  ivy,  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  We  have  abieadv  men- 
tionrd  that  ivy  on  the  trunks  of  trees  ma^  easily  be  killed,  by  cutting  through 
its  nUntm  rloM?  to  the  groumi ;  in  addition  to  which,  its  stems  ought  to  be 
pulterl  oW,  or  lfiosenf:d  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree;  but,  in 
tUif'uUnti  on  this  ornirfttion,  Rvclyn's  caution  must  not  be  forgotten,  **  that 
tri*i*s  Innti  invrstfil  with  it  should  not  have  it  all  at  once  removed^  lest  they 
siKMilfl  ilff  froni  exp«>Hurc  to  unaccustomed  cold.*' 

A  vnriHy  of  ojiinionn  prevail  as  to  the  use  or  injury  of  ivy  on  habitable 
Iniililin^H,  YfUifc.  the  wbHh  are  well  built,  and  do  not  contain  such  crevices 
as  to  lulmit  of  thr  fibrils  bccominff  roots,  and,  of  course,  increasing  in  size,  and 
CiifidtnK  to  rupf  un;  the  masonry,  tlic  ivy  must  be  a  protection  to  the  wall  fixHn 
till'  wi'itthrr ;  nnd  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  from  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
hfflt  of  ^uiiiincr.     (hi  ruins  it  must  also  be  a  protection,  except  in  cases  where 
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roots  arc  formed  in  the  wall,  or  where  shoots  can  find  their  way  through  cracks 
or  crevices.  In  either  case,  it  must  tend  to  fracture,  and  ultimately  to  destroy, 
the  wall ;  but  so  slowly,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  case  where  more  injury 
than  good  would  not  be  done  by  removing  the  ivy.  Even  if  the  parts  of  the 
wail  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  introduction  of  the  roots  or 
shoots,  the  parts  partially  separated,  would  be  held  together  by  the  ivy.  Our 
opinion,  therefore,  is,  that,  unless  the  object  is  to  show  the  architecture  of  an 
ivied  ruin,  its  destruction  will  be  accelerated,  rather  than  retarded,  by  the 
removal  of  ivy. 

Ivy  has  been  recommended  for  covering  cottages ;  and  not  only  their  walls, 
but  even  their  roofs.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  protect  both,  wherever  it 
cannot  insinuate  its  roots  or  shoots  through  the  wall  or  roof:  but  the  roof 
must  be  steep,  otherwise  the  ivy,  when  it  comes  into  a  flowering,  and  con* 
8C(]uently  shrubby,  state,  must  be  clipped,  in  order  to  present  such  an  im- 
bricated surface  of  lar^e  leaves  as  shall  effectually  throw  off  the  rain.  In 
covering  cottages  with  ivy,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  has  a  tendency,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  encourage  insects ;  but,  as  very  few  of  these  live  on  the  ivy, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  injurious  in  this  respect  as  deciduous- leaved  climbers,  or 
other  plants  or  trees  trained  against  a  wall.  Pliny  says  that  the  ivy  will 
break  sepulchres  of  stone,  and  undermine  city  walls ;  but  this,  as  we  have  ai* 
ready  shown,  can  only  be  the  case  where  the  walls  are  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decay,  and  contain  crevices  sufficient  to  admit  the  roots  or  stems  oi  the 
plant. 

Poeticai,  mythoiogiceU,  and  legendary  Alituiont,  The  ivy  was  dedicated  by 
the  ancients  to  Bacchus,  whose  statues  are  generally  found  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  its  leaves ;  and,  as  the  favourite  plant  of  the  god  of  wine,  its  praises 
have  been  sung  by  almost  all  poets,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  Many 
reasons  are  given  for  the  consecration  to  Bacchus  of  this  plant.  Some  poets 
say  that  it  was  because  the  ivy  has  the  effect  of  dissipating  the  fumes  of  wine; 
others,  because  it  was  once  his  favourite  youth  Cissus ;  and  others,  because  it 
is  said  that  the  ivy,  if  planted  in  vineyards,  will  destroy  the  vines ;  and  that  it 
was  thus  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  that  plant  to  tear  it  up,  and  wreath  it 
into  chaplets  and  garlands.  The  most  probable,  however,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  vine  is  found  at  Nyssa,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Bacchus,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  India.  It  is  related  that,  when  Alexander's  army,  after  theu*  conquest 
of  Babylon,  arrived  at  this  mountain,  and  found  it  covered  with  laurel  and  ivy,, 
they  were  so  transported  with  joy  (especially  when  they  recognised  the  latter 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Thebes),  that  they  tore  the  ivy  up  by  the  roots,  and» 
twinine  it  round  their  heads,  burst  forth  into  hymns  to  Bacchus,  and  prayers 
for  their  native  country. 

Not  only  Bacchus,  who,  Pliny  tells  us,  was  the  first  who  wore  a  crown,  but 
Silenus,  was  crowned  with  ivy;  and  the  golden-berried  kind,  before  the  trans- 
formation of  Daphne  into  a  laurel,  was  worn  by  Apollo,  and  after  him  by 
poets.  Pope,  however,  does  not  seem  to  allow  this ;  and  he  gives  the  plant 
expressly  to  critics  :  — 

'*  Immortal  Vida,  on  whose  honoured  brow 
The  poet*«  bayi  and  critic's  ivy  grow." 

The  priests  of  the  Greeks  presented  a  wreath  of  ivy  to  newly  married  per- 
sons, as  a  symbol  of  the  closeness  of  the  tie  which  ought  to  bind  them 
together ;  and  Ptolemy  Philopater,  king  of  Egypt,  ordered  all  the  Jews  who 
had  abjured  their  religion  to  be  branded  with  an  ivy  leaf.  Numerous  allusions 
to  this  plant  occur  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  nearly  all  the  ancient 
and  modem  poets ;  but  few  have  given  a  more  just  description  of  it  than 
Spenser,  in  the  following  lines :  — 

*'  Emongst  the  rest,  the  clamb'ring  yvie  grew, 
KnitUng  his  wanton  arms  with  grasping  hold, 
I^est  that  the  poplar  happely  should  rew 
Her  brother's  strokes,  whose  boughs  she  doth  enfold 
With  her  lythe  twigs,  till  they  the  top  surrew. 
And  paint  with  pallid  green  her  buds  of  gold." 
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tJMr^  "an  tA  r^/  ^/r>x,  m  s&jurioia  &>  die  rvy ;  iant  sol  x 
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It  M  2^  Ci^.t,  tlwkty  on>9iA  Uier  MiA  be  ke^  m  a  ULtfjtm 
4lM/>yi,  i*k^  o^'/^t  ^yth«r  ererzrecsu,  it  «i^  mt 

Mtihir«»  attatbed  to  old  ueca :  one  i/iht^  piaatt  has  cbe 
th«  fAhtcr  J  J  ^  )r«.  in  dkmeter,  at    I  lie  from  tke  erooBd.     la 
MAirp«tti««  im  Sm%htmJtftnaad,  the  front  of  a  coctaee  b 
wt*i/.fo  pffff^^AA  hfAM  a  %iiw;ie  fttca,  tiiat  eoBica  oat  oif 
4t/>r««  i»;k;i  by  t^ii!r  </>ttaf|;e,  at  about  a  fooc  from  the  eiocod.    Tbe 
it  u^ctf:^  Mit  U  ^fffiit  i  lb.  in  rfiaiwtfr,  but  it  graifBallj  incmin  tfi 
Mji^it  0^  b  h.  it  U  ^1  in.  io  dJamcter;  and  at  the  bcttbt'oT  9  ft,  at  dbe 
Intm  m\Atit  th*:  \/naahth  pfx^cccd,  it  is  no  Icsi  that  19}  in.  in 
AU/«>t  40 /tara  aro,  thi«  cottage  «as  occupied  at  a  pubfic  booxy  mid  called 
ft^tiai  the  plant  ii,docjbleas,aboTe  halfa  ceoturr  oSdL    A  wiev 


the  hy  Tre*:, 
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fM7,  fi«^ '/T 0/i*pcn«    (See  the  article  /Vixinos,  in  a  fbtnre paj^) 

in  t>fe  LuutUrtt  oiir^eneA,  coat  from  6^.  to  2f.  bd.  each,  acjcordiiy  to 

at  lUA\wyVj^,  from  .V)  cents  to  1|  franc;  and  at  Xev  York,  mm 
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frnz/rt  «;|  A/  tatai  *f*  u««* ;  wfaich,  i^ntaUy,  viieB  they  camut  to  be  i 
ntmrfti4  t>  Artiui,  or  «ClMr  gcMn. 


CHAR  LX. 

OF   TUB   HARDY   LIGXBOUS   PLAMT8   OF   THE  OHDES 

^TAMAMELIDA' CEJE. 

Tmk  characteristics  of  this  order,  as  6r  as  the  hard^  spedca  in  Britiali 
ffardeoa  are  concerned,  will  be  found  in  the  foUowing  distmctive  charactecs  cf 
Uie  only  two  hardy  geoen. 

II AM  AMU  UM  I  J.  Calyx  't-lobed,  furnished  with  3 — 4  scales  on  the  ontndiB. 
Ovarium  endm^  in  % — 3  styles  at  the  apex.  C^qpsule  coriaceops,  2-cdled; 
I -seeded,  opening  by  t  elastic  valves  above.    Seed  oblong,  shinmg,  wHh  m 
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superior  hilum.  Albumen  fleshy.  £inbr}'o  with  a  superior  radicle,  and  flat 
cotyledons.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  or  cuneated,  feather-nerved,  nearly  entire. 
Flowers  nearly  sessile,  disposed  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  girded 
by  a  3-leaved  mvolucre.  Petals  yellow.  {IknCs  AHiL,  iiu  p.  396.,  adapted.) 
—  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  and  Asia. 
FoTHBRGi^LL^  L.  Calyx  cainpanulate,  5— 7-toothed.  Anthers  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe.  Styles  2.  Capsule  2-lobed,  S-celled ;  cells  2>valved  at  the 
apex,  l-seeded.  Seed  bony,  pendulous,  with  a  superior  hilum.  Leaves 
alternate,  obovate^  feather-nerved,  bistipulate,  clothed  with  soft  starry  down. 
Flowers  sessile,  in  terminal  ovate  spikes,  having  a  solitary  bractea  under 
each ;  those  at  the  base  of  the  spike  trifid,  and  those  at  its  apex  nearly 
entire.  Petals  white,  sweet-scented,  sessile.  Anthers  yeUow.  {JJoh's  MU/., 
adapted.) — A  low  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America. 

Genus  I. 


[Ml 

//AMAME'LIS  L,    The  Hamamclis,  or  JVych  Hazel.    lAn.  Sysl, 

Tetrdndria  Dig/nia. 

ideniiflcatkm.  Lin.  Geo.,  169. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  268.  ;  Don't  MUL,  3,  p.  396. ;  LindL  Nat.  Syst.^ 
p.  333. 

Sf^manyme.    Trildpiu  Miik.  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Our.,  8  App. 

Deriuatiom.  HaaumkMt  u  a  name  by  which  Atheneus  speaks  of  a  tree  which  bloMoinvd  at  the 
same  time  as  the  apple  tree,  the  word  being  derived  ft'om  hama,  together  with,  and  meHs,  an 
apple  treei    The  modem  application  seenu  to  be  ft-om  the  /Tamamilis  naring  its  bkasoms  accom- 

panying  its  fruits  {meia)  t  both  being  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time. 

A  It  1.  H,  viRGi^NiCA  L,     The  Virginian  Hamamelis,  or  Wych  HazeL 

Idfuiificatkm.    Dec.  Prod.,  4.  a  S68. ;  Dons  Mill.,.  3.  p.  396.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 

Synoiufmes.    Hamamelie  de  Virginie,  JV-. ;  Virginische  Zaubemuas,  Ger. 

Engravings.    Mill  UL,  1 10.  j  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  60. ;  Hot  Cab.,  t  598. ;  aisd  our  flg$.  ViR,  757. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  obovate,  acutely  toothed,  with 
a  small  cordate  recess  at  the  base.  (DotCs  MUL,  iii. 
p.  396.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Florida ;  found  in  dry  and 
stony  situations,  but  frequently  also  near  water,  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  It.,  with  a  trunk 
Gin.  or  more  in  diameter.  It  was  introduced  in  1736, 
and  flowers  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end 
of  February.  In  British  gardens,  it  has  been  but 
little  cultivated,  notwithstanding  the  singularity  of 
its  appearance  in  autumn  and  winter;  when  it  is 
profusely  covered  with  its  fine  rich  yellow  flowers, 
which  begin  to  expand  before  the  leaves  of  the  pre- 
vious summer  drop  off*,  and  continue  on  the  bush 
throughout  the  winter.  After  the  petals  drop  off*  in 
spring,  the  ()er8istent  calyxes  remain  on  till  the  leaves 
reappear  in  April  or  May.  The  flowers  are  either 
polygamous,  dioecious,  monoecious,  or  androgynous ;  aad  hence  the  nauicb* 
in  some  American  catalogues,  of//,  dioica,  H,  monoica,  and  H,  andrtSgyna. 
The  American  Indians  esteem  this  tree  for  its  medical  properties :  the  bark 
is  sedative  and  discutient ;  and  it  is  applied  by  them  to  painful  tumours 
and  external  inflammations.  They  also  apply  a  poultice  of  the  inner  rind  to 
remove  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  In  tne  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  is 
rarely  found  above  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high ;  but  there  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the 
grounds  of  Ham  House  ujiwards  of  15ft.  high,  growmg  in  deep  sandy 
soil,  not  far  distant  from  water,  of  which ^.  757.  is  a  portrait  taken  in 
November,  1835,  to  a  scale  of  lin.  to  12ft.  Owing  to  its  flowering  during 
the  winter  season,  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  where  there  is 
room.  It  will  grow  in  any  light  free  soil,  kept  rather  moist ;  and  it  is  pro- 
pagated by  layers  and  by  bccds ;  which  last,  though  rarely  nrodvwi^  \wSi>\v- 
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uin,  are  freqiuntl;  lent  to  cbi* 
cotmETj  fTDm  America.  Tber 
oufht  u>  be  sown  immwftttdj 
OD  berog  received,  u  tbej  are 
oAcn  two  Tears  before  thev 
emne  op.  Plaau,  in  Lomloa, 
are  It.  6d.  each,  and  leeda  U. 
a  packet ;  at  BoUwjilcr,  plants 
are  H  francs  each ;  and  at  Ne« 
\oik,  ti  cents. 

■  H.  r.  S  pani/Jia  >'utt.  is 
a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  PennsflTania, 
Dilh    smaller    obloi^-         ^.^ 
ovate  leatet,  and  amore        7' 
stunted  babit  tban  the 

•  H.  c.  3  macropJt^lla,  H.  ma- 
croph/lla  Punk,  bas  the 
leaves  ncariy  orbicttUr, 
cordate,   coarsely    and 

bluntly  toothed,  and  scabrous  fi«D  dots  beneath.  It  b  a 
the  western  part  of  Georgia,  and  of  North  Carobna,  on  Ibe  Katawb* 
Mountains.  It  was  introduced  in  ISli.  and  flowers  httat  Blaj  to 
November.  Pursh  ctmsiders  it  to  be  a  species ;  bat  it  ifipean  to 
us  to  be  onlj  a  variety. 

App.  i.  Other  Species,  not  t/^  ititroduced. 
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FOTHGROI'LL^  L.    Thb  Fotbebgill*.    Lm.  Syii.  Icosindrk  I^ua. 

Itnuyutiom^    Lin  AL  BuppL.p.Ki  DK.Pnid^4.p.saL;Don1IGIl,3.|i>XIT. 

Dtrtrtakm.    la  mtuat,  of  Jtikn  FtMergiU,  U.D.,  m  HBiKU  phj^xln  vhI  (^pb^  batani, 

Howe,  ■■  Slntft>rdJe.boir,  is  Eihi. 

Detcriplion.    Deciduous  shrubs,  of  which  there  is  only  ooe  tptatia,  but 
■eteral  varieties.     Natives  of  Nurth  America. 

•  1.  F.  ^LMiFO^iji  L.    The  AJder-kaved  FothergiUa. 

Idn^UlaillBii.     I.Id.  AL  Sanil.,«57.;  Dr.  Prod..  4.  p.  SeS  ;  DDB->MIIL,3.p.»T. 

%Hi»wi.    F.  ntr<lRilMinii.FLB«.  Ams,  I.  |L31S.i  BBUBtUi  UDaoda  ULaAMfHi. 

Sptc.  Char.,  Sic  See  the  generic  character.  TTie  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  sweet-scented,  appear  before  the  leaves ;  the  tatter  resembling  those  of 
the  wych  hazel.  The  following  four  very  distinct  farms  of  this  species  are 
in  the  llackney  arboretum  :  — 

•  f!  a.  1  obtuta  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1341. ;   F.  m^jor  Lodd.  Bol.  Cab^ 

t.  1530.;  F.  ahif&lia  Ln.JlI.  Supp.,2Sl.i  and  our^.  TAB.;  has 
obovate  leaves,  downy  beneath. 

•  F.  a.  2  acida  Sims ;  F.  O&rdem'  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  100. ;  has  narrow 

leaves,  nearly  entire,  white  from  down  beneath. 

•  F.  0.3  mHjor  Sims   Bot.  M^.,  t.  13i2,  and  our  fig.  758.,  has  leaves 

ovate-oMong,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  very  black  and  serrated 
Hi  (he  apex;  when  young,  tatnentote  beneath. 
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•   i-'',  a.   4  tei-6lina    Sims    Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  1342.,    has    the 
leaves  oblong,  acute,  cre- 
nately  tootheii  at  the  top, 
and  green  beneath. 
Detcriplion,  SfC.    The  FothergtUa    ^-^^ 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  from       7-_ 
Virginia  to  Carolina,  in  shaily  woods, 
on  thcsidesofhiltsiguneraUy  grow- 
ing in  soil  moist  soil.    It  was  intro- 
duced in  1TG5,  grows  to  the  height 
of  ^fi,  or  5fl.,  and  flowers  in  April 
i\  ''\    or  May.      In  British   gardens,  it 
I  ^    \  thrives  best  in  moist   sandy  peat. 
cSSiMM  The  species  is  propagated  by  seeds, 
^•^^r   which    are  sometimes    ripened    in 

this  country,  but  are  generally  re-  ' 

from  America;  and  the  varieties  by  layers.  Plants,  In  the 
es,  are  li.  each,  and  seeds  \i.  a  packet;  at  Bollwyller,  S  francs 
New  York,  30  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds  30  cents  per  ijuart. 


This  order  includes  only  two  genera  of  hardy  woody  plants,  the  characten 

of  which  are  as  follows :  — 

t'o'sNUS  L.  Tuhc  of  the  calyx  adhering  to  the  ovarium.  Limb  small, 
4-toothed.  Petals  4,  oblong,  sessile;  valvatc  in  sstivation.  Stamens  4^ 
Style  I.  Pome  baccate,  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  the  calyi,  containing 
a  8-celled,  rarely  3-cclled,  nut.  Seed  solitary,  pendulous.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Radicle  of  embryo  shorter  than  the  cotyledons.  (^Don'4  Miii,,  m. 
p.  396.)  —  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  all  with  opposite  leaves,  except 
the  first  species;  entire,  feather-nerved.  Flowers  sometimes  capitate  and 
umbellate,  involucrated;  sometimes  corymbose  and  panicled,  without  an 
involucre.     Petals  white,  rarely  yellow. 

Bentui^mm  Lindl.  Flowers  disposed  in  heads,  each  head  attended  by  an  in- 
volucre, that  consists  of  4  petal-like  parts,  and  resembles  a  corolla.  Odyx 
with  a  minute  4-toothed  limb.  Petals  4,  fleshy,  wedge-shaped.  Stamens  4. 
Style  1.  Fruit  constituted  of  many  pomes  grown  together ;  eodocarp  in  each 
pome  with  8  cells.  Seeds  solitary  and  pendulous  in  each  celL  —  Trees  or 
shrubs,  with  leaves  opposite.  (Liadley  in  Sol.  Beg.,  t.  1579.)  Native!  Of 
the  Himalayia.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  when  giving  his  reasons  for  separat- 
ing this  genus  from  C6mus, "  We  do  not  understand  upon  what  principle 
this  very  distinct  genus  has  been  combined  with  C6mus,  from  which  h 
difibrs  essenliall^,  both  in  flowers  and  fruit.  Whether  or  not  C,  fldrids, 
which  i^ees  with  it  in  habit,  is  also  a  species  of  Bentfakmia,  our  means 
do  not  enable  us  to  determine."  (But.  Reg.,  vol.  xbt.  t.  1579.) 

Genus  I. 


iilfflU 


CO'BNUS  L. 

lAiWIfiraikm.    Toum.  Ii 


Thb  Dogwood.    Lin.  Si/tt.  Tetriindria  Mon<^^i 

R..  Gtl.  L  «10.  i  Ua,  Got.,  No.  I«e. ;  D«.  Prod.,  t.  «. ' 
3x  S 


J'/rO  AhU'lttKlLM    AMj     FBLIlCtTLM.  rABT  III. 

bvvw.  ■•  *^:«v.  Of,  ■.haf».»<-iM.  tt«(m--.i«M  Ja»lf  ■  i^  *«■  IK 

Ak'i'njv/vMi.  IJ'i' ii]iviii«  tr<«<i  in']  thnitiii,  nadFei  of  Eo^ipe  tmi  S^rst 
Awwrir*;  in  ir^Kral  viy  liarily,  iini]  of  cut  pruraztlMS  *c>i  csbsoe  =  Biftii* 
f»nl*«t.  il'nt 'rf  Uie  «|f<vk(ri{>(»i  tbcir^ilin  Ent^xmli  bc^  t^KjKC  noi^ 
p«i(f(MKM'r4  t'7  cii'kftr«, '>r  liy  lavi^mir  rutltnin.  Ids  fri^  m  tv.-mrjch  a£ti 
a  lii'iT),  >i>i(  iu-it\  Ik  Icit-iiii'jillv  a  (f/ide,  acum&Ki  to  LovSzi'i  i^  8i'  r'tmi  of 
kircl*  "f  f"/rf.  Ill  lii{  /n/rW.  I'/ilii.,  iA  el..  [>.  197—801.  nice,  sibd  Le«- 
ilfMi  r>rirvrH»,  rr'><n  li.  i<i  li.  '>/.  fitu*  pbnt;  at  Bu^lvi&s-,  ^ai  I  &^  to 
l{  rnui".  i  ■ii'/  at  Nkmf  Y'frk,  fr'^ii  Vj  ft .»  ccnta. 
i  i,  Nudiflur/e  Dec, 

/bv/.  /'Aiif.       fli>w:(4    nnyitHiiiMi  iit  |>ariicleJ,   viliiout  an   niiAaat.  \Drt. 

A .   Iirniri  altrrruitc: 

■  1  I.  r.  «i,TlimhlVA  i.i«  A.     The  aJternate-luTnl  DtifwoaiL 

U^i-tV'MtM   Im  ni  «un>l ,  |>.  IX'., ;  1,-ll'itt  (Vrm,  Na  IL ;  DmI  10:1.  1  p  ZK  ^  Lidtf.  (a. 

AwronfiV*     'tuluqi   Al^.  Il'ili,!  11  ;  W-hniill  Hiun.,  1  1. 7).;  HHoDtA:^ 

J^i,  I'iur.i^r.     IrfstTM  allcmal/;,  urate,  acute,  hoery  tieaeatJi.     (.'•■r.citn 

fli^irfitiKnl,  aprnwliiiic.     Hnuichu  wartcd.    Pooics 

|iiir|>l(r,  ({I'llfiuf,  Blmut  ttic  hittr  irf  n  {{Tain  iiT  pepper. 

I,«i(Vi:«  (iti  iiMg  \H:UiiUm,     llranchm  ifnuoi  or  rod- 

ftiali  Iffififn.  //>»n%  Af<//„  iii.  p.  WK.J    A  nalive  of 

Nrfrrli  Airinriia, frorii  (jniiailatu  fjarwlina,  JD  febsdy 

wffiKhiifi  riviTliaiiIi«(  wWc  it  fiiniia  a  tree,  grow-      . 

ifiH  Hi  U.  »r  ':eii  ft.  Iibli,  aiid  fl'iwcrinK  from  M«}'  Jw 

|if  Jul},     It  wiu  iiilrfHliiiriiJ  in  I7WI;  in  very  hardy,  .T 

Will  i*  nut  iiiirrw|iicfii  ill  Itritioli  collcctiunii.     At 

Hyffii,  atuliii  t)i<:  wrlHirutuin  Ht  Kcw'.it  Ix  ftuin  12ft. 

bi  f.Vft,  hi((li.     Tliia  njiettuit  in  twiily  known  lrui» 

every  Mim,  ritifn  at  a  iliaUince.  by  the  hurizontal 

uiiilHilliferuiiii  i.'hnnicti:r  iUMuiuuil  bv  the  hruocliM, 

wliicli  are  iiliii>  dkhuuanimn,  with  cluNtcra  of  leavei 

at  t)iii  Joiitt* ;  Mill  the  geiicrd  uilour  i»  that  of  a 

lively  KTcwi,      The  leavn  are  KenenUly  altcmatc, 

IhiI  nut  tuirrc<|iiently  opptntU:. 

H.  Ijravei  opjmaU. 
•  If.  C'.(:tM>(;i'NKA  Ij.     Tim  \}\oiiiX-Tcd-Uat>ed,  ur  iTominmi,  DogwcNML 


t;  u,  171,  i  Uoa-i  HIIL.  S.  p.  Ml  i  Lodd.  CaL,  ad 

..      ,  «Hnil%ii.,*llJ.,  Or,  ieiMf.,  HC7.,  wHhi  *fu..,      _, 

fakr.l,!-  IfllL,  wllh  ■  Ipin,  Cam.  KpU.iin.,  wllh  •  Ajpini /inik  COmt.  Dt^Ocrrr  Tn^ 


h  MHIIIir  Um  UoMlr  iwi  illiidlni  to  Hie  Rrimir  of  Ihc  ihiiMa,  aioniili  Ihe;  an  not  onAj  n 
n«»  lk«aar(»ii»ilbL     Tha  lumai  af  I^Mrrjr  Tnt,  Uaund  Traa,  ae,  aria  iHatha 

(iilm  Tnc  U  ■  antnuilnii  of  Uair  tmw,  Ihs  !4iimi  hmw  An  thli  ttrAn  i  cr,  M  aOBc 
MWOH-.  It  H  darlni  Aimi  («M,  the  apaalih  iritfd  lur  •  iitpa.  tte  wai4  of  ttia  ma  Miu 
■an  hultD*,  or  rull  uT  cdih.  lEin  thu  oTC.  mki.  CalurMxc,  and  all  Uw  otkar  nmmhat  Z 
lallat  Mna^  an  oarlnnl  ft»m  Oaini,  rhauret  nib  Ihr  ftnli  Uattraa  tianiia,  erUailr  ttnrn  Uw 
•aiH  oriftii.  Thr  FrMrli  iiJinH'i  of  I^ilac,  aoa  Boli  rv™!!.  bu|  *»d,  an  Aon  dM  lUII^  Hd 
iWldlalit  iBi-ll  nf  Um  bark  and  kavn  ^  and  ■!»  Uouuu  ■  dnocUon  of  tbm  biaa  ■  VMh  u 
da«rn)  Ihhp-  IMher  Huiilmrl  ilcnlllH  tti  hanl  rail,  or  ml  haid  wnnd, 
Bafrm^i,  Kof-Bst,  L  Ctti.  >  n.I)aB.,t.  Wl.  i  N.  Uulln.  ti.  I,**,  i  and  oihjIifTBI. 
ff/wc.  OUr.,i^?,  Bracteiu  RraJjiht.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  •mootb  and  green 
iM>  iNMh  hitffitcei.  t'uryniliK  flat,  Bninchei  of  a  ilarired  when  fiill  grown. 
LoMCH  t  Mi  .')  ill,  lung,  Flowira  greenish  white,  uiipleaMntty  acenled. 
PctiU  rtvuliilc  Ht  tile  utWa.    Trwi  te^  ^rt^.uuk  tti^  biUer.  (Den** 
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MiU^  iii.  p.  399.)  This  species  is  n  nntivc  of  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Africa,  in  nedges  and  thickeli,  eapecially  on  n  chalk  and  limestone  sail.  It 
is  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  lilie  situations.  It  is  also  said 
to  grow  in  North  America,  near  the  lakes  of  Canada 
anonear  New  York  ;  but  ha.i,  probably,  been  introduced 
there.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  4fl.  to  15  fV., 
according  to  soil  and  Hituetion ;  flowering  in  June,  and 
ripening  its  dark  purple  fruit  in  August  and  September. 
It  ia  one  of  the  commonest  shrubs  in  old  shrubberivsj 
and  is  easily  known  from  all  tlie  other  kinds  of  C'6rnus  / 
by  the  Hbundanee  of  its  dark  purple  fruit,  and  the  ^ 
intensely  dark  red  of  its  leaves  before  they  drop  olT  ' 
in  autumn.  It  ia  from  this  last  circumstAUce,  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  specific  name  of  sangulnea  has  been 
given  to  it,  though  it  is  much  more  obviously  Bpphcable  to  C.  filba,  on  ac- 
count of  the  redness  of  its  shoots.  C.  purpiirca  would  be  a  much  better 
name  as  contrasted  with  C.  alba,  both  nainca  applying  to  the  fruit. 


of  oil  to 


lU  lam,  *p[K*"  tA  <>*  "Mil  lug  marc  ihin 

Properliei  and  Uiet.  The  common  Bridsh  do^ood,  being  treauent  in 
woods  and  old  hedges,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island,  and  being  also  very 
common  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  northern  ports  of  Europe,  hu 
long  been  qtplied  to  various  useful  purposes.  The  wood,  which  is  hard, 
though  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  that  of  C'6mus  m&a,  was  formerly  used  for 
inill-cogs,  and  far  various  purposes  in  rustic  carpentry ;  and  it  still  makes 
excellent  skewers  for  butchers,  toothpicks,  and  ^milar  articles.  In  the  dftya 
when  bows  and  arrows  were  used  as  niusketa  are  now,  arrows  were  formed  of 
the  young  wood.  In  France,  the  j'oung  wood  is  formed  into  ramrods  ;  and  in 
varioua  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Kuasta,  it  is  bored 
and  used  as  tubes  to  pipes.  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  the  ver^  best  char- 
coal for  gunpowder.     Ine  fruit,  which,  like  the  bark  and  leaves,  is  bitter  and 

ic,  when  treated  like  that  of  the  olive,  yields  an  oil,  at  the  rate  of  34  lb. 

i  to  100  lb.  of  fiTiit ;  which  ia  used,  in  France,  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  and  for  lamps.  Miller  states  that,  in  his  time,  the  berries  were  often 
brought  to  market,  and  sold  for  those  of  the  bucktliom.  The  bark  ta«te« 
tike  apples. 

*  3.  C.  a'lba  L.    The  white/ruitAf  Dogwood. 

liaHtllaUkm.    Lis.  Mint,  n  4a  ;  Don-i  MLIL,  a  p.  »EL  i  Lodd.  CM.,  ML  USS. 
Strngmn.     C.  nslonihn  iUcki.  Fi.  Air.  Amir,  I.  p.  )l»  i  C. 
UUrwa  JUUI.  lam..  I.  lUL,  Jiw  Au*.,  k  31. 

Xiigrat^tgt.    Fill  FL  Bsu,  ut  9i,i  NIU.  Icon.,  L  IM.i  undnu 

^ec.  Char.,  ^c.    Branches  recurved.     Branchleta 

tlabrous.  Leaves  orate,  acute,  pubescent,  hoary 
eneath.  Corjmbs  depressed.  Branches  of  a 
fine  red  ci^ur.  Fruit  while,  or  bluish  white. 
(Don't  JUm.,  iii.  p.  399.)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
at  the  rivers  Oby  end  Irtysch,  among  bushes, 
&c. ;  of  North  Ataerica,  from  Virginia  to  Canada, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes;  and  alito  of 
North  California.  A  shrub, growing  from  4ft.  to 
10  fl.  high,  and  Sowering  frooi  May  to  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  1741,  and  in  coromoD  in  shrub- 
beries, wb««  it  is  interesting  in  sununer  from 


tAfj*  w.  'j)tt  orjiiiie,  bet  ■m  the  icfM* 
<^y>-V*  -Ifi'/..  S.  p.  S99.t  A  caihe' 
of  Nor:h  .4iE.erifa.  fron  Caroirsa  to 
CwMib,  ir>^':imt  on  die  hank*  ot 
men ;  tln/t  tA  Mexico,  between  Tam- 
;iko  and  Kca]  de)  Monte.  A  >hmh, 
pifvinf  fr''ni  fi  ft,  to  loft,  or  eren 
itO  ft.  hi^,  urcordine  to  soil  and  dtu- 
ation,  and  flnwerin^  in  June  and  Julv. 
Introduced  in  IToti.  The  plant  in  tde 
nrli'M'ctiJin  M  Kew  is  1  j  ft.  h^h. 

*  V„  <".):  3  mrripiUa  Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  IR36,  if  not  identical  with  the 


ii|i«ciin,  <lim.Tii  Jrum  it  but  very  !i1i(;htlr. 
"    '    ■       "  Firi-Kj  Loiid.  Cat.,  cd.  II 

DpMlm,  but  iliiTeni  Trom 


((1,1 1.  5  trmpenitnu  Loiid.  Cat.,  cd.  1836,  closely 

:iM,  but  ddTeni  Trom  it  in  retaining  its  leaves  throu^out  a 


the 


iif  tlio  winter.     There  arc  plantfl  of  both  these  Tanetiea   in  the 
Hihimtuiu  of  ihc  McHWs.  Loddigcs, 
I  J  It,  (',  (a.)  i>*Ni('t!i.ji'Tji  L'lleril,     The  panided^ouvrrn^  Dogwood. 

"     -      -'     -    4Cil.,«d.1BK 


nntH  Ijim.  DM.,  ! 


nmrtUmv.    l.'lltrU.  rn»..  No.  la  l.  A  i  HehnUlt  Baun,  a.  ie&.;  •nirMifii'^- 

V/irc,  f  Itfir.,  fii;  llrmirhcM  prcrt.  Lc&vch  ovate,  aruminutcil,  glabrous,  hoary 
liciiHttli.  < 'iirj'iiib  ihyrniiiil.  Ovarii  mi  silky.  Briindicspniemiriilish.  Pomes 
riiiiii'liKli,  ili-riri'KNi-il,  wiiii'ry,  wliitu,  3  lines  in  dianictcT.  The  iluts  on  the 
iiiutn'  ulili'  of  rhc  hniVi'H,  wmc\i  an-  ntA^  ™<^  vtno\\^D,(c\t<.,U;ar  bicuRpidate, 
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lOlS 


andUlluliiu  tfUL;  i 


."« 


short,  adpreaeed  ham.  Tube  of  calyx  pubetceat. 
(^Doa't  MUl.,  iii.  p.  39B.)    A  native  of  North 
AmericH,   from  Canatlu    id   Carolina,   mre ;  in 
swamps  and  near  rivulets,  acaong  other  liushea; 
where  it  forms  a  abrub,  growing  4  A.  or  6  ft. 
high,  flowering  in  July  and  August.     In  a  cul-    . 
tivated  state,  it  forms  a  low  tree,  20  ft.  or  2511.  ^ 
high.      Introduced   in    1T5B,   and   ( 
collections.     There  is  a  plant  of  thia  sort   at 
Kew,  which  is   10  ft.  high  ;  one  at  Ham  House 
is  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sin., 
and  of  the  head  81ft.     In    Scotland,  in  Fife- 
ahire,  in  Daaibristie  Pnrli,  it  is  13  ft.  high  ;  and 
in  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  20  ft.  high,  and  the  ^ 
diaaieier  of  the  head  25  ft. 

»  C.p.  2  ilbida  Ehrh.   Beitr.,  iv.   p.  16.—      f  ^ 

Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate. 
•  C.  p.  3  radidia  PuTih  Fl.  Amer.  Sept., 
p.  109. — Corymbs  sterile,  foliiferous. 

•  6.  C.  (a.)  sbri'cea  VHhit.     The  silky  Dogwood. 
Unulficaliim.    L'H6rtt  Com..  No.  6  I.  i  ;  Don'i  Mill.  3.  n  a5a  j  La&L  CM.,  Adit  IM 
S^natmt,.     C  lini«ln(M  Mieli.  R.  Bftr.  Amir.,  1.  p.  M  -   •"'"■-    "'—    '■  "—    "■ 
LiiLi  C  EEnllu  Lam.  Did.,  S.  p.  116.)   C.  .Imiimuni 
Elirli.  Brilr.jt.  o.  H  ;  C.  (emg^na,  Horl.  Par. ;  C.  — 

Ei^rarn^.    ScbniUt  Duuiii.,  S,  I  S4.  -.  UHl  ourjlg.  ^^ 
Spec.  Char.,  4''^-      Branches   spreading. 

Branchlets  woolly.   Leaves  ovate,  acu- 

miaated,  clothed  with  rusty  pubescence  _ 

beneath.     Corymbs  depresaed,  woolly.  . 

Pomes  bright  blue.     Nut  compressed. 

(Don'i  Miil.,iyi.p.  399.)     A  native  of 

North  America,  iroTn  (Canada  to  Caro- 
lina, in  swampy  woods  and  on  river 

banks.      It  is  a  shruh,  growing  from 

5ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  flowering  in  June  and 

July.  Introduced  in  1683.     The  plant 

in  tiie  arboretum  at  Kew  is  8fl.  ni^, 

Thi«  sort  is  very  distinct  Irom  the  two 

preceding  ones,  and  cornea  nearer,  ia 

general  appearance,  to  C:  (dba  than  they 

do ;  but  It  ia  a  weaker  plant,  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  that  species. 

The  two  preceding  sorts,  C.  (a.)  stricia  and  C  (a.)  paniculata,  have  much 

narrower  leaves,  and  a  more  compact  fastigiate  habit  of  growth,  than  any 

other  spccieB  or  variety  of  the  genus.    C.  (a.)  paniculata  is  the  handsome^ 

of  the  three  sorts  for  a  small  garden,  as  it  is  easily  kept  of  a  small  size, 

and  in  a  neat  shape,  and  it  flowers  profusely. 

m  C.{a.)  t.  2  oblongipiiia  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.2TS.;  C.  oblongifblia  Rafin. 
in  Liu.;  has  leaves  oblong  and  glabrous  above. 

■  C.  (a.)  t.  3  atperifilia  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  272.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  C. 
asperif&lia  Midix.  Ft.  But.  AnuT.,  i.  p.  03.  —  Leaves  oval,  acumi- 
nated, rough  above  from  minute  stiff  pubescence,  and  rather  tomen- 
tose  beneath.  Itisanativeof  Lower  Carolina,  in  shady  woods.  This 
variety  is,  in  all  probability,  identical  with  C.  (a.)  strfcta  asperiiOlia 
Lodd.  Cat.,  noticed  p.  1C12;  but,  aa  the  plants  in  the  Hackney  ar- 
boretum, with  this  name  appended  to  them,  are  not  rourii  above, 
we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  retain  the  description  of  HichauK's 
variety  in  this  place. 

3x4 
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1  7.  r.  (*.)  cifoijiaVa  L'HcrU.    The  roundeiJowcrf  Dogwood. 

II^Mi^caO^    L'HMt.  rom.,  n  7.  Ncl&  (.3.1  Hook.  tl.  But  Awr.,  I.  »  tn  |  Dm^  HM 
.JLnn^^^  ti^m»^  'v^tr.  n.  flw.  .*  -WT..  I,  iL  W.  i  d  rutbn  L«.  Mrf.,  t  p.  Ili 

Tirpiniiiii  Ihrt.  Par. 
f-wrortwi.    Schml.Li  Buin.,!.  L  e».i  tai  ouiX-iAT. 
.Sprr.  CXflr.,  >1t.      Bnuiclies  wirted.      Leave* 

ImMulty  oTol.  ncumbated,  clothed  with  hovy 

tonHn'liint    beneath.       Conmbs    detimscd, 

spremlii^.   Branchrs  slliihtlytHige*!  with  red. 

LeareHhruadiwavoil  on  their  edges.   Flowers 

white,  OS  in  most  of  the  s|iecicd.     Pomes  glo- 

Imi«c,  at  first  bhir,  but  at  litiglh  becouiinj: 

while.  (DoH',^n^.,^i•up.3M.■)     Anativcof 

North   Aiiiericn.   from   Cunnda  to  Viipinia, 

on  the  \aaks  of  rivers ;  onj  pnibsbly  of  Ca!i- 

fnmia.     A  ^hnih,  ctowin^  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft. 

biph,  flowering  in  June  and  July.    Introduceil 
n  17(W,  and  ni>t  iinfreqiu'nt  in  collections 
"  I  the  Honiii  ' 


There  are  plants  in  the  Horlii'ulturnt  Sucietv's  Oordcn,  and  in  tlte  coUec- 
tion  of  Mes,Ts.  Loildi^rc^,  which  are  readily  ifistinguished  from  those  of  all 
t  lie  other  sorts,  l\v  itrcir  liroader  leaves,  and  their  rou^  waited  bianclies. 

V  R.  r.  obloXgi   H'aU.      The  oblong-Zfaonf  DogwooiL 


WHt/tim/i™.    ^Va1l.  (n  RuiK  n.  Ind.,  I.  ^  4K  1  D-n'i  Mill-,  3  p 
J^iMriar.    ('  yiatvliU  Hamill.  rx,D.  Ilea  Ptvd.  fl  Xrji.,  p.  nA. 

«ilh  nuni  rxrmtfrif;ltiHti  Along  ttiralill  of  Ihr  nlniuhJ  nvrrr^  Corrmbf  lprndiilK,fa 
Vaum  tlhuiu  cIuUhvI  with  ilHHt  ad)invieil  hair.  Irmret  4 — fi  in.  Inoji,  Anil  1  to  it  fn. 
tVIMfiabMit  minrh  iDiilt.  F1<wtn  vhltvoriMlopurpJiih,  frmrnnt  Cfllyi  riolhvd  wiUi  ad 
■ilTnr  hairv^HT'l  *Alhe)fciUr«liiiiJ  |iMaK      Ovviun  ^.cdLnL     l^me  in—"  -" 


biM*  pr1i|iT.  Ra  *  nfliT*  nf  the  HimiliTi 
•  C.  fjf/;«  H.  R  tt  Kunlh  Dji.-.  «*., 
tladrinkdlD  ('.  •ufulnm;  but  onlf  diitJ  ip 

§  ii.  Involticrdta  Dec. 

BfrirMint.    FnxB  nmiifarnrB,  u  inTotucrr,  wtth  shicfi  tbt  litadi  of  lomn  ac  urnnllT  «. 

&'('/.  CAsr.     Flowers  disposed  in  heads  or  nmbels,  surrounded  by  coloured 
involucres,  which  arc  usually  composed  of  4  leave*.  (liec.  PnKf.,i*.  p.273.) 

A.   T\efi  irilk  iphilc  mp'ilaie  Fhireri. 
•t  C.  A(tKr«  Uoc.  M  Sew  (Dn.  IVndL,  4.  p.  «:a  j  r.  |i4D<lii  Ooh.  tt  BMittL)  hm  MooUt 
»r«iHtici,*ilh  bnrcalttc  1«'e^  uxl  onlc  IVnlt,    It  )•  ■  biiIif  i>r  MexIri,  wu  Jila|«,biil  hm  net 

lnT»,"K<  fniit  crowndl  b;  ■  icrr  ibort  pRiuncM  i(jie.niI,inwoUi.u>t  nlbaicid.    X«t  jctim. 

B.  TVwi  irili  yeliow,  uuieUed,  F/outri. 
J  9.  C.  M.t's  L.     The  male  Dogwood,  Ue  Conel,  or  Cuntcfian  Ckeny  7Wc. 
UnuificKi^m.    Ijn.  Sp.,i;i.i  Dan-(Hia,a.p.<aai  LDM.CiL,*d.|g9S. 

"«.._?....    — ...  . —  ..«    r._i„  .-{•.,  -.-^^  (.;;:,,. . 


tJ^Ttthif.    BlKk..  I.  HI.  i  Pbnek.  lean.,  L  3£  j  oar^.  Tffi. ;  and  the  plMic  in  Vol.  II. 

spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Bnnchei  amoothish.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  rather 
pubeacent  on  t)oth  suriiKes.  Flower*  protruded  before  Che  leaves.  Umbeb 
ahout  e  jiial  in  len|^  to  the  4~leaved  involucre.     Flower*  yellow.     Fruit 
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elliptK^,  of  a  briffht  ahininf;  BCdriec  colour,  the  size  and 
form  of  a  unaJI  oUve  or  *corn,  very  Htyntic  in  its         \S 
imniBturc  state.   (Oon'i  MUl.,  iii.  p.  400.)     It  is  a  ^i 

native  throii^out  Europe,  Britain  excepted,  anil  in  - 
the  north  of  Asia,  in  heilges  and  among  bushes ;  and 
in  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Switze^and,  Austria, 
Camioh,  Piedmont,  Ac.     A  shrub  or  low  tree,  ■ 
aroiring  from  18 ft.  to   Soft,   high;   introduced  in   ' 
1506 ;  and  flowering  from  FdiruBry  to  April. 

»  C,  w.  ifrLctit  cera  coldris  N.  Dti   Ham.,  ii,  p. 

Ifta.,  has  the  fruit  of  a  wax  colour.     Tltis  variety  is 

British  gardens. 
1  C.  M.  3  variegiliu  has  the  leaves  edged  with  white  or  ycHow. 
DeKriptuni.  The  cornel  tree,  or  cornelian  cherry,  in  a  wild  state,  is 
sddom  found  above  10ft.  or  13ft.  high  ;  but  it  attains  twice  that  height  in  a 
state  of  culture.  It  has  ash-coloiired  pubescent  shoots,  ovate- lanoeolate 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  which,  in  mild  winters,  come  out  iu  Januafj  or 
February ;  and  the  greater  part  oF  which,  in  trees  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  of  a^  have  only  stamens,  and  drop  off  without  producing  fruit. 
The  fniit  ripens m  September  or  October, but  isnot  frequently  seen  in  England. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  acorn,  and  of  a  finc,rich,trBnrt|iiu'ent  scarlet :  it 
remains  a  long  time  on  the  tree  after  it  is  ripe,  and  is  very  ornameutal.  The 
^owth  of  the  tree  is  remarkably  slow  after  the  first  ten  or  twelve  yean ;  and 
ita  duration  is  bo  great,  that  it  is  said  to  live  for  centuries.  It  is  an  irregular- 
headed  tree,  furnished  with  numerous  branches;  and  when  it  has  attained  a 
sufficient  age  to  bear  fruit,  it  is  generally  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
apple  tree.    When  it  bc^ns  to  bear,  the  fruit  is  produced  in  tolerable  al)un- 

Geogrijpiff  and  Hitlory.  The  cornel  tree  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  of  Siberia,  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  woods  and  hedges,  generally 
on  soils  more  or  less  calcareous.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  bemg  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  one  of  the  trees  that  bear  the  coarsest  fruit,  in  his 
(Hi/iun/  (book  X.  ver.  24S.)  ;  where  he  represents  Circe  as  throwing  it,  with 
acorns  and  beech  mast,  to  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  after  she  had  trans- 
formed them  into  swine.  VIrcil  calls  it  the  "meagre  food,"  and  couples  it 
with  Other  "savage  berries  of  the  wood."  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  tree  indi- 
genous in  Italy,  the  wood  of  which  was  nearly  equal  to  iron  in  its  hardness 
and  fitness  for  making  wedges  and  wooden  pins.  The  Romans  also  used  it, 
be  says,  for  making  spokes  to  their  wheels.  The  first  notice  of  its  being  in 
England  is  in  Turner  s  Herbal,  Tusser  mentions  the  fruit  under  the  name 
of  cornel  plums;  and  Lord  Bacon,  as  cornelians.  Gerard,  in  1597,  saya, 
"  There  be  sundry  trees  of  the  cornel  in  the  gardens  of  such  as  love  rare 
and  dainty  plants,  whereof  I  have  a  tree  or  two  In  my  garden."  Miller,  in 
1752,  says, "  The  tree  is  common  in  English  gardens,  where  it  is  prapagateit 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  made  into  tarts,  and  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent 
and  cooler."  In  a  subsetjuent  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  he  mentions  the 
cornel  as  being  chiefly  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  which  is  the  prtn- 
ci|>al  purpose  tor  which  it  is  at  present  propagated  throughout  Europe. 

Prnperlici  and  U$rt.  The  wood  has  been,  in  all  ages,  celebrated  for  ita 
hardness  and  durability ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  tough  and  flexible.  In  a 
dry  state,  it  weighs  69  lb.  5  oz.  to  the  cubic  foot.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a 
brownish  tint ;  and  the  soft  wood  white,  with  a  slight  tint  of  red.  In  ancient 
times,  it  was  much  in  repute  as  shafts  for  javelins ;  and  both  Homer  and 
Virgil  mention  ita  use  for  these  weapons.  In  France,  when  it  can  be  pro- 
cured of  Buflicient  size,  it  is  used  in  mill-wol^,  especially  as  cogs  fbr  wheels, 
and  for  all  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  wood  of  iSbrbus  domcttica  is 
applied.  The  small  branches  are  said  to  make  the  most  durable  spokes  for 
ladders,  wooden  forks  for  turning  the  grain  on  bam  floon,  and  fox  iti^^vo^ 
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hay  ;  hoops,  props  for  vines,  butchera*  skewers,  and  toothpicks.  The  wooden 
forks  are  made  by  selecting  branches  which  divide  into  three  near  the  ex- 
tremity ;  and,  afler  cutting  the  branch  to  a  nroper  length,  which  is  commoolj 
about  5  ft.  or  6 1\.,  the  bark  is  taken  off,  and  the  three  branches  which  are  to 
form  the  prongs  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  like  the  wooden  com  forks 
of  England.  In  this  state  they  are  put  into  a  not  oven,  where  they  are  kept 
till  they  are  hardened,  so  as  to  retain  the  shape  given  to  them.  Similar  hay 
and  striaw  forks  are  made  of  the  nettle  tree  in  France,  and  of  the  willow  in 
various  parts  of  England,  by  the  same  procedure.  The  wood  of  the  comd, 
like  that  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  makes  excellent  fuel  and  charcoal ; 
and  the  young  shoots  form  a  good  substitute  for  those  of  the  willow,  in  making 
baskets  and  tying  up  packages  of  \'arious  kinds.  In  France  and  Germany, 
brooms  are  made  of  the  spray ;  but  only  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
neither  the  birch  nor  the  C'ytisus  fcoplkrius  is  to  be  found.  The  fruit,  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  is  somewhat  sweet,  and  not  disagreeable  to  eat ;  and,  on  the 
Continent,  it  is  frequently  used  in  confectioner}',  and  for  making  marmalades, 
robs,  and  liqueurs.  It  is  mixed  with  apples  and  pears  for  making  cider ;  and, 
gathered  in  a  green  state,  and  treated  like  green  olives,  it  is  preserved  in  salt 
and  water,  as  a  substitute  for  that  pickle.  In  a  ripe  state,  treated  like  ripe 
olives,  it  yields  an  oil,  which  may  be  used  for  various  purposes,  but  not  for 
the  table.  A  conserve,  called  rob  de  comis,  was  formerly  sold  in  most  drug* 
gists*  shops  in  Euro|>e ;  but  it  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  even  in  Germany, 
where  the  tree  is  most  plentiful.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  cornel  is  valua- 
ble, not  only  on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  and  the  fine  display  made 
by  its  ripe  fruit,  but  because  it  is  a  low  tree,  and  one  which,  after  it  has 
attaineil  the  height  of  10ft.  or  12  ft.,  is  of  slow  growth,  and  of  very  great 
duration.  For  these  last  reasons,  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  small  suburban 
gardens,  in  which  it  will  form  a  fit  associate  for  small  trees  of  Oatae^gus, 
mrberUf  /?hamnus,  £u6nyTnus,  /famamelis,  &c. 

Political  Allusions,  ^c.  The  cornel  tree  was  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  and  Pto- 
sanias  mentions  that  there  was  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Lacedfemonia,  called  Comus,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Greeks,  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  god  at  their  cutting  down  a  grove  of  cornel  trees  conse- 
crated to  him  on  Mount  Ida.  The  Palatine  Hill  was  also  foniierly  a  place  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Apollo ;  and,  when  Romulus  had  fixed  on  that  snot  for  his 
infant  city,  he  threw  his  javelin,  made  of  cornel  wood,  against  the  hul,  when  it 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  ground  than  it  sent  forth  leaves  and  branches,  and 
became  a  tree :  an  omen  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  Roman  empire 
Virgil  says  that,  when  Polydore  was  murdered,  the  lances  and  javelins  which 
had  pierced  his  body,  and  which  had  all  been  formed  of  myrtle  and  cornel 
wood,  also  sprang  up  into  trees.  When  ^neas  and  his  followers  landed  in 
Thrace,  they  found  this  grove ;  and  iEneas  attempted  to  pull  up  one  of  these 
trees ;  but,  he  says,  — 

"  The  rooted  fibm  ro«c,  and  (yom  the  wound 
RUick  bloody  drofM  distiU'd  upon  the  ground 
Mute  and  appall'd,  my  hair  with  terror  ftood. 
Fear  shrank  my  itincwi,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 
A  groan,  a«  or  a  troubled  ghott,  renew'd 
My  ft-ight ;  and  then  these  dreadful  words  ensued  :— 
*  Spare  to  pollute  thy  pious  hands  with  blood. 
The  tears  distil  not  fyt)ra  this  wounded  wood  : 
But  every  drop  this  living  tree  contains 
Is  kindred  blood,  and  ran  in  lYojan  veins. 
Oh !  fly  from  this  inhospitable  shore. 
Wam'd  by  my  fkte—  for  I  am  Polydore  I '  " 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  last  two  fables,  which  turn  on  pieces  of  dry  wood 
suddenly  taking  root  and  becoming  trees,  should  be  told  of  plants  of  such  re- 
markably slow  growth  as  the  myrtle  and  the  cornel.  But  perha{>s  they  have 
been  chosen  partly  on  this  account,  to  make  the  wonder  seem  greater. 

Propagation,  Culture,  j-r.  In  British  nurseries,  nlants  are  generally  raised 
from  seed ;  for  which  reason,  they  are  very  long  before  they  come  into  flower. 
The  seed  remains  two  years  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up,  and  should 
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thcrcfure  be  kept  a  year  in  Uie  rotting  ground,  as  directed  for  haw*,  and  hoUy 
berries.  (Seep.519.^  Plants  ore  also  raised  from  layers  and  suckers.  Ifa 
variety,  with  the  fruit  of  superior  quality,  could  be  diBCOvcred  in  the  woods  of 
France,  or  in  the  ancient  gardens  of  convents  and  chuteaiis,  which  still  exist 
in  some  places  in  Germany,  it  would  be  dcBirable  to  continue  such  a  variety 
by  gmJling ;  and  this  mode  \»  also  applicable  to  the  varieties  with  wax-coloured 
fruit,  with  white  fruit,  with  fleshy  round  fruit,  and  with  variegated  leaves,  niett- 
tioned  by  Du  Hamet.  The  Bttuation  for  the  cornel  tree  should  be  open,  but 
sheltered  rather  than  exposed ;  and  the  soil  ought  to  be  good,  and  more  or  lev 
calcareous. 


.'.cs;?i 

Chtmu  of  Huktrcb :  and,  in  m  ■ 
f>  of  >hich  muliud  entlRlr  or  Ci 


lilluiMi  Ihoro  In  16»,  alrcail^  mi 


t  L.     "Die  Florida  Dc^wood. 

Ja.Xi  Dan'>BUU.,3,p,W0.i  Lodd  Cat,  (A  1B3S: 

«r«iui.    Bit.  Mtg,,LSJ&;  Cat«lj.Car.,t.e7. )  Bigil.  Med.  Bat.,  1. L iS.  j  Oulnp.  Abb.  IMl.. 
1.1ft  rtUBiL  UhI  KiL,l.  a.;  Schmlilt  Baum.,  E.I.S2.i  Wuif.  Be}U.,  I.  L  IT,  f  41.  ;  and  Dur 

Spfc.  ChaT.,l(c.  Branches  shining.  Leaves  orate,  acuminated,  pole  beneath, 
beset  with  adpresaed  hairs  on  both  surfoces.  Flowers  umbellate,  protruded 
after  the  leaves.  Leaves  of  involucre  large,  roundiiih,  retuse,  or  nearly 
obcordate.  Ponies  ovate.  Leaves  of  involucre  white.  Flowers  green- 
ish yellow,  and  very  large.  Pomes  scarlet,  about  half  the  size  of  those  of 
C.  mis ;  ripe  in  August.  {Don't  MiU.,  iu.  p.  WO.)  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  in  woods,  common  ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia,  near  its  confluence  with  the  sea,  A  tree,  growing  to  the 
height  of  80  ft.  or  30  ft.     It  was  introduced  in  1731,  and  flowers  in  April 

Dftcription.  C6mus  fldrida  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus.  In  its 
native  country,  it  forms  a  tree  reaching,  in  the  most 
fiivounible  situations,  30  ft.  or  35  ft.  in  height,  with  a  * 
trunkdin.  or  10  in.  in  diameter;  hut,  in  general,  it 
does  not  exceed  the  height  of  16  ft.  or  20  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  of  4in.  or  5  in.  b  diameter.  Michaux  describes 
the  trunk  as  "strong,  and  covered  with  a  blackish 
bark,  chapped  into  many  small  portions,  which  are 
often  in  the  shape  of  squares  more 
The  branches  arc  proportionally  leas  n 
on  other  trees,  and  are  regularly  disposed,  nearly  in 
the  form  of  crosses.  The  young  twies  are  observed  ■ 
to  incline  upwards  in  a  semicircular  direction.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  about 
3in.  in  length,  oval,  of  a  dark  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath;  the  upper  sur- 
l&ce  is  very  distinctly  sulcated.  Towards  the  close  of  sununer,  they  are  often 
marked  with  block  spots ;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  change  to  a  dull 
red.  Id  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  flowers  are  fiilly  expanded  about  this 
10th  or  15th  of  May,  when  the  leaves  are  onlv  beginning  to  unfold  themselves. 
Theflowersaresinall.jellowish.nnd  connected  in  bunches,  which  are  surrounded 
with  a  very  lai;ge  involucre,  comnosed  of  4  white  floral  leave 


dining  to  violet.    This  fine  involucre  conatitutea  ^V  l\w\>«aa^')  cJf  '&«%o-«a« 
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whi/h  arc  wery  nnmcronu^  and  vthich,  in  their  seasoDy  robe  die  tree  in  mbaftt, 
like  a  fiill-(>lovhn  anple  tree,  and  render  it  one  of  the  £urest  onuuncnts  of  tlK 
Arnmran  forejits.  ('atesby,  who  fir&t  described  this  tree,  sa^  that  the 
hUf^^fftfts  break  forth  in  the  betrinning  of  March,  being  at  first  not  so  wide  at 
a  Mxpcnre,  but  incrcaMng  gradually  to  thels'eadth  of  a  man's  hand;  beuigput 
of  their  full  bigncM  till  about  six  weeks  after  they  begin  to  open.  The 
fruits,  which  arc  of  a  vivid  glossy  red,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  are  always  muted: 
they  remain  ufx^n  the  trees  till  the  first  fix>sts ;  when,  notwitfastandiiig  their 
bittcTricsH,  they  are  devoured  bv  the  red-breasted  thrush  ( Tlurdus  migratonM 
L,),  vkhich,  aU^iJt  this  periocl,  arrives  from  the  northern  regions^  and  the 
luocki rig-bird  (T.  [>oly»lottus,  L. ),  during  the  whole  winter.  In  England,  this 
tree  <Uti:H  not  thrive  ncarh-  so  well  as  in  its  native  countr}*,  seldom  being  ioand, 
in  the  neigh l>ourhrx>d  of  London,  higher  than  7  ft.  or  8  ft^  and  not  often 
fir^wf'riug;  tbough  at  White  Knights  it  attains  a  larger  size,  and  flowers  fiedj 
evcrv  year. 

f/foffraphu.  In  America,  the  Tomus  fl6rida  is  first  found  on  the^Cohunbia 
river,  near  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  In  the  United  States,  it  appears  in 
MaxsachuscttK,  iMrtwecn  N.  lat.  42^  and  43*^.  **  In  proceeding  southward,  it  is 
met  with  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  eastern  and  webtem  states,  and 
the  two  Florida^,  to  the  banks  ot  the  Mississippi.  Over  this  vast  extent  of 
country  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees ;  and  it  abounds  particnlarly  in 
New  fvrhcy,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  wherever  the  soil  is  moist, 
gravelly,  and  Homcwhat  uneven  :  farther  south,  in  the  Carolinas,  Geofna,  and 
the  FloridaN,  it  is  found  cmly  on  the  borders  of  swamjM,  and  never  in  the  pine 
liarrcn^,  where  the  Hoil  is  too  dry  and  sandy  to  sustain  its  vegetation.  In  the 
nioift  fertile  districtN  of  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee,  it  does  not  appear  in 
tlic  forcNt,  except  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  and  of  a  middling  quality.  (^njcAr.) 
Mr.  William  Burtraui,  in  his  TraccU  in  Georgia  and  Florida^^Yes  the  following 
Hccniintof  the  ap[>earancc  of  this  tree  near  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  river:— 
"  We  now  i:ntered  a  remarkable  crovc  of  dogwood  trees  (Cumus  fldrida), 
which  c<intiuued  nine  or  ten  miles  unaltered,  except  here  and  there  by  a 
towering  Mn^noU/z  gnmdiflora.  The  land  on  which  they  stand  is  an  exact 
level ;  the  surface  a  shallow,  loose,  black  mould,  on  a  stratum  of  stiff  yellowish 
elny.  ThcNe  trecH  were  about  12ft.  high,  spreading  horizontally ;  and  their 
linilm  meeting,  and  interlocking  with  each  other,  formed  one  vast,  shady,  cool 
Krove,  HO  d(;nNe  and  humid  as  to  exclude  the  sunbeams,  and  prevent  the 
IntruMion  of  aliiioNt  every  other  vegetable ;  affording  us  a  most  desirable  shelter 
from  the  fervid  huuImsuiih  at  noonday.  This  admirable  grove,  by  way  of 
eminence,  luis  ae(iuire<l  the  name  of  the  Dog  Woods.  During  a  progress  of 
nearly  Ncventy  milcH  through  this  high  forest,  there  was  constantly  presented  to 
view,  on  r)ne  hand  or  the  other,  spacious  groves  of  this  fine  flowering  tree, 
which  must,  in  the  spring  season,  when  covered  with  blossoms,  exhibit  a  most 
pleuhing  scene;  when,  at  the  same  time,  a  variety  of  other  sweet  shrubs  display 
thtrir  iN'auty,  adorned  in  their  gay  apparel;  as  the  Halesia,  Stcw&rtia, 
/7«/ncu1uN|  Ptivia,  Azalea,  &c.,  entangled  with  garlands  of  Tecoma  crucfgera, 
T.  riulicans,  (irUanium  sem|)ervlrenH,  Wistaria  frutescens,  C^prifolium  semper- 
vireuN,  &c. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  su|>erb  Magnolia  grancliflora,  standing  in 
front  of  the  dark  groves,  towering  fur  above  the  common  level.*'  (Bartram's 
yVwfv/jr,  p.4(H).) 

Hixtorif.  This  fine  tree  was  first  discovered  in  Virginia,  by  Banister;  and 
afterwards,  by  ("atcsby,  in  the  forests  of  Carolina.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britain 
by  Faircliiid,  before  I7.'il ;  and  by  Miller,  in  1739;  and  has  since  been  propa- 

Kiitid,  and  introduced  into  our  principal  collections.  As  already  observed, 
owever,  it  does  not  tlirivc  in  the  neignbourhood  of  London.  The  only  in* 
stancGH,  of  which  we  have  heard,  of  its  flowering  near  the  metropolis  are,  at 
South  I^odgc,  on  Enfield  Chase,  where  CoUinson  informs  us  he  went  to  see  it 
when  it  fioweri'd  for  the  first  time;  at  Syon  Uill;  and  nt  ISyon  House.  Bliilcri 
in  \tli^^  says  thnt  the  tree  is  common  in  English  gardens,  under  the  name 
of  Vh>n"uui  dogwood,  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  other  B()ecie« ;  and  that^ 
ihough  it  produccH  nbundancc  of  Vwrg^c  VcaNeK,  \t  Is  liot  vlcntlful  of  flowcnr 
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nor  has  he  yet  seen  any  plants  whi6h  have  produced  fruit  in  England. 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Syon  Hill,  upwards  or  20  ft,  high ;  and  another  at 
8yon  House,  17  ft.  high,  both  of  which  have  flowered.  There  are  many 
plants,  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  in  the  grounds  at  White  Knights,  whidn 
flower  freely  every  year. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  fine-grained ; 
and  it  is  stisceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  The  sap-wood  is  perfectly  white,  and 
the  heart-wood  is  of  a  chocolate  colour.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  used  for 
the  handles  of  hammers  and  light  tools,  such  as  mallets,  &c.  In  the  country, 
some  farmers  use  it  for  harrow  teeth,  for  the  hames  of  horses'  collars,  and 
also  for  lining  the  runners  of  sledges ;  but,  to  whatever  purpose  it  is  applied, 
bdng  liable  to  split,  it  should  never  be  wrought  till  it  is  perfectly  seasoned. 
The  shoots,  when  three  or  four  years  old,  are  found  suitable  for  the  licht 
hoops  of  small  portable  casks ;  and,  in  the  middle  states,  the  cogs  of  mill- 
wheels  are  made  of  them,  and  the  forked  branches  are  taken  for  the  yokes  which 
are  put  upon  the  necks  of  swine,  to  prevent  their  breaking  into  cultivated 
enclosures.  The  inner  bark  is  extremely  bitter,  and  proves  an  excellent 
remedy  in  intermitting  fevers.  It  has  been  known,  and  successfullv  used,  by 
the  country  people  in  the  United  States,  as  a  specific  in  these  maladies,  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  (Bigelow's  Amer.  Bot,^  ii.  74.)  Half  an  ounce  of  dbg- 
wood  bark,  2  scruples  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  2  scruples  of  gum  arable, 
infused  in  16  ounces  of  rain-water,  make  an  excellent  ink.  (Mtckx,)  .From 
the  bark  of  the  more  fibrous  roots  the  Indians  obtain  a  gooa  scarlet  colour; 
and  Bartram  informs  us  (vol.  i.  p.  51.)  that  the  young  branches,  stripped 
of  their  bark,  and  rubbed  with  their  ends  against  the  teeth,  render  them 
extrcmelv  white.  In  England,^  the  sole  use  of  this  species  is  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub;  and,  wherever  it  will  thrive,  few  better  deserve  a  place  in 
collections.  . 

Soil,  SittuUion,  Propagation,  S^c.  This  species  thrives  best  in  a  peat  soil 
which  must  be  kept  moist ;  and  the  situation  should  be  sheltered,  though  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  other- 
wise they  will  not  flower.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  both 
of  which  readily  strike  root.  Plants,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,-  cost  1#.  6</, 
each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37|  cents. 

Genus  II, 


L«j 


BENTHA'M/^  Lindl.    The  Benthamia.    Lin,  Si/st.  Tetraudria 

Monog^ia. 

Idem^fUmtkm.    Undl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,t.  1579. 
Stfnot^tne.    CiSrous  sp.  JVall.^  Dec.,  and  G.  Don. 

Derivation.     Named  in  honour  or  George  Bentkam.  Em.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Soeiety ;  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  moralitt  and  juritt,  Jeremy  Benttian. 

!E  1.  6.  fbaoi^'fera  Lindl,,  The  Strawberry-bearing  Benthaaua, 

C6rnus  capitata  Wall,  in  Roxb,  Fl,  Ind.  l  p.  434.,  D.  Don  Fi,  Prod. 
Nepal,,  141.,  and  G.  Don's  AftlL,  iii.  p.  399.,  Bot,  Reg,,  t.  1579.,  and 
our  fig.  770.,  has  the  branches  spreading,  and  the  leaver  smooth,  Ian- 
ceolate,  and  acuminated  at  both  ends,  coriaceous,  2  in.  long»  gkiucoiiB 
and  pde  beneath,  sometimes  with  pink-coloured  nerves.  The  flowena 
are  terminal,  congregated  into  globular  heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
2  in.  across  when  expanded,  and  composed  of  4  yellowish-coloured  pam^ 
resembling  petals :  the  flowers  themselves  are  p*eenish,  small,  and  incon^ 
spicuons.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  reddish  colour^  a  ^ood  deal  m* 
sembling  that  of  the  mulberry,  biit  exceeding  it  considerably  in  sise.:  The 
flesb  is  ydlowish  white,  rather  in8i[Md,  but  not  unpleaBanl,  aitb<Ni§h  a  iilitle 


lOaO  AHBOBETfM    AND    rKL-TICFTLM- 

IfJttcT  bi  ihe  taMe;  and,  m  Mr.  Roile  iirfbrau  lu, 

h  IK  (aU.li  hy  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilU  io  the 

lliinalayao.     It  ii   a   natrvc  ot  Nepal,  whtre  it 

griwK  fi  a  mnall  tret:,  approaching,  in  the  general 

Hji|M;iirniii-<:  anil  fhanutcr  of  its  leaves  anti  flowers, 

Ui  C.  fl/iriila,  hut  diffcrinti  from  that  tjitdea  in  iia 

(niiC     The  plant  wiu  fimi  founil  hy  Dr.  WallJch, 

on  the  top  or  a  mountain  in  >'epal ;  and  gpecimens 

were  Mili>ci|Lu.titly  nent  to  him  from  other  moun- 

taini  In  that  country,  where  che  tree  i»  described 

to  tK.-  alfiut  the  niu;  of  an  apple  tree ;  flowering  in 

June,  and  n\ttniuif  its  frutt  in  October.     Seeds 

wen  obtained  bv  Hir  Anthony  Buller,  during  hU 

retidence  in  tlie  Kut  lndie«,  and  nent  by  him  to  h'u 

relation,  J,  If.  Trcmavne,Kiui.,  in  whose  garden,  at  Heligan,  in  Cornwall,  pianti 

were  flrst  miseil  in  Knghind,  in  I8;f5.     In  December,  IS33,  ^lecimeiu  of  thi* 

plant,  ht.iirini;  rux:  fruit,  leaves,  and  flower  buds,  were  sent  to  the  GarJetufi 

Munaxiiv,  by  Mr.  lUi\ienii,  the  gardener  at  Heligan ;  who  described  the  plapt 

H  an  werKreen,  and  a*  t)eing  then  16ft.  in  height,  and  corcred  wnli  triih. 


It  liBil  stood  out  in  the  open  ground  for  8  years,  without  any  protectiaD  w 
over,  not  even  that  of  a  mat.     It  is  planted  in  atiff  clay,  and  at  a  g^eat  oe- 
valVxi.     It  priHluces  a  [imfusion  of  flowers  during  summer,  and  of  fitnl 


The   plant   is  readily   prop^ated  either  Irom  • 

tinics,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  l>e  frLi|iient  Jn  collections.  Judging  fron 
pinrits  in  the  Horticultural  liocitty's  Oarden,  it  seems  to  prefer  a  situ 
rnlhiT  Nhadcd  and  nioint,  than  dry  and  sandy ;  which  corresponds  with  the 
(MpcrifMii'C  of  Mr.  Jlobcrts  in  (Cornwall;  and  it  will  probably  be  (oond 
Miiix'whnt  tender  lor  a  few  years  after  planting.  There  can  be  no  doobt, 
however,  of  its  niiimatclv  proving  perfectiv  hanly;  at  least  a<  mudi  lo  at 
(Vtfmia  tUyriAa;  for  Mr.  Itoyle  mentions  that  he  found  it  in  severBl  situ- 
ntlotis  in  the  llimalnyns,  at  elevations  of  from  6500  ft.  to  SOCIO  ft.,  in  coB' 
Jimrtiou  with  hiii'ckm  of  AVtrbus,  (>>tone^ter,  and  f'ratz'gus.  (Hnri,  TVwm., 
Mpw  wr.,  viii,  i.  p.  tHH.)  I'crhnpH  it  might  be  rendered  hardier  by  graftii^  it 
on  f'ciniiis  Riuigiifnca.  I'lunts  of  tliis  ^ecies,  in  the  London  nuneriea,are 
ill.  Il'l.  each. 
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OK    TlIK   ttA[tl>V    LIONEDUM   PLANTS  OP  TttB  ORDER  LORAMTHA^CKjK. 

TilK  liiirdy  ligneous  j>hmtN  belonging  to  this  order  arc  included  in  the 
iptnin'a  t'tnciiin  and  Aurului. 

fl'HrrN  //.  Mowers  diiecious,  or  montecious.  Margin  of  the  calyx  ob- 
Milele,  in  (lie  male  flowers  uimoat  wanting.  Petals  usually  4,  connected  at 
tlic  biiM  in  tliv  mule  flowers,  but  free  in  the  female.  Stamens  4.  Stigma 
obUwo,  nensile.  Ilerry  {{lobular,  smooth,  juicy,  viscid,  of  1  cell.  Sen! 
Holitiiry,  heort-ahnpetl,  compressed,  sometimes  with  8—4  embryos.  {Dee. 
t'nid.  and  Ihafi  Mill,,  udtuited.) —  ParBHitical  on  trees,  shrubby,  branched, 
Rinonth,  and  (mlc  green.    Leaves  entire,  mostly  opposite. 

AifcVBA  I'hiiiih.  Flowers  ditccious.  Calyx  A-toothed.  Petals  4,  vvat^ 
laiu'colate.  Htanicns  4,  alternating  with  the  petals.  Stigma  concrete. 
I'Vuit  Heahv,  1.«ceiled. — A  amoli  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  with  dichotomona 
or  verticillate  branches,  and  entire,  opposite  leaves,  in  the  manner  of 
Jlsciiin.  Itolnnists  are  not  quite  agreed  an  to  what  order  this  genus  should 
bcplwcd  under)  but,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great  eonse«]ucnce  m  a  wa4 
like  thr  present,  we  have  followed  ti.  Don,  in  including  it  in  Loranthkcev. 
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Genus  I. 

rrSCUM  L.    The  Mistletoe.    Ltn.  St/tt,  Monce'cia,  or  Dioe^cia, 

TetrAndria. 

kknt^tcaiiim.    Tourn.  Inat,  p.  GOa  ;  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1105. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  877. ;   Don*t  Mill.,  8. 

p.  40S. 
Sjfnoirvffws.    Mitseldine,  Gui,  or  Guy,  Fr. ;  Mistl,  or  Miuel,  Ger. ;  Viaco,  or  Vicchio,  Ita/. ;  L^a. 

modoga.  Span, 
Derivation*     Viscui,  or  viscum,  is  the  Latin  for  birdlime,  which  it  made  fVom  the  berries ;  aod 

Mistletoe  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  derived  from  mist,  the  German  word  for  dung,  or  slimy  dirt, 

and  by  others  fktnn  misteUa,  the  Saxon  name  for  the  plant. 

Descripiion,  Parasitical  shrubs^  found  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
of  which  76  species  are  described  in  Don's  MiUcr;  but  only  one  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  this  has  its  sexes  dicecious. 

£  \.  V,  A^LBVU  L,    The  white^rut/e(/,  or  common,  Mistletoe. 

Itfenttfleatiim.    Lin.  Sp.,  1451.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  S77. :  Don's  Mill.,  S.  n  403. 

Engravings.    N.  Du  HAm.,  1.  1. 115. ;  Eng.  Bot,  t  147a  :  Baxt.  Brit.  PL,  t.  40.  ;  and  ouryl^.  77L, 
which  exhibits  a  portion  of  a  male  pUuit,  marked  m,  and  of  a  female  plant  in  ftiiit,  marked/. 

Spec.  Char,^  4*0.  Stem  much  branched,  forked ;  with  sessile  intermediate 
heads,  of  about  5  flowers.  Branches  terete.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate, 
obtuse,  nerveless.  (Doii*s  MUL,  iii.  p.  403.)  Parasitical  both  on  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 

Description.  The  mistletoe  forms  an  evergreen  bush, 
pendent  from  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  composed 
of  dichotomous  shoots,  opposite  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  which  is  almost  always  white, 
but  of  which  there  is  said  to  be  a  variety  with  red  fruit. 
The  plant  is  seldom  more  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter;  it 
is  thickly  crowded  with  branches  and  leaves.  Their 
growth  is  slow,  seldom  more  than  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  the 
shoot,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves,  bein^  produced 
in  a  season.  The  leaves  vary  considerably  in  different  77 1 
plants,  as  may  be  seen  in^.  772.,  which  contains  engravings  of  three  different 
specimens,  sent  to  us  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Baxter,  curator  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Oxford;  all  reduced  to  the  same  scale  of  2 in.  to  a  foot.  The 
durability  of  the  plant  is  proportionably  great ;  for,  when  once  established  on  a 
tree,  it  is  seldom  known  to  cease  growing  while  the  tree  is  in  life;  but,  when 
it  dies,  or  the  branch  on  which  it  is  rooted  decays,  or  becomes  diseased,  the 
death  of  the  mistletoe  immediately  follows. 

Geography,  The  mistletoe  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  in  the  colder 
regions  of  Asia ;  and  probably,  also,  of  Africa  and  South  America,  though  the 
species  found  in  these  countries  have  other  names.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  England ;  and  it  has  also  been  discovered  in  one  situation  in  Scot- 
land (Meikleour) ;  though  it  cannot  be  considered  as  truly  indigenous  there. 
The  trees  on  which  the  mistletoe  grows  belong  to  various  natural  orders;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  what  dicotyledonous  trees  it  will  not 
grow.  In  England,  it  is  found  on  Tilificeae,  i4cer^cese,  J^os^ces,  Cupulffene, 
^alic^ceas,  Ole^cese,  and,  we  believe,  also  on  Conifers.  At  anv  rate,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg,  it  is  growing  in  immense  quantities  on  Pimis 
sylv^stris.  In  France,  it  grows  on  trees  of  all  the  natural  orders  mentioned, 
but  least  frequently  on  the  oak.  It  does  not  grow  on  the  olive  in  France, 
though  it  abounds  on  the  almond.  In  Spain,  it  ctows  on  the  olive ;  as  it  does 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  in  the  latter  locality,  is  found  the 
variety  with  red  fruit,  which  is  nerhaps  a  Lordnthus.  In  England,  it  is  most 
abundant  on  the  apple  tree,  in  the  cider  counties;  but,  in  artificial  plantations, 
it  is  to  be  found  on  most  of  the  trees  of  which  they  consist.    It  is  abundant 
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on  the  comnion  lime  tree,  at  Shardeloes,  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  on  the 
black  poplar,  at  Sutton  Place,  in  Surrey. 

HUtory.  The  mistletoe  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  speak- 
ing of  tiiat  which  grows  on  the  oak,  we  must  not  forget  that  Pliny  aays  that 
"  the  Gauls  held  this  plant  in  the  greatest  veneration ;  and  that  their  nutticiuMy 
whom  they  call  druids,  consider  nothing  more  sacred«"  The  GreeEs  ud 
Romans  a{)pear  to  have  valued  it  chiefly  for  its  medicinal  qualities ;  and  more 
especially  as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  The  Persian  magi  gathered  the  mistle- 
toe with  great  care,  and  used  it  in  their  religious  cerononies.  According  to 
Gerard,  the  mistletoe,  in  his  time,  was  valued  for  several  properties ;  but  be 
says  nothing  respecting  its  propagation  or  culture.  The  first  botanist  who 
appears  to  have  attempted  this  was  the  celebrated  Du  Hamel ;  and,  since 
his  time,  its  propagation  has  been  attended  with  success,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  berries  have,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  used 
as  birdlime ;  which,  Gerard  says,  is  greatly  to  be  proerred  to  birdlime  made 
from  the  holly.  The  contrary  of  this,  however,  is  asserted  by  Du  Hamd. 
As  a  medicine,  tlie  mistletoe  was  frequently  employed,  in  Englandt  as  a  cure 
for  epilepsy ;  but  it  no  longer  holds  a  place  in  the  British  materia  medica. 
The  berries  arc  eaten  by  the  blackbird,  tne  fieldfare,  and  thrush ;  especially  by 
the  hu*ge,  or  missel,  thrush.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  birdlime  was  only 
the  excrements  of  the  thrush,  which  feeds  chiefly  on  the  berries  of  this  tree, 
and  that  the  bird  was  often  caught  by  what  it  had  itself  voided.  Hence  the 
Latin  proverb,  '*  Tardus  malum  sibi  cacat."  The  principal  use  made  of  the 
entire  plant  is,  to  hang  up  in  kitchens  of  farm-houses,  &c.,  at  Christmas. 
In  Herefordshire,  where  the  berries  are  very  abundant,  a  birdlime  is  sometimes 
made  from  them,  by  boiling  them  in  water  till  they  burst,  and  afterwards 
beating  them  up  in  water,  and  washing  them,  till  all  the  husks  are  sq)arated 
from  the  pulp.  The  Italians  add  oil  to  their  mistletoe  birdlime,  after  it  has 
been  thus  prepared. 

Mi^fhologicalf  poet icai,  and  legendary  AlitaiotU'  The  mistletoe,  particularly 
that  which  grows  on  the  oak,  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancient 
Britons.  At  the  beginning  of  their  year,  the  druids  went  in  solemn  procession 
into  the  forests,  and  raised  a  grass  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  finest  oak,  on 
which  they  inscribed  the  names  of  those  gods  which  were  considered  as  the 
most  poweriul.  After  this,  the  principal  druid,  clad  in  a  white  garment, 
ascended  the  tree,  and  cropped  the  mistletoe  with  a  consecrated  golden  pruning- 
hook,  the  other  druids  receiving  it  in  a  piece  of  pure  white  cloth,  which  they 
held  beneath  the  tree.  The  mistletoe  was  then  dipped  in  water  by  the  chief 
druid,  and  distributed  among  the  people,  as  a  preservative  against  witchcraft 
and  diseases.  If  any  part  of  the  plant  toucheci  the  ground,  it  was  considered 
to  be  the  omen  of  some  dreadful  misfortune,  which  was  about  to  fall  upon  the 
land.  The  ceremony  was  always  performed  when  the  moon  was  6  days  old, 
and  two  white  bulls  were  sacrificed  when  it  was  concluded.  The  following 
table  respecting  the  mistletoe  is  abridged  from  the  £dda :  —  Friga,  the 
Scandinavian  Venus,  having  discovered,  through  her  skill  in  divinatkm, 
that  some  c\'il  threatened  her  son  Balder  (A()ollo),  exacted  an  oath 
from  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  every  thing  that  sprang  from  them,  not 
to  ii\jure  him.  Loke,  the  evil  spirit,  finding,  at  a  kind  of  tournament  held  soon 
after  by  the  Scandinavian  eods  (who,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  very 
warlike  deities^,  that  none  of  the  lances,  &c.,  ever  touched  Balder,  but  glanced 
away,  as  though  afraid  of  approaching  him,  suspected  that  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  some  charm,  and  determined,  it  possible,  to  mscover  what  it 
was.  For  this  purpose,  he  disguised  himself  as  an  old  woman,  and,  intro- 
ducing himself  to  Frica,  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  confidence; 
when  Friga  told  him  that  every  thing  that  grew  on  the  earth,  flew  in  the  air, 
swam  in  the  sea,  &c.,  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  hurt  her  son.  Loke  pointed 
to  the  mistletoe,  which  neither  ^ew  in  earth,  nor  water,  and  askea  her  if 
it  was  included  in  the  charm.    Fnga  owned  that  it  was  not ;  but  added,  tint  so 
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feeble  and  insignificant  a  plant  was  not  likely  to  ii\jure  Balder.  Loke  no 
sooner  left  Friga,  than  he  formed  of  the  branches  of  the  mistletoe  a  sharp 
arrow,  with  which  he  instructed  Ueder  (the  blind  god  of  fate)  how  to  kiU 
Balder.  All  nature  mourned  the  loss  of  the  god  of  the  sun  ;  and  Hela  (the 
goddess  of  death),  moved  by  the  universal  grief,  asreed  to  restore  him,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  every  living  thing  h^  shed  tears.  Ever^  creature 
wept ;  and  even  the  trees  drooped  their  branches  to  the  earth,  dnpping  like 
rain.  Loke  alone  remained  with  dry  eyes ;  till  the  gods,  enraged  at  his  apathy, 
rushed  upon  him  en  matte^  and  chained  hhn  in  the  bottomless  pit ;  where  He 
soon  shed  tears  enough  to  release  Balder;  but  where  he  is  still  left,  and' 
occasionally,  by  his  struggles  to  get  free,  causes  earthquakes.  The  magical 
properties  of  the  mistletoe  are  mentioned  both  by  Virgil  and  Ovid;  and 
Apuleias  has  preserved  some  verses  of  the  poet  Lelius,  in  which  he  mentions 
the  mistletoe  as  one  of  the  things  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  magician.  In 
the  dark  ages,  a  similar  belief  prevailed ;  and,  even  to  the  present  day,  the 
peasants  of  Holstein,  and  some  other  countries,  call  the  mistletoe  the 
^spectre's  wand;*'  from  a  supposition  that  holding  a  branch  of  mistletoe  hi 
the  band  will  not  only  enable  a  man  to  see  ghosts,  but  to  force  them  to 
speak  to  him.  Forster  mentions  that  a  writer  in  the  GentiemofCt  Magatim 
for  1791  states  that  the  guidbel,  or  mistletoe,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  forbidden  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  and  adds  that  hence^  pro* 
bably,  arose  the  custom  of  kissing  under  it  at  Christmas;  though  this  appears 
to  be  a  non  tequitur.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  custom  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Balder^ 
dedicated  the  plant  to  their  Venus,  Friga,  to  place  it  entirely  under  her  con- 
trol, and  prevent  it  from  being  again  used  against  her  as  an  instrument  of 
mischief.  In  the  feudal  ages,  it  was  gathered  with  great  solemnity  on  Qirist- 
mas  Eve,  and  hung  up  in  the  great  hall,  with  loud  shouts  and  rejoicing. 

**  On  Christmaa  Eve  the  belU  were  rung ; 
On  ChriBtmaa  Eve  Uie  nuM  waa  sung  : 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen  ; 
The  hall  was  dre— d  wUb  holly  green  : 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  misseltoe 
Then  opened  wide  the  Baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all** 

In  Prance,  New  Year's  gifts  are  still  called,  in  some  of  the  provinces,  gutf 
'on  nea/I  This  is  said  by  Forster,  in  his  Perennial  Caiendar,  p.  2.,  to  have 
arisen  from  a  practice  of  the  druids ;  who,  **  with  great  ceremonies,  used  to 
scrape  off  from  the  outside  of  the  oak  the  mistleden,  which  they  consecrated  to 
their  great  Teotates,"  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year ;  and  then  distributed 
it  to  the  Gauls,  '*  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  they  attributed 
to  it." 

Propagation,  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  mistletoe  is  propagated  by  the 
berries  being,  by  some  means  or  other,  made  to  adhere  to  the  bark  of  a  living 
tree.  The  common  agencv  by  which  this  is  effected  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  birds ;  and  more  especially  of  the  missel  thrush,  which,  after  having  satisfied 
itself  by  eating  the  berries,  wipes  off^  such  of  them  as  may  adhere  to  tho 
outer  part  of  its  beak,  by  rubbins  it  against  the  branch  of  the  tree  oa 
which  it  has  alighted;  and  some  of  the  seeds  are  thus  left  sticking  to  the 
bark.  If  the  bark  should  be  smooth,  and  not  much  indurated,  the  seeds  will 
germinate,  and  root  into  it  the  following  spring ;  that  is,  supposing  them  to 
have  been  properly  fecundated  by  the  proximity  of  a  male  plant  to  the 
female  one  which  produced  them.  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  among  the  ancients, 
and  Dr.  Walker  among  the  modems,  considered  that  the  mistletoe  was  pro* 
pagated  by  the  excrements  of  the  birds,  which  had  fe^l  on  the  berries ;  sap* 
posing  that  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  and  the  process  of  digestion,  were 
necessary  to  prepare  the  seeds  for  vegetation.  Hay  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  trying  by  experiment  whether  the  seed  would  vegetate  without  passing 
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through  the  body  oT  a  bird ;  and,  at  hit  su^estioti,  Mr.  Doody,  an  tfothtarj 
of  Londan,  inserted  a  E«ed  of  the  mistletoe  into  the  bark  of  ■  whita  popbr 
tree,  which  grew  In  hia  garden,  with  complete  tucceas.  Tbift,  I^oftaanr 
Hartin  observes,  has  been  since  doDe  bj  manj  persoDB,  l>oth  bj  nil>biiig  tfat 
berries  on  the  sniooth  baric  of  Tarious  trees,  and  tij  inserting  than  in  ■  cleft, 
or  in  a  small  bole  bored  on  purpose,  which  was  the  mode  aoonted  bj  Doodj, 
Hr.  Baxter  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Oarden,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  mbbed 
nine  mistletoe  seeds  on  the  smooth  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  all  of  whidi  goni- 
nated ;  two  produced  only  one  radicle  each,  six  prodnced  two  radiclea  cmck, 
and  one  produced  three ;  from  which  it  follows,  thM  two  radicles  are  intn 
common  than  one  in  the  seeds  of  this  plant.      There  are  as  many  embryo*  m 

The  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  arguing  that  the  seeds  of  the  mistletoe,  like  the 
seeds  of  other  plants,  would  germinate  anywhere,  provided  they  had  a  anitable 
ilearee  of  humidity,  made  them  sproutnot  only  on  the  btriu  of  different  kbidt 
of  living  trees,  but  on  dead  branches,  on  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  the  grouitd,  Ac 
But,  though  they  eerminsted  in  such  situations,  they  did  not  live  any  time, 
except  on  the  borK  of  living  trees.  M.  Du  Trochet  made  seeds  of  the 
miMletoe  germinate  on  the  two  sides  of  the  frame  of  a  window,  and  in  both 
eases  the  radicles  directed  themsdves  towards  the  interior  of  the  rooM,  n  if 
in  quest  of  darkness.  (See  RicharH't  Elemadt  of  Botany; 
Flowering  Planit,  art. 
Viacum.)  The  first  indi- 
cation of  germination  i: 
the  appearance  of  one  o 
more  radicles,  like  the 
sucker  of  a  house  R^,  but 

778.,  'which 

sane   figure, 
side  views,  taken  from  mis- 
tletoe berries,  which  were 
stuck  on theupright  trunk 

garden  at  Bayswater,  in 
Horch.  1836,  and  germi- 
nated there,  as  tliey  i^ 
peared  on  the  80th  of 
May  of  the  same  year. 
When  the  white,  viscous. 


the  kernel,  or  seed,  ap- 
pears of  B  greenish  colour,  .■< 
and  flat ;  sometimes  oval,  1)1 
at  other  times  triangular, 
and  at  other  times  of  rarious  forms.  In  Jtg.  778.,  a  b  the  male  blosaotn 
tnagnified ;  A,  the  female  blossom  magnified;  d,  a  berry  cut  through,  ttaos- 
versely;  t,  a  seed  divided  vertically,  showing  the  two  onbryos;  g,  the 
embrj'o  msgnified;  A,  the  two  embryos,  with  the  two  radicles  germinatiQg; 
i,  a  single  radicle ;  t,  a  side  view,  or  section,  of  the  two  radicles ;  and  /,  m 
aide  view,  or  section,  of  Che  single  radicle. 

It  is  remarked  by  Du  Hamel,  that,  when  the  form  of  the  seed  ia  oval, 
generally  one  radicle  only  is  protruded ;  but,  when  it  is  triangular  or  irregular, 
8,  3,  or  more,  apptar.  It  is  singular,  that,  while  the  radicle  of  almost  alt  otha- 
plants  descends,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  mistletoe  |  the  younc  root  of 
which  St  first  rises  up,  and  then  bends  over  till  it  reaches  the  body  of  tfae 
Stdwtance  to  which  the  seed  has  been  attached,  as  at  i  and  i,JSg.  778.    Hniif 
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reached  that  substance,  the  point  of  the  radicle  swells  out  like  the  extremity 
of  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  or,  according  to  the  comparison  of  Du  Hamef, 
like  the  mouth-piece  of  a  hunting-horn.     The  extremity  of  the  radicle  having 
fixed  itself  to  the  bark,  if  more  than  one  have  proceeded  from  a  single  seed, 
the  embryos  all  separate  from  it ;  and  each,  putting  out  leaves  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, becomes  a  separate  plant.   In  the  case  of  the  seeds  which  germinated 
on  the  bark  of  trees  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  the  embryos  had  not  separated 
from  the  seed  on  Aug.  15th,  the  day  on  which  we  correct  this  proof.   Wiien  the 
mistletoe  germinates  on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch,  the  shoots  bend  upwards  | 
but,  if  they  are  placed  on  the  under  side,  they  descend :  when  they  are  placed 
on  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  trunk  they  proceed  horizontally,  spreadmg,  of 
course,  with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  as  ultimately  to  form  a  hemispherical 
bush.     The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  which  penetrate  the  bark,  extend  them- 
selves  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  sofl  wood,  where  the  sap  is  most 
abundant,  sometimes  sending  up  suckers  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where 
the  root  entered ;  and  hence  Professor  Henslow  concludes  that  the  mistletoe 
18  propagated  in  the  bark  or  young  wood  of  the  trees  in  which  it  i»  para^ 
aitically  established,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  terrestial  plants  which,  like 
the  potato,  possess  rhizomata  or  underground  stems, or  suckers,  from  the  surface 
of  which  young  plants  are  developed  at  intervals.   The  roots  of  the  mistletoe, 
as  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  advances  in  growth,  become  embedded  in  the 
solid  wood ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  opinion  of  some,  formed  from  sections 
of  a  branch  on  which  the  mistletoe  had  grown  for  many  years,  that  it  not 
only  roots  into  the  bark,  but  into  the  wood.    This,  however,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  wise  economy  of  nature,  since  it  could  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  the  plant.    The  effect  of  the  mistletoe  upon  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  is 
iiyurious  to  the  particular  branch  to  which  it  is  attached ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  part  of  it  which  extends  bevond  the  point  from  which  the 
mistletoe  protrudes.     This  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  both  the  ascending 
and  returning  sap  being  in  a  great  part  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  parasite, 
and  prevented  from  circulating  properly.     As  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part 
of  the  sap  returned  by  the  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  enters  into  the  general 
circulation  of  the  tree,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  certain  number  of  plants 
growing  on  any  branch  would,  afler  they  had  so  far  injured  that  branch  as  to 
prevent  it  from  putting  out  leaves  at  its  extremities,  occasion  its  death,  as 
well  as  their  own  speedy  destruction.     Hence,  in  orchards,  the  mistletoe  is 
always  removed  as  soon  as  it  appears.     The  injury  which  it  does  is  much 
greater  than  that  effected  by  other  plants  which  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees ; 
such  as  lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  &c. ;  which,  though  commonly  called  parasites, 
are,  in  botanical  language,  epiphytes ;  that  is,  inhabiting  trees  but  not  living 
on  their  substance.     The  nutriment  which  supports  epiphytes  is  derived  from 
the  decay  of  the  outer  bark,  or  from  the  atmosphere.  Two  experiments  reiuain 
to  be  made  with  the  mistletoe :  the  first  is,  whether  it  may  be  propagated 
by  inserting  cuttinss  in  the  live  bark,  in  the  manner  of  buds  or  grafts; 
and  the  second,  whether  a  plant  of  mistletoe  would  keep  alive  the  tree 
on  which  it  grows,  after  that  tree  was  prevented  from  producing  either 
leaves  or  shoots. 

The  propagation  of  the  mistletoe  in  British  nurseries  has  scarcely  been 
attempted  :  but  nothing  could  be  easier  on  thorns  or  crab  apples,  planted  in 
pots  for  the  conveniency  of  removal.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  propagated  on  shoots 
of  the  poplar  or  willow,  truncheons  of  these  trees  with  young  plants  of 
mistletoe  on  them  might  be  taken  off^  and  planted  as  cuttings,  without  in- 
juring the  parasite. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  qfViscum. 

Am  mlraftdy  obfcnred,  many  iptdei  of  VKteam  are  deicribcd  bj  boiaaitU.  Several  noeieik  Bojtc 
otoerrea,  are  ftmnd  in  Bengal  and  Silhet,  In  mountainou*  utuation«  \  and  V.  ocrticiUMbrttm  RoyK 
at  MuMourec,  on  tbc  oak.  V.  eiongdtnm  Doc.  it  found  in  the  Pentnaula,  and  on  the  hill«  of  the 
central  range  of  the  Himalajraa. 
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Sect.  I.     <S^AMBU^CE£  Huvib.  et  Kth, 

SecL  Char.  Corolla  Qionopetalous,  regular,  rotate,  with  5  segments  only  con- 
nected a  little  at  the  base;  rarely  tubular.  Style  wanting.  Stigmas  3,  sessile. 

iSambu^cus  7\>um.     Limb  of  calyx  5-clefl.    Corolla  rotate,  urceolate.    Berry 

roundish,  pulpy,  1 -celled,  3 — i-seeded,  hardly  crowned. 
riBU^RNUM  Z/.     Limb  of  calyx  5-clefl,  permanent.     Corolla  rotate,  subcam- 

panulate,  and  tubular.     Berry  ovate  or  globose,  I-seeded  from  abortion ; 

crowned  by  the  calycine  teeth. 

Sect.  IL     LoNicB^R£iB  Brown. 

Sect  Char,     Corolla  nionopetalous,  more  or  less  tubular,  usually  irregular. 
Style  filiform,  crowned  by  three  distinct,  or  concrete,  stigmas. 

DiERVi^LLi^  Tourn.  Calyx  bibracteate  at  the  base,  with  an  oblong  tube,  and  a 
5-parted  limb.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  3-cleft.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule 
oblong,  not  crowned,  1-celIed,  many-seeded.     Seeds  minute. 

LoNi^CERyi  Desf.  Tube  of  calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  tubular,  funnel-shaped, 
or  campanulate,  with  a  5-parted,  usually  irregular,  limb.  Stigma  capitate. 
Berry  3-celled.     Cells  few-seeded. 

LEYCESTE^R/yi  Wall.  Calvx  with  an  ovate  tube,  and  a  5-parted  irregular  limb, 
ciliated  with  glands.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  the  tube  gibbous  at  the 
base,  and  the  limb  5-parted  and  campanulate.  Stigma  capitate.  Berry 
roundish,  5-celled,  crowned  by  the  calyx.     Cells  many-seeded. 

Symphorica'^rpos  G,  Don,  (Sjrmphdria  Pert,)  Calyx  with  a  globose  tube,  and 
a  small  4 — 5-toothed  limb.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  an  almost  regular 
4 — 5-lobed  limb.  Stigma  semiglobose.  Berry  crowned  by  the  calyx,  4-celled, 
two  of  them  empty,  and  the  other  two  containing  1  seed  each.  (DotCs 
MIL,  iii.  p.  436.) 


Sect.  I.     Sambu^ce/e. 
Genus  I. 


if. 

GAMBIT CUS  Tourn.    The  Elder.     Lin.  Sytt.  Pentindria  Trig^nia. 

Uenilfiemtkm.     Tourn.  Inst,  S7&  ;  Lin.  Gen.»  No.  d7£. ;  Osrtn.  Fruct,  t  S7. ;  Lam.  111.,  t  211.  ; 

Schkuhr  Handb.,  t  83. ;  Dec.  Prod,  4.  p.  321. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  4S& 
Spmomyme.    Phyteiima  Lour.  Cock.,  p.  138.,  but  not  of  Lin. 
DerivaHon.    From  tambukit  which  the  Latins  have  changed  to  uanbuca,  a  musical  instrument, 

which  Is  believed  to  have  been  made  of  elder  wood. 

Gen,  Chttr,y  S^c,  Calyx  small,  divided  into  5  deep  segments,  permanent. 
CoroUa  rotate,  urceolar,  5-lobed.  Lobet  obtuse.  Stamens  5,  about  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Filaments  awl-shaped.  Anthers  roundish,  heart- 
shaped.  Style  none.  Stigmas  3,  obtuse.  Berry  globular,  pulpy,  of  1  cell, 
containing  3 — ^5  seeds,  which  are  convex  on  the  outside,  and  angular  inside. 
(Don's  Mill^  iii.  p.  436.)  —  Low  deciduous  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and 
i^orth  America ;  ornamental  for  their  compound  leaves,  and  large  ter- 
minal cymes  of  flowers;  which  are  succeeded  by  purplish,  red,  white,  or 
green  berries,  having  cathartic  properties,  and  from  which  a  wine  is  made. 
All  the  species  are  of  easy  culture,  in  good  soil,  rather  moist  and  loamy ; 
and  they  are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

A.  Leaves  pinnate.     Flowers  cymose  or  corymbose. 

*i.  1.  S,  ni^gra  L.     The  common,  or  hlacV^fruited,  Elder. 

Ideniifieation.    Lin.  Sp.,  385. ;  Don's  Mill.,  &  p.  457.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 

Sifmrnyme*.    Bourtry,  or  Bour  Tree,  Amtree,  Scotch ;  ^reau,  fir. ;  Hollander,  Ger.  j  Sambuco,  Itai.i 

Sauco,  and  Sabuoo,  Span. ;  Flaeder,  Suwd  :  Hylde,  Dan. 
Bngrapingt.    N.  Du  Ham.,  1 1 55. ;  Heyne  Term.  Bot,  t  38.  f.  2. ;  Engl.  Bot,  1 47& ;  Woodv.  Med 

BoC.,  t  78. ;  FI.  Dan.,  t.  545. ;  our  Jig.  TJS. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  spedet  in  Vol  IL 
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and  was  formerly  much  employed  in  medicine  there,  as  the  space  it  occupies 
in  the  works  of  Theophrastus  bears  ample  testimony.  It  has  been  known  in 
England  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  medicinal  history,  and  has  formed 
here,  till  lately,  a  rich  source  for  medicaments  to  apothecaries  and  rustic 
practitioners.  It  still  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  European  materia 
medica. 

Properties  and  Uses,  Medicinally,  the  berries  make  a  useful  and  agreeable 
rob»  of  a  slightly  purgative  quality,  and  very  good  for  catarrhs,  sore  throats, 
&c.  The  inner  bark  is  more  actively  cathartic,  and  is  thought  beneficial,  in 
rustic  ointments  and  cataplasms,  for  burns.  The  dried  flowers  serve  for  fo- 
mentations, and  make  a  fragrant  but  debilitating  tea,  useful  in  acute  inflam- 
mations, firom  the  copious  perspiration  that  it  is  sure  to  excite,  but  not  to 
be  taken  habitually.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  proves  fatal  to  the  various  insects 
which  thrive  on  blighted  or  delicate  plants ;  although  there  is  a  species  of 
aphis  that  feeds  on  the  elder.  Cattle  wul  not  eat  these  leaves ;  and  the  mole  is 
diriven  away  by  their  scent.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  if  turnips,  cab- 
bages, fruit  trees,  or  com,  were  whipped  with  branches  of  the  elder  tree,  no 
insect  would  touch  them.  The  flowers  are  considered,  in  many  country  places, 
injurious  to  turkeys,  and  the  berries  to  poultry  in  general.  The  smell  is  said 
to  be  injurious  to  human  beings,  and  Evelyn  mentions  a  tradition,  ''  that  a 
certain  house  in  Spain,  being  seated  among  elder  trees,  diseased  and  killed 
almost  all  the  iimabitants,  which,  when  at  last  they  were  grubbed  up, 
became  a  wholesome  place.**  The  varieties  with  black  berries  are  best  for 
medical  use.  A  wine  is  made  of  them,  with  spices  and  sugar,  which  is  generally 
taken  warm ;  and  they  are  said  frequently  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
less  innocent  beverage  — artificial,  or  adulterated,  port.  (Eng,  Flor,,  ii.  p.  1 10.) 
Elder  rob  is  composed  of  the  ripe  fruit  boiled  with  sugar,  and  is  considered 
an  excellent  aperient  for  children;  but  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  young 
leaf  buds  is  too  strong  a  cathartic  to  be  given,  except  in  cases  of  great 
emergency.  Besides  the  wine*  or  rather  syrup,  which  is  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  boiled  with  sugar  and  (ufierent  kinds  of  spices,  a  wine  is 
made  from  the  flowers,  which  strongly  resembles,  in  scent  and  flavour,  that 
made  of  the  Frontignan  grapes.  Elder  flower  water  is  used  to  give  a  flavoiu* 
to  some  articles  of  confectionery,  and  is  also  considered  excellent  as  a 
cooling  lotion  for  the  skin.  The  ancients  used  the  fruit  of  the  elder,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  mulberry,  to  paint  the  statue  of  Jupiter  red,  on 
the  celebration  of  the  fete  of  that  god.  They  also  employed  tne  berries  to 
dye  the  hair  of  their  heads  black;  and  Pliny  says  that  the  leaves,  when 
boiled,  are  as  wholesome  to  be  eaten  as  those  of  other  potherbs.  The  wood 
of  the  elder,  when  it  becomes  old,  is  very  hard  and  adhesive,  of  a  fine 
yellow,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  In  a  dry  state,  it  weighs  42  lb.  3  oz. 
to  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  employed  by  tanners,  mathematiod  instrument 
makers,  and  comb-makers ;  and,  generally,  as  a  substitute  for  the  box  and  the 
dogwood.  The  shoots,  being  large,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  pith,  are  much 
employed  by  children  in  making  tubes  to  serve  as  popguns,  miniature  muskets, 
and  cannons ;  and  for  flutes,  pipes,  &c.,  a  use  to  which  they  have  been 
applied  from  time  immemorial ;  **  more  shrill  pipes  and  louder  trumpets,"  Pliny 
inarms  us,  being  made  of  the  shoots  of  the  elder,  than  of  those  of  any  other 
tree.  The  pith,  being  very  light.  Miss  Kent  tells  us,  is  formed  into  txalls  for 
dectrical  experiments.  (Si/l,  Sketches,  p.  125.)  The  bark  is  used  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  for  dyeing  tartans.  Butchers*  skewers  and  shoemakers'  pegs 
are  made  of  the  wood,  which  splits  readily  longitudinally  when  fresh  cut. 
The  young  shoots,  when  of  three  or  four  years*  growth,  are  much  employed 
in  France,  as  props  for  vines  and  other  plants,  and  are  found  to  be  of  very 
considerable  duration.  The  plant,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  is 
sometimes  used  for  forming  hedges,  and  also  as  a  nurse  plant  for  plantations 
exposed  to  the  sea  breeze.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  growing  rapidly  the  first  five  or  six  years,  and  afterwards  of  being  easily 
choked  by  the  trees  it  has  nursed  up. 

3y  4. 
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In  the  nciKhbourhocKl  of  London,  the  dder  tree  is  much  encouraged  m 
the  htdoes  of  market-gardens,  and  in  places  that  coiild  not  be  profitabh 
occupied  by  other  fruit  treea.  There  are  also  fields  or  orcharda  pUnted  witB 
the  elder  in  different  parts  of  Kent,  entirelj'  for  the  sake  of  ita  fiuit,  which  is 
brought  regularly  to  market,  and  sold  in  immense  quentitiea  for  making  wine. 
The  price  of  these  bcrrien  is  from  4i.  to  G«.  a  bushel;  and  the  wine  made 
from  them  ia  much  drunk  in  cold  weather,  in  London,  by  artisans,  Ac,  mulk^ 
•a  a  cordial.  It  is  also  frequently  brought  to  table  hot,  with  strips  of  towted 
bread,  in  furm-houses,  after  supper,  during  the  winter. 

TAe  jmrticoi  aliutiimi  to  this  tree  nearly  all  relate  to  moumliil  subjectt,  ti 
it  wua  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  emblematicBl  of  death  and  sorrow ; 
probably,  because  it  was  said  to  produce  a  narcotic  stupor  in  those  who  alqK 
beneath  its  shade,  and  sonieCunes  to  occasion  death.  It  was  alao  once  tup- 
posed  to  be  the  tree  JuiIbb  hanged  himself  on.  (Sec  p.  636.) 

Soi/,  SUiiBlion,  ^t:  The  elder  will  not  thrive  except  in  a  good  aoil,  kmt 
somewhat  moist ;  and  it  will  not  flower  and  fruit  abundantly,  unleaa  tae 
situation  be  open,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  The  plant  roott  m 
readily  from  cuttings  and  truncheons,  that,  where  the  soil  is  tolerably  mobt, 
a  plantation  may  be  made  at  once,  by  the  use  of  the  latter,  instead  of  en* 
ployin{(  rooted  plants. 

houm,  vni  In  the  hedile*  i 


Belnilr  CiMle,  one. : 


In  Danlbniile  Park,  1 


iIKi  II  ninet'i  Chm,  are  treea  upvuiti  oT  do  ft.  hMi.  [m  tke 
areplinit  whlcb.  In  10  Tern,  h»e  mctied  ththrbht  of  9)11 
,  a(ree,3(l;«ir>  pltnted,  U  ISfthlitL  In  RulUnkhlr^  ■ 
i»n.hL|rh.  In  ^oUand.  InHuIdiniUHithlre.itTnuilDfltua, 
,  Ihe  diameter  or  Ihe  trunk  10  In.,  and  of  the  hewl  tlK  1b 
n  plantM,  II  l>  Hit,  and  the dlamMar  sf  tha  trunk  fi in.  1l 
vn,«re*rtplant«l,ltua 
ilirar.alCoiil.lheTclialn 


uvn.*; 


The  Canadian  Elder. 


Lin.  Sn-a 


.    Schmldl^ina.',*.  t  14S.i  uidoiiiJ^.T 
Spec.  Char.,  ^e.     Frutescent.     Leaves 
pinnate  or  sub-pinnate.   Leafletsabout 
4  pairs,  and  an  odd  one ;  oblong,  oval, 
stiflish,  Rcuminated,  more  or  leas  pu- 
bescent beneath,  soinetiines  appendi- 
culaied  at  the  base.    Cymes  of  5  main    . 
branches.     Flowers  said  to  he  almost 
scentless.     Berries  deep  bluish  black. 
(«0B'»iW;i/,  iii.p.  436.)    Anativeof 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Ca- 
rolina, in  swamps  and  near  hedges  ; 
and  throughout  Canada,  as  for  as  the 
Saskatchawan ;    where    it    forms    a 
shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft,  high.  ' 
It  was  introduced  in  ITeiiandfJowcra  i^ 
from  July  till  August.     It  is  not 
common    in    collections ;    where    it 

forma  a  bush,  in  foliage  resembling  then    -     -  . 

and  never  assumes  any  thing  of  a  tree  character.  From  the  Buffrutiroae 
character  of  the  branches,  and  the  comparative  tenderness  of  the  plant,  it 
is  only  fit  for  dug  shrubberies  in  favourable  ai' 


elder,  hut  it  is  less  hardy. 


'0  OuM  Subdiviii 


7l  yet  inlToduced. 


a  KiecLea  of  which  Ten  littla  ki  knovii. 

ariwiMH  Pr«l,  i.  HiHaMn*  Om  c-I.tnUnJ 
■nd  lM>ea  rather  hadrf  bmeaih. 

talacrberrln.  like  Iboae  ar  the  cnmman  eldn,  at  w 
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B.  Leavei  jiinruUe. 


I  3.  S.  R 


I  L.     The 


Flo  uiert  jiaiiictfd. 

flowered  Elder. 


AHOHfrmfj,     S.  moclUnA  Cam.  £pn.,:fjD..  _, — .  _- 

ewiii^i.  Juq.  Icon.  Rir.,  i.f.l9.i  N.  Du  Him.,  I. 
^pec.  CAar.,  iS-f.  Shrubby.  Leaves  pinnate. 
Leaflets  5,  membranous,  oblong,  acumi- 
nated, gerrated,  unequal  at  the  base.  Pe- 
tioles glabrous.  Panicle  ovate.  Leaves  ' 
pale  green,  pretty  smooth.  Flowers  of  a  ' 
whitish  green  colour.  Fruit  red  or  scarlet 
when  ripe.  (Bon'i  Mm.,  iii.  p.  438.)  A 
native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe 
and  Siberia,  on  the  mountains ;  where  it 
brma  a  lai^e  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing 
from  lOft.  to  12  ft.  high.  Itwasintro-'^ 
duced  in  1596,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  This  tree  has  a  splendid  appearance  . 
when  covered  with  its  panicles  of  line,  .f 
large,  scarlet  fruit.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook, 
who  found  it  in  abundance  in  Spain,  in- 
forms us  that  the  panicles  ofrruit  resemble 
miniature  bunches  of  grapes  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet ;  and  that,  when  In  perfection,  he  thinks  it  the  most  beautiful 
wild  fruit  lie  has  ever  seen.  Its  large  leaves,  with  their  deeply  serrated 
pinns,  are  also  very  omaiiiental.  It  grows  as  freely  as  the  common  elder, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  ever^  collection ;  though  it  is  very  seldom  found,  in 
British  eardena,  of  such  a  size  as  to  display  its  beauty.  We  should  think 
it  would  succeed  if  budded  on  the  common  elder ;  and,  as  that  species  is 
abundant  in  many  places,  plants  might  be  trained  to  a  single  stem,  and 
budded  with  S.  rncemAsa,  standard  hich.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  U.  6d.  each ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents. 

a  laefMla  Koch  Id  Dec  FL  Pr.  9u|I|l,  p.  30n).  —  LnSKi  l>(r^     A  lutlre  of  the 

9  Michz.     The  downy  Elder. 

181.1  Don'!  MIIL.  3.  p.  us. 

>er..  I.  p.  lift,  but  not  of  Lin.;  j^puMKCiw  Lcdi-CaL 
Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Shrubby.  Leaves  pinnate.  Leaflets  5,  membranous,  ovate- 
lanceotate  or  oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  pubescent,  but  chiefly  on  the 
under  side.  Panicle  thy rsoid.  Berries  red.  Flowers  whitish.  Closely  re- 
sembling S.  racemdsa,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  variety.  (Dim't  Mill.,  iii, 
p.  436.)  It  is  a  native  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  on  the  highest  mountdns, 
as  far  as  the  Saskatchawan.  There  are  plants  in  the  HprtJcultural  Socie- 
ty's Qardent  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 


'^'^  ^'^JS:! 
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Q^W 


nBU'RNUM  Z,.    The  ViBf  KNCM.    Lm.  ^tt.  I 

UnUk^Um.    Lin.li(n.,p  370.:G>R.FniK,l.t.£7.;  Adn(.nn,£.»9Lil 
lU.  i  I»tc.  ITud..  ».  p.  *). ;  lioii'l  MOL,  3.  p.  «» 

luJui,  ftbitnam,  and  rbni^  Itan.  AM;,  | 

cordlni  10  VuliuL  ihe  wocd  flMrniiB  y  d« 
llHpljibllllTadhcbnnclicasfaoBW^HlM.   1 

Dftcriptiun,  ^c,  Shrubs.  Leava  opposite,  petiolMe.  Corymba  vt  lovcfi 
terminal.  Flowen  luually  white,  but  sometiiDei  vttging  to  raae  cokv- 
NutiTea  of  Europe,  and  of  pan  of  Asia;  of  a»j  culcwe  mmJ  pfa|i^tfHM 
in  British  gardeiu.  f.  Lsntana,  f.  OWiu,  and  T.  Tlnu  are  MraMcriio 
have  been  known  to  the  Greek*  and  RooMoa.  Virpl  NcniiaM  tbevinL 
num,  and  contraatit  it  with  the  tall  c^reMj  but  it  if  nneertMin  la  «bM 
Hoeciea  hcalludct.  ThegcnuB  wat  dtnded  by  Tournefort  into  ttmegoaaa: 
Vibdrmun,  71nu»,  and  C/pulua,  which  fbnn  our  three  sectii 

§  i.  Ttnuf  Touro. 

Igiufma.    LcnUfD  Da.  Proi.,  t.  p.  3M. ;  nMrnam  Mimct  MtO.,  p  »& 
AW.  Char.,  4rc.       Leave*  quite  entire,  or  toothed,   atjle  a 
■tigma*  3  leaaile. 

»  I.  y.  TVuvi  L.    TheL 

i  Dtc.  Prod,  4.  p.  3M  ,  Doni  Mta,  :L  p  UK  L}"^  C«f«A  U 


rr,  Tta,  y> 

■uthon,  Itan  0\t  luppoaiUcn  Ibiil  i 
iwbM  biv.     Lortienmrlixq-  U  Ul— 

,.T„ --.     a  1  ST.  i  Bol.  Hi*.,  t.  A.  J 

■nd  surjK.  T7B. 

j^.  Ciar,,  ic.  Leave*  ovate-oblong, 
quite  entire,  permanent ;  having  the 
raniilicationB  of  the  veina  beneath,  a*  well 
an  the  branchlcta,  furniabed  with  glandu- 
lar hair*.  Corj'nibs  flat.  Flower*  white, 
but  rose-coloured  before  expansion,  and 
■ODietimca  afterwards  for  a  little  time. 
Berne*  dark  blue.  (Xhw'i  MUI.,  iii.  p. 
438.)  A  native  of  the  »outh  of  Europe,  , 
and  north  of  Africa;  where  it  iaaahrub, 
erowingfrom  8  ft.  to  10  fl.  high.  It  was 
introduced  in  1S96 ;  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  continue*  flower- 
ing from  December  tUI  March, 
rortr/u**. 

*  V.  T.  2  AlrAi  Ait.  Hon.  K:ew.,ii.p.]fla.;  F.  Tinua  MUt.2Xct.,  No.  4^ 
Clu$.Hul.,\.p.t9.yo.  ].;  V.  liiadum  Am., Pert., and  S<*ullt*,ami. 
JStl.,1.  p.  49.  No.  ii.  —  Leaves  oval-oblong,  hairy  beneath  and  on 
the  margins.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  appear  in  autumn,  and 
continue  on  the  shrub  all  the  winter.  A  native  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  the  vicinity  of  Nice.  Tills  is  very  distinct,  from  the 
comparative  roundnea*  of  it*  leaves,  and  the  hairiness  both  of  the 
leaves  and  branches. 
■  V.  T.  3  Uieiiia  Ait,,  1.  c.  —  I.eavDS  ovate-oblong,  glabrous  on  both 
surface*,  shining.  The  cymta,  at  well  a*  the  ikiwera  and  le>»«^ 
are  larger  than  thoie  of  the  common  sort,  and  seldom  appear  till  ibe 
apring.    When  the  winter*  an  dhu^,  the  flower*  are  killed,  and 
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never  open  unlets  thej'  are  sheltered.   This  n  quite  a  dUtincI  voriM;, 
with  fewer  and  more  spreading  branchea  than  the  common  kind,  and 
much  larger  leavn,  which  are  shining.      There  is  a  subn^iet;  of  it 
with  leaves  more  or  less  variegated  with   white.       It  is  a  native 
about  Algiers,  and  on  Mount  Atlas.     A  plant  ofthis  varieiy,Bt  Bal- 
ruddery,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Meath,  near  Bray,  was,  in   18E5, 
10  ft.  high,  and  120  ft.  in  circumference.  (Dab.  P/a/.  Journ.,  i.  p.  «8.) 
a  V.  T.  4  virgBta  AiL,  1.  c,  Clus.  Hist.,  No.  iii.,  with  a  bg.—  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  pilose  on  the  margins,  as  well  as  on  the  under 
surface.      It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  about  Rome  and  Tivoli,  &c. 
•  V.  T.   5  itrkla    Hort.   has  a  somewhat  erect  and  fiwtigiate  habit. 
There  is  a  handsome  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  which,  in  Iti^,  was  5  ft.  high.     There  is  also  a  va- 
riegated subvariety. 
Dcicriprion,  cj-e.     The  laurustinus,  in  its  different  varieties,  forms  tufted 
truly  evergreen  shrubs,  prolific  in  flowers;  and  in  airy  situations  on  dry  soils, 
where  they  have  room  to  attain  a  large  size,  they  become  the  roost  con- 
spicuous ornaments  of  British  gardens  during  winter  and  early  spring.     Thej 
tfo  not  thrive  well  in  the  smoke  of  cities  ;  nevertheless  they  are  to  be  seen 
nowhere  finer  than  in  the  front  gardens  of  small  villas,  from  5  to  SO  miles 
from  the  metropolis;  where  they  arc  in  flower  Irom   November  till  April, 
and  sometimes  also  during  April,  May,  and  June.      Its  blossoms  are  white, 
and  so  abundant  as  to  give  a  gay  t^pearance  to  the  plants  even  in  midwinter, 
an  effect  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  lively  shining  green  of  the  foliage, 
and  by  the  varied  and  picturesque  forms  of  the  compact  tufting  of  the  branches. 
These  plants  are  admirably  adapted  for  forming  flower-garden  hedges,  and  for 
varying  the  low  iron  palisades,  pales,  or  brick  walls,  which  separate  the  front 
gardens  of  street  and  suburban  houses.     The  leaves,  however,  in  these  cases, 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  fell ;  as,  when  they  dry,  they  have  a  remark- 
ably fetid  odour.     In  its  native  country,  the  laurustinus  is  invariably  found  in 
dry  soils  of  some  depth  and  substance;  and  it  does  not  appear  diat  it 
delights  in  the  shade  of  other  trees,  like  the  common  * 
box.     In  British  nurseries,  it  is  frequently,  for  ex- 
pedition's sake,  increased  by  layers;  but  ail  the  va- 
rieties are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  taken  olF 
in  autumn,  and  plunted  in  a  sandy  soil,  on  a  north- 
em  border.   In  two  years,  these  cuttings  will  form 
saleable  plants  of  the  smallest  size.      The  variety 
r.  T.  lucida,  being  somewhat  more   difficult  to 
strike  than  the  others,  is  generally  increased  by   ' 
layers.      Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
A-orn  Gi'.  to  U.  eadi ;  at  BoUwyller,  from  50  cents 
to  8  francs. 


laurel,  the  holly,  and  the 
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§  ii.  VibUmum  Tourn. 

fo  Dfc  Prod-,  A.  p.  m.  i  f\h&wnMia  itaiuJi  MetA.,  p.  B0&. 
rt.  Char.,  ^ir.     Leaves  deciduous.    All  the  flowers  fertile,  and  equal  in  shute 
and  size,  except  in  V.  lantanotdes.  Corolla  rotate.     Fruit  oval. 
•  IS.  V.  Lbnti'oo  L.     The  Lentago,  or  pSanl-iranched,  Vibumuni. 
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.S/irr.  ('har.,  jr.  LeavvH  hroad-ovate,  acuminated,  -; 
»liHqi]y  MirnUeil,  RlabniuH.  PeUoles  with  natmw 
rurl<:(ririarKiiiii.  (^iryiiiln terminal, KStilc.  Floweni 
whiui.  i'niit  lilock.  HurraturcB  or  leaves  hooked 
a  MkIr,  and  MHiiuwIiat  <;artiliUtinoiiB.  (Von'i  Mill., 
ill.  ji.  ^M>.)  A  unlive  uf  North  America,  from  New 
Ki4J[laiid  to  (laroliiM,  aiiioiiK  hedKea  and  on  the 
ItufiliTH  (iT  w<hkU;  mid  Ibiind  throuf^hout  Canada 
t(t  t)i<:  NadkatL-liawan ;  formini'  a  ahrub  from  6  ft.  to 
HKtiiiith.  It  wiw  iiitnidiiccd  m  1701, and flowenin 
July.  In  Itritiiih  Kardcnx,  it  funiis  a  robiiit  shrub, 
ar  H  baiidvuine  nidbII  lice,  flowering  freelj',  anil  pro- 
diiriiiit  uliiindniiM!  iif  fruit,  which  iit  greedily  eaten  by 
liirdaj  uiiil.rniiii  the  NinnllneNs  of  its  size,  and  other  propertieB,  thii  q>ede*M 
■  viTy  'k«in>lili'  unu  for  the  pleas urc-|{roiind>  of  small  suburban  gpTrtfiw, 
It  is  tiriipnKUti'd  liy  layi-TH,  or  by  sceiU ;  and  the  two  following  sorts  appev 
to  ui  to  III-  nothing  iiioru  than  varieties  of  it.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  too- 
■Inn  niirni-rieN,  |j.  (ii/.  each;  ut  Bollwyller,  t  franc;  and  at  New  York, 25 
I'l'tir*. 

•  »  .H.  ('.  (I<,);-Hi!Nii'(i'i,ioM  L.    The  Plum-tree-leaved  Viburouin. 

UrMlpralbm.    IJn  IH.,:Hlj  I>rr.  1>rffll.,4.  p.-BS.  i  Don'i  MUL,  I  p  Mil  i  lAld.  Cu., (d.  ItJE, 

KiurmMf-    W>ii.nriu1.  HrlL,  LiU.|  I'Juk.  Aln.,L  W.  r.  S.  i  H  Du  Hun.,  E.  L  98. :  ud  tbt  pMc 

lir  lhl(  niarlM  111  Vol,  1 1.  ■ 

tijirr,  (^r.,Jitt:  I.eaveN  rounilish>o1)uvatc  nnd  oval,  glabrous,  rather  mem- 
liTHiiouH,  cmialcly  M-Tratvd,  cnduig  in  a  sliurt  acumen.    Petioles  marginate, 

SInlininN.  <!ynuss  sessile.  Derriea  ovate  or  roundiah.  Flowers  white,  as 
I  till-  rust  (rtllie  HjiMica.  Berries  dark  blue.  (Don'i  jVfitf,  jii.  p.  440.)  It 
U  u  uittLVC  uf  North  America,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  hedgei 
iiu>l  fivlili )  uiid  nlno  of  Canada,  about  Lake  l^jron ;  where  it  forma  a  ahrub, 
)iri>wiiiK  to  tlie  htijihl  of  Hft.  or  10ft.     It  was  introduced   in   IT3I,  and 

|>mducen  its  Howers  in  May  an<l  June.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  generally  a 
trgy  shrub,  or,  when  trruned  to  a  sinjtie  stem,  a  veTv  handsome  small  tnt, 
uf  coiuiderable  diiriiliilily.  I'rii-e  of  plants  an  in  ('.  Lentago;  and  imported 
AmcricBii  sei'<l)i  are  li.  {wr  packet. 

•  +.  r.  (L.)i'vnii'oYmM  J'liir.     The  l\-ar-trec-lcaved  Viburnum. 

limiOleikm.    Vtlit.  lllrt.A.  iliLWi  IVt.  PniiL, ».  p.  )2l  ^  Don'i  HIU.,3.  p.  MA;  Lod.  Cut.  lOI. 
Kmgrmb^    l»™ntfli.,t.tii»iJou»Ar»T»l.»nd7mi.  ' "~ 

Sfm:  Iliar.,lir,  Leaves  ovntc,  oeutish,  glabrous,  aubscr- 
rated.  I'ttiotes  uniooth.  ('orymba  somewhat  peduncii- 
'  ■  "  -rn  white.  Berries  ovatc-oblong  and  black.  '' 
lleai^niblni  the  preceding  npecies,  hut  ii 
not  HO  Htrnggling  in  its  growth.  (^Don'i 
Mil/.,  iii.  |i.  440.)  A  shrub,  growing  ti: 
the  height  of  from  5f^.  to  Hd.;  a  nativt 
of  I'cniMi;^lv8niB,  New  Jersey,  &c.,  on  the  '^ 
bnnks  of  rivers ;  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.     Introduced  in   I8I1!,  and  frequent 

m  ^-  r.  (I,.)iir'oi'ii  L.     The  naked-roryiitAnJ  Viburn 

UriMnM*.    Lin.  !%..■<"  t  !>«.  Prod,  *.  n  SB.  j  Doni  MHL.l  p  MO  1  Lddd.  Cit,  «d.  W» 

l^mJvmf.    J- nhrdliim  Hw.  „ 

Kmtrwimn.    Witt.  IIhhI.  Hrll.  tWi  HUl.  Iron.,);*.  1  ind our Jl(.  TSl 

.V/MN-.  CAar„  t^i-.  Loaves  oval-oblong,  angular  at  the  base,  bluntish,  with  re- 
vulutc  otnolctely  crcnulated  maivins,  quite  glabrous.  Petioles  beset  with 
w.'ate>Kke  scurf  or  down.  Corymbs  pnmnculatc,  not  iavolucrate.  I^wera 
whitish.     Berries  nlolKuo,  black,  or  dork  blue.    (Don',  Aft/i.,  m.  p.  440.) 


CIIAF 


LXIM. 


CAPRIFOLIA  CE£.       CIBU'RNUH. 


A  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  in  awamps,  particulHrly  on  a  sandy  soil ; 
founa  iJiDut  Quebec,  anil  on  the  banks  of  the 
SasLatcbawan,  anil  of  Newfoundland  ;  end  fonn- 
ing  a  shrub,  growing  from  6  ft.  to  10  tl.  high,  and 

Sroducing  its  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Intro- 
uced  in  I7S3.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  aays  of  this 
species,  that  be  cannot  satisfy  himself  of  perma- 
nently distinguishing  characters  between  it  and 
V.  Lentago  and  T.  ^ininitolium. 

•  V.(L.)n.2iquaaiatum;  K.  sqaaniHtum  Wil/d. 
Emm.,  Watt.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  24.;  and 
our j^.  784.;  has  the  surface,  midritw,  and 

petioles  of  the  leaves 

scaly      (whence      ita 

name),  and  their  mar- 
gins  crenate,  subden- 

tate.     The  peduncles 

and  pedicels  are  also 

covered  with    minute 

ferruginous  scales  (and 

the  leaves  are  smaller, 

and  of  a  bluer  green 

thanthoseofr.nilduni. 
*  6.  V.  CASSrxoi^Jtea  L.     The  Cosaine- 

p.  38*. ;  Dec  Prod.,  4  p.  Kfi.  i  Don't  Mill 

%inwiyBif.     r.  puncaium  RitfbL 

Spte.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  crenated,  ^a- 
brous  above,  with  subrevolute  cdgea.  Under  dde  of  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
petioles,  which  are  keeled,  and  branches,  which  are  tetragonal,  covered  with 
scurfy  dots.  Corymbs  sessile.  Flowers  white.  Berries  ovate,  and  bluish 
black.  (Don'iAfai.iii-P- 440.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from  New  York 
to  Carolina,  in  swamps ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  3  fl.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced 
in  1761;  and,  in  British  gardens,  attains  the  height  of  \0h.  or  ISft; 
forming  a  handsome  durable  shrub,  which  increases  slowly  in  «ze  after  it 
is  5  li.  or  6  ft.  high.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddigea. 


■  1  7.  r  (c.)  LJ 
Untllfiattcm.    TOlld.  Sp.,  I,  p,  1491-1  Dk.  Ptnl., «.  p.  3H, )  S 
CwJIiK  pirinii  Lfn  Mml..  ESD.i  Caulmt  corrBbHa  KilL  i 
Etlgr'"^'    'nUl  Icon.,  t  S3,  r.  I. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  smooth,  remotely 
or  unequally  serrated,  cuneated  at  the  base,  and  quite  entire,  glabrous. 
Branches  tetragonally£-cdged,  and  also  glabrous.  Corymbs  sessile.  Flowers 
white.  Berries  black.  {Don't  Milt.,  iii.  p.  440.)  A  native  of  Virainia  and 
Carolina,  near  the  sea  coast ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  to  the  hdglit 
of  from  10  ft.  to  14  ft.,  and  floweriog  in  June  and  July.  It  whs  introduced 
in  1724;  and,  in  British  ^dens,  is  commonly  left  to  take  the  form  of  a 

robust  bulky  shrub;  but  it  may  readily  be  trained  into  a  '-— -" " 

tree.     Culture  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

•  5  8.  V.  LANr*'NA  L.     The  Wayfaring  Tree, 

IdTMlificalkm.     Lin.  Sp,p.3*.i  Dr.  Prod.,  «.  p.  MB.  j  Doa'iHUL,lnl 
Symmgmtt.     r.  lomnliiiuni    Lam.  FL  FT.,  i.  f.  SS.  ;  wlU  Oualiin  Si 

Ttr  1  Vlon»  cotoniKuw .  Cuuiii,  vlDmecommunt,  ~ 

Hcmuch,  woUlHi  BchMctall,  or  SchwilkcMtnuch,  C 
EKfratii^.    gallh  Eni.  Bot.  1 331. ;  Jug.  AuUr., ' 

LltU.  1  Ljlb,lRn.,I,Liaa;  MBiauifit.Ths. 


I  IViUd.    The  smooth  Viburnum. 

B  1&.  Bert.  Ktm,  t 


0  a  handsome  small 


pl[APtbniicli«d  Mealy 


'#/ ^ 
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Sjpec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  rounded,  findy  aer- 
rated,  v^y,  clothed  beneith,  but  more  oponngly  on 
the  upper  side,  with  Kairy  mealy  pubesceDCe,  like 
that  on  the  branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles.  Cymes 
peduDCulatc,  broad,  flat,  of  numeroua  crowded  white 
Sowers.  Bracteaa  several,  amall,  acute.  A  low 
treet  with  copious,  opponte,  round,  pliant,  mealy 
branches.  Under  side  of  leaves  and  branches  white 
from  mealy  down.  Berries  compressed  in  an  early 
state,  red  on  the  outer  side,  yeUow,  and  finally 
black,  with  a  little  mealy  astringent  pulp.  (Ajri 
Jl/<//.,  iii.  p.44'1.) 

•  1  V.L.a  gnmdifiUia  Ait.,  V.  L.  latilolia  Laid.  Cat.,  has  leaves  la^er 

than  those  of  the  ^tecies.and,  according  to  some,  ought  to  constitute 

a  separate  species  itself,  (See  No.  10.) 

■  ¥  V.  £.  3  /dUi  variegatU  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  vari^ated  with  white 

and  yellow, 

Iietcription,4'i:.    A  shrub,  or  low  tree;  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  West  of 

Asia,  in  low  woods  and  hedges,  and  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.     In  a  state 

of  culture,  in  good  free  soil,  it  fomis  a  handsome,  durable,  small  tree,  IS  ft.  or 

WH.  in  h^ht;  with  large  broad  leaves,  and  ample  heads  of  white  flowers, 

which  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  at  first  green,  afterwards  red,  and  finally  bla^. 

The  fruit  is  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 

considovd   by  some  as  refreshing  and  astrii^nt.      The  leaves,  in   autumn, 

die  off  of  a  fine  deep  red  colour.     Dr.  Withering  says  that  the  bark  of  the 

root  is  used  to  make  birdlime.     The  tree  grows  rapidly  when  young,  often 

producing  shoots  5  ft. or  6  ft.  long, from  stools  in  coppice  woods;  butbeconiii^ 

stationary  when  it  has  attained  the  height  of  13ft.  or  15 ft.,  which  it  does  in 

5  or  6  years.     In  Germany,  the  shoots  of  one  year  are  employed  in  baaket- 

making,  and  for  tying  faggots  and  other  packages;  and  those  of  two  or  three 

years  old  are  used  for  tubes  to  tobacco^ipes.     The  wood  is  white  and  hard, 

and  may  be  employed  for  various  purposes  in  turning  and  cabin et-makin£.     In 

Switzerland,  the  fruit  is  used  for  making  ink.    The  following  beautifiil  luiea  on 

this  tree  are  by  William  Howitt. 


Whau^l'b^  I  Ion  itwcU; 
A  nmnie.  mtMolu,  Uul  mnlj  ((U 
Fnuu  povt,  Ln  lorD*  ertalDi  driL 
WudcTliw  iritta  hDdei  iwMt" 

am*  If  OtSHOt^.T.  lit. 
Pknte  may  be  raised  ftom  seed,  which  may  be  procured  in  abundance  from 
co[^ces  and  hedies,  and,  to  save  room,  should  be  laid  up  in  a  heap  in  the  rot- 
iiU<^round,  like  haws ;  fiir,  if  sown  immediately  after  being  gathered,  tbej 
wSl  not  come  up  for  18  or  SO  months. 
•  1  9.  r.  (L.)  LiNTtNoi^Bs  Michx.    The  Lantana-Uke  Viburnum,  or 
Anterkait  Waj^ttriitg  Tree. 
UtmOtaUim.     lUchi-FLBoT.  Abb.,  LftlTS-i  Dk.  Fnd.,  4.  p.  SK  :  Hoak.  FL  Bo.  Abv.,  L 

bOM.!  LoU.  Bm.  CMi,  L  l*F70.  i  Doii-iHUL,Sb.441. 
ImmaKKma.    I  T.  LhI*!*^  nwidUNU  ML  Hsri.Ktm.,  •!.  L,  mL  1.  b  XL-,  r.  ■nudUMluB 
SmSk  M  JtsCi  Cfet,  No.  A i    *■.  Lvtbu  0  caMdli^  IVn.  KM*, I.  pSn.j  IMM*  BMb. 

X^rwiiiti-    BM.  CM,,  L  Una ;  ud  onrjlr.  7K 
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^>ec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leavea  ronndiWi-cor- 

date,  abruptly  acutniaated,  unequally  ^ 

serrated;  serraCurenawTileas.  Bnmchea, 

petioles,  and  nerves  of  leaves  clothed    i 

with   powdery  tomentum.     Corymhi 

terminal,  almost  sessile.    Fruit  ovate,  ^ 

(Don'i  Milt.,  iii.  p.  441.)     The  o 

flowers  of  the  corymbs  are  abortive  \ 

and  radiant ;  a  circumstance,  as  Sir  W. 

J.  Hooker  observes,  noticed  by  few  , 

botuiuts.   The  berries  are  at  first  red, 

but  at  length  become  black.     In  North  America,  it  is  known  by  the  name 

of  hobble  iiuA.     It  is  very  like  V.  LantiLna,  but  is  of  more  humble  growth, 

and  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  tomentose.      A  shrub,  a  native  of  North 

America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  principally  in  the  forests  called  Beech 

Woods,  about  Quebec  and  Lake  Huron ;  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

In  general  appearance,  it  so  closely  resembles  V.  Lantina,  as  to  leave  little 

daoDt  in  our  minds  of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.     There  are  plants  in 

the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  Messrs,  Loddiges's  arboretum. 

■  10.  y.  (l.)  dahu'ricum  PaU.     The  Dahurian  Viburnum. 

MmfWrnHmi     Pill-  FL  Bw.  p.  5£  i  D«.  Plod.,  i.B.S».;  Dou'i  UU].,  3.iLMS.i  Lodd.  Cit, 

OLIMS, 
JbuMvM    Lnlian   DoncaUa  P1L  FL  Smj.,  1.  t».  C  LA '.P.O.,  Owm.  M.,3.  LSL) 

CUmui  dafariu  Laim. 
Eogratitrgi    P«ll.  Fl.  Bou.,t,Sa,»BdL6ft  f.F.  O.;  SmeL  Sib.,  3.  L  SS. 

^lec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  crenately  ser- 
rated, bMet  with  stellate  down,  as  well  as  the  branchlets.  CoTymba  dicho< 
tomouB,  few-flowered.  Corollas  tubular,  somewhat  fiinne].«haped,  bluntly 
&.toothed.  Berry  5-fleeded  (ex  Pali.,  ed.  I.)j  1-seeded,  atfirst  red,  but  at 
length  becoming  black  and  sweet  (ex  Patl.,  ed.  2.).  Allied  to  f.  Lantina. 
Flowers  yellowish  white.  {Don't  AftU.,  tU,  p.  44S.)  A  shrub,  gtowins  to 
the  heieht  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  Dahuria,  and  introduced  in 
1785.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
*  11.  r.  (?L.)<n>TiNiFO^Lii;H  D.Don.     The  Cotinus-leaved  Viburaum. 

D.D«Pnid.n.Na|iL,l.|LUI.|  DtcPiod.,4.li,an.i  Dool  MIIL.S,  |i.MI. 

-  "--    '  '""i^ud  ourjV'Tn.  ftoB  tha  plui  Id  th<  HonlcuHunl  aucMi^ 


£>wmAi(i.    BoL  Km-,  L IGSO.  ■,  mnd  our  .^' 

Oirden,  and  Jig.  TMTkoia  th«  Bot  Rcf. 
^c.  Chai 


Leaves  roundish  oval,  quite  entire,  clothed   with  stellate 
both  surfaces,  grey  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches.    Coryn*^ 


i.p,Ml.) 


terminal,  woolly.     Flowo^  white.     {Don't  Mill.,  ii 

a  native  of  Nepal,  at 

Sirinagur,   which    ii 

common  in  the  Hima- 
layas, at  the  height  of 

from  5000ft.  to  7000 

ft.,  30°  M,  bt.    Intro-  £ 

ducedinto  British  pv-  & 

dens  in   I83S,  or  he- 
fore;  and  floweriw  in    • 

the  Horticultural  So-  J 

dety'sOarden  in  April  I 

and  Hay,    In  general  M 

^>pearance  it  closely 

resembles  C.Lantina; 

but  the  flowers  are 

much  larger,  and  more 
tinted  with  pink ;  and  neither  flat  nor  bell-shaped,  but  of  a  distinct  obconical 
figure.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1650.)  Notwithstanding  these  points  of  diflferance, 
we  still  think  it  only  a  variety  of  T.  I       ' 


jtSijKntM  ±»a  wuzncKTtM. 


trrvm-mirj-i.    i ly.^t    SLU^  nt.  pu 
Ml.  I    A  lonb,  >  naeiic  o^  >'or-^ 
A=;cr<%  f«'£Bii  *oc  Xe»  Y-.ri;  »  raroEco,  c;  noom 
ir.  M«TJ.:i>,  ^aerc  a  atana  ibe  bexb:  or  4R.ar«li, 

£V'ie)»,  R  iivd  :^«  ifT  fivT^cD^j  ripcc  &se  tbere. 
r«n>ri*-*.     In  :iic  aAnreECT:  of  3feMn,  I.o>i&K».  n 

«ci«£i:nia,  vliicfa  ire  cidicr  nrieti^  a(  or  identical  wi 
•  13.   r  ^t>.;rrBr'm}«*  /V<i.     Tbe  tfevBT  f 


coanei)^  wmie-Mothetl,  TiLons  Leueaih.  wish  ilic  n 

ubmnjciiL     '.orrinbt  pedunculate-     Fruh  > 

Tfc»  thrub  u  tmallcr  id  ercri'  ran  tfaan   V.  dcBtatnm.  (Da^t  JfiA,  ■ 

0.441.)  Aihnih.Sft-  bifh;  ■  dsIitc  of  VEpak  md  Carotka.     InmNlaced 

■n  1736,  and  fluwcrii^  ic  '"~— J  •■•'■- 


.^irr.  C'iar.,  ^<r.  Quhc  glabroiu.  Leares  linear-bnceolate.  •hbunp  above, 
otM^letcly  Mmtnl  or  entire.  Branches  tetnpiDiL  A  1<tw  duub,  «tt 
!tnu:l  leaTcn.  Flosen  wliite.  (D<m't  .Ifitf.,  in.  p.  440.)  h  is  a  natire  tf 
(.'arolina  and  Ueorpa,  in  undr  buren  woods;  wfaere  it  fbrau  a  (hmb^ 
KTowii^  rroDi  2ft.  to  4ft.  higb;  Scnrering  m  Mav  ud  June^  latntdooed 
in  \1ih. 

A.  Ilardg  Spetiet  ifXibimuM  hrUmgmg  l«  the  Sniiom  XAirawm,  mat  j/tt 

inlroduad. 
V  ftmninm  HmilL  la  D.  Dob.  Pnd.  Fl  Ntr ,  p  ■«£,  ii  *  oMin  tt  Sifl.  wUk  mtlatjw^ 

V.armmim*lMmV.mlLDer.r'nd,*.fXi    1 Hi  I  iritii"iiT^liiii|IliiMW^  am  ^111 

lnnLclHTlr  rwwlilint  Itmt  of  Iht  MmJim  tproM 

V.il/lftlcwm  Hnc*.  n  B«.  AfKrr..  I.  pL  Md,  tiauatis<  Kaitb  AiHrfia,  «■  (ka  ki^ar  M« 
lOuBtH,  (inwina  ts  iht  hnihi  uf  I  n.,  niUi  HKMjc  kam,  Ann  a  tacbct  kaa. 

V.  >vriM»i  D.n.n  Piod   PI  h'fr,  p  111.,  It  iiMing«  Srp^ tloHlT  n 

V.oinltfVlmm   WilL  '/)K.  f>ii4.,  4.  p.X;.j  I*  ■  OMITt  d  Xff^  ^tk  ^ 
Inrn,  1  IB.  lou,  ml  I  In.  bnad 

V.  MulUtl*  Jlam.tmll.  Dim  Frod.  H  Stf.,f.%* 

'•  ID  the  Itri^t  al 
.■n  Will.  ;i)x.  fVw.,  >  ■>.  ^1.,  ii_  miu. 
il  uniwi  lu  thr  hHilit  ef  lyoB  4  It  IS  en. 
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B.  Nalf-Aanfj/  Speciei  of  \ibSattum  Seloagbig  to  tic  SfclioH  Vibiraum. 
•pfniH  ifnit^rt  An.  (Bif.  ntg.,  t  tSU. ;  miui'auijb-  79IO  T 


O'pulus  Tourn, 

L  JIS.  -,  Dee.  Prod.,  4. 


Sect.  Char.  Outer  flowers  uf  the  corymbs  radiant  anil  sterile,  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  which  are  fertile.  Seed  obcordate.  {Don't  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  442.) 
Leaves  mostly  3-lobed,  and  deciduous. 

■   15.  V.  Q'puLVS  L.     The  Guelder  Hose. 

Sf.,Sii.i  D«  Prad..t.p.3SS.;  Don'i  HiLL,  3,  p.  M£.  ^  LoM.  CM.,  n).  UM, 
Itum  Linn.  R  FT.,  3.  p.  363.  i    O'nilui  (luduRmu  Mirmclt  Mali-,  p.  JDS.  ;  (Kpu- 


yaigr„i.p.ea].i  Minti 

'.  i  lEbVMlkfntxcr  Stnurl 

Al««d  from  Pfipuliu,  It 

IfBTFf  Of  the  pUnta,  mad  Hioh  of  the  a 
Emrmt^l.  tB^.  BOL,  t.  332. :  Hiin. 
?t  39.i  mdourA-TM- 

^p«^.  CAar,,  4-c,  Quite  glabroi 
part.  L^ves  brood,  3-lobed,i 
unequally  serrated,  veiny.  Petioles  beset 
with  glands  towards  the  top,  and  Heveral 
oblong  leafy  appendages  lower  down. 
Cymes  pedunculate,  white,  with  linear 
bracteai;  with  several  of  the  marginal 
flowers  dilated,  flat,  radiant,  and  without 
Htamens  or  pistils.  Berries  elliptical, 
bright  red,  very  juicy,  but  bitter  and  nau- 
seous. Seed  compressed.  Branches 
smooth,  green.  Leaves  bright  green  in 
summer,  but  in  autimia  assuming  a 
beautiful  pink  or  crimson  hue,  like  otlier 
European  species  of  genera  that  are 
ptincipally  American ;  such  as  C^nus, 
.Rhus,  Qufrcus,  &c. ;  and  of  which  the 
American  species  have  the  same  quality. 
Flowers  white.  Berry  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  (DojC*  3fitf.,iii. 
p.+ta.)  A  shrub, or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  eft.  to  12 ft, 
in  a  wild  state,  and  higher  in  gardens.     It  is  (buniTthToughout  Europe,  and 

Sart  of  Asia,  in  moist  hedges  and  swampy  thickets ;  flowering  in  May  and 
une.    It  h  frequent  in  Britain,  and  also  in  Sweden,  as  far  norUi  as  lat.  61°. 

I.  p.  386.,  Don's  MUl.,  iii.  p.  442. ;   y.  O. 
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roseum  Bcptn.  et  SchuU.  Sytt,^  vi.  p.  635.,  and  Lodd,  Cai^  ed.  1836, 
Knor,  De/.f  ii.  t.  5.  and  6.  The  Snow-ball  Tree,  or  Guelder  Rose ; 
Rose  de  Gueldres,  Pellotte  de  Neige,  Boule  de  Neige,  Poire  rooUe, 
Fr,;  Schneeballe,  Ger, — The  specific  name  roseum  is  applied  on 
account  of  the  form  of  the  flowers,  and  not  because  of  their  colour. 
m  V.  O.  S/dliis  variegdtu  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  variegated 
with  white  and  yellow. 

Description^  Sfc,  The  Guelder  rose,  in  a  wild  state,  is  not  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers;  but  its  bright  red  berries,  which  ripen  in  September, 
and  which,  towards  the  middle  of  October,  assume  a  beautiful  pink,  almost 
compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  the  species  to  the  variety  in  point  of  flowers. 
The  leaves  of  both  die  ofl*  of  a  fine  red  on  the  first  approach  of  frost.  The 
snow-ball  tree,  or  the  Guelder  rose  {V,  0,2  sterilis),  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Guelderland,  whence  its  name ;  though 
Gerard,  speaking  of  it,  says,  '*  It  groweth  in  gardens,  and  the  flowers  are  there 
doubled  by  art,  as  it  is  thought."  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  variety, 
it  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs,  or  low  trees,  that  can  be 
planted  in  a  pleasure-ground :  "  le  plus  6clatant  qu*on  connaisse,*'  as  it  is  said 
m  the  Nouveau  Du  HameL  In  a  shrubbery,  as  Cowper  beautifully  describes 
it,  the  Guelder  rose  has  a  striking  appearance,  rising 


tall. 


And  Uirowing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighbouring  crpreM,  or  more  table  yew. 
Her  tilver  globn,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  seven  from  the  broken  ware." 

On  the  lawns  of  small  gardens,  and  trained  up  with  a  single  stem,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  small  trees ;  coming  into  flower  soon  afler  the  scarlet 
hawthorn,  the  Scotch  laburnum,  and  the  purple  lilac.  The  firiiit  of  the 
species  is  eaten  in  Sweden  ;  where,  and  in  Russia,  the  young  shoots  are  made 
into  tubes  for  tobacco-pipes,  and  handles  for  whips.  Pallas  informs  us  that, 
in  Siberia,  the  berries  are  fermented  with  flour,  and  a  spirit  distilled  fix>m 
them ;  or  made  into  a  paste  with  honey  and  flour,  and  eaten  as  food,  though 
the  pulp  and  juice  of  the  berry  have  a  very  fetid  odour.  In  British  gardens, 
the  species  is  propagated  hy  seed,  and  the  variety  by  layers.  The  price  of 
plants  is  the  same  as  for  V,  Lantana. 

m  16.  V,  (O.)  ^cERiFoYiUM  L.     The  Maple-leaved  Guelder  Rose. 

Ident^ieatkm.    Lin.  S|k,  383. ;  Pursh  FL  Sept  Amer.,  1.  p.  SOS. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p^  327. ;  Hook.  R. 

Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  £aK ;  Don's  Mill.,a  p.  442. 
Engravings.    Vent  Hort  CeU.,  1 71 ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1 118. ;  and  our;^.  79a 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Branchlets  and  petioles  pilose.  Leaves  mJ^^  793 
ovate-cordate,  usually  3-lobed,  acuminated,  sharply  and 
loosely  serrated,  downy  beneath.  Petioles  glandless, 
and,  when  young,  stipulaceous  at  the  base,  and  rather 
tomentose.  Corymbs  terminal,  pedunculate,  not  ra- 
diant. Flowers  white.  Berries  black,  oval,  and  com- 
pressed. {Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  rocky 
mountainous  situations ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  firom 
4fh.  to  6  ft.  high,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was 
introduced  in  1 736 ;  and,  judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Lod-  ^L  ^ 
diges's,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  V,  CKpulus.     5F%* 

m  17.  r.  (O.)  orienta'le  Pall.     The  Eastern  Guelder  Rose. 

lilttiiificaikm,    PaU.  Rosa,  1 5&  £  H. ;  Dec  Prod., 4.  p.  328. ;  Bieb.  FL  Tftur.,  1.  p.  245. ;  Don's M11L.3. 

pi  448. 
^mon^me.    O'pulus  orientilis  R»lio  amplissimo  trident&to  Toiffts.  Cor.,  p.  ^ 
Engrtming.    Pall.  FL  Ross.,  1 58.  t  R 

Spec.  Char. J.  ^c.  Leaves  3-lobed,  acuminated.  coarseW  and  bluntly  toothed.  Petioles  glandleas»  gla- 
brous. Corirmbs  terminal,  not  radiant  Fruit  obtong,  compressed.  Flowers  white:  Seed  ovsl. 
/timifhed  with  two  channels  on  both  sides,  as  in  F.  Lanl&na.    Very  like  the  preceding 
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(Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native  of  Geor^a,  in  Asia  Minor,  In  woodf,  on  the  mountains,  &c. ; 
where  it  form*  aihnib  growing  to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  luft,  flowering  in  July.  It  wa« 
introduced  in  1SS7 ;  but  we  have  not  teen  a  j^anL 

•  18.  y.(0,)  OxYCo'ccos  Pursh.     The  Cranberry^na/erf  Guelder  Rose. 

Identificatkm.    Punh.  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  203. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4^  p.  388. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  44fi. 
Sjfnon^mfs.     V.  opulokles  MUkL  Cat.,  32. ;    y.  trilobum  Mar»h.  Arb.,  pi  168. ;    F.  O'pulus  ameri. 
cknn  Ait.  Hort.  Keto.,  1.  p.  3791 

S^c.  Ckar.f  Sfc,  Leaves  3-lobed,  acute  behind,  S-nerved.  Lobes  divaricate, 
acuminated,  coarsely  and  distantly  serrated.  Petioles  glandular.  Cymes 
radiant.  Flowers  white.  Berries  sul^lobose,  red,  of  an  agreeable  acid, 
resembling  that  of  cranberries,  for  which  they  are  a  very  good  substitute. 
Very  like  the  V,  O'pulus  of  Europe.  (Don^s  Aliil.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  on  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
throughout  Canada,  to  the  arctic  circle ;  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  swamps  and  shady  woods ;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  6  ft.  to  12  fl.,  and  flowers  in  July.  In  British  gardens  this  species  is 
commonly  seen  as  a  bush ;  and  at  Syon  and  Kcw,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  there  are  plants  of  it  12ft.  high  and  upwards; 
but,  if  it  were  planted  bv  itself  on  a  lawn,  or  in  an  arboretum,  and  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  it  would  form  a  very  handsome  small  tree,  conspicuous  in 
July  from  the  abundance  of  its  white  flowers,  and  in  September  from  its 
large  bunches  of  red  fruit. 

Variety. 

m  V.  (O.)  O.  2  tubmtegrifbHui  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  281.,  Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.  —  Leaves  but  little  cut,  very  pubescent  beneath.  A 
native  of  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

m  19.  r.(0.)  EDU'LB  Purth,    The  edible:/rtit/ei]f  Guelder  Rose. 

Idemt^ficaikm.    Pursh  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  SOS. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  38& ;  Don's  Mill,  3L  pi  448. 
Si/nom^me.     V.  O'pulus  edOUs  Michx.  FL  Bor,  Amer.,  1.  p.  180. 

Spec.  Char.f^c.  Leaves  3>lobed,  bluntish  behind,  and  3>ncrved.  Lobes  very 
short,  denticulately  serrated ;  serratures  acuminated.  Petioles  glandular. 
Outer  flowers  of  corymb  radiant.  A  smaller  and  more  upright  shrub  than 
the  preceding  species.  The  berries  of  the  same  colour  and  size ;  but,  when 
completely  npe,  more  agreeable  to  eat,  and  frequently  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cranberries.  It  does  not  seem  to  differ  much  firom  V.  Oxyc6ccoH, 
except  in  the  broader  base  of  the  leaf.  (2)an*s  MiU.^  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  New  York,  on  the  banks  of  rivers; 
where  it  forms  a  shrub  from  5ft.  to  10ft.  in  height,  flowering  in  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  IB  12. 

A  20.  V.  (O.)  mo'llb  Michx.     The  soft-leaved  Guelder  Rose. 

Identificatiom.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer,  1.  p.  isa  i  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p  388.  j  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  44S. 
Stnumyme.     V.  alnifMium  Marsh,  Art.,  p.  16SL 

Spec.  Char.,  4r.  Leaves  nearly  orbicular,  cordate,  plicate,  toothed,  rather  toroentose  beneath  from 
very  soft  down.  Petioles  rather  glandular,  corymbs  radiant  Fruit  oblong.orate  Flowers  white. 
Berries  red.  Bark  deciduous,  very  like  V.  Oxyc6ccos,  and,  perhims,  only  a  variety  of  it  (Don't 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  44£.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  Kentucky,  near  Danville,  Tennessee,  and  Upper 
Carolina,  in  hedges ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing  to  the  hcisht  of  firoro  6  (t  to  IS  ft,  and  flower- 
ing  in  June  and  July.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1812 ;  but  we  have  never  teen  a  riant 
of  it 

A.  Species  of  Viburnum  beionging  to  the  Section  O'puluty  not  yet  introduced. 

V.  mierocarpum  Cham,  et  Schlecht  in  Linniea,  5.  p.  170.,  is  a  native  of  South  Mexico,  with  leaves 
like  those  of  a  filbert,  and  black  fhiit 

V.  polycdrpum  Wall.  (Don't  MUl.  3.  P.43&)  is  •  native  of  Nepal,  with  cordate  leaves,  4— 5  in. 
long,  and  3  in.  broad,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft  to  8  ft 

V.  cyUndricum  Ham.  in  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  148.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  the  habit  of 
y.  nQdum,  and  the  flowers  of  F.  dahikricum. 

V.  grand(/ldrum  Wall.  (Dee.  Prod.,  4.  p.  SStS)  isa  native  of  Nepal,  with  elliptic,  acuminated  leaves. 
In  terminal  bracteate  corymbs 

V.  embitcent  Wall.  (Dec.  Prod.,^  p.  929.)  Is  a  native  of  Nepal,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding 
species. 

V.  coridceum  Blum.  Bijdr.,  p.  65d,  Don's  Mill..  S.  p.  443.,  has  ovate,  acuminated,  dentidulatcd 
leaves,  and  terminal  fastigiate  corymbs.    It  is  a  native  «  Java,  in  woods  on  the  higher  mountains. 

Several  other  tpeeiet  are  enumerated  In  Don's  Miller,  p.  443.,  as  being  natives  of  Japan,  but  not  suf. 
flcienHy  known. 

3Z   2  ^ 
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Genus  HI. 


lA! 


[vrLLA.     Lin,  Si/sl.  Pcntanilria 


,  Juu.Gcn.,ill.  i 


a  M-  DierrUkt  a  Frvnch  aurieon,  who  wit  1h 


DlERVI'LL/f  Toiirr.     The  Diri; 
Monogf'ni 

c.  Far.,  ITOn,  i.  7.  r.  i. ;  Ltii.  Hon.  aw.,  f.  G 
ffm»mri.  '  Lnnlcn-n  ip.  /.Aa.  Gm.  {    Wctnln  Thunb.  FL  Jip.  ,f.6.\ 

Dacriptiutt,  ^c.     Erecl  deciduoua  shnibs,  of  easy  culture. 

■   1.   D.  canade'nsis   Willd.     The  Canaiiian  Dicrvilla. 
a.:  Dec  Prod.,  tn  mil  Don't  HilL,ap.tM 
1.  Mil  Hcd.,  p.  A,  .Sinu  Bat  Mtg.,  ma.  -.    D.  Toaintanii 
l>.  htnillU  Prrt    Kmrk.,  1.  p.  114.,    •nd  /aU  Tlf.,  Id.  IfOS  i 
p  lBi.;D.(nadiMnotlfA*..19t.iD.>n>difniLi0.jU«i 

KiWTflBiWI.  Bot  M«g,.t  1796.;  Dull»m.Arb.,l,t  87,  iSchmUHBium.. 1.116,  iUld0Uf/l(l.TSI,79S 

.^r.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  on  short  petioles,  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated,  and,  as 
well  as  tlie  petioles,  glabrous.  Flowers  yellow.  Fruit  a  dry  brown  c^ule. 
There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  this 
plant,  differing  in  respect  to  the  size  of 
the  (lowers  and  of  the  leaves.  Root 
creeping,  throwing  up  suckert.  (Don'i 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  +44.)  A  native  of  Carolina, 
New  England,  and  Newfoundland,  on 
rocks  and  the  highest  muontains ;  where 


*Ml3irFl.  Bur.  ""ct. 


it  forms  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  It  was  introduced 
in  1739,  and  Rowers  in  June  and  July.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  of  the 
cnsicst  culture  in  almost  any  soil ;  and  it  multiplies  i^mdantly  by  sucken. 

App.  i.     Species  of  DienAUa  not  yet  introduced. 

rjajiinicanrc.  Prod..  4.  p  XK.;  Wclgela  jipAnicM  T^hnt.  j  iia  iuUtc  of  Japan,  oHh  onu 
O.  rora-^W  D«.  Prod,,  4,  p.  »»! ;  Walgtla  corrtniii  TInnii. ;  WrigtUa  conrioMa  Prrt.  i  1i  a 


Jiiyui 


LONrCER.^  Dcsf.    The  Losickka,  or  Honeysuckle.    Lin.  %a/, 

Pentandria  Mont^ynia. 

Utn4i/lcaUoii.    D»r.  FL  AIL.  1.  p.  IS3.  i  Lam.  IIL,  t  IWv ;  Dm.  Prod..  4.  p  3Ja ;  Don't  HilL,  3L 

Sfmn^mti.     JjailMIolp.  tBi.,andmanyaulhDrij  nprilMlum  and  XrUaUllin.  Jua  tnv.,  p.«l&  i 
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Xyl6<teuin,  C^iprlfblium,  Chaincc6rastu,  Perlclfinenum.  Ttmm.  Inst^  t  J78.  and  J!9.  t  C!B]>rifMiuin 
and   Lonfccra,  Roem.  et  Schult  Syst. ;   Lonicera  and  Xyl6«teuin,  Torres  Ft.   Un .  St. ;    Chtvrc- 
feuHle,  Pr. ;  Gcissblatt,  Honeigblume,  and  Lonicerc,  Ger. 
Derivation.    Named  after  Adam  Lamcer^  a  German,  who  was  bora  in  l£i28,  and  died  in  1556.  There 
wa«  another  Lonicer,  John,  who  wrote  comment*  on  Diotcoridet. 

Description^  4-c.  Twining  or  erect  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  the  north  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  and  varieties 
are  of  easy  culture  in  British  gardens,  in  common  garden  soil ;  and  they  are 
all  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  some  of  them  more  readily  by  layers.  The 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species  are  highly  fragrant  and  r^g^ 

ornamental ;  and  that  of  the  common  European  honey- 
suckle is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  Grecian  architecture  (Jig.  796.) 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  6e/.  to 
2s,  6^.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  50  cents  to  2  francs ; 
and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half  a  dollar. 

The  genus  Lonfcera  of  Linnseus  was  separated  by  Rcemer  and  Schultcs  into 
the  genera  Lonicera  and  Caprifdlium ;  but  thev  were  reunited  by  De  Candollc, 
whose  arrangement  has  been  followed  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  G.  Don,  and  is 
adopted  by  us  on  the  present  occasion.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the 
sections  are  as  follows :  — 

CaprifdUum,    Plants  twining.     Flowers  in  capitate  whorls. 
Xylostettm.     Plants  twining  or  erect.     Flowers  axillary. 

$  i.  Caprifblium  Dec. 

Identificatttm.    Dec.  FL  Fr.,  4.  ^  S70. :  Prod.,  4.  p.  331.  -T^r 

S^mma/met.    Ciq>rifblium  Jim.  Oen.,  212.,  Jleetn.  et  SckuU.  Sjfst.,  S.p.19.}  Lonfcera  Torr.  FL  Uu. 

St ,  I.  P.9M.,  but  not  of  Scfault 
DerivatioH.    From  caper,  a  goat,  and  foUttm,  a  leaf;   in  reference  to  the  climbing  habit  of  the 

■peciet ;  or,  at  appeant  much  more  probdile,  because  goats  are  fond  of  browsing  on  Its  leaves. 

Sect,  Char.  Berries  solitary,  while  young  3-ceUed,  but  when  mature  usually 
I -celled,  crowned  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  permanent.  Flowers 
disposed  in  capitate  whorls.  Twining  shrubs;  natives  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  China,  Nepal,  and  North  America ;  all  of  easy  culture, 
and  tolerably  hardy,  but  none  of  them  of  long  duration. 

A.  Flowers  ringeni, —  CaprifdUum  Tourn.  Inst.,  p.  608. 
i;  1.  L.  Pericly'menum  L.     The  Woodbine,  or  common  Honeysuckle. 

Identificaikm.    Lin.  Spi,  p.  247. ;  Dec.  Prod^  4.  p.SSl. ;  Doo*s  Mia,  a  p.  44& 
Sifn<myme$.    Pericl^enum  Ger.  Emac.v.  891. ;  Pericl#menum  gerni4nicum  i?fv.  Mon.  Irr.,  1 128. ; 
P.  hort^se  Gesn.  Icon.  PicL,  fasc  L  38.  t.  7.  f.  49. ;  umrifblium  Peridtmenum  Bcem.  et  ScktUl.^ 
5.  p.  2G2. ;  C^prifMium  sylv4ticum  Lam.  PL  Pr.^  S.  pi  365. ;  CkprifMlum  RaH  Sgn.^  p.  458.,  Enf^. 
Card.  Cat.tt5.i  Woodbind;  Cbdrrefeuille des  Bois,  Pr.j  wikles  gcmelnea  OeissbiaU,  Ger.;  ge- 
woone  Kamperroelie,  DuicM ;  Lego  Bosco»  Ital. ;  BCadre  selva,  Spmt. 
Derivatitm.    Pericl^menum,  flrom  perL  round  about,  and  kuitd,  to  roll      Woodbine  Is  a  corruption  of 
Woo^ind,  and  both  allude  to  the  habit  of  the  common  sort,  of  winding  itself  round  erery  tree  and 
shrub  within  its  reach,  and  binding  them  together.  As  Masoo  observes,  this  plant 

'*  Loves  to  hang  on  barren  boughs  remote 
Her  wreaths  of  flowery  perAame.** 

In  the  Ume  of  Chaucer,  the  woodbine  was  c<nisidered  as  the  emblem  of  true  love,  from  this  pro- 
perty. The  name  of  honeysuckle  has  reference  to  the  fondness  of  children  for  this  plant,  who  amuse 
themselves  with  drawing  the  trumpcHUshaped  corollas  firom  the  calyx,  to  suck  the  honey  fhrni  the 
nectary.  Chkvrefeuille  and  Oeissblatt  both  signify,  literally,  eoat's  leaf ;  and  LegoBosco  is  bind, 
wood.  The  Spanish  and  Dutch  names,  Madre  Sehra,  wood  mother,  and  Kamperfoellc,  the 
champion  mace,  seem  to  have  little  rdatkm  to  the  plant. 
Engravings.  Smith  Engl.  Bot,  t.  800. ;  Curt  Fl.  Lond.,  fiuc.  1. 1  15. ;  (Ed.  FL  :Daa,  t.  90a  ; 
Schmidt  Arbi,  t  107. ;  Svensk.  Bot,  t  140. ;  EngL  Oard.  Cat,  t  5. ;  Oer.  Emac,  p.  891.,  with  a 
fig.  i  Riv.  Hon.  Irr.,  t  122. ;  Gesn.  Icon.  Pict,  fasc  1. 3&  t  7.  f  4a ; 

Spec.  Char.ySfc,  Branches  twining.  Leaves  all  separate,  deciduous,  some- 
times downy,  glaucous  beneath,  ovate,  obtuse,  attenuated  at  the  base ;  upper 
ones  the  smallest.  Heads  of  flowers  all  terminal,  ovate,  imbricated. 
Flowers  ringent.  There  are  varieties  of  this  species  with  either  smooth, 
pubescent,  or  variegated  leaves ;  and,  when  the  plant  grows  by  the  sea  side, 
thev  are  occasionally  more  glaucous  and  rather  succulent.  Corollas  exter- 
nally deep  red ;  or,  in  the  eanier-flowering  varieties,  all  over  buff-coloured ;  in 
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the  maritime  pbnt,snialler  and  greenish.  Berriesneaj'ly  globular,  red,  deep, 
bitter  nnd  nauseous,  acconipaniett  by  permuient  liracteas.  (Doh'i  MiO., 
iii,  p.  445.)  A  twinin};  shrub,  whicli  always  tuma  from  east  to  west ;  natiTe 
of  Europe,  common  in  heilgea,  groves,  and  thickets;  plentirul  in  Britain. 
Flowering  in  June  and  July ;  and,  in  moist  suinmcrs,  sJho  in  August,  and 
sometimes  in  September.  In  gardens,  by  pruning  and  watering,  tte  plant* 
may  be  kept  flowering  all  the  summer. 
Varieliei. 

^L.V.2teritmumAM.. 
Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p. 
378..  Hort.  Angl., 
1*.  No.  4.  I.  7., 
Mill.  Icon.,  t.  79., 
Riv.  Mon.  Irr..  t. 
122.;  Periclimc- 
num  germSnicuni 
Mill.Dkt.,^oA., 
Schmidt  Baum., 
1. 108.;  and  our 
fig.  797.  —  Branches  glabrous.  Flowers  late,  reddish.  {Don't  MW., 
ii.  p.  445.)  This,  the  late  red  honeysuckle,  produces  a  greater  num- 
ber of  flowers  together  than  either  the  Italian  or  Dutch  honeysuckle, 
so  that  it  makes  a  liner  appearance  than  either  of  them  during  its 
period  of  flowering.  It  has  not  been  so  long  an  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens  as  the  Dutch  honeysuckle;  for,  about  tlic  year  1715,  it  vi» 
considered  a  great  curiosity ;  when  it  was  called  the  Flemish  honey- 
suckle, and  was,  probably,  brought  over  bv  the  Flemish  fiortsts,  who, 
about  that  time,  cante  to  England  annually  with  flowers  and  plants 
for  sale.  {Martyn'i  MUl.) 
^  L.  P.  3  belgicum  ;  i*ericlyraenum  germinicura  Mili.  Diet.,  No.  4.,  Hort. 
Ang^  15.  No.  5.  t.  6.  —  Branches  smooth,  purplish.  Leaves  oblong- 
oval,  of  a  lucid  green  above,  but  pale  beneath,  on  long  petioles. 
Flowers  in  terminal  verticillate  heads;  each  flower  arising  out  of  a 
scaly  cover,  reddish  on  the  outside,  and  yellowish  within ;  of  a  very 
agreeable  odour.  This,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch  honey- 
suckle, may  be  trained  with  stems,  and  formed  into  heads ;  which  tne 
wild  sort  cannot,  the  branches  being  too  weak  and  trailing  for  the 
purpose.  (Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  445.) 
S L.P.  4  qaercifoSum  Ait. Hort.  Kew.  has  the  leaves sinuated  like  those 
of  an  oak.  This  variety  is  to  be  found  in  England,  in  a  wood  near 
Kimherlv,  Norfolk ;  and  near  Oxford.  There  is  a  ■ubverietv  of 
this,  with  the  leaves  slightlv  marked  near  the  marsin  withyeuow. 
The  flowersarc  like  those  otthe  Bpedes.  It  is  called  the  oak-leaved 
honeysuckle. 
Hittory,  CuUurc,  Utei,  if-c.  The  earlier  writers  attribute  virtues  to  this  shrub 
which  are  now  entirely  given  up :  but  the  beauty  and  exquisite  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  make  it  a  favourite  plant  in  gardens  and  shruU>eries.  "This," 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  "is  the  true  woodbine  of  poets,  though  it  is  like- 
wise the  twisted  eglantine  of  Milton,  in  the  well-known  lines, — 


Sbakspcure  is,  however,  guiltless  of  this  blunder.    He  says, — 

"  So  doth  the  iroodbiDe,  the  iwcn  hoiWTiHCUc, 
OcnUy  mlwltt  Uifl  mjiplr .  " 

I   Mui^  ado  about  yolhmg^  uses  both  naraex  indiscriminately  for  the 


bower  in  which  Beatrice  lies  concealed,- 
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and  which  he  had  before  described  as 

■  *'  The  pleached  bower. 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen*d  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  eoter.'* 

**  Gentle  as  are  the  first  embraces  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  of  other  twining 
shrubs,"  Mr.  Denson  observes  {Mag,  Nat,  Hist,,  vi.  p.  330.),  '*  while  their 
stem  is  yet  tender,  and  through  that  tenderness,  powerless ;  yet  they  become 
with  the  age,  size,  strength,  hardness,  and  conseauent  incapacity  for  dilatation 
of  the  stem  or  branch,  effective  agents  of  an  obviously  imurious  constriction  ; 
for  the  coils  of  woody-stemmed  twining  plants  are  scarcely  in  any,  perhaps  in 
no,  species  enlarged  in  capacity  so  fast  as  is  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  stem, 
or  branch,  which  these  coils  encircle ;  that  is,  presuming  the  supporting  tree 
or  shrub  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  freely  growing  condition."  Cowper,  alluding 
to  the  constrictive  powers  of  the  honeysuckle,  has  the  following  beautifully 
descriptive  lines  in  his  poem.  Retirement, 

*'  As  woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her  reach, 
Rough  elm,  or  smnotb-grain'd  ash,  or  gloasy  boech, 
In  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 
Her  golden  tassels  on  the  leafy  sprays ; 
But  noes  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace. 
Straitening  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace.*' 

All  the  varieties  of  the  common  honeysuckle  are  beautiful  and  fragrant; 
and,  either  trained  against  a  wall,  twining  round  a  pole  and  over  a  parasol  top, 
or  climbing  and  rambling  among  bushes,  form  great  ornaments  to  ^dens,  par- 
ticularly when  planted  against  other  trees;  which,  however,  if  not  strong 
enouch  to  resist  their  pressure,  are  seriously  injured  by  it,  their  trunks  and 
branches  sometimes  becoming  indented  like  a  screw.  (See  Ma^.  Nat,  //»/.,  vi. 
p.  331.)  In  a  state  of  art  and  culture,  where  the  ^denesque  is  the  prevailing 
expression,  honeysuckles,  or  other  clhnbing  or  twining  plants,  shoula  never  be 
planted  against  trees  or  bushes,  but  always  by  themselves,  against  walls,  rods, 
stakes,  or  other  artificial  supports.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  only  when  they  are 
planted  apart  from  other  plants  that  they  can  be  properly  cultivated,  and,  con- 
sequently, display  the  expression  of  the  gardenesque.  Where  the  object  is 
merely  picturesque  beauty,  the  honeysuckle  may  be  planted  close  to  the 
root  of  a  tree ;  and,  bein^  trained  up  its  trunk,  and  allowed  to  twine  among  its 
branches,  it  may  be  considered  as  displaying  the  elegant  picturesque.  Planted 
among  bushes,  and  allowed  to  grow  up  among  them  without  any  training 
whatever,  the  expression  will  be  that  of  the  common,  or  rural,  picturesque ;  or, 
if  the  shrubs  are  chiefly  of  foreign  kinds,  and  are  arranged  in  a  diig  shrubbery, 
the  expression  may  be  designated  the  shrubbery  picturescpe.  These  terms 
are  of  very  little  consequence  in  themselves ;  but  they  are  mtroduced  here  to 
show  that  very  different  kinds  of  beauty  are  produced  in  plantations,  according 
to  the  manner  of  planting,  and  the  kinds  of  plants  chosen.  The  different 
varieties  of  common  honeysuckle  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings ;  but  so  lai^ 
a  proportion  of  these  do  not  succeed,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  large  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  shoot  admitting  the  wet  during  winter,  and  rotting  the 
upper  part  of  the  cutting,  that  the  more  common  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
layers.  Both  layers  and  cuttings  are  made  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  dropped ;  and  they  become  sufficiently  rooted  in  one  year.  It  has 
been  recommended,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering  the  hollow 
part  of  the  shoot,  and  rotting  the  cuttings,  to  make  the  latter  of  double  the 
usual  length,  and  insert  both  ends  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  cutting  should 
present  the  appearance  of  a  bow ;  but  thb  mode,  which,  it  is  supposed,  would 
produce  two  plants  from  each  cutting,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  b^en  pro- 
perly tried.  (See  Encyc.  ofGard,,  edit.  1835,  §  2882.) 

-i  2.  L.  CaprifoYium  L.     The  Goat's-leaf,  or  pale  perfoliate.  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Un.  Sp.,  pi  246. :  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  SSL  ;  Don's  M Ui.,  SL  p.  441 

Synomynte.    Pcriclf  menum  pcrrotilttum  Qer.  EmaCjV.  891. 

EH§rtt9ingi.    EogL  Bot,  t.  799. ;  Jaoq.  Austr.,  t.  367. ;  Engl  Oard.  Cat,  14.  t  5. ,  Dodoiu  F«Mi^^ 
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t  liii  K 
Spec.  Char.,  ir.  Branches  twining, 
deciduous,  obovate,  acuCiah,  glaucous ;  u 
most  ones  broader  and  connate.  Fl< 
ringent,  terminal,  disposed  in  capitate  w. 
Stems  tv'ininir  from  left  to  right.  Buds  i 
glaucous.  'Hie  lower  leaves  are  distinct,  and 
somewhat  stalked;  two  or  three  of  the  upper 
pairs  united ;  the  uppermost  of  all  forming  a 
concave  cup.  Flowers  in  one  or  more  axillan 
whorls,  the  uppermost  whorl  terminal ;  with 
a  central  bud,  6  in  each  whorl,  highly  fragrant, 
2  in.  long,  with  a  blush -co  Ion  red  tube.  Ber- 
ries elliptical,  of  a  tawny  orani^c  colour,  each 
crowned  by  an  almost  entire  calyx.  (Don's 
Miil.,iii.  p.i44.)  Native  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  even  to  the  river  Tereck  in 
Siberia,  and  on  Mount  Caucasus,  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  thickets.  In  England,  it  has  been 
occasionally  found  in  similar  situations,  in  an  apparently  wild  si 
is  rare;  and  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  it  has  any  claim  to 
be  considered  truly  indigenous.  As  it  very  frequently  seeds  abundantly  in 
gardens,  and  as  the  fruit  is  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  the  seeds  carried  away 
by  them  may  very  probably  have  sprung  up  in  various  situations.  Culture, 
uses,  &c.,  as  in  the  precedmg  species. 

J  3.  L.(C.)ETHt)'9CA  SanH.     The  Etruscan  Honeysuckle. 

MnutltcoUiH.    Buiil  Vlui .  1 

SuppL.  500.  1  Don'i  Milt,  3.  ^ 

l^KWBKi.    I.  elidia  Htrl.  fl.  Amir.,  1.  p.  ISH. ;  Ciwifbliuin  ctrtiwim  Rrm.  il  ScMulL  SioL,  i 

p.  tGL  i  Fa\<:iimeniim  Ooium  Hurl.,  a.  101.  ;   CuirinilLuin  iuUinim  perranliuin  prr'cat  TWs. 

j>iM.,p.«oe. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Branches  twining.      Leaves  deci- 
duous, obovate,  obtuse,  pubescent,  lower  ones  on 
short    petioles,   upper   ones    connately   perfoliate, 
acute,  glabrous.     Flowers  disposed  in  verticillatc 
heads,  with  usually  about  three  heads  on  the  top  of 
each    branch.      Flowers   glabrous,   sweet-scented, 
purplish  on  the  outside,  and  vellow  inside.    {Don't 
MiU.,ia.  p.  444.)  Native  of  the  south  of  France,  Si- 
cily, Vallais,  Corniola,  and  Dalmatia,  on  hills,  where  * 
it  forms  a  twiniiu  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  i 
Judging  from   the   plants   in   British  gardens,  i 
should  consider  it  only  a  variety  of  L.  dprifoliui 
t.  4.  L.  iiiple'x4   AU.     The  interwoven,  or  Jlfinorca,  HoneysutJclc. 


imlmDi^UO 


Sfmm^l.     ClprlfMiumli 
St^rulug^    Bot  Mag..  X. 


^Kc.  Char.,  S/c.      Quite  glabrous.  .    . 

twining.  Leaves  permanent,  evergreen, 
gloucescent;  lower  ones  oblong,  distinct  i  I 
middle  ones  perfoliate ;  uppermost  ones 
connate,  funuing  a  hollow  roundish  cup. 
Flowers  disposed  in  capitate  whorls,  ringent; 
jiurplish  before  they  open,  but  becom- 
ing paler  on  the  outside  as  they  expand, 
white  on  the  inside ;  but  finally  changing  lo 
yellow,  as  in  the  common  woodbine.  \jS>»'i 
Mill.,  Si.  p.  44-5.)    Native  of  tUe  fiucuic 
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Islands,  and  of  Sicily;  where  it  forms  a  twining  evergreen  shrub,  flowering 
from  June  to  September.  It  was  introduced  in  1772,  and  is  not  unfrequent 
in  British  gardens ;  but,  in  situations  north  of  London,  it  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall. 

Variety, 

i.  L,  i.  2  baledrica  Viv.,  Camb.,  et  Guss.,  1.  c ;  Caprifolium  bale&ricura 
Dum,  Court.  Bot,  CtUt,^  ed.  2.  vol  iv.  p.  358.,  Hceni,  et  Schuit,  Si/st,^ 
5.  p.  261.;  L.  balearica  Dec,  FL  Fr,  SuppL,  499.;  L.  Caprifolium 
Desf,  FL  AtL,  i.  p.  183. —  Lower  leaves  somewhat  cordate;  upper 
ones  connate,  obovate,  glaucous  beneath.  Evergreen.  Bark  of 
branches  violaceous,  clothed  with  glaucous  bloom.  Flowers  4^6  in 
a  head,  large,  cream-coloured,  15 — 18  in.  long.  (Don*s  Mil/,,  iii. 
p.  444.) 

-i  5.  L.  flaVa  Sitns.     The  yeWow^wered  Honeysuckle. 

Idintification.    Simi  Bot  Mag.,  1. 1318. ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  332. ;   Torrey  Fl.  Un.  St.,  1.  p.  8i3.  i  Don' » 

Mill.,  3.  p.  445. 
Sjfnonffmei.    CaprinkUum  fl&vum  En.  Sketch.,  1.  pi  871. ;  Oqirifbliuxn  FrtMeri  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept., 

L  p.  271. 
SmgfWfings.    Bot  Mag.,  t  I3ia ;  and  our^.  801. 

Spec.  Char,^  Sfc,  Quite  glabrous.  Branches 
twining  a  little.  Leaves  ovate,  sometimes 
glaucous  beneath,  with  cartilaginous  mar- 

f'ns;  upper  leaves  connate!^  perfoliate, 
lowers  in  terminal  verticillate  heads. 
Corollas  rather  ringent ;  with  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, lobes.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  but, 
as  thev  fade,  becoming  orange-coloured ; 
very  fragrant.  (Don's  Miii.,  iii.  p.  445.) 
A  twining  shrub ;  a  native  of  the  Paris 
Mountains,  in  South  Carolina;  and  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  New  York.  It  was 
introduced  in  1810,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  a  very  desirable  species, 
from  the  laree  size,  nch  yellow  colour, 
and  grateful  fragrance  of  its  flowers ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  tender,  and,  even  in  the  ^^ 

neighbourhood  of  London,  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

-i  6.  L.  (f.)  pube'scbns  Sweet,    The  pubescent  Honeysuckle. 

JdentificatioH.    Sweet  Hort.  Brlc,  pi  194. :  Dec  Prod.,  4.  pt  33S. ;  Don'a  MllL.  a  p.  44'>. 
S^MOHytnes.    Ciprifblium  pub^foeiu  Goldie  in  Edin.  PhiL  Joum.,  1829,  April,  p.  323. :  Hook.  E*ot. 

Ft.,  1 27.  i  Ll  hinikU  Eaton  Man.  Bot.  Ed.,  &  p.  341^  ae  Torrey  PI.  Un.  Si.,   1.  p.  242L,   Hook.  PL 

Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  282. ;  L.  OoldU  Spreng.  Sjst,  I.  pi  758. 


Engravingt.    Hook.  Exot  FL,  t  27. ;  Bot  Mag.  1 310a  ;  and  our  Jig.  802. 

Sj}ec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Branches  twining.  Leaves  broad- 
ovate-elliptic,  on  short  petioles,  pubescent  and  cili- 
ated, glaucous  beneath;  upper  ones  connately 
perfoliate.  Spikes  or  racemes  composed  of  ver- 
ticillate heads  of  flowers.  Corollas  beset  with 
glandular  pubescence.  Flowers  yellow.  (DotCt 
Mill,,  iii.  p.  445.)  This  appears  to  hold  the  place 
in  the  more  northern  parts  which  L.  fliiva  does  in 
the  south ;  of  which,  indeed.  Dr.  Torrey  suspects 
it  to  be  a  variety.  {Hook,  FL  Bor,  Amer,^  p.  282.) 
A  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  in 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Canada, 
in  many  places.  Litroduced  in  1822,  by  Mr.  Ck>ldie 
of  Monkswood,  near  Ayr ;  and  flowering  in  Jiwe 
and  JuU*.  It  appears  hardier  than  the  preceding 
sort,  ui  1831,  in  Ayrshire,  we  saw  several  plants 
of  it  against  garden  wails,  growing  as  rigorously  as  the  common  honeysuckle. 
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PART  IJI. 


Sd^^ 


-i  7.  L.  partiplo'ra  Lam.     The  omell-flowered  Honeysuckle. 

mli/lauioM.    Imb.  Diet,  1.  p.  7SS. ;  D«.  Pr«l,,  4.  u.  331 1  Don"!  fttUL,  3.  p  US, 

wmgmtt.    CapcifUtuu  puriaarum  Furt*  FL  Amrr.  Scfl.,  1.  p.  161, ;  LcoTan  aioLa.  Ul  ^ 

^I'^ii^.y-  ""   ;  I- "MiM  MHrr.  Sat.  Comm.  Con.,  1776,  p.  S8.  t.3.;   (WUBlium  ' ■-•— 

*&*!■.  n  Bar.  AmiT  ,  I.  p.  105.  ;  CopnlLlHim  dioLcuin  Sam.  a  ScMtU.  S«.,  S.  -  "■ 
iuiiiglj(.ciim«flBK*:gUucim.lloMj.uckleiChtvrercuiUedioliiue,Fr.  i^wrf 
>fr.  ;  MiddcUMOK  KMinpiTfoeLit  DiUril. 

-Jm.CoioiB.Orti.,  1776,11  S8  t.3,;  ud ouij^i. HS, 80L 

J^fwe.  CTnr..  ^-c.     Quite  glabrou! 

twining.  Leaves  elliptic,  sessile;  lower 
ones  someidiat  connate  j  upper  ones  con- 
nalely  perfoliate,  verj'  ^Jaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  disposed  in  verucillate  heads.  Co- 
rollas glBbroiis,with 
tubes  gibbous  at  the 
the  t»se  OD  one 
side.  Filaments  ra- 
ther hairy.  Flowers 
yellow,  and  smaller 
than  in  any  of  the 
fwegoin^  q>ecie8, 
but  valuing  eitceed- 
in^y  in  th^  co- 
lour; for  there  i«a 
i  in  which  they  are  purple.  (Don'i  Miil.,  iiL 
,.  .   .  ,  ,,  -     - -.      live  of  North  America,  from  New  Enriand  to 

Carolma,  in  rocky  shady  situations ;  frequent  in  Canada,  as  far  nor£  as  the 
Sash atcha wan ;  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky  MountiUMS.  It  was 
introduced  in  1776,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 


variety  mentioned  by  Michi 
p.  445.)    A  twioine  shrub, 


i  9,  L.  (p.)  Douola's//  Dec.    Douglas's  Honeysuckle. 

UtuOlaaiim.    Dk  Prad,  i.  dl  332. j  Hook.  Ft  B«.  Anor..  I.  pitAi  DodI  UIIL,  3.  fiMS, 

S^aaivmi.    Cmffrmavm  Dou|ll«V  LladL  Hoft.  Trim..  1.  p.  SH 
Sprc.  Ckar,,  4c.      BruKhM  twining.     Lstbi 

locpentoK  on  the  outtide ;  uma  oiaei  CDiai 

istnl.    RUiiKni  tnclQKd.    CDrDllu  puba 

Ions,  dorp  giwn.  {Dom't  MUL,  III.  p.  UA^ 

Ameilu,an  thcbuiki  oflhcSukatch 

t-  9.  L.  gra'ta  Ail.    The  pleasant,  c 

CIpTiraUum  Bttniin  Pari*  A.  Amir.  SrpL, 
ttilanltArt.,l3e.;  t  fcrtclfnumum  unnk 
Hon,  Angl,  p  15.  bo.  10.  L  S.  Md  -Mtjlf.  H 


■  evergreen.  Honeysuckle; 


5prc.  CAar.,  ffc.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  permanent, 
obovate,  rather  mucronate,  glaucous  beneath,  and  reticu- 
lately  veined,  glabrous;  upp^  ones  connately  perfoliate. 
Spikes  composed  of  approxunate  whorls  of  flowers.  Co- 
rollas ringent.  Braocnes  reddish  brown.  Flowers  in- 
clinii^  to  scarlet  on  the  outside,  according  to  Pursh. 
CoroQa  ringent,  reddish  on  the  outside,  and  yellow 
inside.  Berries  red.  (Don't  MUl.,  'in.  p,  446.)  A  twining 
shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Carolina  to  New 
York,  on  the  mounCuni,  rambling  among  rocks,  in  shady 
moist  situations,  but  rare.  Introduc^  in  1730,  and 
dowering  from  June  or  July  to  September,  and  some- 
times tifl  the  commencement  of  Irost.  The  plant  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  with  woody  stems,  and  will  live  longer 
than  most  of  the  other  species.  A  plant  against  our 
veranda  at  Bayswater  has  stood  sigce  1825,  and  is  now  in 
full  vigour;  having  outlived  L.  Claprifolium,  L.  flavum, 
L.   pub^scens,   L.   sempervlnns,   some  varietiea   of  L. 
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Pericl^enum,  and  L.  implexa.  It  is  inferior  in  vigour  only  to  L.  jap6nica. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U,  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc ;  and 
at  New  York,  37  J  cents. 

L.  micropk^Ua  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  283.,  it  a  proYisional  name,  given  to  some  dried  ne- 
cimens  received  flrom  the  north-weit  coa«t  ct  America,  ty  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  but  which  had  neither 
flowen  nor  fruit,  uid  may,  poMibly,  therefore,  belong  to  some  other  genus.  The  leave*  are  acarcely 
more  than  6  line*  long,  uniform,  exactly  cordate,  and  very  villous. 


B.  Limb  of  Corolla  nectrly  equal,  —  Vericl^menum  Tourn. 
J  10.  L.  sEMPERVi^RENs  Alt.     The  evergreen  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 


Jdtniificatkm.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  230. ,  ^,^  ..  .^., 
S^nonjtmes.    Oiprifblium  aempervlrena  Michx.  FL  Bor. 


Dec^Prod.,  4.  a  332. ;  Don'a  Mill.,  3.  n.  446. 

Amer.t  1.  p.  105. ;  Periclymenum  wmper- 
vlreiis  Mitl.  DicLt  Na  1. ;  illat^rnuf  empervlrens  Kahl.  ex  Steud,  j  Periclymenum  virginlacum  iUv. 


806 


Mon.^  116. 
Engrmimgt.    Hort  AngL,  t  7. ;  Knorr  Del,  1. 1  sa ;  KrauM,  t  1. ;  and  our>^.  806. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves  persist- 
ent, sub-evergreen,  obovate  or  ovate,  glaucous 
beneath;  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate. 
Spikes  nearly  naked,  composed  of  whorls  of 
flowers ;  tube  of  corolla  ventricose  on  the 
upper  side ;  limb  nearly  regular,  with  5  round- 
ish lobes.  Branches  brown.  Leaves  deep 
eteevk  above,  2  in.  long  and  1  in.  broaa. 
Whorb  of  flowers  usually  3,  at  the  top  of  each 
branch.  Flowers  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  outside, 
and  yellow  inside,  about  1  in.  long,  inodorous. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  par- 
ticularly one  with  an  almost  upright  stem. 
{DorCt  Mill,,  iii.  p.  446.)  A  twinine  shrub, 
native  of  North  America,  from  New  York  to 
Carolina,  in  dry  stony  woods.  Introduced  in 
1656,  and  flowering  from  May  till  August. 
The  fine  scarlet  flowers  of  this  species,  and 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, render  it  a  very  desirable  one ;  but  it 
b  somewhat  tender,  and  rather  capricious  in 
regard  to  situation.  It  will  not  thrive  in  clayey  or  wet  soil ;  neither  in  the 
smoke  of  cities,  nor  in  a  confined  situation.  It  erows  well  in  sand,  but  still 
better  in  sandy  peat.  It  succeeds  but  indiflerentw  in  the  London  nurseries ; 
and  the  metropolitan  trade  is  generalljr  supplied  from  the  Goldworth 
Nursery,  where  it  erows  luxuriantly,  and  is  propagated  by  layers  to  a  great 
extent  Price  of  plants,  in  London,  1«.  6d,  each. ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  and 
50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37J  cents. 

Varieties, 

A  L,t,2  major  Ait.,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  1781., 

SchmiJt  Baum.,  1. 104.  The  large  TViim- 

pet  Honeysuckle,  —  Leaves  roundish, 

and  flowers  very  large,  and  of  a  brilliant 

scarlet. 
.i  L,  s,3  nunor  Ait.,  Sims.  Bot.  Mag.,  1753. ; 

Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  556.;    L.  connata 

Meerb,  Icon,,  t,l\?    TTie  small  Trumpet 

Honeysuckle,  —  Leaves  oblong,  acute  at 

both  ends;  upper  ones  obtuse,  perfoliate: 

with  small  flowers,  which  are  scarlet  both 

outside  and  inside.     This  is  an  elegant 

climbing  shrub,  but  it  can  only  be  re- 
commended for  open  airy  situations  in 

the  country ;  and  the  soil  in  which  it  is 

pkinted  ought  to  be  occasionally  stirred  and  manured. 
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J   II.  L.  ciLio^A  Poir,     The  ciliated-i^at^rri  Honeysuckle. 

JdeniificatioH.    Poir.  Suppl.,  5.  p.  6li. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p,  S3S. ;  Don't  Mill.  5.  p.  446l 
Svnonymet.    C^rifblium  cilitMum  PursM  Ft,  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  IGO. ;  L.  dOMa.  Dietr.  Les.  SmmL,  4. 
p.  263. 

Spec,  Char,,  i^r.  Plant  twining ;  upper  part  of  the  branches  hairy  on  one  side. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  reticulated,  ovate,  on  short  petioles,  glaucous  beneatii, 
and  ciliated  on  the  margins :  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate.  Spikes  com- 
posed of  approximate  verticillate  heads  of  nearly  sessile  flowers ;  tube  of 
corolla  hairy,  ventricose  in  the  middle;  limb  nearly  equal.  Flowers  deep 
yellow.  Peduncles  beset  with  glandular  hairs.  (Don't  Jit^.,  iii.  p.  446.) 
A  twining  shrub ;  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kooft- 
kousky.  Introduced  in  1825,  and  flowering  in  July.  There  are  plants  of 
this  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

-i  12.  L.  occiDENTA^Lis  Hook,     The  Western  Honeysuckle. 

IdefUifieatim.    Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  282. }  Don**  Mill.,  an.  44& 

^nonymet.    Ciaprirblium  occident&le  Lindt.  Bot.  Reg.^  t.  1457. ;  OtprifbUum  cilitmnn  Domgitu  MSS. 

Engraving.    Bot  Reg.,  t  14<57. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Twining.  Leaves  oval,  almost  sessile,  glabrous,  ciliated,  g:iau- 
cous  beneath ;  upper  ones  connatel^y  perfoliate.  Flowers  disposed  in  ver- 
ticillate heads.  Corolla  glabrous,  with  an  elongated  tube,  which  is  gibbous 
above  the  base ;  the  limb  nearly  equal.  Stamens  almost  inclosed.  (Don't 
Mill,,  iii.  p.  446.)  The  flowers  are  larger  than  in  any  other  British  North 
American  species,  and  of  a  full  orange  red.  Branches  and  peduncles  gla- 
brous. A  twining  shrub,  a  native  about  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia. 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  A  great  acquisition  to 
our  gardens ;  and  quite  different  from  L.  pubescens,  L.  parvifldra,  and  L. 
Douglasu ;  and,  if  the  presence  or  absence  of  hairs  in  the  corolla  are  to  be 
depended  on,  it  is  also  different  from  L.  ciliosa,  which  inhabits  nearly  the 
same  country. 

L,  pilbta  Willd.  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p^  23S. ;    Caprifblium  vill5«iiin  H.  B.  ci  KuntM  Now.  Gen.  Amer., 
S,  p.  427.  t.  296.  i  is  a  native  of  New  Spain,  in  cold  placet,  with  purple  flowen,  not  yet  introduced. 

{  ii.    Xyldstetim  Dec. 

Ident^ication.    Dec.  PMd.,  4.  p.  a3a  ;  Don'i  Mill,  a  p.  44& 

Sjfnonjftnes.    Xyl6iteon  Juu.  G<'n.,SlS. ;  Lonicera  Roem.  et  Schult  Syit,  5.  p.  19.;  Xrldtteoa  and 

CtiarooM^atus,  Tottm.  Inst.,  pi  609l  :  Xyl^cteum  and  IMa,  Adani.  Fam.,  2.  p.  501. ;  Cobcc^4i  Nedi  . 

Elcm..  No.  219. ;  the  Flj  Honeysuckle ;  Hackenkirsche,  Ger.\  HondsbeziCn  orHoDdskanen,  Diddl. 
Derivation.    From  xy/on,  wood,  and  otteon,  a  bone  ;  the  wood  of  L.  Xyldtteum  being  as  hard  as 

bone. 

Sect.  Char.y  ^c.  Pedicels  axillarv,  2-flowered,  bibracteate  at  the  apex .  Berries, 
twin,  distinct,  or  joined  together  more  or  less ;  3-celled  in  the  young  state ; 
rarely  2-celled  in  the  adult  state.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  generally  de- 
ciduous, therefore  the  fruit  is  usually  not  crowned.  (Don't  Afiff,,  iii.  p.  446.) 
Climbing  or  erect  shrubs,  with  leaves  never  connate.  In  British  gardena, 
they  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  extremely  hardy. 

A.    Ovariet  and   Berriet  altogether  distinct.     Stems  scandent.     Flowers  irrc^ 

gtdar.  —  Nintooa  Dec,  Prod,,  iv.  p.  33. 
Derivation.    Ninioo,  or  Sintoo,  is  the  name  of  L.  jap^inica  in  China. 

J    13.  L.  coNFu^A  Dec,     The  confused  Honeysuckle. 

IdentiflcaUon.    Doc.  Prod..  4.  p.  333. :  D->n*s  Mill,  a  p.  446 

Synonymes.    Nintoda  confQsa  Swt.  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  2. ;  Lonicera  jap6nica  Andr.  Bol.  Rep,  t.  S&i. ; 

Ker  Bot.  Beg,,  t.  70.,  Delaun.  Herb.  Amat.,  t.  132.,  but  not  of  Tliunh.  ;  Nintoo,  Sintoo,    Kttmfif. 

Amoen.,  5.  pi  785. ;  CspriftOium  JapSnicum  Loud.  Hort.  Brit. 
Engravings.    Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  L  583. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 7a  ;  Delaun.  HerU  Amat,  1 192, ;  and  our 

Ar.8C». 

Spec,  Char,^  Sfc,  Branches  twining,  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  rounded 
at  the  base,  downy  on  both  surfaces,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Peduncles 
axillary,  longer  than  the  petioles,  2->flowered,  opposite,  dis|K>sed  in  some- 
thing like  a  thyrsis  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Calycine  segments  ovate, 
and,  as  well  as  the  corollas,  pubescent.    The  flowers  are  snow-white  at 
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tint,  but  gTBilually  chanfiie  to  n  golden  jellow 
colour ;  huocc  it  b  called  Suikadsara  and  Kin- 

5inqua,  that  is  gold  and  silver  flowers,  h;  the 
apanese.  Corolla  about  an  inch  lon^,  bilabiate. 
(Don'i  MiU.,\u.  p.  W7,)  A  twinin|(  shrub, 
native  of  Japan,  China,  and  the  Himalayas. 
Introduced  in  160S,  and  flowering  in  July.  It 
is  somewhat  tender;  nevertheless,  it  will  grow 
and  flower  freely  a^nst  an  open  wall  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London ;  aiid  the  extraordi- 
nary fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  abundance,  well  entitles  it 
to  a  place  in  every  coUectioii.  A  plant  has  stood  against 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  since  1S28. 

J  tt.  L.  L.oNGiFLo'itA  Dfc.     The  long-flowere<l  Honeysuckle. 
Mnuificatkm.    Dm.  Ptcul.,  t  p.  333.  i  Don'i  Mill.,  S.  a.  M7. 
SfKmfmci.    dprUUIum  itmAthmm  Sabini  n  UrSl.  BM.  Reg.,  WB.}  Ntnlnia  longllNn  Art. 

««n  am.,  ed.  3. ;  Cmilitium  )>p6iilcum  D.  Don  Prod,  fl  Jlcp,  HO.  -.  OprlfMlum  nrpaltiuc 

a.Drml*  t-o^.  HBrl.Hril.,  TO 
Enipamit.    B«.  R^.,  1.  IMt 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Glabrous  in  every  part.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  petio- 
late, oblong-laDCColatc, shining  atiovc,  and  pale  beneath.  Peduncles  short, 
8-Roweredj  about  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Tube  of  corolla  very  long 
and  Gliform  ;  limb  bitsliiaCe.  Flowers  several  inches  lone,  at  first  snow- 
white,  but  finally  changing  to  a  golden  yellow  eolour.(i^n't  Afitf.,  iii.  p.  447.) 
A  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  China  and  Nepal.  Introduced  in  I8E6,  and 
flowering  from  July  to  September. 

L  15.  L.  iapo'nioa  Tliunb.     The  Japan  Honeysuckle. 

UnHHtaUion.    Thiinb.  Fl.  tta.,  p. ». ;  Don't  Hill..  3  n.  M7, 

SvwiwMiH.    }iMi,ui  Jap6n)u  Sal.  Hori.  BrII.,  Hi.  £  :  L.  chlntnpti  Horl.  Kfw.,  Waa.  Dmi.  Brd., 
tir.,»ndD«,  i^**,.*.jp.3Sij  I.llaut>H  /.oiW.aB(.Cii»^l(W7.,  Kit,  Bo*.  «fg.,TIS.,  but  nM 
sT'niunb.i  I.f|lriTliU  Au«.;  C^irilMlum  chlninie  Liwl  Airf.  Brtl.;  C.  6exijllaum  HorL 
Eiifnaiiigt.    Ucnd.  BHI.,  t  IIJ.  j  BoL  Uit.,  t  HOT.  i  Bol.  Ref,.  L  71S.  i  «iil  outfigt.  Stti,  Sla 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.      Stems  twining,  flexuous,  hairy.     Branchleta  opposite,  very 
hairy,  bearing  2  leaves  and  2  sessile  flowers  at  the  base  of  each.    Leaves 
about   an   inch    long,    pctioUte,    ovate,    acutish,    villous,   pale   liencath; 
uppermost     ones    the     smallest. 
Corolla  tubular,   irr^nlar,   about  810 

an  inch  long,  red,  and  villous 
on  the  outside,  and  white  "^ 
inside,  sweet'Ceentcd,  equal  in 
length  to  the  stameni.  {Don't 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  44T.)  A  twining 
sliruli.  A  native  of  China,  Jopan, 
and  the  Himalayas.  Introduced 
in  1806,  and  flowering  in  July  and 
September.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  species  of  the  genus, 
next  to  the  indigenous  one.  It  is 
evergreen,  apparently  as  hardy  as 
the  common  woodbine,  and  of  far  more  robust  habit  of  growth  (  and, 
probably,  a  much  longer-lived  plant.  Its  flowers,  which  arc  product 
for  several  months  together,  are  exceedingly  fragrant;  and,  by  pruning 
and  watering,  it  may  be  kept  in  flower  in  the  open  garden  from  April 
to  November,  and  in  a  conservatory  throughout  the  year.  No  garden 
whatever,  whether  large  or  small,  should  be  without  this  species.  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  each ;  at  BoUwylter,  3  lirancs  j  and  at  New 
York,  I  dollar.  Plants  in  pots  are  much  to  be  preferred,  though  they  are 
one  half  dearer ;  because,  if  they  are  turned  out  into  a  large  mass  of  pre- 
pared light  rich  soil,  and  placed  against  a  wall,  the  ball  being  broken,  and 
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the  roots  spread  carefully  out  in  every  direction,  the  shoots  will  corer 
several  square  yards  of  wall  the  first  summer,  and  flower  abundantly. 

a.  Hardy  Species  of  Lonicera  belonging  to  the  Division  Ninto^  of  the  Sectkm 

XylSsteum,  not  yet  introduced^ 

L,  cochinchinensis  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  447. ;  L.  Xyl6steuin  Lour. ;  is  a  twining 
shrub,  with  a  much-branched  stem,  and  ovate  leaves,  a  native  of  Cochio- 
China,  amonj^  bushes  and  hedges. 

L.  Telfaira  Hook  et  Am.,  Don^s  MUl.y  iii.  p.  447. ;  L.  Periciymenum  Lour,; 
is  a  native  of  China,  closely  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  L.  confi^sum  Dec.^ 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  leaves  being  smooth  above,  and  in  the  shorter 
peduncles ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  L.  Lechenaultit  Wall.,  which,  however,  is 
said  to  have  ovate-subcordate  ciliated  leaves,  and  villous  branches, 

L,  Lechenaultn  Wa/i,,  Don*s  Mil/,,  iii.  p.  447.,  has  twining  stems,  axillary 
flowers,  and  is  found  on  the  Neellgherry  Mountains. 

L,  glabrdta  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  447.;  L.  nigra  Thunb,;  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  with  twining  branches  and  ovate  leaves,  glaucous  beneath. 

L,  acuminata  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  447.,  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas, 
with  twining  stems,  and  flowers  like  those  of  L.  Xyldsteum. 

L.  divcrstfolia  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448.,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
on  Mount  Gurval,  with  twinine  branches,  and  flowers  resembling  those  of  L. 
Xyl6steum,  both  in  size  and  colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  cuspidate,  and 
about  3  in.  long,  pubescent  above,  and  villous  beneath. 

L.  \igustrina  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448. ;  Xylosteum  /i^iistriniun  J). 
Don,;  X.  Xaisoca  Hamilt. ;  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
woods,  with  the  branches  slender,  twining,  and  covered  with  ash  grey*  shining, 
smooth  bark,  and  leaves  like  those  of  the  privet. 

L,  lanceoldta  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448.,  is  an  erect,  bushy  shrub,  with 
l)erries  about  the  size  and  colour  of  black  currants ;  a  native  of  Nepal,  at  Gk>- 
sainthan. 

L,  canescens  Schousb.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii*  P*  448. ;  L.  bifldra  Desf. ;  is  a  native 
of  hedges  about  Mogador,  on  Mount  Trara  in  Mauritania,  and  of  Sicily, 
near  Palermo,  with  twining  branches,  which,  with  the  leaves,  are  canescent 
from  down.  The  flowers  are  in  peduncles,  which  are  longer  than  the  petioles, 
and  the  corolla  is  velvety  on  the  outside. 

L,  bracteaia  Royle  lUust.,  p.  237.,  has  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  the  pe- 
duncles axillary  and  2-flowered,  with  broad  foliaceous  bracteas,  which,  before 
the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  half  conceal  the  flower  buds.  Mr.  Royle  re- 
marks that  this  is  a  singular  species,  so  closely  allied  to  Leycesterto,  that  it 
might  almost  be  referred  to  that  genus. 

The  names  of  several  other  species  of  Lonicerti  are  given  in  Royle's  ///icf- 
trationSf  as  found  in  the  Himalayas ;  but  none  of  them,  except  those  alreadv 
mentioned,  are  described  in  published  works,  or  introduced  into  British 
gardens. 

B.  Berries  distinct,  or  usuaUy  connate  together  at  the  Base,  and  diverging  a. 
the  T\p,     Corolla  hardly  gibbous  at  the  Base,  or  cquaL  —  Chamtecerasi  Dec. 

Derivatio:    The  name  lignifiet  a  kind  of  fabe  cherry :  the  fruit  of  tome  of  the  specie*  lewtnMe 
cherriet.  {Dee.  Prod.,  ir.  p.  335.) 

m  16.  L.  tata'rica  Lin,    The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle. 

Ident^atiam.    Un.  Sp.,  1.  p.  M7. ;  Doc.  Prod.,  i.  pi  335. ;  Don't  Mill.,  3.  pi  448. 
^noi^met.    Xyl6stcuni  cordi^tum  Mceneh  Mfth.,  p.  508. ;  X.  tatAricum  Dum.  Camts. 
Agraptng.    PalL  FL  Rom.,  t.  36.  i  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t37. ;  BoC.  Reg.,  t  31. ;  Guimpi  Abb.  Hols., 
t  Sr7. ;  and  wxrjlgs.  811, 818. 

Spec,  Char,,  8fc,  Quite  glabrous,  erect.  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  hardly  acute. 
Peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Berries  distinct  when  young,  and 
nearly  globose,  but  at  length  connate  at  the  base.  Flowers  rose-coloured, 
short,  somewhat  gibbous  at  the  base.  Fruit  black,  with  one  of  the  berries 
usually  abortive.     Bracteas  2,  linear-setaceous.     Peduncles  2-flowered. 
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(Zfon'i  Arm.,  p.  44B.)     A  shrob,  a 
native  of  Tartary,  and  growing  to 
tlie  lidght  of  fi-oni  id.  to  6  (t.    It  -M 
wtu  introtluced  in  1758,  and  flowers 
in  April  and  May. 

»L.  1.2  al&ifiora  Dec.  Prod.,  iii. 
p.  335.;  L.  pyrenMea  Wil/d. 
Baujuz,,  p.  161.  —  Flowers 
and  fruit  white. 
•  L.  f.  3  rubri/lora  Dec.,  I.  c. ;  L. 
grandifldrurn  Lodd.  Cat.;  L. 
sibirica  HortuL  ex  Peri.  Enck. 
fruit  red. 

■  £.  (.  4  &tea  Lodd.  Cat.  has  yellowish  flowers  and  yellow  fruit. 

•  L.  f.  5  Um/olia  Lodd.  Cat.  has  broad  leaves. 

Culture,  ^c.     This  is  one  of  the  ino«t  hardy  of  European  shrubs,  and  one 

of  the  few  which  grow  in  the  open  i;ardenB  of  Petersburg  and  Stockholm, 

without  protection  during  winter,     h  flowers  about  Petersburg  in  June,  and 

about  London  in  April,  having  begun  to  put  out  its  leaves  in  January.     Id 

Siberia,  Pallas  informs  us,  the  berries,  though  bitter,nauaeaus,aad  purgative, 

are  eaten  by  the  common  people.     The  wood,  which,  when  deprived  of  ita 

bark,  is  beautifully  veined,  is  used  for  walking-sticks  j  and  the  plant  being 

Irequented  by  the  M^loe  ve^catdrius  L.  (CKintharis  vesicat6ria  Geoff.),  that 

insect  is  collected  from  it  for  tlie  apothecaries.    In  British  gardens,  the  plant 

very  common,  and  it  is  valued  for  its  early  leafing  and  flowering.  It  will  grow 

any  soil,  and  almost  in  any  situation.     It  is  readily  pn^agated  by  cuttings. 

*  17.  L.  (t.)  ni'gha  L.     The  black^ifnf  Honeysuckle. 

Mouilivirt«i.^lJn^»[i,  «7^i  Dec  Prod.,  tj,  33S. 

;  Schmidt  BluSL,  L  lia  i  0«.,bB.  31.  LS.f:4S. 

Leaves  oval-oblong,  or  elliptic,  on  short  petioles, 
■''■■'"  '    the  adult  state.     Pedun- 

Corolla  reddish,  and 
the  outside,  but  whitish  on  the  inside.  Bracteas  4,  under  the 
ovaries ;  the  two  outer  ones  lanceolate,  and 
the  inner  quadrifld.  Berries  black,  globose, 
joined  together  at  the  side.  (Don'i  Mil/., 
lii.  p.  +49.)  A  shrub,  from  3  ft.  to  4  fl.  high ; 
a  native  of  middle  Europe,  in  subalpine 
woods,  as  in  Prance,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Silesia,  Piedmont,  &c.  It  was  introduced  ii 
1597,  and  flowers  from  March  to  May.  It  ii 
of  the  easiest  culture  and  propantion  in  anj 
,  common  soil.    The  plant  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden  was,  in  1835,  after  being  seven  yean  planted,  5  fl.high. 

•  L.  P  (I.)  n.  2  campam/lora  ;   Xyl6ateum  campaniflorum  Lodd.  Cab,, 
t.  1361. ;   and  ourj^r.  813, 814. ;  has  the  flowers  bell-shi4>ed. 

18.  L.  (t.)  cilia't*  Mild.     The  ciliated-Zfarerf  Honeysuckle. 

MetilUliatkm.    NuhL  Cil,(k<£i  DM.Ptfid.,«.|i^33&.i  Dco'i  HUl.,&p.M8, 

^iHiwKi.    XrlfiAum  cIlUUiB  Punjl  n.  AmtT.  St/^,  1.  p.  IB], ;  t.  Uttria  MicJU.  R.  ibmr.,  I. 

Spee.  Char.,  ^c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  cordate,  thin,  cifiated, 
villous  beneath  in  the  young  state.  Peduncles  elougatnl.  Bracteas  8, 
ovate,  three  times  shorter  tnan  the  ovaries,  which  are  distinct.    Corolla 
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bluntly  spurred  at  the  base ;  with  short,  nearly  equal,  lobes.  Berries  dis- 
tinct, reii,  divaricate.  Flowers  white,  with  a  tinge  of  red  or  yellow ;  tube 
vcntricose  above ;  limb  with  short  acute  segments ;  style  protruded. 
{Don* 9  MiU.y  iii.  p.  448.)  A  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  a  native  of 
North  America,  on  mountains  among  rocks,  in  rich  soils ;  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  and  throughout  Canada  to  the  Saskatchawan.  It  was  introduced 
in  1824,  and,  in  British  gardens,  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  of  the 
easiest  culture  in  any  soil,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  white- 
flowered  variety  mentioned  by  Pursh,  is  said  to  be  Tacclnium  album. 

*  19.  L.  pyrenVica  L.    The  Pyrenean  Honeysuckle. 

IdetUiftcation.    Lin.  Spi»  p.  248. :  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  305. ;  Don'a  Mill,  a  p.  418. 
Smonymes.    C^prifblium  pjrcnfticum  Lam.  Ft.  Fr.t  3.  p.  366. ;  XyldBteum  pjrenkicum  Temm.  Mac. 
609. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Glabrous,  erect.  Leaves  obovate-ianceolate,  acute,  glaucous 
beneath.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracteas  oblong- 
linear,  foliaceous.  Flowers  almost  regular.  Berries  globose,  distinct. 
Corolla  white,  twice  the  size  of  that  of  L.  Xyl6steum,  funnel-shaped. 
Limb  5-cleft,  flat ;  with  equal,  ovate,  obtuse  segments.  (Don*t  Mill.^  iii 
p.  448.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height,  of  from  4  fl.  to  5  f^.,  a  native  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  calcareous  rocks,  in  exposed  situations.  Introduced  in 
1739,  and  flowering  in  May.  A  very  hardy  shrub,  of  easy  culture,  and 
frequent  in  collections. 

Ik  20.  L.  PUNi^'cEA  Sivis,     The  crimson^ou/^r^d  Honeysuckle. 

Jdeniificatton.    Sims  Bot  Mag.,  t  £469. ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  335. ; 

Don's  Mill.,  3.  p  448. 
^nonffmc.    Symphoric&rpos  punfceiu  Stot. 
JSngratftngs.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2469. ;  and  ovr  Jig.  815. 

Spec,  Char^y  S^c,  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordatc 
at  the  base,  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces. 
Peduncles  axillary,  and  almost  terminal,  2- 
flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Tube  of 
corolla  rather  gibbous  at  the  base  ;  segments  of 
corolla  nearly  equal,  irregularly  arranged,  3  one 
way  and  2  another.  Berries  ciistinct  ?  Flowers 
deep  red,  or  crimson.  Leaves  sometimes  three 
in  a  whorl  on  the  young  shoots.  (Don't  Mill,, 
iii.  p.  448.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  2  fl.  to  4  f^.  Introduced  in  1822,  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May. 

ii  21.  L.  Xylo'steum  L.     The  bony-wooded,  or  upright,  Fly  Honeysuckle. 

IdenHfication.    Lin.  Sp.,  24&  ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  335. ;  Don'i  MUl.,  3.  p.  44& 

Sjfnonymes.     CaprifTiUum  dumetbrum   Lam.  FL  Fr.,  3.  pi  367. :   Xyl6*teum  dumetbruin  Mamek 

3#rf*.,p.502. 
Engravines.    Eng.  Bot,  t  916. ;  FL  Graec.,  t  223. ;  (Ed.  FI.  Dan.,  t  80a  ;  Du  Ham.  Aiti,  1.  pi  ISSw 

t^. ;  Riv.  Mon.  Irr.,  1. 120. ;  Mill.  Icon.,  167.  f.  1.  and  our>^.  816. 

Spec.  Char,,  Spc,  Erect,  downy.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  petiolate,  sofl.  Pe- 
duncles 2  flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracteas  hairy,  double  ;  the 
two  outer  ones  lanceolate,  spreading ;  inner  a  small  concave  scale  under 
each  germ.  Berries  oval,  distinct,  1 -celled,  6-seedcd.  Flowers  small,  cream- 
coloured,  downy.  Calyx  of  5  obtuse  lobes.  Berries  scarlet.  (Don't  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  449.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  8fl.  to  10  fl.,  flowering 
\n  July ;  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  of "  little  beauty,  and  no 
known  utility,  though  common  in  plantations.*'  It  is  a  native  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  even  to  Caucasus,  in  thickets,  hedees 
and  rocky  places,  and  by  the  sides  of  woods.  It  has  been  found  in  a  few 
situations  m  Britain,  but  is  a  very  doubtful  native.  Linnaeus  says  that 
it  makes  excellent  hedges  in  a  dry  soil ;  that  the  clear  parts  between  the 
joints  of  the  shoots  are  used,  in  Sweden,  for  tobacco-pipes ;  and  that  the 
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wood,  bttng  extremely  hard,  makes  teeth 
for  rakea,  &c.  Omelin  in^rma  ua  that 
the  RusBimiB  make  an  empyreuinatic  oil 
from  the  wood,  which  they  recommend  for 
cold  tumouTB  and  chronic  pun b.  Aniinals 
seldom  touch  the  leaves.  In  hard  weather 
birds  eat  the  berries,  which  are  reputed 
to  be  purgative  and  emetic,  (Martyn'$ 
Mill.')  According  to  PallaH,  an  etnpyreu* 
matic  oil  i«  prepared  from  the  hrenchea 
when  young;  and  the  wood,  which  is  ex< 
treraely  hard,  and  yields  only  in  beauty 
to  L.  tatirico,  is  used  for  walking-sticks. 
It  b  one  of  the  oldest  and  hardiest  inha- 
bitants of  British  shrubberies,  having  been 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  since 
16S3i  but,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  its  beauty,  in  a  country  pos- 
■esuQg  such  an  extensive  ligneous  ilora  as  we  have  in  Britain.  In  the 
colder  parts  ofEurope,  about  Stockholm  and  Petersburg,  for  example,  it 
is  valuable,  because  it  endures  the  severest  winters.  In  the  Engliah 
garden,  or  rather  park,  at  Munich,  it  is  planted  in  masses  and  groups,  Mong 
with  other  masses  and  groups  of  C'6mus  &lba,  i^aiix  vitelllna,  and  nbumum 
O'pulusj  and,  in  the  winter  time,  the  whitish-crey  bark  of  its  shoots  coo- 
trasta  finely  with  the  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  bark  of  the  other  species. 
Varietiet. 

m  L.  X.2  Icvcocirpa  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  335.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  i.  p.  53.,  bu 
white  berries. 

■  L.  X.SxanlhocdrpaDe<:.,\.c.,  V.  DuHaiii.,l.c.,has  the  berries  yellow. 

*  L.X.i  melanocarpa  Dec.,  1.  &,  Bauh.  Pin.,  p.  451.,  has  black  berries, 
■  22.  L.  FLBXUo'sA  Thunb.     The  Rejubie-tlcmmai  Honeysuckle. 

liU-UifiaUHm.    T^UIltl,  in  Lin,  Trmi,  4  p,  MO.  but  rot  of  IjiiM,,  nor  Krr  ;  DoB'i  Mill,,  3,  p,  «ft 
^K>tiymti.     I.nlgr«n.ii».  R.  J<v.,p,&.,  bulnolofLln.!  L.  brichfpodi  Ucc.  i>r«l„  *.  p,  33S. 

00  thort  peUolc«,sljibrDIU;  f«CIo1«  vUlouii  ntrrn  of  Ihtci  pubcruloiu.  Flowen  billorj.  Tew, 
■Imail  HHilf .  B«tt4h  glc^HiH,  jrlKbroui-  Stenu  flnuou*.  LCMvet  il»ai1  tn  Inch  lonaj  upt>*r 
Dnu  the  IIDlUnL  Feduuclei  hirdlf  a  line  Imik-  Berrin  duDDCt,  otbIv,  McumlnMtn1,blacL  (Dni'j 
MitLf  IkL  p.  ib9.)  A  ibiub,  ETovlnff  to  ttie  JieLght  of  droia  ft  A.  toSIt-,  ■  nmtiitiof  Jjip«n  j  wblcta 
wu  Introdund  in  ISCiS,  vkI  iovmln  Juna  ud  July. 

a.  Hardy  Speciet  of  LoTUcm,  belonpng  to  the  Dmitum  Chmiacirati  of  the 
Seclton  Xylotleum,  not  yet  miroduced. 


C,  Berriei  either  dittincl  or  jomrd  together.  Corolla  very  gUboiu  at  the  Bate. 

Erect  buthy  Shnibi.  —  Cuphanlhie  Dec, 

ZlcHufin.    Fnim*«p*«,itblnu,aDdiiiiU«,iBo«ijri  Id  nAuoitw  to  tht  Oower  bdng  (UitKiui 

jt  33.  L.  involvcra'ta  Bantti.     The  involucrated  Honeysuckle. 

Ufni^allini.    Bub  Herb,  tx  Spnog.  Sjit,  1,  p.TSai  Dec  Fiod.,  i.p,3M.;  Don'i  llllL,  3. 

StnLnwnii-    Xvl6«teum  involucrtluiio  Hiekanlt.  M  F*ank.  FtrtlJom-ttA.  1., uoshL  p.1L 
fi^raMw*     6urj%i,BlJ.BlB,SlB. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Erect.  Branches  acutely  tetnigonaL  Leaves  ovate  or  oval, 
petiolatc,  membranous,  beset  with  apprcssed  hairs  beneath.  Peduncles 
axillary,  2 — ^3-flowered.  Bracteas  4 ;  two  outer  ovate,  two  inner  broad, 
obcordnte,  nt  length  widening,  clothed  with  glandular  pubescence.  Corolla 
pubescent,  );ibboua  nl  Ihc  base  on  the  outside ;  yellowiish,  tinged  with 
red.      Style  cxscrted.   {lionU  Mill,  iii.  p. 449.)    A  shrub,  en.  to  3ft. 
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high,  native  of  North-weat  America,  between  lat.  54°  and  64"  (but  pro- 
bably confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Saakatcbawan) ;  tbence  to  the  ttodi; 
Mountains.     It  was  introduced  in  1SS4,  and  Rowen  in  May. 

a.  Hardy  Speaei  of  Lonicera  belong^  to  tie  DkmoK  CupAanUf  o^  lie 

Section  Xt/lotleum,  unUcA  are  not  yel  mlrothictd. 
L  gM»m  WIIM..  X;16ilru>ii  mnictrura  H.  B.  it  KmMh,  St  i  wIlTt  Bt  Mnkn,  In 


D.  Btrrki  Ivio  on  each  Ptdunclr,  joined  together  m  one,  aihich  a  bi-uvMlhaie 
at  the  Apti.     Erect  branching  Shriibi. — Isikte  Adam. 
umc.  the  origin  of  which  ii  unknown,  smplaiEd  by  Aduuon  to  diwfute  thlt 


■  24.  L,  ALPi'cENA  H.     The  alpine  Honeysuckle. 


Id  alpiffaiii  BSrt 


ch  i  XTl^steum  AlpfBenun  Loid- 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovaljanceolate,  or 
elliptic ;  acute,  glabrous,  or  pubescent,  on  very 
short  petioles,  rather  ciliated.  Peduncles  2-Baw- 
ered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  ^bbous 
at  die  base,  and  ^'eenUh  yellow  tinged  with  red 
or  purple.  Bemes  red,  aiul  of  the  size  and  a{>- 
peanuice  of  those  of  a  cherry;  whence  it  is  called 
cherry  woodbine  by  Johnson.  Leaves  large. 
(Don'i  Mill.,  iii,  p.  443.)  A  shruh,  from  3  ft. 
to  5  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe, in subalpineplacesandmountainB.  Intro- 
duced in  1596,  and  nowering  in  April  and  May. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  hardiest  of  our  shrubs,  and 
of  the  easiest  pn^Mgation  and  culture. 
Varietg. 

»  L.a.  {  tibinca  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.p.336. ;  L. 
sibfrica  Vett  in  Rem.  H  Sckait.  Syt.,  5. 
p.  S50. —  Lower  leaves  rather  cordate. 
Peduncles  thickened  a  little  under  the 
flowers.  A  native  of  Siberia ;  and,  like 
most  other  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs, , 
natives  of  the  west  of  Europe,  indigenous 
to  Siberia,  coming  into  leatand  Bower,  a 
week,  or  more,  earlier  than  the  species. 
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■  «5.   L.  (a.)  hic8ophv'lla  WUM.    The  smaU-leared  Honeyauckle. 

Mnudfeottn.    Dk.  Pml.,4.  p.  aae.^  WiUd.  Rd.  to  B<wm.  St  9cbult.Srlt.,S.l>-£5e.  i  Don'i  HIIL,  3 

Svncmntv-    L.  lOiifHiu  Slner$. 
Sivn»*w.    LnLFLRiiH  Alt  ia,tSI3. 

^>ee.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute  at  both  eoda,  glaucous  beneadi, 
rather  villous  on  both  surfaces,  and  somedmes  roundcJ  at  the  base.  Pe- 
duncles 2-dawered,  and  shorter  than  the  leares.  Corollas  greeniah  yellow. 
Berries  joined,  of  b  reddish  orange  colour.  The  epidermis  tails  from  the 
branches.  {Don't  Mdt.,  iii.  p.  4^.)  A  shrub,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  hi^h ;  a  native  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  and  introduced  in  ISIB.  Obviously  a  vonety  of  the  pre- 
ceding speciea. 

■  86.  L.  obloncipo'lia  Hook.    The  oblong-leaved  Honeysuckle. 

IdmHfitaUB*.    Hook.  FL  Bor.  Anwr,  1.  p.  EM  L  UU. ;  Doni  MUl,  3.  p.  tSa 
JhfmAvi.    tliioJi.iaBiir.Amii.,].  tloaj  udourjV^BK. 
i%>ec.  Char.,  ^c.     Erect,   Leaves  oblong,  or  oval, 

clothed  with  velvety  pubescence  beneath.     Pe- 
duncles   elongated,    erect.      Bractees    obsolete. 

Tube  of  corolla  hairv,  gibbous  at  the  base  on  one 

side.    Limb  unequal,  deeply  2-lipped;  the  upper 

lip  l-toothed,  and  the  lower  one  oearLy  entire. 

BenieB  joined  in  one,  which  is  bi-umbilicate  M  the 

top,  bluish  black  in  the  dried  state,  and  about  the 

■izeofapea.  (Don'i  JUuV., iii.  p. 450.)  A  shrub, 

KTOwing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  more,  native  of 

North  America,  in  the  Island  of  Montreal,  in  the 

St.  Lawrence,  about  Montreal,  Lake  Winnipeg, 

and  of  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New 

York.    It  was  introduced  in  1BS3,  and  flowers  in 

April  and  May.     There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden. 


A  L.    The  b\ae-6cTTied  Honeysuckle. 


IdnUifitaOim.    lin.  Sp., : 

uoa  •llltaum  Uidu.  FL 
p  6.  i  X  BcJbn/i  Eaton  ' 
KOH.,  t  31. ;  XiKMeun 
&  p.  I7S.  j  Clprimiam 


M9.1  D«c,  Prod.,  4^137.  i  □«■•  UUL. 
MuI  Cat.,  p.  a.,  ItSok.  n  A^^.  In  Bac. 
1  Bat,  jlmir.,  1.  a.  lOS.,  nuiartli.  In  F> 

BOL,  p.  SlK  ;  I.  Tdullu  Dec.  Fl 


I  ^K^ 


I  X.  ctaMmtlhiMam.  Jr6., 
, :  upniouom  cvruicimi  jUdM.  n.  rr.,  ua  ukia  uu.,  n,  1S9S:  nuniKc4rHUi  evitklH 
h^H.;  U  pjtBA\ct  PaU.  n  Ran.,  p.  SA.  i  I.  PllUU<(  Lud.  n.  Hou.  AIL  I1l.,l.131. 
mrratmrt.     Jlni.  FL    Aurt.  Ani«KL,S.  tll.l  Ham  Dot.   MtM.,  L ISTJ. ;  PaO.   FL  HoH.,  tSl.i 
Cid.  FL  ROH.  AltllL.tlSI.jjmdourjV-SSs.SM" 

pec.  Char.,  tH'C-  Erect.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  ciliated,  stiffiih,  densely  clothed 
with  pubescence  while  young.  Peduncles  short,  2-flowercd,  reflexed  in  the 
fructiferous  state.  Bncteas  S,  subulate,  longer  than  the 
ovaria.  Tube  of  corolla  glabrous,  short,  giboous  on  one 
side  at  the  base ;  lobes  of  limb  short,  nearly  equal. 
Berries  closely  joined  in  one,  which  ( 
bhi-uhibilicaieatthcapez.  Flowers  i 
greenish  yellow,  tubular.  Berries  I 
elliptic  or  globose,  dark  blue,  and  J^ 
covered  with  a  kind  of  bloom,  -t^ 
Bail  of  young  shoots  purplish. 
There  is  no  di&rence  between  the 
American  and  European  plants  of  this  ^lecies.  (Don't  MUl.,  3.  p.  450.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  native  of  Europe, 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  &c.,  on  the  mountwns  ;  throughout  t^e 
woody  country  of  British  North  America,  and  as  far  as  lat.  60°  to  the 
mounlains  in  the  west,  l^rador,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudaon's  Bay ;  in 
the  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Ibmpsbirc;  and  of  Siberia 
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and  Kamtschatka.     It  was  introduced  in  1629,  and  flowers  in  Bfardi  and 

April. 

tt  28.  L.  (c.)  ORiBNTA^Lis  Lam,     The  Oriental  Honeysuckle. 

Ideni0calkm,    Lam.  Diet,  1.  p.  731. :  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  337. ;  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  et  SuppL,  Ka  a96L; 

Don'»  Mill,  a  p.  4fia 
Sjfmmymet.    L.  cauc^sica  Pall.  FL  Roit.,1.  p.  57. ;  L.  csnUlea  GtUd.  JUn^  1.  p.  433.,  ex  PaO, ;  ChA- 

nuectouKU  orient&lu  teurifbUa  Toum.  Cor.,  p.  42. 

iS^c.  Char,,  4>c.  Erect.  Leaves  on  very  short  petioles,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute, 
quite  entire,  smoothish,  peduncles  2'flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves, 
^racteas  2,  setaceous.  Berries  joined  in  one,  didymous  and  bi-umbilicate  at 
the  apex,  10-seeded.  Berries  black  {Lam,,  Bieb,),  dark  blue  (Pall,),  Leaves 
stiffisn,  veiny,  larger  than  in  L.  cserulea.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  (Don's 
Mill,,  iii.  p.  450.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  fL  to  5  ft. ; 
native  of  Iberia  and  Asia  Minor,  in  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1825, 
and  flowers  from  April  to  June.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Hackney 
arboretum,  it  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding  sort. 

A  29.  L.  iBE'^RiCA  Bieb,    The  Georgian  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  and  SuppL,  395. ;  Stcv.  Mem.  Soc  Moac.,  3.  pi  257.  s  Dec.  Prod.,  4. 

p.  337. ;  Don*a  MUL,  3.  p.  450. 
Smum^rm.    Xylbateon  ib^ricuro  Bieb.  Cent.  PI.  Rar.,  1. 1 13.,  ex  SuppL,  and  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  189S. 
Engraving.    Bieb.  Cent  Fl.  Rar.,  1.  t  la,  ex  SuppL 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.    Erect.    Leaves  petiolate,  cordate,  roundish,  tomentose,  or 

Eubescent.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracteas  ob- 
>ng,  ciliated.  Berries  joined  together  to  the  middle, globose.  Corollas  ludd, 
of  the  form  of  those  of  L.  alplgena.  Ovarium  tomentose.  Berries  blood- 
coloured.  Leaves  like  those  of  Cotone&ster  vulgaris.  (DotCs  Mill,,  iii. 
p.  450.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  fl. ;  native  of 
Georgia,  about  Teflis.  It  was  introduced  in  1824,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May. 

a.  Hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Lordcerdk  belonging  to  the  Division  IsiksB  of  the 

Section  Xylosteum,  not  yet  introduced. 

L.  WelA^kaK  WalL  (Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  ;33&  ;  Royle  IUumL,  p.  23&}  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
In  Sirinagur,  with  the  habit  of  L.  alpCgena. 

JlGooan^na  WaU.  (Drc.  Pra</.,  pc  337.)  is  a  native  of  Sirmore.  in  tbe.East  Indies,  and  .is  nearly 
allied  to  L.  alpigena. 

L.  angusti/biia  WalL  (Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  337.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  the  branches  amootb,  and 
the  leaves  15  lines  long,  and  4  lines  broad.    Corolla  pale. 

Some  other  species,  not  sufficiently  known,  but  presumed  to  be  hardy,  natives  of  the  East  Indies 
and  of  Chili,  are  enumerated  in  Don's  Miller  and  Royle's  Illustrations,  to  which  we  refer  the  curious 
collector. 

Genus  V. 


.   SYMPHORICA'RPOS  DiU.    The  St.  Peter's  Wort.  Lm,  Syst, 

Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    DiU.  Eith.,  p.  371. ;  Juss.  Gen.,  p.  211. ;  Mcench  Mcth.,  pi  508.  s  Dec.  Prod.,  4  p^  838. ; 

Don'sMilL,  ap.451. 
S^non^mes.    Symphoricirpa  Neck.  Elem.,  p.  220. ;  Symphbria  Pert.  Ench.,  1.  p.  214. ;  Anisinthua 

mild.  ReL\    Lonlcera  sp.  Ltii. 
Derivation.    Vrcmsumpkoreo  to  accumulate,  and  karpot,  fruit;  qiecies  bearing  the  fhiit  in  groupt. 

How  it  obtained  the  name  of  St  Peter's  Wort  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Description,  Sfc,  Bushy  deciduous  shrubs,  of  the  easiest  culture  in  common 
garden  soil,  and  readily  increased  by  suckers,  which  they  throw  up  in  abun- 
dance. Price  of  plants,  m  London,  from  6rf.  to  U.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents ; 
and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

•  1.  S.  vuloa'ris  Michx,    The  common  St.  Peter's  Wort. 

Identification.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  100. :  Dec.  Prod ,  4.  p.  339. ;  Don*s  MUL,  a  p.  451. 
aMnmymes.    Lonlcera  Symphoric&rpos  Lit%.  Sp.,  219. :  S.  parvifldra  De^f.  Cat. ;  Symphorla  oongisaM. 
rkU  Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p  214. ;  Symphbria  jrlomerita  Pmrsh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,y.  168.  .        ^    «^ 

Bngramngi.    Schmidt  Baum.,  1 115.  •,  DVtt.  aiK,  t.  278.  t »».  j  Hort  AngL,  t.  20. ;  and  our^.  8S& 
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Spec.  Char,^  cj-c.  Flowers  disposed  in  axillary  capitate  clusters,  composed  of 
nearly  sessile  racemules.  Corolla  white.  Berries  red,  size  of  hempseed  ; 
but,  in  America,  according  to  Pursh,  the  flowers  ■'"^ 

are  small,  red  and  yellow,  and  the  berries  pur- 
ple. Branches  brown,  smooth.  Leaves  ellip- 
tic ovate,  obtuse,  glaucous,  and  pubescent 
beneath.  The  berries  are  numerous,  and  ripen 
in  winter.  (Don*s  MiU,^  iii.  p.  451.)  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  6ft.; 
native  of  Virginia,  Carolma,  and  Pennsylvania,  ^! 
in  sandy  dry  fields.  It  was  introduced  m  1730,  u 
and  flowers  in  August  and  September. 

Variety, 

m  S.  V,  2  foliu  variegdtis,  S.  glomerata  fdliis 
variegatis  Lodd,  Cat,,  has  the  leaves 
finely  variegated  with  green  and  yellow. 

m  2.  S.  RACEMO^us  Michjt.     The  mcemo^e-Jlowercd  St.  Peter's  Wort,  or 

Snowberry, 


MlchK.  Fl.  Bor.  Amcr,  1.  p.  107. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  33a  ;  Don't  MHL,  a  p.  451. 
ivmphbria  racem^sa  Purth  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  Iffit  j  &  leucoc&rpa  Uort. 
Engravings.    Bot  Mag.,  t.  2211. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1 230.  ;  and  oxujtg.  826. 


Identification. 
Synonymei.    S' 


Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Flowers  disposed  in  nearly  terminal,  loose, 
interrupted  racemes,  which  are  often  leafy.  Corolla 
densely  bearded  inside.  Style  and  stamens  enclosed. 
Leaves  elaucous  beneath.  Corolla  rose-coloured.  Berries 
large,  white.  This  is  a  fine  shrub,  very  common  in  our 
gardens,  easily  known  bv  its  large  white  berries^  and  small  826 
red  flowers.  The  8.  efongata  and  S.  heteroph^lla  Presl 
in  Herb,  Hcenke,  which  were  collected  about  Nootka 
Sound,  do  not  difler  from  this  species,  in  which  the 
lower  leaves  are  sometimes  deeply  smuated.  {DorCs  Mill,, 
iii.  p.  451.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  native  of 
North  America,  on  mountains  near  Lake  Mistassins,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri ;  in  Upper  Canada  it  is  abundant  about  the  Saskatchawan,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  at  Puget's  Sound  and  Nootka  Sound,  north-west 
coast.  It  was  introduced  in  1817,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  white  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  large  black  currant, 
but  elliptical  in  form,  which  remain  on  the  bush  even  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped,  and  make  a  very  fine  appearance.  In  small  gardens,  this 
shrub  is  rather  troublesome,  from  the  numerous  suckers  it  throws  up  from 
the  roots  ;  but,  as  its  flowers  are  much  sought  after  by  bees,  and  its  berries 
are  excellent  food  for  game  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  ix.  p.  699.,  and  x.  p.  432.), 
that  habit,  when  it  is  planted  for  these  purposes,  is  found  rather  advan- 
tageous than  otherwise.  For  gardens,  it  oi^ht  be  desirable  to  graft  it  on 
Lonlcera  Xyl6steum,  or  some  aJlied  species  of  suitable  habit.  So  grafted, 
standard  high,  it  would  form  a  very  elegant  small  tree. 

App.  i.     Hardy  Species  of  Sj/mphoricdrpos  not  yet  introduced. 

S.  ocddentdlis  Richard*.  {Hook.  Fl  Bor,  Amer.,  I  985.)  U  a  nativo  of  Britiah  North  America,  io 
the  woody  country  between  lat  5i°  and  64*^,  and  known  under  the  name  of  wolfberry.  jDr. 
Richardson  remarks  of  this  plant,  that  it  approaches  very  near  to  S.  racein2«us ;  and  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  says,  **  Among  the  numerous  spedmcns  in  the  berlnrium,  are  some  which  appear  afanott 
as  much  allied  to  one  species  as  the  other :  but  the  majority  of  the  individuals  of  the  two  species  are 
readily  enough  distinguished ;  those  bdonging  to  the  &  occident&lis,  by  their  larger,  less  glaucous, 
more  rigid,  and  denser  foliage  (some  of  the  leaves  being  2|  in.  long) ;  by  the  flowers  arranged  in 
dense  drooping  spikes,  larger  than  in  S.  racemdsus ;  and  by  the  prominent  style  and  stameoa.** 
{Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.^  \.  p.  S85.)  We  have  given  this  quotation  to  show  the  very  uncertain  grounds 
on  which  what  are  called  species  are  established ;  and,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  so  long  aa 
botanists  arc  obliged  to  form  their  opinions  from  dried  specimens.  There  is  scarcely  any  tree  or 
shrub  that,  bv  culture  in  difibrent  soils  and  situations,  could  not  be  made  to  vary  in  magnitude,  and 
other  particulars,  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  is  stated  to  be  the  case  with  these  dried  specimens  of 
Symphoric&rpos.  We  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  species  of  all  the  genera  of  Cipri. 
foliftcess  were  cultivated  for  some  yean  in  the  same  garden,  they  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  naif 
their  present  number. 

4  A  3 
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LEYCESTE'R/.^  Wall.    Tbk  Levcesteru. 
Monogynia. 


Liii.  St/tl.  Fentindria 


Idnt^aiHini.  _ 


t  UCi  DtcPrad,!. 


p.  181. ;  P1.I1L  Rm.  Ai 

ilirrf«nd  traUam  IJyc«f<T,  forma-lj  chkf  judge  oTUk 
cji  "wlHk during itongHiin of  ^iin,  ukd  it 

mneh  of  honlndtun  mlh  ■  mumllcciia,  la] 


Dctcription,  ^c.  This  genua  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  Capnta- 
likcex,  and  .Rubi^cea:;  but  from  the  last  it  is  dislinniished  by  the  want  of 
stipules.  {Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  451-)  The  only  species  known  ia  a  shrub,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Himalayas. 

.  L.  PoHMo'sA  WaU.    The  beauiilul  Leyi 


MautficaOaii, 

Slfmomfmt.      Hmuiriui  cunniiu  rwcran  »o. 
Agrailit'.     PUnL  Al  IUr.,£Liaii  in 

Deicriptiotti^c.  Alarge,  roiii- 
blinsi  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  highest  mouatains  which 
surround  the  valley  of  Nepal; 
and  of  much  more  northerly 
Bituatioas,  towards  Oossainthan, 
at  elevations  ofbctwcen  6000  ft. 
and  7000  ft.,  and  even  as  high  as 
8000  ft.,  among  forests  of  pine 
and  oak.  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
shrub  when  in  a  flowering  state, 
from  the  contrast  of  the  deep 
green  hue  of  its  stemand  leaves, 
with  the  purple  colour  of  its 
large  bracteas  and  its  berries.  It 
was  introduced  into  British  gar- 
dens in  1  BK-t',  anil  it  flowered  soon 
afterwards  in  the  nursery  of 
"        .  Allen  and  Rogers,  at 


and  to  Mr.  6.  Don.  h  is  ji 
rambling  shrub,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  honeysuckle ; 
and  it  will  probably  prove  some- 
what tender  in  this  country;  but, 
SB  it  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  which  it 
produces  in  abundance,  a  stock 
of  plants  might  easily  be  kept  in 
readiness  to  provide  for  acci- 
dental losses.  Trained  against 
a  conservative  wall,  it  would 
have  a  splendid  effect  in  auturon  . 
There  are  young  plants,  raised  in 
Society's  Garden. 


IV  3X.  ;  Don'!  HiU.,  3.  f.  <fil. 


from  Nepal  seeds,  in  the  HorticultiiTa) 
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CHAP.  LXIV. 

OF   THE   HARDY    LIGKBOUS    PLANTS   or   THB    OKDER   RUBIA^KS, 

leofthesi 


□ 


CEPHALA'NTHUS  Z..  Thb  Button-wood.    Lm.  Syil.  Tetriadria 
Monog^ia. 

».FnMt,S.L«i  Lmh.  ni,  LSa;  Jim.  M»m.  Hui.A 

'       ^£38,;  Don'!  Mill.,  3,  a  eia  I  Lodd.  CiL,  cd.  IHB. 

,  Aower  j  in  altatka  to  th«  flvwm  brini  dl^otcd  In 

Gcti.  CAar.,  4v.  Calyx  with  an  obverselv  pyranii<lal  tube,  and  an  angular 
5'toothed  limb.  CoroUa  with  a  alenoer  tube,  and  a  ^left  limb;  lobea 
erectish.  Stamau  4>,  short,  ioierted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  hBrdlj 
exserted.  Style  much  euerted.  Stigma  capitate.  Fndl  inveraely  pyr»- 
ntidal,  crowned  bj  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  2 — 4-?celled,  and  separating  into 
i — 1' parts ;  cells,  or  parts,  l-aeeded,  mdehiscent,  and  aometimes  empty  by 
abortiOD.  Seedi  oblong,  termmatii^  in  a  little  ^loui  bladder.  Acbuvieii 
somewhat  cartilaginous.  Embryo  mrerted  in  the  albumen,  with  a  Bupericv 
radicle.  {Don'iMiB.,  iii.  p.  610.) —  Shrubs,  whh  terete  branches.  LeRTCa 
opposite,  or  3  in  a  whorl. 

•  1.  C.  occiDBNTA^Lis  L.    The  Western  Button-wood. 

Hnitifitali(m.    Un.  Sn,  138.;  Dec  Pnid.,i.p.SaB.i  Don't  MUL,  A  n  na  |  l;Dd.  Cd.,  ad.  I83E. 

Sfmiirma.    C.ovpoiltauhw  lfeiKtlf(tt.,t>.«S7.iSwanipaiiiti«Fknr«(,.«Hrr. 

fi^Tdiiiui.    I>u%k  Arti,,l.t.S«.;SdikufirH»ir-   ■  "'  —...-...-.....-..  o--.. 

L  nt  l^uk.  AlDL,  330,  t.  rr.  K  «.  1  and  mi  Ai. » 

Spec.  Ciar.,  4".  Leaves  oppodte,  or  3 
in  a  whorl,  otrate  or  oral,  acumi- 
nated. Peduncles  much  longer  than 
the  heads,  usuallv  by  threes  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  Petioles  red- 
dish next  the  branches.     " 


iieofanwrble.  Flow»s  whitish  yellow.  Thereare 


of  this  ntedes  bavins  the  btanchleta  and  young  leaves  other  niuinjui  or 
downy.  (!>«,■,  am.,mp.  610.)     A  riirub,  growing  to  the  height  of  fh»i 


.  ^m.,ui.p.  OHJ.J  A  snruii,  growing  to  the  bd 
a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  FloriL— ...  „,„„,■ 
places.  Itwasintrodueedin  1735,and  flowers  in  July  and  AuguW.  It  wiU 
grow  in  common  gardm  s<mI,  but  prefers  peat  kept  moist ;  and  u  propagated 
chiefly  by  seeds,  but  will  also  grow  by  cuttings  and  layers.    It  6  an  iiiter- 
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PAST  III. 


eniK«farub,froiii  iu  corioui  raond  bodi  at  Sawat,mti  from  the  UIctkm 
of  die  MaMJD  ■!  slm4  the&e  appear.  Price  ol  pixna,  b  the  Loodon  dun 
*«ne*,  UW.  ;  It  BoUwiiler,  1  kaac -,  and  at  Sew  \'oA,  a  caas. 

■  C  o.  2  brach^paliu.  Dec.  Prod.,  ir.  p.  539.  —  Leavea  cUiptk-oUong, 

3  in  >  it\toT\,  or  &boft  petk^e* ;  peooks  3 — I  &nes  long.     Tbere  arc 

wietieii  of  due,  widi  cftber  glabrous  or  downj  bisDchcs.     A  nstiie 

of  the  north  of  Mexico,  near  Rio  de  la  Trinidad  and  Brjar,  tAere  H 

wa«  colletw-d  bj  Berlandier.  {Don't  MJJ^  iiL  p.  610.) 

.Sumc  o/^  iprcu-r  of  Cephalitilhui  are  described  in  Dc  Caodolle's  PnnlrDMiii 

sod  Don'it  Milier  ;  but  they  are  natifes  of  Soudi  America,  the  East  Indies, 

or  Oiina,  and  are  considered  as  requiring  die  green-house  or  the  stove. 

'     App.  L      Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Order 
Ruiiidccie. 


nx  till  sropctllH  of  ■"  ■--*    —'■■-■-  —^-•--  -...-- 

bUUrquiHllMutba. 

■umuAillr  Id  Ihc  lUcvliUon  aftlHiDlenDUUii>i<;-tn.  w—^- 
innll  In  (he  counlif  where  It  U  ■  nillie.  The  wiicid  U 
nft,  and  unfll  fir  uk  In  lbs  uu  In  EagUnd,  the  plmt  li 
t»n«rMlLT  '^•T*  'n   grwn.bouMn   or  colil-piU;   but  It  will 

'■" -  Mpoiute.    II  require!  1  itwdT  •iluUiDD,  u 

•riui'/i'iJdo"  ComiTTn  JuM.  G™.  (Doo'i  ««.,  3.  p.  fiSl)  i  Ifciuin  jM>«nirani  7».wl 
MiM.,%  A,  ukI   oatjlii.  IUJ.)i  Lfciam  te'tidum  Lilt,  fil.f    Lfcium  IndlcuD  Bttt-;   1 

tuaeaXilA LBia.  Co*.,  f.  HA;  Hoehuiia ---.—  '...^ —  —  ■>  -^ 

—      -       Ih'tud*  fH-lWii  Snlii*.  , 


..with a  ng.  i  l^tud* fo'lKla SalM.  Pnti., p.  at.\  Surini. 
frutlcUa  Uey',  I/oM.  i^r. ;  It  a  lullTe  or  ChW  Jipen,  ■»! 

Uw  Iu)aM  of  in,  or  sh.,  with  inall,  dirk  «tecn,  ihlnlog  lEivi 


PUcama  filmihila  AIL  \  Bartlliitrtil  ICO|Arl»  HcM.  Jciai  Eiol; 

wbtf*  It  RKiwi  to  the  heighl  of  £  n. ;  iml  wai  Inltoduccd  In  _ 

ITTOh  but  nat  not  yet  flowered.  ~  1^  %>1^ 

MM«NbllUA<;MH.EM.,^«U.l.(S9.f.3S6.)  hai  beenan  ^  03]         4  ^|^4 

Ttw  male  ami  ArmalB  flowcn  ate  producnl  on  duftreol  planti.'uic  (ormei  being  bnnniufa,  and  the 
laUarimn.  'IIiIj l> in nernten  Capeihrub,  an  old  InhiblUnt  Draurgieen.lioiiw,wbEntlfanna 
a  dtnt*  Aitlfflate  Uiihi  tomeume*  v  higb  ai  iJL.and  flowetlDg  In  JuoeaiKl  July.    It  wetlde*erTd 

l«MaAii^^,A>t.2>«'>I|l'll:<,.^f  fit^,  Jac<^  Icon.  Rar.,L 


jdlowlah  flowen  InSrptc 

jMnMla  Jac^lwl   U        .  , 

elnra  BM.  Krp.,  t.  1IK.  i  la  a  nailie  of  l^n,  gn^lii 
Ubular  fluwrtt,  with  a  tube  about  9  llnta  innf.  which 


nljt  Dou-i  Milt.,  3  p.  Wfi-i  B.  triphf  na  H, 
Teof  !^»ain,  grovlnB  to  the  tKifht  otSf 
"  '*■""  * ->..->.  appear  (torn  April  to  N* 

M'al^»mna>T^w^L"'nr^>^^^fc^„'r"°^n^™#.ji» 
k  man  PulmmH  than  thiwe  at  Ih 

•HWa|IMnChaiia.MSdilett.,£ ,_ 

..  1  3KS.,0mH.  >f-t;t^.  n  107.. and il 838.;  a »i 


S.1  H  as  eucedltulj  elcfau  IttU' twiDRM 
It  it  a  natlTc  of  BuKioi  A;i«i  and,  Vt 
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CHAP.  LXV. 

OF    THE   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS    SPECIES   OF   THE   ORDER 

LOBELIA^CES. 

Tu>A  G.  Don  i»  a  genut  that  contains  loroe  tall.growing  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  Chill,  which 
might  technically  be  considered  as  suSVuticose ;  because.  In  fhimes  and  green-houses,  thejr  retain 
their  leaves,  and  do  not  die  down  during  winter.  Among  these  arc  T.  ttaUcijhlia  (v.  Don  :  Lob^U^ 
T^iM  Ait ;  L  gigantda  Sim»  Bot.  Me^.,  1 17K5. ;  and  L.  saliciRiUa  Sivt.,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  16  ft.,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  the  open  garden  during  the  summer  season. 

LoMAa  arbitrea  Font  and  L.  iu/tirba  Cham,  are  natives  of  the  Society  Islands,  superb  plants 
which  grow  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft ;  but  neither  of  them  have  been  yet  introduced.  A  shrubby 
•pecies  of  Lobdita  ttook  Valparaiso,  In  Knight's  Exotic  Nurserv,  which  has  not  yet  received  a  name, 
appears  as  if  it  would  grow  8  ft  or  10  ft  high ;  and,  fhnn  Its  blue  flowers,  and  deep  green  leaves.  It 
would  make  a  fine  appearance  agaiost  a  wall. 


CHAP.  LXVI. 

HALF-HARDY    PLANTS    BELONGING  TO  THE   ORDER   CAMPANULA'CEJE. 

JI/iisscAia  aUrta  Dumort. ;  Camp4nula  a6rea  Z.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  160.,  Bot.  Reg.,  1 57. ;  is  an 
evergreen*  suflhiticose  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  S  ft  or  more,  in  Madeira  and  Teneriffb, 
among  rocks.  It  is  an  interesting  shrub,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  miniature  tree  The  stem 
Is  simple,  rather  fleshy,  marked  by  the  scars  left  by  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  but  fUmished  with 
a  crown  of  leaves  at  'top,  and  annual  floriferous  brandies,  which  are  disposed  in  a  leafy  pyramidal 
panicle.  Leaves  3— 6  in.  long,  pale  green,  shining.  Peduncles  1—S.flowered.  Flowers  erect 
[Don's  Mm.,  IIL  p  772.)  From  the  habit  of  this  plantl  it  la  better  adapted  for  conservative,  rockwork, 
than  for  being  trained  to  a  wall ;  but  it  may  be  tried  in  both  manners;  fbr,  as  it  ripens  seeds  flreely, 
the  loss  of  plants  can  easily  be  supplied. 


CHAP.  LXVII. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER   COMPO^'SITiE. 

General  Characteristics,  Flowers  grouped  in  heads ;  those  in  each  head  so 
disposed,  and  so  environed  by  an  involucre  composed  of  bracteas,  that  cor- 
responds to  a  calyx,  as  to  seem  to  constitute  but  one  flower.  The  leading 
characteristics  of  the  separate  flowers  are  the  following  :  —  Ovary  inferior, 
bearing  on  its  top,  in  many,  pappus  of  some  kind.  Corolla  of  1  petal. 
Stamens  5,  their  anthers  connate  into  a  tube.  Style  encircled  by  the  tube ; 
its  top  bifid,  the  portions  of  it  extended  above  the  tube.  Ovary  with  I  cell 
and  I  erect  ovule.  (Lindlet/*s  IrUrod.  to  N,  S,,  and  Lessmg^s  Synopsis  Generum 
Compositarum,  1832.)  The  eenera  of  this  order  that  include  hardy  ligneous 
species  are  but  few.  The  following  characteristics  of  them  are  derived  chiefly 
firom  Lessing's  Synops,  Gen,  Comp,  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  are  all  of  the  easiest  propagation  and  culture  in  any 
common  garden  soil. 

Stjeheli^n^  Lessing.  Flowers  bisexual.  Pappus  with  its  segments  branched, 
feathery,  and  in  a  single' row.  Rachis  (receptacle^  with  chaffy  projections. 
Involucre  of  many  rows  of  bracteas.  Heads  purplish  violet,  omall  shrubs^ 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  Leaves  silkily  tomentose  beneath,  entire. 
^A^ccHARis  jR.  Br,  Sexes  dioecious,  or  mostly  so;  with  the  pappus,  in  the 
male  flowers,  with  its  segments  in  a  single  row,  in  the  female  ones,  vrith  its 
segments  in  several  rows;  the  coroUa  filiform.  Where  the  sexes  are 
not  dicecious,  die  flowers  of  several  rows  in  the  exterior  of  the  head  are 
female  :  the  rest  Lessing  has  not  characterised ;  but  it  would  appear,  from 
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the  Hort.  Kew,y  that  the>'  are  bisexual.  Rachis  naked.  Bradeaa  of  the 
involucre  imbricate.  Heads  whitish,  solitary,  or  aggregate.  Shmba  or 
trees  of  North  Amenca ;  the  young  branchlets,  in  many,  tiscoub.  Leaves 
alternate,  entire,  in  most  coriaceous. 

I^vaIi,  a  single  row  of  flowers  in  the  outline  of  the  head,  female  ;  the  rest 
male.  Not  any  pappus.  Rachis  bearing  bracteoles.  Involucre  of  a  single 
row  of  bracteas,  and  these  few.  Heads  in  a  terminal,  linear,  spike.  Heri» 
or  shrubs  of  North  America,  with  leaves  alternate  or  oppostte,  with  8 
ribs. 

Santoli^na  L.  a  single  row  of  female  flowers  in  the  outline  of  the  head; 
the  corolla  of  each  of  these  with  a  ligula  that  is  much  shorter  than  the 
tube,  and  spreads  rayedly.  The  rest  of  the  flowers  bisexual ;  the  coroDa 
tubuJar,  without  a  ligula.  Not  any  pappus.  Involucre  bell-shaped.  Bracteas 
imbricate.  Heads  borne  solitarily  at  the  tips  of  peduncles,  includmg  many 
flowers.  Small  shrubs,  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  more  or  less  tomeo- 
tosc ;  their  leaves  alternate,  cut  in  a  bipinnate  manner. 

^RTEMi's/^  Cass.  Flowers  in  the  heaa  either  all  bisexual,  or  those  of  a 
single  row  in  the  outline,  females ;  the  rest  bisexual.  Not  any  pappus. 
Rachis  naked  or  villose.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  dry,  filmy  in  the 
margin,  imbricate.  Heads  small,  each  of  few  flowers ;  the  heads  disposed 
in  spikes,  racemes,  or  pyramidal  panicles.  Chiefly  herbs,  but  also  a  few 
shrubs,  natives  of  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  kinds  to  be  described  in 
this  work  have  their  flowers  partly  female  and  partly  bisexual,  as  described 
above,  and  their  rachis  naked. 

^ELicHRY^suM  Lcsstng,  Flowcrs  in  the  head  either  all  bisexual,  or  with  the 
external  row  of  them  female.  Pappus  with  a  single  row  of  s^;meot8. 
Rachis  without  bracteoles.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  of  various  colours ; 
the  inner  ones  spreading  more  or  less,  and  rayedly,  about  the  head.  Heads 
solitary  or  aggre^te,  each  of  many  flowers.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  most  of 
which  are  found  m  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 

CiNERA^RiA  Lessing.  External  flowers  of  the  head  female;  with  ligulate 
corollas,  spread  rayedly.  The  rest  bisexual,  and  their  corollas  tubular. 
Pappus  with  its  segments  in  several  rows.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  filmy 
in  the  mai^n,  in  one  row.  Rachis  flat,  without  bracteas.  Heads  in 
corymbs.  Flowers  yellow.  Herbs  or  small  shrubs,  of  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope.  The  one  species  that  we  have  to  describe  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.     Leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  variously  cut  in  a  pinnate 


manner. 


Genus  I. 


ST^HELPNi^  Lessing.    The  St^helina.    Lin,  Sy»t.  Syngen^sia 

.£qualis. 

Idniifieaikm.    Lening  Synopt.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  & ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  8.  voL  4  pi  51fi: 
Sifnomyme.    SUDhelinc^  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Drrivaiion.    So  named  in  honour  of  John  Henry  SUtkeliM,  and  hif  son  Benedict,  SwiM  boUniats  and 
physicians. 

■tt  1.  S.  DU^BiA  L.     The  doubtful,  or  Rosenuny-ieaved,  Stsehelina. 

IdentifiaUkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  117&  ;  Less.  Syn.  Ocn.  Compos.,  p.  5. ;  Willd.  Spi  PL,  a  pi  1783L ;  Ger.  Pro^., 

190. 1 6. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  8.  t.  4.  ^  512. 
&monjfme.    S.  rosmartnifblia  Ca$t.,  aocordins  to  Less.  Syn.  Gen.  Compo^  p.  5. 
Emgrammgs.    Ger.  Pror.,  p.  190.  t  & ;  Lam.  uL,  66&  C  ^  ;  and  oar  fig.  83B. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  sessile,  linear,  finely  toothed,  tomentose  beneath. 
Inner  bracteas  of  the  involucre  lanceolate,  elongate.  ( Wiiid,  Sp,  PL)  A 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  England,  a  hardy  shrub,  with  fragrant 
flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July.    It  is  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
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tinga,  and  will  grow  in  any  light  sandy  soil ;  at* 
taining  the  height  of  a  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  three  or  four 
j-ears.     It  was  cultivated  by  Parkinson  in  1640. 

App.  i.     Half'hardjf  Species  ofStahelina. 

St'dkfti'm  L.  Then  uv  tvo  fncrubousv  neciM.  S.  arierJaemi 
ud  3.  OHnmrptiet,  tocta  coniUcral  pnur  pbnti  •,  tbr  Ant  gnm. 
Iiit,ta Iht  hel(hl oT 6 IL.^^wkI  the ottanu  t^I oTE ft. i  i^*^ »■« 


a 


AA'CCHARIS  R.  Br.    Thb  Baccharis,  or  PLOuanvAN's  Spikenard. 

Lm.  Syil.  Syngeneain  Sup^rJIua. 
UeiulflaUaii.    Utm.  9^.  On.  Compoi.,  p.  EM.  j  Alt.  Hoft.  Kan.,  nl.  i.  toL  5  p.  E5. 
arwinmt.    BuchintF,  Fr. ;  Buchutl,  Ofr. 
iJrHHMtw.    Ftodi  fbcobitf,  wiiK;  bccaufe  dT  tJw  tlnoiu  ddourof  Lti  root.    Plinj  uyi  the  roM 


I  I. 


r  filir 


di  Dnm..  L  tt ,  AH.  HoR.  Km., 


I    Lin.  Sp..  IIM.;  W111d.S|iPl,3.p.l 

JS^mS^t    SdiinldtB>uni.,[,'M.Tb»l!b>ai.  Arb-.tSS-iVKlouc;^. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  obovacc,  crenately  notched  on 

the  terminal  portion.  (WUld.  Sp.PI.,'ai.  p.  1915.) 

Flowers   white,  with   a  dot   erf    purple,    and   re- 
sembling those  of  the  groundsel,  but  larger.     A 

native  of  North  America,  on  the  sea  coast,  from 

Maryland  to   Florida.     It  has  been   in  cultivatioD 

in  Bridah  rardcns  mnce  1683  ;  it   grows  to  the  < 

height  of  8Tt.  or  10ft.,  and  flowers  from   S^tem- 

ber  to  November.    It  U  chidly  remaHuUe  for  the 

glaucous  hue  of  its  leaves,  in  consequence  of  the  i 

whole  plant  being  covered  with  a  whitish  powder.  4 

Its  ^neralappearanceaccordswiththat  of  the  genus  W 

.i4'tnplex,Bnd  theshrubaof  both&milie8are,accord-   ' 

ingly,  well  calculated  for  bein^  grouped  together. 

.fiacchoris  ialimifolia  will  ^ow  in  any  common  soil 

which  in  tolerably  dry,  attaining  the  heisht  of  6  ft.  or 

f<ft.,  in  3  or  4  years,  and  forming  a  large,  loose- 
headed,  robust-looking  bush,  of  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 

in  height.antl  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  diameter, in  10  years. 

It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  Price  of  guants, 

in  the  London  nurseries.  If,  each. 
'  8.  .S.  angdstifo'lia   Parih,     The  narrow-leaved  Bacchaiis,  o 

iniBi'i  Spiirnard. 
UtnUficttUon.    Punh  VL  Amcr.  9itfL,  £.  p.SSS. 

Spec.  Char.,  S[c.     Lesves  narrow,  linear,  entire.     Panicle  compound,  many- 
flowered.     Invnhicre  small.  {Encyc.  nf  P&mtt,  p.703.)     A  subevergreen 
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AmBOltCTUX    ASD    FkCTICXTriC. 


III. 


of  lev 

ofNofth 

Carolina  to  Florida,  and  oo  the  baaks  of  the 
Jolj  to  SeptcxDber.     It 


lS12.and 

gfwi  to  the  hoebt  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft^  n  laawig  ks  leMcs.  io  maid  wtwanm, 

tiiroasfa  the  enater  port  of  the  vintcr.    Tbov  were  piaots  io  the  TwickcB- 

Bocank~  Garden,  Giiubridge  Bocbdc  Garden,  aad  io  tint  of  BiDy  St. 

a  few  rears  aso. 

B.  ^amrmtifi^jra  >lidix.  FL  Aioer.  2.  p.  12a^  Pnrsh  FL  Amer.  SqiC^  2. 
p.  523^  is  described  a«  barine  tbe  learcs  sxDoocb,  cnvtMtU  oboiatc,  toocbed 
towards  tbe  point;  tbe  beads  of  flowers  axiihrv,  sesale,  reouce ;  and  the  scales 
of  tbe  caljx  brown  abore.  It  is  a  oatire  of  VireiDia  aad  Carofina,  in  woodi 
on  tbe  sea  coast,  flowering  from  August  to  October ;  but  it  has  not  jret  been 


w 


ltaL,L5l-.lK» 
»  beno 


if  m, 


wottbj  id 


Genus  II L 


rVA  L.    The  It  a.    Lim.  Sytl.  Siiigcnesia  Neoessaria. 


DrrirM< 


Lib.  G«a.  PL,  I4S. 


.%it.  H«t.  Kcv^  cdL  2.  ToL  5l  PL  1$1. 
I'ltf,  a  iiiMi  Qwd  by  the 


•  1.  /.  fbutk'scens  L.    The  sbrubbv  Iva. 


p^i 


12.LS7. 


u 


AcL,  a  |k.2SL :  WiM.  SpL  PL,  &  p. 
Ponh  FI  Amer.  ScfiC,  2.  pLoSa 
I.    AfrnMo  afflnif  Mrartikia  ftgt/TWW  Ateft.  Jim 
L  V'i  Butard  Jesuits'  Bark  Tree. 
Emgrmwngt.  Plok.  Alao^  12.  L  77.  f .  L ;  &ac7c.  of  PlaaU,  p.  7U.  C  1378S. ; 
mmd  our  Jig.  ^A, 

Spec.  Ckar^  Sfc.  Leares  lanceolate,  deeply  serrated, 
rough  with  dots.  {W\Ud,  Spec.  Plant.)  A  natire  of 
North  America,  from  Xew  England  to  Florida,  on 
tbe  sea  coast ;  flowering  in  August  and  September. 
Cultivated  in  Britain  in  1711.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft^  and,  in  sheltered  dry  situa- 
tions, is  tolerably  hardy;  but,  when  freely  exposed 
in  moist  soil,  it  is  apt  to  be  killed  to  the  ground  in 
severe  vrinters-  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  f 
but,  not  being  a  plant  of  much  beauty,  it  is  seldom  met 
with  in  collections. —  I.  tmbricdta  Willd.  b  described  by 
Pursh  as  a  smooth  shrub,  with  linear  lanceolate  entire 
leaves,  found  on  the  sea  coast,  frt>m  Carolina  to 
Georgia.     It  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 
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Genus  IV 


□ 


SANTOLFNA  L.     Thb  Santolina,  or  Lavesder  Cottos.    Lm,  ^si. 

S^-ngenesia  i^ualis. 

Idtni/JIcatkm.    tin.  Gen.  PL,  177& ;  Leu.  Syo.  Oca.  Compoc.p.  iJ9. ;  Ait  Hort  Rev.,  ed.  S.  voL  4. 


p.  5 17 


Santolioe,  Pr. 
From  aoMctef , 


. ;  Heiligenpllaiucv  Ger. 

,  Doly,  and  Umatm^  flax ;  so  called  fttm  it*  suppoaed  mwfiral  qnilitira 

Descriptkm,    Diminutive  evergreen  undersbrubs,  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe ;  of  easy  culture  and  propagation,  by  cuttings,  in  any  poor  aandj  soil. 
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«.  1.  S.  Chamjecypari^ssus  L.     The  Dwarf  Cypress  Santolina,  or  common 

Lavender  Cotton. 

Identification.    Un.  Sp.,  1179. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  S.  p.  1797. }  AU.  Hort  Kew.,  ed. 

2.  vol.  4.  p.  617. 
Engravimgt.    lAin.  Ill, ^1. 1 3. ;  and  our^.  636. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Branches  tomentose.  Leaves  hoary,  toothed ; 
the  teeth  obtuse,  and  in  four  rows.  Each  peduncle  bearing 
a  single  head  of  flowers,  which  has  a  downy  involucre. 
{Willd,^,  P/.,  iii.  p.  1797.)  A  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  since  1573.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  It  was  common  in  gardens  in  Gerard's 
time,  who  says  it  is  acrid,  bitter,  and  aromatic,  and  has  much 
the  same  qualities  as  southernwood.  It  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  vermifuge,  but  is  now  disused. 

n.  2.  S.  (C.)  SQUARRo^SA  W.    The  squarrose  (?4eaved)  Santolina,  or  Lavender 

Cotton. 

Jdcnt^atUm.    Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  &  p.  17ga  :  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.  toL  4.  p.  517. 
Sunomynu.    ^rdtanum  fce'mina  fblii*  Ex\cu>  Moris.  Hist.,  3.  p.  12.  s.  6.  t.  3.  f.  17. 
Engraving.    Mori*.  Hift.,  3.  t  &  f.  17. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Branches  tomentose.  Leaves  hoary,  toothed ;  teeth  awl- 
shaped,  spreading  in  4  rows.  Peduncles  bearing  severally  at  the  tip  a  single 
head  of  flowers,  the  involucre  of  which  is  glabrous.  (WUld.  Sp.PL^m, 
p.  798.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  cultivated  in  Britain  since 
1770;  growing  to  the  height  of  \\  ft.  or  2  fl.,  and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  July  and  August. 

a.  3.  S.  vi'ridis  W.     The  green  Santolina,  or  Lavender  Cotton. 

Identification    WllkL  Sp.  PI.,  3.  p.  1798.  ;  Alt  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  voL  4.  p.  5ia 

Spec.  CJiar,,  S^c.  Branches  glabrous.  Leaves  glabrous,  toothed ;  teeth  awl- 
shaped,  Uraight,  in  4  rows.  Heads  of  flowers  solitary  on  the  tips  of  pe- 
duncles. Involucre  glabrous.  {WUld.  Sp.  PL,  iii.  p.  1793.)  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  Britain  in  1727 ;  growing  2  fl.  or  3  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  July.  This  sort  is  very  distinct  from  the  common 
species,  in  its  growing  shoots,  foliage,  and  peduncles  being  of  a  fresh  green 
colour,  and  thus  afibrding  an  obvious  contrast  to  the  hoary  aspect  of  the 
common  sort.  Its  leaves  have,  also,  their  segments  more  divaricate ;  and 
its  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  are  of  greater  diameter. 
It  is  an  eligible  kind  of  shrub  for  planting  u[>on  dry  rockwork,  in  a  sunny 
and  sheltered  situation,  and,  thus  placed,  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  Like  most  of  the  other  sorts  of  this  genus,  it  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  except  in  botanic  gardens.  It  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  three  kinds 
of  S.  CharoaecjTparlssus  which  were  cultivated  by  Miller, 
and  considered  by  him  as  species.  TSee  Martyn's  Miller.) 
There  are  plants  m  the  collection  ot  the  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
which,  from  their  deep  green  foliage,  appear  distinct ;  out 
whether  specifically  so  or  not,  we  have  not  presumed  to  *\ 
decide. 

tL  4.  S.  AosMARiNiFo^LiA  L.    The  Rosemary-leaved  Santo- 
lina, or  Lavender  Cotton. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1180. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  &  p.  1796. ;  Smith  Exot  Bot, 

2.  p.  5.  t  62. :  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  voL  4.  i.  18. 
Engravings.    Exot  Bot,  2.  t.  62. ;  Enqrc  of  PUntc,  p.  695.  t  11655.  ;  and  our 

J&.  83d 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Branches  glabrous.  Leaves  linear;  lower 
ones  rather  downy,  tubercled  on  the  margin ;  upper  ones 
glabrous,  flat,  entire.  Heads  of  flowers  solitary  at  the 
tips  of  peduncles.  Involucre  elabrous.  (WiUd.  Sp,  PL,  iii. 
p.  1798.)  A  native  of  Spain,  cultivated  in  Britain  since  1683, 
and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  September. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


□ 


/fELICHRY'SUM  Letting.  The  livLiciiKi%\iu,or EvEKLAn-ma  Flowek. 
Lin.  Si/tl.  SjiigenS^  Sup^rflua. 

JdntiUtcatioH.    LctfL  SynDiii-  ^ea  CoiDpoa,,  p.  !f74. 

Symimymt.      Put  or  Unmphlllum  I,n>.  On. /V.,  1«SS,,  U  IdapMd  1q   Jlit.  BiM.  Xcw.,  ed.  1  ml.  5l 

p.  10. 
DrrinalKin.    FniD  Mliw.  Uie  lun,  ml  c*nm,  gold  j  Ln  »(•»«<  to  Ibc  Ucwomi. 

■.  I.  H,  5tcb'ch*s  a.  Don.     The  Stcechas  Helichrymm,  or  romnum  MrsUy 

Everlailmg  Flower. 
Idmiificaliim^  D.  Don  ;  Loud.  Hon 


?niuihbLiuTn  ^ 
irin.  Dai.  Prmpt.,  i 


LSp.Pl.S.  p.1903..  j<il«.BsrI.JEniL,td.a.*oLB,pll; 
LiJ&l  EiK)e.afFlinU,|LlS99.(:mEa. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  twiggy.  LeaveB  linear.  Heads  of  flowen in  acorn- 
pound  corymb.  (fVilld.  Sp.Pl.,  as  Gnapbalium  iSt<E'chaB.}  A  natne  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Spab.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britain  in  1629,  vhen 
it  grows  to  2  (I.  or  3  ft.  high,  and  produceB  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
October.  Tt  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  with  long,  slender,  irr^ular  branches, 
the  lower  ones  having  blunt  leaves,  2^  in.  long,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad 
at  the  endi  those  on  the  flower  atalks  are  very  narrow,  and  end  in  acute 
points;  and  the  whole  plant  is  very  woolly.  The  flowers  terminate  in  a 
compound  corymb ;  the  calyxes  are  at  first  silvery,  but  afterwards  turn  to 
a  yellow  sulphur  colour.  Ifthe  flowers  are  gathered  before  thev  are  much 
opened,  the  heads  will  continue  in  beauty  many  years  if  kept  trom  air  and 
dust.  The  plant  is  of  easv  culture  in  dry  calcareous  soils ;  but  it  requires 
to  he  placed  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation ;  and,  north  of  London,  it  will,  in 
many  places  require  a  conservative  wall.  This  species  is  now  scarcely  to  be 
procured  in  any  of  the  London  nurseries,  though  some  years  ago  there 
c  plants  of  it  in  the  Hammersmith  collection. 


Half-hardtf  Species  of  the  Helichrysum. 
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CINERA'RIA  Leumg.    Thb  Cineraria.    Un.  Syil.  Syi^enfsia 

Sup^LlB. 

lialipeaUai.  Lck  SjunpL  Gtn.  Comiw,  p.  me, 
^moi^ma.  DnenirCp  Fr.  ;  AKhmpfluiie,  G<t. 
Dtrtfalirm.    From  cinerei,  juhua^  (he  mrl^Ace  or  the  leiTH  being  nnf  red  wilhilDwn. 

t.  I.  C.  mahi'tima  L.     The  Sea-iide-inAabUing  Cineraria,  or  the  Sea  Ragwort. 

3p.,lg«.  4  Willi  Sjt  Pl„3,  p.75.i  Ait  Hart.  Kcw,,  ed.  i  vols.  p75. 
■Uitod,  i'rt-pt.SW.i  JicolMi'a  matltiiM  flO».  i  Sldliiii  K^woiL 
DmfrawBigi.    mm.  GiM.,  t.  S7I.  !  FlirL,  689.  f.  7.  ;  Lob.   I«Hi.,  CRi  ;  On.  EmK.,  980.  I.  4. 

;^c.  Char.,^c,  Leaves  pinnatifid,  tomcntosc  beneath ;  the  lobes  obtuse,  and  each 
consistWof  about  3  obtuse  lobelets.  Flowers  in  panicles.  Involucre  tomen- 
tose.  (IViild.  ^.  PI.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  onihe  sea  coast  and  on 
rocks.  It  grows  about  Vaucluse,  in  the  cliffs  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  above 
the  spring.  It  vras  cultivated  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Ucmrd  and  Parkinson, 
and  was  W  these  authors,  and  by  Miller,  erroneously  considered  us  indi- 
genous. It  is  a  suflrutescent  plant,  with  rambling  branches,  growing,  in  drji 
soil  and  a  warm  situation,  3  ft.  or  4  (t.  high,  and  producing  its  j'ellow  regwort- 
likctlowerefrom  June  to  August.  Unlessplanted 
in  very  dry  soil,  it  is  liable  to  be  killed  to  the 
ground  in  severe  winters ;  but  such  is  the  beauty 
whitish,  large,  and  deeply  sinuated  fo- 
„  .  t  every  season  of  the  year,  that  it  well 
deserves  a  place  agmnst  a  conservative  wall, 
where  it  may  be  placed  near  Salinum  marpnk- 
tum,  and  any  other  ligneous  whitish-leaved  specie* 
of  that  genus. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  ofCitterdr 

li^eoui, 

c«pUbte  oT  beliig  |if«cct«/durinff  the  itlnter  tei 
*~ "'td upon  11.  tcn^Mtai/lt.EVXptTbmiri 
...m-.i ... k  „  airted  in  our  Hart. 


uitheipTlDj 
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App.  I.     Half-hardy  Genera  bdoiighig  to  the  Ortier  Compdsita. 

Ttuilih  then  an  bm  planti  bcton^ng  to  the  otder  Conndalo,  whcUier  hBrdjr  «  halUmiir, 

which  are  tiulj  lipKoiu,  yet  Ihnemii  numbrr  vhlch  mn  luffrutiiuc;  and  vhich,  though  viuSj 
kept  In  the  ftaint,  grrvn-hauic,  or  trttn  ttmt,  mmj  be  tiird,  with  erwr  proBpfct  ot  auovu,  ml  the  iam 
Of  ■  coiiieftttiTe  will,  or  on  rockwvrk  which  kacaubleoflKinEprvlKMd  durinv  vmtn-.  Weihal 
Dotkce  Lhegenera  to  which  thcKbelonB  In  the  order  hi  which  Ihcjr  aregtven  In  LeHiui'B  ajHuy^f, 
ud  chiefly  refer  for  the  ipetJvA  to  our  thriv  Britanmicvi, 

hcjeht  oT^ft    It  li  an  erect  ihrub,  with  honrjr  leavef.  retembMiig  Ihoae  of  a  willow. 
Arclilii'L.    Thli  lia  lory  intereilingniniilTconiiKlngDrunderihnibi,  all  natlTe<  or  the  Capecf 


A.  tiipfra  L.  [Bol.Sfg.tt.tA.)  hai  fcUov  rayi,  and  grow*  to  the  bciglit  of  3ft.,iDweridf  fivu  Jbbc 
to  3cptcmber. 


rW»frg(Ma 


1  rUIng  II  high  •■  3  ft.  O.JIaifaifdlia  BoL  Cab.,  L 
Dur  fig.  847.  ;  O.  pinitila  BdI.  NIC..L  768.  1  O.  prc- 
— ■■  O.  coroJVFi/iWrd  i  an  ipeciH  ftcquent  io  col- 


Oitntp^Tvmn  it  a  Cape  genui  or  low  eteitreeti  *hnibe,  growlDi 
height  of  Bit  or  10  It.  ana  producing  Iheir  jellow  Bower" ftom  Apnl  to 
Several  of  them  are  flgiiird  in  our  Enevdop^^ia  of  Ptanlti  aitd  o.pt 
[.(Orf.  Ci»..  t-lTO.:  and  out  figi.  US,  &IB,  and  SJO.)wiUg!na  unii 

CaUnduta  u  a  seniu  of  which  leveral  fpeciea  an  nalivH  of  the  Cj 
an  erergreeiu,  riting  ai  high  ai  Sit.  oi  ittt  producing  yellow  flow* 
April  to  AuguiL  AiTlhe  tpedei  ate  heautlful  C.  rkrytoKlktmyiilaVi 
Rag.,  t.  M. ;  and  oucjtg.  SSI.]>  may  nrre  to  eiempUff  the  geniu. 

Mutirok  Cav.  This  is  an  exceedingly  intereating  genus  of  thnibby  cliiid>- 
en,  will)  leaveB  terroiDating  in  tendrils,  by  tlie 
prehension  of  which  die  stems  are  supported. 
The  species  are  natives  of  South  Amenca,  and 
only  three  of  them,  as  &r  as  we  know,  have 
yet  been  introduced.  M.  labf^ia  D.  Don  in 
Bri(.i^;..Garii.,2dser.,t.288.,andourj%,858., 
ia  a  native  of  Valparaiso,  which  has  flowered  in 
a  frame  at  Kilmington  Rectory,  Wilts.  The 
flowers  are  palepink  and  yellow,  and  the  leaves 
cordate-ohloDE,  ending  in  a  scollop,  or  notch, 
the  midrib  of  the  leu  being  extended  up  the 
blade  of  the  leaf,  through  the  centre  of  the 
notch,  and  being  continued  into  a  tendril  3  in.  \ 
long.  M.  arachnoidea  Mart.  (Bot,  Mag.,  t. 
2705.)  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  with  red  flowers, 
produced  in  July  and  August.  A  plant,  ap- 
parcntly  of  the  tonner  species  has  stood  out ') 
three  winters  in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  without 
slightest  protection,  and  appears  perfectly 


hardy.    Multi'ia  latjfulia  represents  a  ^ily  of 
climbers  so  very  diflcrent  from  every  other  ] 


T  hitherto  propagated 


British 
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gnrdciw,  tJiQt  we  caiiiiot  liiit  strongly  rccommcnJ  il  for  trial  against  every  enn- 
iervBtivc  wall. 

DaAlit  Cat),  There  ia  an  arborcKcent  'species  o(  this  genus,  which,  in 
Menico,  is  sail)  to  grow  as  high  as  40  ft.  A  plant  of  it  was  introdureil  inlo 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  in  1835,  and  it  was  seen  in  the  August  of 
that  year  by  Dr.  Neill  of  Canoninills  Cottage,  wlio  describes  it  as  "  a  cutting, 
resembling  a  middtc-sized  trunk  or  small  stem  of  an  elder  bush,  as  thick  as 
&  man's  W,  and  fully  as  woody  as  the  elder.  It  was  throning  out  leaves 
ray  like  those  of  our  herbaceous  species,"  {Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xL  p.  (jHO.) 
On  applying  to  Mr.  Shepherd  for  information  respecting  this  plant,  tie  says 
nothing  of  the  plant  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Neitl,  but  informs  us  that  he  has  "  a 
very  fine  plaat,  on  a  south  wall,  where  it  does  better  than  in  a  green-house." 
He  also  informs  us  that,  in  the  Walton  Nursery,  there  are  a  fine  old  plant,  and 
several  young  ones  for  sale;  and  that,  in  the  green-house  of  C.  Taylure,  Esq., 
there  is  a  pbnt  from  II  fl.  to  Hft.  hi^h.  We  also  learn  from  Messrs,  Lod- 
diges,  that  they  received  the  tree  dahlia,  a  few  years  ago,  from  Mexico,  but 
afterwards  lost  it  Mr.  M'Nah  informs  us  that  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden ;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  that  there  is  one  in  the 
Botanicd  and  Horticultural  Garden  at  Tt^n Chester. 

Bi>iK*>u  AwteAnu  J«C4  fccn.,  I.  L  liil.,  und  Dury^.  SS3,,  li  an  e.ergrwn  luHVulieoM  plani,  ■ 

mdit  iliaiiT  towta.    A  ftw  run  igo,  Ihoie  wtn  plHili  lil  Iha  caiuenatorj  of  (lie  Cim"-"— 

SatuleOudtn. 


aaiii/ilia  H»k.  |JU.  Mof.,  I.  SOBS.)  it  in  nngtcen  (hnib,  (  n 
.  tlie  Height  ot  4  IL,  md  produdDg  Ita  pilv  purple  Aow«n  ia 

-    Of  iht>  geniu  thctt  ir*  iqnrvdi  bT  9)  IpedH  Inlndum),  wl 

.  lublifncDui,  luffhitbcoie.  «  umnrhat  wtoit.    Of  tliaH  Ihe  nai 
H  1Mb.  (Ajf.  Mu.,  t  isea. ;  ud  our JtF  SM,),  a  niUin  or  Vu  OI~ 

Iha  htliht  of  ion.,  uid  proliica  ilt  ohlla  flowm  trom  Hit 
d  toiaMfinn  Kmdioul  In  tfaa  own  bordir.  In  tlia  odBbtBurticiod  of 
hout  anj  proWdUoo  whuerer.    The  whole  plant  hi ■■'- 

ThlttitheHutbndaarfivhflUof  Caier.   (^  Frrj 

'  Juan  Sch.,  3.  t  310.,  Li  a  natlTi  of  tbe  Cape  of  Sood  Hope, 

ilr-  A.  scii/^iu  Lah, '(AM.  Cai.,  LBSO-i  andourj^.  B5&)li 
f  New  Hollind,  which  ■TQWi  to  iLe  heifbt  of  fi  tt  or3ft.taiid 
lb  whIU  flDven  fWm  March  to  JulT. 

U.  Vii«.,  1 1^9.  i  inlour^.  SSe.]  Ha 
-Dwi  Id  the  hdshtDffift.  It  ki  an  oL' 
nl  c«odiu:sll«reLla    '  '       ' 

humhler  growth, 
u  arrri/ilir  9wt 
Htenhrub,  growln* 
I  (ran  AunM  tiTNaTaiibB. 

f^Uu^u^r  Jaca.  Iocil,  t.  566-f  It  an  (Tenieio  ihnib,  a  native 
nowlnt  to  (he  helt^t  of  Sit,  and  pmludng  iti  puipie 
JutT  to  October,    llier*  are  eeoen)  o(n«t  tnmt  ud  (Trd- 
Dcote  nedai ;  but  Aw  of  tliem  «c*ed  i  foot  In  beMiL 
Hlilqm  LtiuB.,  ind  OUT  Ar-  8n..li  atow  eveiireen  ihi 
bill,  wlileh  Ron  to  the  het(ht  ofB  ft.  or  ID  ft,  ud  pndi 
wen  from  Aufual  to  Nonnbei.  Itwai  lUrsihiMdhiU 
4b  % 
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t^dm  pmlfira  'Riunta,  (BA  Mag.,  t.  K3T.)  !•  u  FrcnrMn  undenbnili,  ■  il 
growing  to  Uifl  hvight  of  3  fL.  uid  producini  Lit  j«l1ow  iowm  Ln  Ujir  And  Ji 

^jfrrUtnam  Sol  U  ■  gentu  of  vliich  Kveril  tpecfeh  da^vh  dT  tht 


Jimc'  to  Octobn.    It  dsM 


totL-HiTU.,tBcl.ilat. 

the  Cipf,  wblch  RToin  id  (he  bctihi  ottK.mt 
invMui-u  1^  jEiun*  uu-civ-iMH  4<««pj  *-  ■■«■«*-*.     it  it  tntaqtiiif  foT  Lli  iIItctt  fiiubiacd  kttvcL 

EHxipAaliit  itfrlciHta  U  {Bet.  Maw.,  LSKDliu  ererfnm  Cant  ibrub,  which  rnwt  ts  tha 
heillht  of  a  «-,  tiKl  Ihough  not  rtaurbbie  In  lu  aawin,  whkfa  »re  r»».  Ii»«  T«>  "tt  InuiaU^ 

li  which"  *  "" 


irevii,  who  irtih  to  punuc  theiuijlcct  u ._, , 
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h  on  (hurt  pelloln  1  ind  ihtpwr,  criBHon,  tMTl«t,  pink,  ixgrHii  towt 
tnn  gmn-houav,  m  «UI  be  ivhi  b;  out  Hortu  BrUaimiau-  In  hi 
oi  8ft.  i  ■nd,  like  Hfarr  hiir-idaUd  plutt,  tbcf  thTlic  bnt  in  • 

'     "  )•,  ticsud Jikc  Ibae  or  £rla,  nm  nadll), 

K^t.  n&i  9(nihUliftnlAll>S)iRiv.;  ltiner«lihrub,wilh 


und  Ao«*n  from  April  to  iane.    II  Li 


isnUiiiorMn 


■  cMrfU,  11  ■WU  rnb^f 
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CHAP.  LXIX. 

OF   TH£   HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    Of   THE   ORDER   ERICA^CEJE. 

Distinctive  Chartictentiics,  Calyx  and  corolla  each  with  4e—^  segments. 
Stamens  4> — 5 — B — 10,  inserted  variously,  but  alternately  with  the  segments 
of  the  corolla  where  not  more  numerous  than  they.  Anthers^  in  mosty  with  % 
cells.  Ovary  with  its  cells,  in  most,  agreeing  in  number  with  the  s^;ments  of 
the  calyx  or  corolla.  Style  and  stigma  undivided.  Seeds  many.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Embryo  erect,  slender.  Shrubs  (in  iZhodod^ndron  arb6reum,  a  timber 
tree) ;  various  in  habit,  inhabiting  most  parts  of  the  world.  (^Don*M  MUi,  and 
UmUet/s  Introd.  to  N.S)  This  order  contains  many  of  the  finest  and  most 
ornamental  shrubs  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world:  all  the  species  which 
compose  it  have  hair-like  roots,  and  require  a  peat  soil,  or  a  soil  of  a  dose 
cohesive  nature,  but  which  is  yet  susceptible  of  being  readily  penetrated  bv 
the  finest  fibrils  which  belong  to  any  kind  of  plants.  Peat,  thoroughly  rotted, 
leaf-mould,  or  very  fine  loamy  sand,  are  soils  of  this  desc  notion ,  and  are 
accordingly  required,  more  or  less,  for  all  the  plants  of  this  order.  Hie  hair« 
like  roots  of  the  Enckcem  soon  suffer,  either  from  a  deficiency  or  a  superfluity 
of  moisture ;  and  hence  an  important  part  of  their  culture  in  gardens  consists 
in  keeping  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  equally  moist.  In  transplanting  h^- 
rooted  plants,  they  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  their  slender  fibrils  coming  in 
contact  with  the  air:  but,  fortunately,  these  fibrils  are  so  numerous,  and 
so  interlaced  with  each  other,  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network,  which  en* 
closes  and  supports  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  which  they  ^w,  and  the 
plants  are,  consequently,  almost  always  sent  from  the  nurseries  with  soiaU 
balls  of  earth  attached  to  them.  This  practice,  by  continually  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  peat  earth  in  a  nursery,  occasions  a  demand  for  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  this  expensive  soU,  and,  consequently,  tends  to  increase  the 
price  charged  for  plants  of  the  ^ric^ceae.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adhesion 
of  the  soil  to  the  roots  answers  an  economical  purpose,  as  it  does  not  require 
the  plants  to  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  sending  them  out ;  since 
many  of  them  may  be  taken  up  and  carried  to  a  distance,  at  any  season, 
and  even,  if  it  were  necessary,  when  in  full  flower,  without  sustaining  much 
injury.    All  the  species  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

The  following  characteristics  of  the  genera,  and  of  the'groups  which  they 
form,  arc  deduced  from  Don's  Miller,  in  which  the  whole  order  has  been 
remodeled  by  Professor  Don. 

Sect.  I.     ^Ri'cEA. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  not  connate  with  the  ovary,  except  in  Oaulth^rio.  Disk 
nectariferous,  hypogynous.  Fruit,  in  most,  a  capsule.  Inflorescence,  is 
the  bud  state,  naked. 

§  i.  ^RrcE£  NORMA^LEs.     Cafyx  and  Corolla  each  tuith  4  Segments,    CoroUa 

permanent.     Stamens  8.     Fruit  with  4  Cells. 

J^Ri^CA  D,  Don,  Corolla  globose,  or  pitcher-shaped.  Filaments  capillary. 
Anthers  not  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  bifid ;  the  cells  short,  opening 
by  an  oblong  hole,  awned  or  crested  at  the  base,  or,  in  a  few,  without 
any  appendage.  Stigma  peltate.  Leaves  needle-shaped,  scattered,  or  in 
whorls. 

Gypsoca'^llis  Sal,  Corolla  bell-shaped,  or  shortly  tubular.  Filaments  flat. 
Anthers  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  2-parted;  the  cells  without  any 
append^  at  the  base,  distinct,  each  on  a  short  stalk,  and  opening  by  an 
oblique  hole.     Stigma  simple.     Leaves  needle-shaped,  in  whorls. 

Callu^na  Sal.  Corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx,  bell-shaped.  Filaments 
dilated.     Anthers  not  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  with  two  small  a|ipea« 
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dages  at  the  base :  their  cells  end  in  a  point,  and  open  lengthwise.  Stigma 
capitate.  ''  Capsule  concealed  by  the  mflexed,  permanent  calyx,  orbicular, 
a  little  depress^,  with  4  furrows,  4  simple  valves,  and  4  cells ;  the  partitions 
simple,  flat,  alternate,  and  unconnected  with  the  valves,  fixed  verticaUy  to  a 
large,  ovate,  pitted,  permanent,  central  column."  {Smith,  Eng.  Flora,  ii. 
p.  224.)  Leaves  arrow-shaped  at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  tip ;  in  transverse 
section  triangular,  imbricate  in  4  rows. 

^  ii.  ANDROifE*D£iB.      Corolla  deciduous,      Slamens,  in  most,  not  protruded 

beyond  the  Corolla, 

A.  ThefiUoumg  7  Genera  have  all  been  instituted  out  of  the  Genus  Andromeda ; 
and  all  have  10  Stamens,  I  Pistil,  and  Fruit  that  has  a  loculicidal  Dehiscence, 

Andro^mbD/4  L.  Calyx  with  5  acute  segments.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  con- 
tracted, 5-toothed  mouth.  Filaments  bearded.  Anthers  with  short, 
1-awned  cells.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers  in 
terminal,  umbel-like  groups. 

Cassi^op^  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  5  leafy  segments,  imbricate  at  the  base.  Co- 
rolla bell-shaped,  5-cleft.  Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  short,  tumid, 
1-awned  cells.  Style  dilated  at  the  base.  Stisma  obtuse.  Capsule  with 
its  valves  bifid  at  the  tip.  Small  heath-like  shrubs.  Leaves  imbricate. 
Flowers  solitary. 

Cassa'^ndRvI  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  2  bracteas  at  its  base ;  its  segments  5,  leaAr, 
imbricate  at  the  base.  Corolla  oblong,  with  a  contracted  5-toothed  mouth. 
Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  cells  elongated  at  the  tip,  and  tubular 
there.  Stigma  annulated.  Leaves  with  short  petioles,  and  elliptic  oblong 
disks,  that  have  peltate  scales  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  axillary,  disposed 
as  if  in  racemes  along  the  terminal  parts  of  the  branches. 

Zbno^b/v4  D.  Don.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  a  revolute 
5-lobed  limb.  Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  cells  elongate,  tubular, 
and  2-awnedat  the  tip.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  dilated,  with  the  margins 
usually  toothed.    Flowers  m  racemes. 

huo^iA  Nutt.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  ovate  or  tubular,  with  a  contracted, 
5-toothed  mouth.  Filaments  short,  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  membra- 
nous cells  that  open  lengthwise.  Style  5-comered.  Stigma  obtuse.  Capsule 
5-comered.  Flowers  for  the  most  part  terminal, disposed  in  racemose  panicles. 

Lbuco'thoj?  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  5  leafy  segments,  imbricate  at  tne  base. 
Corolla  tubular,  toothed.  Filaments  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  short  trun* 
cate  cells.    Stigma  large,  capitate.    Flowers  white :  in  racemes. 

Pi^ERis  D,  Don.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  tubular  or  ovate,  with  a  con- 
tracted, 5-toothed,  revolute  mouth.  Filaments  dilated,  furnished  with  2 
bristles  at  the  tip.  Anthers  with  short  incumbent  cells  that  open  length- 
wise. Style  5-comered.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  coriaceous.  Flowers 
drooping,  terminal,  racemose. 

B.  Capsule  with  the  Dehiscence  septicidal, 

PiiYLLo^Doc^  Sal.  Calyx  with  5  segments.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  contracted, 
5-toothed  mouth.  Stamens  10,  not  protruded  out  of  the  corolla.  Filaments 
slender,  glabrous.  Anthers  with  short,  truncate  cells.  Stigma  peltate  with 
5  tubercles. 

DABCE^cAi  D.  Don.  Calyx 'with  4  segments.  Corolla  oval,  inflated;  its  mouth 
4-toothed.  Stamens  8,  enclosed.  I^laments  dilated,  glabrous.  Anthers 
linear,  sagittate  at  the  base,  their  cells  parallel,  loosened  at  the  apex,  open- 
ing lengthwise.     Stigma  truncate.    Capsule  4^elled. 

C.  Calif X  and  Corolla  each  with  5  Segments,     Stamens  10,  not  protruded 

beyond  the  Corolla, 

i4'RBUTiTs  Camcr,  Corolla  globose  or  ovate,  with  a  small  reflexed  border. 
Anthers  compressed  at  the  sidc.^:,  opening  at  the  tip  by  2  pores,  fixed  by  the 

4  B  4 
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back  beneath  the  dp,  and  there  furnished  with  2  reflexed  awns.  Ovary 
with  5  cells,  ovules  m  each  cell  many.    Berry  externally  granulate. 

ilRCTOsTA^PHYLOs  Gol.  Adofu.  AAasin  A^rbutus,  except  that  the  fruit  is  not 
externally  granulate,  and  that  the  cells,  5  in  number,  include  each  but  1 
seed. 

Pbrnb'tty^  Oaudichaud.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  revolute  limb.  Anthers 
with  the  2  cells  2-lobed  at  the  tip,  the  lobes  bifid.  Hypogynous  scales  10, 
3-lobed,  surrounding  the  ovary.     Berry  with  5  cells,  and  many  seeds. 

Gaulthe^/^  L.  Corolla  ovate,  inflated.  Anthers  bifid  at  the  tip,  each 
lobe  with  2  awns.  Ovary  half-inferior.  Hypogynous  (?  peri^nous) 
scales  10,  usually  united  at  the  base.  Capsule  with  5  ceUs,  the  dehiscence 
loculicidal. 

Epig^^a  L,     Corolla  salver-shaped.     Capsule  with  5  cells. 

CIe'thra  L,  Corolla  so  deeply  5-parted  as  to  seem  5-petaled.  Filaments 
membranous.  Anthers,  after  a  time,  inflexedly  pendulous,  obverse  and  cor- 
date at  the  base,  and  mucronate  at  the  tip.  Capsule  with  3  cells^  many 
seeds,  and  a  loculicidal  dehiscence. 

D.  like  Characteristics  as  under, 

Phalbroca'rpus  2>.  Don^  Calyx  4-clef^  with  2  bracteas  at  its  base.  Co- 
rolla short,  campanulate,  4H:leR.  Stamens  8.  Filaments  ?  hairy.  Anthers 
semibifid.     Hypogynous  disk  8-lobed  or  8-toothed. 

Sect.  II.      i^HODO^RBf. 

Sect,  Char,  Calyx  not  connate  with  the  ovar}'.  Disk  nectariferous,  hypo- 
gynous. Buds  of  inflorescence  resembling  strobiles  in  form,  and  in  being 
scaly.     Leaves  flat,  callous  at  the  extremity  of  the  midrib. 

Ahododb^ndron  D,  Don,    Calyx  5-parted.    Corolla  somewhat  funnei-shaped, 

5-cleft.     Stamens  5^10.    Anthers  opening  by  terminal  pores.     Capsule 

5-celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  dp. 
Ka'lm/.4  L.     Corolla  of  the  shape  of  a  wide-spread  bell,  and  with  10  cavities 

on  the  inside,  in  which  the  anthers  of  10  stamens  repose  before  sheddipg 

their  pollen.     Capsule  5-celled.     Dissepiments  marginal. 
MsNZiE^s/if  D.  Don.     Calyx  4-cleft.     CoroUa  ^obo»s,  4-deft.     Stamens  8. 

Capsule  4-celled,  4-valvcMi,  having  the  dissepmients  formed  from  the  in- 

fiexed  margins  of  the  valves. 
AzaYba  D,  ihn.    Calyx  5-parted.    Corolla  bdl-shaped,  5-deft    Stamens  5. 

Cells  of  anthers  opening  lengthwise.    Capsule  5-cdled,  5-valvedf  opening 

at  top. 
Lbiophy'^llum  Pers,    Calyx  and  corolla  deeply  5-parted.     Stamens  10,  ex- 

serted.     Anthers  lateral,  opening  lengthwise  on  the  inside.     Capsule  5- 

celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  tip. 
Le^dum  L,     Calyx  minute,  4-toothed.     Corolla  in  5  segments,  so  deep  as  to 

seem  petals.     Stamens  5 — 10,  exserted.     Anthers  opening  by  pores  at  the 

tip.  Capsule  5-celled,  5-yalved,  opening  at  the  base.   Seeds  terminating  in  a 

wmg  at  each  end. 

Sect.  III.    Faccime^jb. 

Sect*  Char,    Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary.    Disk  nectariferous,  perigynous* 
Fruit  a  berry. 

rAcciS'iUM  L.  Calyx  4^5-toothed.  Corolla  pitcher'^haped  or  bdl-shaped, 
4 — 5-clefl.  Stamens  8 — 10.  Anthers  2-iiorned,  opening  at  the  tip,  and  in 
some  furnished  at  the  back  with  spreading  spurs  or  bristles.  Berry  globose, 
4 — 5-celled,  many-seeded. 

OxTCo'ccus  Pers,  Calyx  4-cle(^.  Corolla  4-parted,  with  the  segments  some- 
what linear  and  rcvolutc.  Stamens  8.  Filaments  conniving.  Anthers 
tubular,  tripartite.    Berry  4-celled,  many  seeded. 
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Genus  I. 


□□□□ 


LAj 


ERrCA  D.  Don.    The  Hbath.    Xm.  Sytt.  Oct&ndria  Monog^nia. 

IdnUifieatifm.    D.  Don  in  Edinbi  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  158. ;  Don't  MilL,  &  jk  790. 

Smmmfme.    Eric*,  tp.  of  Linn«u«  and  other  author*. 

DeriMtion.    The  erica  of  Pliny  it  altered  ttcm  the  ereikfiof  Theopbrattut,  which  it  derived  ftom 

erriko,  to  break;  from  the  auppoted  quality  of  toiae  of  the  tpeelca,  of  breaking  the  ttone  in  the 

bladder. 

Detcription,  Evergreen  shrubs,  with  needie-Uke  leaves,  and  hair-like 
roots ;  natives  of  Europe  and  Airica ;  varying  in  height  firom  6  in.  to  2  ft.  or 
3ft.;  a  number  of  them  erowing  as  hi^  as  6  ft.,  and  some  few  of  them,  as 
E.  australis  and  E.  arborea,  attaining  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  In 
British  gardens,  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from  the  points  of  the 
growing  shoots,  and  planted  m  pure  sand,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass  or  a 
bell-glass.  Many  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  propagated  more  readily  by 
seeds,  than  by  layers  or  by  division  of  Oie  plant.  Tney  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception, eminently  beautiful ;  and  almost  all  are  absolute  in  their  choice  of 
soil,  which  is  that  of  sandy  peat  or  heath  mould ;  and  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  will  grow,  which  should  be  elevated  and  airy,  yet  not  arid.  The  price 
of  plants,  in  Bridsh  nurseries,  varies  from  6d,  to  2«.  6d,  each ;  at  BoUwyller, 
the  only  hardy  species  is  E,  cinerea,  which  is  1  franc  and  50  cents;  and  none 
appear  to  be  cultivated  as  hardy  in  the  nurseries  of  New  York. 

n.1.  E.  T^E^TRALix  L.    The  four-leaved  Heath. 

Ueuiificatkm.    Lin.  Spi,  ed.  8.  p.  507. :  Cuct  FL  Load.,  C  1.  t2L  ;  Smith  in  EngL  Bot,  1 1314  ; 

FLDan.,  tiSl. ;  Don*t  Mill. 3 |p.798. ;  Lodd.  Cat,ed.  183a 
S&nmmtnes.    E.  botuli(6mit  Sai.Xa  Lin.  See.  Trmu.^  4.  p.  589.  xS.  baiiArfca  RaH  Sifm,  471. ;  E. 

piimila  Park.  TkMir,,  148&  Na  5.  i  £.  76tralix  riOmi  Sort.  Erie,  H'obmm.,  pi  S5.  |  the  croti. 

leaved  Heath. 
Emgnuiitga.    Ciut.FL  Loud.,  fete.  1. 1  91.;  Eng.  Bot,  t  lS14.t  aodonr  Af.  861 

Sprc,  Char.,  S^c,    Plant  of  a  greyish  hue.    Leaves  dtiated, 
4  in  a  whori.    Flowers  in  terminal  heads.    Corolla  ovate- 
lobose,  about  3  lines  long,  downv  at  the  tip  outside, 
burs  of  anthers  lanceolate.   {DonU  Mill,,  iii.  p.  792.) 
iative  of  the  north  of   Europe,  in  boggy  or  moory 
cxxmnd ;  plentiful  in  Britain.     It  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 
Macdonald. 


Varieties, 

a.  E.  T.  1  riibra  Hort.  Eric.  Wobum.,  p.  25.  —  Corolla 

pale  red.  (DotCs  MiU,,  iiL  p.  792^ 
B-  E.  T.  2  cdmea  Loudon's  H.  B.  —  Corolla  of  a  flesh 

colour, 
n  E.  T.  3  &U>a  Hort.  Eric.  Wobum.,  p.  25. ;  Ait.  Hort. 

Kew.,  ii.  p.  393.  —  Corolla  white.  ^^   864 

«-  E.  T.  4  MacktakfOLy  E.  Mackaioms  Bab.,  Fl.  Hiber.,  p.  181.,  Mag.  Nat« 

Hist.,  ix.  p.  1 27.,  Corop.  Bot.  Mag.  i.  p.  225.,  is  a  native  of  Ireland.    It 

has  the  leaves  and  calyx  of  E.  ciiiaris,  and  the  flowers  of  E.  T^tnlix. 

■■  2.  E.  ciNB^jiEA  L.    The  grey  Heath. 

JdtMiificaikm.    Lin.  Sp. .  ed.  2.  pi  501. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  SL  p.  asS. :  II  Dan..  3a ;  Ooo*t  KIR.  S. 

p  7i»5. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1898. 
S^mMmes.    E,  muCAhilla  6tUi$t.  in  Urn.  Trmm..  i.  p.  S60L ;  E.  hihnUy  Neck.  OalL,  IflSL;  S.  tenui. 

Iblu  Ger.,  1196.,  Emac.,  1389. ;  E.  cioirea  rObra  Be^f.  Hort.  Erie.  fVobmm..  p.  B. 
Emgravingt.    Curt  Fl.  Lond.,  fate.  I.  t  «5i  j  Loefl.  Ret.,  p.  137. ;  Snrtth  EnA  Bot,  t  1015. ;  and 

our  fig.  865.  * 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  3  in  a  whorl.  Corolla  ovate-urceolatc.  Flowers 
verticil  late,  on  the  naked  steins.  Crests  oi  anthers  ear»formcd.  Corolla 
3  lines  long,  purple,  changing  to  blue  as  it  fades.     This  is  easily  distin- 
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guishcd  from  E.  Tetralix  by  the  glaocoiis  deep  greeii  hue,  and 
deep  purple,  or  sometimes  white,  flowers.  {Dom*s  MUL,  iiL 
p.  793.)  A  shrub,  growing-  fK>m  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height ;  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the  south,  nor  in  the  extreme 
north:  beautiful  in  Britain.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 
Macaiister. 

Vaneties. 

n.  E.  c.  2  atronttrpurra  Lodd.  Bot.  Gab.,   1409.  —  Plant 

dwarf.     Howers  deep^  purple, 
a.  E.  c.  3  aJba  Lodd.  Cat.  — Flowers  white. 
•L  E.  r.  4  pailida  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1507.  — Flowers  pde 

purple. 
«.  E.  r.  5  camhccm  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  flesh-edoured.  . 

«.  E.  r.  6  proSfirra  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  prolifefous.  ®^ 

B.  E.  r.  7  stricitt  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Branches  erect. 

m  3.  E,  ARBo'REA  L.    The  Tree  Heath. 

tdemiyUwOom.    lin.  Spi,  cd.  2.  p.5(&i  Ait  Hon.  Kcv^  pilQSL:  SmithcCSUAh.  FI  Onec.  L  JSL: 

Dont  MilL,  5.  p.  794. 
Smmomftmtt.    E.  Moparia  Thmak.  Dits.,  Sa  Sa,  PL,  LhL  ^.  ed.  2.  pi  353.,  excluiiTe  of  the  sya*. 

Dymc*;  E,  cfcfl^  JJh.  Diss ,  Na  ^,  with  a  fiffuxci  £-  tiiHun  Berg.  PL  Oqpk,  pc  11&  ;  £.  wnckn 

SmL  ID  Lm.  Soe.  Trans,,  £S. 
Et^rmrmgt.    FL  Grvc,  t.  S5l. ;  Lio.  Dim.,  Na22. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^.  A  tree-like  shrub,  with  tomentose  branches.  LeaTcs  S— 4 
in  a  whorl,  linear,  glabrous.  Flowers  axillary,  racemose,  glabrous.  Brac- 
teas  remote  from  the  calyx.  Corolla  bell-fihaped,  2  lines  long,  white.  An- 
thers crested.  Stjle  prominent.  {Don's  MilL^  iii.  p.  794.)  A  oatiTe  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1658,  and  growing  to  the  bdgfat  of 
from  10  ft.  to  iM  ft.  in  the  P}Tenees.  In  Britain,  this  species  is  generallj 
considered  somewhat  tender;  neTertheless,  in  sheltmd  situations,  it 
endures  the  open  air,  as  a  standard,  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  is  oolj 
killed  down  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ground,  in  the  most  severe 
winters ;  and  this,  we  believe,  is  more  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmo> 
sphere  in  autunm,  and  the  sudden  changes  from  frost  to  sunshine  in  spring, 
than  to  lowness  of  temperature.  In  the  Pyrenees  this  shrub  is  found  grow- 
ing among  pine  woods  along  with  the  arbutus,  the  m  vrtle,  &c.,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  it  would  thrive  perfectly  well  in  the  pine  woods  in 
England ;  for  example,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher,  on  the  Chre- 
mont  estate,  and  those  at  Wobum  Abbey.  There  are  plants  at  Svon  12  ft. 
high ;  one  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  as  a  standard,  5  ft.  higb,  and 
against  a  wall,  16  ft.  high. 

Varieties. 

tt  E.  a.  2  sttflosa,  —  Style  verv  long.  {Don's  MilL) 

a  E.  a.  S  sqiuarrosa  Uort.  —  Leaves  squarrose.  (DonU  MiU,) 

SI  E.  a.  4  minima  Hort.  — •  Plant  small.  (Don's  3/i//.) 

The  succeeding  sort  might  be  added  as  another  variety ;  but  we  have  fol- 
lowed Don's  MiSer  in  giving  it  in  the  form  of  a  species. 

«  4.  E,  (a.)  polytrichifo'ua  Sai.     The  Polytrichum-leaved  Heath. 

Uent^ewUom.    SaL  in  Un.  Soc  TraiUL,  6L  p.  329. ;  Donli  MilL.a  p.791 

a^mn^mt.    Perbap*  ODlyaTarieijr  of  £.  artftrea  (Don**  ITitf.,  dw  pc  79«^}    Dr.  Uodlcy  bM  locidca- 
UOj^expreaaed,  in  Bd.  Rrg.,  1 166&,  ••  his  opinion,  that  the  E  aito^roa  atylbta  of  J&icttaii  fudcM 
.  tetbej^/nljtrictaifdUaorSaliibury. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  tomentose.  Leaves  3 — 5  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  ter- 
minal. Bracteaa  remote  firom  the  calyx.  Calyxes  gradually  narrowed  at  the 
base.  Corolla  1 — 2  lines  long.  Spurs  of  anthers  cuneated.  Fruit  pear- 
shaped.  (Don's  MiU,,  iiL  p.  794.)  A  native  of  Portugal,  about  Usbon, 
and  rather  more  tender  than  the  species.  It  is  to  be  found  in  some  collec- 
tions ;  but  when  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 

*  5.  E,  (a.)  codono^des  Ijindi.    The  beU-dkaped-Jlowered  llcath. 

JOenlifieMkm.    Undl.  in  Bot  Rcf .,  t  160S. 
Engr09mg$.    Rat.  Reg-i  t  1698. ;  mbA  cht  Jig.  9efi. 
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It.  p.  23L }  Andr.  Heatlu,  a  t  SI. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  2.  p.  996. ;  Lodd.  Bot 
Enc.,  9.  p.  15..  with  a  figure ;  Don's  MilL,  &  p^  795. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S6L 
I  Sai.  in  Un,  Soc.  Tram.,  6.  p.  368. 


Spec.  Char,y  Sfc.  The  eeneral  appearance  of  this  sort.  Dr. 
Lindlev  observes,  is  Uiat  of  E,  arb6rea ;  but  it  seems  es- 
sentially distinct  from  that  species,  in  its  longer  flowers, 
more  slender  leaves,  less  hardy  branches,  and  truly  bcU- 
shaped  corolla,  which  has  by  no  means  the  globular  form 
of  that  of  E,  arborea;  its  stigma  is,  moreover,  very  small, 
and  not  at  all  dilated  or  lobed,  either  when  diied  or  recent. 
It  was  cultivated  in  1834,  in  the  Maresfield  Nursery,  in  Sus- 
sex, where  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  forms  a  bush  from  10ft. 
to  12  fl.  in  height.  It  begins  to  blossom  in  February,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  Mav,  disregarding  both  frost  and 
snow,  being  often  covered  with  flowers  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  forming  a  most  beautiful  object.  In  the  warmest  parts 
of  Devonshire,  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  would  form  a 
very  ornamental  undergrowth  to  fine  woods. 

^  6.  E.  austra'lis  L.    The  southern  Heath. 

JdenHflcatkm.    Lin.  Mant, 

Calx,  1 1472. ;  WendL  ] 
Synom^me.    E.  piftill^rU 
EngravmMii.    Andr.  HeaUis,  a  t  SI.  j  Bot  Cab.,  1 1478. ;  WendL  Eric,  &  p.  Id,  with  a  figure ;  and 

wxxfig.mi. 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c.  A  shrub,  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  hi^h.  Leaves  4  in  a  whorl,  scabrous, 
spreading,  mucronate.  Flowers  termmal,  small.  Corolla  purplish  red, 
3  lines  long,  with  a  curved  funnel-shaped  tube, 
and  a  recurved  limb.  Pedicels  beset  with 
gemmaceous  bracteas.  Anthers  crested.  (DotCt 
Mill,,  iii.  p.  795.)  A  native  of  Spain  ana  Por- 
tugal ;  introduced  in  1769,  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  forming  a  handsome 
pyramidal  shrub,  of  which  there  are  specimens 
at  Syon  7  ft.  high,  and  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  10  ft.  high.  One  of  the  most 
showy  of  all  the  arboreous  heaths,  producing 
in  great  proftision  its  fine  red  flowers  from  April  to  August. 

^  7.  E,  STRi'CTA  Donn.    The  upright  Heath. 

IdnU^tcaikm.  Donn  Hort  Cantab.,  ed.  a  p.  69.  t  WiUd.  Sp.,  fi.  p.  966. :  Andr.  Heaths,  9.L9SL  |  Aft 

Hort  Kew.,  8.  p.  393. ;  Don*s  MUL.  3.  p^  TSa ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836L 
B^mmwmes.    jE.  mulUca61it  SoL  in  Lin.  Soc  Trant^  &  pi  369.;  S, 

c6riica  Dec  Fl.  Fr.i  E.  ramuHm  Flv. 
Engravingt.    Andr.  Heaths,  8.  t  fiSL ;  and  our>^.  868. 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c.  Stem  diffuse,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  hieh. 
Leaves  4  in  a  whorl,  obtuse,  glabrous,  having  2  mr- 
rows  beneath.  Flowers  terminal,  in  umbel-like 
groups.  Bracteas  approximate  to  the  calyx,  sessile. 
Calyx  spreading.  Corolla  purplish  red,  3  lines 
long,  with  an  ovate  pitcher-shaped  tube,  and  re- 
flexed  segments.  Anthers  crested.  Style  a  little 
prominent.  (Don*9  Mill.,  iii.  p.  796.)  A  native  of 
Corsica  and  Italy.  Introduced  in  1765,  and  fre- 
quent in  gardens,  forming  a  fastigiate  bush,  in  some 
instances,  as  at  Purser's  Cross,  as  high  as  12  ft. 

&  8.  E,  ciLiA^&is  L.    The  €^ivBXe4eaved  Heath. 

Tdfniiftcation.  Lin.  Sp.,  ed.  1.  p.  354. ;  LobO.  Ret.,  p.  138. ;  Lin.  Din.,  No.  3|L,  with  a  figure  of  the 
flower ;  Wendl.  Eria.  7.  p.  3.  i  Curt  Bot  Mas.,  t  484. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  8.  p.  391;  Lodd.  Bot 
Cab.,  t.  1808. ;  Don't  M ilL,  p.  798. :  Hook.  Brit.  Flora,  p.  176.':  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183a 

Engrmrings,  Lta.  Diifc,  Na  »,  with  a  figure  of  the  flower;  Bot  Mag.,  t  481 ;  Bot  Cabi,  1 1805. ; 
£ng..Bot  Suppl.,  t  fl61& ;  and  our  Jig.  899. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  3  in  a  whorl,  ovate,  glandularly  dilate,  spreading, 
rather  remote.  Flowers  terminal,  subracemose,  directed  to  one  side.  Brac- 
teas sessile,  approximate  to  the  caljrx.  Segments  of  calyx  spatbulate, 
ciliate.    Corolla  smooth,  ovate,  more  ventricose  on  the  upper  sioe,  4  liaes 
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long,  pale  red.  Style  promineDt.  (Dom*s  MiU^  m. 
p.  799.)  A  native  of  Portugal,  and  of  England,  in 
Corn^raL  This  compandvely  rare  species.  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  obsenres,  is  alwairs  found  in  boggy 
places,  and  never  on  dry  ground.  "  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  addition 
that  has  been  made  to  our  British  flora  for  many 
years.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  Men- 
nesia  caerulea  jyali^  Phyll6doc^  /axifolia  SaJ^  and 
more  highlv  coloured;  while  the  leaves  are  elegantly 
fringed  witli  hairs,  and  each  hair  is  tipped  with  a 
^and."  (Brii.  Fhr^  p.  177.)  The  usual  height  is 
about  a  foot.  A  hybrid  between  this  species  and 
E.  Tetralix  is  noticed  in  p.  1079. 

m  9.  E,  siVuLA  Schonberg.    The  Sicilian  Heath. 

idemtificatitm.    Schonberg  in  LinoM,  S.  pc  614  ;  Don^  MilL,  SL  pi  7Sa 

^prc  Ckar.,  ^     A  cfanib,  2  ft.  to  S  ft  high.    Leave*  4  in  a  wbort,  fincar,  nearij  eytindrical, 
ccat     Flowers  efect,  caneecent,  on  kmg  pe^cds,  in  tenniaal  umbeMike  gnmat.     Brat 
•efnenU  of  calyx  membranous,  coloured,  about  m  long  as  the  corolla.    CDrolla  orate, 
down V,  red.  (Don's  ITiUL,  iiL  p.  TSa)    A  native  of  Sicily.  lotiodaoed  in  1819 ;  bat 
the  plant 

Genus  II. 


.  I 


GYPSOCA'LLIS  Sai.    The  Gtpsocallis,  or  MooB  Heuth.   Litu  ^. 

Octiindria  Monogynia. 

UimtHUaHtM.    Salisbury'!  MSS. ;  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  FhiL  Jount,  17.  pi  152. ;  Don^  Mil.,  1 

%«oay— r.    Erkae  spc  of  other  authors. 

Dcrimitkm.    **  From  ptp$ot^  lime,  and  ki^litim,  most  beautifiil ;  the  plants  C^°<**3«g^r<gy  ciilM«t« 
and  generally  inhabit  calcareous  districts.**  {Don's  MilL) 

Description^  ^c.  The  species  are  mostly  undershnibs,  not  exceeding  1  ft. 
in  height ;  but  G.  mediterranea  {E,  mediterranea  L,)  grows  to  the  height  oi 
10ft.  or  \i  ft.,  or  upwards. 

s.  1.  G.  VA^GANs  Sal,     The  wandering  G^psocallis,  or  Conmk  Moor  Hmi^- 

ideni^kaikm.    Sal.  MSSL ;  D.  Don  in  Edin.  Sew  Phil.  Joura.,  17.  P.  1S& :  Don*!  MiD.,  3.  pi  80a 
SlfmoMgmrs.    E.  Tigaus  Lim.  MmU.,  2.  jx  2XX,  Urn.  Syt.,  57a,  E^.  Bot,,  t  3. ;  K  v^ffa  SmL  in 
Lm.  Soc.  Trams.,  &  p.  Mt ;    E.  mulUflon  Hmds,  FL  Jmgliem,  IGrL,    BmU.  FL  Par.^  t  aO&  ;  iL  dU 
dyma  Shfkrs  m  Hltkerimg*s  BoL  Arramgrmemtt  400. ;  iTpunwirisccns  Loai.  Diet.,  1.  ni  488. 
Engranrngs,    Eng.  BoC,  1 3. ;  BuU.  FL  Par.,  t  m  ;  awl  our /g.  87a 

Sfiec,  Char.y  ^c.  Stem  glabrous.  Leaves  4 — 5  in  a  whorl,  conti- 
guous, glabrous.  Flowers  small,  upon  footstalks,  axillary,  mostly 
2  in  an  axil,  and  those  of  any  branch  seeming  as  if  disposed  in  a 
raceme,  from  the  flowers  being  stalked  and  produced  from  axils 
near  one  another.  Bracteas  remote  from  the  calyx.  Corolla  short, 
bell-shaped,  pale  purplish  red.  (Dou*s  AftU,^  vL  p.  800.)  A  natire 
of  England,  m  Cornwall ;  and  of  the  south  of  France  and  north 
of  Africa. 

Varietiet,  ^   qi^q 

a.  G.  V.  2  pdlUda.-^CoTollEL  pale  red.  (Dan's  AftU.)  \ 

«L  G.  r.  3  mbheens  Bree,  Loud.  H.  B.,  ed.  2.  p.  568.— Corolb  rubescent. 

This  must  be  near  the  preceding  one,ani[  may  be  identical  with  it. 
n.  G,v,Af  purpurdscens  Bree,  Loud.  H.  B.,  ed.  2.  p.  588.— Corolla  pur- 
plish. 
•.  G.V.5  oZ^.— Flowers  axillary.     Corolla  white.  {DotifM  MiU,) 
n.  G.  r.  6  teneiia. — Flowers   tenuinotiog   the  small  branches.     Corolla 
white;  {Don's  MiU.)  ^^^^i^ 
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It  loi^'iiitc^airivauit'Eric..  Sue.  Si'f.  7. i Xpedun- 

SiHriiAvt.  iin.  DUi..  No.  5S.,  ■  flg.  or  (ht  f  Dim :  fioL  Call,  1. 1571.  i 
Oirld.  All,  p.  laiLK.;  undourj^,  871. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  4 — 5  in  a  whorl,  glabrous,  linear. 
Flowersaxillar}r,diapoaed  in  a  racemoae corymb.  Brac- 
teaa  remote  from  the  calyx.  Corolla  11  to  S  lines  long, 
pale  red,  bell-shaped,  with  a  reflcxed  limb.  Pedicel 
twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Antbers  black,  their 
orifices  near  the  tip.  (Don't  MiJI.,  iil  p.  SOX.)  A  native 
of  France,  Spain,  and  of  the  south  of  Europe  generally, 
and  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1731.  It  begins 
to  flower  in  May  or  June ;  and,  under  tiivourable  circum- 
stances, continues  to  produce  flowers  in  profusion  till 
November  or  December.  Like  other  beatlis,  to  flower 
freely,  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  open,  ury  situ- 
ation, in  which  it  will  attain  the  height  or  i  ft. 

«.  3.  O.  c 

/itnlAtiMh'cn.    D.  Don  In  Edlnb.  K»  PhlL  Journ.,  Juli,  I83i|  Don-i  Mill,  S.  b.  I 
StKoumtt.    Ei)attinaLni.Sp.,ti.i.D  sot..  Curt.  An.  ttiig.,l.U.,  Jacq.  Fl 
I.  it,  Sae.  FL  Can.,  ti.  £  toI.  1,  n  ili.,  LaM.  Bd.  CM.,  1. 1U(. ;  £  bert 
No.  57.,  wllh  iflgure,  Lin.  Sp.,t<i.i.  p,  SBl ,  UemU.  Knc,  "  -  -     —-     " 
Sai.  IQ  Lin.  Sx.  fniHi.,  S.  p.  M 
Bnrrai*iti.    But  llM.,  L  U  i  Jaca  Fl.  Aiutr,  1.  C  S\. ;  Bat. 
Cillt,LlUa.i  UilKh.,  No.S?.,witliaflguce;  WcDdLErfc., 
&P.7.,  wtlhiflfurti  unioaijlf.im. 
Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Stems  and  branches  prostrate. 
Leaves   3 — i   in    a  whorl,    linear,   glabrous, 
sharply  reduplicate.     Flowers  axillary,  droop- 
ing, disposed  in  racemes,  and  direct«l  to  one 
side,   pale   red.     Bracteas    remote  from    the 
calj'X.     Corollas   conical,  2§  lines.     Anther* 
with  an  orifice  extending  from  the  middle  to 
the  tip.  (Don'i  MiH,  ui.  p.  801.)     A  native  of 
the  south  of  Germany  and  Swiuerland,  and 
the  north  of  Wales, 

•  ♦.G. 

Utnl^caliom.    D.  Don  In  Edlnb.  Nn  PhU.  Journ^JnlT.lSSt  i  Dgo-iMfl.,  1.  p.  WL 
S^noKHma,    Erics  ni«llurrtn«  IJll.Minit.,  o.  £S.,   Dia     tfo.  SSl,  wtUl  ■  Oiure  of  Ihe  llnrR, 

IVcndL  Erir.,  7.  P.  II.,   Curt.  BM.  Mag-,tV?i.  ;  E.  llltabrii  Sal.  In  Lin.  Soe.  ftnu,,  (I  p.  9il 
fiWOBHWK    Lin.  btiL,  Ko.  S9l,  >Ub(flfunortlienowEri  Bat.  Hi*,  t  »L 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  A  shrub  1 — 6  ft,  high.  Leavea  4~£  in  a  whorl,  linear,  cii* 
neate,  glabrous.  Flowers  axillary,  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  raceme, 
(tircctixl  to  the  lower  side,  so  noading.  Bracteas  abovB  the  middle  of  the 
pedicels.  Corolla  pitcher-shaped,  red.  Anthers  dark,  foramtoose  from  file 
middle.  (Don't  Mai.,  iii.  p.  801.)  Native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the 
region  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  in  1630,  found  wild  at  Cunnemara,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Mackay.  Itgrowi  thereoaadeclivity  by 
a  stream,  in  boggy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  Uri^>erg  MouataiD,  near  Round 
Stone,  on  its  west«m  side,  occupying  a  space  of  BM>ve  half  a  mile  in  Icngthi 
and  covering  between  2  and  3  acres  of  ground,  in  tiifls  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  fi. 
in  height,    (ilfng.  A'al.  Uiit^  iv.  p.  167.,  and  ix,  p.  Ii7.) 
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Genus  III. 


CALLl'^NA  Sai.    The  Callvm.    Lm.  Sjfsi.  Octindria  Monogynia. 


SatMbuiT  in  LiflL  Soc  TrsM^  &  PL  317.  i  DoB'i  MUL,  a  pi  828. 


Th*  tumt  of  C^n^iMi »  4tfiwtJ  tnm  taMwmiL  which,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  oliterTCi,  "is 
4kMihiy  miuhfo ;  wWthcr,  with  Mr.  SUuUiry  and  Dr.  Hull,  wc  Uke  it  to  exprcn  a  dcMidnf  pn- 
Mfftjr,  brv^jsu  brioit  attde  of  Eb(  ;  or  wh«ch«r  we  adofit  the  nore  coaunon  aenae  at  the  wort, 
to  amiient  or  adcwv.  whkh  is  Tcrr  anttfirahlr  to  the  flowcn.**  (far.  Florm^  S.  n.  994.) 


or  adcwv,  whkh  is  ^try  awificahW  to  the  floweca.**  {Ea^.  Florm^  8.  p.  2M.) 

&^  1.  C.  TVLG^ARis  Sal.    The  common  Ling,  or  Heaihtr, 
UmtjMkm.    SdMi  ia  LiiL.Soc  TVauL^C  p.  JT.;  Staith  Ei«.  Fkn,  Cpi  SSM. ;  Bon'li  MUL,! 


Stk*  Ttt^^Ma  £jiL  J>l,  bi  SDL  ^  la  Bsw^^re,  /V.j  Heide,  Ger, ;  LjOf •  Dmh  ;  Liviig. 


4^>iri\  CUr..  «$r.  LeftTes  3-comered  in  a  transrerae  section  of  thenif  arrow- 
shaped  at  the  base^  obtu:ie  at  the  point,  revolute  in  the  lateral  margins,  tm- 
brioate  in  4  rv>w$.  Flowers  disposed  in  lon^,  terminal,  sfucate  racemes. 
{lkm*t  A/itf.«  iiL  p.  8:^)  A  small,  spreading,  evergreen  shrub;  natire 
thriHighout  Europe,  plentiltil  in  Britain. 

9'4urittits,  In  Don*s  J/attr,  the  following  forms  of  this  species  are  emi- 
merated :  — 

a^  r.  r«  I  pmrpmm. — Flowers  purplish  red. 

a.  r.  r. :}  spmrm.  —  Branches  tufted.  Racemes  short.  Flowers  por- 
ptish  red. 

%.  i\  r.  3  iircilamAfm. — Branches  decumbent.  Racemes  short.  Flowers 
IHin^ish  red. 

a^  r.  r.  4  AHamloM.— Lcares  and  branches  woolly.  Flowers  pwplisfa 
red. 

a.  (\  r.  5  oifra,— Flowers  white,  less  crowded.    Corolla  shorter. 

a.  C\  r.  ^Jlorr  /i/riit^— Flowers  double,  pale  purplish  red. 

a.  i\  r.  7/u4m  cwrirg«ht.-*LeaTes  rariented.    Flowers  purplish. 

»^  r.  r,  8  munetL — l^ves  variegated  witti  yellow. 

&«  i\  r.  9  cMYUMw. — Flowers  deep  red. 

Ik.  i\  r.  10  ipkmim. — Racemes  kmg.    Flowers  red  or  white. 

A^  r.  r.  II  and  1:?. — Two  varieties  are  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
as  being  in  cultivation  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  they 
have  retained  their  dilferences  for  years.  They  have  both  pubes- 
cent branchlets ;  but  the  one  has  deep  red  flowers,  and  was  received 
fitHU  Abcrdeendiire;  and  the  other,  which  was  received  from  Arraa^ 
has  white  flowen,  that  appear  later  than  those  of  the  other  varietiea. 
The  first  mav  be  called  C.  r.  U  mtro-^-mbem^  and  the  second  C.  r.  IS 


Drtcrifiiiomy  4r.  The  common  heath  varies  considerably  in  site, 
to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  grows.  In  open,  elevated,  e] 
moors,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  sumce  soil,  it  seldom  exceeds  1 
height ;  but  in  sandy  soils,  in  open  woods,  it  often  reaches  the  heiriit  of  3ft. 
or  4  ft.,  growii^  erect.  On  the  sides  of  mountains,  in  Scotland  and  IrdMid,  it 
sometimes  forms  a  bed  or  doee  matting  of  recumbent  or  trailing  stems,  which 
are  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length ;  the  bed  extoiding  for  many  miles  tocirther.  Tlie 
stems  are  bushy,  and  are  repeatedly  and  irregularly  branched.  The  plant  is 
of  slow  growth,  seldom  makmg  shoots  longer  than  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  one  aeason, 
even  when  youqg;  and,  when  of  5  or  6  years' growth,  not  more  than  half  that 
length :  but  it  is  of  great  duration. 

Geogrmpfy.    The  common  heath  abounds  in  ahnott  every  part  of  Europe^ 
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more  especially  in  the  northern  countries.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  Kamtschatka,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  In  Britain,  it 
flourishes  best  in  the  upland  and  moorland  zones ;  but  it  descends  to  the  sea 
level  in  the  south  of  England.  In  the  north,  and  on  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
it  grows  at  the  height  of  3000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  deciduous 
copse-woods,  it  commonly  gives  place  to  Taccinium  Myrtillus ;  but  in  open 
pine  groves  it  maintains  its  ground.  It  covers  extensive  tracts  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  it  is  common  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Russian  empire, 
and  probably,  also,  in  Siberian  Russia. 

Hixiory.  As  some  species  of  heath  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  is  not  improbable  tnat  they  were  acauainted  with  the  Calluna,  though  it  is 
not  included  specifically  in  the  plants  or  Theophrastus.  It  is  mentioned  by  all 
the  modern  European  writers  on  plants,  and  more  especially  by  those  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  its  numerous  names  in  northern  languages  imply. 
It  is  described  by  Gerard,  who  says  that  it  is  *'  the  heath  that  the  ancients 
took  to  be  the  right  and  true  heath ; "  but  he  does  not  state  his  grounds  for 
this  assertion.^ 

Properties  and  Uses.  There  are  few  plants,  that  are  abundant  in  a  state  of 
nature,  which  man  has  not  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes.  The 
most  important  use  of  the  heatn,  throudliout  Europe,  is  as  an  herbase  plant.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  in  all  hea£y  countries 
with  an  imperfect  agriculture,  cattle  and  sheep  browse  on  the  young  shoots  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  when  they  can  procure  no  other  food.  It  is  true,  these 
shoots  are  powerfully  astringent,  and  not  very  nutritive ;  and  they  even  affect 
the  milk  of  cows  not  accustomed  to  eat  them,  and  turn  it  red ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, they  are  valuable  for  keeping  the  animals  alive  till  the  season  of  pasture 
grass  returns.  According  to  some  French  amcultural  writers,  the  mutton  of 
sheep  fed  upon  heath,  or  upon  pastures  in  which  the  heath  abounds,  is  of  a 
richer  flavour,  and  more  nourishing,  than  that  which  is  fed  on  grass  only ;  and 
the  wool  of  such  sheep  is  said  to  be  produced  in  larger  quantities.  Heath  is 
used,  both  in  Scotland  and  Sweden,  for  thatching  houses,  for  heating  ovens, 
for  making  besoms,  scrubbing-brushes,  and  baskets ;  for  weaving  into  fences, 
for  covering  underground  drains,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  rural  purposes. 
In  the  Western  Highlands,  Dr.  Wdker  informs  us,  it  is  twisted  into  ropes ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  cabins  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  bleak  coast  are  formed 
with  alternate  lavers  of  heath,  and  a  sort  of  cement  made  of  black  earth  and 
straw.  The  Highlanders  there  not  only  employ  it  in  the  walls  of  their  houses, 
and  for  covering  them  instead  of  thatch,  but  they  make  their  beds  of  it ; 
and  this  was  the  case,  in  1804,  and  may  still  be  so,  in  the  summer  dwellings, 
called  sheelings,  on  the  Grampian  Mountains,  at  no  ereat  distance  from  Perth. 
The  walls  of  these  summer  lodgings  are  built  of  turf;  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartment,  about  3  ft.  from  the  wall,  and  parallel  to  it,  a  fence  made  of  stakes, 
and  twined  with  lone  heath,  partitions  off*  a  space  for  sleeping  in  ;  and  no  other 
bedding  is  put  into  this  space  than  a  thick  layer  of  heath.  In  most  of  the  Western 
Isles,  the  inhabitants,  in  Pennant's  time,  dved  their  yam  yellow  by  boiling  it  in 
water  with  the  green  tops  and  flowers  of  this  plant:  and  woollen  cloth  boiled 
in  alum  water,  and  afterwards  in  a  strong  decoction  of  the  tops,  comes  out  of 
a  fine  orange  coloiu*.  In  some  of  these  islands,  leather  is  tanned  in  a  strone 
decoction  of  heath.  Formerly  the  young  tops  are  said  to  have  been  used 
alone,  to  brew  a  kind  of  ale;  and  i^oethius  relates  that  this  liquor  was  much 
used  by  the  Picts.  In  some  of  the  Western  Isles,  it  is  said,  they  still  brew  ale 
with  one  part  malt,  and  two  parts  of  the  young  tops  of  heath,  sometimes  add- 
ing hops.  The  flowers  of  heath  of  ever}' kind  abound  in  honey ;  and  those  of 
this  and  the  other  indigenous  species  are  much  frequented  by  bees.  In 
various  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  bee-hives  are  carried,  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  from  the  cultivated  to  the  heathy  districts,  for  the 
sake  of  the  flowers;  where  they  remain  two  or  three  months,  and  are  brought 
back  in  the  autumn.  The  wood  makes  excellent  charcoal ;  and  the  ashes  are 
rich  in  potass,  which  accounts  for  the  diuretic  properties  of  the  plants.    The 


/ 
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honey  nroduced  from  the  flowers  of  heathy  and,  indeed,  from  the  FftocimoB, 
Uie  Azalea,  and  the  whole  of  the  EnckcesB,  kQ£A.4aFk.brown  colour»aiid  hat 
a  particular  flavour,  which,  to  some  persons,  is  disagreeable,  but  to  otfafen  is 

K referable  to  that  of  the  low  country  honey.  Medicinally,  the  shoots  p£  the 
eath  are  considered  diuretic  and  astrin^t ;  and,  in  Plimr*s  time,  a  dc 
of  the  leaTes  of  some  species  was  considered  a  remedy  for  the  bites 
pents:  but  the  Calluna,  at  present,  is  not  included  in  any  materia 
The  branches  of  the  heath  afford  shelter  to  many  burda,  and  the  s< 
stitute  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  grouse,  and  other  inhabitants  df  the 
moors.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  peculiar  constructio^  of 
the  seed-vessel,  with  which,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  informs  us,  GsDrtner  wasyso 
much  struck  (see  Gen.  Char.,  p.  1076.  and  p.  1077.),  is  calculated  to  retain 
seed  in  it  a  whole  year.  The  foliage  of  the  heath,  in  England,  aflbrds 
ment  to  the  larva  of  the  Phalae^na  quercus,  or  the  great  Mger  moth.  Ii> 
England,  it  is  also  very  liable  to  be  encumbered  by  the  smaller  didder  (Ciscula  \ 
^pithvinum);  but  neither  of  these  enemies  to  the  plant  is  common  in 
Scotland.  The  principal  use  of  the  Calluna,  in  British  gardens,  ia  as  ao 
ornamental  plant;  and,  in  sandy  or  mossy  soils,  as  an  edging  instead  of 
box.  In  several  gardens  about  Edinburgh,  it  is  employed  in  this  way ;  and 
is  found  not  only  to  endure  clipping  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  box;  but  by 
forming  a  more  compact  edging,  it  is  less  apt  to  harbour  snails  and  slugs.  The 
most  ^ectual  mode  of  destroying  heath,  where  it  abounds  on  soil  not  worth 
subjecting  to  the  plough,  is  to  plant  it  with  evergreen  trees,  such  as  the 
Scotch  pine ;  which,  when  they  have  grown  to  a  sufficient  height  to  cover  the 
surface,  will  eflectuaily  destroy  it  bv  their  shade,  and  thus  convert  the  plants 
into  nourishment  for  the  trees.  When  heathy  ground  has  been  subjected  to 
the  plouffh,  it  should  never  be  kept  in  pasture  for  many  years  together,  unless 
it  is  richly  manured ;  for,  as  the  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  many  years, 
plants  never  fail,  at  the  end  of  a  few  seasons,  to  make  their  appearance  among 
the  crass.  In  the  improvement  of  heath  soils,  lime  is  always  a  prindpal  in- 
gredient; it  being  found  necessary  to  neutralise  the  tannin  and  acid  principles 
which  exist  in  the  mould  formed  bv  the  decav  of  the  heath. 

Poetical  Ailutions,  <$-r.  This  welUknown  plant,  which  covers  so  many  acres 
of  land,  particularly  in  the  north  of  Englana  and  Scotland,  with  its  evergreen 
leaves  and  beautiful  flowers,  has  been  a  favourite  sutject  with  many  British 
poets,  from  Bums,  whose 

**  Moorcock  cprings, 
On  whinins  wings. 
Amid  the  blooming  heather,** 


\ 


to  Mary  Ilowitt,  who  gives  a  fine  picture  of 


**  tboM  wutet  of  heeth. 

Stretching  for  milct  to  lure  the  boe; 
V^here  the  wild  bird,  on  pinioni  strong, 
WheeU  round  and  pours  nit  piping  aong. 

And  Umid  creatures  wander  IVee.** 

The  heath  is  considered  the  emblem  of  solitude ;  but,  from  its  fVequent  use  as 
beds  in  the  Highlands,  its  sweet  and  refreshing  smell  rather  recalls  ideas  of 
social  enjoyments  and  wild  though  hearty  hospitality. 

App.  I.  List  of  hardt/ Species  and  Varieties  of  ^icdcae  belonging 
to  the  Grottp  'EtHcea  normdlesy  of  "which  Plants  are  cultivated 
for  Sale  in  the  Tooting  Nursery;  with  some  additional  Names 
from  the  "  Hortus  Wobmnensis^*^  marked  *. 

The  Price  of  the  greater  number  of  sorts  in  this  List  is  Is.  each,  but  a  few  of  them  are  Is.  UL 


Calluna  vulgiVis  (i^ica  L.)  Eng,  Bot.,  1013.    Height  1  d.  to  2fl.,  Ft.  red, 
June  to  August. 
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1  alba  Roll.    Fl.  white.  8  decumbens  Roll,    Fl.  red. 
^  dec6inl>en8  Lodd.    Fl.  white.        9  flore  pleno  RolL     Fl.  pink. 

3  pub^scens  Lodd,    Fl.  white.  10  *prostrata  H,  Wob,    Fl.  white. 

4  a6rea  Roll,    Fl.  pink.  ]  1  Hpic^ta  Roll,    Fl.  red. 

5  cdmea  H,  Wob,    Fl.  flesh-co-  12  spiiria  Roll.    Fl.  red. 
loured.  13  tomentdsa  Roll,    Fl.  red. 

6  coccinca  Roll,    Fl.  scarlet.  14  variegata  Roll,    FL  red. 

7  compacta  Lodd.     Fl.  red  15  umbdlkta  Roll.    Fl.  red. 
JSrica  i^ctaj'a  Roll.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  May  and  June. 

arbdrea  L.,  Fl.  Greec,  t.  45.,  Ht.  9  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  June.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high  as  a  standard,  and  16  ft. 
high  against  a  wall. 

2  stylosa  Andr,    Ht.  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  June. 

3  squarrosa  Bot.  Mag,^  t,  1 139.  Ht.  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  Fl.  white,  February  to 
June. 

BTCiktSL  (codooddes  Rot.  Reg.,  1,1698,),  our  ^.  866.  in  p.  108 1 .  Ht. 
12  ft.,  Fl.  pale  rose,  Feb.  to  June. 

australis  Andr.  Heath,,  v.  3.  Ht.  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  Fl.red,  April  to  Au- 
gust. In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  10  n.  high  as  a 
standard. 

2  sup^ba  RolL    Ht.  10  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red. 

ciliaris  Rot.  Mag.,  u  484.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  to  September. 

cinerea  Eng.  Rot.,  t.  1015.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  June  to  September. 

1  alba  Roll.    Hu  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,      5  camescens  Lodd. 
June  to  Sep.  6  cocclnea  Lodd. 

2  atropurp^rea  Lodd,  Rot,  Cab,,      7  raonstr6sa  Roll, 

1. 1490.  Ht.  1ft.,  Fl.dark  pur-  8  pdllida  Lodd.  Bot,  Cab,,  t.  1505. 

pie,  June  to  Sep.  9  prolifera  Lodd. 

3  atrosanguinea  Roll,    Ht.  1ft.,  10  ri^bra  Roll. 
Fl.  dark  red,  June  to  Sep.  1 1  stricta  Lodd. 

4  dimea  Roll, 

ramuldsa  Viv.  (stricta  Don).    Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  June  to  July. 

2  rubra  Hook.  Brit,     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  red,  June  to  July. 

tcoparia  JV,,Lin.  Eric.,  No.  14.  f.  fl.     Ht.  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  Fl.  green,  April 

to  May. 
2  •  minima  H.  Wob. 

stricta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  2.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  Aug.  to  Nov. 
Tetralix  Eng.  Bot,,  t.  1014. 

1  dlba  Roll.    FL  white.  4  *  nibra  H.  Wob.    Fl.  red. 

2  c4mea  RoU.    FLflesh^ld.  5  Mackaiana  Bab.,  Fl.  Hib.,  p.  191. 

3  p61Uda  Lodd,    FL  pale.  Fl.  white. 

vindi-purpurea  Roll,,  Lin.  Eric.,  No.  9.  ic,     Ht.  3  ft.,  FL  green.  May  to 

August. 
Oypsoc^iiis  (ErlcB,  c&mea  Lin.)  cornea  Bot.  Mag,,  t,  11.;  and  our  ^g.  1083. 

in  p.  872.     Ht.  A  ft.,  Fl.  pale  pink,  January  to  August. 
2  prs'cox  MNab  (?  herbacea  HoH,,Hayne,  t.  47.,  and  Bot.  Mag.,t.  47 1 .) 

r\.  pink, 
mediterrknea  Bot,  Mag,,  t.  471.    Ht.  4  ft.,  FL  pink,  March  to  May. 
2  hib^mica  Roll,,  Hook,  in  Supp,  to  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  274.,    and  Fl.  Hib,, 

p.  181. 
raultiflora  Andr,  Heath,  v.  2.       Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  flesh-coloured,  June  to 

November. 
2  dlba  Hort,  Bnt,    Fl.  white. 

urabellata  Bot,  Cab.,  t.  1217.     Ht.  3  ft.,  FL  purple.  May  to  June, 
vteins  Eng,  Bot.,  v.  t.  3.     Ht.  1  ft.FL,  red,  July  to  August. 

1  alba  Roll.    Fl.  white.  5  rub^cens  Bree,  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  2. 

2  p&Uida  Roll,    FL  pale.  FL  blush-coloured. 

3  *  rubra  H.  Wob,     rl.  red.  6  purpur&scens  RoU.     Fl.  pale  pur- 

4  tenella  Roll.    Fl.  white.  pie. 

4c 
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PART  HI 


App.  II.  Arrangement  of  the  hardy  Heaths  included  in  the  pre- 
ceding List ;  showing  u^hich  of  theni  are  in  Flcncer^  in  the  open 
Garden^  evei-y  Month  in  the  Year  ;  and  the  Colour  of  the  Flower^ 
and  Height  of  each, 

Jidt/. 
£r}ca  austraFis.   10  ft.,  red. 
ciliuris.   1  ft.,  pink, 
cincrea  alba.  1  ft.,  white, 
rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
G}'psocallis  multiflora  alba.  2  ft.,  white. 

rubra.     Red. 
Daboe^cia  jpoliifolia.  3  ft.,  purple. 
♦61ba.    White, 
nana.  J  ft.,  purple. 
Erica  Tetralix  &lba.   1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc&Uis  umbellata.  3  ft.,  purple, 
vhgans  alba.  1  ft.,  white, 
rubra.     Red. 
-Erica  vfridi-purpiirea.  3ft.,  green. 
Calluna  vulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 
alba.    White, 
dec^mbens.     Red. 
flore  plcno.     Purple, 
spuria.    Red. 
variegata.    Red. 


Jantuirt/, 
Oypsocallis  camea.     ^  ^'9  pink. 

herbacea.     Pink. 
February/, 
Erica  arborea.     9  ft.,  white. 
Gypsocallid  camea.     J  ft.,  pink. 

herbacea.     Pink. 

J^farch, 
£rica  arborea.  9  ft.,  white. 

australis.  10  ft.,  red. 
Oypsocallis  cornea.  Aft.,  pink. 

herbacea.     Pink. 
^  mediterranea.  4  ft.,  pink, 
hib^rnica.    Pink. 

April, 
Erica  arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white. 

australis.   10  ft.,  red. 
G>psoc411is  camea.  ^  ft.,,  pink. 

herbacea.     Pink. 
J^rica  mediterranea.  4  ft.,  pink, 
scoparia.  4  ft.,  green. 

May, 
Etica  arborea.   9  ft.,  white. 

australis.  10  ft.,  red. 

mediterranea.  4  ft.,  pink. 

scoparia.  4  ft.,  green. 
Gypsodillis  umbellata.  3  ft.,  purple. 
£rica  viridi-purpiirea.  3  ft.,  green. 

June, 
Enca  ♦  ylctae'fl.   2  ft. 
arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white, 
australis.    10  ft.,  red. 

♦  cinerea  alba.  1  ft.,  white. 

atropurpurea.  1  ft.,  red. 

camea.    1  ft.,  flesh. 

rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 

coccinea.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoddlis  multifl6ra  41ba.  2ft.,  white. 

rubra.    Red. 
Dabce^cta  jDoIiifolia.  2  ft.,  purple. 

*  nana.  4  ft.,  purple. 
Iilba.    White. 

J^rica  scoparia.  4  ft.,  green. 
TVitralix  alba.  1  ft.,  white, 
rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc&llis  umbellata.  3  ft.,  purple. 
£rica  vlridi-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Calluna  vulgiiris.  2  ft.,  red. 

&lba.     White. 

decumbens.     Red. 

flore  pl^no.     Purple. 

spuria.     Red. 

varieguta.    Red. 


August, 
£rica  ciliaris.  1ft.,  pink. 

cinerea  6Iba.  1  ft.,  white, 
rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc&llis     multiflora   &lba.    2  ft., 

white, 
rubra.  2  ft.,  red. 
DalxB^cta  />oliif61ia.  2  ft.,  purple. 
♦  alba.    White, 
nana,  ^ft.,  purple. 
£rica  stricta.  2  ft.,  pink. 

T^tralix  &lba.  1  ft.,  white, 
rubra.    1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsocdllis  v^igans  &lba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.     Red. 
J^rica  v(ridi-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Calluna  vulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 
Slba.    White 
decumbens.    Red. 
fldre  plcno.     Purple, 
spuria.    Red. 
variegata.  Red. 
ciiiaris.  1  ft.,  pink. 

September, 
£rica  cinerea  &lba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc&llis     multiflora     &lba.    2  ft., 

white, 
rubra.  Red. 
Daboe^cta  ^oliifdlia.  2  ft.,  purple, 
nana,  j  ft.,  purple. 
Ex\c^  fttdcta,  2ft.,  pink. 
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October,  Gypsoc&llis    multflora    ri^bra.  4  ft., 
Oypsoc&llis  multiflora  &lba.  2 (t,  white.  Red. 

rubra.     Red.  £rica  stricta.  2  ft.,  pink. 
£rica  stHcta,  2  ft.,  pink. 

Decetnbcr, 

November.  Gypsocaliis  carnea.     ^  ft.  pink. 
Oypsoc&Uis  multiflora  61ba.  2  ft.,  white  herb^cea.     Pink. 


873 


App-  III.  List  of  Cape  Heaths  which  will  stand  in  the  open  Air^ 
in  Autumn^  or  the  Middle  of  Winter^  without  Protection^  with 
Fahrenheit* s  Thermometer  7orS  Degrees  below  Freezings  with' 
out  suffering  in  any  way  from  such  a  Degree  of  Cold, 

Taken  from  Mr.  M^Nab't  Treati$e  on  Cape  Heaths^  published  in  1832.    The  Prioei  amcoded  bv 

MeMn.  Rollirton  in  1836.  -n-^inwi  uy 

Callista  acuminata  (J^rica  L.)  Bot,  Cab,,  t.  216. ;  and  our^. 
873.     Ht.  Uft.,  Fl.  red,  July  to  Oct.     Price  1*.  6d, 

2  p&llida  Hort,  Brit,  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red,  June  to 
July. 

coinosa  Hort.  Kew,  Icon,,  1. 18.      Ht.  J  ft.,  Fl.  red,  Ap. 

to  Aug.     Price  2*.  6d. 
^  kVbSiAndr,  Heath,,  v.  t.  2.     Ht.  }ft.,  Fl.  red,  June  to 

August. 

3  rubra  WendL  Eric,,  xii.  p.  7.  ic.  Ht.  }  ft.,  Fl.  red, 
June  to  August. 

ferruginea  Andr,  Heath,,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  red.  May 
to  July.    Pr.  7i.  6</. 

hyvLcmtYioidet  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pink, 
June  to  Aug.  Pr.  2t,  6d,  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 

tenuifldra  Andr,  Heath,,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  1 J  ft.,  Fl.  light  yel- 
low.    Ap.  to  June.     Pr.  2s,  6d, 

2  dlba  Hort,  Brit,     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Ap.  to  June. 

3  « lutca.     Fl.  yellow, 
tetragona   (pugionifolia  iSa/.)     Andr.  Heath,,  y,  t,  3.     Ht.  IJft.,  Fl.  light 

yellow,  July  to  Sep.     Pr.  2s,  6d,  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
m  1836,  3  ft.  high, 

ventricosa  Bot,  Mag,,  t,  350.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  flesh-cld.,  April  to  Sep- 
tember. Pr.  2s,  6d,  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft. 
high. 

2  coccinea.     Fl.  scarlet.                  7  er^cta.     Fl.  flesh.     In  the  Edin- 

3  stelMfera.     Fl.  flesh.  burgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 6  ft. 

4  c6rnea.    Fl.  flesh.  3  in.  high. 

5  alba.     Fl.  white.                          8  n^na.     Fl.  flesh. 

6  superba.     Fl.  scarlet.                   9  hirsikta.     Fl.  flesh. 

Cerumia  (Erica  L,)  ierpyllifolia  Lodd,  Bot,  Cab,,  t,  744. ;  and  our^g.  874. 

Ht.  U  ft.,  Fl.  white,  June  to  July.     Pr.  2s,  6d, 
Dasy&nthes  rErica  L,)  Sparmdnnt  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  (dispera  A,  H,,  hys- 
triciflora  L.  T,)      Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  dark  orange,  March    to    Sept.    Pr. 
2s,  6d,    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 
D'c.smia  (fiVlca  L.)  conferta  Andr,  Heath,,  v.  t.  2. ;  and  our  Jig,  875.  lit  1 J  ft., 

Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  Oct.     Pr.  2s,  ed, 
EricsL  aggregata  Wefidl.  Eric,  f.  13.  No.  5. ;  and  our  Jtg, 876.     Ht. ^ft.,  Fl. 
purple,  July.     Pr.  Is.  6d,     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 
3  ft.  high.  " 
2  &lba  Hort.  Brit.     Fl.  white. 

campanulata  Andr.  Heath,,  y.  t,  1.    Ht.  I  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  April  to  August. 
Pr.  2s.  6d.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 
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fried  ferinlhuidcs  Sol.  Mag.,  t.  220.     Ht.  *ft.,  Fl.darii 
scarlet.  May  to  Nov.     Pr.  5i.     In  the  Eilinbu^ 
Botanic  Oardcn,  in  IS36, 5  (t.  high. 
I  glabrifiscula  Swt.    Fl.  scarlet.        4  minor  H.  Wo*. 
S  hispida  Swl.     Fl.  scarlet.  5  •  nana  //.  Wob.     PI.  red. 

3  mftjor  H.  IVob.     Fl.  red.  6  Bii|>irba  RoU.     Fl.  pale  red. 

congesta  Ifcadl.  Erie.,  f.  17.  No.  5.     He.  1  ft,  Fl.  white,  June  to  July. 

Pr.  3i.  6d.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1636,  2  ft.  high, 
corilolia  (orticulAris  B.  M.,  calycina  A.  H.)  Don't  ^ViU.,  No.  76.;  Um- 
protis  rarijolja  Don't  Mill^  No.  2.,  has  been  called  £rica  confaUa  Bol. 

jlfnj;.,  t. 422.  Ht.  IJft.,  Fl.  pale  pink.  Aug.  to  Dec.  Pr.it.fld. 
ruprissina  Bol/.  Ht.  1ft.,  FLMlt^red,  April  to  June.  Pr,  B».  W. 
g\ob6Ba  Andr.  Heath.,  t.  t.+.      Ht.  lift.,  Fl.  pink,   July  to  September. 

Ft.  2i.  6d, 
(•lonierita  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  4.  Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  Feb.  to  April.    Pr.  5t. 
BT&L'ilis  Wendl.  Erie.,  8.  p.  9.  ic.    Ht.  J  ft.,  Fl.  white,  February  to  June. 

Pr.  1..  firf. 
hispldula.     Ht.  I  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red,  June  to  Aug.     Pr.  3*.  6rf. 
Icucanthcra.     Ht.  Jft.,  Fl.  white,   June  to    May.     Pr.  St.  6rf.     In  the 

Edinbui^h  Botanic  Garden  in  1S36,  4ft.  high, 
lucida /fnrfr. /fniM.  V.  t.  2.    Fl.  pink,  April  to  June.    FUmprotii  lildda 

Don't  Mill.,  No.  13. 
margaritiicca  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.     Ht.  Hft.,  Fl.  white.  May  to  Sept. 

Pr.  I*.  6ri. 
montiina.     Ht.  S  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Oct.     Pr.  2».  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh 

Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  1  ft.  high. 
p^ndula  Li^dJ.  Bat.  Cab.,  U  902.     Ht.  Hft.,  Fl.purple,  June  to  Aug. 
perlita.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  March  to  Aug.     Pr.  it.  6rf. 
pub&cena.     Ht.  IJft.,  Fl,  pun)le,  February  to  Dec.     In  the  Edinburgh 

Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4  ft.  high. 

1  m^or  H.  Brit.    Fl.purple.  3  pubescC-ntior  H.  Brit.    Rred 

2  minor  Roll.     Fl.  rc<f     Pr.  2*.  6d.      i  vf  ma  H.  IVob.     Purple, 
ramentacea  Andr.  Heath.,  t.  t.  I.    Ht.  Uft.,   PI.  dark  red,  June  to  Dec. 

Pr.  U.Gd. 
ticticea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.t.  I.  Ht.  IJft.,  Fl.  white,  Feb. 

to  Ap.     Pr.  2>.  &/. 
tenflla  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  8.    Ht.  2  in.,  Fl.  red.  May  to 

Aug.    Pr.  Ii.  G<f. 
Eur^lepis  (f  rica  L.)  triflora  Wendl.  Erie.,  xii.  p.  13. 

aft.,  Fl.  white,  March  to  June.   Pr.  Ii.  6d.    tn  the 
linhureh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 
GypsodilliR  (£rtca)  ititertexta  Lodd.  Bot.  Cah.,  t.  1034. ;  and 
our/g.  H77.     Ht.  Ijft.,  Fl.  yellow,   June   to  July. 
Pr.  tt.  6d. 
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GypsocAllis  loDgipeJuncuIlUa  Bol.  Cab,,  1. 103.     Ht.  I  ft„  Fl.  pink,  July  and 
Aug.  Pr.  8#.6rf. 

Gyp.  nigrita  D<m'i  Mill,  No. «.,  Andr.  HetUk., 
V.  t.  I.     Ht.  J  ft.,  Fl.   white.  March  to 
June.   Pr.  2t.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  in  1836.  3ft.  high. 
P&chyHa  phyaddes  Bol.  ltfag.,t.  *43. ;  and  o_ 
j%«.e78.879.  Ht.ljft.,Fl. white. March" 
to  July.    Pr.  3t.  6d.     In  the  Edinbut^h 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3h.  high. 
Syringodea  crucnta  Andr,  Heaih.,\.  t,  1.    H 
2ft.,Fl.darkred,Mayto8ep.  Pr.St.  & 
3  Mjp^ba  RoU. 
cunrifldra  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  I .    Ht.  S  ft.,  PI.  yellow,  July  and  October. 

1  aurintta.    Fl.  oraoge.  8  njbra.    Fl.  red. 
diipbaDa  Don't  Mill.,  No.  8.  Andr,  He«th,,v,  L  4.     Hx.  \\  ft.,  Fl.  pink 

June  to  July.     Pr.  2t.6d. 
^merdna  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.    Ht.  2  ft.,  F).  pink,  July  and  October. 
Pr.  2<.  %d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 8  ft.  6  in.  high. 

2  glabra.     Fl j)mk.  1  longifl6ra.     Fl.  red. 

3  speciosa.     Fl.  red.  S  piloaa.     PI.  red. 
exitdans  Lodd.  Bot.  CoA.,  t.  287,    Ht.  !( ft.,  R  red,  October  to  Nor. 

Pr.  3(.  6d.     In  the  Edinburvfa  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 1  ft.  high. 
grandifluraJoJ.  Jlflv.,t.  189.  Ht.3ft.,Fl.yeliow,May  to  Sep.  Pr.3i.&/. 
In  the  Edinburih  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  6ft.  hi^. 

1  hiiinihs.     Fl.  yellow.  S  superba.     Fl.  yellow. 
'     '        s  Andr.  Heath.,  r.  t.  2.      Ht.  14  ft.,  Fl.  red,  March  to  June.  Pr. 

In  the  Edbburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  hkh. 
ra  Bot,  Cab.,  t.  983.     Ht.  S  ft,,  Fl.  red,  Ap.  to  Aug.   Pr.  8».  6d, 
Andr.  Heath.,i.  t.  I.      Ut.  S ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Ju^  to  October. 
rr.  ii.2d.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,Sft.  high. 

2  minor.     Fl.  purnle.  4  rogea.     Fl.  rose. 

3  pallida.    Fl.  pale  red. 

y  tuinida  Zfo/.  Heg.,t,6h.,  Don'i  Mill.,'So.m.  Ht.  l^ft.,  Fl.acarlet,  May 
to  Sep.  Pr.  5i.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 

verticillka  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.  Ht.  3  ft.,  Fl.  gcarlet,  July  to  Oct. 
Pr.  1>.  6>^.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,6  ft.  lOin.high. 

'i  niiuor.     Fl.  scarlet. 

viridescens  Bot.  Cah.,  t,  833.  Ht.  I  ft.,  Fl.  greeniafa,  Jaouary  to  June. 
Pr.  1».6J. 

App.  IV.  List  of  Cape  Heaths  which  are  tenderer  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  List,  and  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  Degree  of  Cold  there  stated,  -will  be  injured  by  it,  but  WtU 
not  sttffer,  although  JuUy  exposed  to  a  Temperature  4  or  5 
Degrees  below  Freeziiig, 

Tnkra  rum  Hr,  H'  Nib'i  Tn-UiK  «•  Ov  HemUu,  puMUhad  ka  18»    !%■  Price*  uwrnM  b. 

BlK'ria  ericijldes  (synon.  Crica  Blat'rto)  Wendl.  CoU., 

i.  t.  85.,  Bot.  Cab,,%5.,  and  our  j^.  880.     Ht. 

8  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Aug.  to  Oct.    Pr.  8/.  M. 
Calllsta<£rlca;:.)    com^    Wendl,  Eric.,   18.7.  ic. 

Ht.  3  ft.  Fl.  red,  April  to  Aug.    Pr.  2*.  6d. 

1  ilba.    Fl.  white. 

2  rubra.     Fl.  red. 
Vowiayana  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  423.    Ut.  1  ft.. 

Fl.  red,  June  lo  July.     Pr.'  3i.  6rf. 
4c  3 
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Calilsta  daphneflora.    Ht,  I  ft.,  Fl.  pale  pink,  Juneto  Aug.     Pr.  U.M. 

niuiidula  Lodd.  Bol.  Cab.,  t.  114.     Ht.  2  ft.,  FL  purple,  Vtjxvarj  to 

Ocfobcr.   Fr.  S».  W.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botaiuc  Gar<leii.m  ]836.!fc 

higli. 
i  niujor  Lodd.     Fl.  purple. 
liellCltida  Aiul-:  Heath.,  2.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  white,  June  to  Noveniber,  IV. 

2!.6d. 
2  rubra  H.  IKuA.     Fl.  red. 
priK'gnans  But.  Cab.,i.Si!i.     Ht.   2f^.,  Fl.  red, 

Maj  to  July.     Fr.  I..  6d. 
2  coccfnea  H.  JCo6. 
(^uriimia  (Arica  L.)  urceoliris  Icon.  Horl.  Kew.,  16., 

B0dour;tg.881.     Ht.  1 J  ft.,  Fl.  while.  May  to 

July.     Pr.  I».6d. 
:>wticulilris  Doh'(    JWi//.,  No.25.     Ht.  I  ft,  Fl 

ted.  May  tu  June.     Pr.  2i.  6d. 
E'ttasis  SelwMo,  Erica  Sebina  aurintia  Aadr.  Healh,  '' 

V.  t.l.     Ht.  8ft.,FI.  orange,  March  to  Jane.  ; 

Pr.  8».  6d. 
2  fusca.    Fl.  brown.       3  liltea.     Fl.yellow. 
£rkB  asslirgena-     Ht.  1  ft.,  PI.  white..  Hay  to  June. 

barhata  Andr.  Heath.,  2.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white.  May  to  Aug.     I^.  2>.  6^ 

2  m^r.     Fl.  red.  3  minor.     Fl.  red. 

BonplandKlfui  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  345.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.jwle  yellow,  Bfarch  to  6ept. 

Pr.  2i.  M.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Cfarden,  in  1836,  8  ft  Sid. 

i^catra^fiof.  Caft.,t.  19.  Ht.  I^ft.,  Flowerswhite.Peb.  to  Oct.  Pr.l/.6<. 
2  spic&ta.    Fl.  white. 

iTcrinthoides   But.  Mag.,  1.320.      Ht.  4  ft.,  Fl.  dail  scarlet.    Hay  to 
Nov.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  IS36, 5  ft.  high. 

1  miijor  H.  Wob.    Fl.  red.  3  nana  H.  W<A.    Fl.  red. 

2  minor  H.  Wob.    Fl.  red. 

decora  Ande.  Healh.,  v.  t.  3.    Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Jan.  to  Not.     PT.  5>. 
ileproasa  Andr.  Heath.,  r.  t.  2.     Ht, }  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  June  to  Auguit. 

Pr.  it.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  1  ft.  6  in.  high. 
jnollisaimo.    Ht.  I  ft.,  Fl.  white.  Mav  to  June.    Pr.  2*.  6(1. 
I't^6\Ma  But.  Mag.,Z^i.     Ht.  1  ft.,' Fl. purple,  Feb.  to  May.   Pr.l/.6J: 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1636,  3ft.  high. 
2  lilha.    Fl.  white.  3  rubra.     Fl.  red. 

jiropendens  Andr.  Heath.,  t.  t.  2.   Ht.  1^  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  July  to  Augurt. 

Vr.it.Gd. 
pubcscens.    Ht.  l^ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Feb.  to  Dec.     Pr.  !i.6d. 

1  m^or  H.  WiA.    Fl.  pate  r«d..       3  v^ma  H.  Wob.    Fl.pale  red. 

2  minor  H.Wob.    Fl.pale  red. 

i|iuidrifl6ra.     Ht.  1  ft.,  March  to  Aug.,  Pr.  it.  M.     In  the   Edinbur^ 

Botanic  Gorden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high, 
refl^xa.     Ht.  1|  ft.,  Fl.  white.  May  to  June.    pT.2t.6d.    IntheEdiB- 

burgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  hkh. 
2  rubra.     Fl.  red.     In  the   Edinburgh   Botanic  OsnJen,  bi   1836,  5ft. 

high. 
rubcuE  (pcduncularis  Sal.)  Ht.  I  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Apiil  to  October.    Pr. 

U.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3ft.  high, 
viscaria   Icon.  Hurt.  Sew.,   1.      Ht.  3)  ft.,    Fl.  red,    March    to   July. 

Pr.  1*.  6rf. 
cylindrica  Bot.   Cab.,   1734.     Ht.  8  ft.,    Fl.  white.  May  to  June.      Pr, 

It.ei'.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  A  ft.  high 
divaricata  Lodd.     Fl.  white,  Ap.  to  May,  Pr.  2i.M.      In  the   Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  I  ft.  high. 
gi'lida  Bot.  Cab.  GO!).     III.  3  ft.,  Fl.  green,  Ap  to  June.    Pr.  If,  6d. 
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jerks  incam^u  Andr.  Healk.,  I.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  paie  red,  Feb,  to  June,    Pr. 

U.  M.       In  the  Edinburgh   Botanic  GardcD,  in  1636,  2  ft.  high, 
trivi^lia  HP  Nab. 
Burylepis  (frka  L.)  Albens  Bol  Mag.,  t.  440.,  and  oarfg.  SS2.    Ht.  l)ft, 

Fl.  white,  March  to  Aug.    Pr.  2t.  6d.     In   the  Edinburgh  Botanic 

Garden,  in  1836,311.  high, 
ffalicicaba  Andr.  Heath.,  t.  t.  2.    Ht.  I  ft.,  Fl.  yellow.  Hay  to  Ang.  In 

the  Edinbuivh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 
Eiiryslegia  (£r!ca  L.)  triceps  Bol.  Cab.,  6S.,  and  our  fig.  883.     Ht.  1  ft.,  FL 

white.  May  to  June.     Fr.  ^i.  6d. 


Oypsocillis  (Erica  £l)  nudia*ni  Smith  /co».3.7.     Ht.  gft.Fl.daAyellow, 
July  to  Aug.  Pt.  U.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1636, 


jr^.  884.    Ht.  1  ft.. 


3  ft.  hul.. 
Lophindra(£r}ca£.)  cubica  Andr.  HeatA.,  v.  t.  I.,audoi 

Fl.  purple,  Ap.  to  July.    Pr.  U.  6d. 
S  minor.     Fl.  red.  3  m^r  Hert.  Brit.     FL  purple. 

Uniprotis  (Erica  L.)  calyclns  Andr.  Heath.,  3.,   and 
OUT  fig.  865.  Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple.  May  to  July. 
Pr.  3».  6rf. 
2  m^or  H.  Wob.     R  pale  red. 
Pachyaa  (Krica  L.)  b&ccans  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  358 

l|ft.,   Fl.  purple,   Ap.  to  June.     Pr.   \i.6d. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1636, 

4  ft.  high. 
Syringodea  (Arlca  L.)  abi^tinB.    Sep.  to  March.    Pr. 

?  claviefldra  Dob'*  JWitf.,  No.  91.,  Andr.  Heath.,  7l      W      ■ 

V.  t.  2.  Ht  )  ft.,  Fl.  green,  Aug.  to  October.  «B5  J  1  »  ' 
Pr.  Si.  6rf. 

colirans  Bo/.  «(«.,  t.  601.,  Jo/.  Cii6.,224.  Ht.  2  ft.,  FL  white,  Ap. 
to  June.    Pr.  li.6tf.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  OArden,inl83«,4tL 

conofnna  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.     Ht  84  ft.,  Fl.  flesh.,    Sep.  to  Oct     Rf. 

1).  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1636,  4tt.  high, 
discolor  Andr  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.     Ht.  aft.,  Fl.  red,  March  to  Not.    Pr. 

llt.Bd. 
cliita  Andr.   Heath.,  v.  t  8.     Ht.  3  ft.,   Fl.  orange,  July  to  Sep.     Pr. 

2*.  Sd.    In  the  EcUnburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  6  ft.  high. 
Ewerona  Andr.  Heath.,r.  t.  2.  Ht.  8  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  to  Oct   Pr.  2t.  6d. 

In  the  Edinburrii  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  6  ft.  6  in.  high. 

2  glibra.     Fljink.  4  lonpilora.     Fl.  red, 

3  spcci^a.     Fl.  red.  5  pil&a.     Fl.  red. 

Linnauina  (linnsinifei  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  tS. ;  perapfcua  Hort.  Xeu.) 
Ht.  14ft.,  FL  purple,  Jan.  to  May.  Pr.  U.6d.  In  the  Edinburdi 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1636,  4ft.  b^h. 

2  supcrba.    Fl.  purplish  white. 
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S^nrnusiHiiBL  Lmueimi^s  Aadr.  HeadL,  v.  t.  i.    El,  I|  &,  FL  jmrplish  whiles 
A^ril  CO  )LiT.   Pr.  ±r.  (U.    b  tfac  EdUorgk  Maac  Gwden,  in  1836» 

3  rc  iuich 
perspictmW.fmJL  Enc^  1.  7.  ic      Ht.  l|ft,  FL  whke.  Mvcfa  to  Jane. 

Pr.  i^.  «a.     la  die  Eaioborzii  Botanic  Gatdea,  k  1836, 3  ft.  h%fa. 
i  aanzi.  Fl.  white. 
RkiiaCfc  Jmir.  Hetuk^  ▼.  c  1.     Hl  I  ft^  FL  cwmmatm,  Angivt  to  Norem- 

btf.  Pr  ;k.rM<.  In  the  Eiiinbarzh  Bocank  Gvden,  in  1836,3ft.  9 in. 

hich. 
i  discolor.     FL  whitish  retL 
^impiiciiiori  ^Vtui..  f  nL%  17.  p.  69.  k.     Ht.   JfL,    FL  ormge,    Biardi 

to  July.    Pr.  l#.  (iii.    In  the  Effinfaur^  BoCaok  Garden,  in  1836,  4ft. 

hiiEh- 
5pttrici    Amir.  Httatk^  ▼.  t.  L      Ht.  ^|  ft.,  FL  iglK  jeBov,      AD  the 

tear.     In  the  Eilinfaursh  Bocanic  Ganie*.  in  18^6,  3  ft.  high. 
spuria  Jmbr.  Htfttt/L^  t.  £  1.    Ht.  :»ft.,  FL  pvple,  Ap.  to  Ao^ost.     IV. 

Ij.  &/.    In  the  EJhibursh  B*xanir  Garden,  ki  1836,  5  ft.  6  in.  high. 
:»  pallida  H.  Wxi,     FL  pok  po^ 
tubidora  Amir.  Hatiti.^  r.  t.  1.     Ht.  fh^  FLpink,  April  to  Jnlj.     Pr. 

U.6*L     la  the  Edinbursh  Botanic  Garden,  k  1836, 5  ft.  high. 
vetitica.    Ht.  ;(ft.,  FL  whke.     All  the  ¥ear.     Pr.  2i.6^     In  the  Ecfin- 

bunch  Botanic  Ganien,  in  1>3l>,  6  ft.  9  in.  h^eb- 
I  albiL     FL  whke.  6  coccfnea.     FL  dvk  red. 

i  incaroata.    FL  pink.  7  latca.     FL  jcfiov. 

3  purpurea.     FL  pwiLe.  8  motabffia.     FL  scarlet. 

4  rv»ea.    FL  li^t  red.  9  cieeana.     FL  purple. 

5  tuigkla.     FL  orange. 

App.  V.  List  of'  a  frx  (f  the  larger  Specimens  cf  exotic  Heaths^ 
adtivaUd  in  the  Rc^  Botanic  GardeUj  Editdmrgk  ;  witi  thrir 
Dimensions^  jCr.,  as  taken  from  the  Plants,  I2tk  My,  1BS6. 
Comniimicated  bv  Mr.  M*Nab. 
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App.  VI.  Culture  of  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  Species  and  Varieties 
of  Yiricece  belonging  to  the  Group  l£ancece  normdles. 

The  hardy  Species  of  'Etricecs  normdlet  are  most  commonly  propagated  by 
layering  the  branches  m  very  sandy  peat.  The  shoots  reauire  no  cutting  or 
twisting;  but,  if  they  are  buried  m  the  soil,  about  1  in.  deep,  and  to  within 
1  in.  oT  their  points,  and  the  soil  be  kept  firm  and  moist  over  them,  they 
will  root  freely  in  two  or  three  months,  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  Layers 
made  in  October  or  November  will  be  fit  to  take  off  in  the  following  May  or 
June ;  as  will  layers  made  in  February  or  March.  Some  of  the  commoner 
heaths  are  also  propagated  by  division,  or  detaching  stems  or  branches  which 
may  have  produced  roots ;  and  all  the  species  may  be  raised  from  seeds  when 
these  ripen.  The  soil  in  which  all  the  species  and  varieties  thrive  best 
is  sandy  peat,  though  some  of  the  species  will  thrive  with  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  loam  intermixed  with  the  peat  than  others.  Whatever  soil  is  used. 
It  ought  to  be  mixed  with  pieces  of  freestone  or  brickbats,  as  reservoirs  of 
moisture,  and  placed  on  a  stratum  of  gravel,  as  drainage,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

A  Heathery y  or  Ericetum^  in  the  open  Ground  is  justly  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  ornaments  of  the  flower-garden  or  pleasure-ground,  from 
its  bein^  at  all  times  green,  and  exhibiting  plants  in  full  flower  durine  every 
month  m  the  year.  Ferhaps  the  most  complete  hardy  heath  garden  m  Eng- 
land is  that  at  Wobum  Abbey.  There,  Mr.  Forbes  informs  us,  '*  Each  species  or 
variety  is  confined  to  a  separate  bed,  the  beds  being  edged  with  the  Callikna 
vulgaris  and  J?r)ca  Tetralix ;  and  so  disposed,  that  the  tallest-growing  kinds 
are  arranged  towards  the  centre  of  the  parterre :  whilst  the  whole  are  so  in- 
termixed, in  pou3t  of  colour,  as  to  produce  the  roost  lively  contrast  possible." 
(Hort,  Wob.f  p.  282.)  A  plan  of  the  parterre  for  hardy  heaths  is  given  in 
the  Hortut  IVolnimensis,  exhibiting  upwards  of  70  groups ;  but,  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  species  and  varieties,  among  these  groups,  so  as  that  the 
tallest-growing  kinds  may  be  **  arranged  towards  the  centre,'*  and  the  whole 
*'  so  intermixed  in  point  of  colour  as  to  produce  the  most  lively  efl^ 
possible,"  is  not  given  in  the  Hortut  JVobumemiSy  we  have  written  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  ofBedford,  to  request  that  he  would  authorise  Mr.  Forbes  to 
supply  us  with  so  interesting  a  desideratum.  In  every  case,  the  shapes  and 
sizes  of  the  beds  of  a  parterre,  especially  one  to  be  planted  with  li^eous  plants, 
which  may  be  considfered  fixtures,  are  of  trifling  consequence  m  comparison 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  them.  We  have  been  the  more  anxious 
to  indicate  this  arrangement,  in  the  case  of  the  Wobum  ericetum,  because  the 
late  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  F.L.S.,  who  designed  the  beds,  and,  we  presume, 

?lantcd  them,  had  a  scientific  knowledge  of,  and  an  excellent  taste  in,  colours, 
lis  arrangement  of  the  heaths  in  these  beds,  therefore,  so  as  to  produce  a 
harmonious  effect,  we  consider  to  be  of  great  interest  to  gardeners  intending 
to  plant  a  heathery;  and  we  are  happy  in  being  able,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  IBiedford,  to  lay  it  before  our  ret^ers. 

The  hardy  ericetum  at  Wobum  Abbey  is  situated  in  firont  of  the  Cape 
ericetum,  and  the  form  of  the  beds  is  exhibited  in /^.  886.     In  this  figure, 

a  is  the  passage  under  the  Cape  heathery,  which  forms  a  portion  of  a 
covered  way,  leading  from  the  mansion  to  the  different  objects  of  interest 
adjoining  it ;  such  as  the  green -house,  sculpture  gallery,  tennis-court,  Chinese 
dairy,  plant-stoves  and  p^m-house  now  erecting,  and  finally  to  the  pleasure 
ground,  including  the  aviary,  arboretum,  salictum,  grass-garden,  Americaa 
garden,  &c. 

6  is  a  broad  gravel  walk ;  being  a  portion  of  the  main  walk  of  the  pleasure- 
ground. 

r.  Descent  from  the  porch  of  the  Cape  heathery. 

r/,  Shrubbery,  chiefly  consisting  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas. 

I  to  73,  Heaths,  and  other  i^Vickcca;,  arranged  as  in  the  following  list. 


ami 
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1,  Oypsodillis  {Erica)  vagans  ilba.  36,  OypsocdUis  (E,)  c^ea. 

2,  ErictL  dnhresL,  37,  Oypsoc&llis  {E,)  vagans  pdllida. 

3,  Phyllodoce  /axifolia  (Menziesia  38,  Erica  cin^rea  atropurpurea. 

caerulea).  39,  Daboe^cta  jooliifolia    nhna    (Meo- 

4,  Azalea  procumbens.  ziesta). 

5,  J^rica  austriilis.  40,  Cape  heaths. 

6,  Gypsoc&Uis  (E,)  mediterr^nea.  41,  Calluna  (E,)  vulgaris  (lore  pl^no. 

7,  £^rica  cinerea  alba.  42,  Syrineodea  (E,)  rubida. 

8,  J^rica  scop^ria.  43,  Dab<£^cia/)oliifolia  (Menziesta). 

9,  Erica  cin^ea  atropurpi^rea.  44,  Dabce^cia  poliifolia. 

10,  Cape  heaths.  45,  Erica  arborea« 

11,  Phyll6doc^  ^axifolia  (Menzi^ia  46,  J^rica  cin^ea  atropurpurea. 

casriklea).  47,  Cape  heaths. 

12,  Dabod^cia  /7oliif61ia  alba  (Men-  48,  Oypsocdllis  (E,)  v^kgans  p&Uida. 
zihsiaY  49,  Erica  ActBBi'a, 

13,  Cape  neaths.  50,  £r2ca  florib6nda. 

14,  Daboe^cia  />oliifblia  n^a  (Men-  51,  Cape  heaths. 

zi^ia).  52,  ^mpetrum  nigrum. 

15,  Erica  ciuaris.  53,  Cape  heaths. 

16,  ^rica  Actsd'a.  54,  Caililkna  (E.)  vulgaris  spilkria. 

17,  Gypsodillis  (£.)  v^igans  rikbra.  55,  Daboe^cia  poliifolui  (MenziUaa). 

18,  Cape  heaths.  56,  Gypsoc&llis  (E,)  mediterr^ea. 

19,  Catli^na  (E,)  vulr^is  spic^ta.  57,  Cape  heaths. 

20,  Dabce^cta  (Menziesta)  jooliifolia.  58,  frica  arb6rea« 

21,  Oypsodillis  (J?.)  mediterr^ea.  59,  JSrica  australis. 

22,  Cape  heaths.  60,  Callikna  (E.)  vulgaris  varieg&ta. 


23,  £rica  viridipurpiirea.  61,  Ovpsoddlis  (E,)  vligans  &lba. 

24,  Oypsocdllis  (E.)  vkgans  61ba.  62,  JE^ica  stHcta. 

25,  £rica  arborea.  63,  Erica  viridipurpikrea. 

26,  Calluna  (E,)  vulgaris  alba.  64,  Calli^na  (E.)  vulg^s. 

27,  Oypsodillis  (E,)  mediterrknea.  65,  ^rica  Tetralix. 

28,  J^rica  stricta.  66,  Oypsodillis  (E.)  c^ea. 

29,  ii^rica  scop^jria  mfninia.  67,  Oypsocdllis  dimea  herb^ea. 

30,  ii^rica  cinerea  atropurpiirea.  68,  Oypsodillis  camea. 

31,  J^rlca  austr^is.  69,  Oypsoc^Uis  c&mea  herb^ea. 

32,  Gypsocallis  (E,)  dumea.  70,  Oypsodillis  dimea. 

33,  Azalea  procumbens.  71,  OypsocWis  c&mea. 

34,  £rka  scopkria.  72,  Ovpsoc^is  c&mea  herbkcea. 

35,  Oypsodillis  (E,)  v&gans  ten^a.  73,  Rhododendrons. 

In  order  to  study  the  effect,  in  point  of  colours,  which  this  ericetum  will 
have  in  every  month  of  the  year,  we  recommend  the  reader  of  leisure^  and 
more  especially  the  voung  nurdener,  to^make  12  copies  of  ^.  886.,  and  then 
to  look  at  App.  II.  (p.  1088!),  and  observe  the  sorts  of  hesSh  which  vrill  be  in 
flower  in  each  month  of  the  year,  their  colours,  and  their  heights.  Then  let 
him  take  the  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  ericetum  for  January ;  and,  as  he  will 
find  by  the  list,  App.  II.,  that  there  will  be  only  two  sorts  in  flower  during 
that  month,  viz.  OypsodUlis  dimea  and  O.  c.  herb&cea,  both  of  which  have 
pink  flowers ;  let  him  colour  with  pink  all  the  beds  indicated  to  be  planted 
with  that  sort,  colouring  all  the  other  beds  green.  This  will  eive  8  red 
beds  and  65  green  ones  for  the  month  of  January.  To  indicate  tae  hdght 
which  the  plants  in  each  bed  are  supposed  to  attain,  the  height 
of  each  sort,  as  indicated  in  the  list,  may  be  taken  fi'om  the 
scale ;  and  each  bed  drawn  in  isometrical  projection,  as  shown 
in^.  887.,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  bed  No.  21.,  intended  ^^* 
to  be  planted  with  Oypsodillis  mediterranea,  a  spedes  estimated  to  grow  to  tlie 
height  of  4  ft.  Whether  the  operation  of  colouring  is  performed  on  a  ground 
plan,  such  as^.  886.,  or  on  an  isometrical  view  to  show  the  heieht,  prepared 
after  the  manner  described,  the  colouring  ought  to  be  applied  from  the  list 
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Ace.  :-  •—  :*«*".T4    uaericc  -jicxtsk    :c  iiLe  ^hht,   jc 

r 

<fcri:ur  ii^  :rj:.:;»*i.  i'.zi'Z'tc  2i:cii_i-  rj    i_"iwiur  i  zuu  wr  cad 
<ye  H-'Hi  :-iz*_*  *«Uul:i  irt  hicTiSm  i^  :e   s±iuJiia«CA^T 


ci^u'-'—'ii-  :.j-"?    :»=:."4i  iCfi^z.  il  :^t  i^LC":"tr*     iz«i  3ccs  ec«scuJIi  &> 


betz^z  :>:■.'.  -r-r.:   :  •   i^c  ^.*  ■:<  ±je  fi.*^   -  i.^nxM^^t  :j  ber  r.te*g<r.  or  iiea*  of 
mtjmz  ::-.r:r::.:/es  i^ni-:-;.,  ii-e  ffjc'.iz:  ::-?  ir-e  ririofir  to  iCvw<  wtiU  be: 

ff«>i-:c  :i>r  zi-.ec  ..'.:--•»  :-  ±i  ^ixec  zLrciZj-""     Oc'  w^.-cthc.  the 

t&s  ^jc.-er-  r'jf  t^:r7.  }far  *>«li  r«*7-:ir«  :c  re  r^c:  to  t: 

before  lit  :!.-■=  *  "tr.  .:  ■■i*  -Jiitoirv:  ::   re  cittm  izt;>  tiecszvck  in  cnicr 

tiu£  r.t:  z:lz-\  ^.-L-it  d=/e  t.>  roc^Are  azri  p'fvcfiicice  ii<  rAjubsc  kaaAft  «ftd 

apf.lya.'-.e  t.j  erlcet^=i§,  or  D-^Tcr-riritr^  cc^=:;o9«i:  oc  hardi  hcgrtfc^,  ««  jd 
deciitcl;*  ^'.i  vhec  Caf>c  heaths  ar«  iiivil-^iei  ;  ir.i  '^t%  v«  a«io  jfoiicabEe  to 
l^ritzii  c:  1:t  A=tricazi  srj-j^s  :z;:.ui:i^  uule^s,  rcooodeDirans,  jcc., 
web  &3  '*:!  :.«  hereafter  created  oc  ^n  j  icscr.^ei. 

A  r^-  r-..i  £t.  Tr-"4.  Tbe  Larjy  tr:c«:^2i  i:  WoUim  AUwt  ii  of  aa 
ifTe?.la.*  :r.jif-e,  t-b::;iL.sc  it  b  &iaftoi  to  a  pdrEk*vJ.ftr  stuit£oc ;  sdJ  tltc : 
beuiz  '£  t^'.^,  s.o^.^  :•:•-■  ariia  ti^e  h:'.ia«  ;o::*.vr--r  ibe  C«^e  heatlis  it  » 
to  L'.o^t  etfctt  'A nee  'A^lkir^  aloc^  the  coTenevi  ikiv  ^a) ;  tvit,  ^" 
pen<:e^.:  tr:>:t  :=:  is  t«>  be  I'jni^ed,  «e  vouii  rtcocun-end  a  leire{ 
^ft.  or  3:t.  Lk.ov  a  i'^.Tojcdixu  «3lk ;  a:::i  «e  «c-«:li  furcber  aJruc, 
ilt^'uitriZ  ^z:.  In  &..  iiAfJv  erlcetuir.s,  :h2t  all  the  narrv*  walks  bet  wee 
be/i«  'm:  ^^•vi  uitr*  p-t:).*Dltr»,  brick,  stoi^e,  or  so=:e  ocbcr  p«rtlKtl v  saMock 
suruu.t.  TLc-  rtifc>^n  i-,  that  when  the  p^th  U  of  cra^ei  or  sand,  the  snail 
delicate  !o.Li_'{:  elt.  i  liuwers  of  the  heaths,  nhvh  re:st  alzsosc  oa  the  fround, 
are  t-'^-.c^i  ar.  i  liU^jurLii  with  the  sarJ  aca  !i|r:ter  particles  of  gfvnei,  after 
ct'er-t  rear;.  tr.OAer.  Fi;i.b*<i*.  u  such  a  (ilan  as  we  would  recommend.  Thit 
%bCtko:Ai  iir.e  (i  h)  bKo-ias  that  the  beds  are  aunk  atout  3  ft.  below  tbe  air^ 
roufvlirii'  t^rra:^  uaLL.  From  this  «alk  the  beds  are  separated  bj  a  fttoping 
bacik,  the  '^pf^er  and  lower  verzis  of  whkh  may  be  of  turt,  and  the  middle 
fiort  Uiay  ix*  lUr.tcd  with  that  variety  of  heath  which  comes  into  dower  at 
the  biAo^jri  woerj  it  U  desired  that  tlic  ericctum  should  look  moft  gay.  Thus, 
for  the  cnceturo  of  a  wir.tcr  or  spring  residence,  it  may  be  pLuud  «ith  Gyp- 
*oca.ii«  carrita  ;  and,  for  a  summer  residence,  it  may  be  planted  with.CaUuna 
viilir<iri!i,  or  /Irica  cincrta  atropurpurca.  lu  particular  «od»  and  sitnatiiHW,tbe 
mh*j\e  of  thia  hank,  as  weil  a»  the  Ter^i-s,  may  be  of  fine  turf,  or  of  rock- 
work,  planted  with  heaths.  The  descent  to  the  beds,  from  the  surrounding 
(rravc-I  walk,  it  by  six  steps.  The  manner  in  which  the  beds  are  propoacd  to 
\te  planted  is  ven»  simple.  The  centre  bed  i>  to  be  occupied  solely  with 
speiiev  exceeding  3  ft.  in  height,  the  talle^t-^n'owini:  kinds  bemg  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  bed.  £a«.h  of  the  other  beds  i>  to  be  filled  with  heaths  which 
ne%'er  exceed  3  ft.  in  hcL'ht;  every  bitl  bt-inu'  limited  to  heuth»  which  come 
into  fiowcr  in  the  same  month..  In /fj  ^^^.,  one  haif  of  the  beds  are  num- 
bered, to  i-how  how  thi:t  i<»  done.  Thus,  the  licd.<  marked  1  ;md  1:?,  ot*  which 
there  will  be  ^ix  in  the  eriLetuin,  will  be  wholly  occupied   with  li\poocallia 
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caraea  and  Q.  c.  herbtlcca,  because  these  are  the  only  dwarf  heaths  that  are 
in  flower  during  the  first  and  twelfth  months  of  the  year.  In  Vike  manner, 
the  beds  marked  9,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  all,  will  be  wholly  occupied 
with  £rica  cin^ca  &lba  and  rubra,  Gypsodillis  multifl6ra  aJba  and  rubra,  and 
Daboe'cM  /;oliifblia,  and  D.  p,  nana,  these  being  the  only  heaths  which  ne?er 
excccil  3  f^.  in  height,  that  come  into  flower  in  the  ninth  month  (  September). 
Should  this  mode  not  be  approved  of,  one  sort  may  be  confined  to  a  bed ;  the 
only  principle  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  effisct  of  this  plan  being,  that  all 
the  sorts  which  have  any  chance  of  exceeding  3  ft.  in  height,  should  be  con- 
fined  to  the  central  bed,  in  order  that  they  may  not  int^ere  with  the  sym- 
metry  of  the  figure,  as  seen  from  the  side  of  the  surrounding  terrace  walk. 

Hat/Jiardt/,  or  Cape,  Heat/a  are  generally  propagated  by  cuttings :  but,  as 
seeds  arc  frequently  ripened  in  this  country,  and  are  also  regularly  received 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  mode  of  profHigation  is  common ;  and, 
about  London,  is  generally  adopted  in  preference  to  the  other ;  the  plants 
being  raised  with  less  trouble  and  attention,  though  requiring  a  longer  time 
before  they  are  fit  for  sale.  We  shall  first  slightly  notice  die  mode  of  raising 
heaths  from  seeds,  and  afterwards  that  of  propagating  them  by  cuttings. 

Seeds  of  Cape  heaths  generally  arrive  in  England,  ftom  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  and  Bir.  Bowie  (^GanL  Mag^ 

vol.  i.  p.  364.)  recommends  the  latter  month  as  a  favourable  time  for  sowing 

them.     Mr.  M*Nab,  however,  prefers   February,  or  early  in   March.    The 

seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots,  well  drained,  and  filled  to  within  one  fourth  of 

an  inch  of  the  top,  with  "  very  sandy  peat  earth,  made  level  and  firm ;  the 

seeds  should  then  be  sown  on  the  surface,  and  scarcely  any  covering  put  over 

them.     This  precaution  is  absolutely  necessar}',  as  the  se^s  of  ail  the  heaths 

arc  very  small,  and  unable  to  push  through  a  deep  covering.     The  pots,  after 

sowing,  should  be  watered  with  a  very  fine  watenng-pot,  and  placed  in  a  cold 

frame  under  glass,  where  they  should  remain.     They  will  require  water  every 

day;  and,  if  the  weather  l)e  very  dry,  and  there  is  much  sun,  they  should  be  shaded 

with  a  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  day.     As  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  vegetate, 

the  frame  should  have  a  little  air  admitted  to  prevent  damp,  and  this  should 

be  increased  as  the  young  seedlings  gain  strength.     Whenever  the  plants  are 

sufficiently  large  to  bear  handling  without  injury,  they  should  be  potted  out 

into  small-sized  pots,  always  putting  several  plants  in  the  same   pot,  and 

placing  them  near  the  edge  of  it;  as  some  of  the  seedlings  may  be  expected 

to  damp  off  in  the  first  potting.*'  (Treatise,  &c.,  p.  15.)  The  best  soil  for  this 

potting,  Mr.  M*Nab  considers  to  be  one  haJf  peat  and  one  half  sand,  increas- 

mg  the  proportion  of  peat  in  subsequent  pottmgs.     Mr.  Bowie  pots  first  in 

three  fourths  sandy  peat,  and  one  fourth  sandy  loam ;  and,  at  subseouent 

pottings,  he  increases  the  proportion  of  sandy  loam,  till  he  pots  finuly  in 

sandy  loam  only.     We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  think  that 

there  are  many  species  of  Cape  heaths  which  would  thrive  in  this  soil;  thoush, 

on  tiurning  to  the  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  above  referred  to,  a  ust 

will  be  found  of  the  habitats  of  ten  different  groups  of  Cape  heaths,  not  one  of 

which  is  stated  to  be  sandy  peat,  and  only  two  in  a  situation  where  a  black  ve> 

eetable  soil,  something  like  British  bog  soil,  occurs.    The  seeds  of  Cape  heaths 

Mr.  Bowie  has  known  to  vegetate  well  after  having  been  upwards  of  twelve 

years  in  England. 

Bj/  Cuttings,  Mr.  M'Nab  finds  '*  The  greater  proportion  of  heaths  strike 
root  freely,  when  the  cuttings  are  made  of  the  young  wood  after  it  has  become 
sufficiently  firm  to  prevent  its  damping  off.  The  pots  for  the  reception  of  the 
cuttings  should  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  It  is 
a  good  method,  in  preparing  the  pots  for  the  cuttings,  to  fill  them  to  within 
1|  in.  of  the  top  with  pieces  of  broken  pots,  or  cinders,  the  upper  pieces 
of  which  should  be  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  below ;  over  which  should 
be  nut  a  thin  layer  of  live  moss  (i/^^pnum),  to  prevent  the  sand  from 
working  down  among  the  potsherds  or  cinders;  then  the  remainder  of 
the  pot  should  be  fill&J  with  fine  sifte<l  sand  to  the  level  of  the  edge,  and  the 
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sand  pressed  down  very  firm.  After  being  well  watered,  the  pot  is  then  fit  to 
receive  the  cuttings."  Mr.  M'Nab  prefers  "  pit-sand  for  striking  heath  cut- 
tings in ;  the  colour  of  which  is  of  little  importance,  whether  white,  grey, 
or  yellowish :  it  should,  however,  be  as  free  as  possible  from  earthy  and 
irony  matter.  The  length  of  the  cuttings  must  depend  on  the  habit  of 
the  species.  Of  some  of  the  free-growing  sorts,  tliey  may  be  about  l^in. 
long ;  and  from  other  sorts,  that  are  of  a  more  stinted  growth,  they  may  not 
exceed  half  an  inch  in  length  :  in  both  cases,  they  should  be  taken  from  the 
plant  at  the  part  where  the  young  shoot  springs  from  the  older  wood.  The 
leaves  should  be  stripped  off  about  half  the  length  of  the  cutting,  carefully, 
and  so  as  not  to  wound  the  bark ;  and  the  end  should  be  cut  clean  across  with 
a  sharp  knife  or  with  scissors.  The  cutting  is  then  fit  to  be  inserted  into  the 
pot  prepared  for  its  reception.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  pots  of  the  size  above 
mentioned  will  hold  many  different  kinds  of  heaths.  In  extensive  nursery 
collections,  where  great  quantities  of  plants  are  wanted,  one  pot  may  be  filled 
with  cuttings  of  the  same  species,  when  such  can  be  got  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities ;  but  in  private  collections  this  is  not  necessary,  for,  in  general,  only  a  few 
plants  of  a  sort  are  all  that  are  required.  When  tms  is  the  case,  the  kinds 
selected  to  be  put  in  the  same  pot  should  be  as  nearly  of  the  same  habit  as 
can  be  estimated  at  the  time :  for  example,  supposing  four  pots  are  intended 
to  be  filled  with  cuttings,  the  following  sorts  may  be  selected  for  each  pot :  — 

FiTit  Pot.    E'ctuU  mel&itoma,  Petiv^rtf,  ScMUia,  Pluken^Ui  var.  penicillkta,  &c. 
Second  Pot.    Sjningddem  pinea,  frinifblU,  restlta,  grandifldra,  puipOrea,  Arc. 
TMrd  Pot,    Callftta  Tentricdaa,  pne'gnant :  Syrin^ea  Liniuedaa,  linnaeoidM,  coHkraoa,  &c. 
F<mrth  Pot.    Euryltena  Aitonidfia,iu]nUufldra,  ampull&cea,  Irbydna,  &c 

Unless  this,  or  some  similar  mode  of  selection,  be  attended  to,  one  sort  will 
be  found  to  strike  root  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  others  in  the  same  pot, 
which  will  be  inconvenient  when  potting  them  out. .  .  .  When  the  pot  is  filled 
with  the  cuttings,  it  should  be  well  watered  with  a  watering-pot  having  a  fine 
rose ;  and  placed  in  a  close  shady  part  of  the  stove ;  admitting  as  httle  air 
as  possible  near  to  where  the  pots  of  cuttings  are  placed,  and  taking  care  to 
water  them  freely  every  day.  Indeed,  when  treated  as  above  directed,  there  is 
little  risk  of  over-watenng  them ;  for,  in  consequence  of  their  being  well  drained, 
the  water  is  allowed  to  pass  freely  through;  and,  so  far  from  injuring  the  cuttings, 
they  are  benefited  by  it."  Mr.  M'Nab  adds,  that  he  is  ^  convinced  that  all  Cape 
heaths  will  strike  in  this  way,  when  good  cuttings  can  be  procured  of  them."  He 
very  seldom  uses  bell-glasses  for  heath  cuttings ;  nor  does  he  **  consider  them 
necessary  for  heaths  in  general.  Some  of  them,  however,  which  are  more  difficult 
to  strike,  such  as  Euryst^ia  {E.)  gla6ca,  Syringodea  (£.)  aurea,  L&mprotia 
[E.^  /axifolia,  and  a  few  otner  species,  may  be  put  under  bell-glasses,  and  placed 
in  tne  stove  beside  the  others.  Where  no  stove  is  at  hand  to  put  the  pots  of 
cuttings  in,  and  where  the  situation  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  has  much 
air,  then  bell-glasses  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  pots,  in  this  case,  should 
be  prepared  tor  the  cuttings,  which  are  to  be  covered  with  bell-glasses,  in  the 
same  way  as  before  recommended.  The  size  of  the  pot  must  be  regulated 
by  the  size  of  the  glass  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  cuttings.  The  glass, 
in  this  case,  will  require  to  be  wiped  occasionally,  to  prevent  any  damp  from 
injuring  the  cuttings ;  and,  when  they  have  struck  root,  the  glass  should  be 
rcmov^  gradually,  some  time  before  the  cuttings  are  potted  out."  Mr.  M'Nab 
believes  "  that  cuttings  of  heaths  will  strike  root  when  put  in  at  any  season, 
if  the  cuttings  are  in  a  proper  state ;  that  is,  when  the  young  shoots  are  just 
old  and  firm  enough  to  prevent  them  from  damping  off  when  first  put 
in.  Early  in  the  spring,  however,"  he  considers  **  to  be  the  best  time  for 
them ;  as  the  cuttings  will  then  be  rooted,  and  potted  out,  in  sufficient  time  to 
get  established  in  the  pots  before  the  following  winter. .  . .  When  the  cut* 
tings  are  rooted,  which  will  be  easily  known  by  their  beginning  to  grow  freely,  ' 
they  should  be  potted  into  the  smallest-sized  pots,  and  kept  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  in  a  close  shaded  place ;  they  may  then  be  gradually  exposed  in 
a  more  airy  part  of  the  green^house,  care  being  taken  to  shade  them  for  a  few 
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hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  if  there  happen  to  be  much  sun  at  the  time. 
This  shading  should  only  be  continued  till  the  young  plants  are  enabled  to 
bear  the  full  beat  of  the  sun.  The  soil  for  the  first  potting  shouid  be  one 
half  peat  and  one  half  sand,  always  taking  care  to  drain  the  pots  well  witli 
small  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  cinders.  The  second  potting  must  depend 
much  on  the  season  of  the  year :  if  the  first  potting  is  done  in  the  spring,  the 
second  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  voung  roots  appear  round  Ike 
inside  of  the  pots ;  but,  if  the  first  potting  is  m  the  summer,  tnen  the  second 
will  not  he  necessary  till  the  following  spring.  The  soil  for  the  second  poctii^ 
should  be  about  two  thirds  peat  and  one  third  sand;  and  in  all  the  after- 
pottings  the  soil  should  be  the  same  as  recommended  below."  {TWaiite  <m 
Cane  Heathty  &c.,  p.  14.) 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  Cape  heaths,  according  to  Bfr.  M'Nah,  is  black 
peat,  "  taken  from  a  dry  heath,  or  common,  which  is  never  overflowed  with 
water.      In  ceneral,   it  should  not  be  taken  off   more  than  5 in.  or  Sin. 
deep.    This,  however,  must  partly  depend  on  the  subsoil ;  for,  in  some  casei^ 
at  12  in.  or  14  in.  deep,  the  soil  is  quite  as  good  as  at  the  surface.     Whtt- 
ever  heath,  or  other  vegetable  production,  is  on  the  surfiice,  should  be  taken 
along  with  the  peat  earth  to  the  compost  ground,  and  there  laid  up  in  a 
heap  till  wanted.    It  frequently  happens  that  peat  earth,  taken  from  sodi 
situations,  has  sand  intermixed  with  it  in  its  original  state;  but,  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  a  quantity  of  coarse  white  sand  should  be  procured,  and  mixed 
with  the  earth  in  the  compost  ground.    This  should  be,  at  least,  to  the  extent 
of  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  whole :  and,  if  it  exceed  this  quantity,  it  will 
not  be  found  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  plant."      Mr.  M'Nab  prefers  *  a 
coarse  white  sand,  when  it  can  be  procured ;  but,  when  that  cannot  be  had, 
any  coarse  pit  or  river  sand  will  answer  equally  well ;  and,  if  an  opportunity 
should  offer  of  procuring  sand  from  a  freestone  quarry,  or  from  the  hewing 
of  sand  stones  used  in  buildings,  that  may  be  sul^tituted ;  but,  in  etther  case, 
the  sand  should  be  free  from  irony  matter.     When  the  earth  and  sand  are 
properly  mixed,  the  compost  is  fit  for  use."  (TVeatise,  &C.,  p.  16.)     Whether 
compost  for  heaths  or  other  plants  should  be  used  in  a  recent  state,  or  after 
it  has  lain  u  year  or  two  in  the  compost  ground,  and  been  frequently  turned 
over,  is  u  point  on  which  cultivators  differ  in  opinion.     In  the  case  of  the 
compost  which  Mr.  M'Nab  recommends  for  heatns,  he  has  foimd  no  diffisrence 
whether  it  was  used  immediately  when  brought  from  the  common,  or  after  it 
had  lain  some  time,  and  been  turned  over  and  mixed  for  years.     Mr.  M^Nab  has 
grown,  in  this  soil,  in  tubs,  3  ft.  over,  the  freer-growine  heaths,  such  as  8yring^ 
dea  (E,)  Ewer/iN/i,  abictina,  vestita  coccinea,  grandifldra,  Bonplandacnia,  ftc, 
to  the  height  of  8  fl, ;  the  plants  being  bushy  in  proportion,  and,  when  in 
flower,  covered  with  blossoms  from  the  edge  of  the  tub  to  the  top  of  the  plant 
A  small  quantity  of  maniu^  (viz.  about  one  eighth  part  of  rotten  cow-dung)  is 
frequently  added  by  Mr.  M*>ab  to  the  above  compost ;  which  shows,  contrary 
to  the  opmion  of  some,  that,  like  other  plants,  heaths  are  capable  of  being  fed, 
artificially,  with  food  containing  animal  matter.     Mr.  M'Nab  has  also  tried 
liquid  manure ;  but  he  is  "  unable  to  give  particular  directions  "  as  to  the  pro- 
portions in  which  it  should  be  used.    Besides  manure,  which  Bfr.  M'Nab  adds 
occasionally,  he  considers  it  a  great  advantage  to  introduce  into  the  soil  con- 
siderable quantities  of  coarse  soft  freestone,  broken  into  pieces  of  from  1  in. 
to  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter.     The  quantity  of  stone  which  he  introduces  will, 
he  says,  "  in  most  cases,  if  broken  down  into  sand,  and  added  to  the  sand 
previously  in  the  soil,  form  about  one  third  part  of  the  whole  mass."     The 
reason  given  by  Mr.  M'Nab  for  introducing  the  stone  is  extremely  interesting 
and  important ;  and,  like  every  line  in  his  most  valuable  treatise,  it  ovsht  to 
sink  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  young  and  thinking  gardener :  —  **  When 
stones  are  mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  way  above  recommended,  heaths 
will  never  suffer  so  much  in  the  summer  from  occasional  neglect  in  watering 
them,  as  they  would  do  if  the  stones  were  not  made  use  of;  because  thew 
stones  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  the  earth,  and,  in  the  winter,  they  allow 
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a  freer  circulation  of  any  superabundant  moisture  which  may  be  given,  through 
the  mass."  {Treatise^  &c.,  p.  25.)  Mr.  Bowie,  also,  recommends  small  stones 
and  fragments  of  garden  pots  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  heaths  are 
grown  :  but  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  (probably  before 
1820)  by  Mr.  James  Niven,  who  was  many  years  a  collector  at  the  Cape,  and 
who  died  at  Pennycuick,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1827.  (See  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  iL 
p.  255,)  The  thorough  drainage  of  the  pots  or  tubs,  the  judicious  mixture 
o£  lumps  of  freestone  with  the  soil,  and  the  addition  of  thoroughly  consumed 
cow-dung,  seem  important  points  in  the  culture  of  Cape  heaths  in  pots,  and 
aftbrd  equally  important  hints  for  their  culture  in  the  tree  soil,  either  against 
a  conservative  wall,  or  in  beds  in  the  open  ground,  with  temporary  coverings 
of  glass  or  boards  during  winter. 

The  Treatment  of  Cape  Heaths  as  ludf-hardy  Shrubs  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  can  derive  but  little  assistance,  either  from  books,  or  from  the  experience 
of  practical  men.  Mr.  M*Nab  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  climate  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Cape  heaths  ought  never  to  be  taken  out  of  doors,  but  should  be  kept 
in  the  house,  even  during  summer,  giving  them  plenty  of  air,  and  keeping  them 
cool  during  winter.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  he  says,  that  turning  heatha 
out  of  doors,  for  four  or  five  months  in  summer  and  autumn,  makes  them 
hardier,  and  enables  them  better  to  stand  the  winter ;  but  he  very  properly 
differs  from  this  opinion,  finding  firom  experience  that,  when  heaths  and  other 
green-house  plants  are  kept  in  the  house  during  summer,  the  young  wood  gets 
better  ripened,  and  is,  consequently,  better  able  to  resist  cold  in  winter.  The 
greatest  care  is  requisite  to  Keep  the  house  in  which  heaths  are  grown  well 
ventilated ;  for  which  purpose  the  glass  of  the  roof  and  sides  should  be 
made  to  open ;  and  the  plaints  should  never  be  so  near  as  to  touch  each  other 
with  the  extremities  of  tneir  shoots :  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  always  to  be 
at  least  3  in.  or  4  in.  apart,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  round 
each.  ''  Except  in  cases  of  high  wind  or  heavy  rain,  both  top  and  fi-ont 
lights  should  be  open  night  and  day ;  and,  besides  watering  the  earth  in  the 
pots  freely  when  they  re<]uire  it,  the  plants  should  be  well  watered  over- 
head with  the  garden  engine  every  day ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and 
dry,  this  operation  should  be  performed  twice  every  day ;  namely,  both  morning 
and  evening."  "  The  chief  objection,"  Mr.  Marnock  observes,  ''  to  heatliS 
and  other  green  house  plants  being  kept  in  the  house  in  summer  is,  that, 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dry,  and  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  to  which  the  roots  are  thence  subjected,  cause 
the  plants  to  assume  a  brown  and  unhealthv  appearance ;  and,  generally,  the 
leaves  on  the  lower  branches  to  fall  off.  These  evils  may,  however,  be  effec- 
tually prevented  by  using  double  pots ;  the  empty  pot  which  is  intended  to 
form  a  screen  for  tne  other  which  contains  the  plant,  being  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  hitter  within  it,  so  that  the  tops  of  both  are  nearly  on  a  level. 
1  have  practised  this  mode  for  the  last  three  years,  both  with  stove  and  green- 
house plants ;  and,  during  the  dry  summer  of  1632,  I  had  at  Bretton  Hall  at 
least  100  of  the  latter  in  pots,  protected  in  this  way."  {Gard.  Mag.,  vol.x. 
p.  32.)  When  heaths  are  attacked  by  aphides,  which  they  very  seldom 
are,  a  little  tobacco  smoke  for  two  nights  in  succession  will  destroy  them. 
It  is  always  better  to  apply  the  smoke  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary,  in 
small  quantities,  than  the  same  quantity  of  tobacco  all  at  once,  because  there  is 
less  risk  of  injuring  the  plants.  When  heaths  in  pots  happen  to  be  frozen 
during  winter,  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  them  than  the  application 
of  fire  heat  to  such  an  extent  as  to  thaw  the  soiL  All  that  ought  to  be 
done  is,  by  covering  the  sashes  with  mats,  or  by  other  means,  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  frost,  and  leave  the  soil  to  be  thawed  by  the  natural  re- 
turn of  genial  weather.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  we  believe,  fire 
heat,  or  artificial  heat  of  any  kind,  is  seldom  or  never  applied  to  the  heath- 
house.  Some  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Marnock,  the  curator 
of  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine, 
vol.  x.  p.  31. 

4d 
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When  Cape  heaths  arc  planted  out,  dther  against  an  open  wall,  or  on  a  bed 
to  be  protected  during  winter,  the  soil  should  be  previoualy  prqiared,  mixed 
with  stones,  and  placed  on  a  substratum  of  drainage,  in  conformity  with  Bfr. 
M*Nab*s  directions  for  preparing  the  soil,  and  growing  and  managing  beatlis 
in  pots.  The  plants  turned  out  should,  at  least,  be  of  four  or  five  yean' 
growth  ;  because  it  is  found  from  experience,  that  stout  plants  of  half-Wdy 
species  of  every  kind  of  shrub  will  bear  more  cold  the  first  winter,  when 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  than  weak  plants.  As  heaths  require  a  free  ar^ 
culation  of  air  around  them  at  all  seasons,  they  will  probably  succeed  better 
when  nlanted  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  the  open  garden,  and  protected  by  a  movable 
roof,  tnan  when  planted  against  a  wall :  but  this  movable  roof  must  consist 
chiefly  of  glass,  on  account  of  many  of  the  species  bang  in  a  growing  and 
flowering  state  during  the  winter  season.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  varioiis 
parts  of  the  south  of  England,  most  of  the  sorts  enumerated  in  App.  IlL,  if 
thoroughly  established  in  the  open  ground,  would  reouire  no  protection  wbat^ 
ever.  The  branches  would  exclude  the  frost  from  toe  soil ;  and,  if  the  tops 
were  occasionally  killed  down  to  within  2  ft.  or  3fl.  of  the  roots,  the  plairts 
would  spring  out  again  the  following  season,  and  soon  recover  what  they  had 
lost.  The  south-cast  side  of  a  natural  hill  would  be  the  most  suitable  situa- 
tion for  such  an  ericetum,  provided  care  were  taken  in  early  spring,  when  the 
plants  were  covered  in  the  morning  with  hoarfrost,  to  thaw  it  off  by  watering 
them  before  sunrise ;  but,  in  situations  where  this  precaution  cannot  be  attended 
to,  a  south-west  aspect  would  be  preferable.  In  the  Gardener^s  Magasme,  vol. 
i.  p.  374<.,  we  have  suggested  the  idea  of  planting  the  Cape  heaths  in  suitable 
sods  in  the  open  garden,  and  covering  them,  dunng  six  months  in  the  year,  by 
a  glass  roof,  supported  by  movable  iron  props,  which  might  fit  into  fixed 
sockets,  so  as  to  show  no  vestige  of  the  structure  during  summer,  when 
it  was  removed.  The  heat  might  be  conveyed,  by  flues  or  steam-pipes,  under 
the  paths.  At  Woburn,  many  of  the  duplicates  of  the  Cape  heaths,  which 
are  Kept  under  glass  during  winter,  are  turned  out  into  the  parterre  of  hardy 
heaths  during  summer,  "  where  they  generally  flower,  grow  vigorously,  and 
form  themselves  into  handsome  bushy  plants."  The  tenderest  and  most 
difficult  to  propagate  of  these  are  taken  up  in  autumn,  repotted,  and  replaced 
in  the  heathery ;  while  the  more  hardy  and  easily  propafate^  species  are 
suffered  to  remain  till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost,  or  to  take  their  chance  of 
the  winter  proving  mild ;  in  which  case  they  survive  it.  E.  Actes^a,  E,  triflora, 
and  E.  flonbunda  stood  out  during  two  winters  at  Wobum,  though  there 
were  14°  of  frost.  (Hort.  Wob.,  p.  263^  Mr.  Robertson  of  the  Kilkenny 
Nursery  is  persuaded  that  a  number  of  Cape  heaths  would  stand  the  open  air 
in  Ireland,  without  the  slightest  protection  whatever ;  more  especially  on  the 
sea  coast.  He  has  grown  in  a  frame,  6  fl.  high  behind,  and  6  in.  high  in  front, 
without  any  means  of  artificial  heat  whatever,  a  number  of  sorts  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  The  bed  is  composed  of  three  layers :  the  lowest  of 
loose  stones,  6  in.  thick ;  the  one  over  it  of  fine,  sifted,  rotted  loam,  mixed  with 
sand,  peat  soil  being  there  very  scarce ;  and  the  third,  or  surfiure  stratum,  of 
sandy  peat,  16  in.  or  18  in.  deep.  The  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  into 
this  soil ;  and,  during  summer,  they  require  frequent  watering,  all  possible  air 
on  temperate  days,  and  shading  on  scorching  sunny  ones.  The  shading  is 
cfTecteu  by  a  mat,  and  the  ventilation  by  tilting  up  the  glass  at  both  ends,  so 
as  to  produce  a  thorough  current  of  air.  In  vnnter,  the  same  attention  to  air 
is  given,  but  no  water  whatever.  The  plants  are  screened  from  rain  at  all 
seasons,  and  well  matted  up  during  severe  frosts  in  winter ;  but  no  kind  of  ar- 
tificial heat  is  applied  (See  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  206.)  Mr.  Rutger,  during 
his  residence  in  Cornwall,  having  a  number  of  duplicates  of  Cape  heaths, 
planted  a  clump  of  them  in  the  open  air,  which  succeeded  admirably  with 
very  slight  protection  during  winter.  **  Having  made  choice  of  a  situation," 
he  says,  "  afler  making  a  suitable  excavation,  and  laying  in  the  bottom  of  it 
a  thick  drainage  of  brickbats,  broken  pots,  &c.,  over  which  I  laid  dead  fern 
roots  and  other  matters,  1  covered  the  whole  with  peat  earth  to  the  dapth  of 
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about  10  in.,  and  in  the  month  of  April  turned  out  my  plants.  Many  of 
these  grew  to  admiration,  and  flowered  beautifully  in  the  following  autumn. 
Having  succeeded  thus  far,  and  being  fearful  lest  the  plants  should  be  dis- 
figured, or  perhaps  killed,  by  the  winter's  frost,  I  proceeded  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary frame  over  them,  with  melon  lights,  old  sashes,  and  feather-edged 
boards ;  the  latter  serving  for  the  back,  and  nearly  half  of  the  roof  sloped 
backwards,  and  the  old  sashes  for  the  front  and  ends,  so  that  the  whole,  when 
finished,  looked  something  like  a  little  green-house.  The  lights  were  always 
off  in  mild  weather,  and  also  in  fros^  weather  during  the  day  when  the  sun 
shone.  In  the  month  of  April  the  name  was  removed,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer the  plants  grew  rapidly,  presenting  a  mass  of  vigorous  shoots,  covered 
with  most  beautiful  foliage,  and  flowers  of  a  very  superior  size  and  brilliancy 
of  colour.  This  clump  was  admired  bv  all  who  saw  it.  The  species  con- 
sisted of  [we  give  the  old  names]  Enca  coccinea,  verticillata,  grandiflora, 
omenta,  ignescens,  versicolor,  mammosa,  cost^ta,  tubiflora,  Archeriana,  curvi- 
flora,  conclnna,  exsurgens,  vestita,  cerinthoides,  ventricdsa,  b&ccans,  Eweriona, 
Spamn&nni,  spuria,  and  melastoma,  with  some  others  which  I  do  not  now 
remember.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  when  I  left  Cornwall,  the  plants  had 
arrived  at  a  fine  state  of  maturity,  and  were  far  superior  to  any  1  had  ever 
before,  or  have  since,  seen.  (Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  ix.  p.  585.)  No  ligneous  flow- 
ering shrubs,  whether  hardy  or  half-hardy,  are  better  deserving  of  culture 
than  the  heaths  ;  for,  as  we  have  before  observed  (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  366.^, 
"  of  what  other  genus  can  it  be  said,  that  every  species,  without  exception,  is 
beautiful  throughout  the  year,  and  at  every  period  of  its  growth  ?  in  flower  or 
out  of  flower,  and  of  every  size  and  age?  perpetually  green,  perpetually  in 
flower ;  and  these  flowers  of  various  colours  and  sizes,  and  of  many  shapes  ?" 
**  The  two  splendid  natural  orders  Ericesd  and  Epacrides  "  [i?riceae  normales 
D,  Dofif  and  Epacridacese  LituU.^,  Mr.  Marnock  observes,  ''  perhaps  contain 
a  greater  number  of  really  beautiful  plants,  than  are  to  be  found  m  all  the 
other  orders  put  together." 

Genus  IV. 
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ANDRC^MED^  L.    The  Andromeda.    Lin.  Sytt.  Dedindria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Ediiibi  New  PhiL  Joum.,  17.  |k  157. :  Don's  Mia,  a  p.  8S8. 

Symmjffiu!.     PolifMia  Bmxbatun  Cent.,  5.  p.  5l  L  65.  £  L  ;  Andromeda  Bp.,  L. 

iSerioatkm.  Andromeda  was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Cepbalus,  king  of  Ethiopia.  She  was  tied 
tiMked  to  a  rock:,  and  exponed  to  be  deroured  by  a  tea-monster  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Neptune ; 
but  was  delivered  by  Perseus,  who  afterwards  married  her,  and  they  bad  many  children.  The 
following  reasons  for  the  application,  by  Linnseus,  of  the  name  of  Andromeda  to  this  genus  of  plants 
are  extracted  from  Sir  J.  R  Smith's  translation  of  Linncus's  LaekesiM  Lapponicn :— '*  Andrdmeda 
polifblia  was  now  (June  12.)  in  ito  highest  beautjr,  decorating  the  mafthv  grounds  in  a  most  agree. 
able  manner.  The  flowers  are  quite  blood-red  before  they  expand ;  but, when  Aill  grown,  the  corolla 
is  of  a  flesh-colour.  Scarcely  any  painter's  art  can  so  happily  imitate  the  beauty  of  a  flne  female 
complexion ;  still  less  could  anv  artiflcial  colour  upon  the  ftce  itself  bear  a  comparison  with  thia 
lovely  blossom.  As  I  contemplated  it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Andromeda,  as  dcacribed  by 
the  poets ;  and  the  more  I  meditated  upon  their  descriptions,  the  more  applicable  they  seemed  to 
the  little  plant  before  me ;  so  that,  if  these  writers  had  it  in  view,  they  could  scarcely  have  con. 
uivcd  a  more  apposite  fable.  Andromeda  is  represented  by  them  as  a  virgin  of  most  exouisite  and 
unrivalled  charms ;  but  these  charms  remain  in  perfection  only  so  lone  as  she  retains  her  virgin 
purity,  which  is  also  applicable  to  the  plant  now  preparing  to  celebrate  ito  nuptials.  This  phmt  is 
always  flxed  on  some  little  turfV  hillock  In  the  midst  of  the  swamps,  as  Andromeda  herself  waa 
chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  bathed  her  feet,  as  the  Aresh  water  does  the  rooto  of  this  plant. 
Dragons  and  venomous  serpento  surrounded  her,  as  toads  and  other  repUles  frequent  the  abode  of 
her  vegetable  resembler.  and,  when  they  pair  in  the  spring,  throw  mud  and  water  over  ito  learca 
and  branches.  As  the  distressed  virgin  cast  down  her  blushing  fiure  through  excessive  affliction, 
so  does  this  rosy.coloured  flower  hang  ito  head,  nowing  paler  and  palortill  it  withers  away.  HencCt 
as  this  plant  forms  a  new  genus,  I  have  chosen  for  it  the  name  of  Audr6meda."  {Tour  im  Lapiam^ 
Sfc.,  VOL  L  p.  188.)  Linnsus  has  drawn  this  fancifUl  analogy  still  farther  in  his  Flora  Lapponka. 
**  At  length,"  says  he,  **  comes  Perseus,  in  the  shape  of  summer,  dries  up  the  surrounding  water, 
and  destroys  the  monsters,  rendering  the  damsel  a  fruitful  mother,  who  then  carries  her  bead 
(the  capsule)  erect"  lliese  extracto  are  curious,  not  only  as  showing  the  motives  which  induced 
Liunieus  to  bestow  this  apparently  inapplicable  name  on  the  plant,  but  as  showing  that  the  severe 
studies,  and  earnest  search  after  truth,  of  the  great  naturalist,  h^d  uotdestroyed  the  vividnossof 
his  fancy,  or  the  powers  dThis  imaginaUon. 
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«  :.    L.  .*n-F*i  iiA  Z.     The  P-uv 


,7       i?:itiiiu.-iumB    iiitiz&aiuzi    Vdbl     lirm.    >[a. 


.':iir.  J".     ..«!a.v«9    iQiiifUE.  zia&LL'Jus    t^^^^rit       CaeoSaM  arue,  deib- 

imes  ::oGfl!ii  ^tn  .T!:i.  Zr^fi' ;  J/Ti'/. .  s.  p.  ^zf>.  r  A 
lar.vi  ir"  -ne  iijriiern.  rjonxiTes  it  Farooe,  an  lacy 

^'iff^TTi-jny.  3rT.iin  r-. .  :r  ^^jrtti  \^Tif^*-^,  n  f'amdii. 
uiti  '  unnotir.  Buy  ir  "^c  LAwr-niT.  rr^  in  jo^jmi 
in  "Tie  3«:riers  ir  nciiniaiii  jwe> :  jdu  in  3Sew  York 
jmi  P^mA'-'.^^nxiia.     In.  Hi  i.wi.  in  siitscv  boo  in  3e 


ntiuDRmitiiis  ursi  :r  F.iganii  nut  Irrtantt.  .inti  ae 
lAitv^jciiis  jr  S::]Ciiaii.  j:  5  Tiirrvafea  in  larioui.  3i 
nijuK  ptiacv  -uiL  imi  ir  ia  imj  in  ax&ih  ioii*  jmi  3i 
an  iipen  liry  sTinriTO.  :3uc  x  an ix  iiuci wgii mr  ibt  ^^ 

'>»<nrrh  ]c  ^me.  Like  iil  ne  wedea  ^r  sis  order,  it  a  pra|MigBCBd 
joii  ^mecces  35  irrsun.  Iz  iaw*fn  xom  M&t  tt>  Sepconber. 
acedes  imi  ne  iiiluiviiie  its  iuauESm^  .iifinifrrrf  bud  crKctxacs..  ai  benf 
3t*3r.-'  iilieti  :n  'nnrirt>  311c  in  jur  joinsaa  toj  imimpgiiy,  for  two  reuoos: 
inc.  '^ecaiLje  :3e  jeav%f  jt:  jo  -nurh  iiraaOKr  dun  tuie  o£  anj  hettk,  thtf, 
btici  n  ^  ^susnL  md  x  zmcanicxi  some  or  vnevy  sbcy  ^oaroj  die  umkj  of 
rie  -viicte  ir  icssut :  axhL  iectiHiilj.  TrrT«?f,  ZO'  grow  dme  two  laciranedBs 
;:r:c«r.7.  rxej  raniire  ^  be  fiangit  in  3mi:k  th^bhtt  pcac  du  h  *"»*■**'» 
i:r  jn^  faeces  oc  learh. 


the  nonukL  ism  or  :he  spiscaea^  are  emxniieraDsii  in  LmUu  Cai^  oL  IsSft. 
«.  J.  p.  i  xn^rur^rfAic  hoxbL  Boc  Cjd^  r.  iji^I^  aoJ  oor  jfir.  6901,  hn 

aarTr>«  jeavesw 
■-  JF.  :.  ±  ervii»£c'r  aaa  die  tmbic  oc*  &  hrarii. 
«.  A.  z.  ^  r^Ba$6i.:r^  Loiii.  Bcc  Cab  ,:.  ITU^and  ocr^iC;.  S9U  has  ivge 

«.  A.  0.  4  .£::r  t»  Loiii.  Boc  Cab^  t.  >i«^  and  ocr  jCp.  $9Sl,  has  broad 
.eaves. 
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m,  A  If  0  mhumM  Las  smaC  dowers. 
«.  A',p.ermiMta  Lodi  Boc  Cab^  t.  7&x,aiMl  our  A.  S93.,  has  the 

novers  bent  back. 
«.  A,  p.  7  i<T;#i«i  is  coauDOO  in  Scotland. 
m,  A.p.fi  idricia  bas  ibcbiancbcs  erect. 
m.  2.  A.  BosMARisiwo^UA  Punh.    The  Rosemaiy-leaTed  Andromeda. 


Jm^mmg.    P*IL  Fl.  Bom.,  «- p.  M  L  Ttt  t  B. 

fvr  C'A«r    «*r.     Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  cooTex,  rerolute,  %.—«,  .,,.«,«i^» 

and  cancscent  above.    Corollas  nearly  g^^ho^e-    Calvdne  se|meiita  oblong 

red.     Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red.  (Ddii'#  3rijf.,  m.  p.  829.^     Ashnib 

'   _  .._  «■.>  u^^k*  .r^   1  IV  >  A  nfttivp  of  ^eufotindiand  and  Labrador. 


red.  Flowers  white,  nngea  wiui  r«i.  y^m  •  ^""f  "•  k-  «*^y  'L^T" 
ffrowinir  to  the  hdght  of  1  ft ;  a  native  of  >eHfoiindland  and  Labiador. 
and  flowcrinij  in  June.  It  is  ocfa>ionaUy  to  be  met  with  in  collectioiis,  bot 
wlu:n  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 


CHAP.  LXIX. 


iJRICA^CE^.       CASSI^OP^:. 
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Genus  V, 


Identificatiom. 
SjfHonjfme. 
p.  50, 


Bost., 


CASSrOPij;   D.  Don.     Thb  Cassiopb.    Lin.  Sj/st,  Decdndria  Monogynia. 

Identification,    D.  Don.  In  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  829. 
Sywmyme.    Andr6iueda  sp.  Lin  et  Pali. 

Derivation.    From  Cauione  wife  of  Cepheus,  and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  foolish  boast  that 
her  beauty  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Nereides  provoked  the  wrath  of  Neptune.  (See  p.  1105.) 

t-  1.  C.  HYPNoiDEs  2>.  Don,     The  Hypnum-like  Cassiope. 

Identiftcati&n     D.  Don  in  Edlnbi  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  pt  829. 

SffHonfffHt.  Andr6meda  Ajrpnftides  Lin.  Sp..  5fi3L,  Lm.  FL  Lapp.,  165.  1 1.  f  3., 
(Ed.  PL  Dan.,  L  10.,  Pali.  FL  Rou.,  p.  55.  t.  73.  t  2.,  Hooker  in  Boi.  Mag.,  V 
9936.  ^ 

Engravmp.  Lin.  FL  Lappi,  1 1.  C  a ;  FI.  Daa,  t  10. ;  PalL  Fl.  Ron.,  t  73. 
f.  2. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t  2936. ;  and  our^.  89«w 

Sj)ec,  Char.,  4'^*  A  small  creeping  shrub;  resembling  a  kind  of 
moss.  Leaves  loose,  flat,  and  needle-like.  Flowers  small, 
with  a  red  calyx,  and  white  corolla.  (Don't  MUL,  iii.  p.  829.) 
A  native  of  Lapland,  Denmark,  and  Siberia,  on  the  mountains, 
where  it  covers  whole  tracts  of  land;  and  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1798;  but  r^e  in 
collections,  firom  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it.  There  are 
plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  it  nowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  is  protected  during  winter. 

«.  2.  C.  TETRAGO^NA  2>.  JDon.     The  4-cornered-&rancii^// Cassiope. 

Icatiom.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don's  MilL,  3.  p.  829. 
ftme.    Andromeda  tetragbna  Lin.  Sp ,  563.,  Lin.  Fl.  Lapp.,  16&  1 1.  f  4..  PaU.  Fl. 
I.  t  73.  f.  4.,  Hooker  in  BoL  Mag.,  t  3181. 
£ngraimig$.  .  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  t  1.  f.  4  ;  PalL  FL  Ross.,  t.  73.  f.  4. ;   Bot  Mag.,  t  3181. ;  and  our 
Jig.  895. 

Spec,  Char.,  8fc.  Leaf  obtuse,  minutely  ciliated,  its  margin  revolute,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  leaf  tumid,  and  somewhat 
2-celled.  Leaves  appresaedly  imbricate  in  4  rows, 
and  into  a  4-cornerea  column,  of  which  the  stem 
or  branch  is  the  axis  and  support.  {DorCt  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  829.)  A  native  of  Lapland  and  Siberia ;  and,  in 
North  America,  of  Canada,  Labrador,  and  the  north- 
west coast;  and  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Kotzebue  Sound.  Introduced  in  1810,  and  culti- 
vated by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  some  other  col- 
lections. It  flowers  in  March  and  April,  and  re- 
quires protection  during  winter.  This  species  and  the  preceding  cme  v&By, 
without  destroying  the  harmony  of  the  scene,  be  admitted  into,  the  eri- 
cetum ;  but  they  are  both  difficult  to  keep,  requiring  a  sandy  peat,  which 
should  never  be  stirred  aller  planting ;  and  which  should  be  kept  cool,  and, 
a8  far  as  practicable,  in  an  equable  degree  of  moisture  throughout  the  year. 
Covering  the  soil  round  the  plant  closely  with  small  pebbles,  iin mediately 
after  it  is  planted,  has  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  soil,  and  retaining 
moisture ;  but  in  very  hot  sunshine,  it  produces  rather  too  much  heat. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  qfCcLssiop^  fwt  yet  introducecU 

C.  /ucopodUndeg  D.  Don  ;  Audr6meda  lycopodioldes  PalL  Fl.  Ro$$^  p.  55.  t  73.  k  1. ;  is  a  small 
moss-liiie.  creeping  shrub^  with  red  flowers,  a  native  of  Siberia  and  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence. 

C.  erico)de*  D.  Don  ;  Andrdmeda  nric6ldes  Pall.  FlRou.,  p.  56. 1 7a  f.  3.;  is  a  heath.like  creeping 
shrub,  a  native  of  Dahuria  and  Kamtschatka. 

C.  Reddwskii  G.  Don  in  Doh*0  MUL.  3.  p.  829. :  Andr6meda  Red6wskii  Cham,  et  Schlecht  in  Lin- 
nca,  1.  p.  517.,  is  a  procumbent  mucn.branched  shrub,  a  native  of  the  east  of  Siberia. 

C  Mertent'^na  G.  Don,  Don*$  Mill.,  3.  p.  8fl9. ;  Andr<Smeda  Mertensi^Mi  Bongard  in  M6m.  Acad. 
Petcrsb.,  2.  p.  152.  t  5.  :  is  a  procumbent  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  C.  tetragbna,  indigenous  to  the 
Island  of  Sitcha.  -»--,, 

C/astigiiUa  D.  Don  ;  Andr6meda  fastigilkU  ffall.  PL  Bar.  i<«te/.,  a  t  884. ;  A.  euprettifi&rmit 
WaJL  MsS. ;  is  a  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  (ff  Nepal  and  MongoL 
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PART  III. 


Genus  VI. 


CASSA'KDRil  D.  Don.    The  Cassandra.     Lin.  SysL  Dec&ndria 

Monogynia. 

Tfinuiflcaiion.    D.  Don  in  Edinh.  New  PhiL  Joura.,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don**  Mill,  3.  p.  89a 

Synon^nr.     Andr6moda  sp.  Lt'n.  andolAers, 

Drrf nation.    The  name  of  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 

«.  1.  C.  CALYCULA^TA  2>.  Boti,    The  calyculated  Cassandra. 

tden^ficoHon,    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  17.  p^  157. ;  Don*t  MUL.  a  |x  890. 

Synonyme.     Andr6meda  calyculUa  Un.  Sp.,  565.,  PaO.  FL  Ro$t.,  2.  pi  5SL  t  71.  C  L,  Loii.  B&i. 

Cab.,  t.  146«. 
Emgravingt.    Pall.  Fl.  Rou.,  2.  t  71.  f.  1. ;  Bot  Cab.»  1 1464. ;  and  oaxftg.  8P& 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  bluntish,  obso* 
letely  serrulated,  rusty  beneath.  Racemes  recurved, 
leafy.  Bracteas  of  the  calyx  (these  constitute  the  caly- 
culus,  or  secondary  and  outer  calyx,  implied  by  the 
term  calycuUta)  broad,  ovate,  aciuninate.  Corollas 
oblong-cylindrical.  (Don's  MiU,^  iii.  p.  630.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  on  the 
mountains,  in  bogs  and  swamps.  It  grows  also  in 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Siberia,  &c.  Introduced  in  1748, 
and  frequent  in  collections.  Flowering  from  February 
to  April. 

Varietiet,    The  following  forms  of  this  species  are  enu- 
merated in  Don's  MUler :  — 
n.  C,c.  1  venlricosa  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1286. — Co- 
rolla inflated. 
■L  C.  c.  2  laHfoUa  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  530.  —  Leaf 

broad. 
n.  C,c,3  nana  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  862.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  826. — Dwarf. 
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2.  C.  (c.)  ANOUSTiFO^LiA  G,  Don,    The  narrow-leaved  Cassandra. 


Identiflcatkm,    Don's  Mill,  a  p.  83a 

IfynotMmfS.    Andr6medA  calycuttta  fi  angustifMia  AH.  Hort  Keta^ 

i.  pk  70. ;  A.  angustifMia  Punk  PL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.i291. ;  A.  critp^ 

Detf.  et  Limk,  and  our>^.  8S7. 

Spec,  Char,,  jr.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  the 
edges  somewhat  waved  and  revolute,  the  under-sur- 
face  rusty.  Racemes  recurved,  leafy.  Bracteas  of 
calyx  minute.  Corollas  oblong-ovate.  (Don's  Mil/., 
iii.  p.  830.)  A  native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in 
open  swamps.  Introduced  in  1748,  growing  to 
the  height  of  1  fl.,  and  flowering  in  February  and 
April.     It  is  frequent  in  collections. 

• 

Genus  VII. 
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ZENO'BU  D.  Don.    The  Zbnobia.    Lin,  Syst,  DccAndria  Monog/nuu 

Uentificaiiom.    D.  Don  in  Bdinbi  New  Phi    Joum..  July,  1834. ;  Don't  MllL.  a  a  890. 
anomymf.    Andr«Smeda  «p.  .Virikatir.  .--p-o**. 

DtHmlkm.    From  ZhmAm,  a  queen        Pafanyra    diiUDfuidicd  for  her  rlrtiie  and  laaniii^  CD 


CHAP.  LXIX. 


t  I.  Z.  SI 


Unm/laMim, 


£RJCA  CE^       LYO  VJA. 


k  D.  Don.     The  ^oviy-flowerrd  Zenobia. 


_,._,.._ ,.:!««  Mk»j.  fT.  Bar.  AmtT.,  £56.;  LoM.  Bol.  tW,,  t.  5S1. 

Ei^rapmgi.    BoLCatK,!.  551, ;  indour  Jf^.  8S& 

Detcriplion.  Leaves  oval,  obtuse,  niucronate,  crcnate,  or  {leirate,  veiny. 
Flowers  white,  drooping,  disposed  in  racemes.  Branches  in  the  flower-bear- 
ing part  nahed  of  leaveK.  (Don'*  Mi//.,  iii.  p.  830.) 
A  vfry  ornamental  little  shrub,  native  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, in  swamps.  This  very  handsome  species  was 
introduced  in  1800.  It  grows  to  the  hdght  of  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June. 


Varklia.  In  Don's  Miiier  the  following  forma  are  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed :  — 

ji  ■  Z.i.i  nitida  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  29i.,  under  Andr6meda 
couinf jolia  Vent.  Malm.,19.x  and  our  ^.899.  —  Leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  serrate,  green  on  both  surfaces.     Flowers  white. 

a*  Z.t.Z  pulverulcnta  Pursh  Fl.  Ajner.  Sept.,  i.  p.  294.,  under  An- 
dromeda speciosa ;  A.  pulverulfnta  Bartram  Itin.,  476.,  Cart.  Bol. 
Mag.,t.667.;  A.  aujnrToIiB  0  Vent.  Hort.  Ce/t,  60.;  A.  specidsa 
var.  y  glaucft  Wall.  Denrl.  Brii.,  t,  26.j  A.  dealbata  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg., 
t.  1010.;  A.atlXA  Soland.  MS.  in  Herb.  Banl!i.;enA  out  fig.  900.— 

Leaves  roundish-ovate,  distant!)'  crenate,  covered  with  white  powder 
as  are  the  branches.     Flowers  white. 

Genus  VIII. 

□□QS 

LYO'N/^  Nutt.     The  Ltoni*.     Lm.  Sytt.   Decindria  Monogynia. 

Iilr-IUtCiMm.  Null.  Ocn.  Amcr,,  ].  p.  S6S. ;  U.  D«i  to  Edlnh  Nnr  Phil,  learn.,  IT.  A  19. 1  Don^ 
Mill,,  3,  p.  Mn, 

Drrieatian.  In  ajmcapnionlloEi  af  JdA«  I.^rm,  in  Indefrtlfible  collfctar  of  Nnrth  Anwticiin  plaDli, 
htiu,  oftm'bw"  ih/oiMtreo'fhli'liboun.  (Dm'i  MUI.,  ILL  p.  8M.)  "  =  "o™ 

Detcriplion.  Evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  and  also  a  tree.  Nalivet 
of  North  America,  and  bearing  the  common  character  of  the  plants  of  the 
order,  both  in  respect  to  beauty,  soil,  situation,  propagation,  and  culture. 

A.  Leavet  evergreen. 

&  yvU.    The  ruetyJooiitig  Lyonia. 

p.  m. ;  Don'!  HilL,  3,  p  SXI, 

a  Watt,  n,  )».,   rm.  Htlm.,  t.  Kt ; 


A.  rnnitiMa^  fniildu 


MtcL  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  I.  p.  dS; 

EHfTiTKng.     Vnt  M>]in..Lea 

Spec.  Char.,  if-c.     Shrubby,  evei^reen.     Leaves  on  long  petiolei,  coriaceous, 
obovate,  usually  obtuse,  quite  entire,  with  hardly  revolute  edges,  and  co- 
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I    FRUTICXTUM. 


Tcred  with  brown,  umbilicate,  bren-Uke  Males,  as  is  every  other  put  of  the 
plant.  Flowers  axillary,  3  or  5  together,  upon  pedicela.  CoroUa.  snsU, 
ovale,  globose,  white  in^de,  riTEty-looking  outside.  (Don't  AtUL,  iii.  p.  B30-) 
A  native  of  Ucorgia,  Florida,  and  Mexico,  in  pine  woods,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  3  (I.  to  5  ft.,  and  flowers  m  June  aud  July.  It  wai  in- 
troduced in  1T84,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  witti  in  collections,  "nwre 
are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  which  are  kept  under  glass  durii^  triota. 


I  vwHcaaM, 


L.  Ri'ciDA  Nvtl.     The  rigid-/nnwif  Lyonia. 

I.  Amn.,  1.  p.  %ea. ;  Dm'i  Hill,  a  p.  9SD. 
if«TuglnH»VW.  .9.,  a.  i>.lir«i  All.  HmI.  Kr^.t. 

Ra*    ^bm-       1    a  t-tt   -    K    Hsk.lB  Ptn     -    ^      - 


Z  p.  67.  i  A.  Ifcmiitaii 


Sprc.  Ckar.y^c.  Arborescent, erergicen.  Leaves  crowded,  coriaceous, rigid; 
their  petioles  short ;  thmr  disks  cuneate-lanceolatt^  acute,  entire,  convex, 
with  revolute  edges,  and  clothed  with  brown,  untolicate,  bran4ike  scales, 
as  is  every  other  part  of  the  plant.  Flowers  produced,  in  Britain,  in  April 
and  May,  axillary,  several  together.  Corolla  ^bose,  white  innde.  Closdj 
akin  to  L.  ferruglnea;  but  Uie  two  are  disbnguishablc  by  their  diScrent 
habits,  especially  by  their  times  of  flowering.  {Don't  SfUl^  m,  p.  831.) 
There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  kept  under  glaas  duriug  winter. 

n.  3.  L.  hahginaVa  D.  Don.     The  margtnated-Jnranf  Lyonia. 

Iilnuiftialicm.    D  r>an  in  Edinb. 


Il«,  t.ll»5.i  Juq.  leoa  TUr^  t.  4ffi. ;  ud  out  i^.  90& 

spec.  Chnr.,  ^c.  A  small  shrub,  evergreen,  glabrous.  Branchlets  indistiiutlj 
3-sided.  Leaves  coriaceous,  oval,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  puoc* 
tiu^  with  verv  fine  punctures;  the  mid-rib 
running  through  the  deflexed  margin.  Flowers  ' 
upon  [wdicela,  oxillaiy,  aggr^ate.  Calyi  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  its  segments  lone,  linear. 
Corolla  cylindrica!, . 
pale  red.  (Don't  MUl.J 
lii.  p.  930.)  A  native 
"fma  of  Carolina  and  Flo- 

Afc\.  "SB^  1^  "''*' '"  •^dy  forests ;  90a 

Ifai^  ^V^S^      ilowcring  in  June  and 
l\  ■  /         "'        July.      It   was   iutro- 

\1^        fW  ducedin  1765,and.in 

^  f^  British  gardens,  grows 

to  the  height  of  S  ft.^ 


Fariely. 


I.  3  rubra  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  672. ;  and 
red.  (Don'tAftiL) 


•fg.  901.— Floweta  deep 


j>  4.  L.  ■ 


B.  Leavet  deriduoui. 

l'na  D.  Don.     The  Marj-land  Lyoi 

Kew  Phil  Joum.,  17.  p.  la ;  Demi  1 
/.At.   Sp.,S6t,,    Simi   Bal.    ilof.,  L  ] 


/ifcuMcdliML    D.  Don 

S^mttj/me.      Andr^nkvda  mulbnA  Li. 

j>tal  Uooi,  4«a. 

Ettgrapiltgt.     BoL  Udg..  t  }S!9.  i  uid  ouify.303. 

Spec.  Char.,  <f  r.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acutish  at  both  ends, 
entire,  glabrous,  rather  coriaceous,  paler  beneath.  Flower- 
bearing  branches  almost  leafless.  Flowers  on  pedicels, 
aggregate,  large,  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  red.  Calj-x 
leafy.  Corolla  ovate-cylindrical.  Capsule  conoid.  (D<nt'$ 
Afitl.,  iii.  p.  631.)     A  native  of  North  America,  irom  New 
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England  to  Florida,  in  woods  and  dry  swamps,  especially  in  sandy  soil ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  or  upwards,  and  flowering  from   May  to 
August. 
Variety. 

jB  L,  VI.  2  oblonga  Swt.  has  oblong  leaves. 

•  5.  L.  RACEMO^SA  D.  Don.     The  mcemose^owered  Lyonia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. ;  Don's  Mill.»  3.  p.  831.  "The  cells 
of  the  anthers  are  said  to  be  biaristate  rS-awned]  at  the  apex  :  it  is,  therefore,  probably  a  species 
ofZenbbifl."  (i;o»'*Mi«L) 

SifnonjfTnes.  Andrdmeda  racemtea  Lin.  Sp.,  564.,  L'HMt.  Stirp.  2.  t  13. ;  A.  paniculkta  Wait, 
Car.,  138.,  Gronov.  Virg.,  67. 

Engraving.    L'Herit  Stirp^,  S.  t  1& 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval-lanceolate,  acute,  serrulate,  mem- 
branous, glabrous.  Flowers  white.  Spikes  terminal,  secund,  elongated, 
simple,  or  branched.  Bracteas  linear,  acute,  two  at  the  base  of  a  calyx, 
which  is  acute.  Corolla  cylindrical.  (Don*t  Mill.,  iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  bogs  and  swamps,  where  it 
becomes  a  middle-sized  shrub,  which  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in 
North  America,  not  only  for  the  graceful  appearance  of  its  flowers,  but  also 
for  their  fine  odour.  It  was  introduced  in  1736,  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.     A  very  desirable  species. 

S  6.  L.  ARBO^REA  2>.  Don.    The  Tree  Lyonia. 

Itknt^fieation.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil  Joum.,  17. jx  159. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  831.' 
Synon^me.    Andr6meda  arbbrea  Lin.  Sp.,  565.,  Sims  Aa.  Mag-t  t.  906.,  Catetb.  Car.,  1. 1 71. 
EngravingM.    Bot  Mag.,  t  gO&  ;  CatesU  Car.,  1. 1  7L 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  A  beautiful  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high.  Branches  taper. 
Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  acuminate,  serrate,  with  mucronate  teeth,  gla- 
brous, acid.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles  of  many  racemes.  Corollas 
white,  ovoid-cylindrical,  downy.  (Doivs  Mill.,  iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  in  the  valleys  of  the  AU^hany 
Mountains.  The  leaves  have  a  very  pleasant  acid  taste,  from  which  the 
species  has  been  called  the  sorrel-tree.  They  are  frecjuently  made  use  of 
by  hunters  in  the  mountains  to  alleviate  thirst.  It  was  introduced  in  1752, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  at  Purser's 
Cross,  which,  in  1835,  was  18  ft.  high ;  and  there  is  one  of  nearly  the  same 
height  in  the  garden  of  Lady  Tankerville,  at  Walton  upon  Thames.  In  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Carlsrune,  there  is  a  tree  which  was  about  the  same 
height  in  1828,  and  which  ripens  seeds  every  year,  from  which  abundance 
of  plants  have  been  raised. 

A  7.  L.  PANicuLA^A  Ntttt.    The  panicled^lowered  Lyonia. 

Identification.    Nutt  Oen.  Aroer.,  1.  ol  96& ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  a  831.  ^         « 

Sunonvme.    Andr6ineda  paniculkU  Un.  Sp.^SGi..  VHirit.  Stirp.,  S.  1 12.,  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,,  t  37. 
Engravings.    L'HWt  Stirp.  Not.,  2. 1 12. ;  Dend.  Brit,  t  37. ;  and  our^i^.  901 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Downy.     Leaves  deciduous,  obovate-  904 

lanceolate,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  almost  entire,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  older  leaves  nearly  elabrous. 
Fjowcr-bearing  branches  terminal,  panicled,  nearly 
naked  of  leaves.  Flowers  small,  in  peduncled  racemes. 
Corollas  nearly  globose,  downy,  white.  (Don's  Mitt., 
iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of  North  America,  occurring 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  all  swamps  and  woods. 
It  was  introduced  in  174^,  and,  in  British  ^dens, 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  flowering  m  June 
and  July. 

A  8.  L.  ^ALiciFO^LiA  Watt.    The  Willow-leaved  Lyonia.  . 

hterUification.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  3& 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit,  t.  S&  ;  and  out  Jig.  905l 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  alternate,  long-lanceolate,  acuminate,  scarcely  semi- 
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late,  shining,  ntrewcd  with  a  few  short  elaad-like 
hairgi.  Racemes  of  flowers  compound,  altemBtelj 
Bessile  on  the  terminiil  branchea.  Flowers  while, 
)-|>ctal«l,  glDbular,  contracted  at  the  mouth. 
(Ifa/i.)  A  desirable  species,  nearly  allied  to  L. 
panicui^ta,  which  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but 
which  is  less  remarkable  in  point  of  floral  beauty, 
than  for  its  fine  shining_  folia^.  Unfortunately 
for  thiH,  and  other  species  of  Lyonio  and  An- 
dromeda, they  arc  generally  crowded  together  in 
masses,  so  that  nothing  is  seen  of  any  sort,  but 
the  points  of  its  shoots  struggling  with  those  of 
others  for  light  and  air;  whereas,  were  they 
planted  singly,  they  would  form  objects  to  totally 
different,  and  of  such  superior  beauty,  as  hardly  to 
be  recognised  for  the  same  species. 

*  9.  L.  FRONDo'sA  ^Tult,     The  branchy  Lyonia. 
IilalillcalAm.     KutL  Gen.  Aniw.,  1.  p.*s;.  j  Don't  Mill,  a.r,Ml. 
Sfmmfmr.    AndnSnuda  mmdtiu  Purik  H.  Amir.  Sift.,  1.  p  99S. 

^)ei:  Char.,  ifc.      Densely  yillose  with  whitish   hwr«.     Leaves  deeidDOiw, 
oblong  or  oblong  ovate,  blunt  or  acutish,  often  rua^,  prominently^  veined ; 


the  lateral  mar^ns  revolutc,  entire,  and  rough. 

minat  leafly  panicle.  Corollas  globose,  hispid,  or  downy.  (Don't  MUI^  m. 
p.  831.^  A  native  of  the  lower  counties  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Tolra- 
duced  in  1808,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft. ;  flowering  in  Blayaad 
June.     There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 


L.  multiplo'ra  Walt.     The  many-flowered  Lyonia. 
Dmd.  Bril.,  t  IK.  I  Don'i  Mm.,  &  p.  B91. 


.-  10. 
MnUI/lalhii.  Wil 
CiyraiiMn.  Dend. 
Spec.  Char^  ^e.     Leaves  deciduous,  muTO 

ceolate,  serrate,  sprinkled  with  hair-like 

Flowers  numerous,  small,  white,  disposed 

minal  panicles,  that  arc  composed  of  nu 

grouped  racemes,  (flon'i  Mill.,  iii,  p.  831.) 

native  of  North  America ;   perhaps  it  is  only 

variety  of  L.  paniculata.     In  British  gardens, 

?ows  to   the  height  of  2  ft.,  Bowering  in  July. 
he  date  of  its  introdi     ' 
bably  in  1812,  by  Lyon. 

■  1 1.  L.  CAPREXFoYiA  Wait,    l^e  Ooat-Willow-leaved  Lyonia. 

Utilificaliim.  W.H.  Dend.  Prt'    '  i"  ■  nn"'"  «*ii1  '  "  mi  n«vi 

fii^i^j.    Dend.  BrIL,  t. 

Sprc.  Char.,  ^c.     Leavei  deciduous,  c 

elliptic,  with  a  short  acuminate  termination,  . 
•emilate,  sprinkled  with  short  fleshy  hairs.  ' 
Flowers  white  i  disposed  in  racemes  and  co- 
rymbs that  are  mixed,  lateral,  and  leafy.  Co- 
rollas rather  silky,  slobulai',  coarctate.  A 
native  of  North  America.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  L.  panicuUta.  (Doift  MU/,,  iii. 
p.  831.) 

App.  i.  Doubl/id  Species  qfLt/dma,  not  yet  iraroduced. 

t.  ritomdolMlit  O.  Don  -,  AiKlr6iiitda  rhomliadUli  N.  Dm  Ham.,  1.  n.  19! 

. —    --■ -  — imtimii  »imI  HoHfcrOM  hnuicbB,  d«ci1bBl  In  Ihe  W 

MUd  mt  to  te  fM  cumnnd  In  Eurcfv. 
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ERtCA^CEJE.      LEUCO'THO^. 


ills 


Genus  IX 


LEUCO'THOi?  D.  Don.    The  Leucothok,    Lin  Syit,  Dec&ndria 

Monogynia. 

Tdtni^ation.    D.  Don.  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. ;  Dnn's  Mill.,  3.  p.  8.31. 

Sjffnanifme*,    Andr5meda  qi.  of  author*  previoudy. 

Deriratum.  LmtotkSe  was  a  beautiful  nsrmph,  beloved  by  Apollo ;  who  wai  buried  alire  by  her 
father  when  he  discovered  her  amour,  and  changed  into  the  tree  that  bfars  the  f^ankincenae  by 
her  lorer.  {Ovid.  Met.,  iv.  196.)  Leueolko<  was  alio  a  name  given  to  Ino  after  the  was  changed 
into  a  fea  deity. 
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Description,  ^c.  Evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  with  co- 
riaceous leaves,  dentately  spinulosc ;  and  flowers  white,  racemose,  axillary,  or 
terminal. 

•  1.  L.  AXiLLA^Ris  Z).  Don,     The  axiWeLry-racemed  Leucothoe. 

Ideni^eaiiom.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Joum..  17.  p.  159. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  a  p.  832. 

Symmume.    Andr6meda  axillaris  Sotamder  in  Uort.  Kew.,  8.  p.  89. ;   PwrM  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 

Engrammg.    Out  fig.  908. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  acuminate ;  in 
the  outward  part  of  its  length  cartilaginous  in  the 
mamn,  and  serrulate  with  mucronate  teeth;  upper 
surface  glabrous;  under  surface  covered  with  glandu- 
lar hairs.  Young  branches  clothed  with  powdery 
down.  Flowers  white,  in  short,  spicate,  sessile, 
axillary  racemes,  attended  by  scalv  bracteas.  Corolla 
ovate-cylindrical.  Filaments  ciliated,  very  short. 
Capsule  depressed,  globose.  ^Don*t  Miu,,  iii.  p. 
832.  A  native  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia,  on  the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  2  fl.  or  3  fl.  Introduced  in  1765,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June. 

Variety, 

m  L.  a.  2  longifitia;  Andr6meda  longifblia  Purtit  Fl,  Amer,  Sept.,  i. 
p.  293.,  Stmt  Bot.  Mag,,  t.  2357. ;  A.  W41teri  Willd.— Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  very  long.  (Don's  MUL) 

tt.  2.  L.  spiNULO^A  G,  Don,    The  spinuk>8e-/oo/A«(i-i^t^  Leucothoe. 

Identification.    Don**  Mill,  a  p^  83S. 

Synomumet.    Andr6roeda  nHnuRMa  Funk  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  n.  S9& ;  A  Caateahtr^i  Walt  fl  Car., 

p.  137.,  Willd.  Sp.,  8.  p.  613.,  Sims    Bot  Mag.,  t  1955.,  Lodd.  Bot  Cab..  1 138a 
EngroHngg.    Bot  Mag.,  1 1965. ;  Bot  Cabi,  1 159a ;  and  oury^.  909.  -^ 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  glabrous,  coriaceous,  ovate-oblong, 
rounded  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip, 
acuminate,  serrulate  with  teeth  that  are  spinulose  m 
some  degree.  Flowers  white,  disposed  unilaterally,  and 
rather  looselv,  in  subspicate,  axillary,  tubsessile  racemes, 
and  attended  by  scaly  bracteas.  Corolla  short,  ovate- 
cylindrical.  It  resembles  L.  axillaris  D.  Don  in  several 
respects.  {Don's  Mill,,  iii.  p.  832.)  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina,  in  North  Ameri(»,  where  it  forms  a  shrub  2  ft 
high.  It  was  introduced  in  1793,  and  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

•  3.  L.  ACUMiNAh>A  G,  Don.    The  acuminate-/^tv</  Leucothoe. 

Identification.    Don*s  Mill,  a  p^  832. 

Sifmmvmes.     Andr6meda  acumin^a  Ait.  Hori.  Kew.^^.  piTa.  Fwik  FL  Amer  Seat    1   n  om 
Sntifk  F^.  Sci.,  tm.i    A.10cida  Jaeq.  Icon.  Bar\,  l.tTL\A.^^imS^'L^^ 
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niitu  H'oU.  Fl.  Car.,  IS!.;  A.  (Onmlulm  Barlr.; 

Spec.  Char,,  cj-c.  Glabrous.  Stems  hollow.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  dp, 
entire  or  unequally  serrate,  shining,  nettedly  veined, 
coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  uoon  pe- 
diceU,  drooping,  disposed  in  racemes  that  are 
axillary,  very  shori,  corymbose,  anJ  nearly  naked. 
Corolla  cylindrically  ovate.  {Don'i  Mill.,  iii.  p. 
832.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  Oeo:iia 
and  Florida,  in  sandy  swamps.  The  shrub  b^irs  4 
a  great  abundance  of  flowers,  which  give  it  a  fine 
appearance.  Its  stems  are  used  by  the  natives  for 
makinp;  their  pipe  stems;  whence  the  name  of 
pi[>e-stem  wood.  It  was  introduced  in  1765 ; 
grows  to  the  height  of  lift,  or  3ft.,  and  flowers 
m  July  and  August. 
■  4.  L.  floriou'nda  Z>.  Don.    The  numerous-floweTed  Leucotboe. 

I^nU^Uati'm.    O.  Don  In  r.dlnb.  Ho  PHil.  Joum.,  IT  p.  l»i  Doni  MIIL,  &  f>BK 
Eiigratinti.    Bat.  Reg.,l.SU7.;  Bol,  Hif.,t  15GS.  ;  and  dut  At  9]]. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  finely  aeiTulite, 
appressedly  ciliale,  coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  disposed  uni> 
latcnilly  in  racemes  that  are  axillary  and  terminal,  and  a 
stitute  panicles.  Pedicles  with  2  bracteas.  (Xhm'i  Mill., 
iii.  p.  833.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  Georgia,  on 
the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in,^ 
1812,  and,  beingextremclydifGcult  to  propagate,  is 
in  collections.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiites's,  at 
Messrs.  Chandler's,  ajid  at  Messrs.  Osborne's  at  Fulhsm. 
Plants,  some  years  since,  were  10  guineas  each,  but  they  t 
may  now  be  bad  at  a  euinea.     The  plant  is  very  prolific  in  91) 

flowers,  and  is  extremely  beautiful. 

■  5.  L.  spica'ta  G.  Don.    The  spicate-racmnn^  Leucotboe. 


Sjiec.  Char.,  ^c.  Glabrous,  except  that  the  branchlcts 
are  beset  with  short  white  haira.  Leaves  elliptical- 
lanceolate,  acute,  ovate,  or  taper  at  the  base,  semited. 
Flowers  white,  disposed  unilaterally  in  long  lateral  and 
terminal  racemes,  (Don'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  832.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  occurring  from  Canada  to  Florida,  , 

where  it  forms  a  shrub  2  ft.  in   height,  fiowering  in  ^-^^ln-^ 
June.    There  are  plants  in  British  gardens;  but  when    xf'I^K^ 


it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 


Genus  X. 

an 


PrERIS  D.  Don.    The  Pieris.     Lin.  Si/tt.   Decindria  Monog$ni&. 

IlnUifimHcm.     n,  n«i  In  Mlnh.  Nn.  Mill  J«ini.  17.  p.  tSa  i  Ddn^  Mill,  3.  p.  we 

aainUim.    PlrrU,  ■  tmcnl  uullition  of  IhEHim,  whs  nn  allid  PicrMn.  IMiBlbrlTUi 
pUa,  Plerii,  In  TImm1». 
Baerlpliai,  fr.    Tna  uMI  ihiuls.  luUin  at  Vc^  tea  i>««\',  wA  muUmd  u  only  k 


Don  It 
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i    1.  P, 

Mill.  3.  n  83t 

Etgr^'i'Vt  AtlM.  R«,  la  n  391. 
Spec.  CMar-,  ^-  l«MVffl  otmI,  vun 
pedkfli,  ukI  diipoMd  UDllHtcnlty 

AuUnDrNcpi] 


£rica'ce«.     phvllo'doce. 


iliuMd,  S— 4  In.  [onf,  1—1  In.  btaad, 

noui  Sfjmcnu  of  Bill  oTUe,  »n3 
nnh-cotour.  [On'i  JiftK,  Ul.  |l  li».) 


SO  It.  to  W  R.  in  bdahL  tiM  luTa  and  bnndM  of  whkcli  >n  potHnoM 
lo  foaU,  u  )>  IrapUcdin  the  epithet  u^cldi.     II  tawam  iniltf.    It 
vuinnodiiceil  In  1829,  ind  there  ire  pliBUatUaiH.  Loddigta'i.  With 
Avlewtobep  up  ■  dliHnctlre  chuacter  between  the  pUnlj  kept  In    i 
greeD-houtM  uuf  bol*hauieft,  ud  thoBBjrrownLnlheoitenur,wcdonot 

every  ipeciee  u  mtereitlDg.  ' 

App.  i.  Hay-hardi/  Species  ofPieris  not  yet  introduced. 

e./oTMtiaD.aoniDam't  UiU.,Xp.»3i.},  t - 

l:  ..._     -^^  .^d  .ppeu  lo'fB  , 


lundktlon  Willi  hi 


P.  Jap^Zca  a.  Don,  ADdrAnielid  JlpAnlca  nn&,  and  out  Jig.  914., 
ia  a  native  of  Japan,  wLtb  f  kabroua,  lancaidite,  cienu^ted  l^vet,  ud  led 

Genus  XI. 


□ 


PHYLLODOCi  Sal.    The  Pbvllodocb.    Lin.  Syt.  Decindria 
Monog^nui. 

IdeM^eaUBn.    gal.  Pal.,  1, 36.;  tX  DoB  In  Edlnb.  New  PbU.  Jauni.,July,18Mi:Don-i  HUL.SL  p.  g». 

Sifnon^mea.     Andn^mefU  ip  L. ;   HenaiMn  in.  Smarttt  ftH^A 

UrriiaUiM.    fif/UoAici,  in  iii:f tholsti,  «a>  the  Dime  of  coeoT  the  nrmphaof  Cirene,  daughter  of 

Dficripliott,  4-e.  Small  erergreen  shrubs,  nHtires  oF  the  north  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  AmericBi  with  linear  leftves,  obtuse,  and  gpreading;  and 
flowers  terminal,  solitary,  or  Hereral  together,  in  a  sort  of  umbeL 

B.  ].  P.  TAitFoYiA  Sai.     The  Yew-leaved  Phyllodoce. 
UttUHkalicH.    SaL  Par.,  t.36;    Doo'i  HUL,  3.  p.  SSS. 

SMfliimH-i.  HniiihB  cierWea  Ski.  In  £fti  Sot  IVniu.,  W:  p.  377.  t.  3a  C  a.,  Smilk  £^  AX., 
t.  atbB.,  I-odd.  Bol.  Cai.,  l  IH. ;  AnliAawU  arblea  Lin.  b,_p.  K3.,  Ltt.  R.  Lof.,  (.  Iffi  t.  L, 
l.i.;  A.  nilfbli*  PaU.  Fl.  Aou,  n.  5i.  L  TS.  r.  K,  Ltm.  n.  Lapf.,  td.  3.,  p.  iS.  t.X  t.  S.,  FL 

iiwr^V". '^n.  aSt  Tm.,  10.  t.fcV  a.[  Eni|.  Bet.  t  E4SL ;  Bot Call.  I.  IG4.  J  FtLani,  tl. 
~S.i  Finn  Ra..,L7S.  rti  n.  Dm...  t  SJ.  i  Omel  SUk,  1.  p.  UI.  L  f}.  C  £  i  aiiilaw%.9l& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.    Leaves  with  dendeulated  margins.    Peduncles  aggregate, 
glanded.     Segments  of  the  calyx  acinninate.      '" 
thers  one  third  of  the  length  ot  the  filaments. 
rolla    blue  or  purple ;  red,    on    the   authority  of 
Pursh,  in  the  species  as  found  in  North  America. 
(Don'i  MUl.,m.   p.  833,)      A  native  of  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Asia.   In  Europe :  in  Scotland 
on   dry  heathy  moors,   rare;   near   Aviemore,  i 
Strathspey,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  R.  Brown  of    , 
Perth;    in  the   Western  Isles  of  Shiant,  on  I 
authority  of  Mr.  G.  Don.     In  North  America  : 
the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire;  and  on  I 
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*~  i.  V.  eMrETniFu'RHis  D   Don.     The  EoipeC rum-like  Pfajllodoce. 

Ui'ml'JStiinvm.     U  Ddd.  in  EiHuti.    S'n  PhlL  JauRL^ulr.  IBSli  Dgn'i  MiU..  3.  g]a 

W-Tiut  Mir.  1. SI 


Spn;  Ciar^Jie,  Lraves  ¥iilh  (leDUculated  margins.  Peduncles 
a^^^rc^^e,  ^iparinglv  gtuniJciL  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate, 
obtuse.  Corvlla ^e  fvtl.  Anthers  thelength  ofthe  Glaments.  I 
{Ik-n't  MUI.,ui.  p.  »33.)  Aoativeof  North  America;  mtro-  ll 
ductll  in  ISIO,  anil  fonuing  a  low,  crecpin)!.  heath-like  shrub, 
seMiHii  oxi-t^inc  6  in.  in  height,  anil  [uvducing  its  pale  red 
Howen  in  June  and  Julv. 

Genus  XI  I. 


□CD 


DAB(£'C/.f  D.  Dun.     The  DABSCit.   Lin.Sytl.   Octandris  Manag/nk. 
Urwtittailkm.    O.  IVn  In  Bdinb  Srm  FtiiL  Joum.,  17.  p.  ICU ;  Dgn'i  MKL,  a  p.  SSS, 

Drn-rit'tivH.  Jte.    Low.  heath-like,  erergreen,  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Doith  of 
Eur<i|M.-  uimI  Nurth  Anierica. 

■.   1.  D.  n>LtKo'Li.i  D.  Don.     The  Pol}--leared  Dabcecia. 

IJrmlvk-Mtm.     I>   Won  in  IMinh.  S"rw  PIiiL  Joo™..n.  p  IiH  ;  Dun-i  Mill,  3.  p  «]. 

--■-■-  ■-••----.-  ■■-  ■>—  ■-  '■-'^ll,bir'amUa.Sf..HO.;  aw.B(iL,t£l 
Btei,«Q,  Aai  Bii£,  3.  Awl.  H4  1  Ms- 
-    '—  -    '-senium  caitltaitn  a^  H 


At  »lf.  MS. 
spec.  C'krn.^  4^.     A   buahy   erergreeo   shrub,    1ft.   to   S  ft.   high.     Lea*et 
elliptic,  flat,  clothed  with  white  tomeniuni  beneath.     Flowers  purple,  in 
HIT  termiiMl  T*cea>ea.  (Hom'm  AlilL,  iii.  p. 

B33.)      A  natiTC  of  Ireland   and   the 

Pyrenees.     In  Ireland,  it  is  Terj'  i^n- 

dant,  on  the  sides  of  mountains  and  dry  , 

heaths  all   over   Cuuneman  ;   and,  in  [ 

Mivo,   as  &r  north   as  the  mountain  \ 

callkl  Croagb  Patrick.  (J.  T,  Madaf, 

M^.   tf  \at.  ITul.,  TOl.  iv.  p.   167.) 

It  is,  besides,  *"  found  on  the  Westem 

Pjrenee*,  and  at  Aiyou."  {Id.)  Culti~ 

vatcd  in  Briti«h  gardnu,  in  rooin  peaty 
soil.  This  species  and  its  variety  are  very  cowoionlv  introdured  into 
ht»thnnes,  OS  closely  resembling  hardy  low-growing  heaths  in  tbeir  foliage 
und  (Kneral  habit.  The  foliage  is  of  a  darker  green  than  almort  any  other 
heaths,  and  the  leaves,  singly,  are  also  larger. 

.  i  rfir  6U 

1  white  flo»  ._ 

growins  along  with  the  common  varietv.  (Jlag.ofXat.  Hut^rahn. 
11.  1 67.)  ITiere  are  plants  in  Kni^t's  Eiotic  Ktmery,  Kii^'a 
Uoad ;  and  in  other  nurseries. 


CHAP.  LXI3C. 


£rica'ce£.     arbutus. 


ffiS 


at   I-  A.  CTkedo  L. 


ARBUTUS  Canier.     Tub  Akbltus.  ur  Strawberry  Tree.    Lia.  S^tt. 
Dec6nJria  Munugyiiia. 

Uatl^a^Uan.    CinHr.  EpIL,  p.  l&L  ;  Gcnn.  FIUL,  59. 1  Tourn.  IIUL,  368. ;  JuiL  Ocu.,  IW.  i  H  B 
ctKiinth  Nov.  lien.  Acur.,  3,  iiZTg.;  Aduu.  Fun. ;  Uan'i  HUI.,3.p.SM 

■      -  Ooi,  Na7S0.,  Se»r«K,  (»«.,  750.;    Artoiuter 

a  mlluiliin  ta  the  auiUn  giulllr  oT  the  (hilt. 

Z^iiri^fton,  if-c.  Robust  evergreen  ehrubs,  or  low  trees ;  natives  of  Europe, 
Asa,  and  North  and  South  America;  and,  in  British  gardens,  considered  hb 
(ome  of  the  most  ornamental  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  They  are  of  easy 
culture,  in  sandy  loam,  or  looin  and  peat;  and  thev  are  readily  propagated, 
the  common  kinds  b*  layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  and  the  rari.-r  and  tenderer 
sorts  by  grafting  on  those  that  are  more  common  and  hardy.  All  the  spetic* 
have  the  outer  bark  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  Plants,  in  British  nurEterits, 
are  from  M,  to  8i,  6d.  each.  At  Bollwyllur  and  New  York  they  are  green- 
house  plants. 

The  Unedo  Arbutus,  or  Siraivberry  Tree. 

vi. ;  miu.  icon.,  L  W,  ;  Cam.  EpIL,  1681.  i  lUrrcl  Icdd.,  L  £7^  \  Eng.  But, 
FL  134.  i  Enf.  Plon,  i.  p.  *St :  FL  Hill ,  p.  182. 

UlllilbRre,   art.;  KoibmA, UaLGmi. 
Sttnming,.    HilLlc.  L<8i  BunL  Ic,  t.  E74  i  Eii|.  BoL,  t.  £»77  j  mad  out  Jig.  sm. 
S]iee.Ckar.,iic.  Arboreous.   Branch  lets  clothed  with  glandular  hairs.    Leaves 

ohlong-lanceolate,    glabroua,   serrulated.      Flowers   nodding.      Peduncles 

smooth.    {Don't   Mill.,  iii.  p.  634.) 

A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  as 

of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece ;  and  of 

Asia,  in  Palestine,  and  many  other 

parts.     It  is  also  found  in  the  west 

of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 

near  the  Lake  of  Killarney,  on  b 

ren    limestone    rocks,    where    i 

coimtry  people  eat  the  &uit. 
Varietiet.     The  following  forms  of  this 

species  are  given  in  Don's  JVi&r,  and 

are  to  be  procured  in  the  principal  .'] 

London  nurseries,  j;.  ,., 

•  I   A.  U.  1   iJiai   Ait.   Hon.  \^^ii 

Kew.,  ii.  p.'71.  —  Flowers  '. 
white.     This  is  the  comm 
sort,  raised  in  nurseries  by 
seed.    The  flowers  are  sometitnes  of  a 
and  sometimes  reddish.     The  colour  o 
similar  manner. 
«  9  A.  U.  2  ruber  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.p.71.- 

the  handsomest  variety  in  cultivation.  It  is  commonly  propagated 
by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or  by  gralting  on  the  species.  Mackay  men- 
tions a  single  tree  of  this  variety  near  the  entrance  to  OlengarilT, 
growing  on  red  slate. 

•  A.  V.Splitiia  Ait.  Hort,  Kew.,  iL  p.  71.  — Flowers  semidouble. 

■  A.  U.  4<  tchixopilaba,  —  Corolla  cut  into  more  than  the  number  (S) 

of  segments  constant  to  the  corolla  of  the  species. 
m  A-  U.  5  in/rgii/o'HU-  — Leaves  entire.  (Smu  SuL  Mag.,  t.  2319.) 


-  Flowers  reddish.   This  is 
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•  A.  U.  6  criipus.  —  Leaves  curled  and  cut, 
m  A.  U.  7  satici/olius,  —  Leaves  narrow. 

Description,  cjr.  The  common  arbutus  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or 
lii)  il. ;  but,  unless  pruned  to  a  single  stem,  it  assumes  more  the  character  of  ■ 
huge  bush  than  that  of  a  regular-headed  tree.  When  it  la  pruned,  however, 
it  lorius  a  small,  picturesque-headed,  evergreen  tree  of  great  beauty,  at  every 
season  of  the  year ;  and  particularly  so  in  autumn,  when  it  is  covered  with  its 
white  bell-shaped  flowers,  which  are  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  intermixed  with 
its  hu-ge  strawberry-like  fruit,  which  is  12  months  before  it  arrives  at  perfection, 
and  which  is,  therefore,  seen  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time  as  the  flower. 
Smith  says  that  the  fruit  is  insipid,  and  scarcely  eatable  in  England ;  but  that 
in  the  Levant  it  is  said  to  be  much  larger  and  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more 
wholesome.  The  reddish  hue  of  the  bark  is  very  remaiitable  in  this  and  some 
other  si)ecies  of  .iVbutus.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree,  when  young,  and 
|)ropcrly  treated,  will  average  1  ft.  a  year  for  the  first  10  years ;  and  the  plant 
IS  of  considerable  durability. 

Gct}graphy,  The  arbutus  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  also  of 
>*arous  [iivrts  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  about  Mount  Atlas  and  Algiers;  and 
it  is  particularly  abundant  in  Italy,  in  the  woods  of  the  Apennines.  In 
Frnnce,  it  grows  as  lar  north  as  lat.  56^ ;  but  it  requires  protection,  in  the 
winter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  Britain,  it  is  one  of  the  doubtful 
natives ;  for,  though  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, it  is,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  34.),  considered  by  many  as  having  been  intn^ 
duccd  there.  Some  of  the  defenders  of  our  indigenous  flora,  however,  fed 
no  doubts  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Babington,  a  writer  in  the  Mag,  Kai,  Hid^ 
says,  —  **  It  has  been  doubted,  if  *'  il^rbutus  (Tnedo  **  is  indigenous  at  Kil- 
lurney ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  any  person,  who  has  observed  it 
on  the  spot,  to  believe  it  to  have  been  '  introduced  by  the  monks  of  Mucross 
Abbey,'  which  is  the  theory  of  the  sceptical.  It  grows  in  several  isolated 
sjmts,  far  up  the  mountains,  and  is  in  its  greatest  beauty  when  sprincing  from 
the  crevices  of  rock  on  the  islets  of  the  upper  lake.  M^  conclusion  is,  that  it 
is  truly  an  aboriginal  native  of  that  country.  The  fruit  is  excellent.'*  [!]  (VoL 
ix.  p.  24o.)  Mr.  J.  Drummond,  in  Mackay's  Flora  Uibemica,  says  that  it  is 
certainly  indigenous, 

Histon/,  The  arbutus  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  but, 
according  to  Pliny,  it  was  not  held  in  much  esteem ;  for,  as  the  specific  name 
implies,  he  adds,  the  fruit  was  considered  so  bitter,  that  only  one  of  it  could 
be  eaten  at  a  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  an  article  of 
food,  in  the  early  ages,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  since  in  these  countries,  and 
also  in  Spain,  as  well  as  about  Killarney,  in  Ireland,  it  is  still  eaten  by  th? 
common  people.  Virdl  recommends  the  young  shoots  as  winter  food  for 
young  goats,  and  as  fit  for  basket-work.  Horace  nraises  the  tree  for  its  shade; 
and  (hid  celebrates  its  loads  of"  blushing  fruit.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Gerard 
as,  in  his  time,  growing  only  in  some  few  gardens  in  England.  It'  is  men- 
tioned by  various  writers,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  who  nave  been  charmed 
with  its  beauty.  Among  others,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  her  poem  entitled  Corsica^ 
written  in  17G9,  gives  the  following  description  of  its  appearance  in  that  island 
in  a  wild  state :  — 


**  While,  glowin*  bright 
rilSl 


BeneaUi  the  varioua  foUaffo,  wildly  •preada 
The  arbutu*,  and  rear*  his  fcarlet  fruit 
Luxuriant  mantling  o'er  the  craggy  Meepa.'* 


And  Miss  Twamley  has  the  following  Hues  on  this  tree  in  her  BoiHancc  of 
Nat  art'  published  in  18.36. 


•*  See,  like  a  ladye  In  a  fetUl  garb, 
How  gaily  deck'd  she  wait*  the  ChrUtmai  Uinc! 
Her  robe  of  living  emerald,  that  ware* 
And,  thlnlM,  nuUcs  in  the  fVost.bright  air, 
la  garlanded  with  bunche*  of  iraall  Aower*,— 
Hmall  belUihapcd  flowera,  each  of  an  orient  pearl 
MoAt  delicately  modeled,  and  juat  tinged 
With  faintett  yellow,  as  If,  lit  within. 
There  hung  a  la\n  iotthvn  ««ctv  Umv-Ao^cc." 
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Proptrtiei  and  Utet.  A  sugar  and  a  very  good  nurit  have  been  estneted 
from  the  Truit  in  Spain,  and  a  wine  in  Corsica;  but,  in  Britain,  the  sole 
use  of  the  plunt  iB  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree.  In  the 
neigh bourhoud  of  Algiers  it  forms  hedges;  and  there,  in  (ireece,  and  also 
in  Mpoin,  the  bark  is  used  by  tannera ;  and  the  cbarcoui  made  from  the  wood 
is  highly  valued.  The  wood  is  white,  hard,  and  heavy,  hut  brittle,  and  with 
little  elasticity.  The  durability  and  abundaoce  of  its  shinbg  green  foliage; 
the  tirownish  red  colour  of  its  young  shoots;  the  waxy  and  delicate  appear- 
ance of  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance,  at  n  season  when  moat 
plants  are  beginning  to  shed  their  leaves ;  and  the  splendour  of  its  Ihiit, 
which,  as  before  observed,  is  intermixed  with  the  flowers,  and  often  remaioa 
on  all  the  winter ;  render  it  a  most  desirable  plant.  In  ornamental  plantatioos, 
the  pink-llowercd  variety  deacrvea  the  preference,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  but  because  the  young  shoots  and  the  nerves  of  the 
leaves  partake  of  a  reddish  hue. 

Soii,  Siluation,  ^r.  The  common  arbutus  will  thrive  in  any  tolerably  free 
soil ;  though  it  seems  to  grow  fastest,  and  attain  the  lar^st  size,  in  deep 
sandy  loam.  It  will  grow  dther  in  open  or  sheltered  situations,  but  does  not 
thrive  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  species  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit,  in  pots  of  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  or  heath  mould,  and  then  placed  in  the 
shade,  where  they  can  be  protected  from  the  frost  and  the  sun.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  do  not  penerally  flower  till  £  or  6  years  old.  The  double,  and  the 
scarlet-flowered,  I     ■     ■■  -         -'  .... 

cuttings  of  the  « 
cuttings  of  heath. 

high  i  uidll  liequilJv  high,  onilgher,  ■ 

thi  Oirdm  of  the  HonJcultunI  Sadnv, . 
pUntnl,  hin  lUaiMd  Uw  htlghl  ot  10  ft. 
Eliii.    Id  iKluid,  on  the  Idwr  UIh  of  . 

leOSj  oneitPown^OnnlkiHiudlT  lurgt 
but  HU  Mown  dawn  In  tsot ;  u  Horp  Pi 
gft.  3ln,,  ml  oC  lhiThuill3(ft.  Tfatpric 
cAch.  Hxordtng  to  the  «lie.  or  thm  11.  7l 
ntiety  li  SU.  M.  a  [Aut    At  Ddlwrlln, 

1  m  2.  A.  bv'bbida  ATer.     The  hybrid  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Trre. 

Ide^lificalUn.    KnB<K.RFg„L619.j  Dl»1MllL^[L«M. 

ingmiHi^t.     BoL  Reg.,  t.  fll9.  j  udoUT/^.^ 

t^Kc.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branchlets  pilose.  Leaves  oblong,  aeute,  aerrated,  glabrous. 
Panicle  terminal,  pendulous,  downy.  Flowers  white.  Calyx  ^abroua. 
{Don;  Mill.,  iii.  p.  83*.)  Appwently  a 
hybrid  between  A.  ITncdo,  and  A.  An- 
dracbne.  It  has  been  cuItivMed  in  Britiah 
gardens  ever  since  the  commencement  ( ' 
the  present  century,  and  is  believed  t 
have  been  originated  in  the  Fulhatn  Nur-  i 
scry,  where  there  were,  till  lately,  some  of  < 
the  largest  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  where  there  is  still  one, 
about  iO  years  planted,  which  is  nearly 
^UH.  high.  This  species  grows  as  rapitUj 
as  the  A.  U^nedo,  forms  fully  as  laigea 
tree,  is  more  beautiful  in  its  flowers  which 
arc  in  larger  panicles,  and  is  nearly  as 
hardy.  It  flowers  freely,  and  soraetimeB  bears  fruit,  but  is  genervllv  pro- 
pagaled  by  grafting.     Plants  in  the  garden  of  the  London   Horticultural 
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Mociety,  aoU  in  the  artwretuin  of  Meon.  LoOJige^  an  13  ft.  hk^  ^a 

having  be«s  10  yean  plantaL 

1 '■  A.  A.  2  A/i/i!rTi  ( J.  >I!llen  MafM  in  West  oTEi^hDnJ  JomLor^aoKC 
Bntl  Lit.,  Jan.  iai5;  ami  Ganl.  Maf.,  xi.  p.S5«.)  «*•  ntiaed  bm 
Mxd  in  the  Bristol  Nunerv,  Troin  the  wtmltt  iuwqril  Tirie^  of 
^.  C"  nedo  and  A.  ^ndncbne.  Tbe  flo»en  are  of  a  ddkate  pak, 
thv  learea  are  ia^e,  and  tbe  jtant  i^orous. 

t  3.  A.  Asufik'cHTiB  L.     Tbe  Andnchne  ArboUti,  or  StnatAcTry  TVw, 

,  556.  i    Ebret  Art,  Anil,   51.  p  111  t  i  ;    Ccr  BoL   ■<».  1  Ili  ;  S— 

rWii  L^ia.'i  Jodr^hnr  Thrs^Tiitj  CIiu.  Hlil,  L  |>.  «.  i  JaditehBcrw*. 
Tliii  1>  th«  Adnrhni  cf  TlnfitiiiKai ;  ud  ii  ■  cibM  A«wAb  ■  ■"*■■ 

I  AngL.  £7.  >-  ^  i   BM.   B(f..  t  111  i    Ba   Ml*.  L  ilU.  ;    Tat.  ThoW., 

Spre.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  oblong,  bliintish,  eatire  fn  some,  a  little  MTTateil  ia 
others,  giabroui.  Panicles  terminal,  erect,  clothed  with  viscid  do*  n.  Flow- 
ers greoiisb  white.     Fniit  like  that  of  J.  t^'nedo.  (iAia*#  ^B^m.  p.3H.) 
A  Datife  of  Greece,  A^  Minor,  and  Tauria. 
Vmvtia, 

TuurneTort  eaumentts  three  varieties,  which  faeobcerved 
in  the  Levant ;  — 

I.  With  serrated  leaves ; 
i.  With  a  large  oblon;;  fruit ; 

3.  With  large  compressed  (i-uit :  but  there  i<  only  the 
fallowing  variety,  «  hich  is  probubly  the  first  of  those 
mentioned  by  Toumefort,  in  British  nurseries :  — 

t  A.  A.  K  tcrralip,^  tA.  •cmCiniu  .Voir.  ;  Utt  imMr*JrmK*  iltt^ia.     ^ 

SI  iliown  in  l^lrfrl  &>l  t^l..  I.  5eU.*Iidaurj^.  ttiL^UsB'!  HUl., :!.       s. 

lutailiiTii«i™Bm<Li  ^IdW.i;  but  It  !•  DM  muwu  who,  o 

Jteirrij'liua.  This  specie*  diflers  (rom  the  conunon  Brinitui  in  having  much 
longer  leaves,  nnooth,  coriaceous,  and  shining,  and  but  slightly,  if  at  bII,  mr- 
mted,  and  puiiNhed ;  but  the  outer  bark  crackii,  and  peek  off  m  very  thin  papery 
byers,  annually.  By  thu  feature  alone  it  is  readily  distingoished  from  tlv 
common  arbutus.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  common  sort  j  but  the 
fruit  it  oral,  with  flat  seed*  ;  whereas  in  the  common  sort   the  seeds  are 

Eointcd  and  angular.  The  plants,  when  young,  ore  somewhat  tender ;  but,  if 
ept  in  pots  tilt  8  ft  or  3  ft.  high  before  they  are  planted  out,tbe}- wiU  endure 
tbe  winters  in  tbe  neigh boiirbood  of  London  without  any  protection ;  and 
will  grow  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  common  arbutus,  becomii^  eventually 
much  larger  and  finer  trees. 

Geogmphif.  The  jl'rbutua  .4ndrachne  is  most  abundant  in  the  LevanL 
It  is  found  in  the  Isle  of  Candia,  and  in  various  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
in  the  n^hbourhood  of  Damaseiia,  Aleppo  and  Anlioch;  also  on  Mount 
Olympus,  about  Smyrna,  and  in  various  other  ports  of  Syria-  It  is  found  in 
some  placet  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

Hittan).  The  tree  abounds  in  Greece,  and  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
and  other  writcrn  under  the  nauie  of  Adrachnc.  Pausanias  says  that  tbe 
Adrachne  produces  the  best  fruit  on  Mount  Helicon.  In  the  Xourrau  Dm 
HatuH,  it  in  stated  that  the  translators  of  Pausanias  have  confounded  two 
names,  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  two  plants  quite  diHtvcnt :  Adrachne, 
which  in  the  species  of.J'rbutuE  now  before  us;  and  ADdracbne,tbePortu]u:aaf 
the  Latins,  and  the  modem  Vmnica  Beccahaaga.  Clusius,  J.  Bauhin,  Ray, 
and  Toumefort  recognised  this  diflercncc,  and  spelt  the  word  accordingly ;  but 


Linna.-ua  paid  no  attention  to  JL     Theophrastus   nays  that  the  Adtadinc  is  a 
"'c  of  which  the  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  tbe  branches  are  always  green; 
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and  that  its  wood  is  employed  for  making  tools  for  the  weaver,  and  spindles 
for  the  women.  Pliny  says  that  the  Adrachne  resembles  the  Unedo ;  and 
Adrachia  is  the  vulgar  name  for  this  species  of  ^M)ntU8  thronghout  Greece, 
at  the  present  day,  as  indicated  in  the  synonymcs  above.  This  species  was 
first  brought  to  England  from  Smyrna  in  1724,  and  cultivated  at  Eltham  by 
Dr.  Sherard ;  many  years  afterwards,  it  was  sent  from  London  to  Paris ;  and 
it  is  now  frequent  in  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  capitals :  in 
the  environs  of  London,  as  a  shrub  or  low  tree  in  the  open  ground ;  and  about 
Paris,  as  a  conservatory  plant  for  training  against  a  wall,  and  protecting  in 
winter.  In  Smith's  Correspondence  o/Linnatu,  it  is  stated  that  the  J'rbutus 
i'lndrachne  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in  Dr.  Fothcrgiirs  garden 
at  Ham  House,  in  Essex,  in  May,  1766.  The  plant  there  was  raised  from 
seed  sent  to  Dr.  Fothergill  from  Dr.  Russell  of  Aleppo,  in  1756.  After 
Dr.  Fothergill's  death,  the  plant  was  sold  by  auction,  m  August,  1781,  for 
53/.  1  \t,  it  was  purchased  by  a  nurseryman  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  up 
into  scions  for  grafting  on  the  common  /i'rbutus.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  tree 
fully  twice  as  large  as  that  at  Ham  House,  which  was  long  the  boast  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  was  killed  by  the  cold  winter  of  1796. 

Properties  and  Uses,  In  countries  where  it  is  indigenous,  the  fruit  is  eaten, 
and  the  wood  used  for  fuel  and  other  useful  purposes.  The  tree  was  so 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  that,  in  RussclPs  time,  it  supplied 
nearly  half  the  fuel  in  the  city.  In  Britain,  it  is  only  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  ornamental  tree;  and  there  are  few  evergreens  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  it  for  the  beauty  and  varied  disposition  of  its  foliage,  and  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  bark  of  its  trunk,  which  annually  presents  a  new  and  smooth 
surface  to  the  eye. 

Soil,  Situation,  S^c,  A  free  sandy  loam,  kept  rather  moist,  seems  to  suit 
this  tree  where  the  climate  is  favourable  to  it :  for  example,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London ;  but  farther  north,  a  dry  soil  will  be  found  preferable,  m  order 
that  the  plant  may  not  be  stimulated  to  make  more  wood  than  it  can  thoroughly 
ripen.  The  situation  should  always  be  sheltered,  though  not  shaded  by  other 
trees.  In  a  gardenesque  arrangement  of  trees,  the  particular  beauty  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  andrachne  will  be  best  observed ;  but,  if  planted  in 
picturesque  masses  in  a  shrubbery,  its  forms  and  foliage  will  harmonise  very 
well  with  those  of  other  species  of  ii'rbutus,  and  of  the  larger  i^ritacese. 

statistic*.  In  the  environi  of  London  there  are  plants  of  il'rbutus  ^ndr&chne.  as  standarda, 
fVom  8  ft  to  10  ft  high ;  one  in  the  Haclcney  arboretum,  IS  ft  high ;  and  one  in  the  Chelsea 
BoUnic  Garden  12  ft  high:  there  are  alio  plants  at  White  Knights,  13  ft  high,  with  heads  15  ft  in 
diameter.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  apecies  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Botanic  Garden,  which  wu  re- 
moved thither  fh>m  the  old  one  in  ISfi,  when  it  was  13  ft  In  height,  with  a  stem  10|in.  in  diameter, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  We  have  receiTed  notices  of  several  other  laif*  qiccimens :  but,  as  A. 
h^brida  resembles  A.  ilndrltchne  in  gener.il  appearance,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  casting  its  bark, 
we  believe  that  species  to  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  the  Oriental  one  in  some  of  the  accounts 
that  have  tieen  sent  us,  fhwn  the  rapid  growth  attributed  to  the  treea  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  is  from  3*.  6</.  to  5«.  each. 

•  4.  A.  PROCE^RA  Douglas,    The  tall  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree, 

Jdentffieatkm.    UndL  Hot  Reg.,  t  1573. 
Engraving.    Bot  Reg.,  t  1573w 

Spec.  Char,,  8fc,  A  robust  shrub,  or  rather  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
woody  parts  of  the  noi'th-west  coast  oi  North  America,  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas 
to  the  London  Hoiticultural  Society,  in  1827.  It  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  A,  vindr&chne,  but  differs  from  it  altogether  in  the  form  and 
scrratures  of  its  leaves,  and  in  the  form  and  size  of  its  flowers,  the  corollas 
of  which  are  of  a  delicate  greenish  white.  Till  the  plant  is  3  or  4  years 
old,  it  requires  protection  during  winter ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found  ad- 
visable, in  most  situations  north  of  London,  to  train  it  to  a  wall.  There  is 
a  plant  against  the  wall,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which 
has  stood  there  since  1830,  and  has  grown  as  high  as  the  wall.  In  the 
Fulham  Nursery,  this  species  appears  to  grow  with  greater  rapidity  than 
any  other  of  the  genus.  It  is  propagated  by  grafling  on  the  common  s|)c- 
cies ;  and  plants  are  Is,  6d,  each. 
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Genus  XIV. 


1 


ylRCTOSTA'PHYLOS  Adans.    The  Bearberry.     Lm.  Sysf.  Dec&ndria 

Monog^nia. 

Idm/iflcaliom.    Oall.  Adanc  Fam. ;  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  277. ;  Sprcng.  Syst.,  H. 

p.2»7. 
Runonjfmet.    U'va.dni  DodL,  TourH.\  ^'rtnitua  sp.  £m. 
Derivatitm.    From  arktotf  a  bear,  and  stap/ktUe,  a  grape- 

Dvtcription,     Evergreen  undershrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  of  North  and 
South  America. 

t^\.  A,  ITva-u'rsi  Sjjreng.    The  common  Bearberry. 

idi-nOfication.    Spreng.  Sygt,  2.  p.  887.  ;  Don'i  Mill^  a  n.  835. 

iiymmynuM.     ifrbuUu  U'v»M(ir»i  Lin.  5/*.,  S6fi.,    FLLapjt.,  No.  162.,  t.  fi.  f.3.,  IVoodv.Med.  Bot., 


EngraimnM.    Lin.  Fl.  Lapp..  Na  162.  t.  &  f.a  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  1!H.  t  70.  j  Fl.  Dan.,  X.3ii.  ; 
Blackw?,  t  502. ;  EngL  Bot.  t  714.  i  Schmidt  Baum..  t  138. ;  and  our  fig.  92J. 

Sj)€c,  Char,y  Sfc,  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  permanent,  obovatc,  quite 
entire,  coriaceous,  shining.  Flowers  fasciculate.  Drupe  5-celled.  Leaves 
like  those  of  the  common  box.  Flowers  pale  red, 
or  white  with  a  red  mouth,  growing  in  small  clusters 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  {DorCt  MUL^  iii. 
p.  836.)  A  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America, 
in  the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  in  mountains  and 
rocky  situations  of  Canada  and  New  England,  and 
in  the  Island  of  Unalascha.     It  is  abundant  on  the  £K^     jtT^ 

continent  of  Europe;  as,  for  example,  in  Sweden,  ■DUB  ^t^s^^ 

Denmark,  and  most  parts  of  the  north;  also  in  .^^^^ji 

Switzerland,  Germany,  Camiola,  Dauphine,  Savoy,      ^^*^  ^ 

Siberia,  &c.  With  us,  it  is  common  upon  dry,  heathy,  mountainous,  and 
rocky  places,  throughout  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland; 
also  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wales;  flowering  in  May  and  June; 
and  producing  red  berries,  which  are  ripe  in  September.  The  berries 
are  filled  with  an  austere  meaW  pulp,  and  serve  as  food  for  grouse  and 
other  birds  in  Britain ;  and,  in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  America,  tney  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  bears.  The  whole  plant  is  powerfully  astrin- 
gent :  it  abounds  in  the  tannin  principle ;  and,  both  in  Sweden  and  America, 
It  has  been  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  dyeing  it  an  ash-erey  colour.  It 
is  also  prescribed  by  rural  practitioners  in  nephritic  corofHaints ;  and,  on 
the  plains  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  smoked  by  the  Indians  as  a  febrifuge.  In 
British  gardens,  it  finds  a  place  among  other  peat-earth  plants ;  and,  though 
a  native  of  cold  and  elevated  regions,  it  thrives  well  in  peat,  kept  moist,  in 
the  vicinity  of  London. 

J:  2.  A,  ALPi^NA  Spreng.     The  Alpine  Bearberry. 

Identification,    Spreng.  SybI.,  2.  n.  297. ;  I)on*i  Mill^  3. jx  836. 

Synonwne,      ifrbutut  afploa  LM.  Sp.^  56&,  (Bd.  Ft.  Dan.,  73.,  Stmiik  Engl,  Bot.,  t  2030.,  Ligktf. 
Fl.  Sr<rf..215.  1 11.  £  a.  bk  ■»  .  .      »  v 

Engravings.    EngL  Bot,  1 009a }  LigbU  F\.  Scot,  915.  t.  11.  C  a.  b. 

Spec,  Char,,  8^c.  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  ohovate,  acute,  wrinkled,  ser- 
rated, deciduous.  Racemes  terminal.  Pedicels  rather  hairy.  The  flowers 
grow  in  reflexed  racemes,  and  are  pure  white.  The  berries  are  black  when 
ripe,  and  of  the  size  of  a  sloe,  with  a  taste  somewhat  resembling  that  of  black 
currants,  but  more  mawkish ;  insomuch,  that  Linnaeus  says  Uie  La|)landers 
will  scarcelv  eat  them.     Haller,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  the  flavour  not 
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1  H.'  Am.  Sept.',!.  Ilg.;  hook.  B  _.  . 

^lec.C/iar^^rc.  Procumbent,  hair;  on  the  Bteins.  LeaTes  oTite,  subcordate,  i(T' 
ratiHl,  glubroiis  OD  both  aurfucei.  Hacemcy  secund,  bractcate,  riotfied  widi 
rusty  down.  Branches  warted,  clothed 
witli  rusty  down  when  youog.  Le«ve$ 
broad,  abruptly  acuminated.  Pedicels 
acaly.  CoroUu  white,  tinged  with  red, 
downy,  urceoUtc,  with  b  closed  limb. 
Berries  globose,  acute,  fleshy,  purple. 
This  plant  grows  in  the  shade  otclosepine 
forests,  where  hariily  any  thing  else  will 
thrive,  which  makes  it  a  very  desirable 
shrub  Tor  plantations.  The  berries  of 
the  shallon  are  much  esteemed  by  the 
natives,   on   account   of   their   agreeable  ^"^ 

flavour.  (Doit'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  B3T.)  It  was  introduced  in  1826,  and  u  a 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  near  the 
Western  Ocean.  In  BritiBh  gardeni,  this  plant  is  as  hardy  as  if  it  were 
indigenous.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  S  ft.  oi  3  ft.  in  sandy  peat,  or  evea 
in  sandy  loam,  in  3  or  4  years  producing  abundance  of  fridt,  which  fonnt 
excellent  rood  for  partridges,  and  mav  be  used  in  tarts.  In  the  North 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  it  has  already  been  planted  as  undergrowth 
in  artificial  plantations,  and  in  belts,  clumps,  and  thickets  in  parks,  for  the 
sake  of  the  shelter  and  food  which  it  aSbrds  For  game.  It  thrives  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  London,  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  Hackney  ar- 
boretum. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  GaidthenB. 

(>./r<wni«MiM>u  Will.  [Dn->  UML,  3.  St 
«n  evergteen  ahrub,  a  nitlTt  of  Knti,  at  NkiajniicLij ;  wicn  jb 
fWin^ln.  to4iD.  long:  with  cordlu  obloni,  illhj,  idle  led,  u 
diKcd  in  Uai,  but  ure  (tun  not  k«i  ■  plint. 

App.  ii.  Hardy  and  half-hardy  Species  of  Gaullheriay  not  yet 
introduced. 


if  South  Aantai 


u 


EPia^S^A  L.    Thb  Epioaa.    1M.  ^.  Decindria  Monogjnu. 

IiUmlMtaUoti.    Un.  Oai.,  So.  SSO. ;  SchMiL  OoL,  No.  SW.;  NuU.  G«o.  AOMr,  1.  p.  Kft ;  Dtat 

S/piav'Ka.    Mtmicjbim  HM.  Gtn.,  13. ;  Hit  Flower.  Haia  SreUo. 

DfTifiUom.    Fnn  ifi,  upon,  and  (ojs,  rbc  vrth ;    Eb*  pUot  atest  xtpoD  tbt  nute*  of  tk( 
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lu  1.  B.  Rit^PBNs  L.     The  creeping  Epigaea. 

IdtniifiemHon.    Lin.  Sp.,  565. ;  Don*t  MUL,  a  p.  841. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed  183& 

Engravings.    Andr.  BoL  Rep.,  lUS. }  Lam.  IIL,  L  SffJ.  t  1. ;  Lodd.  fioL  Cab.,  160. ;  Pluk.  Aim., 
t/107.  f.  1. 

Spec.  Char,f  Sfc.  Branches,  petioles,  and  nerves  of  leaves  very  hairy.  Leaves 
cordate-ovate,  quite  entire.  Corollas  cylindrical.  Flowers  white,  tinged 
with  red,  very  fragrant.  {DorCs  AfUJ,,  iii.  p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Carolina,  on  shady  rocks  and  in  stony  woods,  on  the  sides  of 
hills,  and  at  the  roots  of  pines;  where  it  forms  a  creeping  shrub,  flowering 
from  May  to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1736;  and  succeeds  in  peat  soil, 
kept  rather  moist,  and  protected  with  a  frame  or  hand-glass,  or  with  snow, 
during  very  severe  frosts. 

Genus  XVIII. 


PHALEROCA'RPUS  G.Don,     The  Phalerocarpus.    Lin.SysL  Octdn- 

dria  Monog^nia. 

Identificaiitm.    Don*i  Mill.,  3.  1x341. 

f^ynoitymei.     Faccinium  Lin.  \  GauHh^ia  Purth ;  Oxjcoocua  Nult  %  if  rteutus  Lam., 

JOer^tatkm.    From  pkaleroi,  white,  and  karpoi,  a  fruit ;  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  berries. 

Descriptiofu  A  small  creeping  plant,  with  hispid  branches ;  small,  roundish- 
oval,  acute  leaves ;  and  axillary,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  ?  white  flowers ;  and 
the  habit  of  wild  thyme, 

JU  1.  P.  5KRPYLLiFoYiA  G.  Don,    The  Wild-Thymc-leaved  Phalerocarpus. 

Identifieaikm.    Don**  MUL,  3.  p.  841. 

Synonymes.    Faccfnlum  hijpfdulum  Lin.  Sp.,  500.,   Miekjc.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  228.  t  93.,  Lodd. 

Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Oaulthiria  4erpylUfMi»  Pwr$k  FL  Amrr.  Sept.,  L  pc  i8&  t  la ;  ifrbutua  fllU6nnif 

Ltwu  Diet.,  L  p.  SS8.:  Oxyc6ccua  hiapfdulut  Pert. 
Engravingi.    MIchx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 1.  Sa  ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  t  la 

Spec,  Cliar.f  Sfc,  Berries  white,  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  aro- 
matic, not  very  acid,  and  rather  insipid  than  agreeable.  The  shrub  has  the 
same  aromatic  taste  and  smell  as  Gaulth^ria  procumbens.  {Don't  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania;  and  Nuttall  has  ob- 
served it  north-westward  of  Lake  Michigan :  and  Pursh  remarks  that  it 
abounds  more  particularly  where  cedars  and  other  evergreens  are  predomi- 
nant; keeping  pretty  constant  pace  with  the  northern  forests  of  pines, 
larches,  and  flrs ;  and  growing  always  amidst  <9ph&gnum.  It  is  a  creeping 
shrub,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  was  introduced  in  1815,  an^  in 
British  gardens,  it  is  cultivated  in  moist  peat,  in  an  open  airy  situation. 

Genus  XIX. 


1 

CLE'THRA  L.    Tbb  Clethra.    Lin,  StftL  Dec4ndria  Monog^nia. 

IdetUificatiom.  Lta  Geo.,  Na  55a  -,  Sebreb.  Gea,  751. ;  Gartn.  Fnict,  L  p.  301. 1 6a ;  Jui&  Gen., 
IGO.  i  Gron.,  43. ;  Nott  Gen.,  I.  p.  275. }  R  B.  et  Kunth  Mot.  Gen.  Amer..  a  p.  28a:  Doo*t 
Mill.,  a  p.  841. 

Summyme.    Cttelldrin  Ruis  et  Par.  Syit,  105. 

Derivation.  From  klitkra,  the  Greek  name  of  the  alder ;  aUudiog  to  a  supfKWtd  reterablaiioe  in 
the  learet. 

Description,  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal,  solitary, 
or  panicled  racemes  of  white,  bracteated  flowers.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  in  British  gardens,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  sorts 
may  be  referred  to  one  species. 


ARBOBBTUU    AKD    IRUTICSTUM. 


■  I.  C.  Aunro'ui.  L.    Tlw  Alder-lcMcd  Cledum. 


Eimrif    SehBidl  Bun..  L  4T  ;  Lb.  m.,  M9i ;  Dv  HOL 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfi-.  Lcaics  cuneate-oboratc,  scute, 
coarsely  scmtetl  above,  glabrcMu  OD  both  Hir- 
facc^.anitor the  same  colour-  Racemes  ipicate, 
simple,  hraclcate,  cioEhed  with  haiiy  tomeiitum. 
(/><n'.  yfill.,  liL  p.  Ml.)  it  is  »  n«rive  of 
North  America,  from  New  En^iland  to  Vii^ginia, 
in  swampt;  where  it  forms  a  ahrub  growing 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  white 
floweni  from  July  to  Sa>tcinber.  It  waa  intro- 
duced In  1T3I 1  and  l>  frequent  m  Britiih  gar- 
dens, among  other  peat-earth  thmba,  where  it  ii 


Talued  for  iu  Homer*. 
Lam.     The  downy  Clethrs. 

IT.  Sq*.,  i.p.xn. 
rtn.  EikL,  I.  p. « 


•  i.C.lA.) 

JArMificaliifL.    Lim.  TXct ,  £ 

Hawnymn.     C.  nlnirMli  $  pubam  AH.  Hurt  JCnr.,  «.  tu  Tl  1  C  kl 

/■xmnvi.    With  DiDd.  BnL,  L  3^  ^  ud  ouiAi.  ^&,  m. 

Spec  Char.  ije.  Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  acute,  findj 
serrated  at  top,  clothed  with  while  tomentam  be- 
neath. Racemes  <ipicate,siaiple,bracteate,n]loualy 
torocntose.  Thu  is  a  very  distinct  apedes,  althou^ 
it  has  been  considered  by  some  ai  a  mere  vanety  of 
the  preceding.  (Zfox't  .Ifitf.,  iii.  p. 
6*3.)  It  Is  a  naive  of  North  Ame-  TZ\-- 
rica,  in  Vir;ginia  and  Carolina,  in  '■■ 
swamps ;  where  il  forms  a  shrub 
>wing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
vering  from  July  to  October.  It 
was  introduced  in  1731,  and  is  lie-  . 
quent  in  collections. 
C.  (^.)  PANICCLAVi  Ail.  The  panicled^Kvmf  Clethrs. 
Lit  Hnit  Kew.,  S  p  73 ;  Don'i  ITD.,  S  p  ftu.  i  Panh  H.  Ann.  Sipt.,  1. 1,  S& 
Sjiec.  Char.,  tfc.  I.ieaves  narrow,  cuneate-laoceolate,  acute,  acominately  sa- 
rated,  gl^ous  on  both  surfaces.  Panicle  tenninal,  elongated,  composed 
of  racemes,  and  clothed  with  white  tomentum.  (Z)oh'(  M^.,  xa.  p.84S.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  sbrub  growing  3  ft.  or  i  ft.  higb, 
and  flowering  from  July  to  October.  Said  to  have  been  introduced  in 
British  gardens  wotax  ti 
\K  nothing  r— ■ ''—  "  -■-=«'" 


Umtifl"!!- 


e  than  C.  ulnifaiia. 


.  4.  a  (_A.)  A. 


.'ta  Michx.     The  acumiaated-Zrurerf  Clethra. 
Bat,  1.  |>.S«Li  Don'!  MUL,  &!<.»•«.  1  Punh  R.  AiHV.  Sejit,  1. 

jIfmraifiV'    I-Dild.  Dot  Cab ,  1 1417. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  bluntish  at  the  base,  aemtod, 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  rather  glaucous  beneath.  Raeemea  Epicate,atiaost 
solitary,  bracteale,  clothed  with  white  tomentum.  Flowers  resembling 
those  of  C.  ainifolia.  (Don't  Milt.,  iii.  p.  842.)  It  is  a  natire  of  Cartdina, 
on  the  hidi  mountains;  where  it  fonns  a  large  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing 
from  lOft.  to  15ft.high,  and  flowering  from  July  to  October.  It  wu 
introduced  in  ISOO,  andis  frequent  in  coUectiona. 

■  5.  C.  (a.)  sca'bra  Pert.    The  rough-Zmcnf  Clethra. 


CHAP.  LXIX. 


Sprt.  Ckar.,  $c.  LaT« 


£RICa'CE;E.     BRODo'HE-E. 


"'r"j??''°f  ^"'j 


^im  lauoduccd  into  Bciuin  In  Ooe.    It  ii «  Siiali.  powln(  to 
Bawering  from  Julj  lo  Oitotct, 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  ofCletkra. 

C.  arlirea  AIL  IBcl.  Mag.,  t  IDS). ;  ■nd  aiiSg. 
known  (mn-houu  tcce^lte  thrub.  uid  if^Jj'iy 

and  t^kc-lbTTMd  ti 
UlTorihenUrr. 
tolOtthlth,  In— ' 

uul  ulJlcicnl^' 

A  tiiiat  in  Iba  KilkHin*  Nunetj ■ 

Hh  mcnl  run,  uiA  Hr.  RnbFRKin  ii  at  opinion,  thtt,  la  that 
put  or  trcUnd,  11  will  uUlniileli  wove  u  lurtj  w  the  ffi™  e»- 
G«lHi,wlilchlimIhn>iithlhe>interihereuiiitwdvd.    Then 

C./rmflMa  Ruii  el  Put.  PL  Per.,  i.  1 3Sa  flg.  t^  <•  ■  niEIr* 
wu  Introduced  In  1800,  and  1>  pntxbli  u  lurdy  u  ClHbrii  v. 

irhneTtfirirai  to  the  height  of  UR.  It  wu' Introduced  In  IS^ 
(7.  ntcilcluu  l-odd.  Cat.,  nL  1»3B,  appeiti  to  be  thli  ^eciei. 


™c)^D!«'iJtfUf.,llJ 
br  Mr.  Ljon  um^ 


In  Dtm-iieUtri  buttbe;ha*ei 

App,  I.    Half-hardy  Genera  belmiging  to  the  Section  'Ertcece  and 
{  Andromedex  of  the  Order  Kricacea. 

j^fnrffta 'a  iDjtholo§lc4l  nenr.  In  nminieniorjitlon  nfthebeaiitinildauti^ttrorcililhnia;  In  rfr 

everiErHn  i^rubt,  oatJTeiDf  the  Uuirilitu  and  South  America,  which  irei«r{>njier]rineludHuiidor 
Andromeda.    Only  oneipeelct  !■  Introduced,  and  that  li  an  Inhabitant  or  the  green-houK- 

A..tmrir.lUa  a.  Ilonj  Andr6inKl<  AuiirBlla  LamL,  Bol.  Mag.,  L  KOX,  But.  Cat.,  t.  l«9t.  1  la  a 
native  of  ibe  liland  of  BauTbon,  Introluced  In  laK,  and  pioducing  Iti  pink  flowen  In  June  and  July. 
Itronni  a  One  ORftten  thnib  for  a  coniwvatorj,  where  ItgTowttothe  height  of  6  ft  oiTn.,  and 


Sect.  II.     .&hod6re2:. 

The  ilhodoroe  include  genera  of  some  of  the  most  singulvly  omainentsl 
evergreen  and  deciduous  peat-earth  shniba  that  sdom  our  gardens ;  for  what 
wuuld  our  American  ground  be  without  the  cenera  itEododendron  and 
Azalea?  Our  conservatories  would  HuiTer  equuly  vritbout  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  species  of  these  families.  "  Of  oil  the  genera  in  existence,"  O.  Don 
observes,  "/Rhododendron"  (under  which  he  includes  the  AzMcaV'comptisea 
the  most  handsome,  elegant,  and  showy  shrubs  for  adorning  shrubberies  or 
planting  singly  on  lawns."  Though,  in  Britain^  these  plants  are  solely  culti- 
vated as  ornamental,  yet,  in  their  natire  countries,  they  are  not  without  their 
other  uses,  "  The  fibodoreffi,"  Mr.  Royle  observes, "  abound  in  stimulant, 
and  even  deleterious,  properties.  Thus  rhododendron  p6nticum,  R.  mini- 
mum, R.  ferruglneum,  ancf  A.  chrys&nthum  are  poisonous  to  cattle  which  feed 
on  them;  and  yet,  in  moderate  doses,  are  used  in  medicine,  for  the  eureof  rheu- 
matism,  &c.  AjiUea  proctimbens  L.  and  L^dum  paliistre  ore  accounted 
diuretic;  and  L.  latifolium,  bcmg  more  stimulant,  is  used  as  a  tea,  under  tlM 
name  of  Labrador  tea,  but  determines  lo  the  h^.  Kahnia  ktifdiia  is  ao. 
counted  poisonous,  and  honey  collected  bv  bees  from  its  flowers  is  of  a  dele- 
terious nature;  as  is  that  of  A.  p6ntica,  wnichwas  so  injurious  to  the  soldien 
in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  In  the  ICmsJayan  species,  Ahodod^ndran 
arboreum  is  more  remarkable  for  its  uses  as  a  timber  tt«B\hK&'k«QA&«tv;K)s«3^ 
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The  flowers  are  eaten  by  the  hill  people,  and  formed  into  a  jelly  by  Europeu 
visiters.   The  leaves  of  J?.  campanulatum,  being  used  as  a  snuff  by  the  natives 
of  India,  are  imported  from  Cashmere^  under  die  names  of  hoolas-kasneeree 
(Cashmere  snuff)  and   burg-i-tibbut  (Thibet  leaf),  though  easily  procurable 
within  the  British  territories.     It  is  remarkable  that  De  CandoUe  mentions 
the  employment  in  the  United  States,  for  a  similar  purpose,  o€  the  brown 
dust  which  adheres   to  the  petioles  of  kalmias  and  rhododendrons.     The 
leaves  of  R.  lepidotum  (a  species  not  yet  introduced  into  Europe)  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  of  a  stimulant  nature.'*  (I/iust.,  p.  219.)    The  culture  of  all  the 
species  is  nearly  the  same :  they  all  require  peat  earth,  or,  at  least,  thrive 
best  in  it ;  and  some  of  them  will  not  live  witnout  it.    They  may  all  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  growing  shoots,  planted  in  fine  sand,  and  covered 
with  a  glass,  or  by  lasers ;  but  the  best  plants  of  all  the  species  are  procured 
from  seed.    The  vaneties  can,  of  course,  only  be  continued  by  cuttinga  or 
layers ;  and  the  stools  for  these  require  to  be  planted  in  beds  of  peat,  which 
should  be  kept  tolerably  moist.    Ttie  seeds,  if  ripened  in  this  country,  should 
be  sown  soon  after  gathering ;  and  those  imported  from  America,  immediately 
on  bein£  received ;  because,  though  the  seeds  of  all  the  ^ricacese  will  retain 
the  vitsd  principle  for  several  years  (see  p.  1 100.),  yet  the  longer  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  soil,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  germinate,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  them.     They  should  be  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes,  or  in  a  border  shaded  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  Ikept  in 
a  uniform  state  of  moisture,  and  protected  from  the  frost.     In  sowing,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  previously  be  made  quite  smooth,  and  gendy  pressed 
down,  or  watered  till  it  has  settled  to  a  level  surface ;  and,  after  the  seeds 
have  been  equally  distributed  over  this  surface,  they  should  be  covered  with 
no  more  soil  than  is  barely  requisite  to  conceal  them  from  the  eyei     8eeds 
sown  in  autumn  will  germinate  in  the  following  spring,  and  befit  for  transplant- 
ing into  nursery  lines  or  pots  by  the  autumn,  or  by  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.     These  directions  will  apply  generally  to  all  the  species,  but  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  those  which  are  perfectly  hardy.    The  culture  of 
the  half-hardy  sorts  will  be  noticed  afier  describing  them. 

Genus  XX. 


.1 


Aj'Jl 


JZHODODE'NDRON  L.  The  Rhododendron,  or  Boss  Bay.    Lin,  Sytt, 

Penta^Dedindria  Monog^nia. 

IdaUifieutiom,    LLn.  0«n.,  Na  548. ;  Schreb.  Gen.,  Na  746. ;  Oertn.  FVuct.  1.  p.  SOl  t  69L ;  Juo. 

0«i.,  158. ;  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  PhU.  Joum. ;  Prod.  F1.  Nep.,  pi  15SZL ;  Don^i  MUL,  a  p.  M9L 
S^mmifw»e»,    AiUm  tp^  of  auUion ;   Ahodbra  Lm-i  Cbam»rhodod^ndrot  Tomm.  lm$t.^  t.  SIS.  i 

Rhododendron,  Pr.,  ItaL,  and  Span, ;  Alpbaliam,  Grr. 
DerhtaUfm.    From  rkodon^  a  rote,  and  dendrtm^  a  tree ;  in  reference  to  the  terminal  bundiei  of 

flowert,  which  are  uaually  red,  or  ros«.cok>ur. 

Deteription^  Sfc,  Shrubs  or  trees,  usually  evergreen,  but  in  the  Aialea 
ctivision  almost  entirely  deciduous,  with  quite  entire  alternate  leaves,  termi> 
nated  by  a  withered  tip,  or  yellow  gland ;  and  terminal,  corymbose,  showy 
flowers.  Cultivated  in  sandy  peat,  kept  rather  moist,  and  propasated  by 
layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings.  Under  this  genus  Professor  D.  Don  has  included 
the  Aziilea,  which,  however  technically  correct,  appears  to  us  iijudicioas 
in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  and,  though  we  have  followed  his  arrangement 
in  this  article,  yet  we  have  indicated  two  sections,  containing  the  Indian 
or  tender,  and  the  Asiatic  and  American  or  hardy,  azaleas,  which  those  who 
cultivate  extensive  collections  of  these  shrubs  may,  if  they  choose,  consider 
aa  constituting  the  genua  Azalea  as  heretofore.  Such  persons,  therefore, 
may  view  the  genus  AzUea  as  remaiiung  exactly  as  it  is  in  our  Horiut  Bn» 
Umnicut* 


ERICACEM,      RUODODE  MDRON. 


§  i.  Ponticum  D.  Don. 


'ieci.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  ihort,  S-lobed.  Corolla  campanulate.  Sta- 
mens 10.  Ovarium  5-cclled.  Leavea  coriaceous,  evergreen.  (Datft 
MiU.,  iii.  p.  843.) 

*   1.  H.  po'nticuh  L.     The  Pontic  Uhododendroii,  or  Roie  Biy. 
Si. ;  Doa'i  Hia,  3.  p.  843.  {  Lodd.  CU.,  td.  Oak. 


'T^"^lni^'tA:33i: ' 

Spee.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous  on 
both  Eurfacea,  attenuated  towards  the  thick  petioles, 
with  a  streak  on  the  upper  surface,  o(  a  wide  liinccolate 
form.  Racemes  short,  corymbose.  Leaves  someiiniea 
becoming  ferruginous  beneath.  Corolla  purple,  or  pur- 
plish pink,  large  J  with  ovate,  acute,  or  lanceolate 
segments.  Calyx  minute,  5-toothed,  somewhat  cartila- 
^nous.  (Don't  MiU.,m.  p.  84i3.)  An  evergreen  shrub; 
a  native  of  Pontus  (now  Armenia),  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  it  grows  to  the  Ddght  of  lOfi.or  1311.;  flower- 
ing in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1763,  and 
is  frequent  in  British  gardens. 

Varietiet. 

m  R.  p.  aoblHtvtH  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  I.  168.,  Don's  Hill.,  iii.  p.  S43., 
has  the  leaves  subctH^te,  coriaceous,  obtuse,  and  the  cal^  rerj 
short,  and  unequally  and  umlulately  crenated.  It  grows  from  3fl,  to 
4  fi.  high,  and  hae  piupte  flowers.     Found  wild  in  Armenia. 

■  R.  p.  3  ntyrtifUhin  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab  ,  t.  90S.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  843., 

has  the  leaves  smalt,  and  the  flowRs  purple.  It  is  a  native  of 
Gibraltar. 

■  R.p.iSmUAiiStBl.Brii.Fl.-Gard.,a.s..  t.50.,  JJob'«  Aritf.,iii.  p.8*S., 

has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  clothed  with  white  tomentum  beneath ; 
corymbs  many-flowered;  ovarium  tomentose,  and  lO-celled.  The 
flowers  are  ofa  rosy  purple, approaching  to  crimson,  elegantly  spotted 
with  black.  A  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  Coombe  Wood,  from 
the  seed  of  B.  ponticum,  impr^nated  by  the  pollen  of  H.  arboreum' 

•  K.  p.  3  ibidii  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  \i.  p.  190.  Corolla  white;  the  upper 
segments  marked  bj  afewdull  scarlet  spots.  This  is  a  most  striking 
variety,  originated  by  M.  Jacob  Makoy.  It  is  named  after  Mr, 
Low  of  Ch^on. 

»  mK.  p.  6  ataiciUdrti  S.axxJeSldet  Derf.;  i?.  n.  fi  subdedduum  j^n^. 
Sot.  Rep.,  t.  37a,  Ha^.AhbOd.,  t.  15. ;  is  a  hybrid  between  A.  pon- 
ticum and  some  species  of  A^ea,  with  fragrant  blossoms.  It  was 
originated  about  1820,  and  is  «  bvoorite  in  collections.  There  u  a 
siibvanety,  R./>.  a.  2  odoralttm  Lodd.  Cat.,  in  which  tbeflmren  ire 
supposed  to  be  more  odoriferous  than  in  R.  p.  azaleoides. 

Xuiteri/  Varicliet.     The  following  are  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
(Cala/ngiic  of  PlanU,  ^c,  at  Hacieney,  I6th  ed.,  1836.) 

It  i>.  tibum.  R.  p.  LpUDa 

AiajniaUftiliinn,  fbL  cnCateiL 
.._., ^  ^^^ 


onDdUbruvL 

mcvnUam.  

•    -■        •  ■■  BMrtiMlB 

ikdKmn. 

DeicriplioH.  The  fibododcndron  ponticum  is  the  commonest  q)ecies  of 
the  genus  in  British  gardens,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  J>  ft.  to 
16  It.,  or  upwards;    forming  a  dense  bush,  which  will  spread  over  a  Itrgf 
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sfMKre,  if  it  be  allowed  abundaace  of  room.  The  branches  are  rooni^  vitfa  a 
rather  testaceous  bark,  marked  bv  scars.  The  leaves  are  long,  conaceouSy 
quite  entire,  smooth  and  shiniiig  aboTe^  and  soiDevhat  fenrugiootis  lw*M^h. 
The  flower  buJs  are  large  and  terminal,  and  the  coroDas  of  a  fine  purple. 
The  seeds  are  small,  and  of  irregular  shafie,  like  minate  sawdost.  In  proper 
sofl,  if  kept  moist,  the  plant  will  make  shoots,  when  jroai^  of  I  ft.  or  more  in 
length  in  a  season,  attaining  the  height  of4ILoroft.in5or6  jears :  but 
afterwards  it  grows  more  slowW;  and,  when  a  large  bosh,  sddom  makes 
shoots  aboTe  6  in.  in  length.     It  appears  to  be  of  considerable  durabilitT. 

Geogrmphtf.  The  /fbododendron  p6nticum  is  a  natire  of  the  Lerant,  in 
Tarioos  places ;  of  Georgia,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas,  and  Tarioos  odier 
parts  of  Asia;  but  not  oif  North  America,  imless  i?.  purpureum  and  J?, 
catawbi^nse  be  varieties  of  this  species,  which  maj  Tcry  possu>ly  be  the  case. 
According  to  Pallas,  this  shrub  is  found  nowhere  in  Russia,  except  in  the 
southern  calcareous  district  of  Caucasus,  where  it  grows  in  humid  situations, 
along  nith  the  beech  and  the  alder.  Like  all  hair-rooted  plants^  it  is  generaU? 
found,  in  a  wild  state,  in  soft  or  minutely  divided  soil,  bat  not  always  in  sod 
analogous  to  our  peat.  It  b  often  found  on  clayey  loam,  but  it  is  only  when 
this  is  kept  moist,  by  being  in  a  shady  situation.  On  mountains,  it  never 
ascends  so  h^  as  to  approach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

Hulory,     The  rhododendron  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  both  by  that 
name,  and  by  the  name  of  rbododaphne,  or  the  rose  laurel.     The  Romans 
also  were  acquainted  with  this  shrub;  but,  as  Pliny  observes,  they  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  give  a  name  to  it;  for  it  was  in  ancient  Italy,  as  it  b  at  present 
throughout  Europe,  known  principally  b^  its  original  Greek  name.    The 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  flowers  of 
the  rhododendron  and  azalea,  both  of  which  are  abundant  in  Pontus  ;  and  the 
flowers  had  such  an  influence  on  the  honey  of  the  country,  that  the  Romans 
would  not  receive  it  in  tribute,  but  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Pontus  to  pay  them  a  double  portion  of  wax  in  lieu  of  it.    Both  the  rhodo- 
dendron and  the  azalea  were  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebisond, 
in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  and  they  still  are  so.    Xenopbon  reports  that, 
when  the  army  of  10,000  Greeks,  in  their  celebrated  retreat,  approached  that 
city,  his  soldiers,  having  eaten  the  honey  which  they  found  in  the  environs, 
were  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  and  puiging,  followed  by  a  species  of 
delirium,  so  severe,  that  those  least  affected  resembled  drunken  persons,  and 
the  others  madmen.    The  ground  was  strewed  about  with  the  bodies  of  the 
soldiers,  as  it  is  after  a  battle.    Nobody  died,  however,  and  the  malady  disap- 
peared 24  hours  afler  it  had  commenced,  leaving  only  a  sensation  of  great 
weakness.    Turner,  in  his  Herhaly  must  have  had  this  story  in  view,  when,  in 
1568,  he  wrote  the  following  passage :  —  ''I  have  sene  thys  tre  (the  rbodo- 
daphne) in  diverse  places  of  Italy ;  but  I  care  not  if  it  neuer  com  into  Eng- 
land, seyng  it  in  all  poyntes  is  lyke  a  Pharesy;  that  is,  beanteus  without,  ami 
within  a  rauenus  wolf  and  murderer."     It  is  possible,  however,  that  Dr. 
Turner  may  haye  referred  to  the  oleander,  to  which,  as  appears  by  Gerard 
(edit.  1636,  p.  1406.),  the  names  of  rhododendron,  rhododaphne,  nerium, 
and  oleander  were  at  that  time  applied.    The  poisonous  properties  of  the 
flowers  of  the  R,  p<Snticum  are  denied  by  GUldenstadt,  and  also  by  Pallas ; 
both  these  authors  asserting  that  it  was  the  honey  from  the  flowers  of  Az^ea 
p6ntica  f  which  crows  plentifully  among  the  bushes  of  the  R.  p6nticum)  that 
produced  the  deleterious  effect  on  Xenophon's  soldiers ;  it  havug  been  found, 
m  modern  times,  that  honey  made  from  the  flowers  of  this  sluub,  taken  in 
large  quantities,  is  highly  deleterious.    R.  p<5nticum  (as  we  haye  seen,  p.  83.) 
was  first  introduced  b^  Conrad  Loddiges,  in  1763;  and  it  has  since  spread 
through  the  country  with  such  an  cxtraordinarv  dc^ee  of  rapidity ;  that  there 
is  now  scarcely  a  shrubben^  or  pleasure-ground  in  Britain  without  it. 

Properties  and  Uaet,  In  its  native  country,  we  are  not  aware  that  this 
plant  is  applied  to  any  use,  except  that  to  which  all  woodv  plants  arc 
applicable ;  viz.  of  being  cut  down  for  fuel.     In  Britain,  it  is  pknted  as  an 
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ornamental  shrub,  not  only  in  open  situations,  but,  on  a  large  scale,  in  woods, 
to  serve  as  undergrowth,  and  as  a  shelter  for  game.  Professor  Henslow,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History ^  vol.  ix.  p.  476.,  mentions 
that  he  had  seen  some  cr^'stals  of  a  substance  resembling  sugarcandy,  which 
were  found  in  the  decaymg  flowers  of  the  R,  p6nticum.  The  syrup,  which 
afterwards  hardened  into  these  crystals,  always  exuded  *'  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  thickened  base  upon  which  the  ovary  is  seated,  and  apparently 
from  a  minute  glandular  spot  placed  between  the  sinus  formed  by  the  two 
upper  teeth  of  the  calyx."  The  plant  was  in  a  morbid  state,  and  the  crystals 
were  found  more  particularly  witnin  some  of  the  flowers  that  had  withered 
without  fully  expanding.  In  the  Bulletin  Universel,  R,  pdnticum  is  stated  to 
contain  some  ^ins  of  common  sugar,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  on  the  surface 
of  the  upper  division  of  the  corolla. 

Soil,  Situation^  Sfc,  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil;  but,  in  England,  it  seems 
to  thrive  best  in  sandy  peat,  or  deep  sandy  loam.  In  the  common  manured 
earth  of  gardens  it  succeeds  worse  than  in  unmanured  loams  of  a  close  tex- 
ture, even  strong  clays,  particularly  if  the  latter  be  kept  moist.  The  want  of 
tenacity  of  the  manured  garden  soil  alluded  to,  more  especially  in  a  dry 
season,  seems  not  to  allow  it  to  cohere  sufficiently  to  the  small  hair-like  roots 
of  this  order  of  plants,  to  enable  their  very  minute  spongioles  to  imbibe  nou- 
rishment from  it. 

Propagation.  All  the  rhododendrons  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  taken  o£f  in  a  growins  state,  when  their  lower  ends  have  begun 
to  ripen,  and  planted  in  pure  sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass;  but,  in 

feneral,  this  mode  is  only  worth  adopting  in  the  case  of  new  and  rare  sorts. 
\y  layers,  also,  is  a  common  mode  with  sorts  which  do  not  seed  freely,  or 
with  particular  varieties :  but  by  far  the  most  general  method  practised  in 
gardens  is  by  seeds.  These  are  produced  in  abundance  in  this  country ;  and 
they  are  also  received  from  America.  They  are  ripe  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember; and,  though  they  will  retain  tlieir  vegetative  properties  for  upwards  of 
a  year,  and  some  of  them  for  several  years,  it  is  considered  safest  to  sow 
them  soon  af^er  they  are  gathered.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  peat  soil,  or 
very  fine  sandy  loam,  in  a  shady  border,  or  in  pots ;  and  treated  as  re- 
commended at  the  head  of  this  section. 

Culture.  Afler  seedling  plants  have  been  a  vear  in  pots,  or  in  the  seed-bed, 
they  are  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  and  removed  every  year,  or  every 
second  year,  and  placed  at  greater  distances,  till  they  have  attained  the  size 
at  which  it  is  considered  desirable  to  sell  them,  or  to  plant  them  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain.  At  whatever  age  or  size  they  are  removed  from  the 
nursery,  they  require,  in  common  with  all  hair-rooted  plants,  to  have  a  small 
ball  of  soil  attached  to  their  roots,  and  to  have  these  carefully  protected 
from  drought  by  mats.  In  consequence  of  almost  all  the  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas  being  removable  with  balls,  they  may  be  transplanted  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  though  the  autumn  and  spring  are  the  periods  generally; 
made  choice  of.  In  consequence,  also,  of  peat  soil  readily  adhering  to  the 
fibrils  of  this  genus,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  ^c^cese,  it  becomes  less  necessarv 
to  grow  them  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  removal,  than  is  the  case  with 
most  other  rare  and  valuable  trees  and  shrubs :  for  example,  the  MagnoUocmr. 
In  some  of  the  English  nurseries,  plants  of /Rhododendron  p<Snticum  are  trained 
with  single  stems,  to  the  height  of  4  f^.  or  5  f^.,  before  they  are  suffered  to 
branch  off;  and,  so  treated,  they  make  very  handsome  small  trees. 

StatiaUes.  In  the  environf  of  London,  some  of  the  largest  rhododendrons  are  In  the  arboretum 
at  Kew,  where  they  are  nearly  IS  It  high.  In  the  woods  at  Kenwood,  there  are  also  several  of  this 
height  At  Wimbledon  House,  there  is  a  bush,  which.  In  183«,  was  33  ft  In  diameter.  In  Hamt». 
shire,  at  Cuffhells,  there  Is  one  which,  in  1834,  was  15  ft  high,  and  the  branches  oorercd  a  space 
39  ft  in  diameter.  In  Bedfbrdshire^  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  drysand,  without  any  bow  or  other  ar. 
tiflcial  soil,  a  plant,  90  years  Ranted,  In  1835  formed  a  bush  £8  (t  in  diameter.  In  Derbyshire,  at 
Shipley  Hall,  there  Is  a  Ahododindron  pdnticum,  which.  In  1835,  was  16  ft  high,  the  branches  of 
which  cover  a  space  56  ft  in  diameter.  In  Scotland,  at  Minard,  in  Argyllshire,  there  Is  a  plant  8  ft. 
high,  which  covers  a  space  20  ft  In  circumfterenoe.  In  Ireland,  at  Oriel  Temple,  near  Dublin,  one, 
60  years  planted,  was,  hi  1834,  16  ft  high,  and  covered  a  space  98  ft  In  diameter.  At  Mom  F»rk, 
near  Cork,  there  la  a  plant  which.  In  10  years,  is  9|  ft  high,  and  the  space  covered  by  the  branches 
is  !d!(J  ft  6  in.  fai  diameter.    At  Castle  Freke,  In  the  same  county,  there  is  one  about  the  same  siic 
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laHitia.    The  price  of  plant!  o(  the  ^psdea,  m  tbe  Lomi 
a  U.  A>.  to  A^  per  hundrscl ;  and  oftkenuwtn^frtnn  U.  W. 


St.  each ;  and  secdii  are  2t.  per  ounce.    At  BoU»;lla-,  2  years'  acedling*  an 
2S  francs  per  hundred,  and  the  vanctiea  from  1  franc  to  Sfnnca^u^h.    At  Nev 
York,  plants  of  the  species  are  1  dollar  each,  and  trf  tke  varietiea  S  doltan. 
■  S.  B.  >a'xihum  i,.     The  largest  RbododeDdntn,  or  Amerkax  Sote  Bij. 

HMUhMbk.     lin.  Sp.  rL.niGll  Dim'i  MUL,  J.  p.  ML j  ImU.  C*L,  «d.  IBK 

Sir,  a  1 17.  r ».  1  Mil  Mil  A.  an  '  *"""  "™' 

.S)jir.  fAar.,  *c.  Arborescent.  Leaves  ellintic-oblong,  amte,  convei,  btunC- 
ish  at  the  base,  whitish  or  rusty  benoub,  ghbroua.  Calycine  aecmenu 
oval-obtuse.  Segments  of  corolla  roundish.  Flowen  pale  red,  in  ombA- 
late  curynibs,Ejtuddedwithereen. yellow, 
or  piuple  protuberances.  (Don'i  MUl,, 
iii.  p.e43.>  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Canada  to  Carolina,  on  the 
mountains,  near  rivulets  and  lakes, 
upon  rocks  and  barren  soils,  where  it 
continues  flowering  a  ^reat  [nrt  of  the 
summer ;  and  whare  it  forms  a  shrub  I 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  10  fl.  to 
lA  fl.,  flowering  from  June  to  August. 
Introduced  in  1738,  and  frequent  in 
collections.  Iliis  species  b  not  nearly 
so  cosy  of  culture  as  R.  p6aticum,  and 
neither  grows  nor  Sowers  so  freely  in 
British  gardens.  Though  introduced  by  Peter  Ctdlinson  in  17S6,  '^ 
did  not  flower  m  Bi^land  till  1756,  ns  Hiller  infonns  tia;  who  wkb, 
that  the  only  person  who  then  succeeded  in  raisii^  it  waa  Mr.  Jama 
(lordon,  at  Mile  End.  The  culture,  8cc.,  are  the  same  v  for  R.  p^nticniii. 
Plants  of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U.  each,  and  teedaft.Grf. 
per  oi. ;  at  Boltwyller  plants  are  4  and  5  francs  each ;  and  at  New  York,  from 
50  cents  to  1  dollar,  and  of  the  white  variety  %  dollars. 

■  R.  St.  £  aibum  Hort.  has  pure  white  flowen,  and  ii  compantivel; 
rare  in  British  gardens. 

m  It.  m.  -i  /iifbridum  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.S^M'.;  R.  fragrsas  HoH.;  R. 
h^bfidum  Lodd.  Cat. ;  is  supposol  to  he  a  hybrid  ongiiu>ted  by  fer< 
tilising  the  comiuon  white  gWcoits-lcaved  Aziilea  with  tbe  poUeo 
oC  B.  maximuui.  This  variety  has  fragrant  flowers,  and,  according 
to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  is  "  amply  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden 
and  ahrubbery." 

■  1  3.  ff.  (m.)  furfu'rbum  G,  Don.    The  puip]e:;finnTied  Rhododendron,  gr 
American  Rote  Say. 

Utml^calHi^    Don-i  MilL,  3.  p.  Ml 
phylum  IjiM  Col 

SfKv.  Chirr.,  4t.  Arboreoua.  Leaves  large,  oUong^liptic,  flatlisb,  acute, 
hluntish  at  the  base,  grocn,  and  glabrous  on  both  surncea.  Sagments  of 
corolla  oblong  and  otKute.  Flowen  large,  purple.  Calydue  aegmeats 
obtuse.  This  shrub  approaches  near  to  if.  ponticum ;  but  it  diflka  in  its 
foliaceous  calyx,  and  ouerwise.  It  crows  to  an  innnenae  nae  i  its  stem 
being  ofben  found  18  in.  aod  more  in  diameter ;  and  its  fbli^e  triple  tbe  me 
of  that  of  any  other  species.  (Am'*  Afi/r.,  iii.  p.SM.)  It  is«iwti««of  Vir> 
irinia  and  Carolina,  on  the  higheM  mountains,  near  lakes ;  where  it  forms  a 
lai^  Arab,  or  tree,  growing  to  the  hei^t  of  SAft.,  flowesin^  in  Hay  ^d 
June.  This  species  appean  to  be  in  cuUvation  m  some  British  nurseries^ 
under  the  name  of  H.  nrboreiim  a       '  "  ....  ..... 
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arbwetum  it  is  named  R.  pdntkntn  mocrophyilui: 
duction  into  Britiih  gardeiu  is  uncertain ;  nor  hai 

■  4.  R.  Pu'rsh//  O.  Don.    Pursh'*  Rhododendron,  or  American  lime  Baj/. 
UfntifiraUiiiL    Don'i  ] 


■  5,  R.  catawbib'msb  JWIoSj:.    The  Catawba  Rhododendron. 

IdnUOralnm.  Michx.nBnr.  Ama.,t.  a  2SS.;amtmU.,3.  p.  MS.    Lodd. 

Eitnutuf.    Bot  Hi(.,t.  1S71. 1  LoM.  Bot  ~  -    -- 

Sjiec.  Chary  ^t 


1176.;  ad  HI 

inded,  and  obtuse  at  both  ends,  gb- 
Cidjcine  aqinients  elongated  oblong. 


Flowen  purple,  disposed  ii 

)at«  corvinbs.  (Dok'i  Mill.,  \a.  p. 

843.)     It  is  a  native  of  the  high 

mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 

particularlj  near  the  bead  fraters 

of  the  Catawba  River,  where  it  is 

a  shnib  ^lout  4  ft.  higb,  flowering 

Trom  June  till  August     Introduced 

in  1809,  and  now  one  of  the  most 

common  species  m  sardens     It  is  of 

more  robust  growth  than  either  R 

piinticiim  or  R   maximum    but,  in 

other  respects,  seems  miennediate 

between  them       There  are  jaaay 

hybrids  in   cultivation   between   it 

and  the  former  species  though  with 

out    names     partly  from  the  minuteness   of  the  shades  of  ilisbnction 

between  them,  and  partly  from  their  having  been  raised  by  nurserymen  who 

had  not  sufficient  influence  or  energy  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of 

botanists.     There  arc  some  very  distinct  varieties  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery. 

Ptunts  vary  in  price  from  \i.  to  S(. 
Varh-lim. 

•  It.  r.  3  RHtte^mm  BriL  Fl^Gard.,  2d  s.,  t.Ol.,  Don't  Mi/l.,  ill 
p.  843. — Leaves  oblong,  Rnely  tomentose  beneath.  Corymba  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  oTa  bright  rosy  red,  aj>pnMching  to  crimson.  A 
hybrid  raised  from  the  seed  of  R.  catawbi^nse,  impregnated  by  the 
pollen  of  R.  arb^reum,  by  Mr.  Russell  of  Batteraea.  It  is  a  very 
splendid  variety,  but  somewhat  tender. 
■  R.  r.  3  lignnam  Hort.  is  a  variety  with  a  corolla  much  resembling 
that  of  R.  c.  Ruseellianuin,  but  with  obvious  iipots  on  the  inside. 


■L  6.R. 

UmifiralliM.     L 


1.p.Ki.ati  WaaAr.Mtd 


'luravinitt.     Pall.  Illn.  Ajipcnd,,  p.TSEl  Na  B7.  Ln.  r.  1— '! 
&>>..  iS3.  t  1*9.  ;  SdWi.  Far.  Land.,  I.  Sa  ;  Cm^  SUa., 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leavea  acutish,  attenuated  at  the  base,  oblong,  glabroiiK, 
'.iculatel^  veined,  and  of  a  rusty  coloiii  beneath.  Plovers  and  biida 
..i..,i  ._..i,  — ._  . . —      Pedicels  hairy.     Calyx  hardly  any.     Seg- 


clotbed  with  r     .  .  .  ,      ,  „ 

nients  of  the  corolla  nniiuled.  Ovarium  tomentose.  Branches  decuoi- 
bcnt,  beset  with  rustv  stipula-formed  scales.  Flowers  handsome,  large, 
<lrooping,  revolute,  rather  irregular,  yellow.  Stigma  A-lobeil.  (iAia't  MM. 
iii.  p.  644.)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  on  the  h^eat  mountains  \  and 
of  Caucasus,  where  it  forms  a  knr  evergreen  under^rub,  growing  from 
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G  m.  to  1  ft.  in  height,  aikl  floweriiia  in  June  hmI  Joly.  ntllaa  liMad  it  m 
KaiBtBchatius  growing  in  the  faoUow*  U  the  li>M  df  iimwiiiImim,  f^ 
bj  the  nurgiqx  of  stagnant  pools.  It  ia  imligeDOiia  throiieb  the  whole  of 
.Siberia,  from  Lake  Baical  to  the  tiTcr  Lens;  thriring  rtjaiUj  on  the  t«H 
of  mountains  covered  with  »now,  and  in  the  peat  bop  of  the  lalle;.  it 
was  introduceil  in  1796,  but  ia  not  commoa  in  collectioas,  being  rery  iff 
ficult  to  kee|>.  The  best  plants,  in  th«  neighbouriiood  of  London,  aie_*t 
the  Knaphill  Nursen-,  Woking,  Surrey.  This  ihrub  ha*  a  place  in  tlie  Bricid 
materia  mcilica,  and  a  frequently  prescribed  at  a  tufaatitute  for  cDlcfaicnat, 
in  the  cure  of  the  gout  and  rbeiunatism.  Its  value  as  a  medicine  was  fifM 
diicovered  bj  (imehn  and  Steller,  when  travelling  in  Siberia,  who  inSjrtn  ni 
that  the  Siberians  hare  recourse  to  it  in  rheumatic  and  other  affecdoiu  U' 
the  muscles  and  joints.  The  manner  of  usine  the  plant  by  the  Siberians  is, 
hy  putting  two  drachmx  of  the  dried  leaves  m  an  earthen  pot,  with  abou 
10  nz.  of  lioiling  water,  and  keepii^  it  nearly  at  a  hoilii^  heat  for  a  oiglit : 
thi4  thev  take  in  the  morning,  and,  by  repeating  the  dose  three  or  four  timo, 
generalfy  cflect  a  cure.  It  is  said  to  occasion  heat,  thirst,  a  degree  of  ie- 
\aiiun,ind  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the  part*  affected.  {H^oadBUIe,) 

K  7.  B.  ciica'sicl-m  Pal/.     The  CMicaiian  RhododcndrDo. 


Kmiyltatim.    F»t  Fl  Bom,  L  p.t&  t»  i  Dca-iM.E.  3.1k  SM.;    Ladd.  CM, 


Spec.  Char.,  ^e.     Leave*  ovat&^long,   clothed   with 

rusty  tomentum  beneath,  ru^ed  and  green  above. 

Peduncles  hairy.     BracteM    elongated,  tamenlose. 

Ovarium   downy.     Root  creeping.    Branches   pro- 

cumbent.      Flowers  puq)le   or   white,   di^Kised  in 

umbellate   corymbs.      Corollas  rotate,   with  wavy, 

rounded   segments.   (Don'i   AfiJ/.,    iii.  p.  B44.)     A 

native  of  Caucasus,  on   high  rocks,  near  the  limits 

of  perpetual  Know ;  where  it   forms   an  evergreen 

shrub,  growing   1  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  August. 

It   was   introduceil   in    1803,   but   is   rare  in   col- 

leciionn.     There  are  plants  at  Messrs,   Loddiges's, 

and  at  Knaphill.  93( 

Viirieliri.     The  following  hybrids  arc  among  the  handsomest  rhododendinoi 

in  cultivation  :  — 

«.  R.  r.  3  UramiiururH  Hook.  Bot.  Blag.,  t.  3i38.,  has  stnw-coloured  co- 
rollas. A  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Glai^ow  Botanic  Garden,  in 
April,  1835,  was  Sft.  high,  and  3ft.  in  diaineier,  with  the  extre- 
mities of  its  fine  leafy  branches  terminated  with  cluttets  of  large, 
beautiful,  straw-coloured  Hower^.  The  climate  of  Scotland  seems 
to  suit  this,  and  some  of  the  other  species  found  m  the  coldest  oarU 
of  the  Russian  empire,  better  than  that  of  the  south  of  Ei^land. 
■  R.  r.  3  pidchinimum  Uodl.  Bot.  K««.,  t.  18iO.  f.  2.,  is  a  hybrid,  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  between  R.  arW> 
reum  an^  R.  caucisicun,  in  1832.  It  ia  described  aa  a  **  most  beau* 
tilul  variety,"  quite  hardy,  and  an  abundant  flowerer. 
•  B.  c.  +  A'o*/™num  Horl.,  Bnl.  Reg.,  u  1620.  f.  L,  U  a  hybrid,  rerj 
much  like  the  preceding  one  in  alt  respects,  except  that  it*  flowH* 
are  ofa  deep  and  brilliant  rose  colour. 

■  8.  R.  prNCTAVris  Andr.     The  dotted-A'arerf  Rhododendron. 

UnlifieaUon.    Anii.KnL  nrp„3Ki  VmL Crh.  1. 15. ;  Don'!  )(ill.,&p.SH>i  LaU  Cu., id.  DUE. 
SrwMMi.    R.  rrmitriwing  »r. mtnui  nrr  ^iKjt.,  Xp.t^-,  A  nlniu iffeAi.  FtBtr,  Awr,!. 

f-Hti.;  R.  puncUIuia  nr.  intnui  Walt.  Dmd.  BHI.,  Wi.  t. 
Emgrttlnt',    Andr.  But.  Rtf.,  X. ;  Vtnl.  Ctii  L  Li  ;  Wall.  Dmd.  BhL.  t.  1>S.  l  ;  «d  am  f4.  ttt. 
Spfe.  Char.,  J-c.     Leaves  oval -lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabroua,  beset 
with  rusty  resinous  dots  beneath.     Pedicels  short.     Catyrine  teeth  diMt. 
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LIB.;  FLAl 


Segments  of  corolla  orate,  m  little  undulated. 
Flowen  pink,  disposed  i»  umbellate  corymb*. 
Corollas  runoel-sbaped.  Capaules  elon^ted. 
(Don'*  Mill.,  iii,  p.  844.)  Il  i»  a  native  of  Ca- 
rolina, on  the  mountains,  particularly  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Sarannah  River,  where  it 
forms  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  i  a.,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  Intro- 
duced in  1766,  and  Sequent  in  collections. 

mR,p.2  majta  Eer,Bot.  Reg.,t.  37.— Leaves 
and  flowers  larger. 

■-  9.  R.  FERRUG 
UntifieMiim.  Un.  Sp.,  VS.} 
Smgramtgt  jKq,  Obi.,  I.  p.  SB 

^pec.  Char.,  ifc.  Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  shining 
and  green  above,  but  thickly  tieset  with  ru9ty  dots  beneath.  Calycine  seg> 
ments  dentately  ciliated.  Leaves  tike  those  . 
of  the  box  tree;  when  young,  ciliated  with  (i 
a  few  hairs  at  bottom.  Flowers  of  a  beau- 
tiful rose  colour  or  scarlet,  disposed  i 
umbellate  corymbs,  marked  with  ash-co- 
loured or  yellow  dots.  Corollas  funnel- 
shaped.  Filaments  hury  at  bottom.  (Don'j 
Mm.,  iii,  p.  844.)  It  is  a  native  of  the 
AlpaofEurope.aaof  Switxerland,  Austria, 
Savoy,  Dauphin^,  and  Piedmont;  where 
this  species  and  R.  hirsiltum  terminate  lis- 
neouB  v^etation,  and  fiimish  the  shepherds 
with  their  only  fuel.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  about  1  ft.  high,  and 
flowering  from  May  to  July.   Introduced  in  1758,  and  Sequent  in  collections. 

«.  R./  2  dttum  Lodd.  Cm.,  ed.  1836,   has  white  flowers. 

B.  10.  R.  (?  F.)  hirsu'tvn  L.    The  hairy  RhododendroD. 

linayitatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,Ma  j  I>iD->linL,SL  11.8M. 

EiVnH^. ''■ni' Aiutr.,  1. L W. )  Bi*. Hv. t  ISOL)  LoU. But. cm., 1 4TSL I  Lab. Icoi, m. I ind 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leavea  ovate-lanceolate,  or  dliptic, 
ocudsh,  ciliated,  with  rusty  hairs  on  the  margins,  gU- 
tK-ouB  above,  dotted  and  hairy  beneath.  Calycine  seg- 
ments  fringed,  bearded.  Flowers  palered  or  scarlet, 
disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs.  Corollas  funnel- 
shaped.  (Don't  MiU.,  iii.  p.  644.)  It  U  a  native  of 
the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Styria,  Dauphin^,  &lc.  ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  grow- 
ing from  1  fl.  to  2  ft.  high,  flowering  from  May  to  July. 
Introduced  in  1656,  and  possibly  ooly  a  variety  of 
the  preceding  species. 

rarieli/. 

■■  R.  (/)  A.  2  rarvgo/wn  has  the  leaves  edged  with  yellow. 

n.  W,  R.  SBTo'scii  D.  Don.    The  bristly  Rhododendron. 

IdtMifitalkm.    a.  Don  In  Wtni.  aoc  Tnini.  1  p.  «& ;  Prod,  FL  Nep.,  !». ;  Don't  Mill.  3. 
*,  briMIr  on  Dw  muglM 


A  owiU,  lUff,  Bucnrbniiched  ih 


■  bS'inli^ 
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uuivlr,  ilieaC  llmc  nf  R.  dliiricum.  dlnxMd  IB  DBbtlUueDnBlK    Calrx  pni^c.    rniMiMi 
bcinlfl)  It  tllE  bur.     Stifnu  cipilitE  CDon'i  MiO.,  HI  p.  SU.)     A  luHie  of  Ke|^,  in  fm^l. 


1i1>|>.lDiu  hfiL  i7.  A«..|i,64.,Sn>>-m^i  FLiJ^,  «d.  amlUi,  p.  ».  L  I 


I  fToAj:    The  Lapland  Rhododendron. 

^,  pL  Md.  i  D»'t  Mill.,  S,  pL  «4!i, 

Srianlfmirt.     Aiilrm  ^Mpn^aict  Li-.  fJ.  Stin..f.f     ■<-■'<■■ 

/Aul.  dw.  Viv.,  Hue.  i  A.  fCmifiDai  Bin 

Engmit^.    Oui/i(.  !S8. 

Spee.  Chta:,  j-r.  Shrub,  branched,  procumbent.  Branches  divaricmt&  Co- 
rollas rotaiely  funnel-ahaped.  Young  branches  obscurely  pubeaeent,  waited. 
Leaves  obloni;,  ob(ui>e,  stiff,  beset  with  honejcomb- 
libe  dots,  j-Mlowish  wid  scaly  beneath ;  deep  green  ^'S 
above;  and  pale  green,  and  at  length  yellowisb,  beneath  ; 
thicLly  beset  with  hollow  dots  on  both  surfaces,  which  , 
ore  covered  by  umbilicate  permanent  scales.  Flow-  ": 
ers  crimson,  disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs,  5 — 6  to- 
gether, surrounded  by  lurge  dotted  scale*,  or  bractees. 
Calyx,  covered  with  yellow  scales,  ciliated.  Segments 
of  corolla  unequal,  and  undulated.  Stamens  5— S,  equal 
in  length  to  the  corolla.  Stigma  capitate,  Mobed.  Kila-  ' 
menti  haiir  at  the  base.  (J>?>i'(  jlfi^.,iiL  p.846.)  It  is 
a  native  of  the  arctic  ri^ns  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  where  it  forras  a  procumbent  shrub,  fiowenng 
in  July.     Introduced  in  18SA,  but  rare  in  collections. 

.■  a.   13.  R.  daii'ricum  L.     The  Dahurian  Rhododendron. 

HntlifliMlam.    Uo.  Sp..  Ma.  i  Dgn->  MilL,  3.  p  SU. j  LaU.  €•*.,  ed.  ISM. 

JiiwniiiVi.    l-all.  n  RdH.,  1.P.4T.  tSl.;  Andr.  BM.  Bcp.,  t.1.1  B«(.  Hm 
Bib.rt8[>i  i  AB.m.  Hum..  1*L  L  »l.      •  ^^  ^ 

Spec.  Char.,  4c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  gla- 
brous, but  sprinkled  unth  rusty  scales,  especially  beneath.  Limb  of  ouyi 
5-toDthed.  Corollas  rotate.  Roots  knobbed,  abounding  in  fibrea.  Stems 
twisted  and  knobbed  in  the  wild  state.  Petioles  downy.  Leaves  dotted 
on  both  surfaces,  but  ferruginous  beneath.  Before  they  lali  in  autiitnn,they 
become  of  adusky  red  colour.  The  Sowers  rise  before  the  leaves,  from  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  from  buds  which  are  composed  of  ixincave  downy 
scaies.  Corolla  purple.  (Don'i  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  845,)  It  is  a  natiie  of  Siberia, 
peculiar  to  the  alpine  tracts  of  Eastern  Asia.  It  appears  first  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yenissd  ;  and  beyond  that,  especially  from  the 
river  Uda,  in  the  pine  woods,  it  b^ns  to  be  common  j  but 
about  the  Baikal  it  it  most  abundant,  and  extends  through 
the  deserts  of  the  Mongols  to  China  and  Thibet.  At  the 
Lena  it  becomes  more  rare;  nnd  beyond  that  it  is  much 
dwarfin',  with  more  slender  flowers,  and  narrower  leaves. 
Pallas  informs  ua  tliat  the  leaves  arc  narcolic,  fragrant,  and 
possess  the  odoiirof  those  ofi^ddumpalustre;  and  that,  like 
It,  they  are  used  to  drive  away  bugs,  and  also  as  tea.  He 
fruit,  he  says,  is  employed  for  intoxicating  fish,  but  in  what 
manner,  or  for  what  purpose,  he  does  not  state.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  8  ft  to  6  fi.  high  j  flowering  from  December  to 
Muri-h.    Introduced  in  ITm,  and  frequent  in  collections. 


L  saE.  i  LsM.  Btt. 
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■■  R.  ri.  S  alrovkau  Ktr,  Bot.  R^.,  1. 194'.,  Bot.  Mag.,  I.  ISSS.,  Lodd. 
Cut.,  ed.  1836,  is  Bubever^reen.  Lcavea  deep  green,  and  shining 
above.     It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

R.  loMI-tiat  W«1t.  (Itorlc  lOuMi.,  p.  S80.  t.  H.  C  1.  J  ftM't  Mia..  3.  p.  St5,)  U  ■  ihUtb  of  Niptl, 
with  tbti  hibit  of  A.  dJiiiTtcum,  but  BtL^  Lci»h  of  i  Uiinnn'  tetture  ^  uid  with  ever;  pan  of  Ehc 
pUnt  bad  with  fcrruj^lnoiu  icaJ«-tlhc  dou.  It  ^tdw*  Io  thr  hrtght  of  ?fL.  or  3rt,  but  hu  not  jti 
been  ituroduced. 


nlnuUvt,  piaatnu,  er 

«.  1*.  R. 


CAamarcistus  D.  Don. 

re  STUund.  and  rltfiu,  the 
DrnHclitnthauuio.    LlEDb 


The  SaTotschatka 


"A.  9*0. 


_ P»lLFI.Ho4«.,l,p,M 

Enfritiiitt    Gmel  Sib ,  v  p.  isa  N 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.      Leaves    ohavate,   acnriah,    S-nerred, 

n»ked,  ciliated,  peduncles  hairy,  usually  twin.     Calv- 

cine   segments  ciliated,   foliaeeotu.     Corollas  purple, 

rotate.     {^Dvn't  MiU.,n\.  \t.Mb.)     A  prostrate  shrub, 

flowering  in  July;  a  native  of  Kamtschatka  and  the 

Aleutian  Islands,  in  muddy  places  on  the  caonntains. 

Introduced  in  ISoe.butrareuiBritish  gardens.   There  940 

are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

*~  15.  R.  Chakaci'stus  L.    The  Grouiul-Ctstua  Rhodoilendran. 

IdtmUlaulm.    lin.  Sp.,  as )  Ddb'i  Mill.,  S.  ii  B54. ;  Lodd.  CU..  td.  ISM. 
ElfaUHgl.  J*ca.  n.  Aiutr.,  S.  L  S17.  j  Bot   Hu.,  L  ««.  I  BoL  CHl.  t. 

ibi.;  ibchEi.{i«i.,eu.t.i(j&}  tiuk.niit.,L£]L.t4(uidBUTA.Mi. 
Spec.  Char.,  l/c.  Leaves  oblons-lanceolate,  attenuated  at 
both  ends,  stiffish,  glanduwlf  ciliated.  Peduncles  ' 
usually  twin,  end,  as  wdl  as  the  calyxes,  beset  with  slai 
dular  hairs.  Corollas  rotate,  pale  purple.  A  dwarf 
tufted  shrub,  with  small  leaves,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  a  species  of  Heli&nthemum.  {Don't  3ii//.,  iii.  p.  645.) 
A  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  as  of  Austria,  C&rniola, 
Mount  BalJo,  and  near  Salzburg;  and  in  Eastern  Siberia. 
It  grows  about  half  a  foot  high,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  Introduced  in  IT86;  but  seldom  to  be  met  with 
in  British  gardens.  Having  very  small  leaves,  it  may 
without  impropriety  be  introduced  in  such  ericetums  as 
admit  Dabce'cu,  and  other  genera  resembling  the  hardy 
Iieaths  in  general  appearance. 

j  iv.    Pentanthira  D,  Don. 

DrraaluHi.    Tnaptiut,  Rtc,  (ihI  anlUro,  uitDOta;  Bovcn  pmtudniu. 

Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  short,  5-lobed.  Corolla  funnel-shapod.  Stamens  5. 
Ovarium  5-celled.  Leaves  deciduous.  This  group  includes  the  hardy 
azaleas  of  the  gardens,  which  have  mostly  deciduous  leaves,  and  are  quite 
distinct  in  their  appearance  &om  the  plants  of  the  preceding  groups  of  ibis 
^enus,  which  are  all  evergreen  and  subever^recn.  We,  therefore,  tnink  that 
It  would  be  much  better  to  constitute  this  section  the  genus  Azalea,  and 
retain  as  names  for  the  species  those  in  common  use.  The  convenience  of 
such  an  arrangement,  in  gardens  where  there  are  so  many  hundred  varieties 
of  AzAlea,  where  so  many  are  beins  annually  prodticed,  aad  where  these 
varieties  are  so  much  in  Jemand,  will  be  felt  by  every  gardener.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true,  according  to  the  usual  principles  of  forming  genera,  that 
Aaiica  and  Rhododendron  are  not  generically  distinct ;  but,  when  the  ad- 
herence to  this  rule  of  science,  as  it  may  be  called,  leads  to  so  much  con- 
fusion and  inconveaience  as  in  the  present  case,  in  practice,  we  certainlv 
♦  l-  3 
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think  it  ought  to  be  departed  from ;  for,  alter  »11,  the  uae  of  nuMi  ii 
merely  a  matter  of  conveoieiice.  Agreeably  to  our  detemnnatioii  not  to 
institute  any  oew  genua,  or  to  diatinguish  as  specie*  kiudi  oot  hitherto 
regarded  as  such,  we  have  refrained  from  treating  this  tectiou  as  s  ilittiiKt 
genus ;  but,  afler  Mr.  Don's  name,  we  have  givra  the  name  previotulj  ap- 
plied, and  then  the  common  English  name,  leaving  them  to  be  adopted  by 
the  practical  gardener,  if  he  shodd  think  St.  At  the  same  time,  those  lAo 
prefer  following  Mr.  Don  have  only  to  pass  over  the  names  which  we  hare 
putinparentheiiis.  We  shall  adopt  the  saine  mode  when  we  come  tathegroiqi 
which  contains  the  Indian  azaleas,  which  we  have  treated  as  half-hvdy. 

■  16.  R.  FLA^UH  G.  Don.  (au-lia  n'lmci  l.)   The  Pontic,  or  anrmoa,  Axalca. 

IdmlMeaHa*.     l)on'i  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

p.  la.  Burl,.  CniCs.  R  3S  I  sT  ^^ 

f^nwiV-     BoL  Mm,  t-S383.{  ■ndiHlrA.  »K 

Spec.  Char.  ^c.    Flowers  leafy,  clammy.     Leaves  ovate,  obloi^,  pUoae,  ciliated. 

Corolla  funnel-shaped.     Stamens  very  long.  (Don't  Mill.,  m.  p.8+7.}   There 

are  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  this  species 

in  the  gardens,  differing  prindpally  in  the  colour 

of  thdr  flowers,  and  the  hue  of  the  leaves.  The 

flowers  of  the  species  are  of  a  fine  bright  yellow; 

but  those  of  the  varieties  are  of  all  shades,  from 

yellow  to  copper,  or  orange,  colour;   and  they 

are  sometimes   of  a   pure  white,   or   of  white 

striped  with  yellow  and  red.    This  shrub  is  de- 
ciduous, and  a  native  of  the  Levant,  of  Pontus,    , 

of  Caucasus,  Asiatic  Turkey,  &c.  It  grows  to  i 
the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  It  was  iniroducedin  1793. 
Varktiet  and  Ut/bridt.  As  this  species  seeds  freely,  and  is  easilv  cross-fecun- 
daled  with  the  North  American  species,  an  immense  number  of  varieties  of  il 
have  been  originated  in  British  and  Continental  gardens.  Plants  first  b^n 
to  be  produced  in  this  way,  b  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century;  and  they  have  since  beea  raised  even 
where:  many  hundreds  by  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  Knaphill  Nursery i  many 
in  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon  s  gardens  at  Hi^  Clere ;  and  many  by  the  cooi- 
mercial  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  Belgium,  espedall  v  in  the  uei^bourhood 
of  Ghent.  The  High  Clere  seedlings,  and  those  of  Ghent,  are,  perhaps, 
the  richest- coloured  flowers;  but  some  equally  beautifiil  bare  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Waterer,  Mr.  Donald,  and  others.  The  varieties  and  hybrids  which 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  Azalea  p<3ntica,  which  are  dven  in  Loddina's 
CaUdagae  for  1836,  are  the  following :  — 
A.  p.!  tun.  A.  puScilpn*.  A.  p.8*lilki:«  A.  n  II  pUUdL 

3  iuKj.ii«.  6  ;;^°w  B  >«;'««.  1«  trlBlsr. 

4  erocdU.  T  rAlgena.  TO  octanle&a. 

■  17.  A.  NuDiPLo'Ruii  Ton:  (Au'uiiiuDiru>'uZ.)      The  naked-fiowered 

JimtlaUam.    Toir.  F1.  tin.  St,  I. p.  140,;  Don'i  MllL.a.  p.  SIT. 
Ml3lx.  FL  Bor.  AmcT..  I.P..IIG.  Pwnk  n  ^our.  XnHL,  Lp.  IS&i 
Ihe  AmETlan  Hone;«idile  ;  Mif  Flonm.  nod  wili^  oi  upiiital, 

Emtratait.    Our  A-  »«■ 

Spec,  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  nearly 
smooth,  and  green  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated  on  the 
margins,  hanng  the  midrib  bristly  beneath,  and 
woolly  above.  Flowers  rather  naked,  nut  clammy,  tf 
scarlet,  pink,  white,  striped,  variegated,  red,  purple,  * 
&c.,  disposed  in  terminal  clustered  racemes,  appear- 
ing before  the  leaves.  Tube  of  corolla  longer  than 
liie  iJivisions.   Teeth  of  calyx  ahoit,  rathe*  rounded. 
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Stamens  much  exserted.  (Don't  Miil.,'m.  p.  647.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a 
native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  on  the  sidea  of  hillv ; 
where  it  grows  from  3  ft.  to  4' (t.  high,  flowering  from  April  to  June.  In- 
troduced in  1734.  It  is  the  parent  of  numerous  varieties,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  preceding  gpedes,  of  numerous  hybrids. 
Varielieiand  Hybridi. 

■  R.  n.  1  coerfncuH  D.Don;  Azalea n,cocc(neaS'tn#,£o/.  JMi^,,  t,  ISO.; 

has  the  flowers  scarlet,  and  the  leaves  lanceolate.     It  is  a  native  of 
Georgia,  Dear  Savannah. 

■  R.  n.   2  rulUaiu  D.  Don;    A.  n.  riitilans  Ait.  Hon.  Keui.,  p.3I9.;  A. 

;>ericlynieD51dea  riitilans  Furih  Fl.  Amcr.  Sept.,  i.  p.  132.— The  flow- 
ers are  deep  red.     Calyxes  minute. 

•  U.  n.  3  eameum  D.  Don ;  A.  n,  c&mea  Ail.,  I.  c,  Ker  Bol.  Reg.,  1. 

ViQ. ;  A.  p.  c&mea  Purih,\.  c. — The  corollas  are  pale  red,  haring  the 
tube  red  at  the  base,  and  the  caljx  foliuceoua. 

■  R.  n.  4aAu>n  D.Don;  A.  n.41bB^>f.,l.  c;  A.p-ilbuPuriAj  hasthe 

fluwers  white,  and  the  calyx  middle-sized. 

■  R.  R.  5  paptUonaceuin  D.  Don,  A.  u.  papilionucea  Purih,  has  reddish 

llowem,  with  the  lower  segment  white,  and  the  calyx  foliaceoua. 

■  R.  «.  6  partHum  D.  Don,  A.  p.  partita  Furth, — The  flowera  are  pale 

red,  6>pMted,  even  to  the  base. 

■  R.  n.  7  fM^nfram  D.Don;  A.p.  polyandra /'NrjA,  I.  c;  hasAowers 

ofa  rosecolour,  short.    Stamens  10 — 20,    It  is  found  near  Hiila- 
delphia. 

■  B.  «.  8    Govetaamim  D.  Don   in 

BrU.  Fl.-Gard.,  iii.  t.  863.,  and 
our  j^.  944.,  has  the  branches 
tomentosely  downy.  Leaves 
evergreen  or  dedduoua,  oblong,  .> 
acute,  downy  while  young,  but 
glabrous  in  the  adult  state,  and 
recurved  at  the  apex.  Tube  of 
corolla  a  little  shorter  than  the 
segments.  Flowers  delicate 
liglit  purple,  disposed  in  tenniuel 
racemose  corymbs.  It  it  a  hy- 
brid raised  from  the  see4  of  A. 
nudifl6ra  imprntiated  by  the 
pollen  of  a  hjmid  raised  b^ 
tween  R.  pdnticum  and  R.  catawhi^se.  This  varied  Hr.  O.  Don 
considers  as  proving  "  clearly  that  Abododendron  aiul  Azalea  are 
not  generically  distinct;"  {Dok'i  MUL,  iii.  p. 367.)  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  case,  according  to  the  canons  for  distinguishing  genera,  at 
present  in  use  among  botanists:  but,  aa  belbre  observed^  we  have 
kept  the  genus  Aziilea  distinct,  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  inde> 
pendently  altogether  of  our  own  private  cqiinion,  that  genera  ought 
to  he  established  on  a  totality  of  characters  and  propertiea ;  not 
taking  merely  the  form  and  organisation  of  the  parts  of  fhictifi- 

•  R.  n.  »  niArun  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  51.,  has  the  flowers  red. 

m  R.  R.  IDsrimiuin  D.  Don  was  raised,  in  1829,  from  seeds  of  A.  nudiflorum 
coccfneum  in^UB,to  which  pollen  of  Rhododendron  arborcum  had 
been  applied.  It  resembles  its  female  parcat,  having  very  Gule  affinity 
with  R.  arbdreum,  except  in  its  evei^green  leaves  ana  decandrous 

and  hybrids  assigned  to  A.  nudilldra  in  Loddiges's  CnUUogae 
the  following :  — 


The  two-colourcd^f(wwrctf 


U3. ;  Ailki  nudlHbn  TW.  UcoIik  J*. 

^w.  Char.,  djv.  Leaves  oblong,  cktthed  on  both  euriaces  with  fine  hotiy 
nibweenc*!,  not  bristly  on  the  nerve-  Flowers  Bmall,  not  clammj,  naked. 
.Tube  of  cortrila  harJly  longer  than  the  K^ments.  Calj^ei  ■vvrj  short ; 
iuTing  one  of  the  Kgments  hnear,  and  A,  times  lonoer  than  the  rest.  Fila- 
ments ex  serted.  Branchlets  hiBpid.  (Am'i  Afitf.,iii.  p.84e.)  Theilowen, 
whichareslender.anilsmallerthan  those  of  moat  of  tiiespeciea,  are  of  a  pale 
rose  colour,  or  nearly  white,  with  a  deep-red'0:>loured  tube.  The  plant  ii  a 
native  of  Carolina  ajid  Oeords,  on  barren  sand;  hills ;  irtiere  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  n.  high,  and  flowering  in  Hay  and  June.  It  «ii 
introduced  in  \Tii,  and  is  frequent  in  British  gardenaj  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  deserve  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  va- 
riety of  .H,  nudifldrum. 

a   19.  A. 


xMicMM.)  Thelbtigold- 


^Kc.  Char.,  j'c.     Leaves  obloiu,  pubescent  on  both  «ur 
faces,  but  aiterwarda  hairy.   Flowers  Urge,  not  clammy, 
rather  naked.    Teeth  of  calyx  oblong.     Tube  of  corolla 
hairy,  shorter  than  the  segments.  (Don't  MUl.,  iii.  p. 
8'l'7.)     The  plant  is  indigenous  to  North  America,  from    ^'. 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina ;    where  it  forms  a   shrub  f 
from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  yellow,  red,  ^i 
ornnEe-coloured,  or  copper-coloured  flowers  from  Hay 
till   June;   which,  according  to  Pursh,  is  without  ex- 
ception, the  handaouest  shri^  in  North  America. 

•  R.  c.  2  Morlem  Swl.  FL-Gard.,  Sd  s..  10.,  is  a  hybrid 
duliceum  and  one  of  the  red  varieties  of  R. 


of  which 


the  upper  segment  orange^otoured,  edged  with  flesh-colour,  callei 
8.  Mort^  cfimeum ;  and  another,  called  R.  MortMi  var.  prc'staos, 
with  pale  copper-coloured  flowers,  tinged  with  blush. 
R.  c  3  fulgidum  Hook.,  A.  c.  fulgida  Norl.,  has  the  c(»Mllaa  of  an 
oraiijK-red  colour,  with  bright  green  leaves,  which  spread  out  be- 
neath (he  corymbs  of  flowers,  and  form  a  rich  backgrotuid  to  them. 
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m  20.  R.  CANE^scENs  G.  Don.  (A.  (if.)  cabtCscens  Miekx.'^  The  canescent  Azalea. 

IdentifictUwn.     Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  848. 

^mmyme.     AzXlea  cantK^it  hUchx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  150.,  Wat$.  Dend.  Brii.,  1 116. 

Engraving.     WaU.  Dend.  Brit.,  t  11& 

Sj)cc.  Ckar.ySfc,  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  downy  above,  and  tomentose  beneath^ 
not  bristlyon  the  middle  nerve.  Flowers  not  clammy,  nearly  naked.  Tube 
of  corolla  hardly  shorter  than  the  segments.  Teeth  of  calyx  very  short, 
rounded,  obtuse.  Stamens  hardly  exserted.  (Dan's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  848.)  A 
native  of  Lower  Carolina,  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  of  Virginia,  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Cacapoon  Springs,  near  Winchester ;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  3  fl.  or  4  h.  high,  and  producing  its  ro8e-<?oloured  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1812,  and  cultivated  in  several  of  the  Lon- 
don nurseries. 

•  21.  R.  visco^suM  Torr,  (A.  visco'sa  l.)   The  clammy-cowered  Azalea. 

JdeiUificatitm.    Torr.,  L  c. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

SynoHytne.    Asilea  vUdMa  Lot.  Sp.,  il^,  Pluk.  Aim.,  106l  t  161.  f.4.,  Catetb.  Car.,  1. 1  57. 

Engraving.    Our/ig.  947. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oblon^i-obovate,  acute,  smooth  and  green  on  both 
surfaces,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  having  the  midrib  bristly.  Flowers  pro- 
duced in  terminal  clusters,  and  clammy,  leafy,  and  bairv.  Tube  947 
of  corolla  as  long  as  the  segments.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  short,  -  W^^ 
rounded.  Stamens  hardly  longer  than  the  corolla.  There  are  "  ^ 
a  great  many  varieties  of  this  species  (see  Loud.  Hort,  Brit.,  p. 
66.),  varying  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  otherwise. 

iDotCi  MilL,  iii.  p.  847.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Georgia,  in  swamps  and  shady  woods;  where  it  iovvan  a 
shrub  growing  from  2  fl.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Introduced  in  17^,  and,  like  the 
preceding  sort,  the  parent  of  niunerous  varieties  and  hybrids. 

Varieties. 
A  R.  v.  2  omdtum  Swt.  Fl.-6ard.,  2d  s.,t.  137.,  is  a  hybrid  raised  from  the 
seed  of  R.  viscosum  /3  rub^scens,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  /Rhodo- 
dendron p6nticum. 

The  varieties  and  hybrids,  in  Loddiges's  Catalogue  for  1836,  of  A.  viscosa 
arc  as  follows:  — 


A.  Varieties, 

A.  V.  2  filba 

A.  V.  5  peniciliata. 

A.V.8  varindta. 

3  crlspa. 

4  dealMlU. 

6  piw^cox. 

9  YittHta. 

7  pub^acens. 

10  vlolae  od6re. 

B.  Hi^bruUg  altaclerSnset.    Hybrids  raised  at  High  Clere. 

1!  amop'na. 

flO  euds'moQ. 

88  ocbroUiica. 

12  actinkta. 

SI  cdprape*. 

89  pofkila. 

13  aurttrc 

82  Govdnio. 

30  pOaiica  Hovaard. 

14  basihMa. 

23  HerberUiMa. 

h^xapU. 
3!  pulchlUa. 

15  calod^ndron. 

94  imperiUrix. 

16  caliici>ryphe. 

85  inclyta. 

9St  regklis. 

17  Cartinia. 

96  iaiminod^ra. 

3S  ritgraif. 

18  chari^isa. 

27  1^pMa. 

34  thyniflbra. 

19  cocclnea  ndbilif. 

C.  Hybridee  belgiccB.    Hybrid*  raised  in 

Belgium. 

35  Agate. 

48  cfboea. 

68  Vtn^kH. 

36  ftlbo  pl^na 

globdM. 

59  flamboyante. 

37  am&biiis. 

50  cru^nta. 

60  rtilgida. 

38  amar&ntina. 

51  ciiprea. 

61  Mlva. 

39  amceniMima. 

4Iba. 

GSL  glbrU  mandi. 

40  6nleiM. 

Elegant. 

nAxima. 

41  &tro.riibenB. 

48  aurintia  maxima. 

eximta. 

minor. 

globbM. 

63  Guli^lmtu  prlmua. 

43  blandlna. 

rbbra. 

64  h^rida  cocci  fera. 

44  calendul&cea  globduL 

•pl^odena. 
52  decorftU. 

cooc(nea. 

intlgnia. 

Divea. 

nbva. 

53  d^cut  hort^rum. 

65  incarniita  m&xima. 

lup^rba. 

54  dulctdo. 

riibra. 

45  cardoa. 

55ekcta. 

66  Itoida. 

67  liitai  rubictfoda. 

46  coccinea  maxima. 

m&xima. 

spedbta. 

rdtea. 

68  magnfaca. 

47  conclnna. 

56  etogantiMdmC 

69  marfUnu  liicank!4.Ub» 

48  coruacans. 

57  exquiilta. 

t^ts&x^ittua. 

AIIBORSTUH    AND    rAUTlCETUH. 


tit»lific<'»'^    I>«i'>  1A 


87  n^n.  bflgioL 
«§  rHtuU.l£u. 


94  Sll«TD<. 

:a.  (i.)  auiTci  puptA.)  The  glaucoufrJcnwrf  Axalea. 


Spec  CAfrr.,  t^i^-  Branchlets  hispid.  Leaves  oblaDceolat^  acute,  glabroiu  oo 
both  surtaces,  glaucous  beneath,  ciliated  on  the  margin*,  having  the  midrSi 
bristly.  Flowers  very  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  twice  lonnr  thsB 
the  segments.  Calyx  very  short.  Filaments  about  equal  m  lef^tb  to  the 
B^ments  of  the  corolla.  {Don't  MUL,  iiu  p.  646^  The  tbrub  is  dwarfar 
than  any  of  the  other  North  American  species  of  Azilea;  and  it  produce* 
its  fragrant  white  flowers  in  great  abundmice.  Nuttall  cansiders  this  ai 
onlyavariety  of  A.  viscosum,  differing  in  nothing  but  in  the  under  aurfiueof 
the  leaves  being  glaucous;  in  which  opinion  we  concur.  It  is  «  natire  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  Virginia,  in  swamps  of  a  clayey 
soil;  where  it  fonm  a  shrub,  growine  about  2  It.  hij^.and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.     Introduced  in  1734,  aniTconimon  in  gardens. 

■  23.  S.  Ri'sPiDUM  Tan.  (A.  (t.)  bi'widi  Pvi*.    llie  hispid  Azalea. 

UeMiltcalhik    Totr.  Ft  Un.  St,  p.  !4a  j  I>iin'l  Hia,  1  p.  HT, 

S^inmymti.  Aillu  lihpliU  PwA  Ft,  Amrr.  Sept..  1.  p.  IMu,  Wau.  Bni.  BrIL,  L  &  i  AiUa 
TtKUn  lar.  gUCiu  AU.  Hart.  Km,  I.  p.  319.  ? 

Eltipvrtitl.     OnuL  Urit,  I.  B.  i  ud  OUTJ^.  MS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  Straight,  very  hispid.  Leaves  long-lanceolate,  hisind 
above,  and  smooth  beneath,  glaucous  on  both  surfeces,  ciliated  on  the 
margins,  havins  the  nerves  bnstly  beneath.  Flowers  . 
very  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  wide,  acarcely  ■< 
longer  than  the  s^ments.  Teeth  of  calyx  oblong 
rounded.  Filaments  exserted.  (Ani'(ilfi^.,>ii.p.  48?!) 
The  flowers  are  while,  with  a  red  border,  and  a  tinge 
of  red  on  the  tube,  which  makes  them  appear  to  be  of 
a  rose  colour  before  expansion ;  and  they  have  some- 
times 10  stamens.  This  sort  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  hardy  azaleas  by  its  bluish  appearance. 
It  is  found  wUd  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  borders  of  lakes  on  the  highest  pan  of  the  Blue 
Mountains;  where  it  grows  from  10  ft.  to  lAft.high, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1734,  and  is  no 
to  be  met  with  in  most  collections. 
■  24.  R.  ni'tiduu  Tott.  (A.  ni'TiDt  i>-ri*.)  The  f^xxsj-Uaeed  Azalea. 

UtnMaUiiM.    Tan.,  I.e.  i  Dnn'i  HIIL,  an.  847. 

^iwiifiw.     AiUb  Qltidi  Punk  n  AmtT.  S^.,  L  p.  163.,  Ktr  SoL  Seg., 


^trc.  CAor.,  ^c.  Branches  amootbisb.  Leaven  oblanceo- 
late,  rather  mucronate,  coriaceous,  smooth  on  both 
surfaces,  shining  above,  having  the  nerve  bristly  beneath, 
with  revolute  ciliated  margins.  Flowers  clammy,  leafy.  .. 
Tube  of  corolla  a  little  lunger  than  Uie  segments.  Calyx  H 
TO?  short.  Filaments  exserted.  (Zkwi'i  Mitf.,iii.p.847.) 
The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  red ;  and  the  leaves 
dark  green  and  shining.  They  are  also  smaller  than 
those  of  Kty  other  hardy  specttt  of  AiAlea.     The  [Jao 
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ii  a  native  of  North  America,  trooi  New  York  to  Virginia,  and  ia  found  in 
deep  mossy  swamps  on  the  mountains.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  from  8  f^  to 
4ft.  in  height,and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Introduced  in  1812,  and 
in  culcivBlian  in  British  ni 


•  25.  S.  sPECio'suM  G.  Don.  (A.  mcio-u  Itliid.)    The  showy  Azalea. 
IdtnltflcaliyH.    Don'i  HIIL,  &  p.  MB. 
Sytum^mrt.    Aulica  ■^.'■u  WOUL  EiHM.,  p.  10,  Wim,  Davt.  Bnl.,  t 

A,  cocCUKM  Laid,  Bat.  Cati.,  t  6M 
Etigrasatgg.    BaLCU.,Lffi4.i  DchL  BriL.  L1I6.  i  and  our  ^,  990. 

Sprc.  Char.,  ic.  Branches  hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  ciliated, 
acute  at  both  ends.  Calyx  pubescent.  Corolla  silky,  with  ' 
obtuse,  ciliated,  lanceolate,  undulated  scsments.  Stamens 
exsertcd.  (Don'i  Milt.,  iiu  p.  BW.)  We  are  strongly 
inclbed  to  think  that  this,  and  several  other  sorts,  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  modern  writers,  we 

have  treated  as  species,  are  only  varieties  j  in  short,  it  wo_ _ ^,.„_ 

us,  if  ultimatetv  it  should  turn  out  that  there  was  only  one  species  of  Azalea 
indigenous  to  North  America,  and  one  species  to  Aaia. 

•  36.  ii.  ARBOR b'scbnb  Tott.  (A.iuou'KnnAirit.)  The  ariwrescent  Aaolo. 


Efmatfmti,    AiUea  utartKtiia  Pitrili  Fl  AmtT.  Sifl.,  1.  p  113.  i  A.  utitin*  BtrL  Cmt. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ifc.  Leaves  obovate,  rather  obtuse,  smooth  on  both  surftces, 
elaucous  beneath,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  having  the  midrib  almost  smooth 
Flowers  not  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  segineBts. 
Calyx  leaTv,  with  the  segincnts  oblong  and  acute.  Filamenta  exserted. 
{Z)uii'»A«/.,iii.  p.  84.7.)  Pursh,  writing  of  thiaspecies,  in  181+,saj.a,  "  This 
beautiful  species  has,  to  my  knowledge,  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the 
gardens.  1  have  only  seen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
John  fiartram,  near  Philadelphia,  whose  lather  introduced  it  many  years 
ago.  It  rises  from  10  fl.  to  li  ft.  high ;  and  forms,  with  its  ele^nt  foliage, 
and  large,  abundant,  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  finest  ornamental  shmb 
I  know.  The  flowers  are  not  so  pubescent  as  those  of  the  other 
species.  The  scales  of  the  flower  buds  are  large,  yellowish  brawn,  and 
surrounded  with  a  fringed  white  border."  {Purih  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  i,  p.  153.) 
It  was  introduced  in  1816;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's; 
but  it  is  not  frequent  in  collections. 

j  V.    VUiodbra  D.  Don. 

IdtiUi/iexliim.    Don'i  Mill.,  S  p.  M8. 

DeHiaUai.    Frem  rtutoH  m  ism  ^  ia  nAnm  to  Ihe  eshiur  or  tke  flowHH 

Seel.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  5-tootbed.  Corolla  bilabiate:  upper  lip  broad- 
est, and  8 — 3-cleil ;  lower  one  bidentate.  Stamens  10.  Capsule  5-celled, 
5-valved.     Leaves  deciduous.  (Don't  Mill,,  iii.  p.  S48.) 

A  27.  R.  JiHODo'RA  G.  Don  (fiaooiai  uHtni'iiais  L.)  The  Canada  Bhodora, 

MinMniUoK.    Don'iMilL.apLMl. 

^tan^mi.    AhocUrn  aamUaiU  L6t.  S^.,  SSI.,  L'BML  S4lrr.  Ha*.,  L  p  ItL  t.  S..  Lmtm.  IIL, 

EmuiMft.    L'lUrlL  Aiif.  Nor.,  1.  t6a.iLBB.  Illiut,  1.  36V)    Bat.  Mi*.,  t.  4T4  ;  ud  «u 

^c.  Char.,  ^.  Leaves  oval,  quite  entire,  pubescent  and  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowefs  in  tenninalclustsrf,  or  racemose  umbels;  and  pale  purple,  protruded 
before  the  leaves.  {Don't  Milt.,  iii.  p.  848.)  A  native  of  Canada,  New- 
foundland, and  on  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  bogs. 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  about  2  ft.  fai^h,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  Introduced  in  1767,  and  frequent  m  collections,  where  it  u  highly 
prized  for  its  early  flowering  and  beauty.  Plants  of  this  spades,  in  the 
British  nurseries,  are  It.  each  j  at  Bollwylier,  3  fniacs ;  at  New  York,  ?. 
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App.  t.     Half-harilij  Sjicciet  ofVJiododhidi-on  (and  Azalea). 


A.  Speiict  already  iiilroducai  into  Briluh  Gardent. 

1 38.  B.  AHBo'BBrjf  SaiUh.     The  icarUt-Jlowered  Tree  Rhododendron. 
liUmlUcaiim.  SDitlhI':iiM.Bi>t.,1.6.i  Hook.  Exal  Fl.  15a. ;  Deal  MUL,  3.  p.  ML 
Amavbk.    R.  purvdmim  HurntU.  MSS. 

Atrt^if-    SmiUi£uil.B<A,LeLi  Lut4I.BoLRa|.,L89&i  HdguTjIf.  WL 
rS^c.  C'luir.,  lie.      Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  ailvery  beneath,  tapering  to  the 

base.     Peduncleg  and  catyxeu  woolly.     S^ments  of  corolla   24ob^  with 

cruntibted   curled    mar- 
gins.  Capsules  10-celled, 

tomentuBc.    Leaves  4 — 6 

in,  long.    Flowers  lai;ge, 

scarlet,  dotted  with  black 

on  the  upper  lip  inside, 

disjiosed  in  dense  beads. 

Stiuma   capitate,   crenu- 

latcd.    (Dr>«'i  ifill.,   iii. 

1).  B44.)    A   tree,   80  ft. 

nighjVery  show^when  in 

blusBomj  u  native  of  Ne< 

pal,  on  the  mountains  at 

Naraiiihetty,  where  it  is 

called   boonun    by    the 

natives.     It  was  intro- 
duced in  1817,  and  flowers,  in  conservatoriet. 


in  Knight's  Exotic  ^'u^se^v,  i 
h^h,  with  trunks  8  in.  in  diar 


:  they  grow  in  pots  S  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  flower  abundantly  every  year,  or  every  other  year.  These  flowen 
secrete  honey  to  auch  an  extent,  that,  when  the  pUmt  is  abaken,  it  &lb 
from  thera  like  large  drops  of  rain ;  and  Mr.  Knight  infonned  us  that  he 
believed  each  head  of  flowers  would  yield  from  a  teaapoonfiil  to  a  dessert- 
spoonful Dt  a  time.  After  being  exhausted,  a  fre^  *npply  is  accreted ;  )0 
tnat  the  quantity  Chat  one  head  might  produce,  if  the  tree  were  fmptaill; 
shaken,  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  duration  of  the  flowers. 
f'arieliei  and  Hi/bridt. 

I  R.  <i.  1  languineum  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  SRO.,  has  the  corollaa  blood* 
coloured,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  species.  Those  q)oken  of 
above  are  of  this  kind. 
i  R.  a.  2  rciicum  Swt.  Brit.  FUGard.,  Bd  ser.  t.  389.,  Bot  Reg.,  t, 
1240.,  ha^i  roBy-coloured  corollas.  This  variety  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Smith,  at  Combe  House,  in  1819,  from  Nepal  seeds,  and  the  plants 
Howered  when  they  were  not  more  than  2  ft.  hi^.  Accordiiig  to 
Dr.  Wallich,  S.  a.  roseum  occurs  with  R.  a.  nlveum  on  the  mouB- 
t^n  of  Shcojiore,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  less  tender  than  R.  arboreum 
sangutneum,  which  is  found  at  a  much  lower  elevation,  and  it  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  quite  hard^.  There  are  plaoti  of  this  sort 
at  Mr.  Knight's  and  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
tR.a.3  nlvnm  Swt. ;  R.  Album  Ifatmlt,  MSS.,  SwI.  Fl.-Gari.,  U  148., 
Don'i  Mitl.,  iii.  p.  814. ;  R.  arboreum  fldribus  nf  veis  2>.  Uon  Prod. 
Fl.l>ref>.,p.l5i.;R.aTbire\imi\huia!Vatl.PLAiiai.Rar.,u.Ul»».i 
has  white  flowers  spotted  with  purple  on  the  upper  Up.  I^.  Lindley, 
speaking  of  this  variety,  a^ys,  "  Never  did  we  behold  any  flower 
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more  perfeclly  lovcty  than  this.  Its  leaves,  of  ihe  richest  anJ 
deepest  green,  mellowed  by  the  warni  lone  of  their  imiler  surface; 
its  large  clusters  of  bell-shaped  flowers,  hanging  loosely,  yet  com- 
pactiy,  by  their  slender  stalks ;  and  the  hall-transparent  snowy 
corollas ;  form  together  an  effect  which  fen  objectH  could  rival,  and 
none  surpass."  (Sol.  Reg.,  July,  1834.)  This  variety  and  S.  a. 
r^sciim.  as  already  remarked,  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  1^. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  Dr.  Wallich  statea  that  they  are 
confined  to  the  single  mountain  of  Sheopore :  R.  a.  rosetun  is 
there  by  far  the  moBt  common  variety.  He  says,  "  They  attain  the 
Nize  of  very  large  forest  trees,  and  are  noble  objects  at  all  times. 
They  blossom  simultaneously  in  April,  in  which  state  their  beauty 
surpasses  description,  the  ample  crown  of  Ihe  trees  being  entirely 
covered  with  bunches  of  large  and  elegant  blossoms."  The  common 
red-flowered,  or  parent,  species  (R.  a.  Hangulncum)  is  also  found  on 
Sheopore;  but  it  is  less  frequent  there  than  in  lower  situations, 
where  it  blossoma  a  month  earlier  than  the  varieties.  The  hardiness 
of  the  varieties  of  any  species  bein^  proved,  afibrda  a  nretumplion 
lliat  the  species  itself  is  only  accidentally  tender,  and  that,  after 
some  generations,  it  may  become  hardy. 

1  R.  a,  4  dnnamomeum;  R.  cinnamomeum  Wall.  Cat.,  No.  TGO.,and  Don't 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  Sftl. ;  has  the  leaves  clothed  with  an  inteUBC  rusty  to- 
mentum  beneath;  and  corollas  like  those  of  R.  a.  niveum,  but  not 
of  so  clear  a  white,  and  spotted  with  brown  instcail  of  purple.  It 
was  introduced  from  Nepal  in  18 17,  and  flowered  for  the  fuw  time 
in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1838. 

t  R.a.5  vcuittuiu  D.  Don,  Biit.  Fl^Gwvi.,  Hay,  1835,  Sd  ser.,  U  iB5., 
is  a  hybrid,  and  an  exceedingly  showy  and  interesting  plant.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.Wm,  Smitli,  ■'-" 

nurseryman,  Norbiton  Com- 
mon, near  Kingston,  Surrey, . 
from  seeds  of  .^.  cauc&sicum, 
that  had  been  fertJised  by 
the  pollen  of  B.  arborenm, 
and  appears  hardier  than  the 


Nunfry,  and  In  tuloui  Mlwn,  which  at  now  (Sept  I, 
planted  b;  dtlicn  nCMlll  ima  oriflu,  loit 
■  W.  n.  caupanula'tum  D.  Don.     The  bdUhape^owered  Rhododendron. 

Wfntiflnttfen.    1>.  Dm.  In  W«rn.  Mna.a.  p.  MB.;  Prod.  Fl.  Ncp.,  p.  153.;  D«i-i  H>lt,3.p,S«4. 

Butirtulmft.    Ladil.BiK.Cib.,tl9H.|  Hwin..dud.,Cd>.,l.eiI.j  anfour^.MS. 

Spec.  Char.,  tfc.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  mucronate,  rusty  beneath,  rather 
cordate  at  the  base.  Segments  of  corolla  flat,  eroarginate.  Ovarium 
6-celled,  glabrous.  Under  surfaces  of  leaves  clothed  with  fine  scaly  pu- 
bescence, at  first  of  a  purplish  hue,  then  changing  to  nearly  white, 
and  afterwards  to  a  deep  ferruginous  brown.  Flowers  co{uous,  disposed 
in  corymbose  clusters.  Pedicels  glabrous.  Bracteas  fringed.  Corollas 
Is"^.  pale  pink,  changing  to  white,  having  the  upper  lip  marked  with 
irreguUr  purple  spots.  Filaments  bearded  at  the  liase.  This  species 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  siic  of  its  flowers,  except  one  found  in  Juii&  Us 


AKBOKntTM   ARD   rBVTICBTDM. 


Dr.  HonfirliL  (Don't  JfiOl,  iil  p.844.) 
A  shruh.  jTowoig  to  the  hcigfat  of  from 
3  ft.  to  J  ft.,  m  nattre  of  Nqi^  on  Oos- 
rainEhiui,  a  hi|(h  muuDtain  to  the  north 
oC  the  vaU.ty.  It  was  raised  m  \»a,  by 
Messrs.  Lotiitigc?,  ftum  *eeiii  recfivcil  Iroa 
Dr.  W^idi,   sod  i-ymen  in   Aprtl.      This 

ri»  srema  Buvh  kss  tender  than  any  oT 
i>ttien  vet  rei-eiTed  ftooi  the  Rimnlaj'H ; 
■nU,  planu  havioic  stood  out  in  the  srboretum 
of  Neaars.  LoJJttces  for  several  winten 
without  MDtectiDi],  ud  sitbout  baring  re- 
(eJT«d  anj  irjun-,  it  may  be  considord  as 
TCTT  Marir  bvdT. 


k  *  n*w  it  Slf^  whirt  mmltjrt  — — 


§  a.  PuftniQiilii 


■,  30*  jr.  ANTaopo'so^  O.  On.    The  bi 

RhododcDiiron. 
|[    y    "       tlDnlB  X^a  Wtn.gBc].pL«ai  DhIM 

■ 5'«: 

■ndni  tn  ■  iifcxrt  nn,  uM  aban.    Flosai  ^liMii»ri^  wlthiir  iikni 
MMrt,  b4  nHBDw    C>i!CiiHi((iHatiniuitdadillbiipa,wi(hTUliwB 

MK.ULfSU'    Aikn*.  ftcB  lit  w  llltkidmaa 
IvnteiJ  m  larat  ul  fewn  a  Afnl  vKV^. 

.  Twtautai  B.  Dun. 


A.    Indian  ialf^Aanlj/  Aioieat  mlnadif  m  BriS^  Gttr4rtu. 
m  31.  R.  I'NDict  V  Sirt.  \a.  rmu  Ul<  The  Indiui  Aala. 

MiMI«ii<.iM     sm.  Fl-Gw^.«i,i.iM.!  DoB^M'ilL,3p.»U. 

XvnMiMt.  Boi.  Kkc,  t.  uaa  i  Lad(LBN.cab,t.*;j.i  SiR.FL.aud, 

a  itr.,  L  ItK  ;  ud  aaift-  ^ 


ft.  bich.  a  nwin  of  CMu  ud  Japu,  when 
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•  R  f.  a  nunlcnm  Don't  Mia,  &  |l  8U.  i  A.  1.  ph«f«a  SmI.BrM.  rt.-Oari,  Ed  Hr.t  IB.. 

Root,  in  Aif,  Mag,,t.^sei.;  A.  Adinila phonlcB Hcst  in  A4.  Jtf^,,L3«».;  hu  Iha 

An  vftttntrt  thrubt  tmm  311.  to  10  It  In  Iktifhi,  md  In  BrilUi  nrdcni,  «h«nr  kl  b 
cKfttIf  HliniTedfU  ki  comnionlrkopt  In  IhvnOTK    Tt  «■■  Lnlmrfond  in  1SS4. 

•  It.l3pjKn^if<H;  A.  1. 1  Mn pMMi Hsol.  In  flu.  Uat-,  ,. 

t.  »B.,  Alt,  CW.,t.  1W1.  ihHiaublapuntEflaiiHt.  ;  ^J 

«  R.  I.  i  MyUknj  A.  Min.HuB  D«'t  Jtf&.i  Bl  HR  :  A.  I.  ^1 

tibi  r.Av<J.  .But.   Rrji..t.8U.,  Lo^d.   Bet.   Calf,  11363.,  - ''^ 
•ndourA.gSe.j  A,feliri)lii  Wooi.  In  Bof  Maj.,t.  SSOl,; 

»l«wlpBliin.ii.d/Sin|[rutltrlunlicnlniiltiiT™:«Uiig 

ioih.h«lghni     ii     .  '^u    .-1„.,.i,'i.,,.,l1,'.  uWbli 


i  fi&i/imK  Swt.,  Dnn'i  MilL.i  P.8L3.)  A.U,  igniiMfn  Horl.  i   llu  [lie  feur  laocr  Hf. 
menu  odhecaroUi  AuK-nMiMmd  *ad  UieHipertDr  one  U^u,  nod  abtolHal;  dotud.  & 


cuidrovif  ten  ..,■'*  d«p  roiT  purpte^  ipcrttHl 

d«p  ivd  uuide.     A  h^Etfjil  rram  A.  I  letitfol^M,  imprqtniEed  willi  tha  poUfa  of  A-  li 


.  Hefl. — Flnwcn  ofonnfa 

.  HilL,  1  p.  MK. ;  A,  L  l^ts  flgr/, ;  hu  double  TeHow  acMen, 
.  Dan'i  MllL,  3.  p.  Mli.  ;  A.  i.  >p*ChulkU  HoH.  i  bu  tb*  Ism  u. 
id  bnet  wilb  nirtj  lUlia.    FlovBrn  lu|r,  ■olHiuj,  deep  ntb. 
B.,  Uon'i  Hl^S.  nMS.  1 


of  Chiu  and  I'vta. 

■  R.  ■-  IJ  OiBticliit.aum  ;  A.  L  Uinleliidsd  FulMi'i  Hag.  or  BoL,  JulT.  ISM;  U  Kuiet 

whuitiiped.    llwuintraducnirniiil  China  bid^pUlnDinteil,  In  IBM,  udphMiBa 
tiF  had  in  Uie  tOaan  Stmt  Nunm,  and  at  Hcam  Loddlfet'K 

■  S.  i.  14  latmhMm  i  A.  L  lataKlli  Umdl  Bit.  /tir-,  L  ITOQ. ;  ha>  Oniienor  a  t>rl«hl  dear  Mck 

colour,  a  little  tlngod  with  nm;  and  the  plant  la  mnarliablr  taubl,  ind  alnindaDt  U 
leave.,  which   ha.e  a  nulgr  linre.      It  waa  Introdueid  from  China  In   1BS3,  Itr  Mr. 
M'KJIIigan  i  and  planu  niar  be  8ad  In  the  EaDUc  Munarr,  Klu'i  RiwL 
*  a,  1.  IS  warirwiHtm  Blum.,  Don't  Mill,  3.  p  846.  i  A.  L  •ailF(IU  Imdl. ;  hu  tbe  i-areUtt 


ihe  drawinft  o(  It  teni  to  Europe  -,  and  to  procurr  which  many  ai 

Uit%n)U|hl  allt*  to  Enflanit,  br  the  freat  care  of  Mr.  vklllli 
■hlpOn>(ll,«nd  ■■•identadiBlrcr  otplinti,  Tbn an ipaciBen 


■  38.  R.  sins'nsb  Swt.    (A.itscm»£aM)    The  ChineM  Azalea. 

l^tUtflcattm.    Swt.  FL.Oard  ,t!9(L  (  Don'l  MilL 


K.  aar.,  4r    Leaia  elUptic,  acullili,  ^loe^r  pubeaeant, 
md,  thoufh  declduotd,  jel  fhlUng  off  to  j 


CDlouKd, penUndmui.  {Dam-i »UL, 3.  p-StB^  Itiianatlte 
In MaTu'jun^.    Iln! IntnducKl  In  1823 1  v£  la  InT^ 

•  H.  t.  S  jfat/KXW  Swt  Fl.-Oatd,  t  «t  j    A.  ).  i  k. 
^tha  fllntgrlnWMi^te^.  >FtFri».,«.  p,1IS.| 
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ihlnlnri.  rtolliHl  xllh  inrawd  tiriMta*.  Flnwin  imondiau.  CalrctH  iiaialMI 
UncnSaU.  icuu,  dHpli  ImKlMd.  briMll.  Fllunntl  llirimui.  M«H  HnnI,  iilk( 
ftmnlhr  rnnmock,  a— ♦rtlaig,  procimibBit.  iJttd.  Biuiebn  (kKtdtd.  iHff  a  tte 
lii.s  b«r(  villi  ipprnxH *(>«» bMlH,  whirfi i^'gr'a bmwp  ■■  iwajINt  Qjjy. 

bri"u>ni  ulmeD  eokwr,  Rlabim  gutddci'uit  llnb  mf«Sii«,  wkh  nMam  Miig  Mai 
thf  upper  lD)n  lurkcd  with  dniMjraiiima  nmTlto-'f  MU-.IIL  rBiaiTfcHntl^ 

hoin"n.u>Vft."hlih,'inIu>ear  Juu,  SvMtlBaIn  tbfial  Jiuc    lolndaari  ia 
1^  but,  at  ptaent,  atRiDef;  nn  In  BiMA  (ul«^ 
a.  R.  rrlituHUum  D.  Don'i  MSS,,  Don^  HltL,  1  n  SK :  A.  rctkuUta  ^^   ^'^^"""^'Tfi' 

KUle,  rather  ccpTiaHDUi,  AlHT^nflv  h^rr.  rlaucDULVKt  reticulltclT 'C^'i*"  "*"**'"-  H**™  «•»-'* 
nrSlthlih,  itiff  I.«tbi  Uiff'.  11  In.  kixii,  inniM  at  tb«  tK«,bt1«ht  (nei,ind  •hlDlna  aboit^loM 
with  ■  feir  apprnicil  briitka,  ai  wall  ■•  thr  Taun|  ■hoDtl   7«a  li  a  JiruN  *  "tire  ofjapu,  oclkl 

IIM,  bi  Mr.  Knifhl  of  Klns'a  Rsiid,  CheUn ;  but,  ai  It  lui  u 


111  April  and  Itaj. 

B.  Indian  Aiuiletu  not  yei  itUroduetd. 
m  R.  Kiinim  Don-a  HID.,  3.  p.  846.;    A.  arilbni  A  mbliOBia  rkwli  A  J^.,n  ISI.;b« 

thcl*a»ri  o«ale,  mucranulaU,  and  acuU  at  [he  baie.  eorlicenii,  and  fTon  I)  In.  to  Sin,  bac.     TTw 

•  H.  «>iTDi»)/>i«n.  l>iKi;  A.miicnmtuBh>n.£^.,pSS3.iljtihnib.aiiatlTCDrchina:aBd, 
KcordlDi  Id  C:.  Dnn,  "  paiuft  the  tinu  u  A.  tediOiliaiii'-  (A.  L  Uh  UmJL). 

m  R  /lariii.i'aiai  1,-:  nm  i  A.  r«niaiinirbl>aAHnr>  h  JUaiL  AMr.,  p.g51,bul  ml  antstb ;  KbiW 
Icsin  liDear-tanaolaU.  luniijieuinlnaled,  Mtb  reenrTtd  marglBi,  dathad  with  illkr  tewn  u  bMb 

«H.nWH».l>on:  A.inilllilUna,.Sififr.,|iLBU^huIhebniKhHrllBae:lbeleHaiibto«Ja^ 
diotl!    Tube  ctethed  ■1th  rilkir  UnHntum     uTa  ■  ahnib,  ■  sallTe  aT  oilDii "  ^^  *** 

aR.  LewrtrAnaO,  OHi  A.  punclUi Zair.  Ck*^  |k IIS. ;  ^ir  t'-T'i--riliTirnnlMri.  iiniri  iiillii. 
nnren imnlnal.  (Daa*.  MW^ 3.  p. Bw"  It  i a ihrab! i natl'n if  CDehli^C^^wl^ it gSmm 

ibtbrighinrin.  DC  jit. 


Tlie  uril  beM  luilcd  tor  Ihew  planla  i>  heath  mauld,  nr  peat  u  It  li  aaoMUl*  cdlad,  Bttcd  silk 
llae  loua  and  leteuble  mouliL  Foi  mring  planta  rrnn  Kcd,  uid  ihii^  grostna  ih*  wuiti,  auk 
a  campoM,  «  eren  peat  alant,  or  undi  Inam,  will  nifflu  ^  but,  for  pradudnc  lai|B  pUat^  whiet  lUI 
flower  pmnuelT.  the  rmrno:  or  mted  dung,  or  of  Kne  other  manan  In  whieh  mlnul  autto'  <•  !■■ 
i4uiM,  requlmlobeadderi.  Thei(>leiidlJipeclmeninf  AiUaaad  JlhoiiidfaidnaiAk' 
■tlTKl  as  much  Mtentlnn  In  the  April  and  NaT  eihlMUoni  nTont  HaRknltir— "-^  " 


and  MaT  eihlMUoni  Df  ont  HaRknltgnl  SedctlM  bM  IB 

, in  In  nrj  rich  Mil,  and  oBen  wnterad  wlUi  liquid  minare.    Tin  liiiMaii  aiifcn 

wne  parttcuUrl*  require  a  1Kb  toil.  In  cedn  to  flower  fntij  mad  itMndutlTi  md  peoduee  Ihoie 
•plendMpjranldaorWniHHiuwhMiiiniaBiucli  admired  at  our  ihowt.  On  tfi*  otbeT hand,  wks 
the  Indian  ipMiM  or  Ahodod^ndron  and  Artie*  ate  to  be  treated  aihaV-bar^.lliBriii^ttnlietnm 
In  hh]  whlFh  la  poor  father  tlun  rich,  and  kept  drr,  mere  nptdalljr  In  autnm.  In  oadei  to  Emu* 
theuToduction  of  no  more  wood  th«n  can  be  rlpeneiL 

iTie  lituatlon  mnet  luitable  Ah-  hjilf-harUv  rhododendrDni  and  auleat  would  aineir  to  b*  ■  baeds 
in  rwnl  of ■  well  ftcinc  Ita*  eait :  becaUK  afmon  all  the  meds  at  Ihe  order,  tniwn  spaeiaOT ^ 
EhelndlinipeclMofUicinieiaXhodod^ndronand  AUIe*,BrenBli>«or«DD-  ^^ 


■ndtrilliiilaTllirplinlrTT  thr  rrrnlnTiit-ititiyr  ttitiiM hr  In plint  Ihrm  In  i  fimeiiiatwi.  nllll  * 
nmriibt*  inot  and  ildea,  both  oTwhlch  couM  be  talien  awar  IniumiDn':  srtn  an  open  apace brtwiea 
IKo  walla,  bulH  In  the  dinctlon  of  north  and  nouth  i  and  on  iihli  h  mill  a  liiniinaij  iiirfiaiiM  lii 

the  haWhardf  bMtht  (p  ll'mj  If  the  Indian, « tree,  rhndodeodmii  were  m^nb}  iCnuema  la 
the  open  ■ninnd,b*lna«r«frrRii,  (her  miaht  be  cnrrml,  durlnf  winter,  tmh  a  raaf  of  board!  m 
thalrlied1iuidlM,wltIi«lr  afrwwindowiliere  and  there,  at  ii  pracUMd  with  oikih  mB  la  the 
north  (if  Italr.  and  HinetiBKa  about  Patla 

PnfariUiim,  Th*  Indian  tree  rfaododendmni  are  pnnaialed  bt  Inwa,  or  bf  tntamm  on  K. 
pfintirun  or  jl.  ralawtUnie  i  and  ther  nai  aim,  thouzh  with  dlfflruhf,  ba  increaaed  be  enttkB  at 
llie  irowini  wood,  planled  In  Hnd,  and  then  doKl;  enetcd  with  a  ball.|laH.  and  put  InM  baat  All 
the  Indian  uilee*  are  verr  readllj  prawaud  by  cutllntn  oT  the  Tounc  wood.  Bath  thmluikiiihwa 
and  aialeat  ripen  aaedi  In  our  jireeDJtouaet  i  and  tbeae  ihouki  be  town  lin^idlalilj  aAet  balac 
lathered,  or  ver;  carlr  In  Ihe  alHinit.  In  flat  iwh  or  poU  tlUad  wlih  aandr  peat,  or  pew  Baind  wtt 
a  liuleluan  andund.    The  atrdi  ahould  hr  rcrrered  ■•  illfhtl;  aa  pnailUe,  and  then  ptared  Inanr; 
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gmtlc  hsl  tn  ■  buu.  0[  Id  iibidiiaDil  Dolitpiiitor  ■  (iw-houH,  uklnt un tlut,  u  mxri  nth* 

Itiihl,  tludliit  (hem,  m  (be  hiss  Una,  tram  tha  iiui'i  nia,  Th>  gitUt»  can  ataould  be  Ukm  to 
keep  (he  lemiBBtun  and  moUlui*  aa  ai(ua]  u  puaRi)^  ami  w  MpMe  Ike  taHtaraaHUigai  wtlw 
morning  and  altenwon  llfliii  but  la  exclude  Ibe  miiMaT  hd,  Aa  aaao  aa  tbe  plmta  k««  ant  tvo 
atIknela>n,lhayatiuuldlietnBq>laaled[slaBtl>«pui«no(i,1IUadirtth  the  iw  kinder  nil, 
andablftedlDlaixiuaf  ilaiier  tiuaiBonaj  [taaKartiiaubflUad^itkttHnMta.  Thli  pneta 
DMj  be  coallHuedftii  two  BT  three  ;ear>,>lien  the  rlaatamU  hamatuhwil  tkebeJcMorinaiSfL 
tatn.,arcordin|lraithe;  ha?c bkca kapils  a  hlfber  or  Imer  lempamute;  Tbe  nalm  nar  ba 
(bread  Ibrirard  villi  Ihc  beat  at  a  lUie,  ■>  at  to  make  lao,  or  eren  tbcee,  ibatita  In  ■  veer  1  iHttba 
thododflndront  do  not  lo  readllj  admit  of  ejipedltloui  cOUure.  Both  rliododeodroot  aiid  ■laltaii 
whether  of  the  hardy  or  halHuTrir  ipedea,  ftim  nwfllT  i  ind,  by  ihit  poceii,  or  retanUUDo,  u) 
be  made  to  Oower  at  anyuaiod  or  tke  jev. 

Genus  XXI. 


nm 


KA'LM/^  L.     Tub  Kalmi*.    Lm.  Sy4l.  Dec&ndrU  Moni^^iB. 
Iilriiltfiaaiom.    I.ln.  Oen,  N0.54&1   Ointn.  PrucL,  1.  p-Sas.  L  E&j  Juu.  Geo.,  UB.1  Nutt.  Ob. 
AincF.,  I.  p.a>7.|  l>on'iHllL,lp.BiU. 

ilrriM/iVai.    Named  M  Unnmt  In  honour  of  FrUr  Kaln,  profaHor  at  Abo,  la  Snellen  1  author  of 

TmrA  Kt  Amrrica  ta  nss. 

Jlcicription.  Low  cnrcrgreeii  shnibe,  highly  ornamental  in  their  foliage  ood 
flowers  i  nntiveD  t>f  North  America ;  of  eaiiy  culture  ia  peaty  soil,  anil  pro- 
jingated  by  laytTs,  Heeds,  or  cuttings. 

■  I.  K.  latifo'lia  L.    The  brocd-leaved  Kalmio. 

MmimoTtioi.  Lin,  Sp..5eo.;  Blnl.  Med.  Bet,  p.  133. ;  Punh  FI  Aswr.  ■qit,l.p,lM!  DoB'i 
HIM.,  S.  ]k  asn.  i  LnU.  (-'aL,ed.  1B% 

Sngru'iim  Curt.  BoL  Mir,' L  I7J.  I  Wangh.  Anrr..  t'sS-tSO.;  CMMb-Ox.,  S.  LX.;  Tita 
□irh.,t3&  r.  ].  1  Fluk,  Matit.,t.J7V.  f.O.;  nttoarfig.SSO 

spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  on  long  petiole*,  scattered,  or  3  in  a  whori,  oval, 
corioceout,  smooth,  and  sreen  on  both  aurfacea.  Corymbs  terminal,  downy, 
and  vii>cid.<2)on'i  Jtri/;,,ui.  p.8A0.)    Flowers  — 

white,  tinted  with  pole  pink,  delicately  apotted. 
A  shrub,  very  eleKunt  when  in  flower,  growing 
to  the  hdght  of  from  311.  to  10  ft.;  a  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
on  the  sides  of  stonj  hills.  It  was  introduced 
in  1734,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  This 
shrub,  in  ila  native  soil,  continues  flowering 

Eat  part  of  the  summer;  and,  according  to 
Im,  forms  one  of  the  greaEeat  ornaments  of  ^ 
those  ports  of  America  where  it  is  indigenous ; 
aiid  it  is  only  in  partkular  places  where  it 
thrives ;  though,  accordiiM  to  Michaus,  on  f 
Uic  Allcghaniea  it  occupies  tracts  of  more  | 
than  100  acres.  These  are  generally  rocky, 
sterile,  and  near  water.  After  it  was  intro- 
duce<l  into  Enf>land,  it  was  for  several  years 
very  unsuccessfully  cultivated,  till  Hr.  Peter  Collinson  procured  some 
pUinta  of  it  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the  climate  being  nearer  to  that 
of  England,  than  either  that  of  Carolina  or  Vii^ia,  the  plants  obtained 
from  it  grew  vigorously,  and  flowered  in  Mr.  Catesby'i  garden  at  Pulham, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  1741.  Leave*  of  this  apecies  arc  poisonous 
to  cattle  and  sht^p,  but  not  to  deer.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  is  used 
by  the  ludians  for  making  spoons  and  other  domestic  utensils.  MichsuK 
slates  that,  of  all  the  Aniencnn  woods,  that  of  the  Kalmta  latifolia  the 
most  nearly  riacmblea  the  European  box ;  so  that  it  might  be  probably 
worth  while  to  import  it  fur  the  use  of  wood-engravers. 
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t.    Lin.  Sp.,  £61.1  Funh  FL 


The  Darn>w4esTed  Kalmia. 
aipt,  L  p.  t86L  i  DiB-i  Hui,  a.  p.  asoi  t 


:  LaU.   Bot  U).,i.Ha.i  C«t**.  Cw.,  &  L 


J,upa<fimg:    Cbil  Bt*.  fh^.t 
et'ib.,  C.»  £  i  ;  «Ml  ouijlj,  960. 

;^c.  C'lior.,  S/c.  Leaves  petiolate,  scattered,  or  3  in  a 
whorl,  oblong,  obtuae,  rather  ruity  beneath.  Corymbs 
lateral.  Bracteas  linear.  PeJunclei  and  calyxes  clothed 
with  glandular  pubescence.  (Don'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  850.) 
Flowers  dark  red.  This  shrub  is  called  iheep  laurel, 
because  it  is  considered  poisonous  to  sheep.  A  iihrub, 
growing  from  I  IV.  to  2  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  bogs,  swamps,  ,''21j--!'\ 
and  sometimes  in  dry  mountain  lands.  It  was  intro-  /V^M^  \ 
duced  in  1736,  and  flowers  from  May  to  July.  /'"'^s^^^i    ^ 

a  A',  a.  3  orala  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.   Sept.,  i.  p.  896.,  is  a  natire  of  Ne« 
Jersey,  on  the  mountains,  with  brcwder  leaves  am]  a  tallo-  stem. 
■.  3.  K.  CLAti'cA  AU.     The  glaucous-i^cnf  Kalmia. 
UnHfraOim.  Ml.  HoTlK™,Bie.iiM;  Punh  Ft  Aowt.  Sti]t,  1.  p.  »s.  j  Dn^  MilL,  &  ^  tJ> 

Sammfmr.     K.  oolifWu  ll'tuigl,  Acr  Sac.  Brral.,  8.  p  [»,  t  5. 
Airmail.     Cun  But.  Has.,  L  177.  ;    lam.  IlL,  L  te.  g  L-H«ht  Kn.  Ni 
Oob.,  LlaUS.  i    Wio|h.  Ai:t.SocllaoL,aplfel.S.i  uhI  oai  V  WL 

Spec.  Char.,  Sic.  firanchlets  somewhat  8.«dged. 
Leaves  opposite,  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  smooth  i 
glaucous  beneath,  with  revolute  edges.  Corymbs  ^ 
t^uiinal,  compound,  bracteate.  Pedicels  and  aJyies 
glubrous.  {Diin't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  660.)  A  very  hand- 
some, uprij:ht.  small  shrub,  from  1  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  with 
pale  reJ  flowers.  According  to  NutCall,  the  flowers  ' 
lire  disposed  in  terminal  compound  corymbs,  each 
corymb  composed  of  3  racemose  corymbules ;  and 
the  pedicels  and  calyxes  are  said  by  him  to  be  clothed 
with  powdery  viscid  pubescence.  A  native  of  the 
bogs  of  Canada,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain 
lakes  of  New  York  and  Penns]  Ivania,  and  of  the 
Island  of  Sitcha  It  »as  introduced  in  1767,  and 
Houers  in  April  and  May.  The  flower  is  comparable 
tu  a  miniature  parasol :  the  corolla  to  the  covering, 
the  stttuiens  to  the  rays  that  keep  the  covering  dis- 
tended, and  the  style  to  the  handle. 

a.  K.g.  i  totmarinifvlia  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  296. — Learea  linear, 
more  revolute  on  the  matins,  and  having  the  undo'  sur&ce  grcoi. 
Mr.  Pursh  discovered  this  variety  in  a  bog  near  Albany,  and  » 
inclined  to  think  it  a  distinct  species. 

M  4.  K.  cuneaVa  Michx.  The  wedge-shaped-Jracmf  Kalmia. 
MMtti<aiH»-  MIcbLFL  Bur.  Aimct.  1,  pEJT.j  Punh  FL  ABcr.  Stp(.,I.p.»s.)  D>BVMUI.,S.pkSU 
Spec.  Char.,  j'c.  Leaves  scattered,  sessile,  cuneate-oblong,  plandularly  pu- 
bescent beneath,  minutely  armed  at  the  apei.  Corymbs  lateral,  f^-Aowcred. 
Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  deciduous.  Flowers  while,  red  at  the  botiom, 
disposed  in  sessile,  lateral,  bsligiate  clusters.  (Don't  MUI.,  iiL  p.  8M>.)  A 
shrub.  1 — i  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Carolina,  on  the  mountains,  u  wm  Mao- 
duced  in  1820,  and  flowers  in  Hay  and  June. 

■  o.  K.  niRSu'TA  Wall.     The  bury  Kalmia. 

""4n'''?!;rt.*BM!'lta'^i'^'* '  ^^*'  ^  *""'  ^^'  '■•''*"  ilidau  Ft  Bat.  Amt., L 

lifmmjimr.    K.  cilitii  Airir.'  IIk,  IH. 

Kanrarmgi.    fun.  Bat.  M>i.,i-13K  ,  utAnui^c.m^. 
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Spec.  Char.,  4v.  Branches,  leaves,  and  calyxes  very  hairy. 
Leaves  opposite  anil  alternate,  almost  sessile,  elliptic 
Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  l-flowered,  longer  tban  the 
leaves.  (I^on'i  Mi//.,  iii.  p.  830.)  A  beautiM  little  shrub, 
but  difficult  to  cultivate ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
S  ft.  to  3  ft.  Leaves  small,  like  thyme.  Flowers  large, 
red.  A  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georeia,  in  barren 
pme  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1786,an(rflowers  from 
June  to  August.  From  ibesmAUsize  of  the  leaves,  and. 
the  diminutive  habit  of  growth  of  the  plant,  it  might  be' 
admitted  among  the  genus  £ricB,  in  what  night  be  called 
a  miscellaneous  ericetum ;  takiag  care  to  plant  it  in  a 
suitable  soil. 

Genus  XXII. 


a 


MEMZIE'S/J  Smith.    Thb  Men 

JJntlOemim.  SuKb  Icon.  InaL,  X. ;  NuK 
17.  p.  ITtt 

DtrUatkm.    Namnl  In  hHwiir  at  ArdUiaU  Utniia,  P.E.S.,  tie.,  •ajgeoa  iwl  nuIunllA 
Sut  of  Xntnel,  Nl«Holtanil,''vm  DlmMl  Lund,™'  ''*"°'^°*  "  on  I  e  ooM 

Deicripiiim.     Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America. 

■  I.  M.  pbrruoi'nei  Smiih.     The  mstj-^fiowervd  Menziesia. 

UfiUillciulnt.    SmiUi  iRn,  InnL,  1. |i.  58.  L  SB.;  Punli  n.  Aiut.  Sept.,  1.  p. 861  j  DoD'i  M 

^mm^.    M.  uieeoWrliSa^fj*,  J»M.  £o*t,  No.tl.  OfiS 

Exrnnmei.    Snltta  Icon.  Incd.,  1,  p.5«.  LSti.)  ukI  our  J%.963.  ^^ 

^>ec.  Char.,  ^c.      Corolla   urceolate,  with   rounded   lobes.  , 
Leaves  and   branches  hairy.     Leaves   obovate-lanceolate.       ,^ 
Flowers  of  a  rusty  colour.  (Don't  JHill.,iu,  p.  S50.)     A   ^  •'* 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  fr. ;  a       "        "^     ' 
of  the  nonh-west  coast  of  America,  particularly  t       -       , 
Columbia  River,  and  on  the  Island  of  Sitcha.   It  was  intra-  L 
duced  in  181 1,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

•  2.  M.  GLOBULtVis  Saliib.     The  globulBr-,/fouvrerf  Henxiesia. 

IdnUfficiatai.     Saliib.  Pu,  Lonil.^M.  1  Funh  Fl.  AmR.  aM.,  I.  n  !Ek  ;  Dun'i  HilL,  3.  p.  &KL 
armmrmri.    H.  SmllliH  Mlchi.  h.  Bot.  Ama„pu  !35.i  AiUaipOiw  L«i.  /U.,ULj   M.  pUten 

Spec.  Char.,^r.  Corolla  globose,  with  rounded  lobes;  leave*  and  branches 
hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate.  Flowers  yellowish  brown,  (i^on't  Jl^.,  tii, 
n.H50.^  A  shrub,  erawing  to  the  height  of  from  3ft.  to  3  ft.;  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  on  high  mountains ;  plentiful  on  the  Cacapoore 
Mountains,  near  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  It  was  introduced  in  1806,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Genus  XXIII. 


□ 


AZA'LEA  D.Don.     Thb  Azalea.     Lin.  Syil.  Pent&ndria  Honog/nia. 

Iilmlifiraliait.    1)  Don  In  Edinb.  Fhll.  Joom. ;  Doo^  Hill.,  3L  p.  gn 
Sywi^niKi.    Aiblea  |i[ocllatKU  Ltm.  ind  mmj  ■ulhoni  LoUdnlite  D 

UcrlnriuiL    Krom  iitiiijRS,diT,«arW;  In  rtfR«mla  the  hiblullon  of  the  p)int 

Dniript'mn.      A   diminutive,  procumbent,  evergreen   shrub, 
Britain  and  North  America. 

*o  2 
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■»  I.  A.  frocu'hbeks  L.    The  procumbent  Anlca. 

UfMSkalion.    IJn.3p.,9)&  j  Punii  Fl  Ancr,  Svpt.,  L  p,  IM  i  !>«■■  MUL,3.  ;>  " 

^nmfmeM,    Cb^mmitcon  pncbnibeat  Lh^  EnuKu,  1.  p.mL  •,  t  _^._i-i_;^ a. 

Xtutmiiui,    Ft  Din..  1 9. :  Un.  Fl.  I-wit,  rO.  2.,  p.  eo.  L  e. 
Cdl,l7:(iii  Bat.  lJlK..S.p.6t.L5S.i  uKlourVsM. 

Geographtf,  Sfc.  NatiTe  of  Europe,  on  a 
plendlul  on  the  tops  of  mountains  in  Scotland,  but 
rare  on  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  England.  In 
North  America,  it  is  found  wild  in  the  alpine  regions 
of  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  and  on 
Orsnd&ther  Mountain,  Carolina,  &c.  A  procumbent 
shrub,  flowering  in  April  and  Maj,  and  requiring  to 
be  vrown  in  sandy  peat,  either  in  a  border  or  in  pots, 
ana  in  an  airv  situation.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
rosiMMloured ;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  do  not  appear 
in  Carolina  till  July.  The  same  author  says,  "  This 
plant  has  so  much  affinity  to  i^edum  Auxitolium  Ait. 
(Leioph^llum  (hymiBlium  /'rri.),  that  I  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  persuade  myself  Oiat  they  are  distinct 
plants.  Comparing  specimens  of  diHerent  rarieties  of  the  latter,  with  tbow 
of  A.  procumoens  irom  different  countries,  in  Mr.  l,anibert's  herfaariuin,  I 
could  find  no  other  distinction  between  both,  than  that  of  the  Udum  being 
an  upright  little  shrub,  with  decandrous  flowers,  which  are  white,  whereas  the 
present  species  has  procumbent  stems,  and  pentandrous  red  Aowen.  It  moM 
certainly  ought  to  be  taken  from  this  genus,  or  else  all  the  rest  but  this  one 
united  with  Ahodod^ndron."  (^Purth  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  155.)  This  hsi 
been  done  by  Mr.  David  Don,  in  his  new  arrangement  of  the  order  Eridcac, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  O.  Don's  Mill.,  and  which  we  hare  followed. 


Genus  XXIV. 


□ 


LEIOPHY'LLUM  Pen.     Thb  LBiopnVLLUN.     Un.  Syit.  Decandria 
Mooogynia. 

liltnlfficaliam.    I'm.  EnA.,  Lp.  477.1  Sfnag.  Sfit.  !.^t7S. :  Dm*!  HIIL.S.  |lS51. 

i^nonymfa.    Amufnine  Purui  FL  Amtt.  Sepl.i  1.  p^vBO, ;  rUchtn  Svirti;   IMam  iuKirMtna 

„*!«i_i"-,^... 


■.  1.  L.  mTNiFO^LiuH  Pert.    The  Thyme-leaved  Ldc^^llnni. 
M.  'Phk  Endi., 


HiTmtfftUuQi  Lam.  6tcl.,  S  p.  iSS.,  uid  /u.,  (.ies.  t^; 
LMum  nrpTUinUium  L-liirll.  SHrp-  Wo*.,  t.  L  la  i  Ainnifr. 
•int  tuiSrblu  Pars!  FL  Amrr.  Srfit,  1.  p  3U1. ;  tend  Mrrue. 

£ikn'iii<ivi-  B*rgim  In  AM.  Petne.,  1T77,  p.  1.  IS.  f.  ii 
BM.  R«.,  I.  ML  ;  Ail,  Hon.Kei>..1.p.6B.;  Codd.  HoL  CitL, 
LfiS.;  r*m.  IIL,  t.3S3.,  Cg.j  L'Hiht,  8Ur[t  Hsi.,  S.  t  Ifti 
Kd  our  A.  066, 

Deichption,  ^c.  Ashrub,fi'om6in.to  Ift.high, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  mountains  of 
Carolina,  particularly  on  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Catawba  ridge.  It  is  an  elegant  little  shrub, 
growing  in  its  native  habitats,  according  to  Pursh, 
to  the  height  of  about  G  in.,  and  sometimes  a 
foot;  the  delicacy  of  its  leaves,and  abundance 


CHAP.  LXIX. 


ERICA  CSJE.      LEDUM. 


L. prailritum ;  Ammjrsbe  proslrktA  Suit.,  Loud,  Horl.  Bril,,  tio.tSZSl.; 
A.  Lyoni  Swi.  Hurt.  BriC,  ed.  1830,  p.  344. — Branches  Epreading.  Leaves 
oblong.  We  had  this  plant  some  years  ago,  but  have  non  lost  it.  ft  appeared 
distinct  rromL.jhymifolium  Pert.;  but,  whether  specifically  bo  or  not,  wenre 
uncertain. 

Genus  XXV. 


SO 


LE'DUM  L.     Tub  Ledum.     Liri.  Stfit,  Dedindria  Monog^nl. 


,    Lin.  Gtn.,  Na  Me, ;  Gmtii.  FrucL.  U;  p.  1«5, 
Dtrirailtm.    LrOtm  wai  tht  nunc  AppllAd  by  the  ■■ 
bouniiu  btan  Hxne  dluint  nKniUiiKe  lo  Ihe  pli 
Detcriplion,  ^c.     Bver^Teeo  shrubs  of  smalt  size,or  decumbent 
Europe  and  North  America. 

-.  1.  X.  PALU'sTKB  L.     The  Marsh  Ledum. 
MnOilkaUam,  Un.  S|>.,  «St. ;  CSd.  F1.  Du., ).  103L  i  Punh  Fl  Amcr.  StpL,  1.  p.  3D( 

mCam.  Bril.,  M6. 

£wnn>iwi.  DuHul  ArtL.l.  LRT-i  SchDilillBu]m..L  136.  :  Lodd. 
BM.  CA.,  I.  SeO.  ;  Htjnt  AbUltL,  t  57.  j  uut  ouijlf,  SfiS. 

i^p«?.  War.,  ^■c.  Leaves  linear,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins, clothed  with  rusty  tomentum  beneath.  Sta- 
mens 10,  longer  than  Ibe.  corolla.  Flowers  white. 
Leaves  resembling  those  or  rosemary.  (Don'i 
Mia.,  iii.  p.  851.)  A  shrub,  2  ft.  high ;  a  native  of 
Canada,  in  swamps,  and  round  the  mountain  lakes 
of  New  York;  in  Kotzebue's  Sound,  &c. ;  also 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  of  Denmark,  Silesia, 
&c.  It  was  introduced  in  I76i,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May. 

B-.  L.  p.  2  deeimbftu  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2., 
vol.  iii.  p.  46.,  is  a  decumbent  shrub,  a  native 
of  Hudson's  Bay. 

■  2.  L.  latifo'lium  Ail,     The  broad-leaved  Ledum.or  Labradc 
limlificalita.    Alt.  Hon.  Kev.,  S.  p.  GS.  i  Punh  FL  Amcr.  Snt.  1.  b,  SOD.  j  Don-i 
SjiMHiynM.     L.   ETcmlindkuni    Rrtt.  Oil.,*.   ^  K,   FL  t>aM.,l.aS!.;    L.      " 

ErfTonliiit.  JiCD.  Wn.,3.tt6t.iSchiiikdiBaum.,l.lM.;  LholIU.,  1.363,; 
Cl.i  Lodd.  Bat  CalL,L53i.i  FL  Dui.,  C. S6T.  1  aadoaTjIf.aei. 

Sjier.  Char.,  S[c.  Leaves  liDear.oblong,  with  replicate  mar- 
gins, clothed  with  rusty  tomentum  beneath.  Stamens  A, 
about  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  white.  (^Don'i 
Mill.,  iii,  p.  857.)  A  larger  and  broader-leaved  shrub 
than  L.  paluntre ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  2  fl.  to 
4  ft.  1  the  leaves  or  which  are  said  to  be  used,  in  L^ra- 
dor,  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  the 
flowers,  A  native  of  Canada,  in  mossy  swamps ;  and  of 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay. 
This,  or  the  preceding  species,  has  lately  been  found 
in  Ireland.  It  was  introduced  in  1763,  and  flowers  In  — ' 
April  and  May. 

4«  3 
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«.  3.  L,  CANADB^NSE  Lodd,    The  Canadian  Ledum. 

Identification.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  1049. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  851. 
Engraeingt.     Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  L  1049. ;  and  our^i;^.  9(i8. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-petiolate,  white  beneath. 
Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  umbellate  corymbs,  large. 
Flowers  white.  (Don's  Miii.,  iu.  p.  851.)  A  shrub, 
from  3  in.  to  6  in.  high ;  a  native  of  Canada,  in  swamps ; 
and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  is  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens,  but  the  year  of  its  introduction  is 
uncertain. 

Sect  IIL     Vaccisie^je  D.  Don. 

Ident^atkm.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  PhU.  Joum.,  17.  p.  152. ;  Don't  Mill,  3.  pc  Sin. 

Sect.  Char.,  S^c.  Anthers  2-celled.  Ovary  connate  with  the  calyx.  Disk 
perigynous,  nectariferous.  Fruit  baccate.  Gemmation  scaly.  The  genera  in 
this  section  agree  with  Taccinium  in  the  ovary  adhering  to  the  calyx.  (Don't 
MilLf  iu.p.Sdl.)  Deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America;  cultivated  in  peat  soil,  and  propagated,  generally,  by  di- 
vision of  the  plant,  but  sometimes  by  layers,  and,  when  necessary,  by 
cuttings  or  seeds. 

Genus  XXVI. 


FACCrNIUM  L.    The  Whortleberry.    Lin.  Si/tt.  Oct-Dec4ndria 

Monog^nia. 

IdenMeatkm.    Lin.  Gen.,  191. ;  Ait  Hart  Kew.,  2.  p.  355. ;  Purth  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p  S8S. :  Ju«. 

0«n.,  Its. ;  Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p  8&1 ;    Lam.  Ill,  286. ;  Ocrtn.  Fruct,  t  28. ;    Dooli  MilL,  1 

p.  851. 
Svnonymei.     Htia  id«'a  Toum.  Inst.,  1 377. ;  Airellc,  Pr. ;  Heidelbeere.  Grr. 
Derwatkm.     An  ancient  Latin  name,  but  whether  of  a  berry  or  a  flower,  na»  been  a  pctfnt  in  <ti^ute 

among  critics,  ai  well  as  it«  etymology. 

Description.  The  species  are  shrubs,  varj'ing  in  height  from  6  in.  to  10  ft., 
some  natives  of  Europe,  but  the  greater  part  of  North  America.  They  are 
gemmaceous,  with  the  bud  scales  often  permanent  on  the  base  of  the  small 
branches ;  and  the  leaves  often  beset  with  resinous  dots.  The  flowers  are 
pedicellate,  and  either  in  solitary  racemes,  or  in  tufts.  They  are  generally 
drooping,  inodorous,  tinted  with  various  shades  of  red  or  pink,  never  blue, 
and  scarcely  ever  yellow.  They  are  succeeded  by  berries,  black,  purple, 
bluish,  or  red,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  generally  eatable :  some  oi  them 
agreeable,  and  excellent  in  tarts;  and  others  austere,  acid, and  scarcely  whole- 
some in  a  raw  state.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  species  are  in  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  from  the  whole  of  them  never  having  been  studied 
together  in  the  same  garden.  We  have  followed  the  arrangement  of  G.  Don, 
as  the  latest  and  best,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  ourselves  of  examining 
all  the  species  said  to  be  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens.  The  best  collec- 
tion of  large  plants  of  the  genus  Kaccinium,  in  En^and,  is  at  White  Knights; 
and  of  plants  for  sale,  at  Messrs.  Loddigcs's.  Price,  of  the  common  sorts, 
from  \s.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each ;  of  the  rarer  kinds,  from  3s.  to  5s,  each. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 

a.  Pedicels  l-flowered,  usually  soUtary,  rarely  tunn,  orfudcuUUe. 

j^  \.  V.  Myrti'llus  L.     The  Little-Myrtle-/M-tf  Whortleberry,  or  comwum 

Bilberry,  or  Bleaberry. 

Identificatkm,    Lin.  Sp,  496. ;    Oer.  Emac,  U15. ;     Matth.  Valgr.,  1.  p.  iia  ;  Cam.  EMt,  135u : 

Smith  Eng.  F1.,  2.  p  219. ;  Don*s  Mill,  a  p  851. ;  Lodd.  Cat»  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.    EngL  Bot,  t  45&  ;  FL  Dan.,  1 974  ;  and  our  Jig.  91%). 

Spec  Char.,  cfr.    Pedicels  solitary,  1-flowered.  Leaves  serrated,  ovate,  smooth. 
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Stem  acutely  anguUr,  smooth.  Calyx  hardly 
divided.  Corolla  globose,  generally  A-clcft,  of  a 
very  delicate,  waxy,  pinlt  hue.  (Han't  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  S52.)  A  shrub,  from  6  in.  to  8  ft.  high ;  a 
native  of  heaths,  slony  moors,  and  mountain 
woods,  througbout  most  parts  of  Europe,  es-  , 
pecially  the  more  northern  countries ;  and  also 
in  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia;  and  at  Nootka 
Sound  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  America.  It  is  plen- 
tiful in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  in  Icelund. 
According  to  H.  C.  Watson,  it  become*  pro- 
cumbent about  the  subalpine  zone  in  England, 
and  rarely  produces  flowen.  Only  the  loftiee 
mountains  in  Scotland  rise  sufficiently  high  ti 
arrest  its  ascent.  It  is  seen  on  the  summit  oi 
Ben  Lsweri,  4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an 
tains  rather  higher.  In  general,  it  grows  at  eleva 
600  ft.  higher  than  JSinpttrum  nigrum.  It  is  found  in  every  country  in 
Britain,  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  least  frequently  in  the  south-eastern 
countries,  and  increases  in  quantity  as  we  advance  northward.  "  This 
b  one  of  the  species,"  Mr.  Watson  observes,  "  that,  if  allowed,  would  over- 
run Britain,  and  form,  with  Calluna  vulgaris  and  £^'mpetrum  nigrum,  roucb 
of  the  natural  physiognomical  character  of  its  vegetation."  {Ouiliitei,  &c., 
p.  201.)  The  berries  of  this  species  are  of  a  bluish  black,  about  the  size 
of  currants,  and  covered  with  a  mealy  bloom :  they  are  eaten  in  tarts, 
or  with  cream,  or  made  into  jelly,  in  the  northern  and  western  counties  of 
England  and  Scotland;  and,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  mode 
into  pies  and  puddings.  In  Devonshire,  the  berries  are  eaten  with  clotted 
cream ;  in  Poland,  mixed  with  wood  strawberries,  and  eaten  with  new 
milk,  they  are  considered  a  great  delicocv.  Their  juice  has  been  em- 
ployed to  stain  paper  or  linen  purple,  in  autumn,  many  kinds  ot  game 
live  upon  their  berries,  and  the  plant  afliirds  them  shelter.  In  ^dcns, 
it  may  be  cultivated  in  sandy  peat,  kept  moist,  in  a  situation  airy,  but 
somewhat  shaded. 

At  the  moment  when  we  were 

writing  this  article  (June  6.  I83G),  Mr.  John  Booth  of  the  Floet- 

beck    Nursery,   near   Hamburg,  called   on   us,  and,  amon^  other 

information,  stated  that  a  patch  of  154  plants  of  this  variety  had 

lately  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  that  be  had  plants 

of  it  for  sale. 

Mr.  Menzies  brought  from  the  west  coast  of  North  America  specimens 

of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  gigantic  variety  of  V.  Myrtilhis,  which 

he  found  growing  there  to  the  b^ght  ofTft.  orSft.;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 

intro<luced. 

X  2.   V.  ULiGiNO^suM  L.     The  bog  Whortleberry,  or  great  Bilberry. 
lilnUiflcatkm.  Un.aftc.tBB  iSnlihEnf.  FL.a.  B.Eia  i  Dui'i  HUL,ap  Oil.  i  Urid.  CO.,  rL  MM. 
SmMimnK,     MjrtllllUBiiiKlU  BamA.  HItl,  I.  p.  SIS. 
/-r-«^'      En».Bot.tjai.i  rLlMn.,l.eil.j  «nd«irjt.9!0. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Pedicels  somewhat  aggregate,  l-flowered.  Leaves  obovate, 
entire,  smooth.  Branches  terete.  Taller  than  the  common  bilberry,  and 
of  a  more  glaucous  hue.  Leaves  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  flesh- 
coloured,  with  8  long-horned  stamens.  Berries  large,  juicy,  black,  and 
covered  with  a  mealy  bloom.  (Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  ^ii.)  A  shrub,  about 
9ft.  high;  a  native  of  Sweden,  flermany,  Siberia,  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England ;  as  well  as  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  America,  and  on  its  west  coast ;  and  on  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  and  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  in  marshy  mountain  heaths  and  alpine  bogs.     In  Scotland, 
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h  flourishes,  at  ao  devatkm  of  bdmen  SOOOfi.  and 

3000  ft^  on  die  Grampians ;  and  at  the  beigfat  of  asOO  ft. 

b  Aberdeemhire.    It  ii  said  to  cover  extensive  tiacU 

of  kand  on  Ac  vest  coast  of  Grecotand,  along  with 

Andromeda  tetngona.  CCawlopr  tetngoma  JD.  Dem). 

On  die  Carpathian  Mountains,  it  grows  at  u  deratioD 

of  GOOOft.  nretMM-)     It  produces  its  flowen  in  April 

Slid  May.     The  hemes  are  agreeable,  but  inferior  in 

fiaTonr  to  those  of  I'.  Hvrtillus  ;  eaten  in  lane  ipMllti-  ^^^ 

ties,  tbeyocfaaon  gid(linew,and  aslij^t  hea^Kbe,   !■>  f^^ft 

Fnuice,  thej  are  used  to  colour  wmes  red;   and  in  ^B^^f 

Siberia  and  Sweden  thej  fiiraish  an  ardent  qnrit  that   ^^^ 

is  highly  volatile  and  intoxicating.     They  afibrd  excel- 

lent  sustenance  to  game.     The  leaves  are  added  to  Ljcopodinm  alpinoni 

bj  the  Icelanders ;  and  a  vellow  dye,  for  colouring  woollens,  is  produced 

by  an  infusion  of  the  two  plants.      In  gardens,  it  may  be  cultivated  like  the 

preceding  species. 


^  3.   r.  AXCUSTiFo'LiL'it  Ait.     The  narrow-leaved  Wbortleberry. 

kalix.     AiL  Hon.  K(W.,  id.  a.,  nL  £.  f.SS6.  i  D«')  MIL,  1.  n  gK 

V.     /-.  BTRUMMaMicl^Rair.  Av,  Lp-SM.,  SMt  laAt  W^.,  LSW, 


^wv.  C'lW.,  ic.  Pedicels  scattered,  mostly  solitary,  l^flowered,  naked. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  downy  at  the  ribs  and  mar^ns.  Berries 
large,  and  known  bv  the  name  of  bluets.  (Don't  Mill^  iii.  p.  B58.)  A 
shrub,  neariy  2  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  Canada,  about  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Labrador  t  and  of  the  high  alpine  woods  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  fitm 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific-  It  wm  introduced  in  1776,  and  flowers  id 
April  and  May.  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  it  grows  about  I  ft. 
high,  lite  corolla  i«  remarkable  for  its  flagon-shaped  abearance,  and  b  of 
a  pale  yellowish  green  or  white,  tinged  with  red.  The  fruit  i*  larg^ 
globose,  blackish  purple,  and  is  highly  esteemed  bj  the  inhabitants  of  me 
countries  where  the  plain  is  indigenous. 

-  4,   r.  CAfsPiTo'suH  JlicAr.     The  tufted  Whortleberry. 
UnXtfHtfM.    Mlchi.  FLBoi.  Amer.,  1.  P.SM.;  D«i-(KiII„aiLaa 
a^aw^tf.     BoL  »!«.,  t  3tt9; 

l^icc.  Char.,  ^c.  Flowers  lateral,  solitary,  nearly  sessile.  Leaves  somewbst 
wedge-shaped,  rounded,  obtuse,  serrated,  membranous,  very  smooth.  A 
little  shrub,  with  many  crowded  stems,  from  Sin,  to  4  in.  high,  vetr  smooth 
in  every  part.  Corolla  of  a  short  urceolate  form.  Bcrriea  nearly  sessile, 
slobose,  and  blue  black,  with  a  gkucous  bloom.  {Bon't  MiU.,  iii.  p.  S53.) 
It  is  a  native  of  America,  particularly  about  Hudson's  Bay;  and  also  in  the 
Island  of  Sitcha,  and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  introduced  in  1823, 
and  flowers  in  May.  In  the  Glai^ow  Botanic  Garden  the  blossoms  of  thb 
species  are  numerous,  and  exceding  delicate  and  beautiful,  bong  white, 
with  a  deep  tinge  of  blush. 

b.  Floiven  in  latHe  Tiifti. 
*  5.   V.  CALE'ZMSS  Michx.     The  Gale-like  Whortleberry. 
Uamralien.    Muh.  H  Bor.  Anwr,  1.  n  83SL  j  Uoa-t  Mj]!.,  S.  p,  851 
Sgreigmt.     y.  ttlitbiaia  SmOk  in  Btrt'l  Cuct.,  No.  18. 

4n.  CliaT..  4?.  Flmtn  on  'rr;  ihoR  Malkl,  In  HHilf  tuflt.  Lanet  MHilc,  lincR>liW.wf<l«T- 
■iMHd,  ■llghOr  Kmud.  dowTir.  Clljn  pointHl.  Coroliu  dtWc,  mucb  tooluieMil  (I  Ihr  mnullL 
SIfle  pniaiTiKnL  Flowm  BmiJl,  iiUosMi  whtw,  Brrrlei  iiulL,  iMnlu.  blvk.  Michuit  dr- 
■crRia  a/a  ihrub  h  biHng  the  Hpfct  of  jH;rln  GMr,  villi  lUgbl  dawn;  bniHzhn.  luKta  tut- 
ln(.     TliF  pHliccIl,  IhoiUt  thin   the  flosen,  tuni  (Vom  I  bud  compned  of  nunHmii  cniwdtd 

CuoUiu,  iDibadf  vggdaudiiruoiii.    Il-u  inuoductdln  lgu«,  uid  Bgwin  In  MijudJuM. 
»  6.   Y.  tink'lluw  Ait.     The  delicate  Wbortlebcny. 

>.,  ml.  t  p.  sse.  jD™'"  Mill.  .1  p.  MS.  _ 


_        . .  ..,.jni*lTtekuiB  /.dfn.  i>ic/.,  h.74-, 
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Spec.  Char.,  iic.  Flowers  in  dense  sessile  tufts.  Leaves 
nearly  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  finely 
serrated,  smooth,  except  the  rib  and  margins. 
Branches  angular,  with  a  downj  line  on  eaeh  Bide. 
Calyx  of  5  deep,  acute  segments.  A  low  very  »; 
branching  shrub.  Corollas  pale  red,  or  white. 
Buries  uu'ge,  bluish  blacli,  extremely  sweet,  and 
agreeable  to  eat.  (i^n>  Jlf(//.,iii.  p.853.)  A  shrub, 
2  fi.  high ;  a  native  from  New  England  to  Virginia,  ^#b 

on  dry  hills,  on  a  gravelly  soil.  It  was  introduced  J'^-Jlj 
in  1778,  and  flowers  in  May.  There  are  plants  in  XJT  "** 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Lod-  ^"^ ,  - . 

Variety.  The  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  produce  nn  immense  variety  of  this 
species,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
Leaves  sometimes  I  in.  long.  (Don'i  Mill.) 

i  7,  V.  uou'sTRiNUH  Midix.     The  Privet-like  Whortleberry. 


^ec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Flowers  in  tufis,  and  nearly  sessilei  as  arc  the  leaves,  which 
are  also  erect,  lanceolate,  miicronate,  finely  serrated,  veiny  and  downy. 
Corolla  longish  and  ovate.  Branches  angular.  {Don't  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  853.) 
An  erect  shrub,  from  3  fl.  to  3  (t.  in  height,  with  membranous  leaves,  fur- 
nished with  conspicuous,  often  purple,  veins.  Scales  of  the  flower  buds 
often  purplish.  Corollas  purplish  red.  Berries  black.  The  leaves  vary 
extremely  in  shape  and  size.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Virginia,  in  drv  woods,  common  on  the  mountains ;  and  flower- 
ing from  May  to  July.     There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs,  Loddiges's. 

c.  Flowert  di*po4ed  in  Bacemei, 
■*  8.   V.  pa'lliduh  Aii,     The  paie-JlouKred  Whortleberry, 
IdnttficiOiim.    AIL  Hon.  Km.,  td.t.,(oL  «.  p.  3SSi  Don'iHIlL,!  f-SSS. 
^cc.aur-.te.    Ruflnn  bncltMe.    CorolkcrllndrleiUr  bcU-ihine<L    f.eitH  ovmlr,  uuK,  1Ih<* 
Kmtcd.  [Oait'i  Mill,,  111.  p.  BS3.)     Tlili  law  ihrub  [•  •  nitlie  or  Nonli  Ameriei.  whence  It  wu 
■aid  u  hire  bna  Knt.  In  im.  to  Ihc  Kew  Oirdflii.  b;  Dr.'  Sinufl  Mvtln :  but  Purih  nnn  mM 
wllhit  Ini  wild  lUIfln  Ameiloi.    Itfmnn  tolhi  helshlof  jib<Hilift.,uid  Boom  [nUi^Mil 

>  9.   F.  AaBo'BEUii  Manh.     The  Tree  Whortleberry. 

IdcMifiatliam.  Manh,  In  Hlchi.  Fl,  Bur.  Amcr..  1.  p.  SV).  ;  Dnn-i  Mill-.a  p>Si3  ;  Lodd.  (:u.,cd,  lUS, 

Engnminii     Bol.  Cab,  lt88S. 

Sper.  Char.,  ^c.  Pedicels  axillary  and  solitary,  or  terminal  and  racemose, 
naked.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  with  slight  glandular  serratures,  polished 
above,  and  rather  downy  beneath.  Corollas  bell-shaped,  acute.  Stamens 
the  length  of  the  tube.  Corollas  white,  tinged  with  red.  Berries  globular, 
black,  almost  dry.  Branches  terete,  downy  while  young.  (Don'i  Miil ,  iii. 
p.  853.)  This  species  joins  the  solitary-floweTed  species  with  the  racemose- 
flowered  species ;  the  axillary  flowers  being  solitary  and  pedicellate,  and  the 
terminal  ones  racemose.  A  native  of  North  America,  from  North  Carolina 
to  Florida,  in  dry  woods,  on  the  rocky  banks  of  rivers;  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  30  ft.,  forming  a  very  elegant  shrub,  which 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1765,  and  is  occiisionally 
to  be  met  with  in  collections.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species,  lOft.  high, 
in  the  walled  garden  at  White  Knights,  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 

■■  10.  V.  stami'nbuv  £..    The /ong-stamened  Whortleberry. 

IdeKlifimUon.     Lin.  Sp  ,  ««.  :  Don'!   Mill.,  S  It.  853. 

Fl-i.  Man/.,  BS.,    Wjf..  t  XS.,  t  i 
Sitfarmft.     Amir.  Bq*.R»p,.l.»!3.1  ■ndourjVWt 
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Spec.  Char.,  t(r.     Racemes  downy,  with  ovnl  97^ 

bracteas   as  long  as  the  flowers-     Anthers 
2-homed  on  the  back,  twice  as  long  (li  ihe 
spreading  bell-shaped  corolla.    Leaves  ellip- 
tic, acute,  entire,  glaucous,  and  rather  downy   ,• 
beneath.     Stem  2  ft,  high,  with  numerous  \ 
greeD   branches,   which   are   downy   while 
young.    Leaves  i\  in.  or  2  in.  long,  on  very  j, 
short  downy  Btalkx.     Flowers  decandrous, 
copious,  white,  having  linear  anthers,  which 
are  homed  near  the  tiase.   Berries  greenish, 
or  white,  called  deer-berriea.     The  bracteas  *■  !~.t^ 
resemble  the  leaves,  but  are  much  amaller.      ' """ 
(Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  653.)     It  is  a  shrub ;  native  of  North  America,  from 
New  England  to  Florida,  where  it  grows  from  I  ft.  to  SfL  high,  and  flowers 
in  May  and  June.     It  was  introduced  in   1772;  and  there  are  plants,  both 
of  the  species  and  the  variety,  at  Messrs.  Loddtges's. 
Variely. 

M  V.1.2 album  H. B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  iii.  p.  S67.— The  leaves 

are  larger,  and  ciliated  on  the  nerves  beneath,  and  on  the  margins. 

Corolla  campanulate  and  white.   It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  woods, 

between  Pacnuca  and  Real  del  Monte,  where  it  seldom  grows  abova 

6  in.  high. 

*  11.  r.  ovKo'^Ki*  Ail.    The  bushy  Whortleberry, 

liflUiflaiUon.     Ait  Hon.  Rrw.,Bil.  a,  .oi.  I  p.  3i6,  ]  Don't  Hill,  3.,  p  BM. 

Sunaityuiri.     C  (»ndtiiuiii  Miclu.  FL  Bar.  AmiT.,  I.  p.  £%.  i   }'.  hirltlluin  Ail.  nort.  A'rw,  (dS.. 

Butrariiifi.    burt  But.  Ml«.,l.  llOCi  AdiIt.  BoL  Rep,,  LIR)  and  out/f.  973. 

^Kc.  char.,  >Vr.  Racemes  downy,  with  oval  bracteas,  and 
the  pedicels  with  2  lanceolate  bracteoles.  Leaves  obnvate, 
mucronate,  entire,  downy,  and  viscid.  Ovarium  hairy. 
Corolla  bell-shaped,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  stamens.  A 
low  bushyshrub.with  round  branches.  Leaves  IJin.  long. 
Calycine  segments  fringed.  Corollas  while,  tinged  with 
pink,  rather  large.  Berries  black,  and  globular.  (Don't 
Mill.,  iii,  p.  853.)  It  is  a  native  from  New  Jersey  to 
Florida,  in  dry  sandy  woods,  particularly  in  pine  forests, 
where  it  grows  from  S  fl.  to  3  It.  high,  and  flowers  in  June  ( 
and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1774  There  are  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

Ji  V.  rf.  2  AumiZr  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  32.— The  flowers  are  white  ; 
thers  red;  pedicels  solitary,  axillary.     Shrub,  Gin.  high. 


The  corymboae^nipererf  Whortleberry. 


■  12.  r.  . 

UnUfflcntlBtl.  Lin.  Sn,  499.  i  Dm,.  ...,„  , ..  , , ,„.  m^    ..,„.^,  ..»«..  in.,  cu.  lan 

atnoinmn.     r.  ums'iHiIn  Ait  Htrl.  Kite.,  rA.  «,,  vol.  «.  p,  iSS..  Amdr.  Ba/.  Rtp..  IK.  ;     f.  dteCB-Sl. 

Iiliuia  Mick  Ft.  Bar.  Amtr.,\.  p.ti\.;    V.  t\tyklum.  Hart.:   V.  Mbnai  Lam.  IticL.i.a.  U. 
Engrarbift.      WaU.  Dend.  Bnt,L  ]t3.>  BoL  Rep.,  I.  lag  i  Bat  M(«.,t.3U3.;  mni<tatffx.Ti\^i- 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Flowering  branches  almost  leafless.  Racemes  corymbose, 
drooping,  with  membranous  bracteas,  which  are  shorter  than  the  downy 
flower  stalks.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  minutely  serrated,  smooth,  with 
downv  ribs.  (Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  853.)  A  tall  shrub,  sometimes  7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  High,  with  numerous  roughish  round  branches,  which  are,  howerer, 
somewhat  angular  and  downy  while  young.  Leaves  IJin.  to  Sin.  long, 
tipped  with  B  glandular  point.  Racemes  rising  from  the  branches  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  seldom  accompanied  by  leaves.  Bracteas  reddish, 
membranous,  and  fringed.  Calycine  segments  broad  and  shallow.  Corollu 
white  or  reddish,  cylindrically  urceolate,  rather  angular,  and  contracted  U 
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the  mouth.  Stamens  10,  downy.  Anthers  enclosed,  having  a  double 
pouch  at  the  base,  but  no  spurs.  Berries  black,  insipid.  This  species  hn» 
a  number  of  varieties,  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada 'lo  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in 
swuDpa  and  wet  woods,  where  it  grows  Trom  ift.  lo 
7  ft.  h^,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1765,  and  is  frequent  in  collec^tions.  In  the 
Due  d'Aremberg's  garden  at  Engbien,  it  is  cuUivnted 
in  the  peat  border,  for  its  fruit,  which  is  used  like 
that  of  the  cranberry.  (AWr*  Hort.  Tour,  p.  322.) 
Fariefiet. 

;.  Hort.  K*w.,hI.  S.,  toI.  B.  p.  35a.,  Don'i 

ind  ourflg.  >r;6._Tht  Btmtn  are  while,  tinted 

— , —  ,-  Mit  red:  T(T7  tlwiikt. ind  inuller  than  'h* 

IU»mH  thon.  U<cr>l  ind  MrminaL     A  thru 
If  Vliglnii  nod  Cuoluu,  in  nampi,  where  il  m 


But.  Htt;  t  sue  i  I',  ilnktum 
lof  Ait  J  «rf  ni.rj%,  Srf. ;  hu 


t  nfrgiOm 
iU..&p.8» 


«"'KI1 


S^^-S-ILS?' 


I   13.   F.  albiflo'rum /fwul.    The  white-flowered  Whortleberry. 

■jilion.    Hoot-inBot  Mi^.Stes.i  GiPd.  M.g..toLU.  p.«S. 

Sinui^nv.    K  Ubam  Lam.  I 

A^lTuij^.    Cun.Uoi.  Hit.,  ISISS. 

Sjiec.  Ckar,,  <^c.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  obscurely  serrulate,  membranous, 
pilose  beneath,  with  spreading  hairs,  especially  on  the  midrib  and  primary 
veins.  Flower-bearing  branches  leafless.  Racemes  a  little  corymbose, 
directed  to  one  side,  drooping,  bmcteated  with  shortly  deciduous  bracteas. 
Calyx  spreading,  with  a  tendency  to  be  reflexcd.  Corolla  broadly  oval. 
Ovary  wholly  infrrior.  (Huoier  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  U28.)  The  affinity  of 
"  this  very  pretty  species  is  undoubtedly  with  V.  corynibosum  of  LinnEeus 
and  American  authors; "  but  the  half-superior  ovary  of  V.  corymbosum, 
and  the  wholly  inferior  one  of  f.  albiflorum,  end  other  points  of  difference 
'mplied  in  those  noticed  in  the  specific  character  above,  have  induced  Dr. 


Hooker  "  to  think  that  the  t\ 


y.  alhiflorum 


It  is  "a  small  shrub,  with  spreading  branches." 
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•  14.  r.  >AiiiA'Nt-M  tl'aU.    The  Manbuxl  WhonldNnr. 


Spec.  Ciar.,  S^c.  Racemes  lateral,  numerous, 
many-flowered.  Corolla  cylindricat.coatracled 
It  tbe  mouth.   Leaves  elliptic,  coriaceous,  gla- 


p.  B54.)  A  native  of  Xiirth  America,  where 
K  U  a  shrub  growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
flowerii^  in  Hay  and  June.  It  was  iutro- 
duced  in  1812;  and  therearcplants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 
.-  16.  y.  ghandiflo'ruh  Wau.    The  great- flowere<l  Whoitleberrf. 

Mn^Uallan.     Witi.  UmL  Bilt,  I.  IZi  f.  i-  ;  Dm'!  Mill.,  3.  p.  Kt. -.  VaM. 

E<urmingi.     D™d.  BriL,  L  US.  1.  ;  Mii  oulAt-  S^..  ("oni  »  pl"'  »1  Meuit. 
Eoddign. 

Spfc.  Char.,^c.  Racemestemiinal,3 — t-flowered.  Corollas 
cylindrical,  contracted  at  the  mouth.  Lcaies  lanceolate,  ^ 
fioely^erraled,  attenuated  at  both  ends.glabrous.  Flower 
white,  decandrous.  {Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  nativi 
of  North  America,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  Ijft.  ^ 
high,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  161?.  To  us  it  appears  very  doubtful,  whether 
this,  and  the  two  following  sorts,  be  not  varieties  of  the 
same  form  ;  and,  indeed,  we  might  apply  the  same  remark 
to  various  other  sorts,  which  we  have  given  as  species. 

■  16.  V.  ELONei>uH  Wau.    The  elongated  WhortlebOTy. 

IdtulUlaOHm.    WiU,  Dsid.  Bni..  1 119.  a.  i  DDn->Hin.,3.  P-BS*.  i  Lodd.  CiL.ciL  lUK 

Xl^ranmgi.    Dcnd.  Brit,  c  1£5.  a.;  wd  out  fig.  wa 

Spec,  Char.,  cj-c.     Corymba  few-flowered,  bractless.     Pedicels 
downy.     Leaves  elliptic4«nceo1ate,  serrulated,   each  tipped 
by  a  elandular  hair,  and  having  a  few  hairs  on  tbe  nerves. 
Brancnlets  downy.      Corollas   white,   with   reflexed    teetb.  ' 
(_Don'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  654.)    A  native  of  North  America,  where   ] 
it  ia  a  shrub,  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  htth,  and  flowering  in  July      • 
and   August.      It  was  introduced  in   1818;  and  there  are         980 
plants  in  the  London  nurseries. 
.-  17.  V.  hinutifu)'iii;m  Wait.     The  muiute^owered  Whortldicrry. 

UiiIPcoHb*.    WiU.  Dend.  BiiL,  L  ]«s.  c. ;  Doo'i  Mia,  3.  p.  SM.  i  Laid.  Cit,  hL  I83£ 

EHfTluilft.    D«ml.  Brit,  LISS.  c-jind  our jl^.sei. 

Sj>ec,  Char.,  Ifc.  Racemes  terminal,  few-flowered.  Corollas 
cylindrical,  with  erect  teeth.  Leaves  rather 
bluntly  subserrated,  each  tipped  by  a  gland.  Flowers 
white.  (Z>on'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  854.J  A  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  about  1  (t.  high, 
aod  flowering  in  July  and  August.     Introduced  in  1812. 


.  r.  I 


hd.%e. 


.    WiU.  Dnd.  Brit.  L  US.  c. 
Dtnd.  Bttt,  t  Vli.  D 


If  Watt.    The  glabrous  Whortleberry. 
c. ;  DaD'iMtlL,3.pBSt.iL0ld.C*L,        9(, 

.,«d«itj(r.«iL 

Sptr.  Char.,  Sfc.  Spikes  lateral.  Corollas  campanulately 
cylindrical.  Leaves  etUptic,entire,glBbrouB.  Fluwersrose- 
coloured.  {Dm't  MUI.,  iii.  p.  ssl.t  A  native  of  North 
America,  flowerii^  in  July  and  August,  and  introduced  in 

'  1818.  "  A  delicate,  beautifbl,  and  perfectly  smooth  plant." 
{Dmd.BrJ.,t.  135.) 
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•  19.  V,  FRONDO^suM  L.    The  frondose  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  499. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  a  p.  854  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
SffHonymet.     V.  glaficum  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  231.  j  Blue  Tangles,  Amer. 
Engraving.    Andr.  Bot  Kep.,  1. 140. 

Spec,  Char,,  8fc,  Racemes  loose.  Bracteas  obovate,  not  half  so  long  as  the 
slender  pedicels,  which  bear  2  small  linear  bracteoles  in  the  middle.  Leaves 
obovate-oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  smooth.  Flowers  small,  almost  globular, 
and  white.  Berries  large,  blue,  globular,  eatable;  called  by  the  country 
people  in  America,  blue  tangles.  Branchlets  frondose  (that  is,  abounding 
m  leaves),  terete,  smooth,  and  slender.  Leaves  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  glaucous 
beneath,  and  sprinkled  with  minute  resinous  dots.  Racemes  lateral,  from 
the  former  year's  wood.  Flowers  drooping,  greenish  white,  and  shaped 
like  those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  but  smaller.  Anthers  not  prominent. 
(JDofCs  Mill,,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from  New  Jersey 
to  Carolina,  in  open  woods,  where  it  is  a  shrub  growing  3fr.  high, 
and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1761,  and  frequent  in 
British  collections. 

Variety, 

m  V,/.  2  venuttum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  ii.  p.  357,;  V,  frondd- 
sum  var.  /3  lanceolatum  Purth  FL  Amer,  Sept,,  i.  p.  786. — The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  acute  at  both  ends. 

j»  20.  V,  RusiNo^suM  Ait,     The  resinous  Whortleberry. 

IdtHtifieaiion.    AiL  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  ^,  vol.  S.  p.  357. ;  Don*«  MUL,  3.  p.  851. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  U9& 
fiynonjfme.    Andr6meda  bacc&ta  Wangh.  Amer.^  1 30.  f.  G9. 
Bngravingi.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  1 1S88. ;  and  our  fig.  963. 

Spec,  Char,,  4"c.  Racemes  leafless,  viscid,  downy,  with  lanceolate  bracteoles 
on  the  pedicels.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  bluntish,  entire,  covered  with 
resinous  dots.     Calyx  in  5  deep  ovate  segments,     ^  9^3 

longer  than  the  ovarium.  Branches  round,  and 
downy  when  young.  Leaves  usually  1^  in.  long, 
bright  green  on  both  sides,  and  rather  viscid. 
Racemes  lateral,  upon  last  year's  wood,  and 
drooping.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  Berries 
black,  eatable.  (Dot^s  Mill,,  lii.  p.  854.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Ca- 
rolina, where  it  is  common  in  woods  and  on 
mountains,  forming  a  shrub  growing  2  ft,  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.     Introduced  in  1782,  and  frequent  in  collections. 

Varieties, 

j^  V.  r.  2  rubescent  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  286.,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag., 

t.  1288.,  has  the  corollas  reddish. 
J*  V.  r.  3  lutetcent  Pursh,  1.  c. ;   V,  parviflorum  Andr,  Bot,  Rep,,  t,  125. ; 

has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  tne  flowers  reddish  yellow. 

m  21.  V,  ^rctosta'phylos  L,     The  Bear's  Grape  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp..  500. ;  Don's  MiU.,  3.  p.  85^-,  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1838. 
Engraving.    Our  fig.  964^,  flrom  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society**  Gardes. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Racemes  lateral.  Bracteas  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels. 
Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  minutely  serrated,  hairy  beneath.  Stamens  as  long 
as  the  corolla,  which  is  bell-shaped,  with  very  hairy  filaments.  Calyx 
slightly  5-lobed.  Young  branches  downy  on  both  sides.  Leaves  2|^m. 
long.  Racemes  from  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  below  the  fresh  leafy 
shoots,  drooping,  rather  hairy;  each  composed  of  8 — 10  pendulous  flowers, 
of  a  dirty  white  colour,  tinged  with  purple.  Anthers  spurred  at  the  base. 
Corollas  bell-shaped,  hair^.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii*  P*  854.)  A  native  of  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Toumefort,  who  describes  it  as 
a  shrub  about  the  height  of  a  man,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a  roan's  arm.  It 
usually  grows  8  ft.  or  10  fl.  high  in  British  gardens,  and  flowers  from  April 
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till  June.    It  was  introduced  Id  1800 ;  and,  though  com- 
monly ^Dwn  only  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  yet  might 
be  cultivated  for  ita  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  very 
great  abundance,  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  makes 
excellent  tarts.     Theri;  are  plants  at  White  Koighta 
upwards  of  10ft.  high,  and  there  are  others   in   the 
Knaphill    Nursery   6  (t.   high,  which  produce   abun-  . - 
dance  of  fruit  every  year.      All  the  culture  required  is,  \^ 
to  place  the  plants  in  sandy  peat,  or  in  peat  and  leaf 
mould,  kept  moist.    There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  confusion,  in  British  gardens,  between  this  Bpeciea 
and  the  following  one,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  on   the   subject.     All   that  we  can 
state  with  certainty  is,  that  (here  are  plants  bearing  ' 
the  name  of  F.  jlrcEosliphylos  in  Loddiges's  arbore- 
tum, and    the   other  places  mentioned,  which  answer  to  the  descripdoD 
given,  and  are  well  worth  cultivating  for  their  fruit. 
■   89.   r,  (?  A.)  PADiFo'LitiM  Smiili.     The  Bird -cherry-leaved  Bear's  Gnipe. 
Whortleberry. 

timUflcalhn.     amllh  Ln  BfM't  Cjcl.,  Na  M,  i  Don'i  MUL,  3.Ji  8A*  ;  Lndd.  C»L,  (d,  1S3K. 
SgMmfiHri.     y,  ^iclMliphjl™  rfiufr.  Bat  llrp.,LSO.,  Cmti.   »M.  Mb(^97«,  ;   F.  mtentait  Lmi 

EngrmAitt.    Andt.  But,  Rip.,  L  90. ;  CuR.  Bot.  Ha«..L  974. ;  ind  omjigi.  (<85,!ie& 
^lec.  Char.,  ^c.     Racemes  lateral.     Bracteas  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels. 
Leavea  ovate- lanceolate,  acute,  serrulated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  except 


the  midrib.    Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  bell-shaped  corolla, 
with  smooth,  slightly  fringed  filaments.    Calyx  S-lobed.    Co- 
rollas larger  than  those  of  V.  .Irctostiphj'loB, 


pale  green,  with  a  purple  tinge:  sometunes 
It  appears  to  be  all  over  purple  externally. 
(Don',  MiU.,  iii.  p.  S54.1  The  Caucasian 
plant,  discovered  by  Pallas,  is  said  not  to 
(lifier  front  tliat  of  Madeira.  Pallas  says  J 
the  berries  are  black,  juicy,  eatable,  and  grate- >, 
fully  acid;  and  he  sometimes  found  the 
flowers  4-cleft.  A  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft 
high ;  a  native  of  Madeira,  on  the  loftiest  parts  of  the  island, 
where  it  forms  impenetrable  thickets.  It  was  introduced  in  1777,  and  flowers 
from  June  till  August.  From  observing  the  plants  of  (his  alleged  spedes,  of 
large  size,  in  the  Knaphill  Kursery,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  variety  of  V.  j^rctoatsphylos. 

A.     Leave!  evergreen. 
a.  FlouHTt  racemoie. 
m  83.  r.  CARACASA'NUM  H.  B.  et  Kunlh.     The  Caraccas  Whortleberry, 
rt  Kuntb  Nn.  On.  Ab«.,3,  puSSS,;  Dun'i  HLU.,3.  p-ftUi 

•  elllntlc.  KUIe,  crtnubM,  iroriicnnii,  iilibrinil,  thlDlBI  wtxyt.  Anlhoi 
*.  Bmachleu iDsulir.  glibroui.  L«t«  ihtnlni  4b<»e,  9~-11>Uh*  kiiia. 
Uie  Inpi  or  Hit  brsnchn.  CdtdIIi  cimpinuliU,  glibrfim,  ixMUh  «blu,  with 

uSS&l'it  ii"i  iuHTeof  IhrmuUiCindKllrKiof  Mount  Slllidc  CuiiccH,iiiwnH  !•  ■  •hn^ 
Saairlng  in  Ui;  iDd  June.    It  *>■  imiDduced  In  ISU. 

a.  2*.  *'•  ''i'tis  mx.'\  L.     The  Mount  Ida  Whortleberry,  or  CovAernf. 
JdnUScsHcm.    L(n.  8p.j  SOD.  i  Ene  H,  S.p.Saij  Don".  Mill.,  a  p.  SM.;  lAld.  CttL.  bL  UK 
^lS™JIJi    Liidd.'Bot<il.„tlwai'Sii.  Boi,  LS98.;  Ft  Dun-.l  m!  [  imdoarjK.  S8T. 
S/iee.  Char.,  S(c.     Racemes  terminal,  drooping  with  ovate  concave  faractcu, 
which  are  longer  than  the  pedicels.     Leavea  obovate,  revolute,  mbutelf 
toothed,   dolled  btncalVi.    C«io\\a  'V^Wiraa^.    Boot  cree(Mng,  woodj. 
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Stems  ascending,  a  apan  high.      Young  branches 

terete,  downy.      Leaves  Idte   those  of  box,  but 

darker-     Flowen   ptde   pink,   4-clefl,  octandrous. 

Anthers  without  spurs.      Berries  blood-reU,  acid, 

austere,  and  bitter;  less  palatable  than  either  the 

cranberry  or  bilberry.  (Don'i  Afifl.,  iii.  p.  855.)    It 

is  a  native  of  dry,  barren,  stony  woods  and  heaths, 
'    io  ihs  north  UI   Europe ;    plentiful   in   Scotland, 

Westmoreland,  Derbyshire,  end  Wales.    Mr.  Pursh  •^ 

says  it  occurs  on  rock*  near  the  sea  coast,  from  Ca-  * 

nada  to  New  England ;  but  the  American  plant  is 

more  robust  than  the  European,  with  considerably 

larger  leaves.     Pallas  states  that  it  is  found  in  the 

whsle  of  Russia,  and  (Jiroughout  Siberia,  more  es- 

(lecially  in  pine  woods.     It  grows,  io  elevated  ex- 
posed situations,  to  the  height  of  Sin.  or  Gin.;  but,  in  sheltered  places 

in  B3ndy  peat  soil,  it  atcain.t  the  height  of  1  ft.,  producing  its  pale  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  from  August  to 
October,  according  to  the  season.  The  berries  arc  scarcely  to  be  eaten 
raw  :  but  they  are  made  into  pies  in  Derbj'shire;  and,  in  Sweden,  a  rob,  or 

jelly,  is  made  from  them,  whicn  is  eaten  with  all  kinds  of  roast  meat,  and  is 
considered  preferable  to  red  currant  jelly  as  a  sauce  for  venison.  In  Sweden, 
this  preserve  is  also  considered  an  excellent  niedicine  in  colds,  sore  throats, 
and  all  irritationii  of  the  mouth  or  feuces.  In  Siberia,  the  berries  are  mace- 
rated, during  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter,  in  water;  and  afterwards 
they  are  eaten  in  a  raw  state,  and  fermented  along  with  barley  or  rye,  and 
a  spirit  distilled  from  them;  or  with  honey,  and  a  wine  produced.  Sweet- 
meats are  also  made  of  them  with  hoiiey  or  sugar,  which,  in  ISli,  we 
found  in  frequent  use  in  Moscow,  at  balls  and  masquerades.  In  Sweden 
and  Norway,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  used  in  gardens  lor  edgings,  as  box  is 
in  Central  Europe ;  and,  in  British  gnrdeus,  it  is  sometimes  so  applied  to 
American  beds  and  borders,  and  in  other  cases  where  the  soil  is  peat. 
From  its  smooth  shining  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  fruit, 
the  latter  being  retained  on  t1ie  plant  for  several  months,  it  forms  a  more 
beautiful  and  varied  edging  than  box,  provided  clipping  can  be  dispensed 
with.  The  berries  of  this  plant  form  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  the  sea  ports  bordering  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  whence  they  are  sent  to 
the  south  of  Europe  along  with  cranberries. 

u  SalUb.     The  Box-leaved  Whortleberry. 
Mill.,  3.  [i.S56.iL<id<l.  CU.,ed.  ie3& 
Symifmr.    f.  bnctifHTum  UtcU.  n.  Bur.  Amtr.,  t.  ii.  iSt. 
£>«ra>Avi.    Cult.  BOL  Ha«.,  t.»!S,;  Lodd.  BolCab.,  C.6U.|andaurj^.  [SS,  989 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Racemes  axillary,  of  few  flowers.  Leaves  petjolate,  obovate, 
toothed,  or  crenated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  Steins  tufted.  Corollas 
roundish-ovate.  Filaments  glandular.  Stiguia 
capitate.  Flowers  white,  delicately  striped  with 
red.  {Don'i  Mill.,  w.  p.  856.)  A  handsome  little 
shrub,  in  stature  and  general  aspect  resembling  F. 
ritis  idce'a.  The  leaves  are,  however,  smooth, 
even,  and  not  dotted  on  the  under  side.  Corollas 
intracted  at  the  mouth,  not  bell-shaped. 
I  f  <'\p  Stamens  10.    An- 

rrf.*.jLl.^lJ-«"     thers    spurless   at 

the  base,  diacharg-  a 
ing  their  pollen  by  " 
lateral,  not  termi- 
nal, apertures.     It 
is  a  native  of  the 


■.  25.  V.{V.)B 


globular,  c( 
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Virginia,  near  Winchester  and  the  Sweet  Springs ;  where  it  grows  about 
6  in.  high,  and  flowers  in  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1794,  and  forms  a 
very  handsome  plant,  frequent  in  collections.  In  all  probability,  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  V.  Fitis  idse^a. 

*-  26.  V,  JfYRTiFO^Lii  M  Mickr,    The  Myrtle-leaved  Whortleberry. 

lieniificaiHm.     Bfichx.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  1.  p.  2S9. ;  Dod's  MUL,  a  p.  856. 

5vrr.  CAor.,  ifc.    Creeping,  quite  •mooth.    Lcarcs  petioUte,  oval,  ■hining,  rrrolute,  •paringly  and 


minutely  toothed.  Raceme*  axillarj,  nearly  seMile.  of  few  flowers.  CoroUa  beO-ahaped,^ 
what  inflated,  minutely  S-toothed.  Antben  without  dorsal  boma.  {D(m*s  Mill.,  liL  p.  856.) 
Micbaux  deacribes  the  berrie*  as  small,  globoce,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  black,  on  short  stalks.  It 
is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  forms  a  creeping  shrub,  flowering  horn  Blay  to  July.  It  was 
introduced  in  1812. 

Jt  27.  V,  m'tidlm  Andr,     The  glossy-leaved  Whortleberry. 

IdenHficatkm.     Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  t  48a  ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  289. ;  Don's  MUL,  3.  pu  856 
Emgraoingt.    Curt.  Bot  Mag.,  1 1550. }  and  o^t  fig-  980. 

Spec.  Char,^  i^c.  Racemes  terminal,  corymbose.  Bracteas 
shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  acute, 
crenated,  smooth,  and  shining.  Corollas  cylmdrical.  Stems 
either  erect  or  diffuse.  Leaves  ^  in.  to  1  in.  long,  paler  and 
veiny  beneath.  Pedicels,  bracteas,  and  calyx,  very  smooth, 
of  a  shining  red  or  purple  colour.  Calyx  of  5  broad,  but 
rather  shallow,  segments.  Corollas  ovate,  oblong,  white  or 
pink,  with  5  slight  spreading  teeth,  decandrous.  The  branches 
are  downy  on  two  opposite  sides.  (^DotCs  MUL,  iii.  p.  856.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  decumbent  shrub,  or 
rising  to  above  1  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It 
was  introduced  in  1794,  and  is  frequent  in  collections.  990 

JU  28.  V,  CRASSiFoYiUM  Andr,    The  thick-leaved  Whortleberry. 

IdenMeatitm.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1 105. j  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  289i  ;  Doa*s  MilL,  S.  p.  8S6. 
Engravintis.    Bot  Rep.,  1 105c ;  Curt  Bot  Mag.,  1 1152. 

Spec  Char,  kc.  Racemes  lateral  and  terminal,  corymbose  Bracteas  shorter  thao  the  pedioda. 
Lcftves  elliptic,  crenated,  smooth,  paler  and  veiny  beneath.  Corolla  belLshmed.  Stem  difltee 
A  hairy  shrub,  requiring  some  shelter  from  our  rariaMe  winters  aod  springs.  LcaTca  not  as  inch 
long,  with  a  little  minute  pubescence  on  the  midrib  and  petiolen  Flowers  S-deft,  dccandroos, 
prettily  rariegated  with  pmk  and  white,  drooping,  on  red  ooryndxise  stalks.  Tilaiaiiw  hairy. 
(Doa's  Mill,  iii  p.  HSfi.)  A  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  foms  a  trailing  shrub,  floweriiv  in  May 
and  June    It  was  introduced  in  1787. 

•  29.  V.  ovA^UM  Pursh.    The  ovate^rart^  Whortleberry. 

Jdent^ficalion,    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  290. ;  Hook,  et  Am.  in  Beech.  Voy.. 

Pt  Bot,  ^  114.  :  Don's  MUL,  3.  pc  85& ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 
Enerammg.    Our>^.  991. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Raceines  axillary  and  terminal,  bracteate,  short. 
Leaves  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  ovate,  acute,  revolute,  ser- 
rated, smooth,  coriaceous.  Corolla  cylindrical,  campanulate. 
Calyxes  acute.  Shrub  much  branch^.  Branches  hairy,  as 
well  as  the  petioles.  The  foliage  is  like  that  of  Pem^ya 
mucronata.  [Don't  MUL,  iii.  p.  856.)  It  was  found  by  Go- 
vernor Lewis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  by 
Mr.  Menzies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  was  introduced  in  1826.  There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges*s. 

«.  30.  V.  canadeS'se  Richards.    The  Canada  Whortleberry. 

IdnUifieaUon.    Richards,  in  Franklin  1st  Joum.,  Append,  i  Don't  Mia,  &  p^  85& ;  Hook,  in  Bot 

Mag.,  1 344ow 
Engraving.    Bot  Mag.,  t  3446. 

Spec.  Char.,  4*0.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  quite  entire,  dowoy. 
Racemes  terminal.  Flowers  in  racemes,  of  from  4to  6in  each.  Style  endoted. 
Corolla  short,  and  campanulate,  white,  tinged  with  red.  Stem  imidi 
branched.  Leaves  often  1  in.  long.  Berries  blue  black,  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
It  may  be  readily  knoYfn  (rom  V.  GOT^m\KA\»xv^  by  its  dwarf  size,  leafy  flow- 
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cring  branches,  and  carapanulate  corolla ;  from  F,  pennsylvanicuiu  by  its 
large  quite  entire  leaves,  and  wider  mouth  to  the  corolla ;  and  from  both 
by  its  leaves  being  very  hairy.  (Bot,  Mag,,  Nov.  1835.) 

b.  Fiowcrs  disposed  in  scaly  Tufts,  nearly  sessile, 
«.  31.  V.  My^sx'si'tv.s  Michx,     The  Myrsinc-like  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 1^233.;  Pursh  Fl.  Araer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  290.  j  Don's  Mill,  3. 
p.  8j6. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Flowers  in  terminal  and  lateral  tufti.  Leaves  sessile,  oval,  mueronate,  obscurelf 
serrated,  smooth  and  shining  above,  and  rather  hairy  and  dotted  beneath.  Stem  erect,  much 
branched.  Corolla  oblong..ovate.  {Don's  MUL,  iii.  p.  856.)  A  beautiful  little  shrub,  with  slightly 
downy  branches.  I^aveu  glandular  beneath.  Tufts  of  flowers  axillary,  with  purple  scales.  Caly. 
cine  segments  scarlet  Corolla  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  5.toothed.  Stamens  10.  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Florida,  in  dry  sandy  wood«,  wnere  it  is  a  small  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  said  to  be  Iniroduccd,  bnt  when  i»  uncertain  ;  and  we  have  never  seen  a  plant 

t'arietie$. 

It.  V.  M.  2  lanceoHtus  Pursh  FL  Amcr.  Sept,  1.  p.  ^0.,  has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at 

both  ends. 
u.  V.  M.  3  (Atiisus  Pursh,  L  c.,  has  the  leaves  roundish.obovate. 

U  32.  r.  HLMiFu^suM  Grak.     The  trailing  Whortleberry. 

IdentfficatMm,    Graham  in  Edinb.  PhiL  Joum.  June,  1831 ;  Don's  MilL,  a  p.  857. 

Spec  tkar.y  J^c.  Pedicels  axillary,  solitary,  l.flowered.  fUmished  with  many  bracteas.  Leaves 
evergreen,  ovate,  acutish,  quite  entire,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated.  Stem  prostrate,  creep, 
ing.  Flowers  decandrous.  Anthers  obtuse,  mutic.  Branchlets  downy.  Flowers  drooping.  Co- 
rollas eampanulaie,  white,  often  partially  tinged  with  red  outside,  with  reflex ed  teeto.  Stigma 
capitate.  Filaments  glabrous,  flattened.  Fruit  edible,  well  flavoured.  iDon's  Mi//.,  iii.  p.  857.)  It 
Is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  creeping  shrub,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.    Introduced  in  18i7  j  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant. 

App.  i.    Hardy  Species  qfVacctnium  not  yet  introduce<L 

V.  Ckami*»b\m  Bongard,  Don't  Mill.,  iil  p.  852. ;  V.  Myrtlllus  CMam.  et  Schleckt.  in  Linmta.,  1. 
p.  525.  Pedicels  solitary,  l.flowered,  short,  deflcxed  while  in  fruit  Leaves  elliptic,  nearly  entire,  ob- 
tuse, mucronated,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  Calsrx  5.toothed.  Flowers  decandrous.  Branches 
erect,  angular.  Corolla  white,  urceolate,  with  short  obtuse  lobes.  Anthers  awned  on  the  back. 
Berries  black.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  where  it  is  a  shrub,  growing  about  I  ft.  high. 

V.  ooiUi/biium  Smith,  Don's  Mill.,  3  p.  852.  Pedicels  solitary,  l.flowered.  Leaves  elliptic,  obtuse, 
pointless,  entire,  smooth,  strongly  veined  beneath.  Stem  angular.  Calyx  hardly  divided.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  10  (t  to  12  fl.  high,  native  of  the  north.west  coast  of  America,  where  it  was  oolIeoUd 
by  Mr.  Mensies ;  and  in  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  by  Bongard. 

V.  parvifblium  Smith,  Don's  Mill,  a  d.  852.  Pedicels  solitary,  l.flowered,  clavate  while  bearing 
the  fruit  Leaves  elliptic,  obtuse.poinlea^  ^"^^'^  smooth,  glaucous,  and  slightlv  veined  beneath. 
Stem  acutely  angular.  Calyx  hardly  divided.  The  leaves  much  smaller  than  those  of  V.  ovalifQu 
Hum  i  as  are  the  t>erries,  which  are  red,  and  make  excellent  tarts.  A  native  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Mensies ;  and  in  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  by  Bongard. 

V.  uUicinum  Cham,  et  Schlecht  is  a  creeping  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  S^ix  alplgena;  a  native  of 
Oonalaschka,  on  mossy  hills. 

V.  cyimdrbceum  Smith  is  a  native  of  the  Axores,  on  mountains,  where  it  is  called  uva  de  serra, 
or  mountain  berry.     Flowers  drooping,  and  nearly  1  in.  long. 

V.  eontfirtum  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  on  high  mountains,  near  Moran  and  Ccrro 
de  Oyamel,  growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft. 

V.  obtktum  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  190.  Pedicels  axillary,  solitary,  l.flowered.  Leaves 
small,  oval,  rounded,  and  blunt  at  ^h  end,  mucronate,  entire,  coriaceous,  smooth.  Stem  creeping. 
A  native  of  the  north.west  coast  of  America,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Mensies. 

App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Species  qfWacciniwn  not  yet  introduced^ 

In  Don's  Miller,  p.  852.  to  p.  857.,  the  following  species  of  Facctnium  are  described  as  not  yet  intro. 
duced:— 

V.  geminiftbrum  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  the  habit  of  F.  Myrtillus;  growing  to 
the  height  of  1  (t 

V.  khium  Thunb.  is  a  native  of  Japan,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft  or  3  ft.  on  hiUs. 

V.  ca^lfisfifs  Smith  is  a  native  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  woods,  upon  lofty  mountains  i  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  fl.  or  3  ft 

V.  bracte&tum  Thunb.  is  a  native  of  Japan,  in  the  Island  of  Niphon,  with  racemes  2-^  in. 
long. 

v.  cilfbtum  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  called  sasjebu,  with  leaves  1—2  in.  long. 

V.  \edifblium  Pohl  is  a  native  of  Brasil,  in  the  province  of  Minos  Geraes,  on  the  higher  moun. 
Cains,  in  dry  places  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  1  fl. 

V.  florib&ndum  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  Peru,  with  leaves  6—7  lines  long,  besprinkled  with 
a  few  black  dots  beneath. 

V.  leucdnthum  Cham,  in  Linnsta  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  white  flowers,  and  black  edible  fruit 

V.  villbsum  Smith  in  Kees's  Cycl.  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence  specimens  were  sent  to  Linocus 
bj  Mutis. 

V.  SchUchUnddhUi  O.  Don  is  an  erect,  much^>ranched,  evergreen  shrub,  with  leaves  2  in.  long, 
and  9  lines  broad  ;  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  woods. 

V.  icdhrum  Pohl  is  a  shrub,  about  1  fl.  high,  a  native  of  Brazil,  in  turfy  bogs. 
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OXYCCCCUS  Peri.  The  Chanderrv.  Lin.  Si/il.  Octandria  Monog^a. 
UtMHIaUloh.    Pen.  Srn.,  1,  p.419;  PunhFL  Anw.  Sipt,  l.F,963. ;  Kutt  Gen.  Amer.,  L  n. «X : 

Ptriratioii.    ProTD  ermt  Bhrnrp,  BBd  kokkot,  A  bmy;  iD  if  AiaiLe  lo  Uk  tharp  ftckl  tMta  of  tli* 

Deicriplion.  Calyx  4-toothed.  CoraUa  4-ptrted,  with  oeiuiy  lioear,  rcTo- 
lute  B^uenti.  Siameru  8,  with  connivent  filatnents.  Anlheri  tubulir, 
2'f  arted.  Berriei  many-seeded. — Small,  proatrate,  trailing,  evefsreen  shrubs, 
with  small  lesFeii,  growing  in  boggy  muramea,  often  among  living  massei  of 
Soh^gnura.  Branches  filifarin,  proliferous.  Flowers  produced  at  the  bate 
or  ihe  spring  branchteta,  in  short  genimaceous  racemes.  Pedicds  filifbnn, 
conspicuoiuly  bibracteate.  Berries  red,  rarelj  white,  add.  (Dam't  MUl.,m' 
p.  656.)    Natives  of  Bmein  and  North  America. 

t-  I.  O.  PALu'sTRis  Prrt.     The  marsh,  or  connitoji.  Cranberry. 

tAnllMcall-m.    Pen.  Ench.,  I.p.41e. ;  Dull  Hni,3.  uBfS. 

thuaJiymfi.  O.  n\witit  Pm*  K.  Amtr.  Sefl.,l.  p.»S..  O.  eanpm-ui  Nmtt.  Oat.  .AwT.,1.  p.tSl.; 
ymixIMum  Oxjc&cui  La>.  ,^,  SCO,  Smm  Ei^- Sat.,  t.3ia.  I  (Ei.n  Dmm^t.Sai_rtBCtmim 
0»)rt4MUt  int.  .o.riinXlm  »/«■**  fl  Bor.  Amtr..  Lji  SS.  :  ricclnU  p>]AHril  Qtr.  SWc,  t4W 

Lot.  lean  .  E  t  I'M.  i  OXTcioMiin   Canl.  Hat.,  ItO.  t  f.  1,  i  HonlicrTlB,  HoDrtieiTtal,  Fi—' •- 

HanhwDTU,  Bt  WhoHllbmiM,  CombeiriM,   Eng.  ;  Ai— " ' "- '- 

Sietitaliwi.    Tli«  nuDe  of  Cnmberrir  1<  nippoHd  to  be  glvei 

crooked  ■!  the  tw.  ond.  beJbn  the  eipantJaa  of  tbe  flan 

ctant  {SmitM  t,na  iVithtriita) ;  DrbKaiuelhej  nreinuch  enteii  btctini 
X^atfiyi.     Ens.  Bot,  t.  nS,  i  (Ed.  FI.  Dul,  L  BO.  i  Lob,  leoD..  £  t  10 

^wc.  CAor.,  ^c.  Stems  filiform,  trmling.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  entire,  acut^ 
smooth,  with  revolute  margins.  Pedicels  temuQal,  l-flowered,  (rfa  ddktte 
[Unk  or  rose  colour.  Segments  of  corolla 
oval.  Leaves  convex,  and  dark  shining 
green  above,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stems 
reddish.  Pedicels  few  together,  about  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  red,  slightly  hoary. 
Cktrolla  pink,  with  reSexed  oblong  seg- 
nients.  Stamens  with  purple  downy  fila-  9 
ments,  and  yellow  anthers.  Berries  pear* 
shaped,  globular,  often  spotted,  crimson, 
of  a  peculiar  flavour,  with  a  strong  acidity,  ^^ 
grateful.  {lion'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  95a.)  A  low,  ' 
trailing,  subevergreen  shrub;  seldom  rising 
higher  than  3  in.  or  4  in. ;  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  (hot  ia 
August  and  September.  It  is  a  nativeofturfy  mossy  boss  b  the  mountaiiMNis 
parts  of  Europe;  common  in  Swttierland,  Russia, 'Scotland,  Irelattd,  and  the 
north  of  England,  as  well  as  in  tlic  east,  as  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  ndgUNMir- 
ing  part  ofNorfblk.  Pursh  speaks  of  it  as  common  on  the  boggy  mountmins  of 
North  Ameiice,<TOtDCBnadatoPenDBj'lvante,snd  in  thetsUndofOonalHhk^ 
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where  it  is  a  creeping  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Pallas  says  it  is  found 
in  turfy  bogs,  in  the  north  of  Russia,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia, 
as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  berries  remain  during  the  whole  winter 
under  the  snow ;  and  are  collected  in  spring,  after  it  is  thawed  and  gone,  as 
well  as  in  autumn,  before  it  falls.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Britain, 
cranberries  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  for  supplying  an  acid 
drink  during  the  hot  summer  months,  for  tarts,  and  other  purposes.  For 
culinary  purposes,  they  are  exported  from  Russia  and  Sweden  to  most  parts 
of  Europe.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  cranberries  from 
Lincolnshire  and  the  north-west  corner  of  Norfolk  were  sold  in  the  streets 
of  Norwich  by  cart-loads ;  but  the  extensive  enclosures  that  have  been 
made  since  that  pc  riod  have,  in  many  parts,  destroyed  their  native  bogs. 
Lightfoot  records  that  at  Longtown,  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  not 
less  than  20/.  or  30/.  worth  were  sold  each  market  day,  for  five  or  six  weeks 
together,  and  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  numerous 
enclosures,  drainages,  and  improvements  of  heath  and  bog  lands,  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  have  nearly 
destroyed  all  our  native  cranberries ;  and  England  is  now  chiefly  supplied 
with  cranberries  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  with  the  sort  produced  by 
O.  macroc^rpus  from  North  America.  The  Russian  cranberries  arc  con- 
siilered  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  those  of  America.  The  total  quantity 
from  both  countries  imported,  according  to  M'CuUoch,  it  from  30,000  to 
35,000  gallons  annually. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  berries  are  powerfully  acid  and  astringent,  and 
they  have  a  peculiar  flavour,  which  is  agreeable  to  some,  though  disliked  by 
others.  In  a  wild  state,  they  are  eaten  by  cranes  and  other  birds.  They 
may  be  kept  several  years,  if  gathered  when  quite  dry,  and  then  closely  corked 
in  dry  bottles,  and  placed  in  a  cool  dry  cellar.  They  will  also  keep  in  bottles 
or  in  casks  of  water ;  which  last  mode  is  that  practised  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  in  which  state  they  are  exported  from  place  to  place  as 
articles  of  commerce.  In  Sweden  and  Russia,  they  are  used  for  tarts  and 
sweetmeats,  and  the  expressed  juice  is  considered  efficacious  in  fevers.  The 
bankers  in  Russia,  Pallas  infonns  us,  make  use  of  the  fruit  for  whitening  their 
silver  money,  which  they  do  by  boiling  it  in  the  juice,  when  the  sharp  acid 
dissolves  the  superficial  pa:  tides  of  the  copper  alloy.  .The  same  thing  is  done 
in  Sweden  to  whiten  silver  plate.  In  Britain,  almost  the  only  use  to  which 
the  berries  are  applied  is  that  of  making  tarts ;  and  for  this  purpose,  nnce  the 
plant  in  a  wild  state  has  become  scarce,  this  species  and  O.  macrocarpus  have 
been  cultivated  in  various  gardens.  (See  Encvc.  o/Gard,,  ed.  1832,  p.  137.) 
In  Russia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  the  long  filiform  shoots  of  the  oxy- 
coccus  are  collected  in  spring,  after  most  of  the  leaves  have  dropped  off^  and 
are  dried,  and  twisted  into  ropes,  which  are  used  to  tie  on  tne  thatch  of 
houses,  and  even  for  harnessing  horses. 

PropaaaUon  and  Culture,  The  plant  is  abundantly  increased  by  laying 
sandy  soil  on  its  shoots,  at  the  distance  of  5  in.  or  6  in.  from  its  main  stem, 
when  it  will  send  down  roots  abundantly.  When  it  is  to  be  grown  for  its 
fruity  a  bed  of  peat  soil  should  be  prepared  in  an  open  airv  situation,  where 
it  can  be  kept  moist ;  or  the  margin  of  a  pond  may  be  made  choice  of,  and 
the  plants  planted  there  in  peat  soil,  in  a  bed  encircling  the  pond,  1  in.  or 
2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  about  1  ft.  distant  from  it.  The 
cranberry  may  also  be  grown  in  beds  of  dry  sandy  peat ;  and  it  is  alleged  by 
some  who  have  tried  this  method  in  British  gardens,  that  the  fruit  produced, 
though  smaller  in  quantity,  is  of  a  better  flavour.  We  have  little  doubt  of  this, 
arguios  from  general  principles ;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  the  fruit  would 
be  furtner  improved,  both  in  bulk  and  flavour,  if  it  were  grown  in  peat  and  leaf 
mould,  rather  than  in  peat  alone.  A  bed,  containing  a  very  few  square  yards, 
will  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  though  not  neariy  so  much  as  a 
bed  of  equal  extent  of  the  American  cranberry,  to  be  next  described. 
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».  2.  O.  Machoca'rpus  Parih,     The  large-fruited, or  vi'tKricffii,  Cranberrj. 

I<kilt)lailiM.    PunhFI.  Amn,  Sept,  1.  ^  «ra,i_Don'i  MllUi  pMa 
*rMOflVtai>.  /«"t"s«S.f,*.i  ymiDiumhuridaiuia  H-angt-  Amer..l.SO.i.'s:.  :  rma\ammOij'- 

e^wulSoMolWil^lilu  WiciLr  n  Sir.  Amcr.,l.  V.KS. 
JSmgn-ingM.  Deiid.  BriL,  t  IS!. ; »«  H«.,  L  2a«  ^  md<*ajlg.  999. 

Spw.  CAor.,  ijc.     Stems   filiform,  trailing.      Leave*   elliplic-obloDg,   nearlj 
flat,  and  obtuse,    distanlly  gub-eerrulated  on  the  margins,  f'"  "" 

neath,  ilowny  at  the  point*  when  young.     Seg- 
mentE  of  the  corolla  linear-lanceolate.     Flower-    ■ 
bearing   branches  erect,  proliferous.      Pedicels 
lateral.     Points  of  young  leaves,  peduncles,  and 
the  margins  of  the  calyx  and  bracteas,  downy. 
Berries  spherical,  red,  often  remaining  through- 
out the  winter.     (Con'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  858.)   This 
is  a  trailing  shrub,  resembling  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, but  it  is  a  larger  and  more  robust  plant. 
Several  flowers  come  forth  at  the  en<ls  of  the  last 
year's  branches,  surmounted  by  the  shoots  of  the 
present  year.     The  bracteas  are  situated  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  pedicels  in  this  species,  while  in 
Oxjciiccus  palustris  they  are   situated  on  the 
lower  part.     The  berries  are  also  larger,  and  of 
a  brighter  red.     It  is  a  native  of  Nortn  America, 
Irom  Canada  to  Virginia,  in  b(^,  principally  on 
a  sandy  soil ;  and  it  is  also  IVequently  found  on 
high  mountains.     It  flowers  from  May  till  Jul^.    Introduced  in  1T60,  and 
frequent  in  collections  ;  producing,  when  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is 
used  in  all  respects  like  that  of  the  common  cranberry  i>oth  in  Aoierica  and 
Europe,  a  larger  quantity  on  a  given  space  then  O.  palustris. 
Propagation,  Cullure,  ^c.     This  species  may,  like  the  other,  be  prop^ated 
by  cuttings  taken  Irom  the  points  ot  the  growinc  shoots,  and  planted  in  sand 
under  a  hand-glass ;  or  by  layers,  or  division  of  the  plant.    In  gardens,  it  ■Day 
be  cultivated  as  directed  for  the  common  cranberry ;  or  in  floating  islands 
formed  by  filling  old  boats  with  peat  soil,  which  may  be  anchored  in  a  river,  or 
fixed  stationary  in  ponds  or  other  pieces  of  artificial  water.    Sir  Joseph  Banks 
was  the  first  person  who  cultivated  tlie  American  cranberry  iu  England  for  its 
fruit.     He  grew  it  on  the  margin  of  a  pond,  in  a  box  of  peat  soil,  suspended 
in  water,  and  procured  immense  crops.   An  account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding 
is  given  in  the  Hortictillural  Societtf'i  7VaiuaWk»u,vo1.i.  p.  71.;  and  in  the  Enty- 
clopeedia  a/ Gardening,  ed.  1835,  p.  937.   As  the  resulu  of  Sir  Jos^h  Banks'* 
mode  of  culture,  we  may  here  mention,  that,  in  the  year  1813,  hia  crop  ave- 
raged one  fifth  of  a  gallon,  or  about  as  many  cranberries  as  will  make  a  good- 
sized  cranberry  tart,  for  every  2J  square  it.     The  size  of  the  beds  in  which 
they  were  grown  was  equivalent  to  18ft.  square;  and  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced from  this  space  was  3J  Wbchestcr  bushels.     It  is  probable  that  bj 
improvements  in  the  method  of  culture  ;  such  as  withholding  moisture  at  the 
ripening  season,  mixing  the  peat  soil  with  leaf  mould,  or  consumed  MaUe 
dung  or  night  soil ;  or,    probably,  by   keeping  the  peat  moist  with  liquid 
manure  instead  of  common  water,  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  something 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  size  and  flavour  of  the   fruit. 
At  all  events,  tlie  subject  is  worth  experimenting  upon  by  the  prkctical  gar^ 
dener  and  the  amateur.     Those  who  are  fond  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and 
producing  objects  at  once  highly  artificial, altogether  new,  and  singular  as  well 
as  beautiful,  might  irv  to  graft  the  Oxycoccus,  standard  high,  on  some  species 
of  faccfnium  or  Andr6meda. 

*~  O.  ni.  2/o/ni  variegaiii  Hort.,  Taccfnium  macrocdrpiim  f&U  var.  LotU. 
Cat.,  has  ^BtiegeXed  leftvea,  and  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  keep- 
ing in  polo,  ot  on  tnoiu,  lo^'wo^. 


CUAP.  LXIX. 


EMCK'CZJB.      BUY  A' 
re'ctus  PuriA.     The  er 

PI.  Sppl.l.  n  S6t,  :   IJon"«  Mill., 
IKlrpuai  liickt.  FI.  Bar-  Amer 


L  p.  XI., 


Spec.  Char.,  S[c.    Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  serrulated,  and 
ciliated.    Pedicels  axillary.     Corolla,  bcrore  expansion, 
long  and  conical,  at  length    revolute.      Stem  erect. 
Branches   ficxuous.      Leaves   membranous,   somewhat 
hairy.      Flowers   red.      Berries  scarlet   (Watson   says 
black),  quite   transparent,  and   of  an   exquisite   taste. 
Very  different  in  habit  from  the  other  species.  {Don't 
Mili.,  iii.  i>.  B5B.)     It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Ci 
Una,  on  lofty  mou  -  -  -       ■ 
2  ft.;  flowering  ir 
180G;  and  there 
in  other 


^rden,as  a  fruit  shrub. 


App.  I.   Genera  of  Erkdceie,  of  ■which  it  appears  dotiblful  ifatiy 
hardy  ligneous  Species  have  i/et  been  introduced. 


□ 


BRYA'NTHUS  Gmtl.    The  Bhvanthus.    Liu.  S^it.  Decandria  Mona> 

gynia. 

i  DoD'tHIIL.S- 


Gi..^sib..K>.m(.5- 

f.  3.  i  Dm  In  Edlnh.  Phil  Joum.,  IT.  p,  IS 

srr: 

t;SS:.-!£::^- 

nilMa  Snili  in 

P.r.h  1  aia  .p.  ra» 

M.     CDTOUodeepI 

^^^iM.1.il>r«din^    S 

u  I.  B.  Ome'lin 

/  D.  Don.     Gmelin's  Bryanthus 

D.  Don  Ir.  Edinh.  Phi 

Joum..  n.  |l  160. 

,  D«.'.Mill,.          S'J 

^tlci  ?nknl1>ii  nunl 

a  In  Li*.  7V>t«, 
nl..  San.,  Pali    Fl 

Swuti  In  Lin.  TruiL, 

,°A^\f;'. 

iiJS£.i  - 

^ 


■  uUk   of  Kunt.eh.lk>,  it 
liluHi,  ohcn  It  growl  In  dilcl 


i'd- 


uhTji  ii  not  jrd  introducvd, 

bur(  or  of  UpuL     The  dirtetun  of  IhcH  mTdtnK  ind  TRdtcd  U» 

cui  uniplT  ui;  nnu  oflhcic  rri<nili:'md  Iho  Kmlcr  ilw  diitinceof  Ih 
bKiOH  the  Miid*  ih»j  »rc  cnlitltd  lo  uk  In  mum,  r—  "• "■■-'- 

^  II  .-i 


llT2  ARBORETUM    AMD    FAUTICETUH. 

t.  2.  B.  Ste'ller;  D.  Dod.     Steller'sBryanthus. 

Idiat^callB*.     D.  Don,  I  r. ;  Don".  Mill,  a  p.  8M. 
SgKmgmri.      Andniirnla  SlltllcIldM   PalL   Fl  HOK,  p.  58. 

iiii™(-wi.  PiUin  RoH..p.58.L7tf.«.i«idoiir|i(996. 
SpfC-  Cliar.ttic.  Bnnchleti  glibffHii.  L««ir«l  wLUl  olMalere 
V-hnrMd  twhhid.   Stjie  contol    hcwen  pilt  n>L  (Ami'f 


loiwthR  with  the  (£mn'  ^B,  Gml 


■ft  DtuervH,  iltiioiuli  a  «p«imcn  l< 
ium  oT  Swlln,  hu IwHi  altogcUwt 
-'--     iiertun  MsiiK  SIdiR  hlm- 

S^eltft  corrdlL    The  ftull  reieinblo  l\iu  of  R  Om«llnJ.    ll  upon  to  lu  highlr  t«obiMi  ft 
lh)i  dtKTlHton,  thu  the  two  •ortt  ue  onl;  dlfl^nit  iuih  of  the  wneiiwcini  but,  be  thit  u 

tuy  be  precuicd  rrom  the  matt  nonheni  parti  or  Sonh  America  ^  or  by  iwuiarHneiirtbaE 
Dumetaui  Biitiih  tmveUen  vho,  at  pmenl,  are  to  be  round  In  eicry  pan  or  the  (lol*. 

App.  II.     Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  ofEticacea, 

Thctein no planlj.  Dr. Llixller  obierTei. "  nwrefeneral  rarHirllei  imfng  collector^  than  Uw 
inerin  ot  Etir^ivw,  U  li,  howeiet,  rrrj  r™iarllahle,lhal,  notnllhitanding  the  «t«Hi*e  ci  mKire 

oTbolanitta  We  allude  to  the  nohle  genuiBefilrta,  whlcd  contalni  many  ^ecln  nwre  beaulUid 
than  ei«  XhodoiUiKlron  bo4  Aiilea ;  to  the  Thibaudiaa,  with  huif  tubular  cnnwHi  bl«ws^ 
andtomanripecleiorOayluxio-i'a,    The  flncK  of  thete  pluitiinhabll  the  ConDllerat  of  Pen,  In 

■niM  be  no  naPOiuMi  dmiM  or  lucreu.  and  the  reiulu  iraukd  l»  indeHulbabW  important.-  (BM. 
Big.,  -  quoted  In  Card.  Maf.,  Xi.  f.  S23.) 

Genus    !■ 


□ 


ENKIA'NTHUS  Lour.     The   EN)ciA>Tnus.     Lin.  Si/il.  Deckadrim  Mo- 

nog,;  nia, 
UmliftcaUBn.    Lour.  Cochin., f!<. )  □sn'i  Mill  ,3.p.tai. 
Smwymr,    Heladbn  Sal.  In  3tBTt,  Train.,  2.  n  1% 

Deriwation.    From  (V^i»t,  preflnadt,  aitd  aUM,  a  loirer.  The  Anwan  iwoHen. 
tin.  Ckmr-.tfC.    Calyt  iji^eK,  with  coloured  bracteaa.    Conllit  caupanulatr,  sllti  a  S-cleA  Ihnh. 

ftainn.      BfTTv  S-cellcd Low  ererirevn  ahrubi^  nativai  of  China,  wbef V  Uh7  aTr  beU  In  hifh  re- 

UralliHl  by  the  Datitfif  ;  in  Britain,  Hin«rhBt  dlflcuh  of  mitura.  They  %nrw  tmt  in  aanay  ^IH, 
B^xed  with  1  IHtle  peat,  with  a  *enr  njodtrme  dcttteef  beat,  rather  kaa  than  Ibai  of  a  cmacna- 
UiT.  and  placednear  the  (!•■.    Cutlinci  or  the  ripened  vood  will  root  in  aand  under  a  bcll.(LH. 

while,  ant  atlmnelTbeautinil  and  ihowy.  they  are  laluaUe  omametila  In  Ibi  winter;  but,  tnm 
their  lowera  al^ltarina  at  that  leaaen,  I^  are  mm  fli  flir  a  coU^plI  or  a  eraMenalney,  Ihan  a 
conienitire  wall.  Till  lately,  ai  rar  u  we  biie  betm  able  to  laam,  thmm  plania  hate  oili  haen 
w^I  cutltealed  and  flowered.  In  Enfland,  tn  the  cao«i.alorr  tt  W.  Welt.  Ea,.,  at  KMIaat.  In 

■  1.  E.  auiNat-EFLo'Bua  Lour,     The  Gve-Howered  Enkiuithua. 

titnt^fiaHim      iair.  Cochin.,  p.  V1&  ;  Dan'i  Mill.,  3.  II  831. 

Smoitrmr.     E,  retlcuUlui  .LlinU.  Bol.  R«  ,  L  8SJ.,  fiMaalM,  t.  1, 

£mtr"*V-  Andr.  Rep.,  Llllfci  Ker  Eol  R«..  LWII.;  Bol.  Mi(.,  IJSia!  Lod«.  But.  C*, 
t.Uai  i  LIndl.  Hoi.  Re«.,LaU.;  BolaniR.  L  r  I  and  sur;^.  SST,  9W. 

BffC  Oar.,  fc.  Stem  ihrutAiy.  LeaTei  aral-lanccolalF,  aeumlnale  ainnewhal  warad  M  th» 
h«  1  leneiaUj  pink, «-  wHb  the  ea^  nri, 
.  ihtub,  trowlut  to  the  hetsht  oT  ftoB  IM. 
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AMrit  Hxmb.  cl  Boi^.,  Bcj»rlii  Mulli,  u  snsui  of  alpine  ihruta,        nnw 
Willi  Ihc   habit  OIHmc  tptrln  of  AhadoldKl^il    nul.«  nrKotlli  ''^ 

and  South  AnwriUi  w  iPRin  of  wlikhirs  dBcribed  m  Uoii-i  HiBer;  tut  anir  twooT  Ikm 
kintwn^  Inlmluced.    TIm  nnlilc  (nui  Brniw.  Dr.  Llmllc;  iitiHiiM,  ■■  quotfJaboTF,  "ceo- 

A  caAalTumbL  tt  Bnnp.  Ft.  Xquln.,  i.  n  IIA  L IT7.,  Dan't  Mil'.,  a  p.  BM,  It  i  .l.bn«i  ihinb, 
•mn^TS  obloni.  oUiuc,  gltucoui  bcnulh.  Rutmn  tcrmlnit  .nd  .ulllij.  E^ImU  umr. 
■but   biiiilile.     T>i<  plxnt  )•  much  bnmhcri,  ind  (he  bruiihMi  on  ■nnilu'.     Tlit  cnolU 

n  June  tnJ  July.    Wv  hivtf  iiM  wen  IhepltnL  ' 

B.  rtcrmbta  Vent  01>.,  p.  51.  t  S.,  l»n^  MLIL.  3.  p.  8«.  j  H,  ptnicuUU  Miclu. ;  hu  the  tnnchleU 
•nooth,  and  •onellinM  lilipld.  The  huTee  arc  OTite-laiicrolalD,  and  alatiroiu ;  and  (he  flowen  aia 
diipiHd  In  raccmoK  terminal  panicln.  Corollai  purple.  It  ii  a  nitircof  Omrela  and  ITiiridi.  In 
■udTplKxi.  |iiiiilnlniducMlnlSIO,tn)iniolhehettbt  DfOwiSft.  to  &ft., and  Haven  In  June 
■    -riJapMcalthtm.  Bl)dr,8(i«.,.nd  Doti'i  Mill.,3,  p  MO    I.  a  ihnih  nearijallinl  lolhe 

Kmil*  il  ■  trnui  Dfenrfreen  and  dtelduaui  ibnila,   natlin  of  South 

',hii.    C.  UtitfS/MH  B.  etKunth   No..  Oen.   Amef.,  S,  p.  ns."  t.  il?.'.'^  " 
"^  Uounl  Arlla.    Tha  Onwin  at  Ibli,  and  ol  mcM  ol  tte  other  Him,  are 

1  of  iTctgteeti  ihnita,  nattyei  of  Pmi,  >lih  cortacRiut  entire  1t»e>,  and 
.    ..  wen.  dlipoHd  In  Laleial  KriymboM  nemo.  Twenty  iFrciee,  eimi-houHOr 

<e  planta,  halt  baen  d»cillm1,  but  iwnt  nf  them  ate  yet  IntroHuced.    Y  mrJlfWa  H.  B.  et 
-" Aircr.  3.p.I!l.l.*55.,anaUieorNewOnnada,ijnlheAnd«,wlUilfe.iiWi« 


Ctra/iul>imi  JuH.  u  a  gsnuiof  enciiroen.hiuU,  natl»rt  of  Peru,  Kith  oWoni  i 
■nd  liTfe  Kurlet  Bowen    C  (rdaWOUrHiadauUwdbj  RulietPar.  in  A  Ftr.,*. 


App.  III.     Of  the  Cultivation  ff  the  Hardy  Vjricdcea,  includitig 

the  Laying  out  and  Planting  of  an  Ericacelum. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  all  the  different  species  compoHing  the  order  Erickctti, 
hwill  be  found  that,  in  a  practiiml  point  of  view,  thejare  all  shrubs;  very  few 
of  them  exceeding  5  ft,  or  6  (i.  in  height,  till  they  allain  a  considerBhle  age. 
The  only  exceptions  Co  this  remark  are  la  be  found  in  the  genera  /f'ltutus, 
Aiitlrdmeddt,  and  raccinium ;  two  or  three  species  of  which  attain  the  height  of 
•mull  trees  in  10  or  12  years.  Alt  the  «>ccie«  of  ArtcAceEe  either  require, 
or  prefer,  a  soil  containing  more  or  less  of  peat  or  heath  mould ;  and  that, 
though  some  species  of  several  of  the  genera  will  grow  in  common  garden 
F  il,  that  even  t^ese  will  grow  better  in  soil  containing  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
pest,  together  with  rich  loam,  or  loam  and  leuf  moiilil.  Hence  the  £ricaceB, 
from  being  a  truly  natural  order  in  iheir  phjsiognomy,  from  bcini*  all  nearly 
alike  in  point  of  magnitude,  from  all  requiring  the  name  kind  of  soil,  from  the 
species  consisting  both  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  and  from  some  of 
them  flowering  in  every  month  of  the  year,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
being  culiivalfS  together,  so  as  to  occupy  one  entire  scene  or  garden.  This 
gwden,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  pro^iosc  to  call  an  ericacetum,  which,  the 
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reader  will  bear  in  miDd,  difTers  from  an  ericetuin,  in  cootaining  all  the  planu 
of  the  order  /iTricaceae,  while  an  ericetum,  or  heathery^  is  limited  to  the 
species  of  the  section  Ericex  nonnales. 

All  plants  which  require  peat  soil  do  so  in  consequence  of  their  haring 
luur-like  roots ;  and,  in  the  culture  of  the  ligneous  iETric^ceae,  as  of  all  plants 
whatever  in  peat  soil,  to  insure  success,  it  is  essentially  necessary-  to  keep  the 
soil  in  an  equable  degree  of  moisture.  The  reason  b,  that  plants  having  hair- 
like roots  never  extend  these  to  anv  great  distance  tirom  the  stem,  or  main 
root ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  draw  their  nourishment^  or  what,  in  a 
practical  sense,  is  equivalent  to  it,  their  moisture,  from  a  very  limited  space. 
Hence,  no  plants  suffer  more  from  drought  than  the  JETricacea?,  whether  in 
the  open  air  in  beds,  or  in  the  green-house  in  pots ;  and  no  plants  are  more 
difficult  to  recover  after  they  have  sustained  injury  from  being  kept  too  dry. 
Hence,  in  very  hot  summers,  the  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other  shrubs 
of  this  order,  which  grow  in  common  garden  or  shrubbery  soil,  are  frequently 
killed  to  the  ground,  without  shooting  up  again  the  following  year,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  shrubs  of  most  other  orders,  killed  down  by  droi^t.  Every 
American  garden,  therefore,  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  some  situation,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  principle,  not  only  favourable  to  the  retention  of  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  soil,  but  also  fovourable  to  the  application  of  moisture  arti> 
ficially.  A  level  surface  at  once  supplies  both  the  conditions  to  a  ccftaiD 
extent ;  and  a  level  suriiEu^e,  sunk  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  below  the  surrounding  surfiKe, 
supplies  both  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  advantage  of  placing  aa 
American  ground  in  an  excavation  some  feet  under  the  surrounding  stuhct 
is,  that  the  soil  in  the  excavation  will  always  be  moister  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding surface,  in  proportion  as  the  one  is  lower  than  the  other.  The  soil 
in  such  an  excavation  will  also  be  found  cooler  than  that  of  the  general  sur- 
face,  though  both  may  be  alike  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  These 
results  may  not  at  the  first  sight  appear  obvious ;  but  they  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  temperature  and  water  having  both  a  continual  tendency  to 
come  to  a  leveL 

An  ericacetum  ought,  therefore,  to  be  laid  out  in  an  excavation,  the  sur- 
fiice  of  which  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  level,  in  order  to  gain  all  the  advantages 
of  moisture  and  coolness  which  the  natural  situation  affords  :  and,  to  admit  of 
supplying  water  artificially  to  the  soil  in  the  beds  in  the  most  economical 
manner ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  the  plants,  the 
excavation  should  be  intersected  with  drains  at  r^ular  distances ;  all  these 
drains  communicating  with  a  main  drain  in  the  centre,  and  this  main  dndn 
communicating  with  the  source  of  the  water,  which  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  be  turned  on  and  turned  off  at  pleasure.  The  drains  may  be  laid  out  in 
parallel  lines,  10  ft.  or  12ft.  apart,  and  2  ft.  or  3ft.  under  the  surface;  and 
they  may  be  formed  of  bricks,  laid  without  mortar,  9  in.  deep,  and  4^  in.  wide. 
The  mam  drain  in  the  centre,  with  which  they  communicate,  may  be  a  foot 
wide,  and  a  foot  deep.  The  bottom  of  all  the  drains  ought  to  be  on  the  same 
level.  The  water  may  be  admitted  to  one  end  of  the  main  drain  bv  various 
means.  If  conveyed  under  ground  in  a  pipe,  that  pipe  should  be  3  n.  or  4 IL 
under  the  surface,  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  frost ;  and  the  stopcock  may  be 
reached  from  the  surface  through  a  vertical  shaf^  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  diameter, 
formed  by  brickwork,  and  closed  at  the  surface  by  a  brick  or  stone,  so  as  not 
to  appear  unsightly.  If  the  water  is  supplied  fi'om  a  pump  on  the  spot,  that 
pump  need  not  lift  the  water  higher  than  the  upper  surfiure  of  the  drain ;  and 
It  may  easily  be  contrived  with  a  removable  handle,  so  as  to  have  no  appear- 
ance of  a  pump,  except  when  it  is  in  use.  Where  the  water  is  supplied 
by  water-carts,  or  from  a  pond  at  a  short  distance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour 
it  into  the  main  drain  through  a  funnel  carried  up  in  masonry  or  brickwork 
to  the  surface,  from  the  centre  of  the  main  drain,  having  a  stopper  of  brick  or 
atone  to  put  on  when  not  in  use. 

Water  may  be  supplied  artificially  to  an  ericacetum  bv  surface  drains ;  but 
these  will  not  apply  so  wcW  as  \\t\<Vqx  ^d^ti^^  la  cases  where  the  garden  con* 
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sists  solely  of  beds  and  gravel  walks,  as  is  mmaggamL 
sometimes  the  case ;  but  they  are  peculiarly  ^^^^^ 
applicable  where  the  general  surface  is  of 
turf,  even  if  that  surface  should  not  be  level. 
The  opening  of  these  surfiEu:e  drains  need 
not  be  more  than  2^  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deep, 
formed  of  bricks,  laid  on  edge  for  the  sides, 
and  flatwise  for  the  bottom  and  top,  as  shown  in  fig.  999.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  covering  bricks  of  this  drain  should  be  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  lawn ;  and,  as  the  covers  would  be  laid  on  alternately  crosswise 
and  lengthwise,  the  appearance  would  be  as  in^.  1000.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  bricks,  bemg  exposed  to  the  air  and  weather, 
would  soon  assume  a  dingy  colour,  so  as  to  harmonise 
with  the  green  of  the  turf;  and,  being  as  perfectly  even  and 
smooth  as  the  ground  on  each  side,  they  would  offer  no 
obstruction  to  walking,  rolling,  or  mowing.  The  brick> 
work  of  the  drain  should  be  formed  without  mortar,  in 
order  to  let  the  water  escape  at  the  bottom  and  sides; 
and  to  admit  of  taking  off  the  top  bricks  to  clear  out  any 
fibrous  roots,  or  any  other  obstruction  that  might  be  formed 
in  it.  If  the  appearance  of  the  bricks  were  thought  a  de- 
formity, the  brickwork  might  be  sunk  3  in.  deeper,  and 
covered  with  turf;  and,  if  the  expense  of  bricks  were  an 
object,  it  might  be  lessened  by  employing  earthenware  pipes, 
of  small  diameter,  not  cementing  them  at  the  joints,  or 
using  draining  or  ridge  tiles,  and  setting  them  on  common 
flat  tiles,  and  covering  the  whole  with  soil  and  turf,  so  as  not 
to  show  any  appearance  of  a  drain  on  the  surface,  as  shown 
in  fig,  1001.  Drains  of  this  kind  are  not  adapted  for  being 
laid  out  in  parallel  straight  lines  in  ericacetums,  because 
these  lines  would  necessarily  interfere  with  the  dug  groups ; 
but  they  are  well  adapted  for  being  carried  in  irregular  lines 
in  the  glades  of  turf  between  the  beds ;  and  they  may  be 
supplied  with  water  at  one  or  both  ends.  Even  an  ericace- 
tum,  or  other  garden  or  lawn,  on  an  irregular  surface,  may  be 
watered  in  this  way, on  the  principle  on  which  surface  irrigation  is  practised  on 
hilly  ground ;  viz.  beginning  on  the  highest  spot,  and  winding  the  drain  about, 
always  with  a  certam  degree  of  steepness, 
till  the  lowest  ground  is  reached.  The 
whole  of  any  lawn  or  park,  however  irregular 
it  might  be  on  the  surface,  might  be  kept 
moist  in  this  way  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  without  a  drop  of  water  being  ever 
seen  upon  the  grass. 

Another  mode  of  supplying  water  to  an 
ericacetum  is  by  simply  flooding  the  sur- 
face, which,  being  on  a  perfect  level,  might  be  done  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
or  more,  in  the  evening,  once  or  twice  a  week,  during  very  hot  weather, 
without  risk  of  injuring  the  plants. 

Should,  however,  the  surface  of  the  ericacetum  be  5  f^.  or  6  ft.  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground,  and  if  it  be  formed  in  a  soil  not  naturally  very 
porous  and  dry,  such  as  gravel  or  sand,  chalk,  &c.,  very  little  artificial  water- 
ing will  be  necessary ;  and  both  under  drains  and  surface  drains  may  be 
omitted. 

In  planting  an  ericacetum,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  bed,  the  plants 
ought  to  be  placed  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  them  to  branch  out  freely  in  every 
direction  without  touching  one  another.  It  is  only  when  they  are  grown  in  this 
manner  that  they  flower  freely,  and  become  covered  Mrith  flowers  on  every 
side,  and  over  the  whole  plant.    In  the  afler-management,  whenever  any  plant 
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gets  so  large  as  to  touch  the  adjoining  ones,  it  ought  to  be  taken  out ;  or,  if  it 
IS  an  old  plant,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  cut  back  ;  or  all  the  plants  in  the  bed  may 
be  taken  up,  and  re-arranged  at  greater  distances  from  one  another  than 
they  were  before. 

We  have  already  observed  (p.  1076.)  that  no  plants  suffer  less  from  removal 
than  the  Ericaceae,  because  they  may  always  be  taken  up  with  balls,  and, 
indeed,  may  be  removed  when  they  are  in  full  flower.  The  best  season  for 
removal  is  moist  weather  in  autumn ;  and  the  next  best,  moist  weather  in 
April  or  May.  (See  M^ Nidi's  Hintt  on  the  Planting  and  general  Dreatment  cf 
Hardy  Evergreens  ;  and  Gard,  Mag.^  vol.  vii.  p.  78.,  and  vol.  xii.  p.  567.) 

The  soil  of  the  beds  ought  to  be  wholly  renewed  every  five  or  six  years ; 
and,  when  this  is  done,  all  the  plants  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  divided,  pruned, 
or  thrown  away,  and  replaced  with  other  plants,  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
The  soil  removed  may  be  laid  in  ridges,  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity,  or  more,  of  leaf  mould ;  and,  after  King  a  year  or  two,  it 
may  again  be  put  to  use  in  the  ericacetum.  The  cultivator  of  JSricaceie,  of 
roses,  and  of  other  shrubs  that  are  grown  chiefly  for  their  flowers,  should 
bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  these  will  not  be  produced  in  abundance,  and  of 
fine  forms  and  colours,  unless  the  plant  have  ample  nourishment,  light,  and 
air.  Instead,  therefore,  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  being  planted  in 
poor  heath  soil,  and  being  crowded  together  so  as  to  show  only  the  upper 
surface  of  the  plants,  as  they  now  are  in  most  gardens,  they  ought  to  be 
planted  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  enriched  with  a  large  proportion  of  leaf 
mould;  and  each  shrub  ought  to  stand  perfectly  detached;  and  it  should 
rather  be  as  much  as  2  ft.  from  the  adjoimng  one,  than  so  near  it  as  ?  in.,  in 
order  that  the  roots  may  have  sufficient  space  on  every  side  to  enable  them  to 
collect  nourishment,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  plants  may  not  shade  one 
another.  The  only  two  ericacetums  that  we  recollect  seeing  managed  to 
our  satisfaction  in  these  particulars  are,  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamier,  at 
Bishopstoke  Vicarage;  and  that  at  Bagshot  Park,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Toward.  At  the  former  place  the  frichcese  are  planted  in  roundish  groups 
on  the  lawn  adjoining  the  house ;  and  they  grow  so  vigorously  that  they  are 
taken  up  and  replanted  every  two  years,  generally  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  are  taken  up  with  large  balls  of  earth ;  and 
the  ground  is  so  well  watered  at  the  time  of  replanting,  that  the  plants  never 
lose  any  of  their  leaves.  They  are  pluced  at  such  distances  as  nearly  to 
.touch  one  another ;  so  that,  if  they  were  not  taken  up,  and  placed  farther 
apart  every  two  years,  they  would  soon  form  a  matted  thicket,  and  display 
blossoms  only  on  their  upper  surface;  whereas,  bv  keeping  each  plant  distinct, 
it  displays  its  blossoms  all  round  from  the  ground  to  the  summit.  The  soil  in 
which  these  plants  are  grown  is  composed  of  two  thirds  of  sandy  peat,  and 
one  third  of  rich  loam.  The  loam,  Mr.  Gamier  finds  alisolutely  necessary  to 
promote  the  vigorous  growth  of  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  almost  all  kmds 
of  American  shmbs.  (Gard.  ikfo^.,  vol.  x.  p.  129.)  Mr.  Gow,  gardener  at 
Tullyallan,  in  Perthshire,  found  /rhododendron  p6nticum,  and  some  others  of 
the  more  vigorous-growing  Enckcese,  thrive  in  clayey  loam,  and  in  common 
garden  soil,  which  had  been  deeply  trenched,  and  mixed  with  abundance  of 
leaf  mould  and  road  scrapings.  (loid,,  p.  35.) 

The  order  in  which  the  difierent  species  of  Ericaceae  are  disposed  in  an 
ericacetum  may  be  various.  Where  there  are  but  a  few  kinds  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  space,  the  same  species  may  occur  in  two  or  three  places ; 
but,  where  there  is  a  very  complete  collection,  most  effect  will  be  produced  by 
keeping  all  the  plants,  of  every  species  and  variety,  together ;  so  that  the  same 
species  may  never  be  found  in  two  different  places.  Where  the  object  is 
more  to  excite  a  botanical  interest  than  a  floricuUural  or  a  picturesque  one, 
the  genera,  species,  and  varieties  should  follow  each  other,  or  be  grouped 
together,  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  botanical  works ;  for  example, 
in  this  Arfwretum :  but,  in  other  cases,  the  evergreen  species  may  be  inter* 
mimed  with  the  deciduous  ones,  «o  «&  xn  ^^e  a  clothed  appearance  to  every 
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part  in  the  winter  season.  If  tliere  were  sufficient  room,  the  mode  which 
we  should  recommend  as  decidedly  the  best  would  be,  to  allot  a  circular 
space  of  dug  ground  to  every  plant,  according  to  its  size,  enlarging  the  diameter 
of  that  circle  as  the  plant  increased,  and  grouping  the  circles  along  one  or 
both  sides  of  a  walk.  The  next  best  plan  is,  to  have  a  circle  devoted  to  each 
genus  and  its  species,  of  kinds  of  which  there  are  few  varieties ;  and  to  each 
species  and  its  varieties,  where  the  varieties  of  each  species  are  numerous  ;  or 
to  have  a  group  to  consist  of  several  plants  for  each  variety  of  the  more  showy 
kinds  of  azalea  and  rhododendron ;  and  place  the  less  showy  kinds  in  groups 
containing  two  or  three  sorts  each. 

The  design  Jig.  1002.  is  calculated  for  an  ericacetum  of  this  description. 
In  it  the  space  a  a  included  by  the  wall  is  a  perfectly  level  lawn  ;  and  it  is  also 
perfectly  level  from  6,  by  c,  to  a.  Beyond  these  points,  the  ground  gradually 
rises,  and  is  planted  solely  with  American  trees.  The  groups  m  which 
shrubs  are  represented  are  planted  with  evergreens;  and  all  the  others  with 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  groups  also  from  c  to  d  are  devoted  to  American 
shrubs  not  belonging  to  the  order  J?ric^cese,  deciduous  and  evergreen ;  so 
that  this  scene,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  considered  as  an  American  ar- 
boretum and  fruticetum. 

For  displaying  a  choice  collection  of  J^ricacese  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  most  effectual  mode  is,  to  dispose  of  them  in  lineal  succession ;  so  as  that 
one  species  or  variety  may  be  examined  quite  near  the  eye,  and  one  afler 
another.  F^.  1003.  is  a  design  made  with  a  view  to  this  mode  of  disposing  of 
a  complete  collection.  The  beds  marked  a  and  b  are  to  be  planted  with 
evergreens  at  regular  distances ;  as  are  the  central  groups  in  which  shrubs  are 
indicated.  The  other  beds  and  circular  groups,  which  are  shaded,  are  for 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  general  surface  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  surrounding 
plantation  consists  solely  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  including  the  genera 
Cupressus,  Tliuja,  and  J^uniperus.  The  lowest-growing  species  are  placed 
next  the  walk,  and  the  taller  ones  behind  in  gradual  succession,  so  that  the 
trees  may  rise  one  above  another,  and  form  a  complete  amphitheatre  of 
perpetual  verdure.  If  such  an  ericacetum  were  formed  in  a  rocky  country, 
in  one  of  those  small  level  spots  of  peat  soil,  which  so  frequently  occur  in 
North  Wales  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  expense  would  be  very 
trifling,  and  the  effect  would  be  interesting  and  splendid  beyond  description, 
presenting  the  character  of  alpine  scenery  as  a  framework  to  the  American 
picture.  In  detail,  this  design  differs  from  the  preceding  one  in  each  par- 
ticular system  of  concentric  beds  being  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  as 
indicated  bv  the  sectional  line  //.  The  central  beds,  being  so  much  lower 
than  the  others,  are  intended  to  contain  the  taller-growing  evergreen  species ; 
such  as  i4Vbutus  and  /Rhododendron,  for  the  two  larger  beds ;  Andrdmeda  for 
the  next  largest ;  Kaccfnium  for  the  next;  and  £rica  for  the  least.  From  the 
walk  g,  in  each  of  the  systems,  it  is  intended  that  the  eye  should  look  down 
upon  the  central  bed,  the  surface  of  which,  taking  the  height  of  a  man's  eye 
from  the  ground  at  5^  ft.,  will  be  9  ft.  below  it. 

As  an  example  o(  a  very  simple,  but  still  ornamental,  mode  of  laying  out  an 
ericacetum,  we  refer  to  jig.  1CK)4.,  which  is  adapted  for  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  excavated  to  the  same  depth,  and  reduced  to  one  level,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding designs.  In  this  plate,  a  represents  the  situation  of  an  exotic  ericctum, 
and  b  of  a  nardy  ericetum  ;  c  an  azalea  earden,  near  which,  at  d,  there  may 
be  a  summer-house,  or  a  range  of  plant-houses ;  e  e  are  groups  planted  with 
deciduous  and  evergreen  American  ^ricaces ;  and ^/ are  beds  which  may  be 
planted  with  other  peat-earth  plants  which  are  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
and  the  trees  forming  the  amphitheatre  to  this  picture  may  be  composed  of 
evergreens  from  all  countries.  An  ericacetum  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  contain  only  the  hardiest  species  in  the  open  air,  would  be  well  adapted 
for  the  northern  parts  of  the  island ;  since  many  of  the  American  deciduous 
shrubs  thrive  in  the  open  air,  even  in  Sutherlandshire. 

These  three  designs  being  adapted  to  a  particular  situation  (as  explained  in 
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Gird.  Jfof .,  si.  p.  £37. ),  by  th«ir  irrcfularitj  of  outline,  Aow  that  no  putknlw 
form  is  necesiajy  for  an  eriiACMuiii,  or  uit  other  descripdoa  of  Ametkan 
jprden,  or  other  Iruticetum ;  proriJetl  ihe  surbce  be  either  brought  to  a  level, 
or  90  contmed  as  to  be  kept  cool  >nd  moist,  either  bv  nature  or  art.     Ute 


rrecular  ro  ky  gurface  may  be  planted  at  an  encaeetum  pronded  it 
IS  neturallj'  cool  and  n  oist  either  from  the  quality  of  the  soil  the  preacne* 
of  water,  or  the  nature  of  the  climate.  For  example,  in  Cumberland  or 
Westmoreland,  among  the  lukes,  an  ericacetum  may  be  planted  any  where, 
without  regard  to  ^thcr  moioture  or  surface,  from  the  abundance  of  rain  that 
Mh  in  that  clitnnte. 
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Where  n  regaiar  fonn  is  prefeiTed,  and  where  the  space  to  be  deroted  to 
HI  ericacetum  ii  limited,  we  would  recommend  an  excavHtioD  Burrounded  by 
a  iloping  bank  and  a  teimce  walk,  treated  in  the  same  general  style  as  the 
design  for  the  erieacelum  J%.  988,  p,  1099.  In  such  a  case,  the  substratum 
oTerery  walk  mii;ht,  if  necesiarv,  be  made  into  a  drain,  which  could  eaiilj 
be  done  by  forming  the  walks  of  pavement,  supported  by  two  walla  of  brick, 
4  in,  wide,  and  lit,  or  1  ft.  Sin.  high.  J-'ig.  1005.  p.  1184.  is  a  design  for  the 
area  of  an  oval  ericacetum  by  Mr.  Rutgcr,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ericetum  refttrred  to.  Instead  of  being  surrounded  by  a  sloping 
bank  of  turf,  this  design  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  by  a  sloping  bank  of  rho- 
dodendrons, so  arran(,'ed  as  to  complete  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram.  Be- 
jond  these  evergreens,  and  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  area,  may  be 
a  terrace  walk ;  and  beyond  that  a  border,  and  a  w-all,  for  containing  half- 
hardy  ligneous  species,  and  growing  a  collection  of  bulbs,  A  portion  of  the 
area  is  shown  in  turf,  with  beds  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment.  These 
beds  are  supposed  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  Cape  heaths,  grown  in  large 
pots  or  lube,  like  those  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  plunged  out  m 
these  beds  in  the  summer  tinie,  and  taken  in  on  the  ^proach  of  winter.  The 
beds,  after  the  pots  are  removed,  may  be  turfed  over  till  the  following  spring; 
or  filled  with  winter-flowering  hanly  heaths. 

Every  description  of  garden,  to  be  complete,  requires  some  architectural 
Rppendaf;c9  to  be  introduced  into  il.  As  uater  is  so  necesi<ary  in  the  cultt> 
ration  of  all  [ibnts,  an  architectural  fountain  is  at  once  an  ornamental  and  a 
useful  object  to  every  scene  of  culture,  however  small,  or  however  kirge ;  and 
theniugiiitude  and  style  of  deisign  of  fountains  may  be  varied  almost  infinitely. 
The  ncit  clasj  of  useful  ornaments  are,  seats,  or  resting  places,  open  and 
covered  :  end  these  lead  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  structures ;  some  of 
wood,  and  portable;  and  others  of  wood,  of  rustic-work,  or  of  masonry,  and 
permanenilv  fixed.  fV.1006.  p.  tlB5.  is  a  design  from  the  el^anc  pencil  of  Mr. 
Lamb,  in  which  the  cncacetum  is  of  an  oval  form,  surrounded  by  a  terrace  5  ft, 
above  it,  from  which  there  are  flights  of  steps  to  descend  to  the  area  contain- 
ing the  beds  for  the  plants.  This  area  is  ornamented  with  two  fountains; 
and  there  are  stone  seats  along  the  terrace  walks,  and  also  in  the  surrounding 
amphitheatre  of  trees. 


This  order  contains  only  one  genus,  Symplocos, 
the  species  of  which  are  chiefly  lender  shrubs  or 
trees  from  South  America ;  but  there  is  one,  a 
native  of  China,  which  b  considered  half-hardy ; 
and  another,  a  nativeof  Nepal,  which  might  pro- 
bably thrive  in  ^e  open  air  with  a  little  protection, 
but  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  In  the  south 
of  England,  wherever  there  is  a  tolerably  complete 
collection  of  half-hardy  ligneous  plants,  the  genus 
S/mplocos,  as  being  the  representative  of  an  order, 
■hould  never  be  omitted. 

Mwlacaiitefai  KnBot  H(i.,L  710.,'indHirA.  l«);.,ha* 
Iht  iHita  cUlpUcobloni,  Ulaiuud  u  boUi  mhU,  inucTanudT 
HmM,  downr  OS  bolli  •UTh«t,  (Ml  wriDkledj  nunia  am. 

Snd,  tvnalivl,  tod  uLllan.  II  k  ■  ihnib,  noirlnf  to  thr 
rill  of  3  It,  ■  luUic  or  Chin*.  iDOTducedln  ISU,  «ul  tn. 
IntludriltkiruUrftiKruilwIilwlowRilnMiT.    II  nqidnt 


IiVm 


iDin.,  Uon'i  UtlLI 
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CHAP.  LXXI. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE   OHDER    S'l\RA"CiUE    ; 

Genus  I. 


iSTY^RAX  L.     The  Storax.     Lin,  St/st,  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  595.  j  Toum.,  t.  369. ;  Jum.  Gen.,  15&  :  Giertn.  Fruct,  L  p.  S^  t  5il. 
Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot,  2d  edit,  p.  22& :  Don's  MilL»  4.  p.  i. 


Sononjfmes.     Alibocifler,  Fr. ;  Storax,  dfr. 
Derivation.    The  word  slurtu,  applied  to  thii 


this  plant  by  Tbeophrutus  and  Dioacoridet,  in  a  mere 
alteration  of  assthiraky  the  Arabic  name  of  S.  officinale. 

Gen.  Char,f  Spc,  Ccdyx  permanent,  campanulate,  5-toothed.  Corolla  mono- 
petalous,  funnel-shapedy  deeply  3- — 7-clefl^  but  usually  5-  or  6-cleft,  valvate 
in  aestivation.  Stamens  10,  exserted.  Filaments  monadelphous  at  the  base, 
adnate  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  linear,  2-celled,  dehiscing  length- 
wise inwardly.  Ovarium  superior,  3-celled,  many  ovuled,  erect.  Style  I . 
Stigma  obsofetely  3-lobed.  Drupe  nearly  dry,  containing  a  1-celled, 
1 — 3-8eeded  nut.  Testa  of  seed  double ;  inner  cobwebbed,  outer  spongy. 
Embryo  inverted,  with  elliptic  cotyledons,  and  a  thick  superior  radicle. 
Albumen  fleshy.  (Don^s  MUL,  iv.  p.  4.)  —  Elegant  trees  or  shrubs,  of  which 
27  species  are  described  in  Don's  Muler,  chi^y  natives  of  Asia  and  South 
America;  but  there  are  four  hardy  species,  natives  of  Europe  or  North 
America,  which  are  cultivated  in  British  eardens.  They  require  a  soil 
rather  light  than  otherwi.se,  on  account  of  their  hair-like  roots ;  and  to  be 
placed  against  a  wall,  in  the  climate  of  London,  when  it  is  intended  that 
they  should  flower  freely.  In  affinity,  as  well  as  in  general  appearance,  this 
genus  approaches  near  to  that  of  Halesidr ;  and  there  is  such  a  close  general 
resemblance  amon^  all  the  allied  species  of  5t^rax,  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  only  varieties  of  one  form.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, is  from  Is,  6d,  to  2s,  each. 

•  1.  *y.  oFFiciNA^LE  L.     The  officinal  Storax. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  615. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  7.;*  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  4.;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 

SjmonjfmeM.     Lagoroelia,  Modem  Greeks  Sturax  kalamit^.  Ancient  Greek. 

Engravings.    Cav.  Diss.,  6.  p.  3S8.  t.  118.  f.  2.  i  Woodv.  Med.  Dot,  197.  t.  71. ;  Church,  et  Ster.  Med. 

Bot.,  1. 1  47. ;  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  631.;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  928. ;  Plenck  Icon.,  341. ;  Mill.,  fig.  fGlX  } 

Lob.  Icon.,  151. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7. 1 4. ;  and  owe  Jig.  1006. 

Spec,  Char,,  Spc,  Leaves  ovate,  clothed  with  hoary  hairs 
beneath,  shining  and  green  above.  Racemes  simple  and 
axillary,  5 — 6-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Leaves 
about  2  inches  long.  Flowers  white.  Drupe  ovate 
globose.  {Don^s  MiS.,  iv.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree, 
from  12  ft.  to  15ft.  high;  a  native  of  Syria  and  the 
Levant.  Introduced  in  1597,  and  producing  its  flowers, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  orange,  but  are  smaller,  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  naturalised  in  hedges  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  particularly  near  Tivoli.  It  has  been 
known  in  England  since  the  time  of  Oerard,  who  had  two 
small  trees  of  it  in  his  garden,  '*  the  which,"  he  says,  **  I 
have  recovered  of  the  seed."  As  the  plant  does  not 
grow  very  freely,  except  when  placed  against  a  wall,  it 
is  not  very  common  in  collections,  though  it  well  merits ' 
a  place  there,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  pure  white 
flowers,  and  the  great  profusion  in  which  they  are  pro> 
duced.  The  flnest  specimen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  perhaps 
in  Britain,  is  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  is  12  ft.  high,  against 
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a  wall,  flowering  profiraely  every  year,  and  ripening  fruit.  There  b  also  a 
very  fine  tree  against  a  wall  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'a,  which  was  profiuely 
covered  with  flowers  when  we  saw  it,  on  June  18.  1836 ;  and  with  fruit,  on 
August  18.  of  the  same  year. 

Properlia  and  Viei.  The  Ayrax  officinMe  ia  chiefly  useful  in  a  medical 
point  of  view ;  the  powerful  and  fragrant  balsam  called  atorax  being  ob- 
tained from  it.  Fur  this  purpose,  incisioDB  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  from  which  incisions  the  resin  issues  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
is  either  collected  in  reeds  (whence  its  ancient  Greek  name  of  Sturax  kala- 
mites),  or  lefl  to  harden,  when  it  is  scraped  off  in  irregular  compact  masses, 
interspersed  with  smeller  pieces,  which  are  called  tears.  Storax  is  stimulant 
and  expectorant,  and  was  formerly  prescribed  for  asthma  and  chronic  afite* 
tions  of  the  windpipe ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Thompson,  it  is  now  scarcely 
ever  used.  In  Gerard's  time,  there  were  made  from  it  "  sundry  excellent 
perfumes,  pomanders,  sweet  waters,  sweet  bags,  sweet  washing-balls,  and  divers 
other  sweet  chaines  and  bracelets."  In  the  present  day,  it  is  much  used  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  to  burn  as  incense.  Chemically,  it  consists  prin- 
cipally of  resin,  with  a  small  portion  of  benzoic  acid;  and  it  dissolves  eauly 
in  spirits  of  wine.  The  common  storax  of  commerce  differs  from  that  of  the 
apothecaries,  and  is  a  liquid  balsam,  sud  to  be  obtained  from  Liquidimbar 
Styracfflua. 

ScH,  Propagation,  j-r.  A  light  sandy  soil,  rich  rather  than  poor,  suits  this 
species  best ;  and  it  is  generuly  propagated  by  seeds  obtained  from  tbe  south 
of  France.  It  will  also  grow  by  layers,  and  by  cutting.  It  is  observed  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  that  it  does  not  flower  well  m  pots  or  boxes;  and 
that  it  does  best  near  Paris  when  placed  against  a  wall  with  a  southern 
exposure,  and  protected  during  winter.  In  the  neiglibourhood  of  London, 
however,  it  does  not  require  protection.  Its  rate  of  growth,  for  the  first  ten 
years,  is  not  above  Sin.  or  9 in.  a  year.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
,  U.  %d.  each. 
■  2.  S.  qrandifo'lium  Ail. 


HnUificaltott.  Alt.  Han.  Kew.,4.p.7Si  Pgnh  Fl  AmM.  Sept,  J,  u.  wa  i  Da 
^iw^ti.  S.  offlclnilc  Walt.  h.  tarol .  l«,j  S  (iMdiflinim  Mica,  n  Sot. 
gntravnifi.  L«ld.  BM.  Cab.,  L  1U1&  i  WmU-DeiM).  Brit.  Lie.:  MndQiuflt.ia 
^ei:  Char.,  ^c.      Leaves    broad,   obovate, 

acuminated,  green  above,  but  clothed  with 

hoary  to mentum  beneath.  Lower  peduncles 

solitary,  l-flowered.  Flowers  white.  {Don'i 

Mill.,  iv.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  grow- 
ing from  8  ft.  to  lOfl.  high.     A  native  of 

North  America,  in  woods,  on  the  banks  of 

rivcrslrom  VirginiatoGeorgia.  Introduced 

in  l765,Bnd  flowering  from  June  to  August. 

It  is  a  fine  ornamental  shrub,  but  not  com- 
mon in  collections.     Halesia  dfptera,  the 

leaves  of  which  closely  resemble  those  of 

Styrax  grandil^ium,  but  differ  from  it  in 

not  being  downy  beneath,  is  frequently  sold 

for  it  iu  the  nurseries.    It  requires  the  same 

treatment  as  5.  officinal  e,  of  wnich  it  appears 

to  us  to  be  only  a  variety. 

•  3.  5.  LsviGi^TVM  AU.    The  «mooth-fc<re«J  Storax. 

Lit  Hurt.  %gm    t  p.  78  i   WDd.  Sn  Pt,  t  a  est  1  Ddd'.  MUL.  i.  b.  *. 

^  r.srrl..^f.^x.■.s.^^rt  wmu.  ft  tl^  ita ;  a. Mwidioui  i— i  S.,  l 

B^irmwimgt.     But  C*tl.  L  96a  ;  WiiU.  DmL  Biit,  t  M, ;  ud  OUIjtf.  lOIO. 

^cr.  Char.,  4v.     Leaves  oval-lanceolalc,  acute  at  both  eodi.,  glabrous  on 
both  surftces,  toothed.    Ve&uncWiuVW'j.at  twin,  1-flowered.    Stamens 


CHAP.  LXXII.  HALES/^'C£^.       HALE'S/^. 

from  6 — 10.  (Don'i  MHI.,\v.  p. 4.)  A  ahmb,  from 
3  ft.  to  4  (I.  high  ;  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
^ia,  in  swamps.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced 
m  1765,  and  it  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  bears 
a  close  general  resemblance  to  S.  officinale,  but  is 
BmallerinaJl  ila  parts.  Whethera  species  or  a  variety 
is  a  matter  of  ihe  less  consequence  in  a  gardening 
point  of  view  ;  as  few  plants  of  the  woody  kind  better 
deserve  a  place  against  a  wall,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
ofits  white  blossoms,  which  resemble  those  of  the  jas- 
mine, and  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  on 
almost  every  part  of  the  plant.  In  fine  seasons,  these 
are  succeeded  by  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  red  currant, 
orof  thefruit  of  the  nettle  tree.  Price,  in  the  London 
9,  2i.  each ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 


■  4.  S.  prLVERiiLB'NTtm  Mkkt.    The  powdery  Storax. 

UmyicalkM.     MIchi.  Ft  Bar.  Anirr.,  I,  p.  41.  ;  Wntl.  Dmd.  Brit,  L  «l.  ;  Dmi-i  UIU., 
^iHO^MK.    S.  iKTiritum  Curl.  Bel.  Hag.,  t  991. 

fiVroHiw-    BoL  Hif.,  I  9IJ, ;  WUi.  Dend.  BriL,  1 41.  -,  ur]  out  Jig.  1011. 
Spec.  Char.,  Si^c.      Leaves  almost   sessile, 

ovate  or  obovate,  obtuse,  clothed  with 

powdery  (omentum  beneath.     Flowers 

axillary,  and  nearly  terminal  by  threes, 

on  short  pedicels.  (Don'i  Mul.,\v.   p. 

4.)     A  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high ;  a 

native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  woods. 

It  was  introduced  in  1794,  and  flowers 

from  June  to   August.      According  to 

Fursh,  it  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  S.  grandifolii 
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OF    THB  HARDY    LIGNKOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE  ORDER   HALBBuVfA- 

Gknus  I. 

I$i 

HALE'S/^  ElUa.     The  HALtisiA,  or  Snowdrop  Tree.    Lin.  Sytt. 
Dodedindria  Mooog^nia. 

UaUtflcaliat.    ElUi  In  Lln.-I3fli.,  Na  »&  i  OcRn.  Fruct,  t.  p.  I6D,  t  »  i  Tuw  flea,  US.;  L 

KM.8jlt.B<*.,p.™  -  "-- -  ''■"    '   -  •^ 
afmanffme.     HtlH\ 

luitaat  Df  ytgrUMr  Slaruiici. 
Gen.  Char,,  ^c.  Corolla  monopetalous,  ventricosely  campanulate,  with  a 
4-lobed  erect  border.  Stameni  12  to  16.  FUammli  combined  into  a  tube 
at  the  base,  and  adnate  to  the  corolla.  Anf/ieri  oblong,  erect,  2-celled,  de- 
hiscing lengthwise.  Ovarium  inferior.  Stifle  1,  Stigma  simple.  Drupe 
dry,  corticate,  oblong,  wilh  8 — 4-winged  angles,  terminated  by  the  perma- 
nent style,  containing  a  2^^4-celted  putamen,  which  is  acute  at  both  ends. 
CelU  1-seeded.  Seedi  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells.  Tetta  of  seeds 
simple,  very  thin.  Embryo  the  length  of  albumen,  with  linear-oblong  cotyle- 
dons, and  a  long,  linear,  compressed,  inferior  radicle.  Al&umrn  fleshy. — 
Trees,  with  alternate  serrated  leaves,  and  lateral  fascicles  of  pedicellate 


W£ 


•  Bala,  D.D.  F.R.9., 


vM  AXi>  vaxnczmL 


!  !.  n.  tKf&k'fnx^  £. 

Mv^r^M     L>*  %.  4K_,  EU.  B  All  TsBiu  >'SE>KLtS.lA.,  THmt  M 
•'-■ ^T— i.Staraei'nK.^B' 

,    ._      -        -    bE.tm.L«Ma«.c*^u3..cv.[hB.«riMt  Ml 

^}nMcd.      n [■!    iMii.T"  IIT  ■  I  fiiiiili. 

*<K>d  ■  kvj  aad  n>M>l ;  die  barfc  ■  irf  a  dvUA 
.lAtMM.  inik  BiaaT  ^tc^mIv  faww.  (/!««'*  Jtfit. 
i*.  p.  «.^  A  tm,  froB  L5  ft.  to  3D  ft.  iai^w  axivc 
of  ftoofk  Carobn,  aiong  iJm  bmki  of  men.  It 
•a*  iotnMkKxd  ■■  ITjiS,  atid  lovtn  ia  AprS  md 
Mar,  lu  tirmen  are  pmduced  in  pen  ibcad^Ke  i 
and,  bun  thdr  tfcipe,  co)aar,  hmI  pewhrioo*  ^>- 


e  of  tbcHKMt 
of  ihr  Amtric^dfciJuopi  trw».aaJrid»ljdtJtrm 
a  place  in  ercr)'  eoilMtian.  Ibe  nee  of  strath,  for 
tan  6rH  fire  or  ni  fcars,  it  I  ft.  or  16  nL,  or  more, 
a  f  tar  ;  and  in  ten  jevi  it  «iU  Mtzm  the  bdgbt  of 
I  if  ft.,  i>r  lift.,  if  properly  treated;  bto.  aa  it  ii 
CMutnillj  Lept  too  orr,  it  n  iddDai  woi  at  aborc 
half  ihii  baebt  at  that  aec     It  npem  aeedi  fredj 

in  tliia  couDtrj-;  from  wtucfc,  or  frtwi  imported  Meda.  it  ii  readilj  increaseil. 
The  *e<3lii  often  rtmaiti  aborc  a  year  in  tbe  groimd.  Ftaoted  snply  in  an 
Amerinui  ground,  or  in  a  abdtercd  tituatioD  in  a  ihnibbcr;,  or  fAaataOoo. 
this  tree  units  ■  sfflmdid  appearaoct;  in  M^. 

ItfL.  la  ■adf  touL     U  DnaniMrt.  ■  KcHsa,  it  tt  Si  It  iHcb.    Ia  Cminll,  M  C^Jia  Pnrr*, 

urn.  hwfa       In  tttin^^hiwm.  d  WilWv  Park.    1.«  *««n    wi^a^A.  d  te  IT  ft.  llD(h.      [B  BUAaA^IR^  It 

HodfimttrilaDfTT.  it  ia  90  ft.  b«<ii 
vnnimnji  iiin  ■■  ounMUf,  id  tooai  Moar  (»•&  isnaipilk.*!  Abskb  [Ul.  lOTMWflnniil. 
Hi! I) It  lii«li.  In  WBitl>Bd,iii  AbtrdJiiihlii.  M  ThiinMm.it  fron  1  a.  ■  tfu ••  > luiadvil,  tar 
<Bii  b«t  ■  trw  lodKS  ■nuillr.  In  ArgjOiluir,  m  Tvmrd  Caiu^  H  jtmim  jbtad,  ii  li  T  It  hifk 
In  BmmOtin,  a  Hunllr  Loilfe,  U  jan  ftnua,  it  ii  l«  ft.  kiffc.  1b  InUnd,  ie  tbc  ann;  of 
Don,  il  BiIlTtcMlr.  a>  iHri  pbMiJ,  HUDft-Mrk;  UkAibkut  of  the  tnmkSiB.,  uidat  tiK 
biadflfft.  InFtwio,  HRc^aul,  mrPnk,  U  icui  ptutnl,  il  ii  U  R.  kifb  :  M  Nuts,  islbt 
Bmrro'H.DcNcrrUTB,  UtTBnpluUit.lI  to«)ft.biib.  la  Muoth.m  Schwotitar.  UitXIl 
bM.  to  PruMli.  in  Ibt  Bnfin  Biuiilc  Ou^n,  8)  run  ptutcd,  Uto  lOlt  Ufh.  Ib  luir,  u 
Manu,  S4  rsri  fUiiud,  it  li  1£  ft.  bifh. 

Cirmmeraal  StaiUliei.  Price  of  plant*,  in  the  London  nimetiM,  \t.  6d. 
each ;  and  of  needa,  3(.  a  quart.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  are  2  franca  earh  i 
and  at  New  York,  50  cent*. 

1  ■  2.  H.  (t.)  pabviplo'ra  Michi.      The  ginall-ilowered  Halesia,  ur 
Sttowdrop  Tne. 
/lAWmttM.    MIrhi.  Pr.  Bor  Awi ,  S;  p.  40,  i  Pgnb  FL  BOL  Aida  .  t.  ^  tSQ  i  DdbV  Milt,  t 
tmmimg,.    Bat  Rtf.,  t  lee  i  *wl  mr;^.  tO!3 

^wi",  CAnr.,  4t.  Leave*  orate,  oblong,  acut4^  oearl;  entire.  Flows™  fietan- 
ilroiu.  Fruit  ctaratc,  nli^tly  winged.  Lesrc*  downy,  glaucoiu  betieath. 
Kucciiieii  punicLed.  Floven  whitc.drooping.  Calycine  teeth  ovate  (Dan't 
Atifl.,  iv.  p.  7.)     A  irct,  \l>U.\\\|^,ttiNM:vi«cS?\i«via,\'awoducedin  180i!, 


CHAP.  LXXIII. 


SAPOTA  CSjS.      ARGjfKtA. 


and  flowering  in  Mftv.  Prom  the  pbints  oT  this 
tort  in  the  HorticulturBl  Society's  OarJen,  we 
ue  convinced  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  of  H.  letr^tera,  from  which  it  ilifiera 
chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  Ktmewhat  downy. 
It  well  deserves  aplace,  however,ia  every  coUec- 
tion,  even  if  it  were  less  distbct  than  it  u  ;  and, 
to  make  sure  of  the  continuance  of  the  kind,  it 
ought  to  be  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  ra> 
ther  than  by  the  usual  mode  of  seeds ;  which,  in 
this  species,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  are  ripened 
in  abundance  in  England.  Plants  of  this  sort 
in  Prince's  Catalogue,  New  York,  are  marked 
at  1  dollar  each. 


t  • 


«"»'• 


The  two-winged^^eJ  Haiesia,  or  Snowdrop  Tree. 
.  L.  in.  {  IJiJd.  ^  C^,  t  WZ  i  ud  our^.  1014. 

Char.,^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated.  Petioles  mooth  sand  even. 
Pedicels  elongated.  Fruit  with  2  large  opposite  wings,  and  2  obsolete 
ones.  Flowers  octandrous.  Leaves  much  larger  than 
those  of  either  of  the  preceding  species.  (Don't  Mili.,  it. 

f.  7.)  A  tree,  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
na,  in  shady  places,  on  banks  of  rivers.  It  was  intro-  ^ 
duced  in  1758,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  leaves  I 
of  this  species  ore  broad,  resembling  those  of  Stjrax 
grandifolium,  with  which,  as  It  does  not  frequently  flower 
in  a  young  state,  it  is  generally  confounded  in  nurseries. 
The  only  flowering  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  is  against  a  wall  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddi^es,  where  ii 


e  It  npen 


n  the  London 


CHAP.  LXXIII. 

UNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    TH 

Genus  I. 


I 


-YH6'-<'JV//i  Rcem.  et  Schultes.      Thb  Ahqaku.     Lin.  Syil.    Pentundria 

Monog^nia. 

Utntifioiliim.     ttirm.  «1  gctauttH  SfiL,  4&.;   Don't  HiU,,  t.  p.  ?I.  j    Llndl.  Nil  SjsL  But,  Sil 

XymoiiiJSKl.     SkfanOlTloo  l^ntHini  Li*.  ;  I'ArgKi    Ft. ;  BiJ*nbolI,  Gw. 
DrrioMom.     TnnkaF^OH,  the  ftborlglnjil  nvno  oF  the  tree 

(ien.  C'har.,^c.  Calyx  5 — 10  cleft :  the /fo/fc/i,  or  mther  *coti,  roundish,  eon- 
cave,  dts|iosed  in  a  double  series.  CoroUa  cup-shaped,  5-parted,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate,   subemarginate   s^ments,    having  5  petaUiKe   linear-subulate 

segments,  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating  with  its  seg- 
ments. Slamen$  o,  (iUfonn,  length  of  corolla,  and  adnate  to  its  base.  An- 
Ihtri  incumbent,  ovate,  keeled  on  the  back.  OvaTium  conical,  hairy.  Sit/lr 
plabrous,  \cn0.\\  of  slajncns.  Stifima  simple.  Drupe  ovale,  terminated  by 
the  style,  2 — 3-cellcil.      CiUi   1-bCcded.      Sccih  hard,  auiooth,  having  a  Ion- 


ARBOAETUH    AND    FRUTICETUH. 


ptudinal  furrow  inaJe.  {Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p.  28.) — A  small  ever^een  tree,  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  somewhat  tender  in  Sritisb  gardens, 
where  it  should  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

1  *  1.  ^.  SiDGRo'xvLON  Ram.  et  Sckultet,     The  Iron-wood  Argania. 

Idtntt/kalUm.     Hon.  A  SrhulUt  SrM-.  *-  P-  50£.  i  Don'l  UiE,  *,  D.  S8. 

St<™*^'-    Sii1er6i;1on  iplnAiuni  Lm.  Sp.,  p.  ilA.  (uluiiit  oF  the  lynon.  of  Rhnde  >U.,  ^il. 
Ui^.  Kim,  (d.  »..  ™l.  ft  V.  1*.,  i>r».  iJi  /,.»,  T>B«,,  E  p.  BS..  CrBwn  In  .<•■.  ««„  R  j.  SW  j 

pmUphflliu  Jaci.  n  Botcoiu,  'scliinuli.  luar.,  p.  fa.  ^  ^htnuiua  ilcului  Lin.  Syif.,  3.  p.  sn.,  ei. 

j;iVW«V'    Comm-Hon.,  tSli  indour^.'ioif 

;^pec.  CAar.,  ^(?.      An  evergreen   tree   of  middle 

size,  with  a  bimhy  head.   Branches  terminated 

bv   strong   spines.      Leaires  lanceolate,  entire, 

bluntish,  glabrous,   paler  beneath ;    the   lower 

ones  in   faacicles.     Flowers  lateral,  and    axil' 

lary,    scattered,    crowded,    Bessile.       Corolla 

greenish   yellow.      Fruit    dotted    with   white, 

size    of  a    plum,  full    of   white    milky  juice. 

(Don'i  MiU.,  iv.  p.  28.)      A    native  of  the 

southern  parta   of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  ; 

abundant  in   woods  situated   in  the  southern 

provinces,  between  the  rivers  Tausif  and  Sur; 

where  it  is  a  tree,  growing   to    the   hei);ht  of 

from  l^Fl.  to  20fl.,  flawenngin  July.    It  was 

introduced  in    1711,  and  is    occasionally  met 

with  in  collections.    Jtwill  stand   our  winters 

as  a  standard,  but  thrives  beat  when   planted 

against    a   wall.       It   is   called   argan  by  the 

Hoors,  who  extract  an  oil  from  the  fruit,  which 

they  use  at  table,  and  which  the  Europeans  employ  in  a  variety  of  prepa- 
rations.   A   large  plant   against  the  well,  in  the  arboretum  of  tlestrs. 

Loddifces,  flowers  abundantly  every  vear.  There  are  planta  in  the  Horti- 
cultural SocieIj''s  Qarden,  and  in  the  Hammersmith  and  other  nurseries. 

The  argania  thnves  in  a  sandy  loam,  and  is  generally  propagated  by  layers. 

Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5f.  each. 


□  □ 


fUME'LlA  SuioTtx.     Thb  BuHBtU.    Lin.  Sifil.  Penlandria  Monog^nia. 

MM jjIcaUm.    Swuti  Prod.,  il  49.;  FL  Ind.  Occ,  t.  p.  U3. ;  Schtcb.  0«n.,  1736.  j  lindl  NU.  SyiL 

Sgrnn^fnai.  A'thtu  tp.  Lt*.,  Foir.  ',  SldBteiloo  ip.  Lam.  ukd  oUwn  ( ChrrMpkfUun  ip.  jImU.  ud 

DcrimMHam,    Fcsm  batmcUa,  tht  Oieck  mm  for  Ifae  connai  ub. 

Gen.  Char.,  ^c.  C<dyi  5-parted.  Corolla  with  a  short  tube,  and  a  5-parted 
limb,  furnished  with  S  scales  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  Slametu  5,  in- 
serted in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  opposite  its  segments,  hsvii^  as 
many  membranous  scales,  or  sterile  filaments,  alternating  with  them.  Onr- 
riuin  5-ce!led.  Celk  l-ovuled.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe  ovate,  l-«eeded. 
Seed  albuminous.  (Don'i  Mill.,  iv.  p. 89.) —  Subevergreen  shrubs,  or  low 
trees.  Leaves  scattered,  entire,  permanent.  Peduncles  axillary  and  lateral, 
l-flowcrcd,  usually  crowded  in  fascicles.  Flowers  whitish.  The  hardy 
species  are  chiefly  natives  of  Mexico  and  Carolina,  and  nibevergreeD, 
BOmewhat  spiny,  and  rather  tender  in  British  gardens. 
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SAPOTA^CEJE.       ifUME^IA. 


•i'des  Gartn.     Tbe  Box-thorn-like  Bumelio. 


lOntifieaUim.   Gcctn.  flL  Clip.,  S  p  127.  L  tSCL  i  Pen.  Eoeh..  L  p.  £37. ;  Dc 
^HBKymt,.    SldcrAITloD  IjclbldnDii  ffom.  ^r).,  {.  p.  iOl.  t  GS,   ffifU  S*. 

Km,..   «l  B.,  ml.  a  n.  [«.,   i-nri*  K.  Amrr.  Sept,  1.  p,  ISS  i    S  Ic'K  l\ 

L}^[«^dH  SfL  £«.  Hb>(.  O^,  p.  488. 
SiVraiAUJ.     OaniL  FlL  Cirp.,  S.  p.  1117.  L  ISO.  1   Da  Kim.  t.  p.  »);  L  68, 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Spiny.  Leaves  braad-lBnceolBte,  blunt- 
ish,  tapering  to  the  base,  glabrous.  Flowers  in  aiil- 
lerj^  fascicles.  Spines  subulate.  Leaves  2  in.  long, 
deciduous,  a  little  silky  while  young.  Flowers  greenish 
white.  Segments  ot  corolla  ?  trifid :  perhaps  from  ' 
the  two  scales  inside  each  segment.  {Doa'i  Mill.,  iv. 
p.  30.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina,  found  in 
shady  woods,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or 
10  ft.,  flowering  in  August.  It  was  introduced  in 
1758,  and  is  not  unfreguent  in  London  collections. 
There  are  vigorous-growing  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  as  standards ;  and  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Kew,  and  in  Messrs  Loddiges's  arboretum, against 
walls.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  the  dis- 
tinction between  Argdnia  and  ifutnelia  b  very  obvious  ; 
but  that  between  £um£lia  fyciiiides   and  .9.  tenax   is  luio       i 

much  less  so ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  at  Kew, 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  Lon- 
j .-..j^  2t.  6d.  each ;  and  of  the  seeds,  U.  per  ounce. 

.  reclina'ta  Venl.      The  reclinat&^nnicAnJ  Bumelia. 
t  Choin,  t  IS.  1  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  StpL,  [,  p.  ISS.  i  Don".  MUL,  t.n,  Stt 
.,,™™,~-.    ^.„^«jLqn«diiiMuni«*c*i,  nBW..rfiwr.,  1,  p.  IM. 
Spec,  awr.,  tc.    SplriT.  buib;,  dimiMlir  ncll 

Howcit  inuU,  KblM.    Cordlm  ind  icmlM  M  ,_ _    _._^ 

lD<m'iMill,  It.  p.  30]  Accanlini  CD  Punh.  II  iRuU  Knggllni  ihrub,  >  nitive  of  Gnigti,  no  th( 
1806,  bul  w«  hm  not  n™  the  pUdL 

t  3.  S.  tb'nax  Wm.      The  tough-branched  Bumclia. 

UnOlalkm.    WilM.  SP.,  L  im&  i  EnusL,  p.HK  i  Don't  U111.,4  30. 

Snei^mn.  B.  cbryHphjIlolde*  Pun*  Fl.  Amer.  Stpl,  \.p.l6S.;  SidSTfii^lon  Itnu  LIil  Jtou., 
p.  3..  J«o.  Cnll.,  a  p  «3i,  lorn.  ma..  L  p.  i*s.  i  S.  •Frlceum  WaH.  Ft.  Car.,  p.  100.  i  S.  ctiTy- 
tophiUdWea  Miciu.  k.  Bar.  Amer.,i,f.\a.;ChTj%aftiS)l<imarMD*aieJnq.Mt.,3.f.i.l.bt.; 
C.  itibnim  Jm. 

&V™Aw(.    Jiuj.  ObL,  3.L5i.)  uidiucft.  1017. 

Spec.  Char,,  i^c.  Leaves  obovate-lanceoUte,  of  a 
rusty  silvery  colour  beneath,  silky.  Flowers  in 
axilhiry  fascicles.  Branches  very  tou^.  Bark 
white.  Leaves  deciduous.  Calycine  and  coral- 
line s^ments  ovate  obtuse.  Segments  of  nectary 
trifid.  Stamens  the  length  of  corolla.  Drupe  oval. 
Flowers  white.  (JJon'j  Miil.,  iv.  p.  30.)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  Carolina,  in  dry  situations,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  SO  n.,  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  It  was  introduced  in  1765,  and  is  ocea- 
aionallv  met  with  in  collections.  There  is  a  plant 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  7  fl.  high,  as 
BStandard;  and  one  lOft.  high  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's, ag^nst  a  wall.  The  latter  stands  close 
to  a  plant  of  .^meha/^cioides;  and,if  the^are  correctly 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  they  s 
distinct.  A  plant,  named  fum^lia  sencea,  against  the  wall  of  tlie  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  where  it  has  stood  between  three  and  four  years, 
appears  to  be  of  this  species. 
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•  4.  B.  LANL'GiNO^SA  PuTsh,     The  ^ooWy4eav€d  Bunielia. 

IndenUfication.    Purth  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  P.  155.  :  Don's  MUL,  4.  p.  30. 

Synont/mes.    Sider6xy1on  UuiuginbnimJ  Mickx.  Fl  Bar.  Amer.,  I.  p.  12S.;   &  ttoax   IVa/t.  PL  Car., 

p.ioa 

^tec.  Char.,  ^c  Rather  roinote  Branchlet*  spreading,  downy.  LesTe*  oval'Unceolate,  glabrous 
above,  and  woolly  beneath,  but  not  silky.  Flowers  in  axillary  fascicles ;  rery  nearly  allied  u>  J?, 
t^nax,  but  dilTers  In  the  leaves  being  woolly  beneath,  not  silky,  often  obtuse.  (Dam's  MUL,  iv.  p.  30.) 
A  small  tree,  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  humid  aituatiooa  among  bushes.  It  was  intro. 
duced  in  1806 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

S  5.  B,  oBLONGiFoYiA  Nutt.     The  o\i\oiig'-ie€n>ed  Bumeiia. 

Jdentifitatton.    Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  135l  ;  Doa*s  Mill,  i.  p.  30. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^  Spiny  Leaves  smooth^  oblong,  obtuse,  deciduous.  Flowers  conglomerate,  nearly 
senile,  very  numerous.  Scales,  or  stenle  filaments,  trifid.  Tree,  with  numermu  twisted  tnanches. 
Calycine  segments  ovate,  concava  Drupe  purple.  Wood  fetid.  {I>cn*i  MUL,  iv.  p.  da)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the  lead  mines  of  St.  Louis  :  it  is  also  abundant 
as  far  down  the  river  as  Natches,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  20  ft. ;  flowers  in  July 
and  August    It  was  introduced  in  1818 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

B.  saJicifoUa  Swz.,  Siderdxylon  »alicin>lia  Lam.,  AWirtM  saliciflHia  L.,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica 
and  St  Domingo ;  but  there  is  a  tree  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew, 
which  appears  to  be  a  jETum^lia,  which  Mr.  Smith,  the  botanical  foreman  there,  thinks  may  be  of  this 
siiecies.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  ttasa  B.  /ycioldes,  which  stands  beside  it,  by  ita  much  larger, 
pale  green,  and  willow.like  leaves. 


CHAP.  LXXIV. 

OF    THE    HAKDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE    ORDER  £BENA'CEvl:.. 

Genus  I. 


a 


DIOSPY^ROS  L.    The  Date  Plum     Lin.  Si/tL  Polygi^ia  Dioe'cia. 

idfntijicatkm.  Lin.  Oen.,  Na  1161.;  Juss.  Gen.,  156.;  Giertn.  Fruct,  S.  Pl  478.  t  17a  ;  LindL 
Nat.  Syst.  Dot,  2d  edit,  p.  'UTi. ;  I*r.  Br.  Prod.,  p.  525. ;  Don's  MiU.,  4.  a  38. 

Synonytnes.    /J'benus  Comm. ;  Guaiac^na  Toum.,  371.  ;  Plaqueminier,  /r. :  Dattelpflaume,  G<r. 

Derivation.  Diospuros  [dios,  divine,  and  puros,  wheat,)  was  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
common  gromwell  (Lithosp^rmum  officitiAle).  Its  application  to  the  date  plum  probably  arose  ftan 
confounding  the  Greek  purost  wheat,  with  the  Latin  fyrats,  a  pear  tree,  to  the  fruit  of  which  the 
date  plum  may  have  been  thought  to  bear  some  resemDiance. 

Oen.  Char.f  ^c.   Flowers  polygamous.   Cafyx  deeply  4-cleft,  sometimes  3- or  6- 

cleft.  Corolla  urceolate,  4>cleft ;  sometimes  3-  or  6-cleft.  Malejhwers  having 

the  stamens  inserted  by  pairs  into  the  base  of  the  corolla,  twice  the  number  of 

its  segments,  with  double  or  twin  filaments,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  pistil. 

Hcnnaphro(Ute  flowers  having  fewer  and  sterile  stamens.    Ovtniuni  8— -12- 

celled ;  cells  1 -seeded.     Berry  globose,  with  a  spreading  calyx  which  is  at 

length  reflexed.    Albumen  horny.    (Don^s  Mill,,  iv.  p.  38.)   Deciduous  low 

trees,  with  white  or  pale  yellow  flowers.    Natives  ot  Europe,  the  north  of 

Africa,  Western  Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Indian   Archipelago,  and  North 

America.    The  hardy  species  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens  belong  to 

the  Levant  and  North  Ainerica. 

It  \,  D,  Lo^Tvs  L.     The  European  Lotos,  or  common  Date  Plum. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1510. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  pc  407. ;  Gcr.  Emac,  149&  f  1.;  Park.  TbeiUr.,  152S 

r.  3..;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  38. 
^ynonyme$.    Pscudolbtus  MeUth. ;  Ouaiacdna  patavlna  Toum.  ;  ItaRan  Lignum  Vitae,  WcMd  of 

Life,  Pock  wood.  Bastard  Menynwood,  Gerard ;  Date  of  Trdbisonde ;  Plaqueminier,  fkux  Loticr, 

Fr.  i  Italianische  Dattelpflaume,  Ger. 
J-JngravingM.    Mill.  Icon.,  t.  116. ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  9a  t  58. ;  Waagh.  Amer.,  84  t  S&  £  68. ; 

and  the  plates  in  our  last  Volume. 

Sjycc.  Char^  Sfc»  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  downy  beneath ;  leaf  buds  hairy 
inside.  Flowers  small,  reddish  white.  Fruit  size  of  a  cherry,  yellow  when 
ripe,  sweet  with  astringency :  it  is  recommended  as  a  cure  for  diarrhoea. 
{Dons  MUl.y  iv.  p.  38.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Caucasus, 
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the  woods  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Mauri- 
tania; where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20h.  to  30  ft.,  and  sometiroes  much 
higher.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  October.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  beautiful  dark  glossy  green  above,  and,  when  mature,  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  assume  a  purpUsh  hue  beneath:  they  do  not  change  colour  in 
autumn,  but  drop  off  simultaneously  with  the  first  attack  of  sharp  frost. 
It  was  cultivated  by  Gerard,  who  says  that  it  grows  beautifully  near 
Lyons,  in  France ;  and  that  he  planted  **  in  the  garden  of  Bame  Elms,  neere 
London,  two  trees ;  besides  there  groweth  another  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Gray,  an  apothecary  of  London,  and  in  my  garden  likewise.'*  Gerard  adds 
that  this  plant  "  has  been  reputed  for  the  lotus  of  Theophrastus : "  but 
Dr.  Walsh  (see  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  294. )  says  that  the  Zhospyroa  Lotus 
is  not  described  by  the  ancients ;  and  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  others,  particularly 
Mr.  Hogg  (Joum,  o/Boi.,  vol.i.  p.  205. ;  and  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  391.), 
consider  the  Celtis  australis,  or  nettle  tree,  as  the  true  Lotos  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi.  The  ZHosp^ros  Lotos  ripening  its  fruit  freely  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy,  seeds  have  been  readily  procured;  and  the  plant  has 
never  been  rare  in  British  collections ;  but,  as  it  is  somewhat  tender,  there 
are  few  large  specimens  of  it.  It  grows  at  the  rate  of  I  ft.  or  18  in.  a  year, 
for  the  first  ten  years,  especially  if  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  is  free  and 
loamy,  and  rich  rather  than  poor.  According  to  Dr.  Walsh,  the  ZHos- 
pyros  Lotus  was  originally  brought  to  Constantinople  from  the  country  be- 
yond the  Caspian  Sea;  whence  its  name  of  the  date  of  Trebisonde.  The 
fruit  is  sometimes  brought  to  the  market  at  Constantinople,  under  the  name 
of  Tarabresan  Curmasi ;  and  in  that  part  of  Europe  it  appears  to  grow 
much  larger  than  either  in  Britain  or  in  Italy,  being  nearly  the  size  of  a 
walnut ;  it  is  however  austere,  and  unfit  for  the  table,  unless  as  a  conserve. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  bears  fruit  in  abundance ;  but  these  are 
extremely  austere,  and  seldom  larger  than  a  small  cherry.  Were  it  considered 
desirable  to  cultivate  the  diospyros  for  its  fruit,  superior  varieties  might  be 
easily  procured  from  the  East,  or  bv  selection  from  seedlings,  and  conti- 
nued by  grafting.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  white,  light,  and  of  very 
little  use. 

Statistics.  In  the  environi  of  London,  the  oldest  trees  are  at  Syon,  where  there  U  a  curious  spe. 
cimen  (a  portrait  of  which  is  given  in  our  last  Volume^,  only  15  ft.  high,  but  with  a  head  39  ft  in 
diameter.  In  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  there  is  a  tree  which,  in  1835,  was  10  yrars  planted,  and  16  ft. 
high.  In  1834,  this  tree  ripened  fVuit  for  the  first  time;  and  on  this  day,  July  12. 1836,  it  is  covered 
with  thousands  of  blossoms.  In  Messrs.  Loddiges*s  arboretum,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  are  several  trees  which  have  grown  at  nearly  the  same  rate.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall, 
a  tree,  14  yean  planted,  is  13  ft  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Louth,  a  tree,  6  years  planted,  is  10  ft  high. 
In  France,  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  tree  attains  the  height  of  ftovn  2U  ft  to  30  ft,  and 
ripens  fruit;  but  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Jardindes  Plantes  which  has  attained  the  height  of^45ft. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  there  is  one  which,  in  48  years,  has  attained  the  height  of 
30  ft  In  Germany,  at  Vienna,  at  Laxenbourg,  in  12  years  it  has  attained  the  height  of  10  ft  In 
Italy,  at  Monza,  in  24  years  it  has  attained  the  height  of  35  ft.  In  Runsia,  in  the  Crimea,  it  hns 
attained  the  height  of  between  30  ft  and  40  ft. ;  the  tree  being  frequent  in  that  country. 

Commercial  StatUtics,  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2x. 
each,  and  seeds  2t,  a  packet;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  1 
dollar. 

1  2,  D,  VIRGIN! A^N A  L.    The  Virginian  Date  Plum,  or  Prrsimon, 

IdnUificatkm.    Lin.  Sp^,  1510. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  39. 
Synonyme.    Gnaiacdna  Catesbi  Car.,  2.  t  76.,  Pluk.  Aim.,  244.  f.  5. 

Engravings.  Mill  Icon.,  12a;  Wats.  Dendr.  Drit,t  146. ;  Park.  Par.,  570.  t  569  f.6. ;  and  the  plates 
in  our  fast  Volume 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  glabrous,  shining  above, 
and  paler  beneath,  reticulately  veined.  Petioles  short  and  curved,  and,  as 
well  as  the  branchlets,  downy.  Leaf  buds  glabrous.  Flowers  quadrifid, 
rarely  quinquefid.  Flowers  pale  yellow  {DorCs  MiU,,  iv.  p.  39.)  A  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  much  higher  in  the  United  States,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1629. 
It  flowers  in  July,,  and  its  fruit  is  ripe  about  the  time  the  tree  drops  its 
leaves  in  November. 
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Variety. 

2  D.  V.  2  ddlcis  Prince's  Cat.  for  1829,  Foreman's  Sweet  PersimoD,  is 
characterised  as  having  sweeter  fruit  than  the  species. 

Description,  Geography,  4*^.  The  persimon  is  readily  distinguished  from 
the  European  date  plum,  by  its  leaves  being  nearly  of  the  same  shade  of 
green  on  both  surfaces ;  while  those  of  the  latter  are  of  a  dark  purplish  green 
above,  and  much  paler,  and  furnished  with  somewhat  of  a  pinkish  down,  be- 
neath. The  leaves  of  the  persimon  vary  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length ;  and 
when  they  drop  off  in  the  autumn  they  are  often  vari^ated  with  black  spots. 
The  size  of  the  tree  varies  as  much  as  that  of  the  leaves .  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  it  is  seldom  more  than  30  h.  high ;  but  in  the  southern  states 
it  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  or  20  in.  in  diameter. 
The  tree  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  North  America,  from  42^  n.  lat.  to  Louis- 
iana. It  is  common  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  still  more  so  in  Peno- 
sylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  When  it  was  brought  to  England  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  has  been  in  cultivation,  though  not  yery  common,  since  the 
time  of  Parkinson.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  so  abundant  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  that  one  tree  often  yields  several  bushels.  The 
fruit,  when  ripe,  is  about  the  size  of  a  bullace  plum,  reddish,  and  furnished 
with  6 — 8  oval  stones,  which  are  slightly  swollen  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  dark 
purple  colour.  The  fruit  is  not  palatable  till  it  has  been  softened  by  frost, 
when  it  becomes  sweet,  though  still  astringent.  It  adheres  to  the  branches, 
long  after  the  leaves  have  dropped ;  and,  when  it  falls,  it  is  eagerly  devoured 
by  wild  and  domestic  animals.  In  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  the  western 
states,  the  fruit  is  sometimes  gathered  up,  pounded  with  bran,  and  formed 
into  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  an  oven,  and  kept  to  make  beer.  For  this  pur- 
pose,  they  are  disolved  in  warm  water,  and  hops  and  yeast  are  added  to  the 
mixture.  The  fruit  itself,  bruised  and  fermented,  yields  an  ardent  spirit, 
which  is  said  to  become  excellent  when  it  acquires  ace.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  greenish  in  the  softer  parts ;  but  the  heart^wood  is  brown,  hard,  compact, 
and  strong  and  elastic,  but  liable  to  split.  At  Baltimore,  screws  and  mallets 
have  been  made  of  it ;  at  Philadelphia,  shoe-lasts  ;  and,  in  Carolina,  wedges 
for  splitting  trees.  Michaux  says  that  he  was  assured  by  the  coachmaken 
in  Charleston,  that  they  had  employed  it  for  the  shafts  of  chaises,  and  found 
it  preferable  to  the  ash,  and  all  other  species  of  wood,  except  the  lance-wood 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  farmers  in  V  irginia  assert  that  grass  crows  more 
vigorously  beneath  the  persimon  than  beneath  any  other  tree;  and  this  fact  is 
attributed  to  the  speedy  decay  of  its  leaves,  which  form  an  excel  l^it  manure. 
A  greenish  gum  exudes  from  the  tree,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  and  no  use 
has  yet  been  made  of  it.  The  inner  bark,  which  is  extremely  bitter,  is  said 
to  have  been  employed  with  success  in  intermittent  fevers.  In  Britain,  and 
throughout  Europe,  it  is  cultivated  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  and  seems  to  prefer  a  soft  black  soil,  rather  moist,  and  a 
sheltered  situation. 

StatiMtia.  The  largest  tree  of  thU  ipecies,  In  the  nrighbourbood  of  London,  » in  the  aiterctOB  d 
Kew,  where  it  is  40  ft  high  ;  at  Syon,  there  is  a  tree  17  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  lOia.,  ud 
that  of  the  head  20  it  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Ampthill,  there  is  a  tree,  85  years  planted,  which  is  SS  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1|  ft,  and  of  the  head  dOft ;  the  soil  loamy,  on  a  clayey  sidisoiL 
In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knishu,  a  tree,  24  years  planted,  is  18  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tniak 
8  in.,  and  of  the  head  14  ft  In  iStaffbrdshire,  in  the  Handsworth  Nursenr,  a  tree,  10  yean  friantcd, 
is  12  ft.  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Crooroe,  a  tree,  20  years  planted,  is  Soft  high,  tn  France,  dK 
tree  attains  about  the  same  height  as  the  Dioap^ros  Xrhtus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Faria,  and  ripcas 
its  fhiit  In  Germany,  in  the  nciuhbourhood  of  Vienna,  there  are  old  trees  of  this  sueciea,  betwcca 
so  ft  and  40  ft  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  a  tree,  24  years  planted,  is  40  ft  high.  In  North  Anerica, 
in  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  specimen  80  fL  high. 

Commercial  Statistics,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  Gd.  each, 
and  seeds  li.  per  packet ;  at  Boliwyll<T,  1  iVanc  each  ;  at  New  York,  plants 
of  the  species  are  50  cents  each,  and  of  a  variety  named  Foreman's  sweet  per- 
simon, 75  cents  each. 

5  3.  Z>.  (v.)  pube'scens  Pursh,   The  downy-/«itvrf  Virginian  Date  Plum. 

JileniifietUkm.    Putih  Ft  Xmer.  Scot,,  \.  !^  «&.  \  XiwO%'«»\,,  V,  -^^S^. 
Sifmomyme.    D.  virgVnikna  vi».  MicKx.  Arb.  For. 
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Spec,  Char,y  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  downy  beneath.  Petioles  long.  Fruit 
few-seeded.  {Don^t  Mill,/iv.  p.  38.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  in 
the  lower  counties  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia ;  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and  flowers  in  April.  It  was  introduced  by 
Lyon,  in  1812.  Michaux  makes  this  only  a  vanety  of  D.  virginiana,  oc- 
casioned by  difference  of  climate ;  which,  he  observes,  exerts  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  on  the  developement  of  all  trees  that  are  common  to  different 
parts  of  the  United  States;  but  Pursh  considers  it  a  distinct  species; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  difl^erence  in  the  structure  of  the  fruit,  but  in  the 
sha|)e  and  downiness  of  the  leaves.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  judging  from 
which,  we  feel  inclined  to  agree  entirely  with  Michaux. 

App.  I.    Other  Species  of  Fiendcea. 

In  the  catalofue  of  Meun.  Loddiget  for  1836  are  the  names  Dtotpdrus  angustifblta,  D./MUit^  and 
D.  tUcida  ;  twit  we  have  not  leen  the  plant*.  The  plant*  bearins  these  names  In  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  appear  to  be  only  varieties  of  D.  virginiftna.  D.  Mabola  Roxb.,  BoL  Mag.«  t.  11^.,  is 
cultivated  as  a  fhiit  tree  in  the  Isle  of  France.  The  fV-uit  is  about  the  size  of  a  quince,  of  a  pink  co. 
lour,  with  a  fleshy  rind,  firm  white  pulp,  and  agreeable  flavour. 

f  Embrydpteris  K&ki  L.,  D.  chin^nsis  Blume,  Konis  or  Kaki,  Kamtff.  Anuen.  1 806.,  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  where  it  is  an  evergreen  fruit  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft  It  was  intro. 
duced  in  1789,  and,  both  in  France  and  England,  is  Kept  in  gTeen-houses  ;  but  it  would  probably 
live  against  a  conservative  wall  in  a  favouraible  situation.  The  sweetmeat  known  in  France  by  the 
name  of  fyfuep-caquet  is  made  of  thisfiruiL 


CHAP.  LXXV. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER    OLEA^CEiE. 

Distinctive  Characteristics,  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  sometimes  dioeci- 
ous. Calyx  1-leaved,  divided,  permanent.  Corolla  hypogynous,  monopetalous^ 
4-cleft;  sometimes  4-petaled.  Petals  connected  by  pairs  to  the  middle  of 
the  filament,  rather  valvate  in  estivation ;  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  2, 
alternating  with  the  se^ents  or  petals  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  2-celled ; 
cells  dehiscing  lengthwise.  Ovarium  simple,  guarded  by  no  glandular  disk, 
2-celled;  cells  2-seeded.  Ovules  pendulous,  collateral.  Style  simple,  or 
wanting.  Stigma  bifid  or  undivided.  Fruit  drupaceous,  baccate,  or  capsular, 
of^en  l-seeded  by  abortion.  Seeds  with  dense  copious  albumen.  Embryo 
middle-sized,  longitudinal,  straight.  Cotyledons  foliaceous,  half  free.  Radicle 
superior.  Plumule  inconspicuous.  Leaves  opposite,  simple,  rarely  pinnate 
Flowers  racemose  or  panicled,  terminal  or  axillary,  with  opposite  unibracteate 
pedicels.  CDon*s  Mill.y'iv.  p.  44.)  Trees  and  shrubs,  natives  otboth  hemispheres, 
and  for  the  most  part  deciduous.  Some  of  them  are  timber  trees :  medi- 
cinally, for  the  most  part,  they  are  bitter.  One  genus,  the  O^lea,  produces  a 
valuable  oil ;  and  fi'om  others  (the  (/mus  and  JY^xinus)  is  obtained  the  sweet 
purgative  manna.  The  Syringa  supplies  some  of  our  most  beautiful  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  the  Ligustrum  and  Phillyrea  some  usefiil  evergreens.  We  have 
arranged  the  genera  containing  hardy  species  in  the  three  following  sections. 

As  most  of  the  species  of  this  order  may  be  grafted  on  one  another,  it  is 
probable  their  flowers  might  be  reciprocally  fecundated ;  in  which  case,  some 
curious  hybrids  might  be  produced  between  the  privet  and  the  lilac,  the 
privet  and  the  olive,  the  lilac  and  the  ash,  &c.  The  generic  characteristics 
under  the  following  sections  are  taken  from  Don's  Mill,  iv. 

Sect.  I.      OLE^INiE. 

Sect,  Char,     Corolla  short,  monopetalous,  campanulate  or  urceolate,  4-cleft. 
Stamens  2,  with  short  filaments,  and  erect  anthers.     Fruit  drupaceous. 

LiGU^STRDM   Toum,    Corolla  funnel-shaped,  having  the  tube  exceeding  the 


• 
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calrx*    ^ttmtm  enrkwrd.    Scrie  rcrr  %kon,    •^iilmi  biftJ.    Borj  cloboae, 

cooudnof  tvo  dnrtaceosft  latts. 
/^ifixr^KCA  /JbMT.     Coniiki  sliort,  r— |ii—ilili      Suatttm  m  iitde 

bcigoia  fbirikwh,     Berry  gio6o«c,kii  lag  ooc  of  lihecadb —niiy 
Cmto9A'%mv%  Lut.    CakfK  4-farteiL    8iyrl*  of  eorafl&  Edot,  aad  loo^ 

tkjuiun  ruekmttl.     8^ie  dbort.   ffr^g^i  triid.     Dn^  ^■"■-"■^'g  a  itri- 

8ect.  IL      STMfXGEM, 


Sect.  Char,     Corofla  fiiiiael-«faaped  or 
it,  aharu    Pnat  dpniiar,  2-cdled. 

SntSGA  Lm.  Caljx  tubular,  short,  4-tooClieiL  Corofla  finmeUiapeil,  with 
an  elongated  tube,  and  a  4-pafted  limb.  Sramriw  mrloard,  strle  filifiMV. 
8tigma  thickMh,  bifid.  Capsule  obloog,  d-eeiled,  S-valicd;  'dehiscence 
loculicidaL     Seeds  solkary,  compressed,  with  lucjubraiioaa  ■mgius, 

Fo%'rM%¥:%u  LabOl.  Caljrx  4-partcd.  Corofla  of  2  pcfak.  ^— '^■-^  ekm- 
^ited,  and  stigma  bifid.    Capnde  paperj,  indehiscent.    Ccfls  1-aeeded 

Sect.  IIL    FBAXiviE'jt. 

Sect,  Char,  Fknrers  polvjpnious.  Calyx  4-parted  or  vaaCiDg.  Stamens 
2,  short.  Anthers  demsdng  externally.  St^oia  nearly  wsailt,  bifid. 
Fruit  2-celled,  compressed,  winged  at  the  top,  usually  1-aeeded. 

Fra'^xi^'ls  Ttmm.    Flowers  polygamous.    Petals  wanting.    Samara  1-cdled. 
/'/R^ii.'H    Pen.    Flowers    hermaphrodite  or    polygamous.     Calyx   4»parted. 
Petals  4.    Samara  2'CeIled. 


Sect.  I.  Qle^in£. 
Genus  I. 


l.\iL 


LIGU'STRUM  Toum.    The  Privet.    Lin.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Ititntifieatkm.  Tourn.  Inst,  L  3G7. ;  Lin.  0«n.,  Na  9. ;  Sehrebi  Gen.,  Na  93.:  Ocrtn.  Fnict.,  2.  p.  7SL 
t.  9^ ;  JuM.  ricn.,  p.  lOG. ;  Lam.  IIL.  L  t  7. ;  LiadL  Nat  SjO.  BoL,  Sd  edit,  pi  aO&  ;  Don**  Mill, 
4up44. 

Hunonynwt.    Troene.  Fr. ;  Rainwelde,  Ger. 

DeHBOtion.    Aaid  to  be  from  Ngo^  to  tie ;  in  reference  to  its  flexible  branches. 

Gen.  Cltar.  Calyx  short,  tubular,  4>-toothed.  Corolla  fimnd-fihaped,  with 
the  tube  excc^ing  the  calyx,  and  the  limb  4-parted.  Stamens  2,  with  short 
filaments,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Style  very  short.  Sterna 
obtuse,  bifid.  J9^7t^  globose,  containing  2  chartaceous,  1 -seeded  nuts. 
Albumen  hardish.  EvUjryo  inverted.  {DotCs  AfUl,,iy,  p.  44.)— Shrubs,  with 
opposite  leaves,  and  terminal,  compound,  thyrsoid  racemes  of  white  flowers ; 
generally  subevcrgreen.  Natives  of  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  North  America,  and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  common  soil. 

•  •it  I.  L.  vuLGA^RB  IVag,    The  common  Privet. 

tdenHfleati<m.    Trag.  Hist.  lOOS. ;  Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  10. ;  Don't  Mia,  4.  p.  44. 

Hymmifmei.  L.  germtolcum  Bauh.  Hist.  475.  \  Prim,  or  Prim.print ;  TroCne,  Paine  blanc,  Fr. ; 
geroelne  Ralnweide,  Ger. ;  Liftustro  Oiivellt,  ItaL 

DertvtUkm.  Thl«  plant  waa  anciently  called  prim,  or  prim-print,  fhmi  it«  being  naeA  for  TeidaBt 
•culpturet,  or  topiarv  work^  and  for  primly  cut  hedfnt.  Paine  blanc  Meilit  to  io^lT  a  **  little 
white  shrub,"  ttcm  the  whIteneM  of  tne  bloMom  of  the  priv«t }  whtefa  It  alluded  to  by  VirgH,  and 
other  poett,  but  which  loon  Taniihe*,  and  ehangef  to  brown,  when  expoied  to  the  dirwet  infliienee 
ot  the  fun.  The  Oerman  name  U  comMtied  of  ra^  green,  and  weiJe.  a  willow  laUudinff  to  lie 
Mng  AUpple  like  the  wiQow,  uA  vntuVf  netf^ceci.   Cron^V^  iceni  to  dgniiy  the  little  olhre.   Ilie 
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Spec.  CkaT.,^c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate, glabroua.  Ra- 
cemes compound,  coarctatc.  The  flowers  are  sweet- 
BceDted,  wbite  at  first,  but  soon  change  to  a  reddish 
brown.  Berries  dark  purple,  almost  black.  (Don'i 
MiU.,iv.  p.  44.)  A  shrub, indigenous  to  Britain;  grow- 
ing to  the  hdght  of  from  6  ft.  to  lOfl.,  inawildsCatei 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Varielici. 

*  L.  0.  ij  leueocdrpuin.     The  vilaie-ierried  Prhel. 

>  L.  r.  3  rantAocarpum.    The  t/eUato-benied  Privrl. 

■  L.  r.  4  cAlorocarjiuin,     7^  green-berried  Privet.     ~ 
I  •  L.  V.  5  lempervirem,    L.  italicum  Mili.,   and 

our^.  lOIS.  2Sf  Italian,  or  evergreen.  Privet. 
— This  is  a  most  desirable  variety  for  shrub- 
beries; and  it  is  so  distinct,  that  it  was  eon- 
aidered  by  Miller  as  a  species. 

■  L.  t>.  6  variegdtum.     The  variegaled-ieB.ved  Privet, 

— Leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 

■  L.  D.  7  angaitiJoUum.     The  narroufJeaved  Prieet. 
Deicriplion.     The  common  privet  is  a  much-branched  twiggy  shrub,  with 

the  bark  of  a  greenish  ash  colour,  dotted  with  numerous  promiDeDt  ptHuU. 
The  leaves,  in  exposed  situations,  and  on  poor  soils, 
are  deciduous;   but  in  sheltered  situations,  and  more 
especially  when  the  plunt  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  they 
■_   _^  throughout  the  winter.     When  the  pliutt  is 

found  in  woods  and  hedges  in  the 

[niddle  and  south  of  England,  it  is 

generally  subevergreen ;   but  in  the 

north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  it 

IS  more  commonly  deciduous. 
Geography,  and  Hiitori/.   'Hie  cc 

mon  privet  is  a  native  of  most  parts  (^ 

of    Europe,   in   woody   wastes   an  ' 

hedges,  from  n.  lat,  51°  to  57°,  i 
plains;  and  it  is  also  foundin  the  north  of  Africa,  in  the  west  and  east  of  Asia, 
including  Japan  and  the  Himalayas ;  and  in  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Virginia.  In  England,  it  is  very  common  in  woods  and  hedges;  and, in  Scot- 
land, it  is  tiiund  as  far  north  as  Foriar.  It  is  also  indigenous  in  Ireland.  It  is 
almost  always  found  on  good  soils,  more  or  less  loamy  or  calcareous,  and  moist. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  (see  p,  16.),  under  the  name 
of  phillyrea ;  and  it  undoubtedly  was  so  to  the  Romans,  it  being  men- 
tioned both  by  Virgil  and  Pliny;  the  latter  stating  that  the  berries  were 
given  to  chickens  to  cure  them  of  the  pip.  ft  is  described  by  Gerard  ai 
growing  naturally  in  the  hedgerows  of  London  gardens,  and  in  every  wood  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Poland.  In  this  last  particular,  however, 
he  is  Mistaken;  as,  according  to  Scluibert's  Calatogue,  p.  107.,  the  plsDt  is 
found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  In  British  gardens,  the  privet 
has  been  held  in  high  estimation,  for  several  centuries,  for  its  use  in  making 
hedges ;  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  the  common  thorn,  and  as  affording  m 
screen  for  conceahng  objects. 

Propertiet  and  Uie*.  The  leaves  of  the  privet  are  bitter  and  astringent  { 
notwithstanding  which  they  are  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  ^OBts,  but  not  by 
borses.  The  wood  is  white,  hard,  and,  when  of  sufficient  ace,  well  adapted 
for  the  pur|ioiics  of  the  turner.  The  berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn,  and 
remain  on  the  trees  during  winter>  are  excellent  food  for  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
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fer  tiadng  msapB  and  rvinca;  and  tfaor  juice,  wk&die  airfrrinn  of  akiBi,isased 
tor  &9tiD€  wool  sul  jOk  zreen.  In  Cw  iiiiimi,  tfaev  famish  a  cdbor  far 
p^kt<T>*g  pUyin^  cards ;  and  in  Ponders  dieir  juice  is  empiojed  for  cofeiffiBg 
wine.  'Bat  one  oi  the  mo^  mnarkabte  products  a£  the  berries  is  a  yetiuah, 
■nid,  aereeabii;  daTovnrd  oil ;  which  may  be  ased  both  for  cufiDarr  purpoaci 
aod  ham,  and  for  iiftAlfig  soap.  For  making  this  oA,  the  berries  are  pot  iato 
a  cask  for  tvetve  or  fifteen  hovr^  ;  chey  are  then  taken  out  aid  gromad,  awl 
aateitpjrds  pressed,  and  the  off  Abmned  o^  The  OHrc,  or  Bass^hasksawl 
seeds,  is  then  zroond  a  second  time,  heated  and  noiReoed,  and  aeain  prcmd; 
when  a  soppij  of  oQ  of  an  infonor  descrif  tkn  is  ohcamed,  which  is  osed  tor 
cooner  purposes.  In  Bciehim  and  Silct^si,  the  soaail  tw^  are  osed  by  the 
tanners ;  and  for  this  ptvpoae  the  prrret  hedees  are  dipped  in  the  nooth  of 
June ;  and  the  clippings  are  dried  in  the  son,  or  in  stoves,  and  afterwardi 
redoced  to  powder;  in  which  state  they  are  sent  to  the  tannenes.  In  Belnao, 
the  shoots  are  Bsed,fike  those  of  the  osier,  for  tyhigarticks,  in  basket  nial  iiifc, 
dec,  and  as  props  for  Tiocs.  The  wood  naikes  a  soperior  descripcioo  of 
charcoal,  which  is  osed  in  the  mannfjn  tme  of  gunpowder.  In  Brifiun,  the 
most  Yalinbie  ose  of  the  priret  b  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  as  an  undergrowth  in 
ornamental  plantations.  On  the  Contment,  it  b  also  iraich  used  as  a  hedge 
plant,  the  sets  being  taken  from  the  incEgcDoas  woods;  and,  onSke  other 
shrubs  so  transplanted,  seldom  foifin^  to  grow  freely.  Thb  is,  cfoiibCiess,one 
reason  why  the  plant  has  been  so  much  employed  for  hedges,  wherever  it  b 
indigenoos.  From  its  property  of  growing  under  the  drip  of  trees,  it  forms  a 
good  sobcier green  nndcrgrowth,  where  the  box,  the  holly,  or  the  conunon 
umrel  would  be  too  expensire,  or  too  teihoos  of  growth,  the  privet  has  been 
long  used  in  the  court-yards  of  dwelling-hooses,  for  concealing  naked  waBs, 
and  prerendng  the  eye  from  seeing  objects  or  places  which  it  b  considered 
desirable  to  conceal  from  the  view.  It  thrives  well  in  towns  where  pit-coal  b 
used;  and  the  best  hedges  surrounding  the  squares  of  London  are  of  thb 
shrub.  Trained  against  a  white  stone  or  plastered  wall,  it  produces  a  very 
plea'iing  effect,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  large  Tigoroos-growing  myrtle. 
The  evergreen  variety  forms  a  most  valuable  plant  in  suburban  sfarah- 
beries ;  and  both  it  and  the  common  sort,  when  trained  with  a  sin^  stem 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  will  make  some  of  the  most  desirable  small  trees  that  can  be 
planted  on  a  lawn ;  on  account  of  their  neat  compact  form,  and  somewhat 
pendulous,  and  yet  picturesquely  tufted,  branches,  their  proftisioD  of  white 
flowers,  and  their  groups  of  black  fruit,  which  remain  on  all  the  winter,  and 
form  a  powerful  attraction  to  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  in  spring.  The 
varieties  with  white,  yellow,  and  green  fruit  are  very  ornamental  durmg  winter, 
as  is  the  variegated-leaved  variety  during  spring.  The  privet  may  be  used  as 
a  stock  for  the  different  species  of  lilac,  and,  probably,  for  all  the  Oleacee. 

Sail,  SivatioH,  Propagalkm,  /jrc.  The  privet  grows  best  in  rather  a  strong 
loam,  somewhat  mobt ;  and  it  attains  the  largest  size  in  an  open  situation : 
but  it  will  grow  on  any  soil,  and  under  the  shaile  and  drip  of  deciduous  trees, 
though  by  no  means  of  evergreen  ones.  In  good  moist  soils,  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  or  in  hedges  protected  by  the  hawthorn,  it  becomes  nearly  evergreen, 
as  it  does,  also,  when  cultivated  in  rich  garden  soils,  in  sheltered  aituatiooa. 
Though  all  the  varieties  bear  seed,  and  the  conmion  sort  in  great  abundance^ 
yet  plants,  in  Britbh  nurseries,  are  almost  always  raised  by  cuttings,  which  not 
onl^  produce  larger  plants  of  the  species  in  a  shorter  period,  but  continue  the 
vaneties  with  greater  certainty.  When  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the 
berries  should  be  treated  like  haws,  and  kept  a  year  in  the  rot-heap,  or  sown 
immediately  after  being  gathered,  as,  if  otherwise  treated,  they  will  not  come  up 
for  18  months.  As  shrubs,  privet  plants  require  very  little  pruning;  but, as 
low  trees,  they  must  have  the  side  shoots  from  the  stem  carefully  rubbed  off 
whenever  they  appear.  Treated  as  hedges,  or  as  verdant  sculptures,  for  which 
thev  are  particularly  well  adapted,  they  may  be  clipped  twice  a  year,  in  Jone 
ufidMarcn;  and,  every  five  ot  %vx>jc»x^«\Vv^«\desof  the  hedges  ought  to  be 
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network  ot  shoots. 


■evereljr  cut  in,  one  side  at  a  time,  so  as  to  remove 
which,  in  consetjuence  of  continual  clipping,  forma  o 
and  which,  by  preventing  the  air  Iroin  getting  ti     ' 
ously  injure  the  plants. 

Acadmtt,  Diteatei,  ij-c.  The  pri- 
vet is  not  subject  to  be  injured  by 
the  weather,  nor  is  it  liable  to  the 
canker,  mildew,  or  other  diseases ; 
but  the  5phinx  lieiistri,  or  privet  '' 
hawk  moth  (j^.  1021.),  and  the /%a- 
be^  syriiigana,  feed  on  it  in  their 
caterpillar  state ;  as  does  the  C&ntharis 
vesicatdria  (see  p.  122*.),  the  well- 
known  blister-beetle,  commonly 
called  the  Spanish  fly.  The  larva  of 
the  privet  hawk-moth  is  grass  green, 
with  stripes  of  white,  purple,  or  flesh  j 
colour,  on  the  sides ;  the  chrysalis 
(u.in/^.  1021.)  is  brown  ;  and  the 
^gs  (ot  which  0  represents  one  of  the  natural  size,  and  the  section  of  another 
ma^&ed  showing  the  embryo  insect,)  are  oval.  The  perfect  insect  measures 
4i  in.  when  its  wings  are  expanded ;  and  the  Urva  feeds  principally  on  the 
privet,  though  it  is  found  occasionally  on  the  lilac,  laurustinus,  jic. 

Commercial  Stalittici.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  \6t,  per  hundred; 
at  BoUwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  SO  francs  per  100,  and  the  variety  with 
white  fruit  50  cents,  and  that  with  green  fruit  I  trnnc  per  plant ;  and  at  New 
York,  the  species  is  STJ  cents,  and  the  varieties  30  cents  per  plant. 

•  •V  t  2.  L.  spica'tum  Hami/t.    The  9piked:/fouJcreif  Privet. 


T<ui:.'i 


BoL  Mv,  L  SSS\. ;  ud  our  fit-  loss. 


^tec.  Char.,S[c.     Leaves  ellipti  , 

hairy  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branchlets. 
Flowers  crowded,  almost  sessile,  Bpi- 
cate,  disposed  in  a  thyrse,  having  the 
aicia  very  hairy.  Bracteas  minute. 
Flowers  white.  (,D<m'>  MiU.,\f.  p.  45.) 
A  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  ;  a  na- 
tive of  Nepal,  on  the  mountains.  It 
waa  introduced  in  1823,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Though  commonly 
treated  as  a  green-house  plant,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  as  hardy 
as  L.  liLcidum,  the  species  to  be  next 
described.  It  should  be  grafted  on  the 
common  privet;  and,  if  planted  in  a 
dry  soil  and  rather  sheltered  silualion 
open  to  the  sun,  it  will  be  the  more 
likely  to  make  no  more  wood  than  what 

■  a  t  I  3.  £.  Lu'ciDUM  Aii.     The  shining-fcoivrf  Privet,  or  Wax  Tree. . 


ftwc.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  shining  above.     Panicles 
tbyrsoiii,  spreading   much.     Leaves   broad.     Flowers   white.     This   tree 
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affords  a  kind  of 
waKV  matter.  (Don'* 
MUl,  iv.  p.  45.)  A 
tree,  from  10ft.  to 
20  ft.  high,  a  native 
of  China.  Il  was  in- 
troduced in  lT»4.,aiid 
flowers  profusely  in 
September  and  Oc- 
tober. Thia  apecies 
fomiB  B  very  band- 
tome  low  subever- 
green  tree  j  or,  when 
It  ia  not  truned  to  a 
single  stem,  a  large 
showy  bush.  There 
are  good  specimens 
of  it,  as  trees,  be- 
tween I  Oft.  and  12ft. 
high,  in  the  Fulhani 
and  Brompton  Nur- 
series; and,  as  shrubs, 
in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 
arboretum.     There  is 


-eiimrkably  tine 


'hts.  It  is  prop^ated  by  layers,  or  by  grafting 
on  the  common  pnvet.    Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  from  I*,  to  1(.  Sd,  each. 
Varicly. 

1  X  L.  /.  2Jlorib&ndum  Donald's  Cat  has  larger 
bunches  of  ilowers  than  the  species. 
L.  taikifalium.  A  plant  to  which  this  name  might 
be  suitable  has  been  in  the  arboretum  at  Kev  since 
1883.  It  was  raised  from  a  withe,  which  had  been  i 
tied  round  a  package  of  plants,  received  from  the< 
Caat  of  Good  Hope  in  tnat  year,  by  Mr.  Snutfa. 
It  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  the  common 
privet,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  leaves  mudi 


Cits  alluded  to  in  the  following  appendix,  as  having 
n  raised  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Kamaon  seeds. 
"nie  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  retains  its  foliage  the 


It  flowers  freely  every  yvai,  but  has  aot  jret 


greater  part  of  the  w 
ripened  seeds. 


App.  i.   Species  ofL.ig&strum  not  t/et  ittiroduced. 

•  L.^t/iufLour,  Cock.,]*,  DMi-iinn.,  *.V;*^.  hiHtlTeif  chiH 
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Ai  the  seeds  of  the  privet  will  keep  seven!  fears,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  above  species  wilK  at 
no  distant  period,  be  introduced  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.Wallich  and  other  botanists  of  the  Eut 
Some  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  lately  raised  from  seeds  received  (Vom  Kamaon, 
in  the  Himalayas,  appear  to  belong  to  this  genus. 

Genus  II. 

PHILLVREA  Toum,    The  Philltrea.    L'm,  Stfst.  Diandria  Monog^nia. 

IdtniHieation.    Dioscor.;  Toum.  Inst.  367.;  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  19. ;  VailL  Acad.  Scien.,  p.lS7.  1. 13. 

f  35—37.  i  Jusa.  Gen.,  10&  i  Gsertn.  Fnict,  2.  p.  11.  t.  92. ;  Vent.  MaL,  2.  p.  3ia :  Lam.  111..  1. 1 8.  ; 

LindL  Nat  Svst  Bot.  p.  306. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4l  p.  45. 
Sifnoitgmei.    Fllaria,  Ft. ;  Steinlinde,  Oer. 
Derivation.  From  p/hi/lon,  a  leaf ;  or  fVom  Philyra,  the  mother  of  Chiron,  who  was  changed  into  a  tree. 

Gen,  Char,,  ^c.   Calyx  small,  tubular,  4-toothed,  permanent.  Corolla  short,  cam- 
panulate,  rotate,  4>-cleft,  deciduous.     Stamen*  a  little  exserted,  with  short 
filaments.    Sit/le  simple.     Stigma  thickish.    Drupe  globose,  containing  a  2- 
celled  nut ;  one  of  the  cells  usually  abortive.     Seed  solitary  in  each  cell. 
Albumen  rather  farinaceous  or  fleshy.  (Don*s  Mill,,  iv.  p.  46.)— Leaves  oppo- 
site, racemes  axillary.     Flowers  greenish  white.    Drupes  black,  globose. 
Evergreen  shrubs,  or  low  trees ;  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of 
some  parts  of  Western  Asia.     In  British  gardens,  where  they  have  been  in 
cultivation  for  nearly  three  centuries,  they  are  all  most  desirable  evergreen 
shrubs,  on  account  of  their  shining  dark  green  leaves,  and  the  fragrance  of 
their  numerous  white  flowers,  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers ; 
and  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil.    The  different  sorts  described  as 
species  are,  probably,  only  varieties,  originated  at  a  time  when  the  phillyrea 
was  the  pnncipal  evergreen  in  British  nurseries.    At  the  present  day, 
one  half  of  these  varieties   are  only  to  be  found  in  botanic  gardens, 
because  there  is  no  demand  for  them  in  the  nurseries.     We  think  there 
should  be  only  one  specific  name,  which  may  be  that  of  P,  oppositifolia, 
under  which  all  the  other  sorts  might  be  arranged  as  varieties  and  sub- 
varieties.     We  have  not,  however,  ventured  to  adopt  this  name,  in  con- 
formity with  our  principle,  of  giving  no  new  names  whatever ;  but  we  have 
adopted  the  names  P,  angustifolia,  P,  m^dia,  and  P,  latifdlia,  as  botanical 
species,  believing  these  forms  to  be  most  distinct,  and  most  common  in  a 
wild  state.    By  general  observers,  the  phillyrea  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  alaternus ;  but  the  species  of  that  genus  have  their  leaves  placed 
alternately  on  their  branches,  whereas  in  the  phillyrea  they  are  opposite. 
The  alaternus  has,  also,  5  stamens  to  each  flower ;  while  the  phillyrea  has 
only  2.     Gerard  mentions  that  the  phillyrea  grows  wild  about  Ascalon ; 
that  it  was  brought  to  England  from  Narbonne  and  Montpelier,  in  France; 
and  that  he  planted  several  sorts  in  the  Earl  of  Essex*a  garden,  at  Bam 
Elms,  near  London ;  adding,  "  I  have  them  growing  in  my  garden  likewise.** 
(See  p.  38.  and  p.  39.)    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5/.  per 
hundred,  or  \s,  6d.  each ;  at  BoUwyller  and  New  York  they  are  green- 
house plants.    It  was  formerly,  like  the  alaternus,  which,  as  we  have  before 
observed  (p.  531.),  was  often  confounded  with  the  phillyrea,  in  much  re- 
pute for  covering  naked  walls,  and  clipping;  into  figures  of  balls,  men, 
animals,  &c.     The  largest  phillyrea  heoge  m  England  is  said  to  be  at 
Brampton  Park,  near  Huntingdon,  the  seat  of  Lady  Olivia  B.  Sparrow. 

•  1.  P,  ANGUSTiFO^LiA  L,    Thc  narrow-leaved  Phillyrea. 

IJeniificatkm,    Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  la  ;  Vahl  Enunrt,  1.  p.  36. ;  Don's  Mill.,  i.  p.  45. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  I83iv 
Synonymcs.    P.  obllaua  Tenore  Syll..,  p.  9. ;  P.  mMia  Tenore  Fl.  Heap.,  a  p.  S. 
Engravingt.    Lam.  III.,  8.  3. ;  and  our  fig.  1025. 

Spec,  Char.y  Sfc,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Branches  beset  with 
elevated  dots.  Leaves  obsoletely  veined.  (Don*s  Mill,,  iv.  p.  4^.)  A 
shrub,  from  8  ft.  to  10  fl.  high ;  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain.     It  was  mtro- 

4k  3 
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duced  in  1597,  and  Bowers  in  Maj  and  June.  It 
grows  in  any  common  nil ;  and  ii  readilj'  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  layers.  When 
raised  from  seeiu,  the  berries 
should  be  prepared  in  the 
rotJieap,  like  haws. 
1025     ''«" 


*  P.  a.  2  laaceoldla  ^t.  ^ 
Hon.  Kew.,i.  p.  11.  . 
— Leaves  liuiceolate. 
Branches  erect. 

■   P.    o.    .3   TOtmarii^olia    ,_^ 
Ait.  Hort.  Kewenais;  jk 
andourjfe.  1026.— 
Leaves  lanceolate-subulate,  elongated.    Branches  straight. 
■  P.  a.  4  brachuUa  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  1 1.— Leaves  obbng-Janceolsle, 
shorter  thao  in  the  otiier  varieties.     Branches  divaricate. 

M  2.  P.  me'dia  L.     The  ii 


lediate,  or  ianir-leaved,  Phillyrea. 
■.?Lf' 


utoraiu  PcU.  pi.  Frr., 


if- 


Sunoit/ntfL     _  . _  .. r-,-- ^- 

Ic-^i  Tntort  Suit.,  p.  9.  ;  P.  llUnilU  tu.  *.  dfiMnl 

Spec.  Char.,  S;c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  or 
B  little  serrated  in  the  middle,  triple-nerved,  veiny. 
(Don't  Mm.,iy.  p.  4^.)  A  shrub,  from  10 ft.  to 
15ft.  high;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eurone.  It 
was  introduced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  The  culture  of  this  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  and  following  aorta.  For  exposed 
utuations,  in  the  central  and  southern  districts 
of  England,  few  shrubs  ore  better  adapted  than 
this  kind  of  phillyrea.     It  grows  slowly  and  re- 

Slarly  on  every  side;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
zen  years  forma  a  dense  evergreen  bush,  of  some- 
what hemispherical  shape,  having  naturally  more 
of  a  gardenesque  character  than  belongs  to  any 
other  species  or  variety  of  the  genus.  This  sort,  and  P.  angustijdiia,  vc 
those  most  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  British  nurseries. 
yarietiei. 

»  P.m.l  ttrwita  AIL  Hort  Ko.,  1.  p.  ll_LM<e(  UncnUtc.    Bnncha  sect. 
my.m.a  iJi^iUa  Alt.  Hon.  Kcv.,  J.  PL  IL— Luta  ont-Dbloni,  hlimtUh. 

■  3,  P.  (m.)  ticusTRiFo'LiA  Ail.     The  Privet-leaved  Phillyrea. 
Idrnt^lcaUm.    AIL  Hoit.  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. J  Dcm'i  M<ll..  1.  p.  4S. 

S^mmrma.    P-  '"^  f*'"'^-  £>"»■-.  1.  p.  Ii. ;  P.  mtdii  vu.  a.  WVU.  V.  I-  p-  «£.  I   nof™ 
Xsfrw^.    Lob  'icDii.,  £  p.  131. 

Spa.  Char.,  (c.    Leava  nblon^-liniMlite,  lubuirmM  In  themiddl*,  ota«Me<T  Tcinad.    Bniidia 
•reo.  (Om'i  «at,  Iv.  p,  150   A  ihruli  ft™  10  ft.  to  isn.  hi*h  J  .  luate  of  At  MuUi  of  Eorif^ 

•  4.  P.  (u.)  pb'ndula  Ait.     The  drao^tagJiranched  Phillyrea. 
Iilmlificiaim.    AiL  Hort.  K<w.,  1,  p,  II.;  Don*!  NUL,  f  p.i5. 
S^iKHsme.    P.mHity  iyau.Sp.,l.p.W. 
Sprc.  Cinr.,  ic.    L»Tn  atdDna-lincODlila,  uulo,  obnletilT  itrnttd  Hi  the  ivtx,  nini.    Bnacfc" 

<lioo|iln(.  (Siw'i  MUl.,  ir.  p.M.1    A  ihrub.  thimlOft.  lo  15n.  high;  ■  uitin  of  tbemUiif 

Kun-po.    IntioduiwI  In  IM,  ud  Sowerini  In  Uar  toi  Jiint. 

Unuyitalimi 


■  5.  P.  (m.)  olesfo'li*  Ail.    The  01ive.leaved  Riillyrea. 

Unuyitalimi.    AIL  HoR.  Kcv..  1.  p.  11. ;  Don'!  Hill.,  V  p.  46. 

c. D  ~Mi.  1  J.*  Ii-,,  fcf^^  I  pii  .  p,  ttctabtM  Link  Ja>,rh.,  1.11,160. 


If  Eumf4.    IntndiHwd 


/..  iTjKtS,;    A 
In  i£m,  VHl  Sow 


SowCTing  In  Mmj  t 


ft  loiso.  biibj  ■  D^htif  M 
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%MwiBn.  P.  blif1>Ii.^»rrM»iW.  R,  IVr,.  1,  p,7. ;  l>,  IMIWii 
e  Tr*.  rt.  >/eap.,X  f.e.i  P.  ■wiiSmT™.  Sjii,  p.9.  No.ti  A 
UllRllut  ^  qilntu  Sr(.  Or.,  2.  p.  £7 j. 

fivrov^f-    '^milh  FL  Grac-,  L2.  ^  And  Dur/f.  ]0£1 

5;j«c.  C&ar,,  S[c.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
serrated,  veiny.  Young  leaves  sub-cordale  at  the 
base.  (Don'*  Mill,  iv.  p.  46.)  A  tree,  23  ft.  to 
30  ft,  high,  a  native  of  the  aouth  of  Europe.  It 
was  introduced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  This  forms  a  verv  handsome,  large,  ever- 
green bush ;  and,  with  a  little  inanogenient  in  the 
way  of  trainine,  it  might  be  moulded  into  a  very 
handsoine  Email  tree,  which,  from  its  fixed  rigid 
shape  and  limited  dimensions,  would  have  a  sort 
of  architectural  character,  well  adapted  for  being 
placed  near  the  house,  on  the  lawn  of  a  suburban 
garden.  The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  stands  in  the  garden  of 
Earl's  Court  House,  and  was,  in  183S,  upwards  of 
18  ft.  high,  with  a  head  nearly  a-i  much  in  diameter. 


•  7.  P.  (L.) 


Ait.     The  smooth  Phillyrea. 

— -  "■"    -  -itei  Lodd,CU.,Bl,  lij 
tAiM  Um.  Did.,  No.  I. 


Am.  Artt".  t.l 

Spec.  Char.,^c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  almost  entire,  veiny,  bluntish;  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  a  little  narrowed  at  the  base,  blunt,  and  with  a  small 
mucro  at  the  point.  (Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p.  46.)  A  shrub,  from  10  ft.  to 
SO  ft.  high  ;  a  uative  of  the  aouth  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  Intro- 
duced in  1597,  and  fiowering  in  May  and  Junir. 

m  B.  P.  (l.)  OBLi^tVA  Ail.     The  oblique-Zeonfd  Phillyrea. 


f^«  dor.,  4c.  LaTd 


A  MUl.    Tbe  spiny, 


M»» 


•  9.  P.  (l.)  s..™, 

tortwn    ma.  IMct.  No,  aj  Ait  Hok,  Kew 
P.  IlicifbMi  tVilU.  Enmm.,  l.p.  13.,   I 
cp.,  I.  p.u;  P.^llHb\^M\tm^al•^at  Link  Jaltrb.,  1 
B*ttniiig.    PJuk.  PbjL,  L  31U.  1. 4. 
Spec.  Char.,  ifc.     Leaves  ovate-oblong,  rounded  at  the  base,  acute,  sharply 
and  cuEpidately  serrated,  glabrous,  flat,  veiny.  {Don'i  MM.,  iv.  p.  46.)     A 
shrub,  from  10 ft.  to  SO  ft.  high;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.     It  was 
introduced  in  1 597,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Genus  III. 

li" 


Hy 


CHIONA'NTHUS  L.  Tub  Snow-Floweh,  or  Fringe  Tree.    Lin.  S 
Di&ndria  Monogjnia. 

Unaificaliim.    Lin.  Gen.,  Na  «1  i  Juu.  Ocn.,  loe.;  Gnrtn.  Fruct.  ].  1.311.1  Lan.  III.,  I.  9.  r 
UnlL  Nml.  Silt.  Bot,,  p.  3(«.  1  Don'i  Mill,  4.  p.  SO. 


C«i.  Cliar.,  *c. 


r  4-[oothed.    CoroUa  with  a  abort 
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tube  and  a  ^^Muted  limb;  s^ments  of  the  limb  long  and  linear.  Stvie 
hardly  any.  Stigma  2-lobed.  Anlhert  almost  tesMle.  Dntpe  baccate, 
coatainii^  a  striated  nut.  Setdt  albuminous.  {Don'i  Mill.,  iv.  p.  50.) 
— Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  having  the  btancfalets  comprcKsed  at  top. 
Leares  offiosite,  nmple,  entire.  Rsfcmes  simple  or  compound,  terminal 
oraxiUary.  Flowers  snow-white.  This  genus  difTcrs  from  O'lc*,  princi- 
pelty  in  the  figure  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  in  its  leaves  being 
deaduous.     The  ooly  hardy  species  U  •  native  of  North  America. 

L  L.     The  Virpnian  Snow-Flower,  or  Fringe  Trrt. 

ilLi  DonlWIL,  4.p.S0.i  Lodd.  Cit,  «L  IS36. 

Spec.  Char.,  i^c.  Racemes  terminal.  Peduncles  3-flowered.  Flowers  petSeel' 
late.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous.resemblinglhose  of  a  deciduous  mi^  '' 
Drupe  purplish.    (Don't   Mill.,  iv. 

C.  50.)  A  tree  (rotn  10  ft.  to  30  ft. 
igb,anative  of  North  America,  [t 
wu  iatroduced  in  lT»6,and  flowen 
from  Hay  to  July.   It  requires  to  be 


grown  in  mottt  toil,  either  sandy 
peat  or  sandy  loam,  and  in  a  shel- 
tered situation.  It  may  be  prop*- 
gated  by  layers  ;  but  as  seeds  are 
easily  imponed  from  America,  and 
as  the  plant  doea  not  root  very 
readily,  that  mode  is  not  often  adopted.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  common  ash;  and,  if  this  were  done  standard  high,  it 
would,  from  its  large  leaves,  and  the  beauty  and  singular  appearance  of  its 
snow-white  flowers,  which  look  like  frince,  form  a  splendid  tree.  The 
leaves  are  often  1  ft.  long,  and  nearly  half  as  broad  ;  but  neither  the 
leaves  nor  the  flowers  witt  attain  any  degree  of  perfection,  unless  the  ami 
be  kept  moist.  The  largest  ^lant  that  we  know  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  is  at  Syon,  where,  in  1635,  it  was  upwards  of  lOft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  7  in.  in  diameter.  The  price  of  plants,  in  London,  is  1/.  Sd.  each, 
and  of  seeds  li.  a  packet;  at  New  York,  phmts  are  50  centa  each. 

■  1  C.  F.  2  laiifolia  Catesb.  Car.,  t.  69.,   Kem.,  t.  607.,   AH,  Xnr.,  1. 

E.  S3.;  C.  v.  montana   Purth  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,   1.  p.  8.;    bat  the 
tsves  oval-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  glabrous ;  panicles  dense ;  drupe* 
oval.    A  native  of  Carolina.    Introduced  in  1736.    There  is  a  plant 
of  this  variety  in  the  Marylebone  Nursery. 
m  t  C.v.  3 aaguit^^Jia  Mx.UQn.'%jM..«d.%.,W.  I.  p.  S3.;  C.  triSd* 
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a  plant  in 


MtvTKh;  has  the  leaves  lanceolate  and  glabrous.  There! 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Cterden. 
*  1^  C.  V.  4  maritima  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  8. ;  C  marftima  Lodd. 
Cat.,ed.  I63Gi  is  a  natife  of  North  Anerica,  in  boggy  woods  by  the 
sea  Bide;  having  the  leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  membranous,  and 
pubescent;  the  panicles  very  loose;  and  the  drupes  elliptic.  There  is 
a  fine  plant  of  tois  variety,  as  a  stool,  in  the  Marylebone  Nursery. 


App. 


Hay-hardy  ligneous  Species  (^Oledcea  belonging  to 
the  Section  Oleiiue. 


inoinJiHyrn 


Sfrctly  to  Oie  iwK,  but  ■« 


e  kind  of  tptce,  urumuUc.  TheoliTdi  prapiigMaiLIn  KmwniU  of  luly.br  eutUiifi.  ud 
(duoToll  (lildccni),>ndlDiitta*iFaMilq'i«'.    iTw  uotoII  m  kir—  — "' 

wiiod,iiccMioneiniTth«ur"**-" — ' — *— ' "        '  "  " 


^mPS 


ingthraiighlhibaik 


OU()l»III>Wlll. 
ii^^UI^rihV  lirfHI  (Hi  tl 


rinJiHy  ItoiD  (he  operalloa 
Dum    nn>iini>«iiriiiiiKtd,lhcftllttlh<Hldll*tn 
In  Octab«[r»wn  In  aHliig,  tm  the  gmter  nunditT  i 
Uaj,    Seeding  t^nntaluTe  tbeadTjinUifv  of  pvvtrlhrowini  up  V 
medeof  no|iiii«vi(Hi  Li  gownUj  pr>cliMcL  it  1ft  uLd  to  prodiiH  I 

tR«L     A  *Arwt7  of  lntcTCftUps  (nfbnnBtiDn  on  tliv  propagalKiii  oi  mv  chitc,  anBnjunKuea  n 
Slfnor  Lulfl  MnMtiDf  Mmu,  will  1M  founil  In  thr  GonfriuT)  Hataiint.iiA.  tIl  p.  Gi&,  and  (ol.  >llL 

SsiiSVlituurhooil  of  London,  Bhldi  h»e  ttood  out  fin  mtnl  feui  ig^ntt  ■  touth  wall  wRhouI  tnj 
HntdSelion.    A  tree  In  thenramof  Cnoden  Houie  produced  ■cnpofvllva  in  1790.    Soueln  tlis 

nrietr,  receind  fton  the  NlUtlu  Ouilni.  in  lEe  Crime*,  hu  Hood  out 'ninie  yean  ueiUnd^ 
without  being  In  (beillttilart  disiM  Inlund,  enn  br  the  aeTen  wlnlrr  of  U3S.6,  In  IrtUnd,  the  olln 


,  which,  ad  haiilreadv  been  ob«r¥cd,  li  ehleflr  culGlTatcd  in 
■L  bu(|«lfci  AIL    BKldii  Ihoe,  there  ire  U  guden  ruMlea 


d  ^'■^i'SJ^  ^  '■  '■  /™W'"™  AIL, 
"    -    -   .-."!..-   "-/o.  hu-fiaict  jSiU., 


aRBOIIETUM    and    FHUTICETU.M. 


■^tetlon  from  Miclwui'i  H.  Amtr.  Sfl.,  p.  19 

1.  OInirT  fletimir  ((7lM  (T»nioni*r(iln  . 
1*.!  iimior  Ihtlugat  uid  flnertticH.    1...  .      ...       ,^ 

ubic.  and  jlcldi  ■  pure  ind  abundinl  i^l.    "niii  irce  ibould  be  slusd 

fhno  drauffat  Ibaa  rrom  «>1iL    llicnarcindlrMuiliar  IhliklDd,in 

■  food  loil.  and  ibumUnl  munure.    lu  all  la  of  a  •uperior  quilitv. 

S.OUtiitrilt  LvMi[0'lttni:norlmiamf/.DxHam.,t.f.Ti.  No. 
9.1  la  hardy,  and  ylekU  a  ftuii  prowT  Air  pivaerviiig. 

i.aad5  (Wn^rdpr/if  fniAnnd,  N.buHam.,  T.  p.7&Na!.iand 
OUtUrr  Ji  Saiom,  N.  Du  Hun.,  v,  p.  76.   No.  la  "  '        ■ 

livers  dTT  and  eleratn]  KnHinda 

lln  {0-\tt  imirgdlilina  N.  Da 


ftl.ios*.,  lh»  deiil-wood  of  the  ■ '■' -'- 

■utlreorthe  anuthnn  iUto,aa^      .     . 

batRaardidUTheithl  la  lOltorlSft.  TtaeWrnm 
4  In.  or  £iiL  long,  ofaabiakngllaht  fcnen;  and  they  n. 
._.  >,,... —  --  an  leparale  Iree»i  <h€*ugh, 


Lprif.    Thethilt 
purple  c^our,  approaching  to  blur, 
olfiff;    Thia  plant  ia  conaiderablr 


againal  Ihr  wall, 
_.  >A(rfl..Ttiunb.,  Bol.  M.g.,1  IMS.,  BoL  Cifc.t.^Me^  out J|f ".»«.. 

Ilhe  pLant,  though  oat  very  bardy^Duld  prohahly  atand  agalmt  a  cwuerratlrt 
wan,vllh  ■  little  urotacIiDn.  The  acent  of  thit  plajit  Mewn.  Loddina 
Obaene,  •■  i>  anonlahlng ;  and  »  iliffliaivB,  that  we  diatincUy  nolLced  It,  when 

100  fanto"  rtlalancft"  (&(.  Cai..  t.  iSdJ  '  ™  ^  """ 

O.  ctpiniU  I~  i  O.  tuilioiia  MtU.,  Mori.  Ell*.,  1. 1 160  C  19(  ,  Sol  Sir 
L61&i  haa  carlaMoua,  oblong,  denae,  and  rigid  Iniea,  [tia  a  natlie  a(  die 
Cape  of  Good    Hope,  arhere  It  lorma  a   tall    treei  and,  if  gnlted  on  the 


Sect.  II.     Syri'nge^. 
Genus  IV. 


SYRFNGA  L.    The  Lilac.    Lm.Sytt.  Di&ndria  Monogfnta. 

MfflSlaattm.    Un   flen.,  Mo.BLi  Omtm.  Yn¥A„l.t49.i  UndL  Mat  Sjat.  Bot,  ed.  ^, b.  a 
-. ZU«Ti«mi.liut,t.IB..  l>iia-»J*n-.»-\'»-,^J'i»».»'.-.Vi«*i«,<j.. 
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Derivation.  From  sirmx,  the  native  name  in  Bartwry.  The  tubes  of  the  finest  Turkish  pipes  are 
maiiuractured  from  the  wood  of  this  shrub  j  and  also  from  that  of  the  /liilad^lpbus  coroniirlus, 
to  which  the  name  was  originallv  given  (see  p.  951.).  Hence  the  old  English  name  of  Pipe  Tree, 
which  was  applied  twth  to  the  i-'bilarl^lpbus  and  the  Syringa.  lilac  is  from  lUac,  or  lUag^  the 
Persian  word  for  a  flower. 

Gen,  Char,y  S^c,  Calyx  small,  4-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  4- 
parted  limb.  Stamens  2,  enclosed.  Stignia  trifid.  Capsule  ovate,  com- 
pressed, 2-ceIled,  2-valved,  2-seeded ;  valves  navicular,  with  a  narrow  dis- 
sepiment in  the  middle.  (JDon^s  Mill,,  iv.  p.  51.) — Deciduous  shrubs,  with 
simple  leaves  and  thyrsoid  terminal  panicles  of  flowers,  which  are  oppo- 
sitely branched.  Flowers  purple  or  white.  Natives  of  Europe  and  the 
colder  parts  of  Asia;  highly  valued  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates 
for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  and  the  profusion  in  which 
these  are  produced  in  the  spring  oi  the  year.  The  natural  mode  of  pro- 
pagating IS  by  suckers,  which  all  the  species  produce  in  abundance ;  and 
they  will  all  grow  in  any  common  soil.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  is  from  Qd,  to  \s,  6d.  each;  at  BoUwyller,  from  30  cents  to  2 
francs ;  and  ?t  New  York,  where  all  the  sorts  are  quite  hardy,  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents. 

m  I.  S,  vuLGA^Ris  L,    The  common  Lilac. 

Jdentificatian,    Lin.  Sp.,  11. ;  Don's  MilL,  4.  p.  51. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

^Honffmes.    LUac  vulgiris  Geertn. }  Pipe  Privet,  or  Pipe  Tree  j  Lilas  commun,  Fr. ;  gemciner 

Flieder,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Lam.  IIL,  t  7. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.77. ;  N.  Du.  Ham.,  1 61. ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  1. 1 2. ; 

and  onr Jig.  1096. 

Spec.  Char,y  S^c,  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  acuminated.  The  common  blue  lilac, 
now  so  plentiful  in  every  plantation,  was  a  great  rarity  in  the  year  1597. 
{DorCs  Mill.,  iv.  p.  51.)  A  shrub,  from  8  ft.  to  10ft.  high,  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  of  Hungary,  of  chalky  precipices  in  the  Cverna  valley,  and  Mount  Do- 
moglet,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  group  of  rocks  along  the  Danube.  In 
cultivation  in  Britain  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May. 

Varieties. 
•  S.  V.  1  ccerulea  Clus.  Hist.,  i.  p.  56.,  Ger.  Emac,  1399.  f.  2.,  Besl.  Eyst., 
t.  1.  f.  2.,  Park.  Par.,  407.  t.  409.  f.  4.,    Theatr.,   1467.  f.  1.     7%*? 
covimon  blue  LUac, — There  is  a  sub  variety,  with  the  leaves  imper- 
fectly variegated. 
A  S.  V.  2  violdcea  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  183.,  Mill.  Ic,  t.  163.       The  common 
purple  Lilac;    also  called  the  Scotch   Lilac,  because  it  was   first 
recorded  in  Sutherland's  Catalogue  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 
■*  S.  p.  3  alba.     The  common  white  Lilac, — This  variety  flowers  earliest. 
A  S.  V.  4  alba  major  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  larger  flowers  than  the 

previous  variety. 
A  S.  V.  5  dlba  plena,  S,  plena  Lodd,  Cat.,  is  said  to  have  the  flowers  double ; 
but  the  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den has  single  flowers, 
n  S.  v.  6  rubra  Lodd.  Cat.  has  red  flowers. 

A  S.  V.  7  rubra  major  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  the  Lilas  de  Marly  of  the 
French  gardeners ;  has  flowers  larger  than  the  parent  variety. 
Other  Varieties,  A  number  of  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  Pitmaston,  of  which  there  are  six  sorts,  tolerably  distinct, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  The  French  nurserymen  are  also 
in  possession  of  some  new  seedlings ;  but  none  of  all  that  we  have  ob- 
served are  so  well  deserving  of  culture  as  the  common  blue,  violet,  red,  and 
white.  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  there  is  a  plant  marked 
S,  chin^nsis,  which  appears  to  be  S,  vulgaris  &lba ;  and  anotner,  received 
from  Soulange-Bodin,  marked  Charles  X.  {S.  v.  C&roli  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836),  which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  S,  v.  purpurea.  Another,  marked 
S,  sibirica,  appears  to  be  S.  v.  purpi^rea ;  but,  tnese  plants,  except  the  first, 
being  quite  young,  we  have  only  seen  them  in  leaf. 
Description,  4rc,     The  common  lilac  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  and 


ISIO 
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*a    FRUTICETUH. 


eicluaively  a  nati 
'  V  Dr.  Baum^rti 


n  good  IVee  soil;  and,  though  it  natural!]' 
sendu  up  abundance  of  suckers  in  every  direction, 
•0  BB  to  form  a  dense  mass  of  stems,  yet,  when 
tbeite  are  cleared  away  as  they  appear,  and  only 
one  Item  lefl,  it  may  be  trained  ta  form  a  very 
handsome  soiall  tree,  beaudjul  when  id  leaf,  and 
[treeDunently  so  when  inflower.   Therateof  growth 
n  considerable,  varying,  according  to  the  soil  and 
utuation,  Irom  18  in.  to  3  ft.  in  a  ^ear,  for  the  first 
fire  or  seven  years.      The  duration  ia  not  great ; 
probably  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  in  rich 
■oils,  and  between  forty  and  fifVv  in  such  as  are 
dry  and  comparatively  poor.      Planta  which  are 
never  allowed  to  produce  suckers  of  any  size,  and   y 
in  which  the  bunches  of  flowers  have  been  thinned  ^3 
out,  ripen  seeds ;  and  these,  according  to   Miller,  >"'■ 
moduce  plants  which   are  true  to  their  varieties.  \^ 
The  common  lilac  was,  till  lately,  thought  to  be  ^ 

of  Persia;  but,  within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  found 
in  Transylvania.  {Flora  TTaiuifl.,io\.  i.  p.  16.)  The  blue  and 

__  were  cultivated  by  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  in  1597,  under 

the  name  of  the  blue^ipe  and  white-pipe;  and,  apparently,  confounded  with 
PhiladelpbuB,  which  was  also  called  pipe  tree.  The  first  time  the  lilac  was  made 
known  to  European  botanists  was  b^  a  plant  brought  from  Constantinople  to 
Vienna,  by  the  ambassador  Busbequius,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
From  the  plant  being  very  showy,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  extremely  hardy, 
it  soon  spread  rt^idly  throughout  the  gardens  of  Europe.  In  some  parts  <^ 
Britain,  and  vanous  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  mixed  with  other  shrubs,  or 
planted  alone,  to  form  garden  hedges ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  hardiness,  wc 
may  mention  that  there  are  hedges  of  it  by  the  road-sides,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  in  the  elevated,  and  consequently  cold,  region  of 
Bavaria.  Mixed  witn  sweet  briars,  sloe  thorns,  scariet  thorns.  Guelder  rose 
trees,  fcc.,  it  forms  beautiful  hedges  to  cottage  gardens,  where  there  a 
abundance  of  room.  In  the  sui*vey  of  the  royal  gardens  of  Nonsuch,  planted 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI II.,  there  is  mentioned  a  fountain  "  set  round  with  m 
lilac  trees,  which  bear  no  fruit,  but  only  a  very  pleasant  smell."  {Syl.  Ft.,  ii. 
p.  47.)  Many  poets  have  alluded  to  this  tree ;  and  Cowper,  in  the  following 
of  Che  kinds  commonly  grown  in  British  gardens:  — 


hyDr.B 


*  2.  S.  JosiKX^.1  Jacq.     Josika' 
Ji«|.  In  Bol.  ZdL,  IB3],  L 

IKTlMft *  780.  i  »irt  DurS'- 
Spec.Cliar.,^.  Leaves  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, acute, 
ciliated,  wrinkled,  gla- 
brous, on  short  petioles, 
white  beneath.  Flowers 
purple.  (^DorCt  Mill., 
IV.  p.  51.)  A  shrub, 
from  6ft.  to  8ft.  high; 
a  native  of  Transylva- 
nin,  where  it  was  dis- 
co vcred  by  (he  Baroness 
Von  Josika,  in  compli- 
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meat  to  whom  it  was  named  by  Baron  Jacqiiin.  It  i*  an  upright  ihrub,  with 
spreading  branches,  and  [>urple  Ewiss.  ItBleaveBareelliptic-lanceolate,  Sin. 
long,  and  I }  in.  broad,  shining  and  lucid  green  above,  and  white  beneath,  in 
the  manner  of  those  of  tiie  balsam  poplar;  butof  a  deep  dark  ^een,  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  leaves  of  Chionfinthus.  It  was  found  growing  in  shady 
places,  near  water,  along  with  i^gus  sylvitica,  C<5rylus  jfvellana,  i^iinus, 
5pirx^,  Risa,  Ribet,  and  ^trigene,  and  rising  from  the  height  of  12  ft.  to 
that  of  18ft.  (Bee  AUgeiH.  Garlenieil.,  voL  i.  p.  5.)  This  sort  has  certwnl? 
a  very  diObrent  appearance  from  the  common  liJac ;  but  it  may,  alt&t  all, 
be  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  was  first  sent  to  Britain  by  Messrs.  Booth 
of  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries ;  and  there  are  now  plants  in  the  tiarden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  in 
some  other  collections;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  by  grafting 
and  budding,  it  will  soon  be  as  easily  to  be  procured  in  the  British  nur- 
series as  the  common  lilac.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  Falham  Nursery, 
is  7i.  6d.  each. 


•  3.5 


c.  Bot  Hue..  1.  «6. 1 


IFli.,  1 


>7.  i  Piuk.  piirL.tn,  [S.I 


^p^.  CA^.,  ^c.     Leaves  «m^l,  lanceolate,  entire. 
Flowers  purple.  (Don't  MiU.,  iv.  p.  Slj    A  shrub, 
from  4tV.  to  611.  high;  a  native  of  Persia.     In- 
troduced in  I6i0,and  Sowering  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  of  our  low 
deciduous  shrubs.    It  is  frequently  planted  in  pots, 
and  forced  so  as  to  come  into  flower  at  Christmas, 
for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  rooms ;  and  it  is 
remarkaible,  that,  though  the  flowers  are  very  fra- 
grant when  they  expand  naturally  in  the  open  sir, 
yet  in  the   hot-house   they  are  quite  scentless; 
doubtless   from   the  want   of  sufficient   light   to 
elaborate  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  the  cause  of  E 
the  odour.     In  Paris,  it  is  said,  they  retard  the  ^ 
Persian  lilacs,  bv  placing  them  in  an  icehouse  in 
December,  end  keeping  them  there  till  the  Sep-  i 
tember  or  October  following,  when  they  will  come  fl. 
into  bloom  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  about  ' 
Christmas,  so   as  to  be  ready  for  the  bouquets  d 
Year's  Day.     (See  Card.  Mag.,  vu.  p.   8+7.)   T 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  the  varieties  by  layers. 

Varielie$. 
m  S.  p.  2  alba  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1636.       T%e  white   Pernan  ZdZnc.  —  Leaven 

lanceolate,  entire.      Flowers  white. 
•  S.  D.  3  Imjiuata   Lodd.  Cat.,  e< 

MiU.   Diet.,  No.  3.,  Icon., 

f.  2.,  and  ourj%.  1040.,  Lin.  Hort.  "^ 

Cliff.  6.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1107., 

Hunting,  t.  36.,  Toum.  Inst.,  602. ; 

S.  capit^ta  Gmet.  Itm.,  iii.  p.  304. 

t.  32.  f.  \„  Schmidt  Bajm.,ii.p.  79.  ; 

Lilas  a  Feuilles  de  Persil,  Fr.     The 

cu/-leaved  Periian  Lilac, — This  va- 
riety has  some   of   its   leaves    ] 

natiQdIy  cut,  and  nearly  all  o 


^rf  tSei 
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s  Renault.     The  Rouen  Lilac. 


Emgrarln^.     K  Du  Hun.,  &  t  G3.  ;  ind  naiflg.  VH\. 

Spec.  Char.,  j-c.     Leaves  ovate-lenccolute.     Flowers  purple.  {Don't  MUJ.,  i 

p.  51.)      An  intennediate   plant  between  S.  vulgaris  and   S.  persica.      1 

Belgium,  there  is  a  hybrid  between  this  anii  S. 

vulgiria,  called  5.  media,  or  the  Beleic  Lilaa  lie 

Marly;  which  is  probably  the  S.  rotnomag^nsiB 

of  Tirp.elPoU.Fi.de Par.  Ashrub, from6ft. 

to  eft.  hi^h;  a  hybrid  between  5.  vulgaris 

and  S.  p^rsica ;  raised  at  Kouen  by  M.  Varin, 

the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  there. 

and  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1795 ; 

flowering  in  May  and  June.     It  is  of  very 

vigorous  growth,  and  a  most  abundant  flow- 

erer;  and.  iu  favourable  soils  and  situations, 

it  will  attain  the  height  of  10  fl.  or  12  ft.  ; 

Tliis  sort,  and   the  preceding   one,  grafted 

standard  high   on  the  ash,  or  the  common 

privet,  would  form  very  ornamental  trees. 
yarietiet.     The  following  are  mentioned  in  the 

Bon  Jardimer  for  1836  :  — 

A  S.  r.  2  Lilas  Royal  S/m  Jard.  has  the  flowers  more  compact  tlno  the 
Betgic  Lilas  de  Marly. 

A  S.  r,  3  saugeana  Horl.;  Lilas  saug£,  Fr. ;  differs  Irom  the  Lilas  Varia 
in  having  the  flowers  more  red  and  more  beautiful.  There  are 
plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigea.  It  is  probably  identical 
with  the  variety  mentioned  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vii.  p.  379.,  of  which  there 
are  plants  in  the  Grosvenor  Nursery,  King's  Road,  cultivated  bf 
Mr.  Dennis.  S.  coccSnea  and  S.  chininsis  riibra  J^dd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 
appear  to  be  ideaticai  with  this  variety,  or  very  slichtly  different ;  but 
the  plants  are  too  small  to  have  yet  produced  flowers. 

App.  i.     Species  o/^Syringa  not  yet  introduced. 
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Genus  V. 


FONTANELS//!  Labill.  The  Fontanesia.  Lin.SysL  Diandria  Monogynia, 

Jdent'^ation.    LabiU.  PI.  Syr,  dec.  1.  p.  9.  LI.;  Lam.  III.,  1.  L  22.  j  Undl.  Nat  Syrt.  Bot.,  ed.  2., 

p.  :)(jH.  ;  Don's  Mill.  4.  p.  51. 
Derivation.     Named   after  Rent  Ixmiche  Des  Fontaines,   author  of  Flora  Atian/ica,  2  vols.  4to, 

Paris,  1796-99,  and  several  other  works. 

Gen,  Char.,  ^c,  Calt/x  4— 6-parted,  permanent.  Corolla  4 — 6-parted,  de- 
ciduous. Stamens  2,  elon^ted.  Stigma  bifid,  hooked.  Capsule  a  2 — 4- 
winged,  2-celled,  papery,  indehiscent  samara ;  cells  1-secded.  (Don's  Mill,, 
iv.  p.  51.)  A  subevergreen  shrub,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  axillary 
racemes  of  yellowish  white  flowers.  This  genus  seems  to  be  a  connecting 
link  between  the  tribes  i^raxinieae  and  Oleinse. 

•  t  1.  F.  PHiLLYREoi^DEs  Labill,     The  Phillyrca-like  Fontanesia. 

Idetificaikm.    Labill  Syr.,  dec.  1.  p.  9.  1 1. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  pw  51. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18^ 
EngravingM.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1^08, ;  and  our  Jig.  1043. 

Description,  <J-c.  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft.  to 
1+  ft.,  or  upwards,  with  leaves  acute  at  both  ends ;  a  native  of  Syria,  between 
Laodicea  and  Mount  Cassius,  and  of  Sicilv.  It  was 
introduced  in  1787,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  flowers 
are  at  first  of  a  greenish  white,  or  yellowish  green ; 

but  they  afterwards  become  of  a  brownish  yellow,  and  J^I^WMK  1043 
remain  on  the  tree  two  or  three  months.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant,  in  Syria,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexanaria,  and  also  in  Italy,  remain  on  till  spring; 
but,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  London,  they 
drop  off  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  like  those  of  the 
common  privet ;  to  which  plant  the  fontanesia  bears  a 
close  general  resemblance,  though  it  is  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  hanng  a  rough  exfoliating  bark.  It  grows 
rapidly,  forming  a  large  bush  10  ft.  or  12ft.  high  in  as  + 
many  years ;  or,  if  trained  to  a  single  trunk,  a  very  handsome  tree,  with 
numerous  slender,  divergent,  drooping  branches.  There  are  plants  of  it 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  8  ft.  or  10ft.  high,  which  flower  freely  every  year;  and  one  in  the 
Kew  uarden,  8  ft.  high.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or 
by  grafting  on  the  common  privet.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  ash,  it 
would  form  a  very  handsome  drooping-branched  tree.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  Is.  each. 

Forsflhlat  Vaht  is  a  genus  named  in  honour  of  William  ForsyUi,  Esq.,  Royal  Gardener  at  Ken. 
sington,  author  of  Obxervations  on  the  Diietues  qf  TrecSt  &c.,  who  died  in  1804 ;  and  to  whose  son,  of 
the  same  name,  who  died  in  1835  (See  Card.  Mag.,  voL  xi.  p.  496.),  we  are  much  indebted  for  contrt. 
butions  to  Uie  historical  part  of  this  work,  and  to  that  of  the  Encycioptedia  qf  Gardening. 

F.  suspfnso  Vahl,  ^ringa  »urp6nuL  Th$tnb..  Lilac  perpi^se  Lam.,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it 
is  cultivated  for  the  elegance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  yellow.  It  is  an  ascending  shrub,  with  pendent 
tetragonal  branches,  and  oral,  simple,  or  trifoliate  leaves.  It  is  probably  half.hardy  or  quite  hardy  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  yet  introduced. 


Sect.  III.       i^RAXlNIE^iE. 

Genus  VI. 


gfflSE^ 


FRA'XINUS  Toum.    The  Ash.     Lin.  Si/st,  Polygamia  Dice^cia. 

Identification.    Toum.  Inst,  343.;  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  lieo. ;   Michi.  Gen.,  107.;  Just.  Gcn.^  lQo.\ 
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Schkuhr  Handb.,  1 375. ;  Lum.  III.  1 858. }  Omto.  Fruct,  1. 1 99. ;  Lindl.  Nat  Syat«  Bot,  p.  SOS. ; 
IXin's  Mill.,  4.  p.  53. 

Synonymes.    Frdne,  Fr.  \  Esche.  Ger. 

Derfvation.  The  derivation  of  /nr&xinus  giveq  In  Don**  Miller  is,  ttampkraiso,  to  endiMe;  the  a«h 
having  been  formeriy  URed  for  making  hedges.  Liniicua  derive*  it  from  pkrarii,  a  separation,  be- 
cause the  wood  splits  easily.  Others  derive  it  AromyVaf^/tfr,  because  the  young  bsancbes  are  easily 
broken ;  or  which  may  have  been  applied  ironically,  in  allusion  to  the  extreme  toughness  of  the  old 
wood.  None  of  these  derivations,  however,  appears  very  satisActory.  The  English  name  of  ash 
may  be  derived  either  fVom  the  Saxon  word  <rstf,  a  pike;  or  ftom  toe  colour  of  tiie  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  which  resembles  that  of  wood  ashes. 

Gen,  Char.,  Sfc,  Flowers  polygamous.  Calt^x  none,  or  4-parted»  or  4-toothed. 
Corolla  none.  Stamens  2,  in  the  male  flowers.  Anthers  sessile,  or  on  short 
filaments,  dehiscing  outwardly.  Fenude  flowers  the  same,  except  that  they 
have  no  stamens,  but  have  each  a  pistil,  that  has  a  bifid  stigma.  Frvit, 
or  samara,  2-celled,  compressed,  winged  at  top.  Cells  1 -seeded.  (Don*s 
Mill,,  iv.  p.  53.) — Deciduous  trees,  with  opposite,  impari-pinnate,  rarely 
simple  leaves ;  and  lateral  racemes  of  greenish  yellow  flowers.  Natives 
of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  part  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America. 
The  species  are  rabed  from  seeds ;  and  the  varieties  chiefly  by  grafting 
on  i^raxinus  exc^sior,  but  partly  also  firom  seeds.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  in  all  .the  species  to  sport  into  varieties;  and  many  of  what 
are  by  botanists  described  as  species  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  entitled 
to  that  distinction.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Esk,  more  especially  on  the  estate  of  Dalhousie,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  ash  is  indigenous  over  several  acres  of  steep  rocky  de- 
clivities bordenne  the  river,  and  that  many  very  distinct  varieties  may 
there  be  collected.  The  American  ash  seems  as  prolific  in  varieties  as  the 
European  species  ;  and  some  of  these  varieties,  which  bv  botanists  are 
treated  as  species,  generally  come  true  from  seed;  a  circumstance  no 
more  surprising  than  that  particular  varieties  of  firuit  trees  should  fre- 
quently come  nearly  as  true  to  the  parent  variety,  as  the  seedlings  of 
species  come  true  to  species.  All  the  ashes  are  of  easy  culture  in  good 
soil,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  general  price  of  the  American 
plants  is  from  Is,  6d,  to  2s,  6d.  per  plant;  and  seeds  may  be  obtained  of  six 
or  seven  of  the  sorts  at  4^.  per  quart. 

A.  Leaflets  broad,  smooth  or  shining  on  the  upper  surface.     Natives 

of  Evrope, 

It  \,  F,  EXCE^LsiOR  L,     The  taller,  or  common.  Ash. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  1509. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4  p.  1099.  ;  Doo*s  MilL,  i.  p.  53. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896L 
S^Honytncs.    P.  ap^ufa  Lam.  Fl  Fr.,  Lam.  III.,  1 858.  f.  1. j  F.  rostrkta  GtiM.  ^  iEor.,  pc  S74 ;  P. 

O'mus  Scop,  Cam.^  No.  1249. ;  P.  erbsa  Per$. ;  P.  crispa  Soscj  le  Fr^n^  FT. :  Aesche  or  Escbe, 

Ger.  and  DtOch ;  Ask,  Dan.  and  Sued,  j  Fnssiiio,  Ital  -,  Fretno,  Sptm, ;  Fretxo,  Port ;  Jas, 

Jasen,  or  Jassen,  Asms.  ;  JE»e,  Sa*. 
EngramngB.    FL  Dan.,  L  9G9l  ;  Smith  Eng.  Dot,  t  ISSfiL  *,  Svensk.  Bot,  175. ;  Lam.  111.,  t  858.  £  1.  i 

BUckw.,  1 3S& ;  Dodon.  Fttmpt,  77L ;  Lob.  Icon.,  2.  p.  107.  £  2. ;  onr>^.  lOM^ ;  and  the  plates  in 

our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,^c,  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate,  ser- 
rated, cuneated  at  the  base.  Flowers  naked.  Samara  obliquely  emargmate 
at  the  apex.  The  leaves  have  generally  5  pairs  of  leaflets,  but  sometimes  6. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  spikes,  from  the  sides  of  the  branches. 
On  some  there  are  only  female  flowers ;  on  others  hermaphrodite  ones ; 
and  on  others  male  ones;  while  on  some  trees  the  flowers  are  found  in  two 
of  these  states,  or  in  all  of  them.  (Don's  MilL,  iv.  p.  63.)  A  tree,  fit)m 
30  fl.  to  80  ft,  high,  flowering  in  March  and  April,  before  the  leaves  appear. 

Varieties.  These  are  ver^  numerous ;  but  we  shall  give  chiefly  those  which 
are  allowed  to  be  varieties  by  botanists,  and  are  described  as  such  in  Don's 
Miller,  or  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus;  afterwards  indicating  those  which 
are  treated  by  botanists  as  species,  and  which  we  have  accordingly  kept 
distinct,  but  which  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  are  nothing  more  than 
varieties. 

It  F,  e,2  pendula,  Ait.  Hort.  Rew,  ed.  2.,  vol.  v.  p.  475.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
18.36;  Frene  Parasol,  Fr,;  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume. 
The  pendtilous,  or  weeping,  Ash,  —  Branches  pendulous.     This  sin- 
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gular  and  beautiful  variety  was  dis- 
covered, about  the  middle  of  the  last 
eeutury,  tn  a  field  belonging  to  the 
vicar  of  Gwnlingsy,  near  Wimpole, 
in  Cambridgeshire.  Professor  Mai- 
lyn,  ia  his  edition  of  Miller's  Dic- 
tionaiy,  publiaheii  b  1807,  says  that 
he  recollects  it  for  nearly  forty  years 
as  a  very  fine  pendulous-branched  ^ 
tree.  In  June,  ltl35,  the  tree  was  * 
visited,  at  our  reiiues^  by  Mr.  James  ' 
Dalt,  Ute  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  at  Wimpole,  who  sent  us 
the  following  account  of  it ; — "  The 
tree  is  now  comparatively  in  ruins. 
The  trunk  girts  6  ft.  at  1  A.  from 
the  ground.  The  trunk  is  12  a. 
high;  at  which  height  it  branches  out 
into  two  arms,  each  about  \5(t.  in 
length.  Three  years  ago,  ten  de- 
caying branches  were  lopped  off,  and 
four  have  been  since  blown  off  by 
the  wind.  The  tree  formerly  stood 
in  the  open  field ;  but  it  is  now  in- 
cluded m  the  garden  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth, the  present 
vicar  of  the  parisn.  Mr.  Hepworth  enquired  of  the  late  clerk  of  the 
parish,  who  has  been  dead  more  than  SO  years,  and  who,  at  the  time 
of  bis  death,  was  90  years  old,  how  long  he  recollected  the  tree.  Hi* 
answer  was,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  that  it  was  the  same  size 
then  that  it  ia  now."  When  grafts  first  bc^an  to  be  taken  from  this 
tree  by  the  nurservmen,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but 
there  are  weeping  asties  in  the  county  estimated  at  50  years'  growth. 
Many  have  been  planted  in  England ;  some  iu  Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  some,  also,  in  France  and  Oennany ;  and  the  name  of  the 
variety  is  in  the  American  catalogues.  In  the  list  of  ash  trees 
planted  in  the  government  gardens  at  Odessa,  by  M.  Descemet, 
IS  one  with  pendent  branches,  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings,  which 
may  posaibly  be  somewhat  diffhrent  from  the  English  variety.  The 
weeping  ash  is  commonly  grafted  standard  high ;  and,  as  it  is  very 
hardj',  and  grows  with  very  great  rapidity,  it  is  a  valuable  tree  tbr 
foniung  arbours,  or  for  covering  scats,  more  especially  in  public 
gardens.  An  ash  tree,  100  ft.  bigQ,  such  as  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  woods,  mi^ht  be  changed  into  a  singular  object  by  gralUng 
it  at  the  summit  with  a  weeping  ash.  If  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  a 
number  of  trees  might  be  cut  down  round  it  so  as  to  form  an  open 
area  of  IDOfl.  or  SOOft.  in  diameter,  which  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  tree  advantageously  on  every  side.  The  weep- 
■    ■       ■       ■  We '  


ing  ash  ripens  seeds  in  abundance. 


t  heard  whether 


they  do  not  o 
judging  from  analogy,  v 
may  be  the  case. 
1  ¥,  r.  phiduia  ear.   The  Cowpen  Ash.(^.I0*5.>— As  weare  u: 

whether  this  is  a  variety,  or  a  mere  variation,  and  strongly  suspect 
it  to  be  only  the  latter,  we  have  not  put  a  number  before  the  name. 
Drawings  of  two  of  these  trees  (of  one  of  which,  60  fl.  high, 
Jtg.  104h5.  is  an  engraving)  were  sent  us,  in  February,  1636,  by  H. 
J.  F.  Sydney,  Esq.,  of  Cowpen,  near  Morpeth,  who  gives  the  fbl- 
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lowing  account  or  them: — "No.  l.(j!g.lCAS.)  grows  Ufmn  sba 
high  ground,  in  a  hedgerow,  aboutaquiuter  of  ainite  beyond  Morpeth, 
by  the  side  of  the  Edinbui^  turnpiKe-road.  No.  9.,  an  ctegBnt  tree, 
between  56  ft.  and  60  ft.  high,  stands  close  to  the  cdce  of  the  bonk  of 
the  river  Wansbeck,  a  little  beyond  the  new  btidee  which  leads  to  the 
Milton  Road ;  and  there  n  another  ash  tree,of  me  Mwie  descriptioii, 
a  short  distance  before  reaching  the  bridge.  These  three  trees  *n 
the  only  ones  that  I  know  the  localities  of;  and,  thooRh  Ihsve  been 
told  at  Morpeth,  by  aeverat  persons,  that  they  thought  there  were 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  growine  i"  die  oeighbourbood,  yet 
DO  one  knew  where,  or  was  even  sure  of  the  circumatailce.  These 
trees  have  long  attracted  my  attention,  from  the  mceftilneas  of  their 
-Hpi>eiirance,  and  from  their  diosioiilitude  to  the  otBer  tth  trees  in  tbit 
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neighbourhood.  The  ash  is  |>articularly  abundant  in  this  part  of 
Northumberland."  Mr.  Sidney  having  kindly  sent  us  grafts  of  the 
Cowpen  ash,  we  have  distnbuted  them  among  the  nurserjnnen,  and 
plants  have  been  raised  from  them  in  the  Fulham  Nursery.  Mr. 
George  M*  Leish,  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  informs 
us  that  there  are  a  number  of  ash  trees  growing  out  of  the  rocks 
immediately  below  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  on  the  Duke  of  Athol's 
estate,  a  few  miles  from  Dunkeld,  which  are  probably  not  above 
30  years  of  aee,  which  have  weeping  branches,  that  droop  almost  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Whether  these  trees  belong  to  the  com- 
mon weeping  ash,  to  the  Cowpen  variety  or  variation,  or  to  the 
Kincaimey  ash,  to  be  next  described,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

It  F.  e.  3  Kincaimkp,  the  Kmcaimet/  Ash,  has  the  spray  alternately 
pendulous,  and  ri|;idly  upright,  and  thus  forms  a  tree  of  fantastic 
shape.  The  original  specimen  grows  on  the  estate  of  Mungo 
Murray,  Esa.,  in  Kincairney,  in  the  parish  of  Caputh,  near  Dun- 
keld, Perthshire.  It  is  46  ft.  high  ;  the  trunk,  at  12  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  3fl.  in  diameter;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head,  in 
the  widest  part,  is  74  ft.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  who  sent  us  a  drawing  and  description  of  it 
in  1833  (see  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  384.);  and  who,  having  at  that 
time  directed  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Turnbull  of 
Perth  to  its  propagation,  they,  we  are  informed,  have  now  plants 
of  it  for  sale. 

5  F.  tf.  4  aurea  Willd,  Enum.,  p.  1059. ;  F.  aurea  Pers,  Ench./u.  p.  604., 
Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836  ;  the  golden-b&rked  Ath;  has  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  yellow  and  dotted ;  and  the  leaflets  sessile,  lance- 
olate, unequally  serrated,  acuminated,  cuneated  at  the  base,  and 
glabrous.  It  b  conspicuous,  particularly  in  winter,  not  only  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  its  bark,  but  from  the  curved,  contorted  cha» 
racter  of  its  branches,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  horns  of  an 
animal. 

If  F.  e.  5  aurea  pendula  has  the  bark  yellow,  and  the  branches  as  pendu- 
lous, and  of  as  vigorous  growth,  as  those  of  F.  e.  p^nduIa.  There 
are  fine  specimen  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  New  Cross  Nursery, 
and  in  the  Marylebone  Nursery,  New  Road. 

IE  F.  e.  6  crispa ;  F.  crlspa  Bote;  F.  atrovlrens  Desf.  Arb.,i,  p.  104. ;  has 
the  leaves  dark  green,  crumpled,  and  curled.  The  darkness  of  the 
green  of  the  leaves  is  remarkable ;  and  this  and  their  crumpled  ap- 
pearance, combined  with  the  rigid  stunted  character  of  the  whole 
plant,  render  it  a  striking  object.  The  largest  tree  we  know  of, 
of  this  variety,  is  at  Famham  Castle,  Surrey ;  where,  in  50  years,  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  15  f^.;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  in., 
and  of  the  head  5  (t.  In  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  there  is  a 
tree,  which,  in  12  years,  has  attained  the  height  of  8  f^. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  3  fl. 

If  F.  e.  1  jaspideaWiWd.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.l836,  the  striped-barked  Ash,  has 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  streaked  with  reddish-white.  There 
are  specimens  at  West  Dean,  in  Surrey,  9  years  planted,  and  21  ft. 
high  ;  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  14  years  planted,  and  16  f^.  high ; 
and  at  Ampton  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  18  years  planted,  and  20  ft  high. 

It  F.  e,  S  pnrpurascens  Descemet,  the  purpleAysrked  Ash,  has  the  bark 
purple.  It  was  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  by  M.  Descemet ;  and 
there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  collection  under  his  care  at  Odessa. 

ItF.e.  9  argentea  Desf.  Arb.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  the  n/v^-striped- 
leaved  Ash, — Leaves  variegated  with  white. 

3f  F.  e,  10  iutea,the  yel/ow^d^eAea^eted  ^«//,  has  the  leaflets  edged  with 
yellow. 

!!if  F.  ^.  1 1  erosa  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  601<.,  has  the  leaflets  erosely  toothed. 
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$  F.  ^.  12  horixontalit  Desf.,  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604.,  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836, 

the  hortzontal-branched  Ash,  has  the  branches  epreadii^  borizoutally. 

tT,e.  13  verrttcosa  Desf.,  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604.,  Lodd.  UaC,  ed.  1836, 

the  tf;ar^(f-barked  Ash ,  has  the  branches  waited. 
If  F.  tf.  14  verrucosa  pendula,  —  A  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  was,  in  1835,  10ft.  high,  after  being   16  years 
planted. 
¥  F.  e.    15  nana  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  F.  e.  hikmilis  Hori,^  the  dumf 
Ash,  seldom  exceeds  3  ft.  in  height,  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  bearing  this  name,  wnich  is  7  ft.  hkfa, 
and  its  stem  immediately  above  the  graft  is  4  in.  in  diameter.    Ae 
leaves  of  this  variety  resemble  those  of  the  common  ash,  but  the 
leaflets  are  much  smaller  and  closer  together. 
"t  F.  e.  \6fungdsa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.     T^fungotu-hatked  Ask. 
!i^  F.  ^.  17  vertici/idta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.     7%^  whorledAetLved  Ask, 
¥  F.  e.  18  vUidsa  nhva  Descemet  is  a  seedling,  discovered  accidentally,  of 

which  there  are  plants  in  the  Odessa  collection. 
Other  Varieties.  In  addition  to  the  above  varieties  of  the  comnaon  ash, 
there  are  several  names  in  the  Catahgue  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the 
collection  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  which  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to 
this  article.  The  plants  to  which  these  names  apply,  are,  for  tlie  moat 
part,  small,  or  crowded  among  other  trees  or  shrubs ;  so  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  determine  whether  they  are  truly  distinct  or  not. 

Description.  The  common  ash  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  forest  trees. 
In  a  close  grove,  and  in  a  free  deep  soil,  it  becomes  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
British  trees,  with  a  trunk  free  from  branches  to  a  great  hei^t.  Standing 
singly,  it  throws  out  large  limbs,  which  divide  into  numerous  branches,  form* 
ing  a  full  spreading  head,  with  a  short,  but  very  thick,  trunk.  In  some  situa- 
tions, particularly  on  rodcy  steeps,  the  branches  on  old  trees  become  pendent; 
but,  as  in  all  cases  of  old  ash  trees  whatever,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  extremities  of  the  lower  branches  to  curve  upwards.  The 
bark  is  ash-coloured  when  old,  and  dark  grey  when  young  The  buds  are  short, 
oval,  obtuse,  and  constantly  black :  and,  by  this  last  circumstance,  the  common 
ash  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  American  species.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
and  are  composed  of  from  5  to  13  leaflets,  sightly  pedicellate,  smooth,  oval, 
acuminated  and  serrated.  The  common  petioleis  semicylindrical,with  a  channel 
on  the  upper  side.  The  roots  are  numerous,  and  take  a  horizontal  direction ; 
and  they  are  fumbhed  with  more  fibres  than  those  of  most  other  forest  trees. 
Both  fibres  and  roots  are  white,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  roots  of 
all  the  0le^eae4  If  the  tree  is  planted  in  good  soil,  it  grows  rapidly  when 
young,  attaining  the  height  of  15  ft.  and  upwards  in  10  years.  The  height  of 
full-grown  trees,  in  the  most  favourable  situations,  is  ftt>m  80  ft.  to  100  ft., 
and  their  duration  several  centuries.  No  deciduous  tree  whatever,  in  culti- 
vation in  British  plantations,  is  more  injurious  to  plants  growing  under  it,  than 
the  ash ;  from  its  numerous  fibrous  roots,  which,  rising  close  to  the  suHace, 
exhaust  the  soil,  and  prevent  the  vegetation  of  almost  every  other  plant, 
except  those  that  have  also  fibrous  roots. 

Geography.  The  common  ash  is  indigenous  to  central  Europe,  to  Sweden,  to 
Norway,  to  Kussia,to  the  south  of  Europe,  to  the  north  of  Afiica,and  to  Japan; 
and  there  is  a  species  in  America  (the  white  American  ash)  which  closely  re- 
sembles it  in  many  respects,  except  that  it  has  whitish  buds  instead  of  Dlack 
ones.  In  Britain,  the  ash  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  island,  from  Ross-shire 
to  Cornwall.  It  always  grows  best  in  good,  somewhat  calcareous,  soil ;  which, 
though  not  boggy,  is  generally  adjoining  water.  Its  most  ftivourite  situations 
are  on  the  steep  rocky  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sides  of  gl^is,  at  the  base 
of  which,  where  there  is  generally  a  great  depth  of  soil,  and  a  stream  not 
very  distant,  the  tree  attains  its  largest  size.  The  most  profitable  age  for 
foiling  the  ash  appears  to  be  from  80  to  100  years.  It  will  continue  piishiqg 
from  stools  or  from  poWarAa^fot  «i>ONe\^  ^«tt%» 
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History.  The  ash  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  whose  name  for  it  was  melia 
or  boumelia;  and  both  Greeks  and  Romans  made  their  spears  of  its  wood.  It 
was  also  valued  by  them  for  its  medical  properties.  By  the  Roman  agricultural 
writers  it  is  recommended  as  peculiarly  fit  for  making  agricultural  imple- 
ments, to  which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  applied  in  modem  times. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  timber  of  the  ash  is  very  elastic ;  so  much  so, 
that  a  joist  of  this  timber  will  bear  more  before  it  breaks  than  one  of  that  of 
any  other  tree  indigenous  to  Europe.  It  weighs,  per  cubic  foot,  64  lb.  9  oz. 
when  green ;  and  49  lb.  8  oz.,  when  dry.  The  value  of  the  timber  is  in- 
creased by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sweet  chest- 
nut, the  wood  of  youn^  trees  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  old  ones.  The 
texture  of  the  wood  is  alternately  compact  and  porous ;  and,  where  the 
growth  has  been  vigorous,  the  compact  part  of  the  annual  layers  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  porous,  and  the  timber  is  comparatively  touffh, 
elastic,  and  durable.  In  durability,  however,  and  also  in  rigidity,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  oak :  but  it  is  superior  to  that  wood,  and  to  every  other,  in  toughness 
and  elasticity ;  and  hence  its  universal  employment  in  all  those  parts  of 
machinery  which  have  to  sustain  sudden  shocks ;  such  as  the  circumference, 
teeth,  and  spokes  of  wheels,  beams  of  ploughs,  &c.  {Tredgold^s  Carpentry.) 
Since  the  use  of  iron  became  so  gcnei-al  in  the  manufacture  of  instruments 
and  machines,  the  value  of  the  ash  is  somewhat  diminished,  at  least  in  Britain ; 
it  still,  however,  ranks  next  in  value  to  that  of  the  oak,  and  is  held  even  to 
surpass  it  for  some  purposes.  It  is  much  in  use  by  the  coachmaker,  the 
wheelwright,  and  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements.  It  is  highly 
valued  for  kitchen  tables,  as  it  may  be  scoured  better  than  any  other  wood, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  run  splinters  into  the  scourer's  fingers.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  staircases;  and  in  oldliouses,  for  example, 
at  Wroxton  Abbey,  near  Banbury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  the  stair- 
case Is  entirely  formed  of  this  wood.  Milkpails,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
are  made  of  thin  boards,  sawed  lengthwise  out  of  the  tree,  each  rolled  into  a 
hollow  cylinder,  with  a  bottom  affixed  to  it.  The  roots,  and  the  knotty  parts 
of  the  trunk,  are  in  demand  by  cabinet-makers,  for  this  curious  dark  figures 
formed  by  their  veins,  which  make  a  singular  appearance  when  polished. 
Evelyn  says  that  **  Some  ash  is  so  curiously  cambleted  and  veined,  that  skil- 
ful cabinet-makers  prize  it  equally  with  ebony,  and  call  it  green  ebony."  It 
makes  excellent  fuel,  burning  even  when  newly  cut,  with  very  little  smoke ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  woods  for  smoke-drying  herrings.  It  makes 
excellent  oars,  and  also  blocks  and  pulleys.  Few  other  trees  become  useful 
so  soon,  it  being  fit  for  walkin^ticks  at  four  or  five  years'  growth ;  and  for 
handles  for  spades  and  other  implements,  at  nine  or  ten  years'  growth.  An 
ash  pole,  Nicol  observes,  3  in.  in  diameter,  is  as  valuable  and  durable,  for  any 
purpose  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  as  the  timber  of  the  largest  tree.  {Plant, 
Col.,  p.  77.)  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  hop-poles,  hoops,  crates,  handles 
to  baskets,  rods  for  training  plants,  forming  bowers,  for  light  hurdles,  and  for 
wattling  fences ;  and  also  for  walkin^ticiu.  In  Staflbrdshire,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  potteries,  the  ash  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  cut 
every  five  or  six  years  for  crate-wood,  which  is  in  great  demand  for  forming 
crates  to  pack  up  the  articles  manufiu:tured  in  the  potteries.  In  Kent,  and 
in  various  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  most  profitable  appli- 
cation of  the  young  ash  is  for  walkingsticks,  plant-rods,  hoops,  and  nop- 
poles.  For  the  latter  purpose,  coppice-woods  are  cut  over  every  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and,  for  the  former  pur- 
poses, every  five  or  seven  years.  The  ashes  of  the  branches  and  shoots  of  this 
tree  afford  a  very  good  potash ;  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning  nets  and  calf- 
skins ;  the  leaves,  in  some  places,  for  feeding  cattle  in  autumn,  and  in  others 
in  spring,  and  for  adulterating  tea.  The  leaves  and  shoots,  eaten  by  cows,  are 
said  to  give  the  milk  and  butter  a  rank  taste ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  considered  a  great  evil  by  the  Romans,  as  they  recommended  the  leaves  of 
the  ash,  next  to  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  for  fodder.    In  moist  pastures,  inter* 
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flpereed  with,  or  surrounded  by,  numerous  trees  in  hedgerows,  the  leases, 
after  dropping  in  the  autumn,  communicate  a  bitter  taste  to  the  water  both 
in  the  ditches  and  ponds,  and  possibly,  also,  to  the  milk  of  cows ;  but  this 
does  not  hold  good  more  with  respect  to  the  ash  than  to  other  trees  :  indeed, 
the  most  objectionable  is  the  oak,  the  leaves  of  which,  io  autumn,  give  a 
decidedly  bitter  taste  both  to  water  and  milk.  Our  correspondent  Mr. 
Sydney  of  Cowpen,  near  Morpeth,  who  lives  in  a  country  where  the  ash  tree 
is  more  abundant  than  any  other  tree,  says,  **,  The  statement  made  by  several 
writers,  that  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  which  have  eaten  ash  leaves 
has  a  disagreeable  taste,  is  certainly  not  founded  in  fact.  Much  excellent 
butter  is  made  in  this  neighbourhooid,  on  fiurms  where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  cows  from  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ash ;  and  yet  I  have 
never  met  with  a  farmer's  wife  or  dairy-woman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Morpeth,  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  supposed  injury  done  to  butter.*'  The 
Arabian,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Roman,  physicians  highly  extol  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  seed,  which  the  Latins  named  lingua  avit,  bird's  tongue, 
from  some  supposed  resemblance.  It  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  dropsy,  stone, 
and  many  other  diseases.  M.  De  Perthuis  states  that  the  sap  of  the  ash  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  gangrene.  For  this  purpose,  the  sap  is  extracted 
from  the  leaves  by  maceration  ;  and  from  the  green  wood  by  putting  one  end 
of  a  branch  or  truncheon  of  it  into  the  fire,  and  gathering  the  sap,  as  it  rises 
from  the  other  end,  with  a  spoon.  A  decoction  of  the  bark,  or  of  the  leaves, 
has  been  used  as  a  tonic ;  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  as  an  aperient  The 
ash  keys,  which  have  an  aromatic,  thou^  rather  bitter,  flavour,  were  formerly 
gathered  in  a  green  state,  and  pickled  with  salt  and  vinegar,  to  be  sent  to  table 
as  a  sauce,  or,  as  Evelyn  expresses  it,  **  as  a  delicate  salading."  In  Siberia, 
the  keys  are  infused  in  the  water  used  for  drinking,  to  give  it  an  agr^sable 
flavour. 

TVie  Use  of  the  Ash  in  Plantations  has  been  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
injury  which  it  does  to  every  thing  that  grows  in  its  shade;  but,  though  we 
admit  that  this,  and  its  love  of  shelter,  constitute  a  decided  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  planted  in  hedgerows,  or  where  it  is  expected  to  make  profit  from 
plants  growing  under  its  shade,  yet  it  aflbrds  no  argument  against  planting  it 
m  masses,  where  the  object  is  the  production  of  timber  or  coppice-wood. 
As  the  tree,  when  standing  singly,  forms  a  most  ornamental  object  on  a  lawn, 
and,  though  it  may  impede  the  growth  of  the  grass,  vet  does  not  destroy  it, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  ash  should  not  be  admitted  into  pleasure-grounds, 
as  well  as  the  cedar,  or  any  other  dense  evergreen,  under  which  grass  will  not 
thrive.  It  has  been  observed,  that  female  and  hermaphrodite  trees,  from  the 
quantity  of  seeds  which  they  produce,  never  exhibit  such  a  handsome  clothing 
of  foliage  as  the  male  trees ;  and  hence,  in  some  situations,  where  an  oma- 
mental  ash  tree  is  wanted,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  sure  of  a  male  by 
grafting. 

The  Ash,  with  reference  to  picturesque  Beauty,  is  thus  characterised  bv 
Gilpin :  —  **  The  ash  generally  carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  oak 
and  rises  in  an  easy  flowing  line ;  but  its  chief  beauty  consists  in  the  light- 
ness of  its  whole  appearance.  Its  branches,  at  first,  keep  close  to  the  trunk, 
and  form  acute  angles  with  it ;  but,  as  they  begin  to  lengthen,  they  generally 
take  an  easy  sweep ;  and  the  looseness  of  the  leaves  correspondme  witn 
the  lightness  of  the  spray,  the  whole  forms  an  elegant  depending  foliage. 
Nothing  can  have  a  better  effect  than  an  old  ash  hanging  from  the  comer  of  a 
wood,  and  bringing  off  the  heaviness  of  the  other  foliage  with  its  loose 
pendent  branches:  and  yet,  in  some  soils,  I  have  seen  the  ash  lose  much  of 
Its  beauty  in  the  decline  of  age.  Its  foliage  becomes  rare  and  meagre ;  and 
its  branches,  instead  of  hanging  loosely,  often  start  away  in  disagreeable 
forms.  In  short,  the  ash  often  loses  that  grandeur  and  beauty  in  old  age 
which  the  generality  of  trees,  and  particularly  the  oak,  preserve  till  a  late 
period  of  their  existence.  The  ash  also,  on  another  account,  falls  under  the 
dinpleasure  of  the  picturescvue  «^«.   \v&  \»q£  \&  much  tenderer  than  that  of 
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the  oak,  and  sooner  receives  impression  from  the  winds  Mid  frost.  Instead 
of  contributing  its  tint,  therefore,  in  the  wane  of  the  yew,anion^  the  many- 
coloured  offsprmg  of  the  woods,  it  shrinks  from  the  blast,  drops  its  leaf,  and, 
in  every  scene  where  it  predominates,  leaves  wide  blanks  of  desolated  boughs, 
amidst  foliage  yet  fresh  and  verdant.  Before  its  decay,  we  sometimes  see  its 
leaf  tinged  with  a  fine  yellow,  well  contrasted  with  the  neighbouring  greens.  But 
this  is  one  of  nature's  casual  beauties :  much  oflener,  its  leaf  decays  in  a  dark, 
muddy,  unpleasing  tint ;  and  yet,  sometimes,  notwithstanding  this  early  lost 
of  its  folia^,  we  see  the  ash,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  when  the  rains  have 
been  abundant,  and  the  season  mild,  retain  its  green  (a  light  pleasant  green) 
when  the  oak  and  the  elm  in  its  neighbourhood  have  put  on  their  autumnal 
attire."  (^For.  Seen.,  p.  37.) 

"It  ism  mountain  scenery  that  the  ash  appears  to  peculiar  advantage; 
waving  its  slender  branches  over  some  precipice  which  just  affords  it  soil 
sufficient  for  its  footing,  or  springing  between  crevices  of  rock;  a  happy 
emblem  of  the  hardv  spirit  which  will  not  be  sul;>dued  by  fortune*s  scantiness. 
It  is  likewise  a  lovely  object  by  the  side  of  some  crystal  stream,  in  which  it 
views  its  elegant  pendent  foliage,  bending,  Narcissus-like,  over  its  own  diarms.'* 
(5'/rM//'*  5ytvi,  8vo  edit.,  p.  79.) 

**  The  beauty  of  the  roots  of  the  ash,"  Gilpin  observes,  "  is  of  a  pictu- 
resque nature.  They  are  oflen  finely  veined,  and  will  take  a  good  polish. 
Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Histoiy  of  Oxfordshire  (chap.  vi.  §  80.),  speaks  of 
certain  knotty  excrescences  in  the  ash,  called  the  brusca  and  mollusca,  which, 
when  cut  and  polished,  are  very  beautiful.  He  particularly  mentions  a  dining- 
table  made  of  the  latter,  which  represents  the  exact  figure  of  a  fish.  WiUi 
regard  to  the  exact  figure  of  animals  and  other  objects,  which  we  meet  with 
both  in  stone  and  wood,  I  cannot  say  I  should  value  them  much  as  objects  of 
beauty.  They  may  be  whimsical  and  curious ;  but,  in  mv  opinion,  the  roots 
and  veins  of  wood  and  stone  are  much  more  beautiful  when  they  are 
wreathed  in  different  fantastic  forms,  than  when  they  seem  to  aim  at  any 
exact  figures.  In  the  former  case,  they  leave  the  ima^nation  at  liberty  to 
play  among  them,  which  is  always  a  pleasing  exercise  to  it ;  in  the  latter,  they 
are,  at  best,  awkward  and  unnatural  likenesses,  which  oflen  dbgust  the  pic- 
turesque eye,  and  always  please  it  less  than  following  its  own  fancy,  and 
picking  out  resemblances  of  its  own."  (jPor.  Seen,, p.  38.) 

The  wreathed  Faseia  m  the  Ash  Tree  is  likewise  of  the  picturesque  kind,  and 
consists  of  a  sort  of  excrescence,  which  is  sometimes  found  on  a  leading  branch, 
and  is  called  by  this  name.  "  The  fasciated  branch  is  twisted  and  curled  into  a 
very  beautiful  form ;  which  form  it  probably  takes,  as  Dr.  Plot  supposes,  firom 
too  quick  an  ascent  of  the  sap  (see  Nat,  Hist,  of  Oxf,,  ch.  vi.  $  82.);  or,  as  other 
naturalists  imagine,  from  the  puncture  of  some  insect  in  the  tender  twig, 
which  diverts  the  sap  from  its  usual  channel,  and  makes  the  branch  monstrous. 
The  wreathed  fascia  is  sometimes  found  in  other  wood,  in  the  willow  particu- 
larly, and  in  the  holly ;  but  most  commonly  it  is  an  excrescence  of  the  ash. 
I  have  a  fasciated  branch  of  ash,  found  in  the  woods  of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New 
Forest,  which  is  most  elegantly  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  crosier ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  holly,  also,  twisted  like  a  ram*s  horn.  We  have  this  appearance  some- 
times in  asparagus."  (Id.,  p.  39.) 

ne  Spray  of  the  Ash  (Jig.  1046.)  **  is  very  different  fi-om  that  of  the  oak,  the 
elm,  or  the  beech.  As  the  boughs  of  the  ash  are  less  complex  than  those 
of  the  oak,  so  is  its  spray.  Instead  of  the  thick  intermingled  bushiness 
which  the  spray  of  the  oak  exhibits,  that  of  the  ash  is  much  more  simple, 
running  in  a  kind  of  irregular  parallels.  The  main  stem  holds  its  course, 
forming  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  sweep;  but  the  spray  does  not 
divide,  like  that  of  the  oak,  from  the  extremity  of  the  last  yearns  shoot, 
but  springs  from  the  sides  of  it.  Two  shoots  spnng  out,  opposite  each  other ; 
and  each  pair  in  a  contrary  direction.  Rarely,  however,  do  both  the  shoots 
of  either  side  come  to  maturity :  one  of  them  is  commonly  lost  as  the 
tree  increases,  or,  at  least,  mak&5  no  appearance  in  comparison  with  the 

4l  4 
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Other,  which  takes  the  lead.  So  that,  notwithstanding 
this  natural  regularity  of  growth  (so  injurious  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  spruce  fir,  and  some  other 
trees),  the  ash  never  contracts  the  least  disgusting  for- 
mality from  it.  It  may  even  receive  great  picturesque 
beauty;  for  sometimes  the  whole  branch  is  lost  aa 
far  as  one  of  the  lateral  shoots ;  and  this  occasions 
a  kind  of  rectangular  junction,  which  forms  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  the  other  spray,  and  displays  an  elegant 
mode  of  hanging  to  the  branches  of  the  tree.  This 
points  out  another  difference  between  the  spray  of  the 


1046 


oak  and  that  of  the  ash.  The  snray  of  the  oak  seldom  shoots  from  the  under 
sides  of  the  branches ;  and  it  is  tnis  chiefly  which  keeps  the  branches  in  a  hori- 
zontal form.  But  the  spray  of  the  ash,  often  breaking  out  on  the  under  side 
of  the  branch,  forms  very  elerant  pendent  boughs.'*  (/^.,  p.  1 12.) 

DUieminatmg  Properbet  of  the  Ash,  The  ash,  like  the  svcamore,  from  the 
wedge-like  shape  otits  keys,  or  seeds,  is  liable  to  fix  itself  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks,  ruins,  walls,  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  old  trees.  On  the  piers  of  the 
entrance  to  Blenheim  Park  from  Woodstock  there  were,  in  1834,  a  syca- 
more established  on  one  pier,  and  an  ash  on  the  other,  each  about  5  ft.  high. 
iSee  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  x.  p.  99.)  On  the  ruins  of  Sweetheart  Abbey,  in  Ihira- 
riesshire,  there  is  a  large  tree  of  the  common  sycamore  on  the  top  of  a  wall, 
which,  in  1806,  when  we  last  saw  it,  had  sent  down  a  fibrous  root  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  completely  exposed  to  the  air,  for  the  hdght  of  10  ft 
or  12  ft.,  till  it  reached  the  ground.  This  fibre  soon  afterwards  acquired  con- 
siderable thickness,  and  now  constitutes,  as  we  are  informed,  the  main  stem 
of  the  tree.  A  similar  circumstance  took  place  with  a  weeping  willow,  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  Carlsruhe,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned ;  and 
the  same  thing  happens  not  unfrequently  with  the  oak.  Mr.  Gilpin  quotes  the 
following  instance  rrom  Dr.  Plot,  of  an  ash  establishing  itself  on,  and  finally 
destroying,  a  willow :  — "An  ash  key  rooting  itself  on  a  decayed  willow,  and 
finding  as  it  increased,  a  deficiency  of  nourishment  in  the  mother  plant,  began 
to  insmuate  its  fibres,  by  degrees,  through  the  trunk  of  the  willow  into  the 
earth.  There  receiving  an  additional  recruit,  it  began  to  dirive,  and  expend 
itself  to  such  a  size,  that  it  burst  the  willow  in  pieces  which  fell  away  firom  it 
on  every  side ;  and,  what  was  before  the  root  of  the  ash,  being  now  exposed 
to  the  air,  became  the  solid  trunk  of  a  vigorous  tree."    {For,  Seen,,  p.  40.) 

Hittorical,  poetical,  and  mvtiiohgical  Alltuions,  The  ash  is  mentioned  both 
by  Hesiod  and  Homer ;  the  latter  of  whom  not  only  speaks  of  the  aaben  spetf 
of  Achilles,  but  informs  us  that  it  was  by  an  ashen  sp^  that  he  was  uain. 
In  the  heathen  mythology,  Cupid  is  said  to  have  made  his  arrows  first  of  ash 
wood,  though  they  were  afterwards  formed  of  cypress.  The  Scandinavians 
also  introduce  this  tree  into  their  mythology.  It  is  stated  in  the  Bdda,  that 
the  court  of  the  gods  is  held  under  a  mighty  ash,  the  summit  of  which  reaches 
the  heavens,  the  branches  overshadow  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
roots  penetrate  to  the  infernal  regions.    An  eagle  rests  on  its  summit  to 
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observe  every  thing  that  passes ;  to  whom  a  squirrel  constantly  ascends  and 
descends,  to  report  those  things  that  the  exalted  bird  may  have  neglected  to 
notice.  Serpents  are  twined  round  the  trunk  ;  and  from  the  roots  there 
spring  two  limpid  fountains,  in  one  of  which  wisdom  lies  concealed,  and  in 
tne  other  a  knowledge  of  the  things  to  come.  Three  virgins  constantly  attend 
on  this  tree,  to  sprinkle  its  leaves  with  water  from  the  magic  fountains ;  and 
this  water,  falling  on  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  dew,  produces  honey.  Man, 
according  to  the  Edda,  was  formed  from  the  wood  of  this  tree.  Ancient 
writers  of  all  nations  state  that  the  serpent  entertains  an  extraordinary 
respect  for  the  ash.  Pliny  says  that,  if  a  serpent  be  placed  near  a  fire,  and 
both  surrounded  by  ashen  twigs,  the  serpent  will  sooner  run  into  the  fire  than 

f>a8s  over  the  pieces  of  ash ;  and  Dioscorides  asserts  that  the  juice  of  ash 
eaves,  mixed  with  wine,  is  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  serpents.  Evelyn  mentions 
that,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  country  people  believe  that,  if  they  split 
young  ash  trees,  and  make  ruptured  children  pass  through  the  chasm,  it  will 
cure  them ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  relates  an  instance,  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  of  this  extraordinary  superstition  having  been  lately  practised  in 
Warwickshire.  (See  Mag.  Nat,  Hut,  vol.  vii.  p.  557.)  Another  superstition  is 
that  of  boring  a  hole  in  an  ash  tree,  and  imprisoning  a  shrew  mouse  in  it :  a  few 
strokes  with  a  branch  of  a  tree  thus  prepared  is  supposed  to  cure  lameness  and 
cramps  in  cattle,  all  of  which  the  poor  mouse  is  accused  of  having  occasioned. 
(/6ta.,  p.  564.)  There  is  also  a  proverb  in  the  midland  counties,  that,  if  there 
are  no  keys  on  the  ash  trees,  there  will  be  no  king  within  the  twelvemonth, 
in  allusion  to  the  ash  tree  being  never  totally  destitute  of  keys.  Lightfoot 
says  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the  buth  of  a  child, 
the  nurse  or  midwife  puts  one  end  of  a  green  stick  of  this  tree  into  the  fire, 
and,  while  it  is  burning,  ^thering  in  a  spoon  the  sap,  or  juice,  which  oozes  out 
at  the  other  end,  administers  this  as  the  first  spoonful  of  food  to  the  newly 
bom  baby.  Many  poets  have  mentioned  the  ash,  and  the  following  passages 
allude  to  the  situations  in  which  it  is  said  most  to  thrive: — 

'*  The  Mh  askt  not  a  depth  of  fruitful  mould. 
But,  like  ft-ugalitj,  on  little  means 


It  thrive* ;  and  high  o*er  creviced  ruins  spreads 

Its  ample  shade,  or  on  the  naked  rock. 

That  nods  in  air,  with  graceful  limbs  depends." 


Bidlskh'm  Yea 


•**  Here  amid  the  brook. 


Grey  as  the  stone  to  which  it  clung,  half  root. 
Half  trunk,  the  young  ash  rises  f\rom  the  rock ; 
And  there  the  parent  lifts  its  lofty  head. 
And  spreads  its  gracef\il  boughs." 


SouTHBY'a  Roderick. 


.**  Mature  seems  t'ordain 


The  rocky  cliff  for  the  wild  ash's  reign." 

Drydgen's  VtrgU. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  ash,  it  is  said  by  Boucher,  will  grow  in  very 
barren  soil,  and  in  the  bleakest  and  most  exposed  situations ;  but,  though  it 
will  grow  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  not  attain  a 
timber-like  size  there.  According  to  Lishtfoot,  it  will  stand  the  sea  breeze; 
and,  according  to  Woodward,  in  Withering's  Botany,  if  planted  by  ditch 
sides,  or  in  low  boggy  situations,  the  roots  act  as  under-drains,  and  render 
the  ground  about  them  firm  and  hard.  Mr.  Ley,  in  his  Land  Steward,  says 
that  no  land  is  more  proper  for  ash  than  swampy  boggy  soils,  that  cannot 
be  drained  so  as  to  grow  grass  or  com.  On  this  remark,  Mr.  Mitchell 
(i)«Mfro/o^,  p.  41.)  observes,  that  such  places  are  good  for  growing  ash 
poles,  to  cut  ctown  at  from  12  to  20  years  old ;  but  that  timber  grown  in  such 
situations  soon  gets  knotty  and  diseased.  The  preceding  opinions  we  regard 
as  in  a  great  measure  erroneous.  San^,  whom  we  consider  as  the  very  first 
modem  authority  in  all  matters  respecUnc  the  hardier  forest  trees,  observes, 
of  the  ash,  that  "  it  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  on  dr^  loamy  soils. 
Ou  such  it  spontaneously  grows.  In  moist,  but  not  wet  soils,  it  grows  fast, 
but  soon  sickens.     It  will  grow  freely  on  most  kinds  of  soils,  if  the  situation 
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be  tolerably  good,  except  on  retentive  clays  or  tills.  In  wet  soils,  it  sood 
sits  up  (ceases  to  increase  either  in  girt  or  height),  lai^ishes,  and  dies. 
In  rich  lands  its  wood  is  short  and  brittle;  in  sandy  soils  it  is  tough  and 
reedy ;  Qualities  which,  for  several  purposes,  very  much  enhance  its  value.  In 
loam,  mixed  with  decomposed  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  (as  at 
Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  Ochtertyre,  in  Perthshire),  the  ash  arrives  at  a  great 
size.  (Song's  edii,  of  XicoTs  Planter's  Calendar^  p.  51.)  Dr.  Walker,  a  dose 
observer  of  nature,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  trees,  says,  '*  The  ash  should  be 

f planted  on  dry  banks,  in  glens  and  gullies,  in  places  encumbered  with  lai^ 
oose  stones,  and  in  all  rocky  places,  wherever  there  is  shelter;  but  the 
largest  trees,"  he  says,  **  will  always  be  found  where  th^  have  running  water 
within  reach  of  their  roots.  There  is  no  situation,**  he  adds,  '*  too  high,  or 
too  cold,  for  the  ash,  provided  it  has  shelter ;  but  without  shelter  it  never 
makes  a  considerable  tree  at  a  great  height,  even  though  standing  in  a  gpod 
soil."  {Highlands  of  Scotland^  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  Shelter,  and  a  dry  good 
soil  within  reach  of  water,  are,  then,  essential  for  the  prosperity  of  the  ash. 
The  most  proper  station  for  the  ash,  according  to  Nicol,  is  the  forest  or  the 
grove.  Marshall  recommends  the  ash  to  be  planted  alternately  with  the  oak ; 
because,  as  the  ash  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  surface,  and  the  oak  firora 
the  subsoil,  the  ground  would  thus  be  fully  and  profitably  occupied.  As  the 
value  of  the  timber  depends  on  the  closeness  and  cleanness  of  the  grain,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ash  ought  to  be  planted  either  along  with 
its  own  s{>ecies,  or  with  other  trees,  so  as  to  draw  it  up  with  a  straight  clean 
stem. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seed,  and 
the  varieties  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  species.  Tne  seeds  (which  are 
included  in  what  are  commonly  called  kevs,  but  botanically  samaras,)  are 
generally  ripe  in  October;  when  they  should  be  gathered,  and  taken  to  the 
rotting-ground,  where  they  should  be  mixed  with  light  sandy  earth,  and  laid 
in  a  heap  of  a  fiat  form,  not  more  than  10  in.  thick,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  heating.  Here  they  should  be  turned  over  several  times  m  the  course 
of  the  winter ;  and  in  Febniary  they  may  be  removed,  freed  firom  the  sand 
by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  in  any  middlmg  soil.  The  richness  or  quality  of 
the  soil.  Sang  observes,  is  oi  little  consequence ;  but  it  should  be  well  broken 
by  the  rake,  and  the  situation  should  be  open,  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
being  drawn  up  too  slender.  The  seeds  may  be  deposited  at  tne  distance 
of  half  an  inch  every  way,  and  covered  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  soiL  The 
plants  may  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  year, and  planted  in  nursery  lines; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  they  may  be  removed  to  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain.  In  timber  or.  copse-wood  plantations,  no  management 
peculiar  to  this  tree  requires  to  be  described. 

Accidents,  D'ueases,  Insects y  S^c,  When  the  ash  stands  alone,  its  far 
extended  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds ;  but,  except 
on  unsuitable  soils,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  canker,  or  other  diseases.  Being 
late  in  leafing,  it  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  as  the 
species  of  iZosaceae,  which  come  early  into  leaf;  at  least,  this  is  the  case  in 
Britain :  but,  in  France,  it  is  objected  to  the  ash,  that 
the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  flies ; 
and  also  by  bees,  ants,  and  birds,  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer. "  If*^  nature  had  produced  the  ash  for  no  other  -^jl«- 
purpose  than  for  the  embellishment  of  forests,"  says  the  vSB  ^^'^ 
writer  of  the  article  .FVaxinus  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Uamely 
"  we  might  almost  say  that  she  had  failed  in  her  end,  or 
had  opposed  herself  to  her  own  views,  in  destining  the 
leaves  of  that  tree  to  be  the  food  of  an  insect,  Cantharis 
vesicatoria  Auct,  {fig.  1047.),  a  beetle  of  a  beautiful 
golden  ^een,  with  black  antennae,  which  devours  them 
with  avidity.  The  ash  tree  is  no  sooner  covered  with 
leaves,  than  these  are  attacked  by  such  a  number  of  cantharides,  or  Spanish 
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flies,  that  the  trees,  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  have  a  dismal  appear- 
ance ;  and,  though  the  insect  which  devours  the  leaves  may  please  the  eye  by 
its  elegant  form,  and  its  colours  of  green  and  gold,  yet  it  spreads  abroad 
a  smell  which  is  so  disagreeable,  that  it  causes  the  common  ash  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  forests,  where  the  flowering  ash,  and  some  of  the  American 
species,  are  alone  introduced."  (N.  Du  Ham,,  vol.  iv.  p.  58.)  M.  Pirolle, 
in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Bon  Jardinier,  mentions  that,  even  when 
the  cantharides  are  dead  on  the  trees,  they  become  dried  to  a  powder,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  pass  the  trees  without  inhaling.  The  particles  of  this  j)owder, 
being  parts  of  those  flies  that  cause  the  blistering  of  the  skin  when  a 
blister  plaster  is  applied,  are,  of  course,  dangerous  to  persons  who  inhale  them  ; 
and,  on  this  account,  ash  trees  are  never  planted  near  villages  in  France.  Giles 
Munby,  Esq.,  in  a  paper  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  ix.  p.  119., 
states  that  he  saw  an  ash  tree  overhanging  the  road  near  Dijon,  so  crowded  with 
the  Clantharis  vesicatoria,  that  the  excrement  of  the  insects  literally  blackened 
the  ground.  On  passing  underneath  the  tree,  he  felt  his  face  as  if  bitten  by 
gnats,  and  smelt  a  most  disagreeable  sickening  smell,  which  extends,  he  savs, 
20  or  30  yards  from  the  tree,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
insects  are  collected,  and  sold  at  6«.  per  pound  when  dried.  Fortunately, 
these  insects  are  not  numerous  in  England.  In  France  they  appear  about 
midsummer,  more  particularly  on  the  ash  and  lilac,  on  the  leaves  of  which 
they  feed.  In  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  the  cantha- 
rides abound  on  the  Loniceriz  tat&rica,  and  are  collected 
from  that  plant  in  great  quantities  for  the  apothecaries. 
The  Z>6rcus  paraliclop(pedu8  ( fig.  635.  in  p.  886.)  and 
the  Sinodenuron  cylindricum  (^.  1048.;  in  which  a  is  .«^ 

the  female,  and  b  the  male),  especially  in  the  larva  state, 
live  in  the  decayed  wood  of  the  ash,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
most  other  trees.  (See  an  interesting  article  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Rev.  W.  T.Bree,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History yVoX.  vi.  p.  327.)  It  has  been  observed,  that,  when 
woodpeckers  are  seen  tapping  those  trees,  they  ought 
to  be  cut  down,  as  these  birds  never  attempt  to  make  holes  in  this  tree  till  it 
is  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  timber  of  the  ash,  M ichaux  observes,  is  subject  to 
be  worm-eaten,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  rarely  employed  in  building  houses. 

SttUiitict.  RrcordfdAth  Trtesin  England.  Dr.  Plot  mentions  an  ash.  with  a  trunk  8  (t.  in  diameter, 
which  wa«  valued  at  3(V.  Evelyn  upeaks  of  divert  trees,  "  lately  sold  in  Essex,  in  length  l^ft.^ 
Moset  Cook  mentions  one  at  Cashlobury.  with  a  clean  stem  58  ft  high,  and  2  ft.  in  diameter,  half 
way  from  the  ground.  The  great  a«h  at  Woburn  Abbey,  stands  in  a  row  of  those  trees,  In  the  Mfk, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fVom  the  mansion ;  and,  as  Strutt  observes.  *'  is  an  extraordinary  speamen 
of  the  site  which  this  tree  will  attain  in  favourable  situations.  It  is  90  ft.  high  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  its  branches  ;  and  the  stem  alone  is  iS)  ft.  It  is  ^  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  on  the  ground, 
20  ft.  at  1  ft.,  and  \h  ft.  3  in.  at  .S  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  circumference  of  its  branches  is  113  ft. 
in  diameter ;  and  the  measurable  timt)er  in  the  body  of  the  tree  is  .'>t3  ft. ;  and  in  the  arms  and 
branches,  one  of  which  is  9  ft.  In  circumference,  529  ft.  ;    making  altogether  872  ft.  of  timber.** 


high, and  12ft.  in  circumference;  and  at  Longleat,  in  Wiltshire,  there  are  many  trees  witfi  clear 
stems  of .%  ft.,  and  ftt>m  9  ft.  to  12  ft  in  circumference.     In  Whitaker's  History  (tf  Craven,  published 

in  180?,  an  ash  is  mentioned  as  having  berti  latelj  '  "   •--■••  - - 

which  contained 

growing  on  the  to  _, — ^., 

Recorded  Ask  Trees  t'H  RcoUand.    The  great  ash  at  Carnoch,  in  Stirlingshire,  sup|»osed  to  be  the 


uia  irom  yn.\o\ic,  il  in  circumierence.  in  wniuxer  s  tiistory  qf  Lraven,  published 
is  mentioned  as  having  betm  latelv  felled  at  the  House  of  Broughton,  in  Craven, 

ed  5U0  cubic  ft.  of  timber,  and  sold  for  45/.  ( fCAi/.  Craven.^  p.  8i).)  A  curious  ash, 
too  of  a  wall  at  Saltwood  Castle,  near  Hythe,  is  dewrribed  in  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  xii. 


in  circumference.  The  solid  contents  of  the  tree  are  679  cubic  feet  It  was  planted  about  the  year 
1596,  by  Sir  Thomas  Sicolson,  the  lord  advocate  of  James  VL  There  is  a  beautiful  engraving  of  It 
In  Strutt's  SvliM  Britannica.  Mr.  Strutt's  drawing  of  this  tree  waa  made  in  1825,  at  which  time,  he 
says,  it  was  m  **  full  vigour  and  beauty,  combining  airy  grace  in  the  lightness  of  its  foliage  and  the 
play  All  ramifications  or  its  smaller  branches,  with  solidity  and  strength  in  its  silvery  stem  and  prin. 
cipal  arms."  (Sulva,  p.  151.)  This  tree.  Sir  Michael  Sh.iw  Stewart  informs  us,  is  now  (Aug.  80. 
18k36)  much  In  the  same  state  In  which  it  was  when  the  drawing  was  taken  by  Mr.  Strutt  At  Earls, 
mill,  near  Damawa  Castle,  the  scat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  in  Morayshire,  there  is  an  ash  which 
girts  above  17  ft.,  at  3  ft.  fVom  the  ground.  "  There  is  a  small  bole  at  the  root  of  it,  large  enou^ 
to  admit  one  man  at  a  time ;  and.  on  creeping  Into  it,  the  cavity  is  found  to  be  so  great  as  to 
allow  three  people  to  stand  upright  in  it  at  the  same  moment  The  Interior  has  b^  In  this 
state  during  tiie  memory  of  the  oldest  persons ;  and  yet  until  an  accident  in  July,  1SZ4,  nothing 
could  be  more  grand  than  its  bead,  which  waa  formed  of  three  enormous  Uroba,  variously  tub. 


AKBOItETUM    AND    FItUTiCKTUM. 


M  In  boU  mnning  Udh.  The  fellur.  Uiouih  iiinmliiR  In!*,  wit,  MnH,  indeed,  nlll  li, 
idinl  ind  buuIinjL  But,  unu  diri  Ih^dr  Iko  S3i  of  Julr.  tt^  iti  [rut  HuUimi  Bab 
groktn  down  bj  ■  hlghaindi  UHl.alUiuugh  the  ruin  tliui  cieittd  *■•  uifflcirnilf  drplenbte.  Tel 
H  MiiklnRlr  lulilTinr."  (Laiufn">  tnlp/1,  vol.  L  p.  K  Hud  S3.)  A  dnviiw  or  Ihti  tne,  malt 
It.  J.  SteTin,  dnwlnt-nuriir,  Eljrin,  liu  b»n  Jilndir  mdi  to  ut  bj  WlUkam  M'Uod,  En., 
-■■■-Ji  rtj.  lOtH.  Iiin  enm.lnilo  iia'--'  "-  ■-'»"     '^-  ■ "■  ■ — ■ -—'.TIT. 


3D  ft.  long,    'nic  »TlIj  In  thelnierlor  of  the  trunk  li  oT  i  legulu  eoae-llk*  ihlpe,  UnnlnUInf  ta  ■ 

Ct,  mil  li  lilt  [n  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  B ft.  hirh.    An  uhtnt  In  IJw  (Aunhnidof 
ulK  In  Lochaber,  the  nariab  church  or  the  Lochlel  liunilj,  burnt  dewn  durint  th>  tmUa 
la  I7«i,  wai  loni  eonildeRdu  the  Uipat  and  mut  tematluble  tnr  bi  ScMIuid.    Ill  li  ■iili  veie 


HHauTMl  IB  October,  1764,  ud,  it  the  ground,  theclrcumniceiKemiaolnathuinfl.  tW^tir^ 
ITinMi.  B.  IT.)  Ttlt  Ui*  Mood  on  i  deep  rich  mil,  only  about  30  tL  aboM  the  lexl  orUie  ■■, 
lDLadtlcl,wlthaiiiia1lTliulel  tunnlogvltblnafevpiiccioflL  I3mtg.)    An  ub  tree  near  BanbS 

HniK,  Id  Dumhatt — "■'—   -".'->.  '- J-"  —''•-  -  -■— ' —  •^—<-  -»  — ••-    -• ■- 

kMlbl,  Bieaiumd  IP 
ttDunl,3tft.]ln.    1 

Sir  if  D.  Lauder  Ui 


le  pumletDr  hj 


d«d  in^  a  iloidiu  iSifik  of  ewih,  M 

xr,  17W,  ai*ft.  ilbei*  Ihegnenlni 

-  1  roam  In  the  Inalde  of  II,  with  1 — 

U  SILSin.,  and  IN  rsoMi  near 

dine  In  Ihla  treej  that,  tha<«b 


4.  {iMdtl't  ailptw,  TOL  L  p.  SK 


■tlhe  baie,  ntt.  Sin.  Anaih  neaitht  church  oftwleialL  In  Perthihin, menwred,  11411.  Una 
tb*  ftnuod.  In  1770,  IGft.  The  aanu  tree,  meaiurtd  In  Harth,  Igll  ith  ftmiid  li>  be,  at  bnM 
high,  SI  ft.  B  In.  In  elrcumCirencK  [&». )  An  Hh  al  Hewbottle,  In  Mld-tMblan,  aUildUt  awt 
Iten  the  boiue,  niv  the  riier.ln  the  month  of  Julr,  ITBS,  meanred  in  rireunrneiHellit  *Ib. 
tfTtUtr't  Muagi,  f.  li)  An  nh  In  Ibe  Iilud  or  Logk  Lmn,  In  FUMritv,  In  Sejtcnber,  ITH, 
mHHradJn  ^5™"^,"5V'1A'^!^  ""f  '^'^  !1/L.^B.'^*'J^  MntoWi.nau'  Abwdwn. 

datnai  tbe^Mr  « 


CnUli 


In.  Anaih  tree  at  Wenniraille,  la  Plfi!ahlre,(Towlnt  about  ibo  wda  1n«i  the  4* 
atle,  meaiond,  on  the  13th  or  March,  ISIl,  as  n.  bole ;  and  hi  dmmlArann,  at «(!.  hoe 
l,l5ft.3lD.  At  Bid,  In  £aU  Lothian,  B«u  the  Ein  BiMr,  an  Ifed  «)i  wai  IB  ah 
helght,JulTSB.IIIlS.llft.4ln.  In  clitumllimMe.    Anariiat  Whltthi^BH,W  ^Lail 


t,JulT».IHlS. 
£u&Mft.irii 


fbrHu  of  the  ground,  lEft.  9in. 
■ne  al  CMk  Hantltr,  In  Perlhihli 
hi(h.t7fL  (Sf1.AinmmlScH..^di 
un.  In  DcDibarghihli*,  the  iiuni 
p,  79.)  An  ^1  2  Mtdnraih, 
Z  iS)    Ab  aah  nw  -    '  ' 


(SoactArilD 


ra"; 


p.  10.)    Ab  aah  near  Dtik^ird,  I 
bn.  5|ln.  C7M.,  vol.  TliL  p.  3G) 

flDIt  In  hdght,  which  vereonlr  of  36  yean'grofrth. 
norr  wai  about  14  ft  touod,  and  cm^ed  necny  the  i 


ilan^BMtlbe  Eiut  BiMn,  anipd  aifi  i 

p.  547.)  An  aril  at  Valr,  In  SriuS'iMniain 

-' (&AI>«tNrrXrp.,  p,«M)    The  Ot.^..,.  _ 

the  TlTeir  e^  Blaekbiim,  In  the  iviiih  of  Cartlv. 

ind,  at  the  iround,  »ft.  {iW^,  vid.  lit. 

-"--•  '•    lahn*>  Ttee,  iptawiHa  ha  (lit 


btiifT,  called  HL  Joh 
■*i»  Tbur,  mi 


aah  ln»  of  TOfLwid 
:  belaht     An  ■*  ■■ 
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tide.  At  Dontrey,  near  Clare  Caatlc,  in  the  county  of  Oalway,  was  an  ash  that,  at  4  ft.  from  the 
KTound,  measured  42  ft.  in  circumference,  and  at  6  ft.  fVom  the  ground  it  measured  53  ft.  The  trunk 
had  long  been  quite  hollow,  a  little  school  having  been  kept  in  it.  Near  Kennity  Church,  in  King's 
County,  is  an  ash  with  a  trunk  Sift.  10 in.  round,  and  17  ft.  high,  before  any  branches  proceed  dram 
it  The  branches  are  of  enormous  site.  When  a  funeral  of  the  lower  class  passes  by  tnia  tree,  they 
lav  the  corpse  down  for  a  few  minutes,  say  a  prayer,  and  then  throw  a  stone  to  increase  the  heap, 
which  has  been  for  many  yean  accumulating  round  the  root. 

Existmg  Ash  Treet^  at  mdkaied  by  the  Return  Papers  sent  to  the  Arboretum 

Britanmeum, 

Frirmut  excelsior  in  the  Stnirons  qf  London.  At  Mount  Grore,  Haropstead,  there  Is  a  tree  85  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  J  ft.  10  in.,  and  that  of  the  bead  15  ft.  There  are  large  common  ash 
trees  at  FuUiam,  where  the  tree  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  10  years,  and  70  ft  in  flD  years. 

Frdrmtis  cjceHtior  South  qf  London.  In  Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  UH  years  planted,  and  78  ft. 
bi^,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  3in.,  and  that  of  the  head  65ft,  in  loam  on  clay.  In  Donet. 
ahire,  in  Melbury  Park,  SOO  yeirs  planted,  and  M)  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  1  in.,  and  of 
the  head  fi6  ft,  in  sandy  kMm  on  loose  gravel.  In  Hampsntre,  at  Alresford,  81  years  planted,  and 
64  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  69ft.,  In  loam  on  gravel,  in  an  «x. 
posed  situation.  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  120  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft  8  in.  in  diameter,  straight, 
and  without  a  branch  for  a  great  height  In  Somersetshire,  at  Nettlecombe,  90  years  planted,  VM 
GO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  7  In.,  and  of  the  head  IV  ft  6  in.  In  WilUhire,  at  Wardour 
Castle,  GO  years  planted,  and  70  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft 

Frdxmsfs  eMC^itior  North  qf  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  the  large  ash  men. 
tioned  above,  which,  on  August  la  1836,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  informs  us,  was  exactlv  in 
the  same  state  in  which  the  drawing  was  taken  by  Mr.  Strutt  In  Denbighshire,  at  Llanbede  Hall, 
45  years  planted,  and  65  ft.  high ;  and  50  years  planted,  and  75  ft.  high.  In  Derbyshire,  at  St  Helenli, 
a  tree  with  a  trunk  6  ft  in  diameter,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  4 ft  10  in.  in  diameter,  at  I8lt 
ttom  the  ground.  In  Gloucestershire,  at  Doddington.  85  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft:,  and 
of  the  head  93  ft.,  in  deep  sand  on  a  dry  subsoil  In  Herefordshire,  at  Moccas  Court,  an  ash  growing 
on  the  edge  of  a  dingle,  with  immensely  large  roots,  running  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  50  ft 
and  upwards  down  the  steep  side  of  the  dingle,  has  a  clear  trunk  (rf*  30  ft.  which,  at  15  ft.  from  the 
Round,  is  7ft.  in  diameter;  the  contents  of  this  trunk,  and  of  3  large  limbs,  make  1003ft.  Id 
Leicestershire,  at  Donington  Park,  trees  fhmi  80  to  100  years  planted  are  fhmi  90ft.  to  100  ft.  high, 
with  trunks  6  ft.  in  diameter ;  at  Whatton  House,  there  is  a  very  old  tree,  50  ft  high,  with  a  trunk 
9}  ft.  in  fliameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  88  ft  In  Northamptonshire,  at  Cranford,  near  Ket- 
teting,  on  the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Robinson,  a  superb  tree,  with  a  tine  branchy  head.  In 
Northumberland,  at  Woolsington,  100  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high  i  at  Hartbum,  173  years  planted, 
and  (iO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft. ;  near  Morpeth,  at  Cowpen, 
the  weeping  trees  mentioned  p.  1S14.  as  60  ft.  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  Tew  Park,  a  tree  is  96  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  97  ft.  On  the  same  estates  there  are  ash 
trees,  which  in  15  rears  have  attained  the  height  of  40  ft.,  with  trunks  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diam.  at  the 
ground,  and  10  in.  in  diam.  at  6  ft.  in  height  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  70  years  planted, 
and  90  ft.  high.  In  Suflblk,  at  Finborough  Halt,  70  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire, 
at  Marstoke  Castle,  near  Coleshill,  a  tree  with  a  clear  trunk  upwards  of  50ft.  before  it  branches  out, 
presenting  nearly  the  same  diameter  throughout,  a  remarkably  fine  specimen. 

Frdxinus  erc/Uior  in  the  Environs  qf  Edinburgh.  At  Woodhouselee,  80  ft.  high ;  at  Hbpotoun 
House,  70  ft.  high. 

Frdxinus  exduior  South  qf  Edinburgh.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Kilkrrran,  30  years  vlmted,  and  60  fft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft,  and  of  the  head  75  ft. ;  at  Kithenxie,  75  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  7  ft.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft  In  Kircudbrightshire,  at  St  Mary*s  Isle,  80  ft.  high,  thed). 
ameter  of  the  trunk  4|ft,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. 

frdxinus  excilsior  North  qf  Edinburgh.  In  Ban  Ahire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  82  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft  In  Flfcshire,  at  Dysart  House,  90  ft.  high.  In  ForCnrshir^ 
at  Monboddo,  140  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  4  in. ;  at  Benvie,  on 
the  estate  of  Gray,  an  ash  conti^ning  465  cubic  feet  of  timber,  exclusive  of  the  branches  thai  art 
under  1  ft.  in  circumference ;  at  Courtachy  Castle,  102  years  planted,  and  75  ft.  hieh.  In  Perthshire, 
at  Taymouth,  160  years  planted,  and  60  ft.  high ;  and  ^ years  Ranted,  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Ross^lre^ 
at  Brahaii  Castle,  85  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft,  and  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
branches  93  ft.  In  Sutherlandshire,  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  180  years  planted,  and  76  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  44  ft. :  another  tree,  108  years  planted,  and  57ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  162  ft.  In^Stirlingshlre,  at  Callander  Park, 
70  tt  high,  the  diameter  of  thetrunk.4ft.,  and  of  the  head  70  ft.,  on  gravel :  in  Bannockbum  Wood, 
70  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  78  ft :  at  Blair  Drummood,  180  yean 
planted,  and  82  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  4  in.,  and  or  the  head  56  It :  at  Sancbfa^  80 
ycsrs  planted,  and  116  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft 

Frdxmus  fxcilsior  in  Ireland.  At  Cypress  Grove,  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and 
of  the  head  JO  ft.  In  Munster,  at  Castle  Frcke,  near  Cork,  65  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tntnk 
5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft.,  iu  reclaimed  bog  on  clay.  In  Leinster,  at  Kilkenny,  60  years  planted, 
and  65  ft  high.  In  Down,  at  Hoira,  60ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft 
At  Ballylcady,  60  years  planted,  and  56  ft.  hish.  In  Galway,  at  Cool,  57  ft.  high.  In  Fermanagh,  at 
Enniskillen,  an  old  tree,  with  a  trunk  12  ft.  in  diameter  at  3  ft.  ftom  the  ground,  on  transition  lima, 
stone.  In  Longford,  at  Pakenham,  85  years  planted,  with  a  trunk  t(t  5in.  in  diameter,  and  clear  of 
branches  to  ttie  height  of  13  ft. :  it  stands  in  drained  bog,  which  is  ftom  18  ft  to  90  ft.  in  depth.  lo 
Tyrone,  at  Baron's  Court,  80  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high.  In  SUko,  at  Mackree  Castle,  96  ft.  Mgli, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  51  ft  In  limerick,  at  Adara.  Is  a  tree  of 
unknown  age,  under  which  the  family  treasure  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven's  ancestors  lay  concealed 
during  the  troubles  of  1688. 

Fraxinus  exc^Lior  in  Fordgn  Countries.    In  Franc^  In  Paris,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  60  yean 

Slanted,  and  56  ft.  high  :  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Neni^rct.  80  years  planted,  and  60  ft 
igh.  In  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  at  Sans  Souci,  40  years  iilanted.  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  70  ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  40  years  planted,  and  60  ft  high.  In 
Russia,  in  the  Government  Garden  at  Odessa,  1 1  years  planted,  and  23  ft  high. 

Statistics  qf  Frdxinus  fxeiUior  p^nduia.  In  the  environs  of  London  there  are  many  fine  spccimena 
of  this  tree,  generally  fh)m  15  ft.  to  25  ft  high,  with  branches  drooping  to  the  gmuml,  and  covering  a 
snacc  of  ft-om  90  ft  to  30  ft  in  diameter,  or  upwards.  One  of  the  largest  is  in  the  Ley  ton  Nursery.  In 
the  gardens  of  some  taverns  and  pubftchouses  there  are  also  Urge  specimens ;  one  in  tnmt  tk  the 
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lilt    In  UanOiliiR,  u  Mttbiiri  Part,  ibcn  ■  ■  If,  50  fn  ilMli «,  — *  »  ft.'  hi^h,  iw  bb»> 
in.Iin.iBdiaiB<4n,iDd  Um  bndsSft.    !■  SiMimcMhin.  M  IUdhw  Hsuw.  iWn  ■•  a  dm,  W 


Haltoittbtn,  u  CbealiuDt,  b  >ih  Kft.  £i|b  hu  >  bHd  Mft.  !■ 

n»uwaRh,  Ihtn  It  ■■enUii  uli  al  luicdx^which  the  Uuk(  of  Dtnuhin  I 
■' -*  *• L  WUmb,  nrtl  Dntj;.     Tht  Btr '■—  —  ■■■ 


arKi-r^as 


Commrrdai  StatuHct.  Planu,  in  the  neJghbouHiood  of  Loadon,  are,  8  yean' 
(eetllin^  3i.  per  1000 :  transplBnted  plants,  1  ft.  or  more  in  height,  10*. 
per  1000;  Sft.  high,20i.;  and  3  ft.  high,  40i.:  and  the  varieties  we, in genend, 
froDi  )(.  M.  to  2i.  6d.  each.  At  Bollwyller,  the  vuietiea  of  the  contmoa  ash 
■re  from  1  franc  lo  1  Tronc  and  b  cents  each  ;  and  at  New  Vork  they  are  50 


I  2.  F.  (b.)  HBTenoPuy 

Vihl  Emiia.,  1,  p.  S3. )  Do 
F.  itmidKinJiii  WUI4.  Sr. 
-■■' Eif.  BM.t."—      • 


«  FtM.    The  various-leaved  Ash. 


,  ,  _- ITS.  i  F.  100110I.I.J11*  Di^  Jri.,  1  p.  lot  i  F.  •iBpUdRAi  Avt.  i 

F.  nc»liUir  «  diiemniii  M. ;  P.  ucf  Uoi  tv.  i  I^m.  Diti.,  %r.SS*.iF.  mill  kit  fi  tactno. 
utif Ui  Drc,  z  F.  inUfTirait*  ind  dlrn^rMlM  HsH. 
finmrHfi.    tactl.  Bw>>.,(Lm.  taCXi  Ei«  But, L see;  ourjif.  lOSO-iUHl  UMfilWcafUiii 

Diilinctke  Char.,  ^c.  Leave*  rimple  or  trifoliate,  dentalel;  KTrated.  Samara 
oblong-lanceolate,  I  in.  long,  obtuse  and  emarginai£  at  the  apex.  Leaves 
usually  simple,  but  sometimes 
with  3  or  5  leaflets,  3—4  in. 
long,  ovate,  subcordate,  or  acu- 
minate at  the  base  and  apex. 
Branches  dotted.  Buds  black. 
Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  F.  cx- 
c^sior.  {Don't  jMi//.,  iv.  p.54.> 
A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high, 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  it 
is  a  native  of  Europe;  in  Eng- 
land, In  woods.  There  is  a  tree 
of  this  variety  at  Syou,  61  ft. 
high;  one  in  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
tanicOarden, 34ft. high;  andone 
in  HigginB's  Nursery,  Tip pemry,  ' 
which,  £S  years  planted,  is  40  u. 
high.  Sojne  botanists  consider 
this  kind  of  ash  as  a  species;  but 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  stateH  __ 

that  Mr.  M'Nab,  of  the  Eilinburgh  BiiUiiii  (iardtii,  .Kuwed  seeds  produced 
by  the  tree  in  that  garden,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  planted  bjr 
Sutherland,  and  found  that  the  pisnta  had  pinnated  leaves;  and  Mr.  Sin- 
ning, garden  inspector  of  Poppilsdorf,  near  Bonn,  sowed  seeds  of  the 
common  ash,  which  he  gathered  in  a  distant  forest,  many  of  which  came 
up  with  simple  leaves.  Nearly  1000  of  these  plants  were  transplanted,  and 
left  to  become  trees;  when  tney  were  about  8ft.  high,  above  80  of  them 
were  observed  to  have  simple  leaves,  and  almost  as  many  to  have  only  3 
leaflets;  though  occasionally  they  showed  a  greater  number.  {AUgemeine 
Garlm  Zeilung,  vol.  tii.  p.  6.)  It  is  Curious  to  observe  the  number  of 
diSerent  names  which  have  been  applied  to  thb  variety  of  ash,  by  diT 
botanists;  and  instructive  to  remani  that  the  majority  of  them  have 
sidcred  it  a  distinct  species.  When  such  a  very  obviously  disttoet  varidj 
as  this  has  recdved  from  botanists  so  many  names,  what  may  we  bm 
expect  in  the  case  otoW  ■'-   " 
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{M-  1051.),  lie  varwgaiedvarioia'ieavedAA.v 


dlSCOTVed,  lu  lOiiu,  III 

the  gronnda  of  Captain 

Moore    of   ^lantine 

Deal  HiUsborou^  in 

the   county  of  Down 

m  Ireland     The  rane 

gation  appeared  in  xum 

mer  onthepo  nt  of  one 

of  tl  e  ahoots  of  a  tiec 

of   IS  )ears    growth 

and     Captain    Moore 

marked   t  end  had  th 

portion  of  shoot  which 

showed  the  van^te  1 

leaves  taken  oW    and 

grafted  the  following 

spnng        The   parent 

tree  tias  nerer  since 

shown     the    slightest 

tendency   to    vanega 

bon    but  the  grafted 

plants  continue  true     Tbehab  t  of  thiskindof  ash  weareinJbrmed, 

IS  much  more  that  of  a  shrub  than  of  a  tree,  and  a  number  of 

plants  of  it  have  been  propagated  by  Mr.  Davis  of  the  O^e's  Qrove 

Nursery,  who  sells  them  at  one  giiineaeach.     It  is  also  in  the  Toot> 

ing  Nursery.     The  circiunstance  of  the  parent  plant  having  never 

shown  any  symptoms  of  variegationg  since  1830,  while  all  the  scions 

taken  from  the  variegated  shoot  have  continued  variegated,  shows 

the  great  importance  of  taking  advantf«c  of  every  sport,  or  deviation 

from  the  usual  form  in  trees,  when  the  object  b  to  increase  the 

number  of  varieties. 

t  3.  F.  (r.)  ANavsTiFoYu  BauA,    The  narrow-leaved  Ash. 

h.  Hiu.,  1.  pi.  i-p-lTTj  ViU  EnuBL,  Ll>.5i.i  WUM.  Bp^,i.p.ll(».;DoD>i 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate,  remotely  denticulated,  in  3 — i 
pairs,  from  1^  in.  to  2  in.  long,  lanceolate.  Samaras  entire  at  the  ^lei  and 
acute,  obtuse  at  the  base.  Branchlets  green,  dotted  with  white.  Buds 
brown.  Peduncles  below  the  leaves,  solitary,  2  in.  long,  Flowers  naked. 
(Doh'i  Mill.,  adapted,  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Spain,  flowering  in 
May.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  nearly  related  to  O'rnus  europa^;  but  by 
Vahl  to  F.  excelsior.  There  is  n  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society^ 
Garden,  which,  in  1S35,  was  ISd.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted ;  and 
from  examming  which  it  appears  to  us  clear  that  this  variety  belongs  to  P. 

Other  SorU  of  thr  common  European  Ath,  treated  by  botanists  as  apedes, 

might  have  been  added  to  the  above,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop. 

Were  it  not  for  the  respect  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  pay  to  the  opinions 

of  what  are  considered  established  authorities,  we  should  have  marked  all  the 

kinds  in  this,  and  the  following  section,  as  varieties  of  F.  cxc£lsior. 

B.  Leaflet!  tmatt,  tmooth  or  ihinmg  above.     NaUcet  of  the  Sooth  of  Europe, 

the  North  (^Africa,  or  tlte  Wett  of  Ana. 

S  4.  F.  (b.)  parvifo'lu  WUld.     The  small-leaved  Ash. 

Uimi^nikm.    Willd.  Sp.,  1 


iniAvi.    mild.  BcH  Buimi.,  | 


u^iito'lnViiLVtL  - 
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Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaflets  5 — 1  pan.  Kssile,  roundish 
ovate  atid  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  base ;  quite  entire 
at  the  base,  but  sharply  serrated  at  the  apei,  tnu- 
cronate.  Flowers  dbIm.  Branches  purplUb,  tri- 
gonal at  Ibe  top.  (Don't  MUt..  iv.  p.  5i.)  A  tree, 
from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  hiah,  a  native  of  the  Levant. 
Introduced  in  182!,  anri  flowering  in  April  and  Ma^. 
In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Iiam  Houm,  there  is 
a  tree  54  It.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. 
6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Bi'boretum  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  there  are  several  varieties  of  this  tree; 
some  of  them  having  leaflets  almost  as  long  as  those 
of  the  common  asb.  In  other  places,  and  narticu* 
larly  in  the  nurserv  lines  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  »,  there 
are  plants,  some  of  the  leaves  of  which  have  roundish 
leaflets,  and  others  lon^  ones ;  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  lu  to  doubt  that  this  kind  is  only  a  variety  of  F.  excelsior. 

•t  5.  F.  (b.  p.)  itRfls'HTBA  Loit,    The  sUveryVmonf  Asb. 

Utml^ltalkm.    Uiit.  F1.  Gill.,  GOT. :  Don'i  Hill,  i.  pL  54. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  usually  3  pairs  of  rather  coriaceous,  ellipde, 
ovate,  shortly  cuspidate,  bluntly  toothed  leaflets,  on  short  petio)ule«. 
Leaves  silvery  grey.  {Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p.  54.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Corsica, 
in  the  fissures  of  rocks.  Introduced  in  IS35,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
Ma^.  There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Thia 
vanety  must  not  be  confounded  with  F,  e.  f6Iiis  argcntds,  which  is  merely 
a  variegation  of  the  common  ash  (P.  excelsior). 


t  6.  F.  (E.  p.)  oxvc 

Unliflcallim.    Willi  Sp.,4.  p.  IIM.j 


■it  fig.  1061 

Spec.  Char.,  tfc.  Leaflets  S — 3  pairs,  almost  ses- 
sile, lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrated,  glabrous. 
Flowers  naked.  Samura  lanceolate,  attenuated 
at  both  ends,  mucronate.  Branchlets  green,  with 
white  dots.  Buds  brown.  {Don't  Mill.,  iv. 
p.  55.1  A  tree,  a  native  of  Caucasus.  Intro- 
duced in  181S,  and  flowering  in  May.  There 
are  plants  of  this  very  distinct  kind  of  ash  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  small-leaved  ash,  this  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  most  beautiliil,  except, 
however,  the  pendulous  variety  of  F,  /entisci- 
fSlia.  The  leaves  are  of  a  daiV.  glossy  green, 
unil  are  produced  In  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the 


4  Willd.    The  sharp-fruited  Ash. 


S  7.  F.  (n.)  P 


A  Bote.     The  peic'barked  Ash. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous,  almost  sessile,  ovale>ta»- 
ceolate,  toothed  leaflets.  Branches  yellow.  {Don't  Miit.,  adapted.)  In 
Don's  Miller  this  kind  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  North  America;  but  in 
the  HonicLittural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  ariioretum  of  Mesara. 
Loddif^,  the  plants  to  which  this  name  it  affixed  obviously  belong  to  F. 
excelsior.  The  specimen  in  the  Ilorticultural  Society's  Gardeo  wna,  in 
I834>  (having  been  10  ^eam  v^an\ft4'),'^U^-^^- 
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t  8.  F.  LBNTisciFo^iA  Derf,    The  Lentiscus-Ieaved  Ash. 

tdfntification.    Dett  Cat  Hort.  Par.,  p.  52. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  a  1101. 

S^ncnifmes.     P.  /amaiiicifblia  Vaht  Enum.,  1.  p.  Si.,  I)om*s  Mill,,  4^  p.  54. ;  F.  parvlfblla  Lam, 

Diet.,  2.  p.  54a  ;  F.  alepp^ntU  Pimk.  PJ^,  189.  f.  4. 
EMtravmgs.    Pluk.   Phjt,  188:  C  4. ;  our  Jig.  1054 ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tpecica  in  our  iMt 

Voluue. 

Spec.  Char,,  4>r.  Leaflets  petiolate,  oblong  and  lanceolate, 
sharply  serrated,  the  serratures  mucronate ;  4—5  pairs  ac- 
cording to  Vahl ;  6 — 7  pairs  according  to  Willd. ;  J  in.  long, 
terminal  one  smaller  than  the  lateral  ones.  Branches  dark 
purple.  Buds  brown.  Flowers  naked.  Samara  narrow, 
gradually  widening  to  the  apex,  and  retuse  there.  (Don's  MUi., 
adapted.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the  country  near  Aleppo.  In- 
troduced in  1710, and  floweringin  May  and  June.  The  largest 
specimen  near  London  is  at  Purser's  Cross,  where  it  is  up- 
wards of  50  fl.  high;  and  there  is  one  at  Syon  19ft.  hign.1054^ 
There  is  also  a  tree  at  Croome,  in  Worcestershire.  45  years 
planted,  and  35  (L  high ;  and  one  at  West  Dean,  in  Sussex, 
10  years  planted,  and  21  ft.  high.  In  France,  a  tree  in  the  park  at  Clair- 
yault,  44  years  planted,  is  29  ft.  high.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
commonly  propagated  by  grafting ;  but  seeds  which  are  received  from  the 
north  of  France  come  true  to  their  kind. 

Variett/, 

It  F,\.  2  pendula  has  slender  pendulous  branches,  and  forms  a  very  ele- 
gant tree.  It  was  introduced  in  1833  ftom  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries: 
and  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  This  is  a  rapid-growing  and 
most  beautiful  tree,  which,  when  better  known,  will  become  very 
popular. 

C.    Leaves  and  Leasts  large,  glaucous  and  downy  beneath*    Natives  exclutivefy 

of  North  America, 

From  carefully  observing  all  the  alleged  species  of  American  ash  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  s  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  are 
convinced  they  are  all  variations  of  one  and  the  same  species.  The  most  distinct 
of  these,  as  far  as  respects  the  leaves,  appears  to  be  F,  a.  pubescens ;  and  as 
far  as  respects  the  shoots,  F,  a.  quadrangulata :  but  it  is  proper  to  remaric, 
that,  as  tne  plants  referred  to  as  having  been  examined  are  all  of  small  size, 
and  some  ot  them  miserable  specimens,  there  may  be  some  of  the  varieties 
much  more  distinct  than  we  are  aware  of.  At  the  same  time  we  hold  it  as 
a  principle,  that  a  difference,  to  be  specific,  must  be  recognisable  in  the  exterior 
appearance  of  the  plant,  in  every  stage  of  its  age  and  growth,  and  at  every 
season  of  the  year.  Seeds  of  sevens!  sorts  of  American  ash  are  annually 
imported  from  America  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  and  perhaps  by  other  London 
seedsmen,  and  sold  at  4«.  a  quart ;  but,  as  these  seeds  are  generally  purchased 
by  private  gentlemen  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  by  the  London 
nurserymen,  who  can  produce  saleable  plants  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  by 
budding  or  grafting,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  whether 
or  not  the  plants  are  true  to  the  specific  descriptions.  If  they  did  come 
tolerably  true,  we  should  not,  on  that  account,  be  the  less  inclined  to  consider 
them  varieties ;  since  the  seeds  of  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  of  timber  trees,  and 
of  ornamental  shrubs  much  in  cultivation,  and  indeed  of  varieties  of  all  plants 
whatever,  always  come  up  more  or  less  true ;  though  individuals  among  seed- 
lings of  such  varieties  may  be  found  widely  varying  from  the  general  character 
of  the  variety,  and  hence  so  many  new  varieties  and  subvarieties.  Many 
thousand  seedlings  of  what  Cobbett  called  the  American  ash  (doubtless  fi. 
americana  Willd,)  were  purchased  from  him  by  his  admirers  in  different  parts 
of  England,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  possessors  of  such  of  the  plants  as 
are  now  become  trees  of  10  or  12  years'  growth,  might  select  from  among 
them  many  varieties  very  distinct.     How  far  the  alleged  species  may  difl^ 
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hiit,  we  have  had  no  opportunitvof  judgiog ; 
in  Bsh  which  has  ripened  seed  in  EiigUiid,aiKl 


XA  ;  una,  Kax,, « 
p.  S&,  PurO-  n.  A 


.jOut^VIC^li 


in  the  form  of  their  flowers  aod  fruit,  * 
baving  only  heard  of  one  American  bi 

never  having  seen  the  flowers  of  any  of  the  sorts.  Supposing  all  the  allied 
species  of  American  ash  to  be  but  varieties,  they  will  not  be  more  numerous 
tnan  the  varieties  which  are,  or  might  be,  diatinmiished,  of  the  common 
European  ash  ;  and  not  half  so  many  as  there  are  of  Quercus  Ccrris,  Q.  /'lex, 
and  other  species  of  oak,  of  which  nobody  takes  any  notice,  because  they 
cannot  be  readily  propagated  by  grafting. 

Sortt  of  Amcriean  Aih,  of  which  Seedt  may  be  pTocared  from  the  London  Seedi- 
men,  more  partieiilarh/  Mr.  Charlirood. 

P.onuTU'ana  Willi!.,  i^.  acuminata  CAar/iuomfi  CoJ.,  ed.  IB35.    No.  9.,  and 
fig.  1055. 

P.  (o.)  puiejcoii  Walt.,  F.  pub^scens  end  F.  tomenlAsa  CAar/iuomf»  Co/, 
ed.  1835.     No.  10.,  and  &.  1055.  in  p.  1334. 

F.  (a.)  sambvcifblia  Vahl.     No.  1 1.,  and^.  1057.  in  p.  1235. 

F.  (a.)  jugimffiTo/u  Lara.     No.  13.,  and^.  1062.  in  p.  1237. 

F.  (a.)earoU-^Ba  Lam.     No.  14.,  in.  p.  1237. 

F.  (a.)  epiplera  Michx.  No.  15.,  in  p.  1237. 

1  9.  F.  AMERICANA  Wm.     The  American  Aih. 

HtmifialUm.     WilW.  Sp..  Vji  lltft  i  Michl.  N.  Airet.  SjL,  S.  p.  59.  i  LoiJd.  Cat,  t 

Symlmrmri.     F.  KuminttU    Lam.    a  ■     -        --       -     ;,     _       .   ~ 

p  9.;  F.  diKOlar  MmU.  ;  ohIU  A>h 
fiwrniniii.    Uichi.  N.  Ama-.  SrL,3. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaflets  7,  petiolate,  oblong,  acuminate,  shining  above,  quite 
entire,  glaucous  beaeath.  Flowers  t^ycuTate.  (Don'i  Mill.,  ad^ted.)  A 
tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  CaroUaa,  in  woods.  In- 
troduced in  1723,  and  flowering  in  May. 

Vatielg. 

1  F.  a.  2  latifolia  has  broader  leaves  than  the  spedes.     The  plant  of  this 
variety  in  the  Horticultural   Society's  Oarden  was,  in  1835,  after 
being  10  years  planted,  lift.  high. 
Detcnplion,    Geography,    SfC.         In 

Michauvs  North   American  Sylna,  F. 

americana  is   said   to  be  one  of  the 

most  interesting  among  the  American 

kinds  of  ash  for  the  qualities  of  its 

wood;  and  the  moat  remarkable  for 

the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  for  the 

beautv  of  its  foliage.     It  rises  with  a 

Itrmght  clean  trunk,  often  undivided 

to  the  height  of  more  than  40  ft.   The 

leaves  are  I2in.  or  14in.  lone;  the 

leaflets  Sin.  or  4 in.  long;  and  they 

are  borne  on  short  petiolules.     Early 

in  spring,  the  leaflets  are  covered  with 

a  light  down,  which  gradually  disap- 
pears, till,  at  the  approach  of  summer, 

they  are  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  light 

green  colour   above,  and  whitish  be- 
neath.    This  difference  in  the  colour 

of  the  surfaces  of  the  leaflets  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  species ;  and  hence  it  has 

been  oamed  F.  discolor.    It  is  called 

the  white  asb  from  the  colour  of  its 

bark,  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished, 

in  America,  from  the  other  sorts  indi- 

MnouB  there.     In  Btiuon,  s\\  tona  of  American  ash  are  reaiUf  known 

from  .Fr&xiniu  eXcKsioT,  \fj  'ioea  \\^\m  YiaA.,  «t&  \i-j  >^  \«la  ^tea  of 
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their  leaves.  The  species  or  variety  under  consideration  is  abundant  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada ;  and,  as  a  cold  climate  is  more  congenial  to  it  than  a 
warm  one,  it  is  found  in  greater  numbers  north  of  the  Hudson  River  than 
south  of  it.  Its  favourite  situations  are  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  edges  or 
acclivities  of  swamps,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  In  "  the  upper  part  of  New  l£impshire,  it  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  white  elm  ( ^^Imus  montana),  yellow  birch  (j^ctula  lutea), 
white  maple  (A^cer  eriocurpum),  hemlock  spruce  (^^bies  canadensis),  and 
black  spruce  (^^bies  nigra);  and  in  New  Jersey  it  is  mingled  with  the  red 
maple  (A^cer  rubrum),  shell-bark  hickory  (Carya  alba),  and  button-wood 
(  Pl&tanus  occidentMis).  In  lar^e  trees,  the  heart-wood  is  reddish,  and  the 
sap-wood  is  white.  It  is  used,  m  America,  for  all  the  various  purposes  to 
which  the  wood  of  the  ash  is  applied  in  Europe;  and  for  other  uses  peculiar 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  former  country. .  The  wood  is  exported  to  Europe, 
and  especially  to  England,  in  planks.  About  the  year  1826,  when  Cobbett 
became  a  nurseryman,  and  strongly  recommended  several  kinds  of  American 
trees,  several  plantations  were  formed,  in  different  parts  of  England,  of  the 
white  ash  :  but  a  sufficient  time  lias  not  yet  elapsed  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  tree  as  compared  with  the  common  European  ash.  The  American  sorts 
of  ash,  it  is  observed  by  Descemet,  writing  at  Odessa,  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  prospering  in  soils  where  the  European  ash  will  languish.  They  are 
not,  he  says,  like  F.  excelsior,  subject  to  lose  their  leaves  by  the  ravages 
of  the  insect  C&ntharis  vesicatona  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  may, 
consequently,  be  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses.  They 
resist  the  burning  heats  of  summer  much  better  than  the  European  ash 
tree,  and  maintain  a  deep  green  foliage  during  the  hottest  weather,  when 
that  of  the  common  ash  becomes  pale,  and  very  frequently  withers  and  drops  : 
in  short,  the  American  ash  trees,  he  adds,  deserve  to  be  extensively  culti- 
vated in  forests,  in  lines  for  bordering  roads,  and  in  small  groups  in  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds.  (Tableau  HisLorique^  &c.,  p.  39.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  young  trees  are  generally  more  or  less  injured  by  the  spring  frosts ; 
nevertheless,  in  Surrey,  at  St.  Ann's  Hill,  there  is  a  tree,  36  yeare  planted, 
which  is  33  ft.  high ;  and  in  Bedfordshire,  at  Southhill,  one,  22  years  planted, 
which  is  14  fl.  high.  In  France,  at  Clairvault,  a  tree,  30  years  planted,  is 
30  ft.  high.  The  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
were,  in  1835,  from  10  ft.  to  13  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted.  Price 
of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  \t.  6d,  each,  and  of  seeds  4f.  per  quart;  at 
Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

'St  10.  F.  (a.)  pube'scens  Walt,     The  downy  Ash. 

Identification.    Walt  FL  Car.,  p.  254. ;  Vahl  Enum.,  p.  51.  ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  9.;    Willd. 

Spi,  4.  p.  1103.  i  Don**  Mill.,  4.  p.  55i 
SynoHufHet.    F.  nigra  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  ed.  8.,  vol.  1.  p.  StiS. ;  F.  UrnienUwa  MicMs.  N.  Amer.  S^L,  3. 

p.  6^ ;  red  A«h.  black  Ash,  Amer. 
Engravings.    Michx.  N.  Aroer.  Syl.,  3.  1. 119. ;  and  our  /^.  105d 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaflets  3 — *  pairs,  petiolate,  elliptic-ovate,  serrated,  downy 
or  tomentose  beneath,  as  well  &s  the  petioles  and  branches.  Flowers  caly- 
culate.  Racemes  rather  coDipound.  Calyx  campanulate.  Samara  narrow- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  with  a  short  mucro  at  the  apex,  2  in.  long.  Stamens 
2 — 3 — 4.  {BorHi  MUl,^  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  30  ft.  hi^h ;  introduced  in  181 1, 
and  flowering  in  May.  Though  Michaux  has  describ^  the  leaflets  as  den- 
ticulated, yet  in  his  figure,  of  which  Jig,  1056.  is  a  reduced  copy,  they  are 
perfectly  entire,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  living  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges. 

yarieties, 

5t  F.  (fl.)  p,  2longifdlia  Willd.  Sp.,  iv.  p.  1103.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  I. 

{).  9.,  Lodd,  Cat,,  ed.  1836;   F,  pennsylv&nica  Marsh,;   has  the 
eaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  attenuated,  somewhat  serrated. 
It  F.  (fl.)  jp.  3  IntipiHa  Willd.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  9.,  has  the 
leaflets  ovate,  broad. 

4m  2 


■e  from  li'sB-^a  I j  sl  ioec.  6orBj  «  ti 
slo'  target;  tad  on  iwiWetl  ora  di 

mo,  bock  oa  :fe  lesra  ^id  tboot)  at  th 

■  of  m  deep  favowa, 
Md  the  han-«ood  of  a  bncfattr  Ted  iktm 
tktf  of  tbe  wUte  t^     Tb 


Iridurr  (Carn  ■ 

lliMbv  Stynciiu),  nd'inpcio  M  (>>>■  bicoto> 
SMci,  tbe  wood  of  tke  red  aib  is  ippfied  to  ifce  mme  ok 
wlike  Mb;  owppged  «ith  vhidli,  k  ■  iiwiii'wlw  hsdo-.  ■ 
I*  Britain,  it  cm  ooly  be  oMtBdoed  M  ■>  onMMKil  tree.  The  ■kmmw 
m  die  Hortinibtinl  Soden'a  Gvdeo  ««i,  m  ISSf,  lAer  hnii«  bcCB  H> 
jonpfawed,  IVft-liigh-  Fnce  of  pjtttt,  ia  the  Uwfaw  uw^iet,  U.  U. 
fA,md  afaeeii4M.patiimt;  H  BoOwjUa',  planrti  se  1  franc  (k^;  mJ 
H  New  Yoft,  50  cents. 

Jll.F.  (a.)  funcciro'tJi  FtM.    The  EkkrJenfed  Adi. 

^W7*>&^     Ib^LX.  Abb.  S}^iLlttiHdi_ALnK.S^>H. 

j^.  CUr^  4r.  Leaflet*  3  pain,  3 — ( in.  loofr  aeute  at  bodt  endi,  aet^t, 
OTBtC'lBiceobtle,  BaTated,  baring  tbe  axiii  of  tbe  rtma  riBaaa  beacatb. 
Younc  bnncfaei  gr^^Or  boet  witb  black  doo^  Bodi  brown  or  bhic. 
Fbrwen  like  Umw  of  tfae  common  a>h.  (Da^i  WJL,  ir.  p.  M.)  A  tne. 
30  ft.  lu^;  a  natire  of  North  America,  from  CanKla  to  C^rolnta.  iMro- 
ibiced  in  IMIO,  and  flo«enng  ia  Haj. 

IF.  (a.)  t.  2  criRNi  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1B36,  hai  tfae  Icana  curled.  Then 
are  plann  <h  this  rariet;  m  the  artnretnai  of  Henra.  Loddiaea. 
Micnaui  mentiaDt  another  •ort  of  Mack  aah,  foond  in  K»w4njj ; 
but  which,  be  ny*,  he  ia  too  imperfecdj  acquunted  with  to  be  lUe 

Dctcriplion,  ^c.  The  black  aah,  Mictiani  mti,  grows  to  the  bewbt  of  60  ft. 
or  TO  ft.,  with  a  trnnk  2  ft.  in  diametv.  Tbe  bnds  are  of  a  deep  bhie,  awl  the 
young  ihoota  are  tpriakled  with  dots  of  the  same  colour,  which  diaappear  a* 
the  scaxon  aJvanccH.  Tbe  leave*,  at  their  unfolifing,  are  Bccomouiied  bj 
acaleo,  which  (all  after  two  or  three  weeks:  the;  are  lein.  or  lain,  longwh^ 
filJIy  dereloped ;  an&\bek>AMaat««nB^  1^  I  Anc^  9cen  cohNir,  mtmtb  oa 
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the  upper  aurface,  and  coated  with  red 
down  on  the  main  ribs  beneath.  When 
bruised,  they  emit  an  odour  lilie  that  of 
the  leaves  of  the  elder.  The  samanu  re- 
aembie  those  of  the  blue  ash  (F,  quHdrea- 
gulkta),  and  are  nearly  ax  broad  at  the 
base  as  at  the  summit.  The  black  ash  is 
easily  diatineuished  from 
tbewhiteashby  itsbarli, 
which  is  of  a  duller  hue, 
less  deeply  furrowed.and 
has  the  layers  of  the  epi- 
dermis applied  in  broad 
sheets.  The  tree  is 
found  in  the  northern 
section   of   the   United 


wick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
ingreai  abundance,  in  the 

forests.  It  is  generally 
found  on  a  moist  toil,  and  usually  accompanied  by  the  red  maple  (^'cer 
rubrum),  the  yellow  birch  (^^tula  lutea),  the  black  spruce  (^^'bies  nigra), 
and  the  arbor  vitte  {Thiiia  occidental  is).  In  the  middle  slates  of  the  Union, 
this  tree  associates  with  the  ^'cer  rubnim  and  F.  pub£scens  (No.  10.  p.lS33.). 
Its  timber  is  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  white  ash ;  compared  with 
which,  its  wood  is  tougher  and  more  clastic,  but  leas  durable  when  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  dryness  and  moisture.  In  the  district  of  Maine,  >t  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  white  aah  for  hoops ;  and,  as  the  wood  separatei  readily  into  thin 
narrow  strips,  it  ia  used  for  making  chair  bottoms,  and  corn'riddles;  as  the 
common  asn  is  in  Britain,  and  more  particuhu-ly  in  Scotland.  The  black  aah 
is  liable  to  be  disfigured  with  knobs  in  the  trunk,  which  are  sometimes  de- 
tached to  make  bowls,  and  which,  when  polished,  exhibit  curious  undulatioiu 
of  fibre.  This  sort,  like  roost  of  the  otter  kinds  of  ash,  is  also  very  prolific 
in  potash.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  If.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  4«. 
per  quart. 


tirttMnUon.    Hkhi.  PL  Bor.  Anwr.,  3.  p.  tSS.,  ud  V.  Amcr.  Sri,  3.  p.  71  j  W 

VuGlEnum.,!.  Ik  sag  PunhR  Anwr.  Sapl.,  IjtKi  Udii->  MilL.i.  n.  U. 
Stmrnfma.    F.  tMnfNii  Odi »  ilim.  CoBt.  i  F.  quidiiiifuliiti  Laid.  Col.,  < 


t  12.  F.  (a.)  qcadrangula'ta  Michx.     The  quadrangular-^mncftfl^  Ash. 

"        "  Lll±S|l,t|Lll01( 

■L  1S»  ;  blu(  Alb, 

£i^»^.    Michi.N.AiBa.S}l.,S.t.]E3.i  >ii<lHirjV»1M9,l(iai. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Levels  almost  sessile,  elliptic-lanceolate,  serrated,  down; 
beneath.  Samara  blunt  at  both  ends.  Branches  quadrangular.  {Uon'i  MUL, 
iv.  p.  55.)  A  trw,  from  63  ft.  to  70  (V.  high ;  a  native  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
anu  Tennessee.     It  was  introduced  in  18^,  and  flowers  in  May. 

X  ¥.  (a.)  9-2  nervita  I^d.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  with  conipicuou* 

DacripHon,^e.  The  blue  ash,  in  the  United  States,  Michaux  obserrea, 
"frequently  exceeds  60ft.  or  70 ft.  in  height,  and  ISin.  orSOin.  in  diameter. 
Its  leaves  are  from  IS  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and  are  composed  of  2,  3,  or  4  pain 
of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one.  The  leanets  are  large,  smooth,  oval-acuminate, 
distinctly  toothed,  and  supported  by  short  petioluTes.  The  young  shoots  to 
which  the  leaves  are  attached  are  aistinguisbed  by  i  opposite  membranes,  3 
or  4  linea  broad,  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  extending  through  their  whole 
length.  This  character  disappears  in  the  third  or  fourln  year,  leaving  only  the 
traces  of  its  existence.  The  seeds  are  flat  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
and  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  baae."    The  blue  ash  is  found  only  in 
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or  the  white  American  oak  ((jui 
and  of  seeds  4«.  per  quart. 

I  13.  F.  (..)»=■.«>».« 

MnuMcBf fM.    Idin.  Diet.  &  p.  513. :  Wkl 
Hin,  4.  p.  SS,  ;  lAtd.  CU..  ed.  18^ 


Tennessee,  KentucLy,  and  the  louth- 
ern  part  of  Ohio,  where  the  climate 
is  mild.aDd  the  Boil  fertile  in  an  extrane 
d^ree.'  This  fertility  seems  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  that  decree  of  m<Mst- 
ure  which,  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  seems  indispensable  to 
the  ash.  Where  this  tree 
abounds,  its  wood  is  used  i 
for  the  flooring  and  covering  I 
ofhouses;  thoughlbrshingles  1 
i^  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
tulip  tree.  Plants  of  this  sort  1 
are  in  the  Horticultural  So-  / 
ciety's  Garden,  and  in  Me 
Loddiges's  ariwretum ; 
they  are  of  no  great  height  I 
Thej  are  readily  distinguished  \ 
from  all  the  other  vaHetiea  \ 
of  American  ash,  as  for  as 
we  have  been  able  to  observe 
these  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  London, 
by  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  which  cracks 
and  separates  at  the  edges  into  thin 
plates,  much  in  the  same  way  as  that 
alba).    The  price  ofplants  is  Sr.cacli, 
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Emgrarii^M.  Michi.  N.  Amcr.  3il,3. 1 1£0.;  ouij^i,  lOd.lWKi  umI  tiMplitcIn  nirlut  V(<Be 
Spec.  CAar.,  ^c.  Leaflets  3 — i  pairs,  3  in.  long,  membranous,  glabrous,  but 
not  shining,  canescent  beneath,  downy  in  the  axils  of  the  veins,  stalked, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  serrated,  glaucouB  beneath.  Petioles  glabrous.  Branches 
glabrous,  and,  like  the  buds,  greyish  brown.  Flowers  calyculate.  Calyi 
4-toothed.  Corymbs  pendulous.  Samara  linear.  {Don't  Mill.,  adapted.) 
A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  50(1.  high ;  a  native  from  Canada  to  North  Carolina; 
found  in  shady  wet  woods,  and  chiefly  in  the  westem  districts.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  IT£4,Bnd  flowers  in  May. 

t  F.(a.)j.2  fuMn^fgnrtnuiVahl  Enum.,i.  p.50.;  F.^uglandilolia^Rub- 
serrata  Wiltd.;  F.  carol iniana  Waagenh.  AvKT.,p.  61.  ex  Willd.,  Du 
Roi  Harbk.,  ed.  8.,  vol.  i.  p.  400.  et  Vahl;    F.  Nova-A'Dglise  and 
F.  caroliniina  Mili.  Diet.,  Nos.  5,  6.  ? 
2V»cripflon,iS'c.     The  green  ash  is  easily  reco^ised  by 
the  brilliant  colour  of  its  young  shoots;  and  by  its  leaves  , 
being  nearly  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces.     From 
this  uniformity,  which  is  rarclv  observed  in  the  foliage  of 
trees.  Dr.  Muhlenburg  applied  the  specific  name  cdncolor; 
and  Michaux  gave  this  tree  the  popular  name  of  the  green 
ash.     The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  6  in.  to  \5  in.  with 
from  2  to  4  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  to  the  coolness  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows.     The  leaflets  are  petiolated,  and  distinctly 
denticulated.     The  seeds  are  small ;  and  the  tree  does  not 
attain  a  great  size.     The  ereen  asii  is  more  common  in 
Penosylvania,Maij\bi\d,«[vOL'V\T^nv».,\han\a  any  other  part 


of  the  United  Suicb  ;  V«il\i™mud\\e»», 
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aah.     In  America,  the  wood  is. 

u>p)ted  to  the  same  [lurpotes  as 

that  of  the  other  species ;  but  io 

France,  into   which   country  it 

WB>  introduced  in  1775,  and  in 

England,  it  is  only  to  be  coniii- 

dered    ai    an  ornamental   tree. 

The  finest  specimens  of  it  that 

we   have   heard   of  are   in   the 

garden  of  Pope's  Villa  at  Twtck< 

enham,  but  beyond  the  found-  ' 

ation  of  the  wall  which  bounded 

what  was  Pope's  property, where 

it  is  67  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 

the  trunk  3ft.,  and  of  the  head 

70  fl.    This  splendid  tree,  which 

retains  its  leaves  till  Christmas, 

flowers,  but  never  produces  seed. 

In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stackpole 

Court,  where,  in  40  years,  it  has 

attained  the  height  of  60  ft.,  it 

ripens  seeds,  from  which  many 

youn^  plants  hare  been  raised, 

end  distributed  in  the  plantations. 

In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  in  30  years,  it  has  attained  the  height  of  35ft. 

In  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  at  Danibnstle  Park,  15  years  planted,  it  is  19  fi. 

high.     In  Ireland,  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  one,  35  years  planted,  is 

30  ft.  high ;  and  in  Louth,  at  Uriel  Temple,  there  is  one,  45  years  planted, 

which  is  5(t  fi.  high.    Price  of  plants  ana  seeds  as  in  the  preceding  sort. 


1  U.  F.  (A.) 

LuL  DIcL,  i.  p. 
0:^1  Dai-tMill.,t.|i. 
P,  uctliUK  ffaJI.  h 


i  Lam.     The  Carolina  Ash. 


Ul  i  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd. 


;  /  unulfMli  MMi.jU.  ^ 


Engraniiv-     HichL  N,  AmU.  8;L,  3.  L  1^ 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.      Leaflets  8 — 3  pairs,  oval,  petiolate,  serrated,  glabrous  and 
shining  above.     Flowers  calyculate.     Branches  glabrous,  andiTikethebuds, 
brownish.      Racemes  loose,   IJin.  long,  often  twin   from  the  same  bud. 
Pedicels  numerous,  umbellate.      Calyx  small,  campanulate.  (Don'i  Mill., 
adapted.)     A  tree,  from  30  fl.  to  50ft.  high ;  a  native  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Carolina.     It  was  introduced  in  1783,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Bctcription,  S^c.     This  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  readily  distinguished  by 
the  large  size  of  its  leaflets,  which  are  nearly  round,  but  acuminated,  and  sel- 
dom consist  of  more  than  two  pairs,  with  an  odd  one.    The  samaras  are  unlike 
those  of  any  of  the  preceding  sorts ;  being  flat,  oval,  and  often  almost  as  broad 
as  they  are  long.     The  tree  seldom  exceeds  30  it.  in  height ;  and  it  flowers  and 
fruits  when  15  ft.  or  SiOft.  high.     In  spring,  the  lower  suiface  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  young  shoots,  are  covered  with  down,  which  disappears  as  the  sum- 
mer advances.    This  species  is  limited  to  the  southern  states;  abounding 
chiefly  on  the  river  at  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina ;  and  upon  the  Ashley  and 
the  Cooper,  in  South  Carolina.  (^MUhx.)   In  America,  it  is  entirely  neglected 
as  a  timber  tree ;  and  in  Europe,  it  is  solely  considered  as  ornamental. 
t   15.  F.  (a.)  EPi'PTBBA   Vahl.     The  wiag-topped-«:«ied,  or /uFo-co/owed, 
Ash. 
ihFI.  Amn.Srpl..  1.  p.S.  i  Villi  Bitim.,l.p.sai  WiDd.  Si>.,l  (l  llC&i  Dool 


^;^^ 


1.  f««.,  I.  p.  aat 


;  F.  Uncu  Bac. 


Spec.  Ckar.,Sic.     Leaflets  lanceolate-elliptic,  subserralcd,  opaque,  and  downy 

beneath  on  the  vans.    Samara  cuneated,  obtuse  and  emaremate  at  the 

4h  4 
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•pa,  tttd  terete  M  the  bottom.  Ttmng  tonthei  pvm.  uiiuul  mA  wUte 
doa.  Barfc  ctunkj.  Flosoi  calrcnlMe.  Bu^browu.  (Doi^t  UilL,n. 
p.  55.)  A  tree,  30  &  ttfb ;  a  DKire  of  North  Amsicm,  from  Cuads  to 
Carolina.  Introdoceil  m  Ib23,  and  flowcnngin  Ksj.  There  arc  plant*  of 
thia  lort  in  the  Honicaltura]  Soattj't  Gardm,  and  in  the  afboretwa  of 
Hctwv.  Loditigea.  A  tree  in  tbe  fonner  colkction  «ai,  in  IB34,  15  ft. 
bi^  after  bd^  lOjeara  ptanted. 

J  16.  F.  (a.)  n^TXCA'RTA   rail.     Tbe  broad-fiiutcd  Aafa. 
Mtnu^aOm.    TiU  boa,  L  |l  « :  rm*  n  A>b.  Hft,  1  P  &:  Dh^  MDL, «.  |l  S& ;  UM. 

4>n-.  Oar^J^c.    Leaflets  »linoM  ■etaSe.i 

lau,  2  in.  lon^  and   1  in.  broad ;  hanog'tbe  larger 


1  riUooa  beneath. 


2  in.  loi^  aeule  at  both 
enda.  (Don's  Mill.,  h. 
p.  55.)  A  tret^  from  30  ft. 
to  Mft.  hi^;  a  mtJTe  of 


Vireinia  and  Carolina.     In- 

tro£iced  in  1724,  and  flow 

eriog  in  Haj.     Tbe  tree  of 

this  sort  in  the  aiiraretum 

of  the  Horticultural  Society 

was,  in    1S34,    lift,    high, 

after  hating  been  S  >ean  planted.    It  i>  Tcr;  eamlj  known  from  all  the  other 

American  aahea,  bj  the  leaves  djdng  o^  id  the  autumn,  of  a  fine  purple. 
1  17.  F.  (a.)  npa'NSA   WiUd.     The  expanded  Aah. 
UamacaUt*.    WIII<I.Bf[lBimu,^lED.i  DDD->MUI.,4.p59LiLo<U.Ctt,edttIS3K 
%H^iK.    F.aatibuiaA  Htri,  tVerliti. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaflets  5  pain,  3  in.  long,  ovUe-obloi^,  unequal!;  semteJ, 

•euminated,  glalM'oua,   but    not    shining,  petiolate.      Branches   gUmwa. 

Floweri  calyculate.     Young branchessreen, imobth.     Buds  brown.  (2>ni'i 

MiU.,  iv.  p.  55.)     A  tree  30  ft.  to  50  f£  hi^ ;  a  native  of  North  America. 

Introducnl  in  1824-,  and  flowering  m  May.     There  are  plants  of  this  sort 

in  tbe  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

X    IB.  F.  [*.)  Mi'xTA  Bine.     The  mixed  Ash. 
UimlVieatiim.    Bok  n  8t««»  ^T^  t.  p.  K ;  Dob*!  HUl.,  L  p.  55. 


3  IS.  P.  (a.)  pultbkulb'nta  Bote.    Thepowdery  Ash. 


*ar.,  Ic.  LuTHirtlhG«ilntiI\u«iiM,taB«l< 
tad.  iwW-rowinT.  lbBtfi¥fll.,^.».ttJ 
liaUM.  ■nilhnnrtiicXBMmi.    ■*•*■«•«*■ 


w^motb,  CD  loof  nctigica,  oUana,  trma. 
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t  SO.  F,  (a.)  rubicu'nda  Bote,    The  reddish^orm^  Ash. 

MdentifleaHtm.    Boic,  L  c. ;  Doa*»  BfilL,  4.  pi  56. 

Spec.  Ckor.t  Ae.  Leaves  with  3  pain  of  coriaceous  leaflets  rather  tomentose  beneath,  oblong,  acute^ 
a  little  toothed,  and  having  the  veins  and  petioles  reddish  beneath.  Buds  and  branchlets  grev. 
lpon*g  Mfli.^  iv.  p.  56L)  A  tree,  a  native  or  North  America.  Introduced  in  18S4,  and  flowering  in 
May.  We  have  not  seen  this  sort 

U  21.  jP.  (a.)  longifo^lia  Bosc,    The  long-leaved  Ash. 

Identyteathn.    Bosc,  L  c  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. 

Spec  Char.,  8fc.  Leaves  with  S  purs  of  leaflets,  shining  above,  but  tomentose  beneath,  and  on  the 
petioles.  Leaflets  oblong.lanceolate,  acuminated,  a  Uttle  toothed.  Branches  hairy.  (Don's  MUL, 
IV.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  flrom  ao  ft  to  40  ft  high  ;  a  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  18S4, 
and  flowering  in  May.       We  have  not  seen  this  sort 

2  22.  F,  (a.)  vi'ridis  Boic,    The  green  Ash. 

Jdttitificatkm.    Bosc,  L  c. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  pc  56. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18d6i 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  shining  above,  but  the  veins 
are  downy  beneath  ;  leaflets  oblong,  acute,  sharply  and  unequally  serrated. 
Branches  green.  {DoiCs  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.  A  tree  of  this  sort,  in  the 
arboretum  of  the  Hortictiltural  Society,  was,  in  1834,  13  ft.  high,  after  being 
8  years  planted. 

Y  23.  F,  (a.)  cine^ea  Bosc.    The  grey  Ash. 

Identiflcatim.    Boic, Le. ;  Don's  Mill,  4^  pl56.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,  but  the  veins  are 
rather  pilose  beneath;  leaflets  lanceolate,  unequally  toothed.  Buds  linear, 
grey,  puose.  (Don't  Mill,,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.  There  are  plants  of  this  sort 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Lodmges. 

$  24.  F,  (a.)  a'lba  Boic.    The  white  Ash. 

JdentiflcaHon.    Bosc,  I  c  ;  Don's  MUL,  4.  p.  56. 

Spnoil^fmes.    In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  there  are,  or  were  lately,  F.  carolinikna  Alba. 

P.  americftna  41ba  var.,  and  F.jmL'&lba  afflnis ;  but,  whether  any  of  them  is  a  synonyms  of  the  F. 

&lt>a  of  Bosc,  we  are  unable  to  determine 

Leaflets  laii> 
A 


ing  in  April  ana  may.  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  sort  being  in  British  gardens  under  this  name :  tne  white  ash  of  Cobbett  is  our 
F,  americSina. 

¥  25.  F.  (a.)  Richa'rd/  Bosc.    Richard's  Ash. 

IdeniifieaHoH,    Bom,  L  c  ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  5& ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836L 

Spec,  Char,,  j-c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  oblong,  acute,  toothed,  glabrous 
leaflets ;  but  the  veins  are  rather  pilose  beneath.  Branches  cinereous,  pilose 
at  the  bEue.  {Don**  Mill,,  iv.  p.  56^  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  flowering  there  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812.  There  are 
plants  of  this  sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

S  26.  F.  (a.)  ova^ta  Bosc,    The  oy&te4eaved  Ash. 

IdenHflcatiom.    Bosc,  L  c  ;  Don's  Mia,  4^  pk  5& ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 

SIpec,  Char,,  4-c.  Leaves  pilose  beneath,  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  that  are  ovate, 
acute,  equally  toothed.  Buds  fulvous.  (Don*s  Mil/,,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  flowerine  there  in  April  and  May.  Introduced 
in  1812.   There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 

y  27.  F,  (a.)  ni'gra  Bote,    The  black  Ash. 

Identifieatkm.    Bosc,  L  c. ;  Don's  Bfia,  4.  pk  5& ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S6. 

Spec;  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,  which  are  oblong, 
acuminated,  somewhat  sinuateiy  toothed.  Branches  blackish.  (Don*t  Mill,, 
iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  flowering  there  in  April 
and  May.  Introduced  in  1825.  A  plant  of  this  sort,  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was,  in  1834,  13  ft.  high,  after  being  8  years 
planted. 
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'jt  28.  F,  (a.)  Bixf PTiCA  Bogc.    The  eUipdc-Xrooni  Ash. 

liemtif^emUom,    Bok,  L  c  ;  Doa*i  MilL.i.  p^  5&  ;  LodtL  Cat,  ed.  18ML 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  pilose  beneath,  oUoDg, 
mucronate,  a  little  toothed.  Buds  fulvous.  Branches  brownish  bbck. 
(Don's  Afdl.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1824,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  There  are  plants  of  this 
sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  liOddiges. 

I  29.  F.  (a.)  fu'sca  Boic,    The  hrowu-imniched  Ash. 

UaUificaHom.    Bo*c,  L  c  ;  Doo'i  Mia.  4.  p.  56. 

Spec  Char.t  ^.  htmrt*  with  3  pftin  of  IcsfleCs,  glabroot  abovv,  bat  the  rdns  riOoot  beoeatb ; 
kafleCs  oblong,  mucronate,  uncquaily  toothed.  BrsDchct  brown.  {Don's  MOi^  it.  i>.  5&)  A  tree, 
a  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  18S3,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  We  are  not  aware 
of  thi«  sort  being  in  British  gardeu. 

J  30.  F.  (a.)  ruVa  Boic,     The  rufous-Jbar^  Ash. 

Idenijfieatkm.    Bo«,Lc;  Don*»  MilL,  i.  p.  56L 

Spec.  Char. titc-  Learei  with  S  pairi  of  leaflets,  beset  with  rnlbaa  hair*  beneath,  laaceolale,  acvan. 
nated,  cumdate.  anequalir  toothed.  {Don't  MilL,  ir.  p.  SS.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Horth  Ainerica. 
Introduced  in  IwS,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May ;  but  we  hare  not  seen  the  plant. 


J:  31.  F,  (a.)  panno'sa  Veni.  et  Bate.     The  cloth-like-^^oon/  Ash. 

Identification.    Vent,  et  Bote,  L  c. ;  Don**  Mia,  4.  p.  5& 
Bngramng.    The  plate  of  this  species  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  Spc,  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  villously  tomentose  beneath, 
petiolate,  ovate,  quite  entire,  attenuated  at  both  ends.  Buds  fulvous. 
Petioles  glabrous.  (Don's  Mill,,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Carolina. 
Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  Apnl  and  Bfay.  There  are  plants  of 
this  sort  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  there  is  a  tree,  at  Ham 
House  67  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  2  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head 
48  ft.  A  portrait  of  this  tree,  as  it  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  will 
be  found  m  our  last  Volume.  As  far  as  the  present  gardener,  Bfr.  James 
Loudon,  has  observed,  this  tree  has  never  flowered. 

5  32.  F,  Bo'scii  G.  Don.    Bosc's  Ash. 

Ueni^fieaiion.    Don*s  Mia,  i.  pi  55l 
Sgnomyme.    P.  nftna  Bote,  but  not  WiOd. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^v.    Leaves  with  3  pain  of  glabrous  leaflets,  oblong,  acuminate,  and  toothed.    Coma 
petioles  winged  at  the  base    Buds  blackish.   Branches  cinereous.  Flowers  naked.  (Dms*s  MICL, 


petioles  winged  at  the  base    Buds  blackish.   Branches  cinereous.  Flowe 
pi  5a)    A  tre^  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  in  May  and  June 


IT. 


m  33.  F,  (a.)  polemoniifo'lia  Pohr,    The  Greek- Valerian-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.    Poir.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  i.  p.  G6l  ;  Don's  Mia,  i.  p.  51 ;  LoddL  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Synon^met.    F.  ntoa  Detf.  Hort  Par.  el  Ar^,  L  pi  101 ;   P.  ttkn*  (appendiculkta)  Pen.  Emek,,  8. 
pcGM. 

Spec,  Char.,  4rc,  Leaflets  usually  4 — 5  pairs,  quite  glabrous,  sharply  toothed, 
ovate,  nearly  sessile,  approximate,  6 — 7  lines  long,  and  3  lines  broad,  acute. 
Petioles  a  httle  winged ;  common  petioles  winged.  Branches  of  a  livid 
lead-colour.  (Don's  Mill,,  iv.  p.  54.)  A  branched  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812.  There  are 
plants  bearing  this  name  in  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  bat  we 
can  see  nothing  in  their  leaves  resembling  any  species  of  Polemonium. 

i  34.  F.  (a.)  tbi'ptera  Nutt.    The  three-winged^ni^  Ash. 

Identification.    Kutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  9.  p.  23S. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  pL  5& 

Spec.  Ckar.^isc.  Leaflets  oborate,  entire,  tomentose  tienfeath,  oblique  at  the  base  Samara  bro^ 
eliipticu>boTate,  mosUy  3.winged,  attenuated  at  the  base,  l.seeded.  Seed  S-sided.  {Jkm't  MOL, 
iv.  p.  56.)    A  tree,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  in  oak  forests,  not  jet  introduced. 

1  35.  F.  CHiNE^NSis  Rojeb.     The  China  Ash. 

Identification.    Eoxb.  FL  Ind.,  1.  p.  15a  {  Don's  Mia,  4.  pk  5& 

Spec.  Char.t  9[e.  Leaflets  fttmi  3  to  7,  lanceolate,  serrated.  Panicles  axillary  and  tcn^anL 
Leaves  glabrous.    Lateral  leaflets  on  short  petioles,  and  smaller  than  the  tenninal  one,  whld^  ia 

Cotruded  on  a  winged  petiole.    Branches  erect    Flowers  apetalous.    PaBlelcs  droopiotf.    SMt 
nm  and  cunred.  CDon't  MUJ.,  W.  p.  55.^    A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  fttaa  IS  ft  toSOft.*  a 
natlire  of  China  i  aiidlkmchns\n  Av(^  >N«YML«i%TMft.\>Mn«k«ft^Sa  evades  teta^iaBritete.    * 
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!K  36.  F,  ScHiKDEA^'NA  Schlecht.     Schiede's  Ash. 

Identification.    Schlecht  et  Cham,  in  Linnca,  &  p.  1. }  Don**  Mia,  4.  p  65. 
Synonyme.     Paghra  ddbia  Rcetn.  et  SchuU.,  3.  p.  388. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Glabrous.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  sessile,  lanceolate,  bluntish,  quite  entire  leaflet*, 
or  with  a  few  obsolete  serratures  in  front ;  the  old  ones  the  longest,  and  attenuated  at  the  base  j 
all  thin,  shining  above,  and  paler  beneath.  Common  petiole  channeled.  Samara  nearly  Hnear, 
with  the  wing  hardly  dilated  in  fhmt,  elliplic-oblong,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  ending  in  an  oblique 
little  point.  Calyx  deeply  5.parted.  Stigmas  ^.  {Don's  MiU.,  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  10  ft.  to  15  (t 
high }  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  warm  situations.    Not  yet  introduced. 

Genus  VII. 


O'RNUS  Pert.     The  Flowering  Ash.    Lin,  Syst,  Didndria  Monog^nia, 

or  Polygamia  DiceVia. 

Identfficatkm,    Ten.  Ench.,  1.  p.  8. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  &}   Nutt  Oen.  Amer,  L  p.  6. ; 

LindL  Nat  Syst  Bot.,  p.  308. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  56.  * 
Sffnonymes.    i^Hxinus  sp.  of  the  older  authors ;  le  Frene  ft  Fleurs,  fir. ;  die  Utiheode  Eicbe,  Ger. ; 

Oren,  Hebretc  ;  Oreine  melia,  Greek. 
Derivation,    From  orot,  the  Greek  word  for  a  mountain. 

Gen,  Char,,  4^c,  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or  of  distinct  sexes.  Calyx  4- 
parted  or  4-toothed.  Corolla  4-parted ;  segments  long,  ligulate.  Stamens 
with  long  filaments.  Stigma  emarginate.  Samara  1 -celled,  1 -seeded, 
winged.  {Don's  Aitll,,  iv.  p.  56.) — Trees,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Asia  ;  with  impari-pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  or  axillary  panicles  of 
flowers,  distin^ished  from  those  of  the  common  ash,  by  having  corollas. 
Culture  and  pnce  as  in  the  American  species  of  /Hxinus. 

i   I.  O.  EUROPiE^A  Pers,     The  European  Flowering,  or  Manna,  Ash. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  9. ;  Sav.  Trat,  ed.  2.  1. 1. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4w  p.  56. 

Synonymes.  Fk^xinus  O'mus  Lin.  Sp.,  15101,  Smith  Fl.  Grac.^  1.  t  4.,  Hill,  /c,  t  1.,  Lam. 
III.,  9.  t  858.  f.  2.,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,  1.  p.  104.,  Church,  et  Stev.  Med.  Bot.,  2.  t  53.,  Lodd.  Cat, 
cd.  18J6;  F.  O'mus,  and  F.  pantculkU  MilL  Diet.,  No.  a  and  Na  4. ;  F.  florlfera  Scop,  Cam., 
No  1250.  i  F.  botrydldet  Mor.  Prtelud^  265. ;  P.  vutg&tior  Segn.  Ver.,  2.  p.  290. 

Engravings.  Fl.  Gra>c.,  1. 1  4. ;  Mill.  Fig.,  1 1. ;  Lam.  111^  9.  t  858.  f.  2. ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  1. 
p.  1(H.  t  36. ;  Church,  et  Stev.  Med.. Bot.  2.  t  53. }  N.  Du  Ham.,  1 15. }  and  the  plates  of  thia 
species  in  our  last  Volume. 

Varieties.  O'mus  rotundifMia  and  O.  americdna,  described  below  as  species,  are,  without  doubt, 
only  varieties  of  0.  europse*a ;  and  there  is  another  variety,  introduced  uma  the  Continent  in  18S5^ 
of  which  there  are  young  plants  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiget,  bearing  the  name  of  P.  O'mut 
globffera. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  with  3 — 4  pairs  of  lanceolate  or  elliptic,  attenuated, 
serrated,  stalked  leaflets,  which  are  entire  at  the  base,  villous  or  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  greenish  white.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  Flowers  complete  or  hermaphrodite.  Young  branches 
purplish  or  livid,  with  yellow  dots.  Buds  cinereous.  (Don's  Mill,,  iv.  p.  56.) 
A  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  fl.  high  ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Intro- 
duced in  1730,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

Properties  and  Uses,  This  species,  the  following  one,  and,  probably,  all 
those  of  both  the  genera  l^xinus  and  O^mus,  extravasate  sap,  which,  when 
it  becomes  concrete,  is  mild  and  mucilaginous.  This  sap  is  produced  in  more 
abundance  by  O^mus  europs^a  and  O,  rotundifolia,  than  by  any  other  species ; 
and,  collected  from  these  trees,  it  forms  an  article  of  commerce  under  the  name 
of  manna.  This  substance  is  chiefly  collected  in  Calabria  and  Sicily ;  where, 
according  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  GeofFroy,  the  manna  runs  of  itself  from 
the  trunks  of  some  trees,  while  it  does  not  flow  from  others  unless  wounds 
are  made  in  the  bark.  Those  trees  which  yield  the  manna  spontaneously 
grow  in  the  most  favourable  situations;  and  the  sap  runs  from  them  spon- 
taneously only  during  the  greatest  heats  of  summer.  It  begins  to  ooze  out  about 
mid-day,  in  the  form  of  a  clear  liquid,  which  soon  thickens,  and  continues  to 
appear  till  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  when  it  begins  to  harden  into  granules, 
which  are  scraped  ofi^  the  following  morning.    When  the  night  has  been  damp 
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or  rainy,  the  manna  does  not  harden,  but  runs  to  the  ground,  and  is  lost. 
This  kind  is  called  nianna  in  tears,  or  manna  lagrimi ;  and  it  is  as  pure  and 
white  as  the  finest  sugar.  About  the  end  of  July,  when  the  liquid  ceases  to 
flow  of  itself,  incisions  are  made  through  the  bark  and  soft  wood ;  and  into 
these  incisions  slender  pieces  of  straw  or  twig  are  inserted,  on  which  the 
manna  runs,  and,  coating  them  over,  hardens  on  them.  This  is  the  common 
manna  of  the  shops,  which  is  thus  collected  in  the  form  of  tubes;  and  it  is  called 
manna  in  cannoli,  or  manna  cannoll.  Another  and  inferior  sort  is  procured  by 
making  an  oblong  incision  in  the  trees,  in  July  or  August,  and  taking  off  a 
piece  of  the  bark  about  3  in.  in  length,  and  2  in.  in  breadth.  This  kind,  which 
IS  called  manna  grassa,  is  the  coarsest ;  but,  as  it  is  produced  with  least 
trouble,  and  in  great  abundance,  it  is  also  the  cheapest.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  cutting  out  a  piece  of  bark,  and  leaving  the  wound  open,  two  horizontal 
gashes  are  made,  one  a  little  above  the  other ;  in  the  upper  of  which  is  inserted 
the  stalk  of  a  maple  leaf,  the  point  of  the  leaf  being  fixed  in  the  lower  gash, 
80  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cup  to  receive  the  manna,  and  to  preserve  it  from  dust 
and  other  impurities.  The  greater  part  of  the  manna  of  commerce  is  procured 
in  the  latter  manner ;  and  it  is  imported  in  chests,  in  long  pieces,  or  granulated 
fi*agments,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  some  d^ee  transparent 
The  inferior  kind  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in  adhesive  masses,  and  is  moist  and 
unctuous  when  felt.  Manna  fi*om  the  ash  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetish 
taste,  accpmpanied  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness.  It  is  considered  aperient ; 
was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine ;  but  is  now  chiefly  used  to  disguise  other 
drugs  in  administering  them  to  children.  This  manna  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  manna  of  the  Scripture,  which,  as  already  observed  (p.646.)  is  obtained 
from  the  Alhdgi  Maur6rum,  and  is  known  in  the  East,  in  modem  times,  as  the 
Persian  or  Syrian  manna;  or  with  the  Arabian  manna,  which,  Burckhardt  tells 
us,  is  obtained  from  the  tamarisk.  A  similar  substance  is  also  obtained  horn 
the  larch  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  manne  de  Brian9on  The 
rhododendron,  the  walnut,  and  the  beech,  also, 
yield  an  analogous  substance,  as,  probably,  do 
various  other  trees;  for  the  sap  of  most  li^eous 
plants  is  more  or  less  sweet  and  mucilaginous ; 
mod,  consequently,  when  collected  in  any  quan- 
tity, susceptible  of  becoming  concrete  by  evapo- 
ration.    The  manna  of  Lebanon  is  the  gum 

mastic ;  and  the  manna  of  Poland  is  composed     ■"'■'  ■ "^ 

of  the  seeds  of  Olvc^ria  flidtans.    The  seeds 

of  O.  europse^a  ancl  of  O.  (e)  rotundifolia  are 

small,  as  exhibited  in  Jig,  1065 ;  they  have  an 

aromatic  flavour,  and  are  ver^  generally  em-    '^-k  ^      1065 

ployed,  in  Egypt,  for  seasonmg  food.   {Diet.  Clus.  d'Hist.  Nat. ;  Nouveau 

Cours  cCAgricy  ficc.)     This  and  the  other  species  of  O'mus  are  conunonly 

propagated  by  grafting  on  Frix- 

mus  excelsior;  and  as  the  stock 

in  this   case  is  a  much  more 

vigorous-growing    plant    than 

the  scion,  when  the  grafl  has 

been  made  a  foot  or  more  above 

ground,  the  stock  enlarges  on 

every  side,  so  much  more  than 

the  scion,  as  to  produce  the 

appearance  of  the  base  of  a 

column,  as  in^.  1066.  c;  and,  if,  afler  the  scion  of  (/mua  had  grown  to  the 

height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  it  were  headed  down  tolO  ft.  or  12  ft  and  budded 

or  |r&^d  with  the  common  ash,  the  scion  would  enlarge  on  every  side ;  and  if 

again  headed  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  second  graft,  and  r^nifled  with 

O^mus,  the  appearance  of  the  capital  of  a  column  would  be  produced^  as 
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tiffig.  1066. 4.  If,  again,  a  stock  of  the  caramon  uh  were  grafted  with 
O'mua,  and,  after  it  had  grown  one  ;ear,  were  headed  down  to  within 
1}  ft.  or  i  ft.  of  the  ^raft,  and  a  adon  of  the  common  ash  inserted  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  shoot  produced  were  grafted  with  (Xnius  at  the 
aame  distance  u  before,  and  if  this  practice  were  continued,  and  rfmus  and 
JHxinusgrafted  alternately  at  regular  distances,  till  the  stem  had  attained  the 
height  of  a  column,  say  of  10  ft.  or  IS  ft.,  the  appearance,  after  the  tree  had 
grown  for  some  yean,  would  be  as  in_;^.  1066.  b  ;  which  is  what  architects 
call  a  rusticated  column.  Again,  if  O'rnus  were  made  the  stock,  and  the 
common  ash  pafted  on  it,  and  allowed  to  grow  till  it  attained  the  height  of 
a  column,  and  if  it  were  then  grafted  with  O'mus,  the  appearance  would  be 
as  in^.  1066.  a,  which  is  that  of  the  Roman  iasces, or  of  acolumn  formed  out 
nf  spean.  The  most  singuhv  tree  of  O'mua  europa'a,  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
is  that  noticed  bv  Dr.  Nem,  as  growing 

in  the  Leyden  Botanic  Garden  in  1917.  —i..— 

In  the  Journal  of  a  HorticuUurat  TVur 
&c.,  p.  153.,  an  engraving  is  given  of  this 
tree,  together  with  its  mmendons ;  and 
Jig,  1067.  is  a  copy  of  this  engraving,  re- 
duced to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  This 
tree  was  planted  in  the  time  of  Boer- 
haere.and,  it  is  reported,  was  grafted  by 
the  professor  himself  i  it  must,  therefore,  ' 
be  considerahly  above  100  years  old. 
Its  trunk  in  1817  was  nearly  18ft.  high; 
and  from  the  ground  to  the  summit  of  the 
branches  was  about  24  ft.  The  aloping 
bark  at  the  j  unction  of  the  stock  and  graft 
was  quite  smooth  and  complete  all  round; 
a  bet.  Dr.  Neill  observes,  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  stock  and  graft 
had  oripnally  been  nearly  adapted  to  each  other  with  regard  to  size.  "  All 
roundthestem  are  numerous  knobs  and  distorted  protuberances,  producing  the 
most  singular  effbct.  In  no  place,  however,  ia  there  an;  appearance  of  canker 
or  disease,  the  bark  being  every  where  healthy.  The  stem  is  crowned  by  a 
thicket  of  insular  and  crowded  branches,  which  form,  upon  the  whole,  a  fine 
round  head."  (Hort.  Tour,  p.  134.)  While  the  revise  of  this  sheet  is  before 
us.  we  have  received  the  dimensions  and  a  portrait  of  this  tree  in  its  present 
state,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Remwardt  of  Leyden.  It  ia  still  a 
curious  tree,  hut  from  age  and  decay  consideraUy  different  from  the  figure 
above  given.  . 

Many  oddities  of  this  kind  might  be  produced  by  the  curious  gardener. 
The  idea  of  suggesting  them  occurred  to  us  some  yeare  ^o,  on  seeing  a  verv 
remarkable  specunen  in  theNew  Cross  Nursery,  which  has  been  since  removed. 
Theraisoneat  Purser's  Cross,  and  someat  Syon  ;  though  thelarvest 
tree  in  the  hitter  place  ^of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  our  last 
Volume)  appean  to  be  either  a  seedlbg  plant,  or  grafted  under  the 
fluiihce  of  theground,  as  no  protuberances  appear.  At  Kew,  there  is 
one,  of  which ^.  106S.  is  a  sketch  (e  being  a  view  from  one  side,  and 
/  a  view  from  the  opposite  side),  which  is  to  our  scale  of  1  in.  to 
12  ft.  There  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  O'rnus  americana  at  Kew, 
grafted  on  the  common  ash ;  but,  as  the  growth  of  the  two  spe- 
cies is  nearly  alike,  there  is  less  difference  between  the  scion  and 
the  stock.  (^Sg.  1071.  in  p.  1815.)  At  Gunnersbury,  the  same  r 
eflbct,  and  to  the  same  extent,  has  been  nroduced  bv  irrBftini  the  '  < 
variegated  on  the  common  sycamore; 
may  be  obtained  by  grafting  any  slow-growing  tree  on  a  fastfrowing- 
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j^.  Cltar^Sic.     Lares  with  3 — 5  paint  of  rouodisb-onte.  bluDtl.T seminl, 
alnxMt  tessile  leaflets,  which  are  narcow  at   the  bssc,  rather  small,  and 
gtabroui.     PetifJes  diaonded.     Flowers  with  pui|dish  petab, 
palTeamous.     Pediuicles  aiilUn.     Bmiches  aad  buds  brown.         -^ 
The  flowers  come  nut  in  tbe  spring,  before  the  leaTcs,  like  tbose        '.Ml 
of  other  tpecies  of  this  genus,  as  wefl  as  of  that  of  fVAxinus.     t^f/^ 
(DaiCt  ifiU-,  iv.  p.  5T.)     A  tree,  natiTe  to  Calabria  and  the     ^3U«9 
Lerant,  &c.,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  16  ft.  to  90fi.      ^^0^ 
It  flowers  in  April,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1697,     f^fTL 
where  it  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.  «-  40  ft.     What  has  been      ^w' 
ffjA  of  0.  europte'a  may  he  considered    as   applicable  to  this  1^ 

whkh,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  is  only  a  ratiety  of  it.  1069 


1  3.  O.  (B.) 


k  Purth.     The  American  Flowering  Ash. 


mmfmtmf     Ouljlf-imi 

Spec.  Char.,  4c.      Leaves 
with  S — 5  pairs   of  ob- 

nated,  shining,  serrated 
leaflets,  each  3—5  in. 
1oa|,  and  2  in.  broad,  and 
having  the  larger  veins 
rather  villous,  glaucous, 
and  paler  beneath,  the 
odd  one  rather  cordate- 
Flower*  with  petals,  dis- 
posed  in  terminal  pani- 
cles. Branches  brown- 
iifa  grey.  Buds  brovm. 
Samara  narrow,  obtuM, 


CHAP.  LXXV. 


OLEaVe£.       O'RNUS. 


■DucronBte.      {Zhn'i  Will.,  h.   p.  57.)      A   tree,  ■   native   of 

North  America,  wbere  it  grows  from  30  H.  to  40  ft.  Iiigh.    It  yU 

flowers  in  April  and  Maj,  and  wag  introduced  in   1S80.     The  jil 

difference  between  this  sort  and  O.  europs'a  is  bo  very  slight,  ■]• 

that  we  have  do  doubt  of  their  being  only  one  species.    There  are  Ir 

plants  in  the  Horticultural   Society's  fiarden,  in  the  arboretum  I 

of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.     The  tree  at  1 1 

Kew  is  grafted  on  the  common  ash ;  and^.  1071.  represents  two  ^'^ 
views  of  the  UunL,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12ft.    The  point  where 

the  scion  waa  inserted  in  the  stock  is  indicated  at  g,  and  the  cir-  ^^ 

cumstance  that  the  former  has  enlarged  nearly  as  much   as  the  jf 

latter,  is  a  proof  that  0.  (e.)  americina  is  a  more  robust-growing  U 

plant  than  O.  europx^ ;  but  by  no  means  that  it  is  a  different  ma 

species.     When  no  other  mode  can  be  obtuned  of  rendering  a  iF 

tree  gardenesque,  that  of  giving  the  trunk  an  architectural  base,  I 

bj  grating  a  slow-growing  on  a  fast-growing  species,  may  be  re-  J" 

sorted  to  with  success.      Perhaps,  also,  the  application  of  the  ^" 

art  of  grafting  might  be  worth  adopting  for  certain  ornamental  l"^' 
trees  to  be  planted  in  exposed  situations ;   for  the  architectural  base  I 
strongly  expressive  of  stability. 

t  4.  O.  floribu'nda  G.  Don.     The  abundant-flowered  Flowering  Ash, 

linilifiailiOii.     O.  Don  In  Loud.  Hoit  Bril.,  pi  11.  ;  Don't  Mill.,  4.  ]L  57. 

Spmii^mt.     Frillnui   AarUi&nda   D.  Dem  Prod.  Fl    Ktp.,  p.   KB.,    Uail  ft  tnd.,  1.  p.  ISO.,   P 

fif^iuiv*-    Wall,  Fl.  Rar.  AiiiL,  i,  t,  fTT.  i  (ml  varjlg.  1072 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  with  2 — 3  pairs  of  elliptic-oblong,  acuminated,  s 

rated,  glabrous,  stalked  leaflets,  and  '  '  '  ■   -    " 

terminal,   or    odd, 

one     the    largest,     m^g 

Panicles    terminal, 

compound,      thyr- 

aoid.  Petals  linear, 

clavate  (ex  WiM.); 

oval,    oblong,   ob- 
tuse  (ex  D.  Dan). 

Samara  linear,  or 
narrow-  spatbulate, 
obtuse,  en  tire.  Bark 
ash-coloured,  dot- 
ted. Brancblets 
compressed.  Flow- 
ers white.  (Don'i 
MUl.,  iv.  p.  75.) 
A  tree,  a  native 
of  Nepal,  where  it 
grows  to  (he  height 
of  soft,  or  40ft. 
.  It  flowers  in  April, 
and  was  introduced 
in  \%'12.  There  was  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  against  the  conservative  wall,  which  died  in  the  spring  of  1836. 
Notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  this  species,  we  do  not  see  any  thing  in 
that  circumstance  to  prevent  it  from  being  merely  a  geographical  variety  of 
O'mus  americuna  or  O.  europte^.  Though  nouiing  can  alter  the  nature 
of  a  plant,  yet  physical  circumstances  may  to  a  considerable  extent  alter  its 
habits,  and  even  its  constitution.  The  common  European  ash,  if  cultivated 
in  the  Himalayas,  would,  after  many  generations,  in  all  probability  become 
as  tender  as  O.  floribunda;  and,  in  like  manner,  O,  flonb^nda,  after  being 
cultivated  for  several  generations  in  Europe,  would  in  all  probability  become 
as  hardy  as  O.  europte'a. 
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5»  5.  O.  STRIA^TA  Swt.    The  ttn^eMarhed  Flowering  Aflb. 

KentifiaUkm.    Swt  Hort  Brit,  p.  £66.  j  Don'«  MllL,  4.  p.  57. 
Sifmyme.    Aixinu*  ftrULU  /lo«c  ex  Sprei^.  StftL,  1.  p.  95. 

5jBm.  CSbar,  ^c  Leaves  with  7  pain  of  leaflets,  which  are  vUloiu  beneath,  as  weU  as  the  petioles, 
and  oblong,  petiolulate,  acute,  toothed.  Buds  green.  Branches  striated.  iptm*a  Mt'll.t  iv.  p.  57.) 
A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  90  ft.  It  flowers  in  Apnl  and 
May,  and  was  introduced  in  1818.    We  have  not  seen  this  sort 

App.  i.     Hardy  Species  ofO'mus  not  yet  introduced. 

ex  xanikojeulSida  6.  Don :  iPMLxinus  xanthoxylflldes  Wall.  Cat.,  Ka  S833. ;  has  the  leaves  pinnate; 
wid  5  leafleu,  which  are  small,  oblonc,  Upering  to  the  base,  with  the  apex  crenated,  and  almost  sessile. 
Flowers  lateral,  aggregate.  Fruit  lateral,  aggregate.  Samaras  with  emarginate  wings.  A  tree, 
native  to  Sirinaghur 

O.  MoorcrqfmML  G.  Don)  Ft^xinut  Moorcroftitfna  WaU.  Cat,  Na  8834.;  has  the  leaves  pinnate; 
«nd  leaflets,  which  are  5,  oblong,  acuminated  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  almost  sessile,  paler  beneath, 
finely  denticulated,  the  odd  one  the  largest  Fruit  disposed  in  simple,  aggregate,  lateral  racemei. 
Samara  with  an  emarginate  wing,  furnished  with  a  little  point  in  the  centre  of  the  notch.  A  tree, 
native  to  Luddac,  in  the  East  Indies.  ^      ^      ^       ^ 

O.  uropk0ila  G.  Don ;  FHixinus  umpb^lla  fVall.  CaL^  Ka  88S5.  Leaves  pinnate,  on  long  petioles. 
Leaflets  a-.?,  on  long  petiolules,  membranous,  ovate-oblong,  long-acuminated,  serrated.    Peduncles 

Snicled,  axillary.    Flowers  much  smaller  than  those  of  0.  floribonda.    A  tree,  native  to  Stlbet,  on 
e  Pundua  Mountains.  {D<M*t  M41L,  iv.  p.  57.) 

App.  ii.  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Sorts  of  Frdxinus  and  (ymus 
in  the  Arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  Horticultural 
Society s  Garden^  with  their  Names  referred  to  the  different 
Species  to  which  they  are  presumed  to  belong. 

The  names  which  are  applied  to  the  same  plants  in  the  Hadcney  and  Chiswick  ooOertions,  and  in 
the  Arboretum  BrUemnicum,  are  in  small  capitals;  and  those  of  which  there  are  plants  in  the 
Chiswidc  Garden,  but  not  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  have  the  letters  H.  S.  placed  after  them. 


NaniM  in  the  Hackney 

Ailwrctiiin,  md  in  the 

Hart.  8oe.  Gwdai. 


IdmtificatSon*.  or  namw  of 

tpeciM  and  TarictlOT 
to  which  the  plant*  belong. 


F.  acuminkta. 
amarissima. 

aMBKITA^NA. 


F.  ameriduia  acuminita. 
excelsior  parvifblia. 

aMBXICA^NA. 


&Ibavar.,  H.& 
fclbaa(nnis,H.& 
gl&bra,H.S. 
iJkjiro\tk, 
ovklis,  RS. 
retdsa,  H.& 

angustifdlLs,  H.& 

•igtetea. 

•trovlrena. 

carolinitoa. 
roAUis,RS. 
Mba  var.,  H.& 
UUfttUa,  H.& 

vinirea. 

crispa,  H.S. 

cOrvidieni. 

elltptica. 

epfptera. 

BXCELSIOB. 

ANotnrnro^jLA, 

H.S. 
arg^ntea,  H.& 


var. 
var. 
var. 

i^ATiro^ua. 
var. 
var. 
excelsior  var. 
parvifbUa. 
atrovlrens. 
am.  caroUnUAa. 
var. 
var. 
var. 

cin^rea. 
exc^ior.  var. 
am.  c6rvidena. 
eUiptica. 
eptptera. 

BXCB'LSIOR. 

ANGuanpo^Lia. 
fbliis  argtoteis. 


atrovlrens,  H.SL  excelsior  var. 


afirca 

WXfL.  abob'nt. 

FlTNOO'aA. 
BOaiZONTA^LIS. 

jABn'nBA. 
na'na. 
nigra,  H.& 
p&Tlida,  H.& 

rB'ifOULA. 

Striped  bark.RS. 
unduUiU,  R& 
vBBBi'co'aa. 

TEBBUCO'SA  PB'N- 

DULA,  RS. 
VBBnaiXA'TA. 

cxpftnsa. 
floribonda,  R& 
fAsca,  R& 
glaAca. 


parvifblij 
po'l.  abob'nt. 

FDNOO^SA. 
HOBIZONTA^fl. 
JASPI'DBA. 
NA^IA. 

var. 
var. 

Jaspidea. 
var. 

VEBBUCO^SA. 
VBBaUCO'BA  rB'N. 
DULA. 

vbbticiixaYa. 

expAnsa. 
(/mus  floribdnda. 
F.  am.  var. 

gla6ca. 


heteroph^lla,  RS.     ex.  neterophf lla. 
boriaontilisi  H.&      ex.  var. 


Names  in  the  Hackney 
ArboreCam,  and  In  the 
Hort.  8oe.  Garden. 

F.^ugUndifblia. 
]4ncea. 

i.ENTisaro'LiA. 
pb'ndula. 

LU^CIOA. 

Iticida  opica,  R& 

lyriita. 

microphf  lla,  RS. 

monophylla,  R& 

nkna,  RflL 

nigra. 
(Xmus. 
0.  aroeric&na. 

europcX  RS- 

globtfera. 

latifblia,  H.S. 
ovita. 
oxycArpa. 
oxyphyUa. 
oxyphf  Ila  Stewens. 
p&flida. 
pannbsa. 
parvifitlia.  . 
parvirblia  var. 
parvifbiia  mi^or,  RS. 
p^ndula,  H.& 
pennsylv&nica. 
platycarpa. 
jM>lenionuf61ia. 
pub^scens,  RS. 
pubteens  lonaif  Mia. 
parvifblia. 
virens,  RS. 
quadrangutiris. 
quadranguttta,  R9L 
quadrangutttris  ncr- 

v5sa. 
retbsa. 
Richitd/. 
rotundifblia. 
talicifblla. 
«ambuciMi& 

crispa. 
simplicifblia. 
Theophi4tt<. 
virens. 
vtridla. 


IdentMcatiaat,  or 

Bpecio  and  TsrieCici 
tevhirhthe   ' 


P.  am.  /uglandifolia. 

kincea. 

rBumsciPO'LiA. 

PB'lfDULA. 

am.  liicida. 

lyrkta. 
am.  var. 
ex.  heteroph^la. 

nftna. 
am.  nigra. 
0.  europe^a. 
(e.)  ameridna. 
europse^a. 
(e)  var. 
(e.)  UtifSilia. 
P.   am.  ovAta. 
ex.  parvifiMia. 
parvifbUa. 
parvifMia. 
parvifblia  var. 
am.  panndsa. 
ex.  parvifMia. 
parvifblia. 
parvifblia. 
p^ndula. 
am.  pennsvlvinica. 
platycirpa. 
poleinonjlfblia. 
pubesocna. 
puli^soens  kmgUbiia 
parvifblia. 

am.  quadranguAta. 
quadrangulkia. 
quadrangaUta  BCfw 
vosa. 


RichArdi 
ex.  parvifblia. 

aaUcifUia. 
am.  sambuGlfbriA. 

var. 
ex.  hctcropbflla. 
am.  TheonhriksKi 
ex.  parvifblia. 

vukUaw 
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App.  ill.  List  of  the  Sorts  of  Yr&xinus  and  O'mus  in  the  Arbo- 
retum of  Messrs,  Loddiges^  and  in  the  Chiswick  Garden^  arranged 
alphabetically  under  the  different  Species  to  'a:hich  they  are  pre- 
mined  to  belong. 

The  names  which  are  applied  to  the  came  plantc  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  MeMrt.  Loddigei,  or  the  Chiswick  Garden,  are  in  mall  capitals.  The  synonymes,  when 
more  than  one,  are  in  Italics. 


Namca  of  Species  and 
their  Varieties 
in  the  ArUBrit. 

F.  amxucaNa. 


am.  acuminitta. 
carolinikna. 
c&rvidens. 
cplptera. 
elUptica. 
glaaca. 

^uglandifblia. 
l&ncea. 
latifJiUa. 
li^oida. 
lyr&ta. 
nlffra. 
bvata. 
pannbsa. 
pennsylvinlca. 
platynirpa. 
/wlemoniifblia. 
pubescens 

longlfbUa. 

parvifblia 
quaorangxiUlta. 


Names  in  the 
Chiswick  and  Hackney 
Artioretiinis. 

P.  ambbica''na. 
dlba  var.,  H.S. 
diba  qjgrtnis,  H.S. 
glabra^  H.S. 
ovdiis,  H.S. 
retdsa,  H.S. 
earoUmdna  6iba 
9or.m  H.8. 
UUima.H.8. 
mm^H.S. 
/Atca,  H.S. 
likcUlaopAea,  H.S. 
micropkpUa,  H.S. 
ptMsceiu  lAraUfH.  8. 
Bambucifbiia  crUpa. 
acuontnata. 
carolinitoa. 
cArridens. 
epfptera. 
elUptica. 
glanca. 
iuglandifbUa. 
l&ncea. 
latifblia. 
ItkMa. 
lyrHta. 
niffra. 
ovftta. 
pannbsa. 
pennsylvinica, 
platyc&rpa. 
nolemoniift 


Names  of  Species  and 

their  Varlctim 

io  theArb.Brit. 

F.  BX.  ANOUVriFO'LU. 

atroTlrens. 
expinsa. 

rO  LII8  ABOB^NTBIfl. 


polemonlifblia. 
puMscens,  H.S. 
iongifblia. 
parvifblia 
quadrangul^ris. 
quadra$tguiita,  H.S. 
quadrangull^ta  ner-    quadranguUta  ner- 


vbsa. 
retiisa. 
Rich&rdi. 
«ambucifblia. 
Thcophr&sti. 

BXCB^LSIOB. 


vbsa. 
retbsa. 
Rich&rdi 
sambucifbUa. 
Theophr&sti 
EXcruioB. 

n)gra,  H.S. 

pdUida,  H.S. 

atrovirenSf  H.S. 
angustifblia,  H.S. 
korixontdlis,  H.S. 
er.  unduiAta,  H.  S. 


PUNGO^. 

heCeroph^IUk 

HOBIZONTA^Ua 
JASPI'DBA. 


na'na. 

norrbsa. 
panrilblla. 


O. 


pb'ndula. 

mlicirblia. 
tebbi;co*8a. 
tbrruco'ba  pb'n- 

BULA. 
TBBTICILLA>A. 

vfridiA 

i-BMTISCiro'UA. 
AENTINCIP.  PB'M- 
DllLA. 
EUBOPJK'A. 


(euroDs»*a)  ameri. 

cana. 
(euroMB^a)  latlfbUa, 

floribdnda. 


Names  In  the 

Chiswick  and  Hackney 

ArboKtums. 

F,  EX.  ANGUmrO^LIAa 

Btrovlrens. 
expinsa. 

EX.  PO'UM  AAOB'iro 
TEI& 

ex.  arg^nUa,  H  & 

FUMObBA. 

keieropbpila,  H.8. 
mommkella,  H.8, 

EX.  HOBIZONTA^UB. 
EX.  JASPI'DBA. 

eM.  tpUhdripedbark^ 

H.S. 
EX.  naVta. 
ndnOf  H.S. 
nenrma. 
pan^dUa.. 
parv\fblia  war. 
petrvifblia  mdjor, 

H.S. 
tfnutriteitiM, 
argiiUea. 
€*.  oArea. 
foxyodrpa. 
oxypk^Ua. 
oiyvtrtfUa  Stevens. 
pdtMa. 
rotund^fbUa. 
rlrcas. 

EX.  PB'ITDULA. 

pindula.  H.S. 
saUcifbUB. 

EX.  TEEBUCO^SA. 
EX.  ▼EBBUOO''8A 

PE'iruULA. 

EX.  vbeticillaVa. 
viridis. 

^ENTIBCIPO'UA. 
Z.ENTiaCIPO'^L.  PE'lf. 
DULA. 
0.  BUBOPJB^A,  H.S, 

F.  Q^miu. 
O.  i^ob^era* 
O.  americioB. 


laUfbHa,  H.& 
F.  floribdnda,  H.a 


Many  of  the  names  given  in  the  above  Appendixes,  as  placed  against  plants  In  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges*s  arboretum,  are,  doubtless,  synonymes  for  the  same  M>rt ; 
nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  case  to  such  an  extent  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed ;  for  the 
European  and  American  ashes  vary  so  much  in  their  foliage,  that  many  of  the  varieties  are  remark, 
ably  distinct :  and  all  of  them  are  beautiftiL  To  close  observers  of  nature,  the  common  British  ash 
varies  exceedingly  in  its  foliage;  not  only  where  it  occurs  in  native  woods,  but  in  artificial  plantations ; 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  American  ash  is  equuly  subject  to  variation.  The 
worst  circumstance  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  ash  is,  that  it  will  only  thrive  in  certain  soils 
and  situations ;  and  we  would,  therefore,  recommend  those  who  wish  to  posseM  complete  collections 
•f  thriving  trees  to  be  particular  in  choosing  such  a  soil  and  situation  for  them  as  is  found  congenial 
to  P.  excelsior.  (See  p.  1214.)  The  common  oak  varies  as  much  in  its  foliage  as  the  common  ash  ;  and  it 
may  be  asked  by  the  general  reader,  how  it  happens,  that,  wAile  there  are  upwards  of  a  score  of 
varieties  of  the  latter  for  sale  in  the  nurseries,  were  is  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  former. 
The  reason  is,  the  ash  propagates  flreely  by  budding  and  grafting ;  but  the  oak  by  neither  of  these 
modes,  except  with  extreme  difficulty.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  varieties  of  the  common  and  Turkey 
oaks,  propagated  for  sale  in  the  nurseries,  would  be  ten  times  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  com. 
roon  and  American  ashes.  It  is  true,  the  oak  is  prtmagated  l)y  inarching,  and  even  oocadooBlly,  as 
it  may  be  seen  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol  xiL,  by  wbip-gratting,  but,  by  both  modes,  always  with  difficulty 
and  uncertainty. 
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JASHrNUH  Foriioel.     The  Jashinb.    Lot.  Syil.  Diiodria  Monogjnia. 
Ueiuillailiim.    Fonluwl  Xgyp,  Anb.,  pSB.)  Dodon.  PmpL,  p.  UST.^    Tourn.  IiuC,  SX.:  Lin. 
0«,  Ko.  17.;  Jim  OeiL,  loti  R.  Br  Prod,,  p.  SSI,:    Qwin.  Frucl.,  1.  p.  ISS,  LtS.,  LuL  111, 
t.7.;  UBdLNiU.9ritBot„Mrtil.,  pSOS.;  don-.  rfilL.t  p.SS. 
Sfivmrma.    Mawgnan  Um.  j  J«umlDC)  Jmiln,  FT.  and  Grr. ;  BchHmin,  Gtr. ;   GdiuaiK, 

Ilat.i  Jumln,  Span 
OttimatSm.  Llnuui  dniia  thii  name  from  »■,  ■  iloM,  wid  uMf ,  untU :  bul  Ihe  kriI  oI  Ibc 
Boven  hu no nKmbliinu  to  thut  of  Ihc Tli^ct.  Fsnkoel,  In  hli  .J^mi.  rfroi.,  pS9.,UTitliU 
It  li  ukcn  ftom  Uie  Anbljn  Dime  of  the  pluil,  Yimim,  wfakh  iniein  much  moie  probaWt. 
Gim,  C*ar.,  *c.  CaJifii  tubular,  5— 8-«oothed  or  5— 8-cleft.  Com/la  5— 8-cleft. 
Stigma  8-lobed  or  bifid.  Berry  didymoui,  having  one  of  the  [ohes  tisually 
abortive.  Seedi  without  albiunen.  (Don'i  MUl.,  (v.  p.  59.)— Twining  or 
rambling  shrubs.  Leaves  umple  or  compouDd,  mostly  evergreen.  Petioles 
articulated.  Flowers  white  or  yellow,  odoriferous.  Propagated  readily 
by  cuttings  in  common  garden  soil,  and  usually  grown  against  walls. 


mi.J.t 

lintlifieMloti.    LlK.  Sp.,1. 


s  L.     The  sprig-producing,  or  thmbby,  Jasoiine- 


lycine  s^menis  subu- 


...    ./.  beterophfllum  HiriKlt,  Lot.  Adi.,'B.3B3.  t.S90. 
Sngratitgi,     Bot.  Mag.,  13.  L  t6l. ;  Scbmldt  Btuni.,  3.  L  IW.  i  and  Oawfig.  WS. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Leaves  alternate,  trifoliolate,  and  simple,  glabrous;  leafleu 

obovate  or  cuneiform,  obtuse.    Branches  angular.   "       ' 

late.     Peduncles  terminal,  by  threes.     Corolla 

yellow,  with  oblong  obtuse    segments.    (ZJon't 

MUL,  iv.  p.  63.)    A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south 

of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  Levant,  where  it 

grows  from  6  fl.  to  6  fl.  high,  and  flowers  from 

May  till  October.     It  was  introduced  in  1570, 

and  is  frequent  in  British  gardens,  where  it  forms 

a  very  desirable  subevergreen,  either  for  planting 

in  borders,  or  against  walls;   flowering  freely.  If 

and  ripening  abundance  of  fruit,  which  is  black 

when   ripe.     It   sends   up   numerous   suckers; 

which,  when  it  is  desired  that  the  plant  should 

assume  a.  gardenesque  character,  stiould  all  be  , 

removed,  leaving  the  branches  to  proceed  from  C 

a  single  stem,  or  from  two,  three,  or  any  other 

small  and  limited  number  of  stems.     On  I 

other  hand,  when  the  plant  is  intended  to  i 

aume  a  picturesque  or  natural  habit,  it  should  be  allowed  to  throw  up  suckers, 

unlimited  by  any  thing  but  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  with 

reference  to  soil  and  other  plants.    In  the  last  character,  it  is  a  verytuit- 

able  plant  for  the  front  of  a  picturesque  or  wild-looking  shrubbery.     Ptants 

ofthis  species,  in  the  London  nursenes,  are  S5i.  a  hundred ;  at  Bollwyller, 

half  a  franc  per  plant;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  each. 
Varittg.    A  arinl-dfmble  Sower  hai  teen  obaerred  oi  a  plant  of  th 
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«  2.  J.  Hu'Nti^  L.    The  humble,  or  Italian  yeliow.  Jasmine. 

UnUilkalimt.  Un.  80.,  I.  p.;.  j  Vihl  Enum.,  1.  p.  3S.  i  Don'i  HUL,4.  plSI;  Lodd.  Cn,,(d.l83S. 
Eittriimtgi.  BoL  Rig.,  LSk.,  BoL  Eyit,  ta  t.i.;  Knoi.  Tlw,,  1.  L  L  i  SctimiillBiuiii.,  1. 1*9.  1 
wid  ourA- 107*- 

Spec.  CAar.t  ^c.  Leaves  alternate,  acute, 
trifoliotate,  and  pinnate.  Branches  an- 

fular.    Calycine  segmentB  very  short, 
'lant  glabrous.    Peduncles  terminal,   I0T4 
twin,ortetiiary,  3-flowered.    Corolla 
yellow,  with  oblong  obtuse  segment*. 
(Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p.  63.)     An  erect 
shrub,  a  native  of  Madeira,  where  it 
STOWS  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  flowers  £ 
from  June   till   September, 
introduced  in  1656,  and  is  no 
quent  in  collections,  being  annually 
imported  from  Genoa,  with  the  orange 
tree ;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  called 
the  Italian  yellow  jasmine.     There 
are  vigorous-growing  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.    Price  If.  6if.  or  8>.  per  pluit. 

•  3.  .7.  iieterophv'lluh  Roxh.     The  various-leaved  Jasmine. 
Unarfialion.    Rnib.  Fl.  Ind.,  ].  p.jq.  mdlUi  Dnn'i  MUL,«  p.es. 
Slnu'iniH't.    J.  aTMieum  llamtll.  KSS.     In  Ncisl  It  li  Dillrd  noajcf-  and  JtTuw. 
Engraviivt.    V'llL  PL  Atilll.  Rir.,  a  L  n&  i  ud  milflt.  WS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Arboreous.  Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  trifoliolate,  oblong- 
elliptic  or  broad-ovate,  acuminated,  waved,  lucid,  firm,  glabrous.  Panicles 
terminal,  trichotomous, 
fastigiate^  corymbose, 
downy.  Calyx  urceo- 
late,  with  short  subu- 
late teeth.  Segments 
of  the  corolla  oblong, 
equal  to  the  tube  in 
length.  Leaves  vary- 
ing in  size  and  form. 
(Don'«M//.,iv.p.63.) 
This  species,  in  its  na-  - 
live  country  (Nepal), 
grows  to  a  middle-sized 
tree,  with  long  round 
branches,  which  have  a 

tendency  to  become  rambling.  In  British  gardens',  into  which  it 
duced  in  1S20,  it  is  always  planted  a^nst  a  wall;  and  it  appears  to  be  as 
hardji  as  J.  revolutum,  the  next  species.  Plants  against  the  wall,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  have  stood  out  since  1832,  and  have  flow- 
ered freely.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  fia- 
grant. 

■  4.  J.  bevold'tum  Ker.     The  revolute^auwrrrf  Jasmine. 

IdcHlficnliaH.    KeiBm.  Rts.,  1. 1%;  Slmi  Bol  Hig,,  LlTSl.;  DWi  UUL.l.  |i>6i.i  Uidd.CiL, 

A/mm^mJrt-    J-  chnt&nlhcinum  Rotb,  PI  /od..  1- p.  93.';  the  HcpaL  rellow  JumkiK. 

£iVtnH<i£i.    Bat  Reg..  1.178.)  Bol  BIw,  1. 1711.  i  But.  Catt,  L 966. 1  (nd  oui^.  107& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  alternate,  pinnate.     Leaflets  5 — 7,  ovate-lanceolaU 

or  elliptic,  glabrous,  on  short  petiolules.    Corymbs  terminal,  compound. 

Calycine  teeth  very  short,  mucronate.  Branches  angular,  glabrous.   Leaves 

shining,  and  flowers  bright  and  yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  (Don't  Mill.,  iv. 

p.  64.)    A  rambling  shrub,  a  native  of  the  mountunous  countries  north  of 

Hindostan  and  of  KepaL    Introduced  in  IBIS,  and  produuin^  iM  tm^ 
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yellow,  very  frBgrant,  flowers  from  May  to 
October.  In  British  gardeng,  it  wai  for 
■ome  time  aAer  its  firat  introduction  kept 
in  the  greenhouse,  or  conaervatorv,  but  it 
ie  now  commonly  treated  as  a  wall  shrub, 
where  it  baa  attained  the  height  of  13  ft., 
and  it  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as 
any  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  readily 
propBgatedb);cuttings,andisftfine  grower 
and  flowerer  in  any  common  soil  and  ei- 
poaure.  There  are  splendid  plants  of 
It  Bgunst  the  coDservatife  wall  in  the 
London  Horticdturel  Sodet/s  Garden. 
Plants,  b  the  London  nurseries,  arc 
U.  6d.  each ;  at  New  York,  one  dollar. 


ERUH  D.  Don.     The  downy  Nepal  Jasoune. 


m  5.  J.  {K) 
liaUfaOion.    T).  Don  PnxL  Fl.  Nrp,  p.  Its. ;  Du't  MIIL,  «.  p.  .  . 

Spec.  Ckar.,Sfc.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate.  Leaflets 
7 — 9;  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  acuminated, 
sessile,  downy  while  young.  Branches  angular, 
downy.  Peduncles  elm^ted,  l-flowered,  termi- 
nal, subcorymbose,  downy.  Teeth  of  calyx  short. 
Segments  of  corolla  5 — 6,  obtuse.  Flowers  yel- 
low, and  smaller  than  those  of  J.  reToliltum. 
(Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p.  64.)  This  sort  so  closely 
resembles  the  preceding  one,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  its  beii^  only  a  variety  of  it.  There  is  a 
verylargeplant  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  which  has  stood  out  on  the  bbhic  wall 
with  J.  revoIAtum  since  1832.  Introduced  in 
1827,  and  growing  so  vigorously  in  British  gar- 
make       ■^      -  "" 


It  i: 


a  shoot  6  ft.  ( 


i  t.  6.  J.  ofpicina'le  L.    The  officinal,  i 


Spec.  Char.     Leaves  opposite,  {nnnate;  leaflets  ovate,  acuminated,  terromal 
one  longest.    Young  bads  erectish.     Plant  glabrous.     Branches  angular. 
C«lydne  segmenu  A,  subulate.     CorcJla  white,  4— A-eleft,  sweet-acented. 
{Don't  MiU.,  iv.  p.  63.) 
Variehet. 

IL  J-o.  2_/o«j  argenteit  Lodd.  Cat.  bas  the  leaves  striped  with  white, 

AL  J-  0.  S/oliit  a&rat  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  striped  with  yellow. 

Xk.  i-o.  *Jldri6ut  pirnif  Hort.  has  the  flowers  double,  but  ia  very  rare. 

Detcription,  ^c,     A  climbing  shrub,  «   native  of  Asia,  from  the  coast  of 

Malabar  to  Georgia ;   growing  abundantly  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cancasus, 

■"  woods.     It  generally  loses  i*-  '■"■—-  ■"  • 


,  especially  ii 


exposed  situabODSi  but,  as  its  young  shoots  are  of  a  fine  de^  gf»,  vl 
the  plant  is  generally  covered  with  them,  it  has  die  appearance  at  uiat  seaaon 
of  an  evergreen,  llie  shoots  are  frequently  produced  T  R.  or  8  ft.  in  laigth, 
and  upwards.    It  is  uucertun  when  it  was  introduced  into  Europe ;  but  it  bw 
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been  cultivated  in  tfae  gardens  of  conventt  from  time 
imnienioriBl ;   and   it  in  nutuialbcd  in   the   louthem 
vallevB  of  SwitzerianJ,  particularly  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Ai^e.     Jt  was  ho  cammon  in  Britiah  earJens 
in   the  time  of  Gerard,  that  "  Master  Lyte  "  tliougbt 
it  was  indigenous.     It  is  to  be  found  in  gardena,  and 
against  houses,  in   every  part  of  Europe,  from   the  ^ 
Meititerranean,  as  far  north  as  Wanaw;  where,  how- 
.(;ver,  it  requires  the  green-house  during  winter.     It 
dowCTK,  more  especially  in   moist  seasons,  or  wIkq 
supplied  with  water, from  the  end  of  May  till  October; 
but,  like  many  other  planti  proliGc  in  side-suckcn,  it  / 
verv  seldom  producesfruit,eveii  in  the  south  of  France  ' 
and  Spain.     This  year,  1836,  there  are  a  few  fruit,  with  perfect  seeds,  on  our 
plant,  at  Bayswater. 

Propet^i  and  l/iei.  The  flowers  are  highly  odoriferous ;  and,  though 
they  do  not  yield  an  oil,  yet  they  are  much  employed,  in  France  and  Italy,  to 
communicate  their  odour  both  to  oils  and  spuits  ;  and,  sometimes,  also  to 
powdered  su^ar.  This  is  effected  in  the  following  manner :  —  Small  flasks 
of  cotton  are  moistened  with  the  oil  of  ben  (an  oil  drawn  from  the  seeds  of 
Moringa  pterygosperma  Dec,  tfae  horseradish  tree,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies),  or  with  any  other  oil  not  liable  to  become  rancid.  Layers  of  these 
piecesof  cotton  are  placed  between  layers  of  flowers  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  the  cotton  is  removed ;  and  the  oil,  l>eing  separated  from  it  bv  expres- 
sion,  is  found  to  be  highly  aromatic.  This  oil,  put  into  pure  spirit,  gives 
out  its  odour  to  iti  and  the  oil  bem);  separated,  the  spirit  remains,  having  im- 
bibed the  odour  of  the  Jasmine.  Powdered  sugar,  in  Layers,  placed  between 
layers  of  blossoms,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  odour  in  the  suiue  manner 
OS  the  oiled  cotton ;  and  the  sugar  may  be  afterwards  used  to  flavour  various 
articles,  either  in  a  dry  state,  or  in  the  form  of  syrup.  In  every  case,  the 
article  imprecated  with  the  flavour  oF  the  jasmine  requires  toDe  kept  in 
vessels  closely  stopped  ;  because  the  odour  soon  evaporates  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  These  operations  may  be  performed  with  all  the  odoriferous  species 
of  Jasmine;  and,  indeed,  with  alt  odoriferous  flowers  whatever.  The  great 
use  of  the  Jasmine,  in  British  gardens,  is  as  a  shrub  for  covering  weJIs, 
arbours,  &c. ;  for  which  purpose  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  invaluable.  It  is 
always  green,  by  its  leaves  in  summer,  and  by  the  colour  of  its  young 
wood  in  winter;  and  it  is  an  abundant  flowerer.  Its  flowers  are  produced 
during  the  greater  part  of  summer;  they  are  of  an  elegant  shape,  a  pure 
white,  and  are  highly  odoriferous.  Evelyn,  alluding  \o  its  flowers,  says 
that,  if  they  were  as  much  employed  in  England  as  in  Italy  and  France,  our 
gardeners  might  make  money  enough  of  them.  "  One  sorry  tree  in  Paris," 
ne  adds,  *"  ha*  been  worth,  to  a  poor  woman,  near  a  pistole  a  year."  In  the 
present  day,  the  plant  is  still  a  great  favourite  with  the  French.  The 
Parisian  gardeaers  train  the  plants  to  a  single  stem  in  pots  and  boxes,  and 
expose  them  all  the  year  in  the  flower-marketa,  where  they  find  customnv 
among  all  tanks.  Such  is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  plant,  that,  when  once 
firmly  established  in  good  soil,  it  will  make  shoots  from  10  ft.  to  3011.  long 
in  one  season.  These  shoots,  when  of  S  years'  or  3  years'  growth,  are  used 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  as  tubes  to  tobacco-pipes ;  and  they  tm^  be  seen,  in 
Constantinople,  Bit.  or  10 It.  long,  twisted  in  various  ways.  The  plant  will 
endure  the  smoke  of  London  almost  as  well  as  the  Ivy  and  the  aucuba,  but  it 
does  not  blossom  so  freely  among  coal  smoke  as  in  a  purer  air.  In  Paris,  it  may 
be  found  beautifully  in  flower  in  back  courts,  and  on  the  balconies,  sills,  or 
outsides  ofwindows,  in  the  most  confined  parts  of  the  town.  A  very  strik- 
ing application  of  this  shrub  is,  to  train  it  up  a  strong  cast-iron  rod  SO  ft. 
high,  with  an  umbrella  head  8lt.  or  lOft.  in  diameter;  and, after  the  head 
has  been  covered  with  shoots,  to  allow  them  to  droop  down  on  cMexy  side  to 
the  ground.     This  is,  also,  a  very  pleasing  mode  of  covering  the  roofs  of 
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cottages,  allowing  the  shoots  to  droop  down  on  every  side  like  curtains,  and 
drawing  them  back  from  the  windows  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  is  done 
with  drapery. 

Hittoncal,    poetical,  and  legendary   Allusions,      The  jasmine   (of  which 
Cowper  observes,  ^- 

"  Tfie  deep  dark  green  of  wboee  unTanii»h*d  leaf 
Makes  more  conapictiouff,  and  illumes  the  more. 
The  bright  proAuion  of  her  scatter *d  ttan,  *') 

has  been  frequently  celebrated  by  the  poets;  and  several  of  them  have  alluded  to 
the  custom  which  prevails  in  some  countries,  of  brides  wearing  jasmine  flowers 
in  their  hair  when  they  are  married.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  said  to  be, 
that  a  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  had,  in  1699,  a  plant  of  the  ddiciously  scented 
jasmine  of  Goa  (J.  odoratissmium),  which  he  was  so  careful  of,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  propagated.  His  gardener,  however,  being  in  love  with  a 
peasant  girl  in  the  neighbourhood,  gave  her  a  sprig  of  this  choice  plant  on  her 
Hrthday ;  and  he  having  taught  her  how  to  make  cuttings,  she  planted  the 
sprig  as  a  memorial  of  his  affection.  It  grew  rapidly,  and  every  one  who  saw 
it,  s^dmiring  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  wished  to  have  a  plant  of  it.  These  the 
girl  supplied  from  cuttings,  and  sold  them  so  well,  as  to  obtain  enough  money 
to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover.  "  The  young  girls  of  Tuscany,  in  remem- 
brance of  this  adventure,  always  deck  themselves,  on  their  wedding-day,  with 
a  nosegay  of  jessamine ;  and  the^  have  a  proverb,  that '  she  who  is  worthy  to 
wear  a  nosegay  of  jessamine,  is  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  her  husband.*' 
(Sentiment  of  Flowers,  p.  8.)  This  custom,  however,  appears  to  prevail,  also, 
in  the  East,  according  to  Moore :  — 

"  And  brides,  as  delicate  and  &ir 
As  the  white  jasmine  flowers  they  wear. 
Hath  Yemen  in  her  blissftU  clime.** 

The  flower  alluded  to  in  the  beautiful  lines  below,  also  by  Moore,  is  J.  Sdmhac, 
a  hot-house  plant,  but,  which  like  many  other  tender  shrubs,  might  be  turned 
out  to  blossom  for  the  summer. 

**  Twas  midnight .-  through  the  lattice,  wreathed 
IVith  woodbine,  many  a  perftime  breathed. 
From  plants  that  wake  when  others  sleqi. 
From  timid  |asroine  buds,  that  keep 
Their  odour  to  themselves  all  day. 
But,  when  the  sunlight  dies  away. 
Let  the  delidous  secret  out 
To  every  lireese  that  roams  about*' 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  jasmine  throws  up  side-suckers  in 
great  abundance ;  by  which,  by  layers,  or  even  by  cuttings,  it  is  readily  pro- 
pagated. The  double-blossomed  variety  is  rare,  and  is  generally  propagated 
by  budding  on  the  species.  When  it  is  desired  to  turn  a  green  jasmine  into 
a  variegated  one,  a  single  bud  of  either  the  silver-leaved,  or  the  golden-leaved« 
will  communicate  its  variegation  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  even  to  suckers 
thrown  up  by  the  roots.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden ;  and  we  are  mformed  by  Mr.  Pince  of  Exeter,  that  the  same  result 
takes    place  with  the  va-  jQ^g 

negated  laburnum,  even  if 
the  bud  should  die,  pro- 
vided a  portion  of  the  bark 
to  which  it  was  attached 
continues  to  live.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  same 
thing  would  take  place  in 
the  jasmine,  and,  doubtless. 
In  various  other  plants. 

Insects,    That  very  re- 
markable lepidopterous  in- 
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Mct,  the  death's  head  hawk  moth  (Acher6ntia  A'trojioi  Fab.),  feeds,  in  the 
larva  state  (see  ^.  1061.a),  JiKUscriminately  oa  the  diHerent  species  afjaamine, 
and  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato.  When  the  perfect  insect  is  ctqitured,  it 
sometimes  utters  a  shrill  cry,  by  the  friction  oi  the  palpi  an  the  trunk ;  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  U.  Savi,  by  the  escape  of  air  from  tno  cavities  in  the  ab- 
domen.     It  makes  its  B{^>earance  during  autumn,  and  is  very  difficult  to 


rear  beyond  the  pupa  state  (A).  It  ia  indigenous  throughout  ereat  part  of 
Europe,  and  also  m  Africa  and  uidia.  £^tnrjaBmine&rum,of  which  j^.  1079. 
is  the  larva,  and  jig.  1080.  the  perfect  insect,  also  feeds  on  all  the  variou* 
species  of  the  genus. 


App.  i.    Harify  Species  ofJasminum  noti/et  introduced. 
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App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Species  qfJasminum. 

J.  oioroHtHmum  Ll,  the  Janmne  of  Goa  [BoL  Mag.,  1 885.),  b  a  wetUknown  inhabitaot  of  the 
grecD-house ;  and,  being  a  natire  ai  Madeira,  it  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  io  a  pit,  or 
afainat  a  contenratiTe  wall.    The  flowen  are  yellow,  and  extremely  odorUfcroitt. 

J.  gtsieum  Vahl  u  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  lanrwiiafr  leaflets  like  the  leaves  of 
the  privet,  and  white  flowers  resembling  thcee  of  J.  officmUe,  but  taiger. 

J.  axAricmm  Vahl  (BoL  Mmg.^  t  188a)  is  a  naUve  of  the  Aaoree^and  Madeira,  with  trilbliolate 
leaves,  and  white  flowcrsL  Tfie  shoots  twine,  as  wdl  as  cfiBb;  and  the  plant  is.  dondtHless,  half, 
iuurdy. 


CHAP.  LXXVIL 

OF  THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE 

ORDER   ifPOCYNA'CEiE. 

Genus  L 


n'NCA  L.    The  Periwinkle.    Lin,  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Ueni^fieatiom,    Un.  Gen.,  Na  9S5. ;  Jussw,  141 ;  Undl.  Nat  Syst  BoL,  9d  edit,  p.  301.  -,  Don*s  MilL, 

4.  PC  95. 
Symon^mes.    Pervinca  Toum.,  t  45. ;  la  Pervencb^  Fr. ;  Sonngrfln,  Ger. 
Dertpation.    In  Don*s  Miller,  this  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  vtnco,  to  conquer ;  because  the 

species  subdue  other  plants  by  their  creeping  roots,  or  bind  them  by  their  runners :  but  a  much 

better  origin  seems  to  be  flrom  vmcsiImw,  a  band,  on  account  of  the  suitableness  of  the  shoots  fiv 

the  purpose  of  making  bands. 

Gen.  Char,,  ^c.  Calux  5-cleft ;  segments  linear  or  subulate,  acute.  Corolla 
salver-shaped  ;  tuoe  longer  than  the  calyx ;  throat  bearded ;  segments  of 
of  the  limb  flat,  oblique,  truncate  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5,  inserted  in  the 
throat,  enclosed.  FVamenU  short.  Anthers  ending  each  in  a  hairy  meni« 
brane  at  the  apex,  which  connive  over  the  stigma.  Stigma  bearded,  seated 
on  a  flat  orbicular  disk,  which  is  grooved  round  the  circumference.  Glands  2, 
alternating  with  the  ovaries,  gl&rous,  as  well  as  they.  FoUtdes  2,  erect, 
terete,  narrow,  dehiscing  lengthwise,  few-seeded.  Seeds  cylindrical,  naked. 
Albumen  fleshy.  (Don's  Mill,,  iv.  p.  95.) — The  hardy  ligneous  species 
are  creeping  evergreens ;  natives  of  Europe,  in  shady  places;  of  the  easiest 
culture ;  and  readily  propagated  by  division,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

Ku  1.  r.  HA^JOR  L.    The  greater  Periwinkle. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.904.;  Don*s  MiR,  4.IK9SL;  Lodd.  Cat,ed.  18SGL 

S^tm^mes.    Hnca  mMu  DelUci  P^ervfnca  mAjor  Scop.  Cam.,  So.  S74k,  CtaritL  Ais,  t  81.,  Lob 

Icon.,  L  aaa 

Mim9ing$.    Eng.  Bot,  t  514. :  Curt  Loud.,  4.  t  la  ;  Plenck  loon.,  1 114c  s  Baxt  Brit  11  PL, 
VOL  8.  t  15&  ;  and  oaxfigs.  1082,  lOBSL 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Stems  erectish.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ciliated.  Calycine 
teeth  linear-subulate,  ciliated,  usually  with  a  small  tooth  on  each  side  at  the 
base.  Segments  of  corolla  broad,  obovate.  This  species  is  larger  in  all  its 
parts  than  the  preceding.  Corollas  fine  purplish  blue.  Flowering  stems 
erect;  barren  ones  trailing.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated 
leaves.  {Don's  Mil/.,  iv.  p.  95.^  A  low,  trailing  or  creeping,  su£fhiuco6e 
evei^een ;  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  apparently 
wild  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  It  grows  as  high  as  2  It.,  forming  a  dense 
dark  green,  low,  trailing  bush,  growing  freely  under  the  shade  of  other 
trees ;  and  producing  its  fine  blue  flowers  firom  March  to  September. 

Variety, 

fif,  V.  m.  2  txinegdfa  Hort.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white  ainl 
yellow. 
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DetcriptUm,  ^c.     The  periwinkle  is  a  trailing  ereigreen,  which  produces  its 
beautiful  blue  flowera  all  the  summer,  and  is  fwlminibl>  adapted  for  covering 

the  dug  ground   in   shrubberies, 

and  the  bank*  of  hedgerows,  as 

it  prefers  a  shady  situation.    It  is  ^ 
L   supposed  to  have  been  known  to 
t  theOreeks.andtobethe  plantthat 
f  was  called  b^  them  Klematis,  from 

its   creeping   iMvnches ;   it   being 

thought  that  the  Klematis  daph- 

noidesofDioscorideswasthe  same 
!  the  Vbca  Peryiuca  of  Plby. 
i  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of 

France,  Spain,  Ital}',  Switzerland, 

and  other  parts  of  Europe;  and 
is  more  abundant  in  Britain  than  K  minor,  though  both  are  supposed  to  have 
become  naturalised,  rather  than  to  be  really  indigenous.  In  tne  middle  ages, 
many  curious  medical  virtues  were  attributed  to  this  plant ;  the  most  amusing 
of  which  is  that  mentioned  by  Culpepper,  that  "  The  leaves  of  the  periwinkle, 
eaten  by  man  and  wife  together,  do  cause  love  between  them."  The  principal 
use  of  [he  plant,  in  modern  times,  is  to  cover  the  dug  ground  of  shrutdwries ; 
but,  in  France,  a  beautiful  fence  for  flower-gardens  is  freauently  made  of  it,  by 
training  its  branches  over  low  palisades  or  espaliers,  talcing  care  to  tie  them 
in  different  places;  as,  wherever  the  plant  is  left  at  liberty,  it  will  root  into 
the  ground.  Id  some  parts  of  Italy,  these  fences  are  called  cenCocchio,  or 
hundred  eyes  ;  a  name  also  given  to  the  flower :  but  in  some  other  part*  of 
that  country  the  periwinkle  is  called  ^are  di  marie,  from  the  custom  which 
prevails  of  making  garlands  of  it  for  dead  children.  The  French  call  it  wiUUe 
det  torcmt,  from  an  andent  prejudice  that  it  was  used  by  sorcerers  in  thar 
incantations.  Hie  ancient  name  of  this  flower,  ia  England,  was  pervinki; 
and  it  b  spoken  of  under  that  name  by  Chaucer:  — 


Pew  modem  British  poets  seem  to  have  mentioned  it,  probably  from  th« 
inharmoniousneas  and  unmanageableness  of  its  modern  name.  Wordsworth, 
however,  says, — 

■■  Thnuth  prlmroK  ludi,  in  that  tmea  Imwct, 
Esjoji  the  all  Uiu  brMlho." 

Rousseau's  anecdote  of  this  flower  is  well  known.  He  tells  uB  that  he  wu 
walking  with  Madame  de  Wareai,  at  Charmettes,  when  she  suddenly  «x- 
clwmed,  "  There  is  the  periwinkle  still  in  flower."  Rousseau,  being  ^ort< 
sighted,  had  never  before  observed  this  flower,  which  always  crows  near  tha 
ground;  and,  stooping  down,  he  gazed  at  it  with  pleasure.  He  did  not  see 
It  again  for  30  years;  when,  being  at  Greasier,  and  climbiiw  a  hilt,  with  M. 
Peyrou,  he  observed  something  blue  among  the  bushes  j  and,  stooping  down 
to  examine  it,  he  uttered,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  "  Voili  la  pervenche  f "  and  all 
the  tender  emotions  of  the  moment  when  he  first  saw  it  rushed  back  upon  hia 
mind.  Hence  the  plant,  in  France,  is  consecrated  "  Aux  dotts  toutxnm ;" 
and  is  generally  planted  near  a  monumental  urn,  or  other  ornament  or  build- 
ing,  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  a  friend.  Tlie  propagation  of  the  peri- 
wmkle  is  very  easy;  as,  though  it  is  seldom  raised  from  seeds,  yet  the  trailing 
stems  of  the  plant  take  root  freely ;  chiefly  at  their  tips,  or  points,  in  the  same 
manner  as  tnose  of  the  bramble  or  the  strawben^.  The  plant  may  also  be 
increased  by  dividing  it  at  the  roots.  The  periwinkle,  when  wanted  to  pro- 
duce ripe  seeds,  does  best  when  planted  in  a  pot  with  very  little  earth,  and 
the  lateral  shoota  cut  off. 


AHBOKETUM    AND    FUUTICETUM. 


t>  2.  F.  mi'nor  L.    lie  leu  Ptaiwinklc. 

ii.Sp.,3H.i  !>«■•  HLU.,  t.  p.  <IS. )  Ladd. 


low 


Ttnu  Tulrtrii  Vark.  TVoJr.,  UL  (.  I.)  CMdimJi  ditib- 
b«Uh  M».  Pan!.,  401. 

AwnnAVi.  EncL  Sot.,  L  917. 1  Curt.  Loud..  S.  L  tG.; 
ftenck  l«HL,  1.  IBS.  I  BlKkw.,  u  Ga  i  Hijnw  AbUld., 
■.«&;  uid  out  jV- M»t, 

Spec.  Char,,  jv.  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves 
elliptic- lanceolate,  glabrous.  Calycine  aeg* 
ments  linear-lanceolate,  bluatiah.  St^menta 
of  corolla  broaiiish  at  top.  Flowering  stema 
usually  erect.  Rowers  void  of  scoil.  Co- 
rolla blue,  with  white  throat,  varying  to  pur- 
ple and  white;  of  a  traaller  aize  than  that  of 
y.  ro^or.  This  species  varies  much  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  J  they  are  also  some- 
times double;  and  the  foliage  is  sometimes 
vaHegatcd,  ei^er  with  white  or  yellow  stripes, 
(Won'*iVfitf,,iv,  p.95.)  A  creepingeverercen 
undershrub  j  a  native  of  Europe,  and  bund 
abundantly  in  Germany,  Switierland,  France, 
Italy,  &c.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  found  in 
many  places,  in  hedges  and  woods,  in  rather 
damp  situations,  where  it  Soweis  from  March 
till  September.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and,  liKe  the  preceding  spedes,  may  be  usefUlly  employed  ii 
surfaces,  in  shaded  situations. 

*-  V.  m.ifaiot  argenleu  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  vari^ted  with  white- 
*•  v.  nt.  3  foliu  aureit  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  varic^ted  with  jellow. 
t,  V.  m.  ^Jlore  aibo  Lodd.  Cat.  has  white  flowers, 
t.  V.  m.  5  _fihn  plcao  Lodd.  Cat.  has  double  flowers. 
*■  V.  at.  6  Jlore  punicto  Lodd.  Cot  has  red  flowers. 

App.  I.   Hay-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging 
to  the  Order  Apixyndcea. 


n  covering  naked 
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